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BOOK    I. — CHAPTER    I. 
THE  APPARITION. 

"  Be  patient  a  few  minutes  longer ! 
There's  a  man  beckoning  to  go  with  us," 
said  the  boatman  to  his  passengers,  two 
women  and  one  man.  The  man  was  gray- 
haired,  of  slender  form,  rubicund  face,  and 
blue  eyes  of  a  kindiy,  but  absent-minded 
and  wearj'  expression ;  a  heavy  moustache, 
wholly  covering  the  upper  lip,  seemed  out 
of  keeping  with  this  mofifensive  face.  He 
wore  a  new  summer  suit  of  that  fashionable 
material  which  seems  be-dashed  and  be- 
sprinkled with  white,  as  if  the  wearer  had 
piAposely  rolled  himself  in  a  feather  bed. 
He  had,  moreover,  a  pretty  wallet  attached 
to  a  leather  belt,  and  embreidered  wiUi  blue 
and  red  beads. 

Opposite  the  man  sat  a  tall  and  stately 
woman,  with  restless  eyes  and  sharp  fea- 
tures, that  might  once  have  been  attractive. 
She  shook  her  head,  vexed  at  the  delay, 
like  one  not  accustomed  to  be  kept  waiting, 
got  up,  and  sat  down  again.  She  wore  a 
pale-yellow  silk  dress,  and  the  white  veil  on 
tier  gray  round  hat  was  wound  about  the  rim 
like  the  band  around  a  turban.  A^ain  she 
threw  back  her  head  with  a  quicK  move- 
ment, then  looked  straight  down  before  her^ 
as  if  not  to  show  any  interest  in  the  stranger, 
and  boring  with  the  point  of  her  large  para- 
sol into  the  side  of  the  boat. 

Near  the  man  sat  a  smiling,  fair  maiden, 
in  a  blue  summer  suit,  and  holding  in  her 
hand,  by  the  elastic  string,  a  small  blue  hat 
ornamented  with  a  bird^s  wing.  Her  head 
was  rather  large  and  heavy,  and  the  broad 
forehead  was  made  yet  more  massive  by  a 
rich  abundance  of  braided  hair;  a  large 
curi  on  each  side  rested  upon  her  shoulder 
and  breast.  The  girPs  countenance  was 
bright  and  clear  as  the  clear  day  which 
shed  its  beams  over  the  landscape.  She 
pat  on  her  hat,  and  the  mother  gave  it  a 
little  touch  to  adjust  it  properly.  The  girl 
exchanged  quickly  her  coarse  leather  galint- 


lets  for  delicate,  glossy  ones  which  she  took 
out  of  her  pocket ;  and  while  drawing  them 
on  with  great  dexterity,  she  looked  at  the 
new-comer. 

A  tall  and  handsome  young  man,  with  a 
full  brown  beard,  a  sinewy  frame,  a  gray 
shawl  over  his  shoulder,  and  upon  his  head 
a  ^broad-brimmed  gray  hat  with  black  crape, 
tame  down  the  steep  and  zigzag  path  with 
a  vigorous  step  to  tne  shore.  He  stepped 
into  the  boat,  and  lifting  his  hat  while  bow- 
ing in  silence^  displayed  a  noble  white  fore- 
head shaded  by  dark-brown  hair.  His  coun- 
tenance spoke  courage  a^d  firmness,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  had  an  expression  that 
awakened  confidence  and  trust. 

The  girl  cast  down  her  eyes,  while  her 
mother  once  more  fastened  and  unfastened 
her  hat-string,  contriving  at  the  same  time, 
with  seeming  carelessness,  to  place  one  long 
curl  in  front,  and  the  other  upon  the  shoul- 
der behind,  so  as  to  be  becoming,  and  to 
look  easy  and  natural. 

The  man  in  the  mottled  suit  pressed  the 
white  head  of  his  cane  to  his  lips.  The 
stranger,  seating  himself  apart  from  the 
others,  gazed  into  the  stream,  whilst  the 
boat  was  moving  rapidly  through  the  water. 
Thay  landed  at  an  island  on  which  was  a 
lar^e  convent,  now  a  boarding-school  for 
girls. 

'*  Oh,  how  beautiful!  and  are  the  lessons 
learned  there  P  ^^  asked  the  girl,  pointing  to 
a  group  of  lofty  trees  on  me  shore,  clus- 
tered so  near  together  that  they  seeined  to 
have  grown  out  of  otae  root,  and  with  low 
seats  inside  the  grove.  "  Go  on !  ^^  said  the 
mother  with  a  reproving  lo.ok  to  the  girl, 
and  immediately  taking  her  husband^s  arm. 
The  girl  went  on  before,  and  the  stranger 
followed  them. 

In  the  thickets  sang  the  nightingales, 
the  blackbirds,  and  the  finches,  as  if  they 
would  proclaim,  *'  Here  is  the  peace  and 
the  rest  of  Paradise,  and  no  one  disturbs 
us."  The  dark  fir-trees  with  their  shelter- 
ing brandies,  and  the  long  row  of  light- 
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green  larches  stood  motionless  by  the  shore, 
and  bees  hummed  in  the  blossoming  chest- 
nut-trees. They  reached  the  convent.  The 
building,  without  any  architectural  pecu- 
liarity, had  an  extended  prospect  of  the 
garden,  the  meadows  on  the  island,  the 
river,  and  the  mountains.  It  was  shut  up, 
and  no  human  being  was  to  be  seen.  The 
old  gentleman  pulled  the  bell;  a  portress 
opened  a  small  window,  and  asked  what 
was  wanted.  Admission  was  demanded, 
but  the  portress  replied  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  granted  that  evening.  **  Take 
in  my  card,  and  say  to  the  good  mother 
that  I  am  here  with  my  wife  and  daughter,-^ 
said  the  old  gentleman.  **  Permit  me  to 
add  also  my  card,"  said  the  stranger.  The 
three  looked  round,  struck  by  the  pleasant 
tone  of  his  voice.  The  stranger  handed  his 
card,  and  added,  **  Please  say  to  the  worthy 
Lady  Superior,  that  I  bring  a  message  of 
greeting  from  my  mother.'' 

The  portress  closed  the  window  quickly, 
while  the  four  stood  at  the  entrance.  ••  I 
took  you  for  a  Frenchman,"  said  the  old 
gentleman  with  a  kindly  tone  to  the  young 
man.  **  I  am  a  German,"  he  replied. 
•*  Have  you  then  a  relative  in  the  convent, 
and  are  you  acquainted  with  the  good 
mother?"  *♦  No,  1  know  no  one  here." 
The  answers  of  the  stranger  were  so  short 
and  direct,  that  he  gave  no  opportunity  to 
continue  the  conversation,  and  the  old  ^n- 
Ueman  appeared  to  be  a  man  of  position 
mud  character,  who  was  accustomed  to  be 
addressed,  and  not  to  make  advances.  He 
walked  with  the  two  ladies  towards  a  beau- 
tiful flower-bed,  and  placed  himself  with  his 
companions  upon  a  seat.  But  the  girl  was 
restless,  and  walking  up  and  down  along 
the  edge  of  the  meadow,  she  gathered  the 
hidden  violets..  The  young  man  remained 
standing  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot,  staring  at 
the  stone  steps  which  led  up  to  the  cloister- 
door,  as  though  he  must  find  out  what  4ra- 
rious  destinies  had  already  gone  in  and  out 
over  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  gentleman  said  to  his 
wife,  •*  That  elegant  young  man  appears  to 
me  to  bo  a  gainbler,  who  has  lost  all  his 
means  at  one  of  the  neighboring  baths. 
Who  knows  but  that  he  wants  to  borrow 
money  of  the  Lady  Superior  ?  "  She  laughed 
at  her  husband  for  being  disposed  to  see 
now,  for  the  third  time  during  this  journey, 
a  criminal  or  a  ruined  man  in  the  persons 
they  chanced  to  meet. 

••  You  may  be  right,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  *'  but  Ihat's  the  mischief  of  these 
showy  establishments,  that  one  supposes 
everybody  he  meets  has  something  to  do 
with  them.  Besides,  just  at  it  happened 
with  our  daughter — " 


**  Wlit  happened  with  me?''  asked  the 
girl  from  the  meadow.  **  Why,"  continued 
the  father,  *•  how  often,  when  walking  be- 
hind you  at  the  baths,  have  I  heard  people 
say,  *  What  beautiful  false  hair ! '  no  one 
now  thinks  that  there  is  anything  genuine." 

The  girl  laughed  merrily  to  herself,  and 
then  adding  a  violet  to  the  nosegay  on  her 
bosom,  called  out,  **  And  I  believe  the 
stranger  is  a  poet."  "Why?"  asked  the 
mother.  **  Because  a  poet  must  be  hand- 
some like  him."  The  old  gentleman  laughed, 
and  the  mother  said,  "Child,  you  are 
manufacturing  a  poet  out  of  your  own  im- 
agination ;  but,  silence !  let  us  go,  the  port- 
ress is  beckoning  to  us." 

The  convent  door  opened,  and  the  visi- 
tors entered.  Behind  the  second  grated 
door  stood  two  nuns  in  black  garments 
with  hempen  cords  about  their  waists. 
The  taller  nun,  an  old  lady  with  an  extraor- 
dinarily large  nose,  told  them  that  the  Lady 
Superior  was  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  receive 
any  one;  that  it  was  the  evening  before 
her  birth-day,  and  she  always  remained,  on 
that  day,  alone  until  sunset ;  that  there  was 
a  further  difficulty  in  admitting  strangers 
to-day,  as  the  chddren  —  for  so  she  called 
the  pupils  —  had  prepared  a  spectacle  with 
which  to  greet  the  Superior  afler  sun-down ; 
that  everything  was  m  disorder  to-day,  as 
a  stage  had  been  erected  in  the  great  din- 
ing-hall;  that  the  Superior,  however,  had 
oitlered  that  they  should  be  shown  over  the 
convent. 

The  two  nuns  led  the  way  through  the 
main  passage.  Their  step  was  hanl  and 
noisy,  for  they  wore  wooden  shoes  fastened 
to  the  feet  by  leather  straps  over  the  stock- 
ings. The  smaller  and  prettier  nun,  with 
her  delicate  features  pinched  up  in  the  close- 
fitting  cap,  had  kept  herself  timidly  in  the 
background,  allowing  the  other  to  do  the 
talking.  But  now  she  addressed  the  giri 
in  the  blue  muslin  dress,  speaking  in  French. 
The  mother  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction  to 
the  father,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  There,  now ; 
vou  see  it  was  worth  while  to  let  the  child 
learn  something;  that  was  my  doing,  and 
you  only  reluctantly  consented."  The  father 
could  not  refrain  from  informing  the  nun 
with  the  big  nose  that  his  daughter,  Lina, 
had  returned,  only  six  months  before,  from 
the  Convent  of  the  "  Sacred  Heart "  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  The  stranger  also  spoke  a 
few  words  in  French  to  the  pretty  nun. 
But  now,  and  as  often  as  he  addressed  her, 
she  drew  herself  shyljr  back,  apparently  not 
from  timidity,  but  with  a  nervous  involun- 
tary shrinking  into  herself. 

The  breauast-room,  school-room,  and 
rausic-room,  and  the  large  dormitories 
were  shown   to   the  strangers,  and   tbe^r 
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admired  the  neatness  and  good  order 
everywhere  seen.  Especially  in  the  sleep- 
ing-rooms everything  was  arranged  as 
prettily  and  neatly,  as  if  not  real  human 
bein^,  much  less  careless  children,  inhabit- 
ed them,  but  as  if  everything  had  been 
made  ready  for  fairy  visitants.  In  one  little 
bed  only  was  there  any  disturbance.  Lina 
drew  back  the  curtain,  and  a  child  with 
great  brown  eyes  looked  up.  The  young 
man  bad  also  come  to  the  bedside.  '*  What 
is  the  matter  with  the  child  ?  "  asked  Lina. 
**Only  homesickness.^*  "Only  homesick- 
ness,^ said  the  straneer  in  a  low  tone  to 
himself,  while  the  lady  asked,  **How  do 
you  cure  homesickness?*'  "The  house- 
keeper has  a  sure  method;  a  child  com- 
piaming  of  homesickness  is  put  on  the  sick- 
list,  and  must  stay  in  bed ;  when  she  is  al- 
lowed to  get  up,  the  homesickness  is  gone, 
and  she  feels  at  home.**  "  Go  away,  all  of 
you!  go  away!  I  want  Manna,  I  want 
Manna,**  moaned  the  child.  "  She  will 
come  soon,**  said  the  nun,  soothingly,  add- 
ing in  explanation,  "  No  one  but  an  Amer- 
ican girl  can  pacify  the  child.**  "  That  must 
be  our  Manna,**  said  Lina  to  her  mother. 
The  twilight  was  gathering,  and  through 
the  galleries,  in  the  golden  evening  light, 
strange  forms  rustled  in  long  ^en,  blue, 
and  red  garments,  and  then  vanished  within 
the  cells. 

The  visitors  went  into  the  dining-room, 
at  the  farther  end  of  which  there  was  the 
representation  of  a  fornst  scene  with  a  her- 
mitage ;  and  there  lay  a  doe  bound  with  a 
red  cord.  The  young  creature  fixed  its 
^reat  eyes  on  the  strangers,  and  tugging  at 
Its  cord,  tried  to  get  away. 

The  French  nun  said  that  the  children, 
aided  by  one  of  the  sisters  who  had  a  nat- 
ural talent  that  way,  had  themselves  ar- 
langed  the  decorations.  Large  choirs  had 
been  practicing,  and  one  of  the  pupils,  a 
very  remarkable  child,  had  composed  the 

Eiece  which  represented  a  scene  from  the 
fe  of  the  Superior*s  patron  saint. 
The  German  nun  regretted  that  no  stran- 
ger could  be  present.  A  copy  of  the  song 
to  be  introduced  in  the  play  was  lying  upon 
a  chair.  The  lady,  taking  it  up,  read  it 
and  handed  it  over  to  the  young  man,  who 
ran  through  the  verses.  •'  It*s  astonishing 
that  a  child  should  have  composed  them,** 
said  the  lady.  The  young  stranger  felt 
oblig[ed  to  make  some  reply,  and  observed 
in  a  somewhat  careless  tone,  "Our  Crer- 
man  language,  especially  when  used  in 
rhyming,  is  an  instrument  that  can  easily  be 
drammed  upon,  and  thrummed  upon,  by 
any  child." 
*'I  told  yoa  so;  he  is   a  poet,**  said 


the  triumphant  look  of  the  girl  to  her  pa- 
rents. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  dining-hall,  now 
turned  into  a  temporary  theatre,  Lina  re- 
marked to  the  pretty  Frenchwoman  how 
sorry  she  was  not  to  be  able  to  see  her 
voung  friend,  Hermanna  Sonnenkamp ;  she 
herself  was  obliged  to  return  that  very  eve- 
ning with  her  parents,  as  they  had  been  in- 
vited to  attend,  to-morrow  afternoon,  a 
reception  at  the  Countess  von  Wolfsgar- 
ten*8. 

The  girl  said  this  with  a  proud  emphasis, 
as  if  assured  that  every  one  must  know 
what  was  the  full  significance  of  a  reception 
at  Count  von  Wolfsgarten's.  The  French- 
woman must  have  noticed  it,  for  she  replied, 
"  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  do  not  know 
each  other  by  the  names  applied  to  us  in 
the  world  outside ;  we  here  know  only  our 
convent  names.** 

"May  I  know  years?"  "Certainly;  I 
am  called  sister  Seraphia.**  The  girl  seemed 
now  on  more  intimate  terms  with  the  French 
sister,  since  she  could  call  her  "  sbter  Se- 
raphia ;  **  and  she  rejoiced  at  the  thought  of 
being  able  to  tell  at  home,  in  her  own  little 
town,  about  the  nun  of  high  rank,  at  least  a 
princess,  whose  acquaintance  she  had  made. 
They  walked  back  through  the  long  gal- 
lery, and  as  they  went  down  the  steps, 
there  came  up  a  snow-white  form  with  great 
wings  on  its  shoulders,  and  a  glittering  dia- 
dem on  its  head,  from  which  long  black 
ringlets  streamed  down  over  bosom  and 
neck.  Deep,  black  eyes,  with  long  lashes 
and  thick  brows,  gleamed  out  of  the  pale 
countenance.  "Manna!**  cried  Lina,  and 
"Manna!**  echoed  the  vaulted  ceiling. 
The  winged  apparition  grasped  the  hand 
of  the  speaker,  and  leading  her  aside  down 
the  stairs  said,  "Is  it  you,  dear  Lina? 
Ah,  I  have  only  been  with  a  poor  child  pin- 
ing with  homesickness;  to-day  I  cannot 
speak  a  word  with  any  other  living  soul.** 

"  O,  how  wonderful  you  look !  how  splen- 
did !  To  the  child  you  must  be  a  real  live 
angel  !  And  how  glad  they  will  all  be  at 
home,  when  I  tell  them.** 

"Not  a  word  about  it.  Excuse  me  to 
your  parents  for  flitting  by  them,  and  — 
who,  who  is  the  young  man  here  with 
you  ?  '* 

The  stranger  seemed  aware  that  they 
were  talking  about  him,  and  looked  from 
below  up  to  the  wonderful  vision.  He 
shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  to  take  a 
better  look,  but  he  could  see  none  of  the 
features,  nothing  but  the  mysterious  shape 
and  the  two  gleaming  eyes. 

"  We  don*t  know  who  he  is ;  he  joined  ua 
first  in  the  boat ;  but,**  she  added,  smilini; 
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at  her  own  suggestion,  "you  can  find 
out,  for  he  sent  a  greeting  from  his  mother 
to  the  Superior ;  ask  her  by  and  by.  Don't 
you  think  him  handsome  ?  " 

**0  Lina!  how  you  talk!  .  May  the 
Holy  St.  Genevieve  intercede  with  the  dear 
Grod  to  pardon  you  for  saying  that,  and  me  " 
—  covering  her  face  with  her  hands  —  **  for 
hearing  it.  Farewell,  Lina,  greet  every 
one  for  me." 

As  the  winged  apparition  swept  along  the 
corridor,  she  was  unable  to  hear  Lina 
calling  out  that  she  would,  to-morrow, 
tell  them  at  the  Countess  Wolfsgarten's 
all  about  her.  The  vision  vanished.  They 
left  the  convent,  and  at  the  door  the  old 
gentleman  said  to  the  young  man,  **  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  girls  to  be  educated  in  a 
convent  on  an  island,  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  world."  **  Girls  at  the  convent,  and 
boys  at  the  barracks !  fine  world  that ! " 
answered  the  young  man,  in  a  sharp  tone. 

Without  a  word  m  reply,  the  old  gentle- 
man, tuminfjj  away,  dfew  oflF  a  few  paces 
with  the  ladies  as  if  he  wished  to  have  no 
further  intercourse  with  a  stranger  of  such 
revolutionary  sentiments.  The  stranger 
hastened  to  the  boat,  and  was  speedily  set 
across.  .  The  stream  was  like  pure,  molten 
gold,  and  the  stranger  dipping  his  fingers 
mto  it  bathed  his  forehead  and  eyea.  He 
sprang  lightly  ashore,  and  looking  over  to 
the  island-convent,  saw  the  man,  with  wife 
and  daughter,  just  going  down  to  the  boat ; 
he  waved  a  distant  farewell  with  his  hat,  and 
with  a  rapid  step  went  up  the  hill  behind 
the  ruins  of  the  castle,  overlooking  the 
convent.  He  continued  sitting  there  for  a 
long  time,  gazing  fixedly  at  the  convent  on 
the  island.  He  neard  songs  from  maiden 
voices,  saw  the  long  row  of  windows  bright- 
ly lighted  up,  and  at  last,  looking  up  to  the 
stars,  he  exclaimed,  **  O  mother  !  " 

What  did  that  mean  ?  Perhaps  his  mo- 
ther had  said  to  him,  that  at  some  time  or 
other  a  wonderful  experience  would  come 
over  him.  The  nightingale  in  the  thicket 
sang  on  unceasingly,  and  the  young  man 
listened  to  the  song,  but  would  gladly  have 
silenced  it  in  order  that  he  might  hear  more 
plainly  the  singing  of  the  children  in  the 
convent,  who  with  magic  power  had  con- 
jured up  a  dream  of  heaven  into  their  ac- 
tual life,  and  for  one  hour  become  choirs  of 
singing  angels.  *^ Alone  in  the  spring  night, 
amidst  the  Castle-ruins  with  beating  heart ! 
Can  it  be  I  ?  "  said  the  young  man  to  him- 
self. 

He  descended  the  hill,  and  as  he  reached 
the  inn,  met  the  man  with  the  two  women 

Sst  ready  to  start  for  the  rail- road  station, 
e  would  have  liked  to  ask  the  girl  who 


that  wonderful  apparition  was,  but  he  re- 
strained himself.  What  would  be  the  use  ? 
Better  that  thou  knowest  her  not ;  then  the 
charm  of  the  vision  is  pure  and  undisturbed. 
He  went  into  the  inn;  he  sat  there  and 
read  the  bill  of  fare  without  knowing  what 
he  was  reading,  and  what  he  should  select. 
He  stared  at  Uie  card  until  the  waiter  came 
and  asked  for  it,  in  order  to  give  it  to  an- 
other guest.  He  ordered  what  happened  to 
meet  his  eye.  *'  What  wine  would  you  like  ? 
We  have  *  Drachenblut '  of  a  choice  vin- 
tage."   **  Bring  some  Drachenblut." 

He  fde  and  drank  without  knowing  what ; 
he  only  knew  that  he  must  eat  and  drink  some- 
thing ;  absently  he  took  up  a  newspaper  lying 
upon  the  table.  What  are  convents  ?  what 
are  ruined  castles  ?  what  is  the  apparition  of 
a  girl  with  wings  ?  Here  is  the  world,  the 
real,  the  stirring,  the  actual  world  of 
to-day.  You  come  into  an  inn,  weary 
after  a  wide  survey  from  a  mountain 
top,  and  involuntarily  you  lay  hold  of 
a  newspaper,  —  why  is  this  ?  It  may  be  that 
the  e^e  and  the  mind,  tired  out  by  the  mani- 
festations of  unmoving  nature,  oecome  re- 
freshed by  viewing  what  is  perpetually  chang- 
ing in  the  world ;  you  are  alone,  you  need 
to  hear  some  word  spoken  by  one  to  many, 
and  the  newspaper  tells  you  about  the  world 
which  has  kept  on  its  way  while  you  were 
dreaming,  while  you  were  losing  yourself 
in  the  boundless  prospect,  and  coming  to 
yourself  again . 

Yes,  it  is  so  now !  How  it  was  in  other 
times,  when  one  could  live  on  in  undisturbed 
dreaminess,  we  can  hardly  imagine.  At  all 
times — whether  in  the  pressure  of  heavy  af- 
fliction, when  our  own  life  has  become  a  bur- 
den, and  the  world  indifierent,  or  in  exalted 
feeling,  when  we  are  transported,  as  it  were, 
out  or  all  actual  existence  —  the  newspaper 
comes,  and  demands  our  attention,  and 
calls  to  us  as  if  we  were  to  cooperate  every- 
where in  the  various  relations  of  the  world. 

What  has  America  to  do  with  the  young 
man  ?  and  yet  he  has  just  read  an  account 
of  matters  Uiere ;  the  choice  of  a  new  Pres- 
ident of  the  Republic  was  exciting  all  minds 
in  the  New  World,  and  the  name  of  a  man 
who  was  a  pattern  of  uprightness  and  world- 
wide views,  Abraham  Lincoln,  seemed  to 
penetrate  everywhere,  and  to  bring  with  it 
a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  humanity. 
Deeply  interested,  he  looked  up  smiling, 
for  he  remembered  that  the  Frenchwoman 
had  said  that  an  American  girl  could  alone 
console  the  homesick  child,  and  that  she 
had  also  composed  the  play  for  the  festival. 
Here  a  child  plays  with  sacred  stories, 
whilst  all  is  in  commotion  in  her  Fatherland. 
The  thoughts  of  the  young  man  were  again 
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in  the  convent,  and  with  the  wonderful  ap- 
parition. 

Just  as  he  was  laying  down  the  paper, 
his  eve  fell  upon  an  advertisement.  He 
knit  his  brows,  Rooked  around,  and  read 
again ;  then  asking  permission  to  keep  the 
paper,  he  carried  it  with  him  to  his  cham- 
ber. '*  A  handsome  man,^^  said  the  guests, 
after  he  had  gone;  "evidently  a  young 
widower,  who  wishes  to  find  distraction 
from  his  grief  in  a  Rhine-journey ;  he  wears 
a  weed  on  his  hat.^^ 

CHAPTER   II. 
**UP  THE  RIVER." 

"Name:  Eric  Doumay.  Title:  Doctor 
of  Philosophy,  late  Army-Captain.  Place 
of  departure :  name  of  a  small  Univer- 
sity city.  Destination: Object  of  Jour- 
ney : " 

Such  was  the  entry  made  by  the  young 
man  in  the  register  of  the  inn  early  the 
next  morning;  and  he  now  first  noticed 
written  above  his  name,  '*  Justice  Vogt, 
Lady,  n6e  Landen,  and  Daughter,  from  "  — 
a  small  town  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  That 
was  then  the  mottled  gentleman  of  yester- 
day with  the  two  ladies. 

£ric,  for  so  we  shall  hereafter  call  him, 
carrying  his  small  valise,  went  down  to  the 
steamboat-landing.  The  morning  was  fresh 
and  bright,  life  and  song  everywhere,  and 
only  one  little  cloud,  like  a  slight  streak  of 
mist  resting  half  wa^  up  the  mountain- 
fide.  Eric  walked  with  a  firm  and  erect 
step,  taking  in  full  draughts  of  the  fresh 
morning  air.  He  stood  at  the  landing,  and 
looked  into  the  water,  from  which  a  streak 
of  mist  rose,  and  became  dissolved  in  the 
air.  Then  he  gazed  long  at  the  island, 
where  the  morning  bell  was  ringing  to  wake 
ap  the  children,  who  had  been  transformed 
the  previous  evening  into  legendary  beings. 
How  would  that  girl  with  long,  black  hair 
and  glittering  wings  open  her  bright  eyes  ? 
As  if  he  must  drive  away  this  image,  Eric 
took  the  i>wper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  read 
again  the  advertisement.  On  came  the 
puffing  steam-boat  pressing  her  bow  against 
the  stream. 

Eric  had  not  noticed  that  two  of  the  con- 
vent nuns,  one  of  whom  was  the  pretty 
Frenchwoman,  had  been  also  waiting  for  the 
f^proaching  boat.  He  did  not  see  them 
until  after  they  had  got  on  board.  He 
gave  them  a  salutation,  but  received  no  re- 
sponse except  a  look  of  surprise.  They 
took  their  breviary,  sat  down  upon  the  deck 
and  said  their  prayers.  On  seeing  them, 
E^  bought  he  would  ask  who  the  girl  was 
with  the  wings ;  but  he  came  to  the  conclu- 


sion not  to  do  so,  for  no  result  could  come 
from  this  occurrence,  and  he  wished  to  con- 
centrate all  his  energies  upon  the  project 
he  had  in  view.  There  were  "but  few  fel- 
low passengers,  and  the  morning  hour  does 
not  encourage  sociability,  as  if  the  solitude 
of  sleep  has  yet  an  influence  over  human 
souls. 

Eric  stationed  himself  near  the  helmsman, 
who  whistled  incessantly  in  a  low  tone: 
and  lost  in  thought  he  looked  at  the  up- 
heaved water  and  the  shore.  Pressing  to- 
gether his  finely  cut  lips,  he  seemed  deter- 
mined silently  to  take  in  the  full  poetic  beau- 
ty of  this  river  and  landscape  that  has  never 
been  adequately  portrayed,  and  often  shook 
his  head  as  he  heard  two  persons  here  and 
there  wasting  in  so-called  conversation  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  and  the  quiet,  in- 
spiring influence  of  the  scenery.  We  shall 
often  have  occasion  as  we  proceed,  to  im- 
part information  about  this  youth.  At 
present  we  will  premise  that  Eric,  the  son 
of  respectable  parents,  receiving  a  careful 
education,  entered  the  military  service, 
and  then,  voluntarily  resigning  his  commis- 
sion, devoted  himself  to  study.  He  had 
just  obtained  his  doctor^s  degree,  working 
very  hard  to  hasten  this  event,  for  only 
two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
his  father.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  he 
had  taken  his  degree,  his  mother  urged  him 
to  allow  himself  a  few  days'  recreation. 
Stroking  his  pale,  thin  face,  she  said,  *'  You 
will  regain  the  fresh  color  of  life ;  life  and 
work  are  one's  duty ;  that  was  always  what 
your  father  said  and  did." 

It  was  to  be  determined  when  Eric  re- 
turned what  plan  of  life  they  would  adopt. 
The  thought,  which  she  could  not  keep 
down,  was  very  painful  to  the  mother,  that 
they  could  no  longer  continue  in  their  for- 
mer mode  of  life  without  care  and  responsi- 
bility, but  must  make  provision  for  the 
future,  a  state  of  things  never  contem- 
plated by  her.  And  with  pain  that  she 
sought  to  repress,  but  could  not  wholly  con- 
ceal, calling  to  mind  a  saying  of  Lessing, 
she  saw  her  son  standing  in  the  market- 
place and  asking  for  work.  Moreover,  she 
noped  that  her  son  would  consent  finally  to 
receive  some  position  through  patronage; 
at  any  rate  he  must  again  recover  his  fresh, 
youthful  looks.  Had  the  mother  seen  him 
now,  she  would  have  been  astonished  to  see 
how  quickly  that  had  taken  place;  for  a 
brightness  shone  in  his  eye,  and  a  color  in 
his  countenance  more  brilliant  and  glowing 
than  in  his  best  and  most  tranquil  days. 

For  the  sake  of  giving  some  special  ob- 
ject to  his  journey,  she  had  commissioned 
him  to  carry  her  greeting  to  the  Superior 
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of  the  convent.  He  was  now  on  his  return, 
for  a  simple  newspaper  advertisement  had 
given  an  unexpected  direction  to  his  jour- 
ney and  his  purposes. 

Wonderful!  thought  Eric  to  himself, 
placing  his  hand  upon  the  breast  pocket 
containing  the  newspaper,  wonderful,  how 
the  calls. are  given  which  send  forth  here 
and  there  the  adventurous  Ulysses ! 

Meanwhile  he  had  sufficient  youthful  elas- 
ticity not  to  neglect,  for  the  sake  of  the 
goal,  the  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
way.  He  watched  with  an  intelligent 
glance  the  machinery  of  the  boat,  and  the 
fife  on  the  river  and  on  the  banks.  At  the 
second  landing  the  two  nuns  were  to  stop, 
and  the  pretty  Frenchwoman  gave  him  a 
backward  nod,  as  she  descended  the  side 
ladder.  When  in  the  boat  she  sat  looking 
down  with  folded  hands ;  and  on  landing, 
she  gave  no  further  look  behind. 

The  passengers  changed  at  every  land- 
ing. At  one  village  came  a  band  of  pil- 
grims, chiefly  women  with  white  kerchiefs 
on  their  heads  ^  and  when  they  disembarked, 
a  troop  of  Turners  came  on  board,  in  their 
light  gray  uniform,  and  immediately  struck 
up  a  song  upon  the  deck,  whilst  the  pil- 
grims sang  upon  the  shore.  In  all  the  cit- 
ies and  villages  they  passed  bells  were 
ringing  on  that  bright  spring  day  full  of 
blossoms  and  sweet  sounds,  and  £rir  felt 
all  that  intoxication  which  the  Rhine-life 
brings  over  the  spirit, —  that  exhilaration 
of  every  faculty,  which  comes  no  one  knows 
whence,  as  no  one  can  say  what  gives  to 
the  wine  of  these  mountains  its  flavor  and 
its  life.  It  is  the  breath  of  the  stream ;  it 
is  the  fragrance  of  the  mountains;  it  is 
the  virtue  of  the  soil;  it  is  the  sunlight 
that  glows  in  man  as  in  the  wine,  and  ex- 
cites an  ethereal  gladness  which  no  one  can 
be  free  from,  and  which  no  one  can  explain. 

Eric  was  oflen  spoken  to,  bat  he  held 
himself  aloof  from  all  companionship,  wish- 
ing in  the  movement  around  him  to  be 
alone  with  the  delightful  landscape.  There 
are  words  which  become  poles  of  thought 
in  the  meditation  of  the  lonely.  Eric 
heard  one  fellow  traveller  say  to  another, 

**  I  prefer  to  go  up  the  nver,  for  one 
can  look  at  everj-thing  longer  and  more 
closely,  and  it  is  a  triumph  of  the'  human 
mind  that  we  can  make  headway  against 
the  current." 

Against  the  current !  That  was  the  word 
which  that  day  stuck  fast  to  Eric  out  of  the 
thousand  things  be  thought  of  and  looked 
upon.  Against  the  stream !  That  was  al- 
so his  life-course.  He  had  left  the  trodden 
highway,  and  with  bold  self-determination 
he  had  marked  out  a  path  of  his  own.    It 


is  well,  for  one  there  learns  more  perfectly 
the  world  about  him,  and,  above  aU,  learns 
his  own  stren^h. 

**  Against  the  current ! "  said  he,  smiling 
to  himself.  **  Let  us  see  what  will  come  of 
it."  It  was  high  noon  when  he  disem- 
barked at  a  little  mediaeval  city. 

A  young  man  standing  on  the  shore 
looked  sharply  at  him,  exclaiming,  **  Doui^ 


nay! 


*  Herr  von  Pranken ! "  answered 


Eric.    They  grasped  each  other^s  hands. 

CHAPTER   III. 
DRINKIKO  iraW  WINE. 

*•  Before  people  have  fairly  done  shak- 
ing hands,  they  say,  •  Let  us  drink.'  It  must 
be  th^  river  there  that  makes  you  long  so 
to  quench  your  thirst." 

So  spoke  Eric  to  the  tall,  fair  youth  of 
his  own  age,  sitting  opposite,  who  had 
placed  his  nicely  gloved  hand  upon  a  brown 
spaniel  whose  head  lay  in  his  lap.  The 
dog  frequently  looked  up  to  Eric,  whose 
deep,  musical  voice  perhaps  produced  an 
impression  upon  the  creature. 

••  Here  is  the  list  of  wines.  What  year 
and  what  vintage  do  you  prefer?  ShaU 
we  take  new  wine,  still  lively  and  ferment- 
ing?" **Yes,  new  wine,  and  from  the 
mountain  here  upon  which  the  sun  lies  so 
cheerily,  and  where  the  cuckoo  calls  from 
the  wood;  —  wine  native  to  the  soil,  and 
blood-relation  of  this  beautiful  region." 

Pranken  in  sharp,  military  accent  gave 
the  order  to  the  waiter, —  "A  bottle  of 
Ausl^se."  The  wine  came,  and  was  poured 
out  golden  into  the  sparkling  glasses ;  the 
two  men  touched  glasses  and  drank.  They 
sat  amon^  the  vines  by  the  shore,  where 
the  refreshing  landscape  stretched  itself 
out  over  green  islands  in  the  river,  over 
gleaming  habitations,  over  vineyards  and 
mountains. 

The  boats  by  the  shore  were  still,  for  the 
swell  made  by  the  steamboat  had  subsided ; 
here  and  there  the  distant  rumbling  of  a  rail- 
way train  was  heard ;  on  the  smooth  stream, 
in  which  the  white  clouds  of  hetlven  mirrored 
themselves,  beams  of  the  noonday  sun 
sparkled,  and  in  the  foliage  of  the  blossom- 
ing elder  the  nightin^le  sang. 

••This  is  life!"  said  Eric,  extending  his 
arms.  •'After  a  day  of  loneliness  amidst 
the  confused  whirl  of  thoughts  and  of  peo- 
ple, to  meet  thus  unexpectedly  an  old  ac- 
qnaintance  is  indeed  like  home;  and  let 
me  tell  yon,  moreover,  that  I  look  upon 
this  meetingas  a  good  omen." 

Otto  von  Pranken  nodded  acquiescingly. 
In  the  first  surprise,  he  had,  perhaps,  given 
Eric    a  wanner  welcome    tnan    their  ao- 
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qoMntance  warranted;  but  no^  that  Eric 
made  no  assumption  of  intimacy  he  nodded, 
well  pleased.  Eric  has  the  tact  to  know  his 
place ;  it^s  well.  Pranken  inunediately  drew 
off  his  glove,  and  reaching  out  his  hand  to 
Eric,  asked,  **  Are  you  taking  a  pleasure- 
tour?" 

**  No,  I  am  not  in  the  situation,  nor  would 
this  be  the  fitting  time  to  do  so.  You  prob- 
ably do  not  know  that  my  father  diea  two 
months  ago."  "Indeed,  indeed!  and  I 
shall  be  forever  grateful  to  our  good  Pro- 
fessor ;  the  little  that  I  learned  at  the  mil- 
itary school  —  and  it  is  little  enough —  I  owe 
altogether  to  him.  Ah !  what  patience  and 
what  unremitting  zeal  your  good  father 
had !     Let  us  pledge  his  memory."    Their 

f  lasses  clinked.  •*  When  I  am  dead,"  said 
Iric,  and  his  voice  had  a  tone  of  deep  emo- 
tion, ''I  should  like  that  my  son  should 
thus  with  a  companion  pledge  my  memory 
in  the  bright  noonday." 

"  Ah !  to  die ! "  rranken  wished  to  turn 
the  subject.  *'  If  I  must  die,  that^s  enough, 
without  knowing  what  is  said  of  me  afl^r- 
wards.  It  is  in  a  high  degree  offensive 
to  me,  that  they  have  placed  their  burying 
ground  in  the  midst  of  tne  vineyard  ponder." 
Eric  made  no  reply,  looking  with  fixed 
gaze  before  him,  and  listening  to  the 
cuckooes  voice  calling  at  that  moment  from 
Ihe  churchyard.  "Are  you  an  agricul- 
turist ?  "  he  asked,  as  if  summoning  together 
his  scattered  thoughts.  *'  A  sort  of  one ;  I 
have  taken  off,  I  don^t  know  for  how  Ions 
it  will  be,  my  lieutenant's  uniform,  and 
mounted  the  high  jack-boots;  but  I  am 
bored  by  the  one  as  much  as  by  the  other." 
He  took  his  nail-cleaner  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  worked  away  industriously  at  his  nails ; 
then  with  his  pocket-brush  he  smoothed 
down  again  his  carefully  parted  but  thin 
hair,  occasionally  looking  up  to  his  com- 
panion opposite. 

The  two,  sitting  there  for  a  little  while 
without  speaking,  sharply  inspected  each 
other.  Two  awkward  people,  who  are 
placed  in  a  position  of  helpless  antagonism, 
Decome  mutually  embarrassed;  two  clever 
people,  who  know  each  other's  cleverness, 
are  like  two  fencers,  who,  familiar  with  each 
other's  ward  and  pass,  will  not  risk  a  stroke 
or  thrust.  Pranken  bent  over  his  glass, 
inhaled  the  bouquet  of  the  wine,  and  said, 
at  length,  half  smiling,  "  Perhaps  you  will 
now  abandon  jour  late  Communistic  views." 
**  Communistic !  I  had  no  idea  thIK  you, 
like  so  many  others,  cover  up  everything 
unpleasant  with  that  convenient  formula  of 
excommunication,  '  Communism.'  I  should 
like  to  be  a  Communist.  I  mean  that  I 
should  like  to  see  in  Communism  a  form 


of  organization  adapted  to  the  wants  of  sod- 
ety,  which  it  is  not,  and  never  can  be.  We 
must  take  some  other  method  than  this,  to 
get  rid  of  the  existing  barbarism  which 
compels  our  fellow  human  beings  to  be 
without  the  most  common  necessities  of 
life.  It  is  a  bitter  drop  in  my  glass,  that, 
while  I  can  here  at  leisure  drink  this  moun- 
tain-wine, yonder  are  poor  hard-driven  la- 
borers who  can  never  taste  of  it." 

"  To-day  is  a  holiday,  and  no  one  labors 
then,"  said  Pranken,  with  a  laugh.  Already, 
in  this  first  meeting,  the  contrast  of  these 
two  youn^  men  was  plainly  to  be  seen. 
Eric  abo  laughed  at  this  unexpected  turn 
from  his  comrade;  but  he  was  mature 
enough  not  to  make  a  personal  matter  out 
of  a  difference  of  theory .  He  therefore  came 
back  to  neutral  ground,  and  the  conversa- 
tion flowed  on  quietly  in  recollections  of 
the  past,  and  thoughts  of  the  future. 

In  their  carriage  and  gait,  the  military 
training  of  the  two  young  men  was  plainly 
to  be  seen;  but  in  Eric  the  stiffness  was 
tempered  by  a  sort  of  artistic  grace.  Pran- 
ken was  elegant,  Eric  noble  and  refined ; 
every  tone  and  movement  of    Pranken  be- 

rke  attention  ;  but  his  demeanor  had 
t  cool  insolenceiOr —  if  that  is  too  harsh 
a  word —  impertinence,  which  regards  every 
one  outside  of  one's  circle  as  non-existent, 
or  at  least  as  having  no  right  to  exist. 

Eric  had  an  equally  ^ood  figure,  but  he 
was  more  easy  and  dignified.  Eric's  voice 
was  a.  fine,  deep  baritone,  while  Pranken's 
was  a  tenor.  Their  different  characters 
could  be  seen  also  in  their  way  of  speaking. 
Eric  pronounced  every  word  and  letter  dis- 
tinctly ;  Pranken,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke 
with  a  lazy  drawl,  as  if  the  vowels  and  con- 
sonants were  too  much  for  him,  and  as  if 
he  must  avoid  all  straining  of  the  organs  of 
speech;  the  words  dropped,  as  it  were, 
out  of  his  lips,  and  yet  he  liked  to  talk,  and 
made  excellent  points.  Pranken's  remarks 
were  forcible,  and  came  out  in  jets,  like  the 
short  canter  peculiar  to  the  Koyal  body- 
guard. When  talking  upon  the  most  ordi- 
nary occurrence,  his  manner  was  somewhat 
rattling  and  noisy,  like  one  handling  his 
shoulder-belt,  and  joining  or  leaving  a  con- 
vivial company.  Eric  nad  thought  more 
than  he  had  talked.  A  secluded  student 
in  the  almost  cloister-like  retirement  of 
home,  this  bearing  was  wholly  novel  and 
strange  to  him. 

**  Herr  Baron,"  said  the  waiter,  as  he 
brought  in  a  bottle  of  native,  sparkling 
wine,  **  your  coachman  wishes  to  xnow  ii 
he  shall  unharness  the  horses." 

**No,"  he  replied;  and  while  he  was 
turning  the  bottle  in  the  wine-cooler  he 
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added  to  Eric :  **  I  dislike  to  interrapt  the 
brief  joy  of  this  meeting  with  you.  Ah ! 
you  have  no  idea  what  a  terrible  bore  this 
extolled  poetry  of  rural  life  is  !  "  Pouring 
out  a  glass  from  the  oincorked  bottle,  he 
said  laughing,  *'  Compost,  and  again  com- 
post, is  the  word.  The  compost-heap  is 
an  Olympus,  and  the  God  enthroned  upon 
it  is  called  Jupiter  Ammonia.^^  Pranken 
laughed  aloud  at  his  own  witty  outburst, 
then  drank  off  his  elass,  and  complacently 
twirled  with  both  nands  the  ends  of  his 
moustache. 

Eric  led  the  conversation  back  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Rhine-life,  but  Pranken  in- 
terrupted by  saying,  **If  now  somebody 
would  only  take  off  the  paint  from  this  ly- 
ing Lorelei,  with  her  song  about  the  beauty 
of  life  on  the  Rhine !  So  the  poets  always 
speak  of  the  dewy  morning,  and  we  had 
to-day  a  blast  from  the  mountains,  as  if  the 
angels  in  heaven  had  spilt  all  Uieir  milk 
into  the  fire." 

Eric  could  not  help  laughing ;  sipping  at 
his  glass,  he  said,  *'But  the  joy  of  the 
wbe !  "  **  O,  yes,"  replied  Pranken,  *•  the 
old  topers  drink  as  a  matter  of  business, 
but  without  any  poetry.  They  sit  together 
by  the  hour,  always  the  same  set,  and  the 
same  half-dozen  anecd6tes  on  hand;  or 
they  interchange  a  superannuated  jest,  and 
then  go  home  with  red  face,  and  staggering 
feet,  bellowing  forth  a  song ;  and  tmit  they 
call  Rhine  joyousness  I  The  one  really 
merry  thing  in  this  whole  Rhine-delusion 
is  the  landlord's  garland.  *•  What's  that  ?  " 
"When  the  respectable  godfather  tailor 
or  shoemaker  has  laid  in  a  cask  of  choice 
vintage,  more  than  he  can  or  wishes  to 
drink,  he  hangs  upon  his  house  a  ^en  gar- 
land; and  the  old  Grerman  family  room, 
with  its  hospitable  Dutch  stove  covered  with 
.  ffreen  branches,  and  its  gmy  cat  under  the 
bench,  is  turned  into  a  l)ar-room.  Every 
one  is  on  hand  from  Smith  street.  Hare 
street.  Church  street.  Salt  street,  and  Capu- 
chin street.  They  drink  the  health  of  their 
own  wine ;  this  is  the  only  mistress." 

*•  Let  us,  too,  rejoice  in  our  wine,"  said 
Eric.  **  See  how  the  sun  still  glows  in  the 
noble  juice  which  it  has  so  joyfully  smiled 
upon,  and  so  diligently  ripened.  I  drink 
to  thee,  O  Sun,  past  and  present."  With 
a  rapidity  that  seemed  foreign  from  his  oi^ 
dinarily  quiet  mood,  he  emptied  the  glass. 

"  I  have  always  thought,"  replied  Pran- 
ken, "that  you  were  a  poet.  Ah,  I 
envy  you ;  I  should  like  to  have  the  ability 
to  wnte  a  satirical  poem,  so  peppered  that 
the  whole  world  would  bum  its  tongue  with 
it."  Eric  smiled,  saying  that  he  had  him- 
■elf  once  thought  that  Us  vocation  was  to 


be  a  poet ;  but  that  he  had  perceived  his 
mistake,  and  was  now  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  some  practical  calling.  **Yes," 
he  said,  taking  the  newspaper  out  of  his 
pocket,  '*  you  can  perhaps  render  me  a  ser- 
vice that  will  determine  my  whole  life." 
**  Gladly,  if  it  is  not  against — " 

**  Don't  be  alarmed,  for  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  theories  of  right,  or  political  mat- 
ters at  all.  You  can  perhaps  help  me  to 
an  introduction." 

**In  love  then?  The  handsome  Eric 
Doumay,  the  Adonis  of  the  garrison,  wants 
some  one  to  do  his  wooing  ?  " 

"Nothing  of  that  kind.  I  only  want  a 
situation  as  private  tutor.  Look  at  this 
advertisement :  •  I  desire  for  my  son,  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  a  tutor  of  scientific  edu- 
cation and  high-breeding,  who  will  under- 
take to  give  him  such  training  as  shall  fit 
him  for  a  high  station.  Salary  to  be  fixed 
by  mutual  agreement.  A  pension  for  life 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  engagement. 
Address  and  references  to  be  lefl  at  the 
railroad  station  at  — ,  on  the  Rhine.' " 

"  I  know  about  this  advertisement,  and 
even  had  a  hand  in  writing  it.  I  must  con- 
fess that  we  hit  upon  something  rather  un« 
usual  in  the  choice  of  the  expression  '  high- 
breeding.'  " 

**  Is  a  man  of  rank  to  be  understood  P  " 

**  Certainly.  I  have  no  need  of  defend- 
ing myself  against  the  charge  of  what  the 
newspaper  Imcks  csM  feudcUism,  In  this 
case  the  point  insisted  on  is,  that  a  tutor  in 
a  middle-class  family,  and  especially  for  a 
self-willed  bo^,  must  be  a  man  of  unim- 
peachable position." 

**  Certainly,  that  b  all  right  and  proper. 
Perhaps,  although  I'm  not  a  Baron,  I  have 
an  unimpeachable  position.  I  received  the 
title  of  doctor  a  few  days  ago." 

Pranken  gave  him  a  condescending  nod 
of  congratulation,  then  added  quickly, — 
'*And  do  you  leave  entirely  out  of  sight 
that  you  quit  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
Captain  P  I  should  lay  special  stress  on 
the  military  training.  But  no,  you  are  not 
fit  for  a  bear-trainer !  The  boy  is  as  un- 
tameable  and  crafly  as  an  American  red- 
skin, and  he  knows  just  where  to  lay  hold 
upon  the  scalp-lock  in  every  character,  as 
he  has  already  proved  on  half  a  dozen  tu- 
tors." **  That  would  only  give  an  addition- 
al charm  to  the  attempt."  ••  And  do  you 
know  that  Massa  Sonnenkamp  b  a  miUion- 
aire,  «nd  the  heir  knows  it  ?  " 

* '  That  doesn't  alarm  me,  but  rather  tempts 
me  on."  "Well;  I  will  take  you  myself 
to  the  mysterious  man.  I  have  the  good 
luck  to  stand  high  in  bis  favor.  But  no. 
Still  better,  you  shall  go  with  me  first  to 
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my  brothei^in-law^s  estate.  Tou  most  re- 
member mj  sister  Bella."  "  Perfectl/,  and 
I  accept  yonr  hospitality.  But  I  would 
rather  jon  should  announce  my  yisit  to 
Uerr  Sonnenkamp  —  it  seems  to  me  I  have 
heard  that  name  before,  but  no  matter — 
aad  let  me  ^o  to  him  alone.''  Pranken 
threw  a  questioning  glance  upon  Eric,  who 
continued:  "I  Imow  how  to  appreciate 
yoor  ready  friendliness ;  but  a  stranger  can 
never  cjuite  do  himself  justice  in  presence 
of  a  third  person." 

Pranken  smiled  at  Eric's  quickness,  feel- 
ing a  sort  of  pride  in  having  so  cultivated 
a  man  under  his  patronage.  He  took  out 
his  pocket-book,  and  sat  wr  a  whUe  with  his 
silver  pencil-case  pressed  against  his  lips ; 
the  doubt  arose  whether  he  were  doing 
wisely  to  recommend  Eric  to  the  position ; 
would  it  not  be  better  to  put  him  o£f,  and 
bring  forward  a  man  who  would  be  quite 
under  his  own  influence  ?  but  as  Eric  would 


make  the  application  for  himself,  and  would, 
most  probably,  receive  the  appointment,  it 
would  be  better  to  establish  a  claim  to  his 
gratitude.  And  in  the  midst  of  his  hesita- 
tion a  certain  kindly  feeling  made  itself  felt ; 
it  was  pleasant  to  be  able  to  be  a  benefac- 
tor, and  he  was  for  a  moment  happy  in  the 
thought. 

He  wrote  directly  on  a  card  to  Herr  Son- 
nenkamp, begging  him  to  make  no  engage- 
ment, as  a  highly  educated  gentleman, 
fonnerly  an  artiUery  officer,  was  about 
to  apply  in  person  for  the  situation.  He 
carefully  avoided  speaking  as  a  personal 
firiend  of  the  applicant,  as  he  wished  to  take 
no  decided  step  without  his  sister's  ap- 
proval. 

The  card  was  sent  off  immediately,  and 
Pranken  played  for  some  minutes  with  the 
india-rubber  strap  of  his  pocket-book,  be- 
fore putting  it  back  into  his  pocket. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
COMRADES  WITHOUT  COMRADESHIP. 

Seated  in  an  open  carriage,  the  two 
young  men  were  soon  winding  along  a  road 
which  led  up  the  mountain.  The  air  was 
full  of  dewy  freshness,  and  high  above  the 
vineyards  the  nightingales  in  the  leafy 
woods  poured  forth  a  constant  flood  of 
melody.  The  two  men  sat  silent.  Each 
knew  that  the  other  had  come  within  the 
circle  of  his  destiny,  but  could  not  antici- 
pate what  would  be  the  consequence. 

Eric  took  off  his  hat,  and  as  Pranken 
looked  at  his  handsome  face  with  its  com- 
manding, self-reliant  expression,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  never  really  seen  it  be- 
fore ;  a  thrill  of  alarm  passed  through  him, 
as  he  began  to  realize  tnat  he  was  forming 
ties  whose  results  could  not  be  foreseen. 
His  face  now  darkened  wilh  anger  and 
scorn,  now  brightened  with  benevolence 
and  good-humored  smiles ;  be  murmured  to 
himself  some  unintelligible  words,  and 
burst  forth  at  intervals  into  an  inexpUcable 
fit  of  laughter. 

*•  It  is  truly  astonishing,  most  astonish- 
ing ! "  he  said  to  himself.  •*  I  could  hardly 
have  believed  it  of  you,  my  good  Otto,  that 
you  could  bo  so  generous  and  self-forgetful, 
so  wholly  and  completely  a  friend.  People 
have  always  told  you,  and  you  have  had 
the  concert  yourself,  that  through  all  your 
whims  you  were  better  than  you  would  own 
to  yourself.  Shame  on  you,  that  you 
would  not  recognize  your  innocence  and 
virtue !  Here  you  are  showing  yourself  a 
friend,  a  brother,  a  most  noble  minister  of 
destiny  to  another,  who  is  a  bit  of  human- 
ity, nothing  but  pure  humanity,  in  a  full 
beard.  All  his  thoughts  are  elevated  and 
manly,  but  a  good  salary  pleases  even  his 
noble  manliness." 

Pranken  laid  his  head  back  on  the  cush- 
ions of  the  carriage,  and  looked  smiling  up 
to  the  sky.  He  resolved  to  take  good  care 
that  this  specimen  of  noble  manhood,  who 
was  sitting  by  him  in  the  carriage,  should 
not  thwart  his  plans,  and  that  what  he  could 
not  bring  about  himself,  his  sister  Bella 
should  accomplish.  Pranken's  whole  bear- 
ing was  forced  and  unnatural.  His  uni- 
form, worn  ever  since  childhood,  had  given 
him  not  only  a  feeling  of  exclusiveness,  but 
also  a  definite,  undisputed,  and  exceptional 
position,  which  separated  him  from  the  or- 
oinaiy  mass  of  men.  Among  his  fellow- 
soldiers  ha  was  lively,  and  high-spirited; 
not  specially  remarkable  for  anything,  but 
a  good  officer,  knowing  how  to  take  care 
of  and  to  drill  his  horses  and  his  men. 
Now  that  be  had  laid  aside  his  uniform,  he 


felt  in  citizen^s  dress  as  if  he  were  falling  to 
pieces;  but  be  held  himself  all  the  more 
proudly  erect,  in  order  to  show  by  every 
movement  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the 
common  herd.  In  the  regiment  there  were 
always  strict  rules  to  be  followed ;  now  he 
was  under  the  command  of  duty  and  weari- 
some free-will.  Left  to  himself,  he  became 
painfully  aware  that  he  was  nothing  without 
his  comrades.  Life  appeared  bare  and 
dreary,  and  he  had  worked  himself  into  a 
bitter  and  satirical  mood,  which  gave  him 
in  his  own  eyes,  a  certain  superiority  to  that 
blank,  monotonous  existence,  without  pa- 
rade, or  play,  or  ballet.  He  looked  with  a 
sort  of  envy  at  Eric,  who,  poorer  and 
without  advantages  of  social  position,  gazed 
around  him  so  serenely  and  composedly, 
feasting  on  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 
Eric  was  certainly  the  better  off.  Having 
become  a  soldier  at  a  more  mature  a^,  he 
had  never  lost  his  own  individuality  in  the 
^esprit  de  corps''  of  army  life;  and  now 
that  he  was  a  civilian  a^am,  his  whole  ap- 
pearance changed,  and  his  nature  developed 
Itself  under  a  new  and  interesting  aspect. 

**I  envy  you,"  said  Pranken,  alter  they 
had  driven  for  sometime  in  silence. 

**  Fowenvyww?" 

**YesI  at  first  ityexed\me  and  roused 
my  pity,  that  a  man  like  you  should  enter 
the  service  of  a  private  individual,  and  in 
such  a  position !  But  perhaps  it  is  fortu- 
nate for  a  man  to  be  obliged  to  determine 
on  some  career  in  order  to  make  a  living." 

*  *  Just  for  that  reason,"  replied  Eric,  **  will 
the  task  of  educating  the  young  million- 
aire be  a  hard  one.  Two  things  only  ex- 
cite the  powers  of  men  to  activity :  an  idea, 
and  worldly  gain." 

**  I  don't  quite  understand  you." 

'*  Let  me  make  my  meaning  clearer.  He 
who  uses  his  power  for  the  sake  of  an  idea 
enters  the  region  of  genius,  however  small 
and  inconspicuous  may  be  the  sphere  of  his 
activity.  He  who  works  for  the  sake  of 
profit,  to  supply  the  necessities,  or  the  lux- 
uries of  life,  is  nothing  but  a  common  la- 
borer. The  common  need  is  t*he  compel- 
ling power  which  plants  the  vine  on  the 
steep  mountain  side,  clears  the  forest, 
steers  the  ship,  and  drives  the  plough. 
Where  this  common  need  unites  itself  with 
the  ideal,  and  this  may  be  in  every  sphere 
of  life,  there  is  noble  human  activity.  A 
nobleman,  who  busies  himself  in  the  world, 
has  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  inheritor  of 
an  idea, — the  idea  of  honor." 
Pranken  nodded  approvingly,  but  with  a 
slightly  scornful  expression,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "This  man  to  have  the  audacity  to 
seek  justification  for  the  nobility !    Nobility 
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and  faith  need  not  be  proved;  they  are 
fncta  of  historj-  not  to  be  questioned !" 

Again  they  were  silent,  and  each  asked 
himself  what  was  to  come  of  this  unex- 
pected blending  of  their  paths  in  life.  As 
fellow-soldiers  they  had  been  only  remotely 
connected ;  it  might  be  very  different  for  the 
fiitare. 

The  Talleys  already  lay  in  shadow, 
though  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  the 
mountain-tops.  They  drove  through  a  vil- 
lage where  all  was  in  joyous  and  tumultuous 
movement,  —  in  the  streets,  maidens  walk- 
ing arm  in  arm ;  young  men  standing  sing- 
ly or  in  groups,  exchanging  merry  greet- 
ings, and  jokes  and  laughmg  jests;  the 
old  people  sitting  at  the  doors ;  the  fountain 
splashing,  and  along  the  high-road  by  the 
nver,  gay  voices  singing  together. 

•*  O  now  full  of  refreshment  is  our  Grer- 
man  life !  "  cried  Eric ;  **  the  active,  indus- 
trious people  enjoy  themselves  in  the  even- 
ing, wnich  brings  coolness  and  shade  to 
the  treeless  vineyards." 

They  continued  their  journey  in  silence, 
when  suddenly  Pranken  started  convulsive- 
fy,  for  there  came  before  him,  as  if  in  a 
iiesLm,  a  vision  of  himself,  pistol  in  hand, 
confronting  in  a  duel  the  man  now  seated 

§r  his  side.  Whence  came  the  vision? 
e  could  not  tell.  And  yet,  was  it  meant 
to  be  a  prophetic  warning  ? 

He  forced  himself  to  talk.  A  prominent 
trait  of  his  character,  which  belonged  to 
him  by  nature  and  education  was  a  social 
disposition,  a  desire  to  please  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  To  drive  away 
the  vision,  and  in  obedience  to  this  social 
impolse,  he  began  to  tell  Eric  where  he 
had  been.  By  the  advice  of  his  brother-in- 
law.  Count  Clodwig  von  Wolfsgarten,  he 
had  just  paid  a  visit  to  a  much  respected 
landed  proprietor  in  the  neighborhood,  in 
order  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  instruction, 
if  ibe  arrangement  should  prove  mutually 
agreeable. 

The  land-holder  Weidmann, — who  was 
often  called  the  March-minister,  because 
as  a  pioneer  to  help  stem  the  revolutionary 
current  in  1848  he  was  made  minister  for 
three  days,  —  was  considered,  in  all  the 
sorroundin^  region,  as  an  authority  upon 
agricultural  as  well  as  political  matters. 

Pranken  talked  on,  and  the  more  he  talked 
the  more  he  enjoyed  his  own  witty  sallies ; 
and  the  more  he  indulged  in  them,  the 
more  pungent  they  became.  He  began: 
*•  I  should  like  to  know  how  this  man  will 
strike  you;  he  has,  like" — here  he  hesi- 
tated a  little,  but  quickly  added  —  **  like  all 
great  reform'^rs,  a  vast  train  of  fine  dog- 


mas, enough  to  supply  a  whole  Capuchin 
monastery." 

Eric  laughed,  and  Pranken,  laughing  al- 
so, continued:  **Ah!  the  world  is  made 
up  of  nothing  but  humbug!  The  much- 
talked-of  poetry  of  a  landed  proprietor's 
life  is  nothing  but  a  constant  desire  for 
lucre,  tricked  out  with  paint  from  the  glow 
of  the  morning  and  evening  sky.  This 
Herr  Weidmann  and  his  sons  think  of 
nothing  but  the  everlasting  dollar.  He 
has  six  sons,  five  of  whom  I  know,  and  all 
look  impertinently  well,  with  pretentiously 
white,  faultless  teeth,  and  full  beards. 
These  mountains,  which  travellers  admire, 
are  compelled  to  yield  them  wine  from  the 
surface,  and  slate,  manganese,  ore,  and 
chemicals  from  the  mines  beneath.  They 
have  five  different  factories ;  one  son  is  a 
miner,  another  a  machinist,  a  third  a  chem- 
ist, and  so  they  work  into  each  others' 
hands  and  for  their  conunon  interest.  I 
have  been  told  that  they  extract  forty  dif- 
ferent substances  from  beechwood,  and 
then  send  the  exhausted  residuum  as  char- 
coal to  the  Paris  restaurants.  Isn't  that  a 
pretty  love  of  nature  ?  Then,  as  to  Father 
Wiedmann, — you  enjoy  the  song  of  the 
nightingales,  I  know.  Well,  Father  Weid- 
mann obtained  from  the  government  an 
edict  of  protection  for  them,  because  they 
eat  insects  and  are  very  useful  to  the  fields 
and  woods.  Father  Weidmann  lives  in  a 
restored  castle,  but  if  a  minstrel  came  there 
to-day  he  would  get  no  hearino:,  unless  he 
sang  the  noble  love  by  which  Nitrogen  and 
Hydrogen  are  bound  to  Ammonia.  I  am 
almost  crazed  with  super-phosphates  and 
alkalies.  Do  you  think,  it  is  a  destiny  worth 
striving  after,  to  be  able  to  increase  the  food 
of  mankind  by  a  few  sacks  of  potatoes  ?  " 

Before  Eric  could  answer,  rranken  ad- 
ded: **  Ah,  there  is  just  nothing  that  one 
would  like  to  turn  to.  The  army  is  the 
one  profession." 

As  they  were  ascending  a  steep  hill  over- 
looking the  river  with  its  islands,  Pranken, 
pointing  up  the  stream  to  a  white  house  up- 
on the  bauK,  said,  •*  Yonder  is  the  Sonnen- 
kamp  villa,  which  bears  the  name  of  Eden. 
That  great  glass  dome  on  which  the  even- 
ing sun  is  shining  is  the  palm-house.  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  is  an  enthusiastic  gardener; 
his  conservatories  and  hot-houses  excel 
those  of  princes." 

Eric,  standing  upright  in  the  carriage, 
looked  back  upon  the  landscape,  and  the 
house  where  was  to  be,  probably,  the  turn- 
ing-point of  his  life.  As  he  sat  down 
Pranken  offered  him  a  cigar.  Eric  de- 
clined, for  he  had  given  up  smoking. 
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''  He  who  does  not  smoke  will  not  do  for 
Herr  Sonnenkamp ; "  and  he  emphasized 
the  word  Herr.  •*  Next  to  his  plants,  he 
prides  himself  upon  his  great  variety  of 
genuine  cigars ;  and  he  was  specially  grate- 
iul  to  me^when  I  once  said  to  him  that  he 
possessed  a  seraglio  of  cigars.  I  don^t 
know  how  he  who  refuses  a  cigar  can  get 
along  with  him." 

**I  can  smoke,  but  I  am  no  slave  to  the 
habit,"  replied  Eric,  taking  the  cigar. 

**  You  seem  to  me  not  only  a  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,"  said  Pranken,  **  but  also  a  real 
philosopher." 

The  two  travellers  drove  on  in  silence. 
Eric  looked  down,  his  mind  occupied  with 
many  and  various  thoughts. 

O  wonderful  world!  Invincible  poten- 
cies hover  in  the  air ;  a  human  soul  is  jour- 
neying there  and  does  not  imagine  that 
another  is  pressing  towards  him,  and  that 
they  both  nave  one  destiny.  This  is  the 
greatness  of  the  human  spirit,  that  there  is 
a  preparation  for  taking  up  into  itself,  as  if 
they  nad  one  life,  some  person  whose  name  is 
not  even  known,  whose  countenance  has  not 
been  seen,  and  of  whose  existence  there  has 
been  no  anticipation.  He  who  has  not  lived  for 
himself  alone,  he  who  has  dreamed,  thought, 
labored,  striven  for  the  common  good,  he 
is  ready,  each  hour,  to  enter  into  the  uni- 
versal life,  and  utters  the  creative  word.  Be 
soul  of  my  soul,  and  speaks  the  word  of 
salvation,  **  Thou  art  thy  brother^s  keeper." 

CHAPTER  v. 

THE  OLD  NOBLEMAN    AND    HIS  BEAUTIFUL 
WIFE. 

**To  Wolfsgarten,"  was  the  direction 
upon  the  guide-board  at  the  edge  of  the 
well-kept  forest  where  they  were  now  driv- 
ing, on  the  grounds  and  territory  of  the 
nobleman.  Every  stranger  who  asks  the 
way,  and  makes  inquiry  concerning  the 
large,  plain  mansion  with  steep  gables  be- 
yond, receives  the  reply  that  two  happy 
people  live  there,  who  nave  every  blessing 
except  that  of  children. 

There  are  those  who  give  satisfaction  to 
the  soul.  Where  two  sit  and  talk  about  them, 
each  feels  gratified  in  being  able  to  per- 
ceive and  exhibit  the  pure  and  beautiful, 
and  is  grateful  to  the  other  for  each  new 
insight ;  but,  strangely  enough,  people  soon 
tire  of  talking  about  the  purely  beautiful. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  material 
for  conversation  which  dwells  chiefly  upon 
the  unlovely  features,  whilst  the  attractive 
are  mingled  in  and  brought  to  the  surface 
with  great  effort ;  at  the  close  the  speaker 


feels  obliged  to  add,  "But  I  am  no  hypo- 
crite when  I  meet  this  person  in  a  friendly 
way,  for  while  there  is  much  to  condemn, 
there  is  also  a  great  deal  that  is  good." 
Clodwig  was  a  character  of  the  former,  and 
his  wife  Bella,  bom  Baroness  von  Pranken, 
of  the  latter  sort. 

Clodwig  was  a  nobleman  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  He  was  not  one  of  your 
afiable  people,  on  the  same  terms  with 
every  one.  He  had  a  gentlemanly  reserve 
and  repose.  The  independent  proprietor, 
the  manufacturer  as  well  as  the  priest,  the 
day-laborer,  the  official,  and  the  city-mer- 
chant, each  believed  that  he  was  particu- 
larly esteemed  and  beloved ;  and  all  iM)n- 
sidered  him  an  ornament  of  the  landscape, 
like  some  great  tree  upon  the  mountain-top, 
whose  shade  and  whose  majestic  height 
were  a  joy,  and  a  shelter  from  every  storm. 

The  counsel  and  help  of  Clodwig  von 
Wolfsgarten  could  be  counted  upon  confi- 
dently in  all  exigencies.  He  nad  been 
abroad  for  a  long  period,  and  only  since  his 
second  marriage,  five  years  since,  had  he 
resided  at  his  country-seat.  Bella  von 
Wolfsgarten  was  much  more  admired  than 
beloved.  She  was  beautiful,  many  said  too 
beautiful  for  the  old  gentleman.  She  was 
more  talkative  than  her  husband;  and  when 
she  drove  out  in  a  pony-carriage  drawn  by 
a  span  of  dappled  greys  through  the  country 
and  villages,  herself  holding  the  reins, 
while  her liusband  sat  by  her  side  and  the 
footman  upon  the  back  seat,  everybody 
bowed  and  stared.  Many  old  people,  who 
always  find  some  special  reason  for  any 
new  fashion,  were  inclined  to  see  in  this 
fact  of  Bella^s  holding  the  reins  a  proof 
that  she  had  the  rule.  But  this  was  not  so, 
by  any  means.  She  was  humble  and  en- 
tirely submissive  to  her  husband.  It  was 
often  displeasing  to  him  that  she  so  exces- 
sively praised,  even  in  his  presence,  hb 
goodness,  his  even  disposition,  and  his 
noble  views  of  life  and  the  world. 

Eric  had  only  a  dim  recollection  of  the 
commotion  excited  in  the  capital  by  Bella^s 
marriage,  for  it  happened  about  the  time 
that  he  resigned  his  commission.  He  had 
frequently  seen  Bella,  but  never  the  count. 
The  count  had  been  for  many  years  am- 
bassador from  the  small  principality  to  the 
papal  court,  and  there  Enc^s  father  had  be- 
come aci^uainted  with  him. 

Clodwig  was  known  in  the  scientific 
world  through  a  small  archaeological  treat- 
ise, with  very  expensive  designs;  for  next 
to  music,  which  he  pursued  with  ardor,  he 
was  devoted  to  the  science  of  antiquity  with 
all  that  earnest  fidelity  which  was  a  charac- 
teristic of  his  whole  being.    It  was  said  in 
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his  praiseytliat  ^ere  was  no  science  and  no 
art  to  which  he  did  not  give  his  fostering 
care.  Returning  from  Rome  to  his  native 
land,  childless  and  a  widower,  he  became 
an  esteemed  member  of  the  assembly  of  the 
nobility  favoring  what  is  called  moderate 
progress ;  and  during  the  session,  he  asso- 
ciated much  with  the  old  Herr  von  Pran- 
ken,  who  was  also  a  member.  He  soon 
became  interested  in  Bella  von  Pranken, 
a  woman  of  imposing  manners,  and  a  brill- 
iant performer  upon  the  piano.  Bella  was 
now,  if  one  may  be  so  ungallant  as  to  say 
00,  somewhat  pass^ ;  but  m  her  bloom  she 
had  been  the  beauty  of  that  court  circle, 
where  a  younger  generation  now  flourished, 
to. which  she  cud  not  belong. 

Bella  had  travelled  over  a  good  part  of 
the  world.  In  the  company  of  two  Eng- 
lishwomen she  had  visited  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Egypt.  She  had  hired  an  experienced 
courier,  who  relieved  her  from  all  care. 
On  her  return  to  the  court  where  her  fa- 
ther was  grand-equerry,  she  mingled  in  so- 
ciety with  that  indifferent  air  which  passes 
itself  off  as  a  higher  nature  brought  into 
contact  with  the  common-places  of  daily 
life.  She  conversed  much  with  Clod  wig  von 
Wolfsgarten,  who  supposed  that  the  insig- 
nificant trifles  of  social  life  were  considered 
by  her  as  unworthjr  of  notice,  and  she 
gained  the  credit  with  him  of  possessing  a 
refined  nature  occupied  only  with  higher 
interests.  She  constantly  and  actively  par- 
ticipated in  Clodwig's  fondness  for  archseo- 
logical  pursuits.  It  was  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  should  find  themselves  in  each 
other's  society,  and  if  the  one  or  the  other 
was  not  present,  Bella  or  Clodwig  was 
asked  if  the  absent  one  was  sick,  or  had  an 
engagement.  Bella  had  no  jjorcelain  fig- 
ures and  nick-nacks  of  that  kind  upon  her 
table,  but  only  choice  copies  from  the  an- 
tique; and  she  wore  a  large  amber  chain 
taken  from  the  tomb  of  some  noble  Roman 
lady.  She  possessed  a  large  photographic 
album,  containing  views  of  her  journey, 
and  was  happy  to  look  over  them  again 
and  a^ain  with  Clodwig,  and  to  receive  in- 
•  struction  from  him.  She  also  played  fre- 
quently for  him,  although  no  longer  exhib- 
iting her  musical  talent  in  society. 

The  entire  circle  for  once  did  something 
novel:  they  carried  from  Bella  to  Cio<lwig, 
and  from  him  to  Bella,  the  enthusiastic 
speeches  of  the  one  about  the  other ;  and 
even  personages  of  the  highest  rank  took 
part  in  furthering  their  intimacjr.  This  be- 
came necessary  from  the  timidity  they  both 
experienced,  when  they  became  conscious 
(^the  possibility  of  a  different  relation  be- 
tween them.    Meanwhile  success  erowned 


the  attempt,  and  the  betrothal  was  cele- 
brated in  the  most  select  circle  of  the  court. 

Mischievous  tongues  now  repeated  —  for 
it  was  but  fair  that  there  should  be  some 
compensation  for  the  previous  excessive 
good-nature — that  two  interesting  points 
of  discussion  had  arisen.  Bella,  they  said, 
had  made  it  a  condition  of  the  betrothal, 
that  he  should  never  speak  of  his  deceased 
wife,  and  the  old  Pranken  had  asked  of  the 
physician  how  long  the  count  might  be  ex- 
pected to  live.  He  must  have  smiled  in  a 
peculiar  way  when  the  physician  assured 
him  that  such  old  gentlemen,  who  live  so 
regularly,  quietly,  and  without  passion, 
might  count  upon  an  indefinite  number  of 
years. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  conduct  of  Bella 
gave  the  lie  to  the  malicious  report  that  she 
hoped  soon  to  be  a  rich  young  widow. 
Clodwig  had  had  an  attack  of  vertigo  shortly  • 
before  the  wedding ;  and  always  after  that 
Bella  contrived  that  he  should  be,  without 
his  knowledge,  attended  by  a  servant. 
She  devoted  herself  with  the  most  affection- 
ate care  to  the  old  gentleman,  who  now 
seemed  to  enjoy  a  new  life,  and  to  gain 
fresh  vigor  on  returning  to  his  paternal  es- 
tate. At  the  baths,  where  they  went  every 
summer,  Clodwig  and  Bella  were  highly 
esteemed  personages.  She  was  admired 
not  only  for  her  beauty,  but  also  for  her 
stainless  fidelity,  and  for  her  solicitous  at- 
tention to  her  aged  husband. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
THE   RECEPTION  DAY. 

It  was  yet  bright  daylight  here  upon 
the  mountain-height,  when  they  approacned 
the  Wolfsgarten  mansion.  As  they  were 
making  the  last  ascent  through  the  park,  a 
beautiful  girl  in  a  figured  blue  summer-suit 
stood  in  the  path  between  the  green  trees. 
Getting  sight  of  the  carriage,  she  c[uickly 
turned  back  again.  Two  light-blue  ribbons, 
tied  behind,  according  to  the  fashion,  floated 
in  the  evening  wind.  Her  step  was  firm 
and  yet  graceful. 

*•  Ah,"  said  Pranken,  *•  to-day  we  have 
hit  upon  my  sister's  collation-day.  That 
pretty  girl  who  turned  about  so  quickly  is 
the  daughter  of  the  Justice,  freshly  baked 
out  of  the  oven  of  the  convent  of  the  '  Sa- 
cred Heart '  at  Aix.  You  will  find  her  a 
genuine  child  of  the  Rhine,  and  my  sister 
has  given  her  the  appropriate  name  Musse- 
lina ;  there  is  in  her  something  of  perpetual 
summer.  Through  this  warm-heartea  child 
we  are  now  already  announced  to  the  com- 
pany." 
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While  he  was  arranging  his  hair  with  his 
pocket-comb,  he  continued,  — 

•*  The  family  is  very  respectable  and 
highly  esteemed ;  the  little  one  is  too  ^ood 
to  be  trifled  with ;  one  must  have  an  mfe- 
rior  kind  to  smoke  in  the  open  air." 

Pranken  suddenly  became  aware  whom 
he  was  talking  to,  and  immediately  added, 

—  **  So  would  our  comrade,  Don  John  Nip- 
per, who  was  everlastingly  betting,  express 
himself.  Do  you  know  that  the  wild  fellow 
has  now  an  affection  of  the  spine,  and  is 
wheeled  about  at  Wiesbaden  in  a  chair  ?  ^' 

Pranken^s  whole  manner  changed;  and 
springing  with  joyful  elasticity  out  of  the 
carriage,  he  reached  out  his  hand  to  Eric, 
saying,  **  Welcome  to  Wolfsgarten ! "  Many 
carriages  were  standing  in  the  court-yard, 
and  in  the  garden  they  found  the  ladies, 
who  with  fans  and  parasols  sat  upon  hand- 
some chairs  around  a  bed  of  luxuriantly- 
growing  forget-me-nots,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  red  rhododendron  in  full 
bloom. 

*•  We  are  no  peace-breakers ;  don't  let  us 
disturb  you,  good  ladies,"  cried  out  Pranken 
from  a  distance,  in  a  jesting  tone.  Bella 
greeted  her  brother,  and  then  Eric,  whom 
she  recognised  at  once.  The  wife  of  the 
Justice  and  Fraulein  Lina  were  very  happy  to 
renew  the  acquaintance  of  yesteraay ;  then 
were  introduced  the  district  physician's  wife 
and  sister,  the  head-forester's  wife  and  her 
mother,  the  apothecary's  wife,  the  burgo- 
master's wife,  the  school-director's  wife, 
and  the  wives  of  the  two  manufacturers. 
In  fact,  all  the  notabilities  of  the  place 
seemed  to  have  assembled.  The  gentlemen 
had  gone,  it  was  said,  to  view  some  pros- 
pect not  very  far  off*,  and  would  soon  be 
back. 

The  conversation  was  not  verjr  lively, 
and  Eric's  appearance  awakened  interest. 
The  director's  wife,  a  large  striking  figure 

—  Bella  called  her  the  lay  figure,  for  she 
knew  how  to  dress  well,  and  everything  be- 
came her  —  raised  her  opera-glass  and 
looked  round  upon  the  landscape,  but  took 
advantage  of  this  survey  to  get  a  nearer 
look  at  Eric's  face.  The  manner  in  which 
she  then  balanced  the  glass  in  her  hand 
seemed  to  say  that  she  was  not  altogether 
displeased  with  the  view. 

After  the  first  question,  how  long  it  was 
since  Eric  had  seen  the  Rhine,  and  after  he 
had  informed  them  how  everything  had  ap- 
peared under  a  new  aspect,  and  had  affected 
nim  almost  to  intoxication,  he  said  it  was 
very  pleasant  to  see  the  young  ladies  wear- 
ing wreaths  of  fresh  flowers  and  leaves  upon 
their  heads.  To  this  he  added  the  remark, 
that  though  it  was  natural  and  fitting  for 


ladies  to  wear  wreaths  on  their  heads,  it  was 
very  comical  when  men,  even  on  some  ru- 
ral excursion,  allowed  the  black  cylinder 
hat  to  be  ornamented  with  a  wreath  by  some 
fair  hand. 

Insignificant  as  was  the  observation,  the 
tone  in  which  Eric  uttered  it  gave  pecu- 
liar pleasure,  and  the  whole  circle  smiled 
in  a  friendly  manner ;  they  at  once  felt  that 
here  was  a  person  of  original  and  suggest- 
ive ideas. 

Bella  knew  how  to  bring  out  a  guest  in 
conversation.  '*  Did  not  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  Captain,"  she  asked,  *'  wear  badges 
of  distinction  upon  the  head,  while  we,  who 
plume  ourselves  so  much  about  our  hearts, 
wear  ours  upon  the  breast?"  Then  she 
spoke  of  an  ancient  wreath  of  victory  she 
had  seen  at  Rome,  and  asked  Eric  whether 
there  were  different  classes  of  wreaths. 
Without  intending  it  Eric  described  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  crowns  given  to  victory,  and 
it  excited  much  merriment  when  he  spoke 
of  the  wreath  made  of  grass,  which  a  gene- 
ral received  who  had  relieved' a  besieged 
city. 

The  girls,  who  stood  in  groups  at  one 
side,  made  a  pretence  of  calling  out  to  a 
handsome  boy  playing  at  the  fountain  be- 
low, and  sprang  down  the  little  hill  with 
flying  garments.  On  reaching  the  fountain, 
they  troubled  themselves  no  further  about 
the  little  boy  they  had  called  to,  but  talked 
with  one  another  about  the  stranger,  and 
how  interesting  he  was. 

**He  is  handsomer  than  the  architect," 
said  the  apothecary's  daughter. 

**  And  he  is  even  handsomer  than  Herr 
von  Pranken,"  added  Hildegard,  the  school- 
director's  daughter. 

Lina  enjoyed  the  enviable  advantage  of 
being  able  to  relate  that  she  had  met  him 
vesterday  at  the  island  convent ;  her  father 
had  rightly  guessed  that  he  was  of  French 
descent,  for  his  father  had  belonged  to  the 
immigrating  Huguenots,  as  his  name  indi- 
cated. The  apothecary's  daughter,  who 
plumed  herself  highly  upon  her  brother's 
Deing  a  lieutenant,  promised  to  obtain  from 
him  more  definite  information  about  the 
captain. 

In  her  free  way,  Lina  proposed  that  they 
should  weave  a  garland  and  place  it  unex- 
pectedly on  the  bare  head  of  the  stranger. 
The  wreath  was  speedily  got  ready,  but  no 
one  of  the  girls,  not  even  Lina,  ventured  to 
complete  the  strange  proposal. 

Meanwhile  Eric  was  sitting  amidst  the 
circle  of  ladies,  and  he  expressed  his  sin- 
cere envy  of  those  persons  who  live  among 
such  beautiful  natural  scenery ;  they  might 
not  always  be  conscious  of  it,  but  it  had  a 
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braciii^  influence  upon  the  spirit,  and  there 
waa  a  keen  sense  of  loss  when  removed  into 
less  interesting  scenes.  No  one  ventured 
to  make  any  reply,  until  BeUa  remarked,  — 
•'  Praise  of  the  landscape  in  which  we  live 
is  a  sort  of  flattery  to  us,  as  if  we  ourselves, 
our  dress,  our  house,  or  anything  belonging 
to  us,  should  be  praised.^^ 

All  assented,  although  it  was  not  evident 
whether  Bella  had  expressed  approval  or 
disapproval.  Then  sue  asked  Eric  con- 
cermng  his  mother,  and  as  if  incidentally, 
but  not  without  emphasis,  alluded  to  the 
sudden  death  of  her  brother.  Baron  von 
Burgholz.  Those  present  knew  now  that 
Eric  was  of  partially  noble  descent.  Bella 
spoke  so  easily  that  speaking  seemed  a 
wholly  secondary  matter  to  her,  while  seeing 
and  being  seen  were  the  things  of  real  im- 
portance. She  hardly  moved  a  feature  in 
speaking,  scarcely  even  the  lips,  and  only 
in  smiling  eidiibited  a  full  row  of  small 
white  teeui, 

Bella  knew  that  Eric  was  looking  at  her 
attentively  while  he  spoke,  and  composedly 
as  if  she  stood  before  a  mirror,  she  offered 
her  face  to  his  gaze.  She  then  introduced 
Eric,  in  the  most  friendly  way,  to  the 
agreeable  head-forester's  wife,  a  fine  singer, 
asking  at  the  same  time  if  he  still  kept  up 
his  singing;  he  replied  that  he  had  been 
for  some  years  out  of  practice. 

The  evening  was  unusually  sultry,  and 
the  air  was  close  and  hot  over  mountain 
and  valley. 

A  thunder  storm  was  coming  up  in  the 
distance.  They  discussed  whether  they 
should  wait  for  the  storm  at  Wolfsgarten 
or  return  home  immediately.  '*  If  the  ^n- 
tlemen  were  only  here  to  decide."  The 
pleasant  forester's  lady  confessed  that  she 
was  afraid  of  a  thunder  storm. 

'*  Then  you  and  your  sister  are  in  sym- 
pathy," said  Eric. 

*' O,"  said  the  sister,  "I  am  not  at  all 
afraid." 

**  Excuse  me;  I  did  not  mean  you,  but 
the  beautiful  songstress  dwelling  here  in 
the  thicket.  Do  you  not  notice  that  Mrs 
Nightingale,  who  sang  so  spiritedly  a  few 
moments  since,  is  now  suddenly  dumb?" 
All  were  very  merry  over  this  remark,  and 
now  each  told  what  she  did  with  herself 
during  a  thunder  storm. 

*•  I  think,"  said  Eric,  **  that  we  can  find 
oat  not  so  much  the  character,  as  the  vege- 
tative life  of  the  brain,  the  nervous  temper- 
ament, as  it  is  called,  by  observing  the 
effect  which  a  thunder  storm  has  upon  us. 
We  are  so  far  removed  from  the  life  of 
Batnre,  that  when  changes  take  place  in  the 
atmosphere  that  can  be  heard  and  seen,  we 


are  taken  by  surprise,  as  if  a  voice  should 
suddenly  call  to  us  out  of  the  still  air, 
'  Attend !  thou  art  walking  and  breathing 
in  a  world  full  of  mystery  ! ' " 

*'  Ah,  here  come  the  gentlemen ! "  it  was 
suddenlpr  called  out.  Two  handsome  point- 
ers spnnging  into  the  garden  went  round 
and  round  Franken's  dog,  who  had  been 
abroad,  smelling  at  him  inquiringly,  as  if 
they  would  get  out  of  him  the  results  of  his 
experience.  The  men  came  immediately 
after  the  dogs. 

Eric  immediately  recognised  Count  Clod- 
wig,  before  his  name  was  mentioned.  His 
fine,  well-preserved  person,  the  constant 
friendliness  of  expression  on  his  smoothly 
shaven,  elderly  face,  as  yet  unwrinkled, — 
this  could  be  no  other  than  the  Count 
Clodwiff  von  Wolfsgarten ;  all  the  rest  had 
grouped  themselves  around  him  as  a  centre, 
and  exhibited  a  sort  of  deference,  as  if  he 
were  the  prince  of  the  land.  lie  possessed 
two  peculiar  characteristics  seldom  found 
togetner:  he  attracted  love,  and  at  the 
same  time  commanded  homage;  and  al- 
though he  never  exhibited  any  aristocratic 
haughtiness,  and  treated  each  one  in  a 
friendly  and  kindly  manner,  it  seemed  only 
a  matter  of  course  for  him  to  take  the  lead. 

When  Eric  was  introduced  to  him,  \m 
countenance  immediately  lighted  up,  every 
feature  beaming  with  happy  wioughts.  *  *  You 
are  welcome ;  as  the  son  of  my  Roman  friend 
you  have  inherited  my  friendship,"  he  said, 
pressing  more  closely  with  his  left  hand  the 
spectacles  over  his  eyes. 

His  manner  of  speaking  was  so  moderate 
and  agreeable  that  he  seemed  to  be  no 
stranger;  while  there  was  in  the  accent 
something  so  calm  and  measured,  that  any 
striking  novelty  was  received  from  him  as 
somethmg  for  which  you  were  unconsciously 
prepared.  He  had  always  the  same  de- 
meanor, a  steady  composure,  and  a  certain 
deliberateness,  never  making  haste,  having 
always  time  enough,  and  preserving  a 
straight-forward  uprightness  befitting  an 
old  man.  When  Eric  expressed  the  happi- 
ness it  gave  him  to  inherit  the  count's 
friendship  towards  his  father,  and  that  of 
the  countess  towards  his  mother,  a  still 
warmer  friendliness  beamed  from  Clodwig's 
countenance. 

*•  You  have  exactly  your  father's  voice," 
he  said.  "  It  was  a  hard  stroke  to  me 
when  I  heard  of  his  death,  for  I  had  thought 
of  writing  to  him  for  several  years,  but  de- 
layed until  it  was  too  late." 

When  Eric  was  introduced  now  by  Clod- 
wi^  to  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen,  it  seemed 
as  if  this  man  invested  him  with  his  own 
dignity.    "Here  I  make  you  acquainted 
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with  a  good  comrade,"  said  Clodwig,  with 
a  significant  smile,  whilst  he  introduced  him 
to  an  old  gentleman,  having  a  broad  red 
face,  and  snow-white  hair  trimmed  very 
close.  **  This  is  our  major  —  Major  Gras- 
sier." 

The  major  nodded  pleasantly,  extending 
to  Eric  a  hand  to  which  the  forefinger  was 
wanting ;  but  the  old  man  could  stul  press 
strongly  the  stranger's  hand.  He  nodded 
again,  but  said  nothing. 

The  other  gentlemen  were  also  intro- 
duced by  the  count ;  one  of  these,  a  hand- 
some young  man,  with  a  dark-brown  face 
and  fine  beard  and  moustache,  the  architect 
Erhardt,  took  his  leave  directly,  as  he  had 
an  appointment  at  the  limestone  quarry. 
The  school-director  informed  Eric  tnat  he 
had  been  also  a  pupil  of  Professor  Einsiedel. 

The  major  was  called  out  of  the  men^s 
circle  by  the  ladies ;  they  took  him  to  task, 
the  wife  of  the  Justice  leading  off,  for  having 
left  them  and  gone  off  with  the  gentlemen, 
while  always  before  he  had  been  very  atten- 
tive to  the  ladies,  and  their  faithful  knight. 
Now  he  was  to  make  amends. 

The  major  had  just  seated  himself  when 
the  girls  placed  upon  his  white  head  the 
crown  intended  for  Eric.  He  nodded  mer- 
rily, and  desired  that  a  mirror  should  be 
brought,  to  see  how  he  looked.  He  pointed 
the  forefinger  of  his  lefl  hand  to  Lina,  and 
asked  her  if  that  was  one  of  the  things  she 
learned  at  the  convent. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  major 
was  the  target  for  shafts  of  wit,  a  position 
which  some  one  in  every  society  voluntarily 
must  assume  or  submit  to  perforce.  The 
major  conferred  upon  his  acquaintance  more 
pleasure  than  he  was  aware  of,  for  every  one 
smiled  in  a  friendly  way  when  he  was 
thought  of  or  spoken  about. 

A  gust  of  wind  came  down  over  the 
plain ;  the  flag  upon  the  mansion  was  low- 
ered ;  the  upholstered  chairs  were  speedily 
put  under  the  covering  of  the  piazza ;  and 
all  had  a  feeling  of  comfort,  as  they  sat 
sociably  together  in  the  well-lighted  draw- 
ing-room, while  the  storm  raged  outside. 

For  some  time  no  other  subject  could  be 
talked  about  than  the  storm.  The  major 
told  of  a  slight  skirmish  in  which  he  luid 
been  engaged  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
fearful  thunder  and  lightning ;  be  expressed 
himself  clumsily,  but  they  understood  his 
meaning,  how  horrible  it  was  for  them  to 
be  murdering  each  other,  while  the  heavens 
were  speaking.  The  Justice  told  of  a  young 
fellow  who  was  about  to  take  a  false  oath, 
and  had  just  raised  up  his  hand,  when  a 
sudden  thunder-clap  caused  him  to  drop  it, 
crying  out,  **I  am  guilty."    The  forester 


added  laughing,  that  a  thunder  storm  was 
a  veiy  nice  thing,  as  the  wild  g&me  after- 
wards was  very  abundant.  The  school- 
director  gave  an  exceedingly  ^phic  de- 
scription of  the  difficulty  of  keepmg  children 
in  the  school-room  occupied,  as  one  could 
not  continue  the  ordinary  instruction,  and 
yet  one  did  not  know  what  should  be  done 
with  them. 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  Eric  as  if  to 
inquire  what  he  had  to  say,  and  he  re- 
marked in  an  easy  tone,  —  **What  here 
possesses  the  soul  as  a  racing  storm  is 
down  there,  on  the  lower  Rhme,  and  above 
there,  in  Alsace,  a  distant  heat  lightning 
which  cools  off  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
daytime.  People  sit  there  enjoying  them- 
selves in  gardens  and  balconies,  breathing 
in  the  pure  air  in  quiet  contemplation.  I 
might  say  that  there  are  geographical  bound- 
aries and  distinct  zones  of  feeling." 

Drawing  out  this  idea  at  length,  he  was 
able  to  make  them  wholly  forget  the  pres- 
ent. The  forester's  wife,  who  had  been 
sitting  in  the  dark  in  the  adjoining  room 
with  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  came  into  the 
drawing-room  at  these  words  of  Eric,  which 
she  must  have  heard,  and  seemed  relieved 
of  all  fear. 

Eric  spoke  for  a  long  time.  Though  his 
varied  experience  mi^ht  have  taught  him  a 
different  lesson,  he  still  believed  that  people 
always  wished  to  get  something  in  conver- 
sation, to  gain  clearer  ideas,  and.  not  merely 
to  while  away  the  time.  Hence,  when  he 
conversed,  he  gave  out  his  whole  soul,  the 
very  best  he  hi^,  and  did  not  fear  that  be- 
hind his  back  they  would  call  his  animated 
utterances  pcrtness  and  vanity.  He  had  a 
talent  for  society ;  even  more  than  that,  for 
he  placed  himself  in  the  position  of  him  whom 
he  addressed,  and  this  one  soon  felt  that 
Eric  saw  farther  than  he  himself  did,  and 
that  he  spoke  not  out  of  presumption,  but 
out  of  benevolence. 

There  is  something  really  imposing  in  a 
man  who  clearly  and  fluently  expresses  his 
ideas  to  other  people ; '  their  own  thought  is 
brought  to  light,  and  they  are  thankful  for 
the  boon.  But  most  persons  are  imposed 
upon  by  the  "  Sir  Oracle"  who  gives  them 
to  understand,  ''I  am  speaking  of  things 
which  you  do  not  and  cannot  comprehend ; " 
and  the  Sir  Oracles  carry  so  much  the 
greater  weight  of  influence. 

The  men,  and  more  particulariy  the  Jus- 
tice and  the  school-director,  shrugged  their 
shoulders.  Eric's  enthusiasm  and  his  un- 
reserved unfolding  of  his  own  interior  life 
had  in  it  something  odd,  even  wounding  to 
some  of  the  men .  They  felt  that  this  strange 
manner,  this  extraordinary  revelation  of 
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ettincter,  this  poimng  out  of  one's  best, 
was  attractive  to  the  ladies^  and  that  they, 
getting  in  a  word  incidentally  and  without 
being  able  to  complete  a  thonght,  or  round 
off  a  period,  were  wholly  cast  into  the 
shade.  The  Jnsdce,  obserring  the  beaming 
e}res  of  his  daughter  and  of  the  forester^s 
wife,  whispered  to  the  school-director, 
"  This  is  a  dangerous  person/^ 

The  company  broke  up  into  groups. 
Eric  stood  with  Clodwiff  in  the  bow- 
window,  and  they  looked  out  upon  the 
night.  The  lightning  flashed  orer  the 
distant  moimtains,  sometimes  lighting  up  a 
pNeak  in  the  horizon,  sometimes  manne  a 
rift  in  the  sky,  as  if  behind  it  were  another 
sk^,  while  the  thunder  rdled,  shaking  the 
ceiling  and  tinkling  the  pendent  prisms  of 
the  cmmdelier. 

**  There  are  circumstances  and  eyents 
which  occur  and  repeat  themsdves  as  if 
they  had  already  {Missed  before  us  in  a 
drcuim,^'  Clodwiff  began.  '*  Just  as  I  now 
stand  here  witn  you,  I  stood  with  your 
father  in  the  Roman  Campagna.  I  know 
not  how  it  chanced,  but  we  spoke  of  that 
▼iew  in  which  the  things  of  the  world  are 
regarded  under  the  aspect  of  the  infinite, 
and  then  your  father  said,— methinks  I 
still  hear  bis  voice,  —  *  Only  when  we  take 
in  the  Hfe  of  humanity  as  a  whole  do  we 
have,  as  thinkers,  that  rest  which  the  be- 
hevers  receive  firom  faith,  for  then  the 
worid  lives  to  us  as  to  them,  in  the  oneness 
of  God^s  thought.  He  who  follows  up  only 
the  individual  ant  cannot  comprehend  its 
zigzag  track,  or  its  fate  as  it  suddenly  falls 
mto  the  hole  of  the  ant-lion,  who  must  also 
get  a  living.  But  he  who  regards  the  ant- 
Mlasa-i^le— '" 

Godwig  suddenly  stopped.  From  tiie 
valley  they  heard  the  shrm  whistle  of  the 
loeofttotive,  and  the  hollow  rumbling  of  the 
tnin  of  cars. 

**  But  at  that  time,"  he  continued  after  a 

rie,  and  his  face  was  limited  up  by  a  sud- 
fliudi  of  lij^htning,  '*  at  that  time  no  lo- 
oomotive^s  whistle  bn>ke  in  upon  our  quiet 
meditation.'* 

"  And  yet,**  said  Eric,  ''  I  do  not  like  to 
regard  this  shrill  tone  as  a  discord." 
**Go  on,  I  am  curious  to  hear  why  not." 
**  Is  it  not  grand  that  human  beio^  con- 
tinae  their  ordinary  pursuits  in  the  midst 
of  nature'i  disturbances?  In  our  modem 
ige  an  unalterable  system  of  movements  is 
seen  to  be  oontinnaHy  operating  upon  our 


earth.  May  it  not  be  said  that  all  our  do- 
ing is  but  a  preparation  of  the  way,  a  mak« 
ing  straight  the  path,  so  that  the  eternal 
forces  of  nature  may  move  in  freedom? 
The  man  of  this  new  age  has  the  railroad 
to  serve*  him." 

Clodwig  gra^d  Ericas  hand.  Bright 
flashes  of  lightning  illumined  the  beammg 
face  of  the  young  man  and  the  serene  coun- 
tenance of  the  old  count.  Clodwig  pressed 
warmly  Ericas  hand,  as  if  he  would  say, 
** Welcome  again!  now  art  thou  truly 
mine."  Love,  suddenly  taking  possession 
of  two  hearts,  is  said  to  make  them  one ; 
and  is  it  not  also  true  of  friendship? 

It  was  so  here.  The  two  confronted 
each  other,  not  with  any  foreboding,  or  ex- 
citement of  feeling,  but  with  a  clear  and 
firm  recognition  that  eadi  had  found  his 
own  dioicest  possession ;  thepr  felt  that  they 
belonged  to  each  other,  and  it  was  entirely 
forgotten  that  they  had  looked  into  each 
other^s  eyes  for  the  first  time  only  a  few 
moments  before.  They  had  become  united 
in  the  pure  thought  of  the  Eternal  that  has 
no  measure  of  time ;  they  may  have  stood 
there  speediless  for  a  long  time  after  un- 
clasping their  hands ;  they  were  united,  and 
they  were  one  without  the  need  of  word, 
without  external  sign. 
.  In  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  as  if  he  had 
a  secret  to  reveal,  which  he  could  hardly 
open  his  lips  to  utter,  and  yet  which  he 
must  not  withheld,  Clodwig  said,  —  "In 
sudi  storms  I  have  often  thought  of  that 
former  period  when  the  whole  land  firom. 
here  to  the  Odenwald  was  a  great  lake,  out 
of  which  the  mountain  peaks  towered  as- 
islands,  until  the  water  forced  for  itself  a^ 
channel  through  the  wall  of  rock.  And^ 
have  you,  my  young  firiend,  ever  enter- 
tained the  thought  that  chaos  may  come 
again?" 

**Te8,  indeed;  but  we  cannot  transpont 
ourselves  into  the  pre-human  or  post-human 
period.  We  can  only  fill  out»  accordii^^  te 
our  strength,  our  allotted  time  of  three  scoie 
years  and  ten."  The  major  now  came  and 
mvited  them  to  go  into  the  inner  saloon, 
where  the  company  had  assembled.  Clod- 
wigagain  stroked  boMy  Ericas  hand,  saying, 
•*  WiB  you  come? "  Like  two  lovers  wm) 
have  just  given  a  secret  kiss  and  an  em- 
brace, they  rejoined  the  company.  No  one 
suspected  why  their  countenances  were  so 
radiant. 
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Aftbb  the  crisis  of  a  storm  has  passed,  a 
companj^  of  persons  become  velry  lively,  and 
have  an  additional  feeling  of  home.  They 
had  withdrawn  into  the  inner  music  saloon, 
whose  vaulted  ceiling,  brilliantly  lighted  up, 
had  even  a  festive  appearance.  Balf  way 
up  the  walls  of  the  room  four  balconies  pro- 
jected, and  in  the  centre  was  the  grand  pi- 
ano. On  one  side  was  a  circular  seat,  upon 
an  elevated  platform,  where  Bella  was  sit- 
ting with  the  happy  Justice's  wife  on  the 
right,  and  the  forester's  wife  on  the  left. 

xhe  young  girls  were  promenading  arm 
in  arm  through  the  saloon,  and  Fr^iken, 
full  of  his  jokes,  accompanied  them;  he 
carried  in  his  hand  a  rose  out  of  Lina's 
wreath ;  when  Clodwig  and  £rio  joined  the 
circle,  with  the  major,  the  young  people 
came  up  to  them. 

Bella  asked  the  major  whether  the  work 
upon  the  castle,  which  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
had  begun  to  rebuild,  was  still  continued. 
The  major  nodded ;  he  always  nodded  sev- 
eral times  before  he  spoke,  as  if  carefully 
arranging  beforehand  wnat  be  should  say. 

He  asserted  very  confidently  that  they 
would  find  a  spring  in  the  castle  court-yard. 
Clodwig  bonged  him  to  preserve  carefully 
every  relic  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  Bo- 
man  period,  and  promised  soon  to  go  him- 
self, and  superintend  the  excavations.  The 
head-forester  jestingly  observed,  '*Herr 
Sonnenkamp/'— -everybody  called  him  Herr, 
but  with  a  peculiar  accent,  as  if  they  wished 
no  further  acquaintance  with  him,  —  '*  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  will  probably  now  give  his 
name  to  the  restored  castle." 
■  When  Herr  Sonnenkamp's  name  was 
mentioned,  it  seemed  as  if  a  dam  had  been 
carried  away,  and  the  conversation  rushed 
in  headlonff  from  all  quarters. 

'*  Herr  Sonnenkamp  has  a  deal  of  under- 
standing,^* said  the  school-director,  '*  but 
Moli^re  maliciously  observes,  that  die  rich 
man's  understanding  is  in  his  pocket.'' 

The  ap(^hecary  added,  **  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp loves  to  represent  himself  as  an  incor- 
xigible  sinner,  in  the  hope  that  nobody  will 
believe  him ;  but  people  do  believe  him." 
-  Eric  caught  the  names  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp, Frau  Ceres,  Manna,  Boland,  Fran 
Perini ;  it  was  like  the  dmrping  of  birda  in 
the  woods,  all  sounds  mingled  together*  and 
no  one  melody  distinctly  neard.  The  wife 
of  the  Justice,  with  a  significant  glance  to- 
wards Pranken,  said,  "Men  like  uie  major 
and  Herr  von  Pranken  can  take  up  at  once 
such  mysterious,  interloping  people  from 
abroad,  but  ladies  must  be  more  reserved." 


Then  the  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  liie 
old  established  families  could  not  be  too 
strict  in  receiving  foreign  intruders. 

In  a  somewhat  forced  humor,  Bella  joked 
about  the  long  naib  of  Frau  C&rea ;  but  her 
lips  trembled  when  Clodwig  said  very  sharp- 
ly, '*  Among  the  Indians  long  nails  take  the 
place  of  iamilv  descent,  and  the  one  per- 
haps is  as  good  as  the  other." 

All  were  amazed  when  Clodwig  spoke  so 
disparagingly  of  the  nobility.  He  seemed 
displeased  at  the  detracting  remarks  upon 
the  Sonnenkamp  family  f  he  was  above  all 
meanness,  and  everytlnng  small  and  invidi- 
ous was  as  offensive  to  him  as  a  disagree- 
able odor.  Turning  to  Eric,  he  said, — 
"  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  the  present  subject  of 
the  conversation,  is  the  owner  of  many  mil- 
lions. To  acquire  such  immense  wealth  is 
an  evidence  of  strength;  or,  I  should  rather 
say,  to  acauire  ^reat  wealth  shows  sreat 
vigor;  to  keep  it  requires  great  wisdom; 
and  to  use  it  well  is  a  virtue  and  an  art." 

He  paused,  and  as  no  one  spoke,  he  con- 
tinued, —  '*  Biches  have  a  certain  title  to 
respect ;  riches,  especially  one's  own  acqui- 
sition, are  an  evidence  or  activity  and  ser- 
vice. Far  easier  does  it  appear  to  me  to 
be  a  prince,  than  to  be  a  man  of  such  ex- 
cessive wealth.  Such  an  accumulation  of 
power  is  apt  to  make  men  arbitrary ;  a  very 
wealthy  man  lives  in  an  atmosphere  saturat- 
ed, as  it  were,  with  the  consciousness  of 
supreme  power,  and  ceases  to  be  an  indi- 
vidual personality,  and  the  whole  world  as- 
sumes to  him  the  aspect  of  a  price-current 
list.    Have  you  ever  met  such  a  man  P  " 

Before  Eric  could  re|^y,  Pranken  roughly 
broke  in,  **  Captain  Doumay  wishes  to  be- 
come the  tutor  of  the  young  Sonnenkamp." 
All  eyea  were  directed  towards  Eric;  he 
was  regarded  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly 
transformed,  and  clad  in  a  beggar's  gar- 
ment. The  men  nodde.d  to  each  other  and 
shru^ed  their  shoulders ;  a  man  engaging 
in  a  private  employment,  and  such  an  em- 
ployment too,  had  lost  idl  title  to  consider- 
ation. The  ladies  looked  at  him  compas- 
sionately. Eric  saw  nothing  of  all  tnis. 
He  did  not  know  what  Pramcen  meant  by 
this  surprising  revelation;  he  felt  that  lie 
must  make  some  reply,  but  knew  not  uriiat 
to  say. 

A  painful  pause  followed  Pranken's  oom<^ 
munication.  Clodwig  had  placed  his  hands 
upon  his  lips,  that  luid  become  very  pale. 
At  last  he  said,  **  Such  an  amKuntment  wiU 
contribute  to  your  honor,  and  to  the  honor 
and  ^ood  fortune  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp." 

Enc  felt  a  broad  hand  laid  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  on  looking  round  he  gazed 
into  the  smiling  countenance  of  the  major. 
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w1k>,  pornting  eeveral  times  with  bis  left 
land  to  his  heart,  said  at  last,  **Xhe  count 
has  expressed  what  I  wished  to  say,  but  it 
is  better  for  him  to  hare  said  it,  and  he  has 
done  it  much  better  than  I  could.  Carry 
out  your  purpose,  comrade." 

Pranken  now  came  up,  and  said,  in  a  very 
aSkble  tone,  that  it  was  he  who  had  adyised 
and  recommended  Eric.  Lina  had  opened 
a  window,  and  called  out  in  a  clear  voice, 
*•  Tbe  storm  is  over." 

A  fresh,  fragrant  air  streaming  into  the 
saloon  gave  relief  to  their  constraint,  and 
ereiy  one  breathed  freely  again.  A  gentle 
rain  still  pattered  down,  but  the  nightingales 
were  again  singing  in  the  woods.  They 
now  urged  the  forester's  wife  to  sing.  She 
declined,  but  'could  not  withstand  the  re- 
quest of  Bella,  who  very  seldom  played, 
tiiat  she  would  sing  to  her  accompaniment. 

The  forester's  wife  sang  some  songs  with 
so  fresh  and  youthful  a  voice,  so  clear  and 
simple,  that  the  hearts  of  all  the  hearers 
were  touched!  Lina  also  was  urged  to  sing. 
She  insisted  that  she  could  not  to-day,  but, 
on  receiving  a  reproving  glance  from  her 
mother,  she  seated  herself  at  the  piano, 
sang  some  notes,  and  then  gave  up.  With- 
out embarrassment,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened, she  said,  •*!  have  now  proved  to 
you  that  I  can't  sing  to-day." 

The  wife  of  the  Justice  bit  her  lips,  and 
breathed  hard  with  quivering  nostrils,  at 
tbe  fbolish  girl  acting  as  if  nothing  was  the 
matter.  The  forester's  wife  sang  another 
song ;  and  now  Lina,  placing  herself  at  her 
side,  said  that  she  would  smg  a  duet,  but 
she  could  not  sing  alone.  And  she  did  sing, 
in  a  fresh  soprano  voice,  somewhat  timidly, 
but  with  clear  and  pure  tone. 

With  unconscious  simplicity,  as  if  he 
were  an  old  acquaintance,  she  now  asked 
Eric  to  sing.  The  whole  company  united 
in  the  request,  but  Eric  positively  declined, 
and  looked  up  surprised  when  Ptanken 
joined  in  with  the  remark,  *•  The  captain  is 
right  in  not  exhibiting  at  once  all  his  va- 
ried talents."  It  was  swd  in  the  gentlest 
tone,  but  the  sarcastic  point  was  mimistak- 
able. 

"I  thank  yoe  fbr  standing  by  me  like  a 
good  comrade,"  said  Eric,  looking  round. 

The  sky  was  clear,  only  it  still  lightened 
over  the  Taunus  mountains.  The  com- 
pioy  took  their  leave,  with  many  thanks 
ror  tbe  delf^rtful  day  they  had  spent,  and 
Ae  diarming  evening.  Even  the  perpetu- 
iDy  silent  ••  Mrs.  Lay-figure  "  now  spoke, 
wearing  in  her  fashionable  new  hood, 
lira  she  had  put  on  very  becomingly. 
JBst  as  tiiey  were  departing,  the  physician 
Ub  appeairance.    He  had  been  de* 


tained  by  the  srtorm  while  visiting  a  patient 
in  a  neighboring  village.  He  drove  off  with 
the  rest,  having  scarcely  had  time  to  say 
good-evening  to  the  C!ount  Clodwig  and 

Bella  drew  a  long  breath  when  the  re- 
ception was  all  over.  There  was  mudi 
conversation  in  the  different  carriages,  but 
in  one  there  was  weeping,  for  Lma  re- 
ceived a  sharp  scolding  for  her  behavior, 
in  acting  as  if  she  were  nothing  but  a  stu- 
pid, simple  country  girl.  Instead  of  being 
sprightly  and  making  the  most  of  herself, 
she  oehavcd  as  if  sue  had  come,  only  an 
hour  before,  firom  keeping  geese.  Ijina 
had  for  a  long  time  been ,  accustomed 
to  these  violent  reproofs,  but  she  seemed  to- 
day to  take  them  more  feelingly  to  heart. 
She  had  been  so  happy,  that  now  the  se- 
vere lecture  came  doubly  hard.  She  si- 
lently wept. 

The  Justice,  who  was  no  justice  of  the 
peace  in  his  own  family,  took  no  part  in 
this  feminine  outbreak.  Not  until  he  was 
ready  to  take  a  fresh  cigar  did  he  say, 
**  This  loquacious  Doumay  seems  to  me  a 
dangerous  man." 

*•  I  think  him  very  agreeable." 

"Woman's  logic!  as  if  the  amiability, 
instead  of  excluding,  did  not  rather  include, 
the  dangerous  element.  Dont  you  see 
through  this  very  transparent  intrigue  P  " 

"Then  put  together  these  facts:  we 
come  across  him  at  the  convent,  where  the 
daughter  of  this  exceedingly  wealthy  Heir 
Sonnenkamp  is  living,  and  he  acts  as  if  he 
knew  no  one,  and  had  no  special  end  in 
view.  Now  he  wants  to  be  the  tutor  of 
young  Sonnenkamp.    £[a !  what  a  flash !  ^^ 

A  bright  flash  of  lightning  illuniined  not 
onlv  the  landscape,  but  the  relation  in 
which  several  people  stood  to  each  other. 
Especially  the  Eden  villa  was  as  clearly 
dehned  in  every  part  as  if  it  were  only  a 
few  paces  off. 

*•  Just  see,"  continued  the  Justice,  •*  how 
this  great  pile  of  buildings  and  the  park  are 
lighted  up,  and  no  one  Imows  what  is  brew* 
ing  up  here.  Amazing  world !  Baron  Prank- 
en  introduces  this  Doumay  to  his  sister- 
in-law  and  his  father-in-law  as  a  friend,  and 
yet  these  two  men  are  sworn  enemies;" 

The  wife  of  the  Justice  was  vexed  with 
her  husband.  He  was  so  animated,  and 
made  such  keen  observations,  alone  with 
her  and  at  home,  while  in  society  he  had 
hardly  a  word  to  say,  and  let  others  bear 
away  all  the  honors. 

••Who  is  the  father-in-law  you  speak 
ofP"  she  asked,  for  the  sake  of  saying 
something. 
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«*Why,  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  of  course; 
at  least,  he  is  to  be.  That  inexhaustible 
wealth  of  his  is  guano  for  the  Baron  Prank< 
en ;  he  needs  it,  and  why  should  he  trouble 
himself  about  where  it  comes  from  ?  " 

Lina  threw  her  veil  over  her  face,  and 
shut  her  eyos.  The  Justice  now  explained 
the  special  reasons  why  neither  hoiuor  his 
wife,  should  become  mixed  up  in  these  af- 
fairs. 

**  This  captain^octor  is  a  dangerous 
man,  dangerous  in  many  respects.*'  This 
was  his  iast  remark,  and  they  were  silent 
nutil  they  reached  home. 

CHAPTER  vm. 

CONFESSION  OF  TWO  KINDS. 

Otto  von  Pranken  walked  with  his  sis* 
ter  Bella  up  and  down  the  garden.  Otto  in< 
formed  her  that  he  had  recommended  Erie 
to  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  but  that  he  waa  al- 
ready very  sorry  for  it. 

Bella,  who  was  always  out  of  humor 
after  she  had  made  herself  a  victim  to  the 
collation,  turned  now  her  ill  humor  affainst 
her  brother,  who  had  introduced  to  her  as 
a  fitting  miest  one  who  was,  or  wished  to  be, 
a  menuu,  and  above  all,  a  menial  of  that 
Herr  Sonnenkamp.  With  mischievous  sat- 
isfaction she  added  thereto,  that  Otto  must 
take  delight  in  boldly  leaping  over  difficul- 
ties, since  he  had  recommended  into  the 
family  such  an  attractive  person  as  this 
doctor »- she  made  use  of  that  title  as  be- 
ing inferior  to  that  of  captain.  The  natural 
consequence  would  be  tnat  the  daughter  of 
the  house  would  fall  in  love  with  her  broth- 
er's tutor. 

"This  Herr  Doumay,"  she  ended  by 
•aying,  **  is  a  very  attractive  person,  not 
merely  because  he  is  extraordinarily  hand- 
some, but  yet  more  because  he  possesses  a 
romantic  open-heartedness  ana  honesty. 
Whether  it  is  genuine  or  assumed,  at  any 
rate,  it  tells,  and  particularly  witii  a  girl  of 
seventeen  just  out  of  a  convent." 

Otto  answered  good  naturedly,  that  he 
had  given  his  sister  credit  for  a  less  common- 
place imagination ;  moreover,  that  Eric  was 
an  acknowledged  woman-hater,  who  would 
never  love  a  real  woman  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Yet  Branken  declared  his  intention  of  caU- 
ing  the  next  morning  at  the  viiU,  and  tell- 
ing Herr  Sonnenkamp  in  confidence  how 
veiy  reluctant  he  was  to  give  the  recommen- 
dation ;  that  he  should  beseech  him  to  dis- 
miss the  applicant  politely,  for  he  might  with 
propriety  and  justice  say  that  Eric  would 
mooulate  the  boy  with  radical  ideas ;  res, 
that  it  might  further  be  said  to  Herr  Son- 
nenkampy  that  to  receive  Eric  would  be 


displeasing  at  court.  This  last  reason,  he 
thought,  would  carry  all  before  it.  Pran- 
ken had  worked  himself  into  the  belief  that 
to  have  a  secure  position  in  the  court-circle 
was  the  highest  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
could  aim  at. 

Bella  rejected  this  plan ;  she  took  pleas- 
ure in  inciting  her  brother  to  gain  the  vic- 
tory over  sucn  an  opponent ;  that  would  in- 
spire him  with  fresh  animation.  Moreover, 
that  it  might  be  well  to  offset  the  Lady 
Perini,  whose  ecclesiastical  tendencies  no 
one  had  thoroughly  fathomed,  by  a  man 
who  was  a  representative  of  the  world,  and 
under  obligations  of  gratitude  to  them. 
And  further  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that 
a  perpetual,  secret  war  would  exist  between 
Donna  Perini  and  this  over-confident  Dour- 
nay,  so  that,  whatever  might  happen,  they 
would  have  the  regulation  and  disposal  of 
mattersin  their  own  hands. 

Bella  for^t  all  her  vexation,  for  a  whole 
web  of  intrigue  unfolded  itself  clearly  to  her 
sight,  agreeable  in  the  prosecution,  and 
tending  to  one  result.  She  was  the  confi- 
dante of  Fraulein  Perini,  but  she  herself 
did  not  wholly  trust  her,  and  Otto  must  rcfc- 
main  intimate  with  Eric ;  and  in  this  way, 
thejr  would  hold  the  Sonnenkamp  family  in 
their  hands,  for  Eric  would  undoubtedly  ac- 
quire great  influence.  • 

Otto  strenuously  resisted  the  carrying  out 
of  the  part  assigned  to  him,  but  he  was  not 
let  off.  A  cat  sitting  quiet  and  breathless 
before  a  mouse-hole  will  not  be  enticed 
away,  for  she  knows  that  the  mouse  will 
come  out ;  it  is  nibbling  already ;  and  then 
there  is  a  successful  spring.  Bella  had 
one  means  of  inducing  her  brother  to  do  as 
she  wished;  she  need  only  repeat  to  him 
how  irresistible  he  was,  and  how  necessa- 
ry it  was  for  him  to  gain  that  self-confidenoe 
which  had  hitherto  stood  him  in  such  good 
part.  Otto  was  not  fully  convinced,  but  he 
was  persuaded  that  he  soon  would  be. 
And,  moreover,  this  Doumay  was  a  poor 
man  whom  one  must  help ;  he  had  taken  to- 
day the  sudden  revelation  of  his  position 
in  life  with  a  good  grace,  and  behaved  very 
well. 

Whilst  brother  and  sister  promenaded  in 
the  garden,  Eric  sat  in  the  study  of  Count 
Clodwig,  that  was  lighted  by  a  branching 
lamp.  Thej  sat  opposite,  in  arm-chairs,  at 
the  long  wnting-table.  '*I  rejg;r6t,"  Clod- 
wig  be^an,  *'that  the  physician  came  so 
late ;  he  has  a  rough  rind,  but  a  sound  heart. 
I  think  that  you  and  he  wili  be  good 
friends." 

Eric  said  nothing,  and  Clodwig  contin- 
ued :  '*  I  cannot  understand  why  my  broth- 
er-in-law, in  his  peculiar  manner,  informed 
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the  con^MUiir  so  roddenly  of  your  intention. 
Now  it  18  a  common  topio  of  convenation, 
and  your  excellent  project  loses  its  first 
naiTe  charm." 

Eric  replied  with  great  decision,  tbat«we 
must  allow  the  deed  resolved  upon  in  med- 
itation to  come  into  the  cold  soarp  air  of 
the  critical  understanding. 

Qodwig  again  sazed  at  him  fixedly,  ap- 
parently surprised  tlutt  this  man  should  be 
so  well  armed  at  all  points;  and  placii^ 
his  small  hand  upon  a  portfolio  before  him 
as  if  he  were  writing  down  sometiiing  new, 
he  resumed :  — 

**  I  haye,  torday^  been  confirmed  anew  in 
an  old  opinion.  People  generally^  r^ard 
private  employment  as  a  degradation,  roi- 
gardless  of  the  consideration  that  the  im- 
portant thing  is,  in  what  spirit  one  serves, 
and  not  whom  he  serves.  *  I  serve,*  is  the 
motto  of  my  maternal  ancestors." 

The  old  man  paused,  and  £rio  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  going  on,  or  waited 
ibr  a  reply ;  but  Clodwig  continued :  '*  It 
is  regarded  as  highly  honorable  when  a 
general  officer,  or  a  state  official  undertakes 
ue  education  of  a  prince ;  but  is  it  any  the 
less  honorable  to  engage  in  the  work  of  ed- 
ucating thirty  peasant  lads,  or  to  devote 
one's  self,  as  you  do,  to  the  bringing  up  of 
this  wealUiy  youth  P  And  now  i  have  one 
request  to  make  of  ;^ou." 

"  My  only  desire  is  to  grant  it." 

**  Will  you  tell  me  as  exactly  as  possible 
how  you  have  so— *I  mean,  how  you  have 
become  what  ^ou  are  ?  " 

**  Most  wilUnglv ;  and  I  will  deserve  the 
honor  of  being  allowed  to  speak  so  unre- 
servedly, by  not  being  too  modest.  I  will 
speak  to  you  as  to  myself." 

Clodwig  rang  a  bell  that  stood  upon  the 
table,  and  a  servant  entered.  '*Kobert, 
what  room  is  assije^d  to  the  doctor?" 
••  The  brown  one  directly  over  the  count^s 
diamber."  **  Let  the  captain  have  the  bal- 
eooy  chamber."  '*If  the  count  will  par- 
don me,  the  lug^^age  of  Leonhard^  Pnnce 
of  Saxony,  is  still  in  that  room."  '*No 
matter ;  and,  one  thinjg  more,  I  desire  not 
to  be  interrupted  until  I  ring." 

The  servant  departed,  ai^  Qodwig  set- 
tied  himself  in  tne  arm-chair,  drawmg  a 
plush  sola-blanket  over  his  knees ;  then  he 
sud,  **  If  I  shut  my  eyes,  do  not  think  that 
I  am  asleep." 

In  the  manner  with  which  Clodwig  now 
bade  Erie  speak  out  frankly,  there  was  a 
trustful  kindness,  very  far  removed  from  all 
patronising  condescension;  it  expressed, 
rather,  an  intkoate  sympathy  and  a  most 
hiartjr  confidence.    Eric  began. 


CHAPTER  lY. 
A  SEEKER. 

"  I  AM  twenty-eight  years  old,  and  when 
I  review  my  life,  it  seems  to  me  so  far  to 
have  been  only  a  search.  One  occupation 
leaves  so  many  faculties  dormant,  and  yet 
the  torture  of  making  a  choice  must  come 
to  an  end ;  and  in  every  calling  of  life  the 
entire  manhood  may  be  maintained  and 
called  forth  into  action. 

*'  I  am  the  child  of  a  perfectly  happy 
marriage,  and  you  know  what  that  means. 
I  shared,  from  my  third  year,  the  education 
of  the  Prince  Leonhard.  There  was  a  per- 
petual opposition  between  us,  the  reason  of 
which  I  did  not  discover  until  later,  when 
an  open  breach  occurred.  I  then  saw  for 
the  nrst  time,  that  a  sort  of  dissimulation, 
which  does  not  agree  with  eood  comrade- 
ship, had  made  me  outwartUjr  deferential, 
and  inwardly  uneasy  and  irritated.  Pen- 
haps  nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  very 
nature  of  a  chUd  than  a  perpetual  deference 
and  compliant  acquiescence. 

'*I  entered  the  military  school,  whwe  I 
received  marked  rcmect,  because  I  had 
been  the  comrade  of  the  prince.  Mv  father 
was  there  my  special  instructor,  ana  there 
I  lived  two  ^ears  with  your  brother-in-law. 
I  was  not  distinguished  as  a.  scholar. 

*'One  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life 
was  the  one  on  which  I  wore  my  epaulets 
for  the  first  time ;  and  though  the  day  on 
which  I  laid  aside  my  uniform  was  not  less 
happy,  I  am  not  yet  free  from  inconsistency. 
I  cannotfto  this  day,  see  a  battery  of  artil* 
ler^  pass  by  ^thout  feeling  my  heart  beat  ' 
quicker. 

**  I.  travel  backwards  and  foprards,  and  I 

fray  you  to  excuse  disconnected  narration, 
have,  to-day,  been  through  such  a  various 
experience ;  but  I  will  now  endeavor  to  tell 
my  story  more  directly  and  concisely. 

**  Soon  after  I  became  lieutenant,  my  pa- 
rents removed  to  the  university  city ;  I  was 
now  left  alone.  I  was,  for  a  whole  year, 
contented  with  myself  and  happy,  like 
every  one  around  me.  I  can  remember 
now  the  very  hour  of  a  beautiful  autumn 
afternoon,^!  still  see  the  tree,  and  hear 
the  magpie  in  its  branches,  *--  when  I  sud- 
denly reined  in  my  horse,  and  soniething 
withm  me  asked,  '  What  art  thou  doiug  in 
the  world  ?  training  thyself  and  thy  recruits 
to  kill  thy  fellow-men  m  the  most  scientific 
manner?'" 

««  Allow  me  to  ask  one  question,"  Clod* 
wig  mildly  interrupted.  **  Did  the  milUary 
school  never  seem,  to  you  a  school  of  i 
and  part  of  your  profession  ?  " 
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Eric  was  confased,  and  replied  in  the 
negative ;  then  collecting  his  thoughts,  he 
resumed :  *•  I  sought  to  drire  away  oppres- 
•ive  thoughts,  but  they  would  not  leave 
me.  I  had  fallen  out  with  myself  and  my 
occupation.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  useless 
to  myself  and  to  the  world  I  seemed  to  be, 
—all  was  empty,  bare,  desolate.  There 
were  days  when  I  was  ashamed  of  my  dress, 
that  I,  a  sound,  strong  man,  should  be  loaf- 
ing about  so  well  dressed,  my  horse  perhaps 
consuming  the  oats  of  some  poor  man." 

**  That  is  morbid,"  Clodwig  struck  in 
with  vehemence. 

**  I  see  it  is  now ;  but  then  it  was  differ- 
ent in  the  first  stress  of  feeling.  The  Cri- 
mean war  broke  out,  and  I  asked  for  a  fur^ 
lough,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with 
actual  war.  My  commander.  Prince  Leon- 
hard,  at  the  rifle-practice,  casually  asked 
mb  which  army  I  meant  to  join ;  and  before 
I  could  reply,  he  added,  in  a  caustic  tone, 
*  Would  you  prefer  to  enlist  with  the  light 
French  or  the  heavy  Englishman?'  My 
tongue  was  tied,  and  I  perceived  clearly 
my  own  want  of  a  dear  understanding  of 
my  position.  How  mere  a  cipher  was  I, 
standing  there  without  any  knowledge  oi 
m3r8elf  or  the  world !  My  outer  relations 
shared  in  the  total  ruin  of  my  inner  being. 
Must  I  relate  to  you  all  these  petty  annoys 
ances  ?  I  deserved  to  have  them,  for  there 
was  in  me  nothing  but  contradiction,  and 
my  whole  life  was  one  single  great  lie.  A 
uniform  had  been  given  me ;  I  was  not  my- 
self, and  I  was  a  poor  soldier,  for  I  aban- 
doned myself  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  wished  to  solve  the  riddle  of  life.  I 
am  of  a  peculiarly  companionable,  sympa- 
thetic nature,  and  yet  the  continued  life 
among  my  fellow-soldiers  had  become  an 
impossibility. 

<*  I  bore  it  two  years,  Aen  asked  for  mv 
discharge ;  which  I  received,  with  the  rank 
of  Captain,  out  of  respect  to  my  parents,  I 
think.  I  was  free,  at  last,  and  yet,  as  I 
said  before,  it  saddened  me  to  break  away 
from  my  life. 

**  I  was  free !  It  was  strange  to  look  out 
into  the  world  and  say.  World,  what  do  you 
want  of  me  P  What  must  I  do  for  you  ? 
Here  are  a  thousand  employments ;  which 
shall  I  take?  I  was  ready  for  anything. 
I  had  a  fine  voice,  and  many  people  thought 
that  I  might  become  a  professional  singer, 
and  I  received  overtures  to  that  efiSct. 
But  mv  own  inclination  led  in  a  very  differ- 
ent direction.  An  earnest  longing  pos- 
sessed me  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  my 
fellow-men.  Had  I  been  a  devout  believer, 
I  Uiink  I  should  have  become  a  monk." 

Clodwig  opened  his  eyea  and  met  Ericas 


beaming  ^ance.  After  a  short  pause, 
Clodwig  m>dded  to  Eric,  then  folded  his 
arms  again  on  hia  breast,  laid  his  head  back, 
nodded  again,  and  closed  his  eyes.  Eiic 
continued :  — 

*'  When  I  first  went  through  the  streets 
in  a  civilian's  dress,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  walk* 
ing  naked  before  the  eyes  of  men,  as  one 
sometimes  sqgeos  to  be  in  troubled  dreams. 
In  such  a  helpless,  forlorn  state  of  feeling, 
one  grows  superstitious,  and  is  easily  gov- 
erned by  the  merest  accidents.  The  first 
person  who  met  me,  and  stared  at  me,  as  if 
doubting  who  I  was,  was  my  former  captaiut 
who  had  leil  the  service,  and  was  superin- 
tendent of  a  House  of  Correction  for  jnen. 
He  had  seen  the  notice  of  my  discharge, 
and  remembering  some  oi'  my  form^  at- 
tempts in  that  direction,  asked  whether  I 
meant  to  devote  myself  entirely  to  poetryl 
I  answered  in  the  negative,  and  he  told  me 
that  he  was  looking  for  an  assistant.  My 
decision  was  soon  made;  I  would  conse- 
crate myself  to  the  care  and  elevation  of 
my  fallen  fellow-men.  Ailer  entering  on 
my  new  occupation  I  wrote  to  my  parents. 
My  father  replied  to  me^  that  he  appreciat- 
ed my  efforts,  but  foresaw  with  certainty 
that  my  natural  love  of  beauty  would  make 
a  life  among  criminals  unbearable  to  me; 
he  was  right.  I  tried  with  all  my  miffht  to 
keep  in  subjection  a  longing  for  the  higher 
luxuries  of 'life»  but  in  vain.  I  was  without 
that  peculiar  natural  vein,  or  perhaps  had 
not  reached  that  elevated  standpoint,  which 
enables  one  to  look  upon  and  to  treat  all 
the  aspects  of  life  as  so  many  natural  phe- 
nomena. In  my  captain's  unilbrm,I received 
more  respect  from  the  prisoners  than  in  my 
citizen's  dress.  This  experience  was  a  sort 
of  nightmare  to  me.  Life  among  the  con- 
victs, who  were  either  hardened  brutes  or 
cunninj^  hypocrites,  became  a  hell  to  me, 
and  thS  hell  had  one  peculiar  torment.  I 
fell  into  a  mood  of  morbid  self-criticsm,  be- 
cause I  could  not  forget  the  world,  but  was 
constantly  trying  to  guess  the  thoughts  of 
others.  I  tormented  myself  by  ima^;ining 
what  men  said  of  my  course.  In  their  eyes 
I  seemed  to  mvself  now  an  idealistic  vaga- 
bond, if  you  will  allow  the  expression.  This 
I  was  not,  and  would  not  be,  and  above  all, 
I  was  determined  that  my  enemies  and  de- 
riders  should  not  have  the  triumph  of  see- 
ing me  the  wreck  of  a  fickle  ana  purpose- 
less existence. 

'*  Ah,  I  vexed  myself  unnecessarily ;  for 
who  has  time  or  inclination  to  look  for  a 
man  who  has  disappeared  !  Men  bury  the 
dead,  and  go  back  to  their  every-day  work, 
and  so  they  bu^  the  living  too.  I  do  not 
reproach  them  for  it,  it  must  be  so. 
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^IlbecameolearloiDetbatlivmsiiotitted 
lor  the  callmg  I  hftd  chosen.  I  lived  too 
much  withiii  myself,  and  tried  in  everr 
event  to  study  the  foundation  and  growta 
of  character  of  those  around  me,  not  will- 
mg  to  acknowledge  that  the  nature  and  ac- 
tioBS  of  men  do  not  develope  themselvet  so 
logically  as  I  had  liiOu^.  Besides,  I  was 
tooimpasooaed,  and  possessed' by  a  constant 
longing  for  the  beautiful. 

**I  thought  of  emigratmg  to  the  New 
World,  but  what  should  I  do  there  F  Was 
it  worth  while  to  have  borne  sueh  varied 
eipenences  and  strugslesin  order  to  turn 
a  bit  of  the  {aimeval  forest  into  a  coru' 
field?  Still,  one  consideration  drew  me 
toward  America.  My  father's  only  broth- 
er, the  proprietor  of  a  manufactory  of  jew- 
dry,  lived  thevoy  but  was  quite  lost  to  us. 
He  had  loved  my  motiier^s  sister,  but  his 
mit  was  somewhat  harshly  rejected,  and  he 
ka  Europe  for  the  New  World.  He  cast 
<^aU  connection  with  his  home  and  family, 
and  tunied  out  of  his  bouse  in  New  York  a 
friend  of  my  father^s  who  guardedly  men- 
tioned us  to  him.  He  wouM  bear  nothmff 
of  us,  nor  even  of  Europe.  I  imagined 
that  I  could  reconcile  my  uncle,  and  you 
know  that  a  man  in  desperate  circumstances 
looks  for  salvation  to  the  most  adventurous 
undertakings.  •  

*'My  good  fiUher  helped  me.  What  he 
bad  always  reconiized  as  my  true  vocation, 
from  which  I  had  turned  blinded  by  the  at- 
tracticMis  of  army  life,  I  now  saw  plainly. 
A  thirst  for  loneliness  arose  within  me ;  I 
fdt  that  I  must  find  some  spot  of  earth 
iHiere  no  disturbing  tone  could  penetrate 
die  inner  lifo,  where  I  could  immerse  my- 
self m  solitude.  This  solitude  which  is  in- 
ekisive  of  all  true  life,  study,  the  world  of 
letters,  now  offered  to  me.  My  father  helped 
me,  while  showing  me  that  my  past  life  was 
not  wasted,  but  must  give  me  a  new  direc- 
tion and  a  peculiar  success.  He  brought 
me  a  birth-day  gift  which  I  had  received  in 
my  cradle ;  the  senate  of  the  University, 
ID  which  he  had  lectured  before  his  appoint- 
ment as  tutor  of  the  prince,  had  bestowed 
upon  me  soon  after  my  birth  its  certificate 
or  matriculation,  as  a  new-bom  prince  re- 
eeives  a  military  commission." 

Glodwig  laughed  heartily,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  leaned  forward  with  both  hands  on 
his  knees,  looked  kindly  at  Eric,  and  begged 
him  to  go  on. 

'*  I  have  little  more  to  tell  you.  I  soon 
•ehooled  myself,  or  rather  my  father  sdiooled 
Be,  to  live  for  universal  ends,  and  to  put 
Mide  all  personal  aims  as  much  as  possible. 
I  derotea  myself  to  the  study  ox  ancient 


literature,  and  ^^  asjm^on  fbr  the 
beautifolywluch  had  idealized  the  poet*s  vo- 
cation for  me,  found  satisfaction  m  my  in- 
troduction to  the  classic  world.  'iJvery 
man  may  g^ory  in  his  industry,'  says  the 
poet.  I  woriced  faithfully,  and  felt  onl^r  in 
my  father's  house  the  hap^Mnees  of  a  duld, 
and  in  my  youth  the  joy  of  niental  growth. 
My  fiittor  hoped  that  success  would  be 
granted  me  where  he  had  failed ;  he  made 
me  heir  of  those  ideas  which  he  could  neith- 
er establish  as  scientific  truth,  nor  impart 
fh)m  his  professor's  diair.  If  there  ever 
were  a  happy  home,  made  holy  by  lofty  as- 
piration, it  was  my  purents'  liouse.  There 
my  younger  brother  died,  now  very  neariy 
a  year  aflo ;  my  father,  who  already  was 
sorely  sicK  at  heiart,  with  all  lus  stoic  forti- 
toda  001^  not  bear  this  blow.  It  is  two 
months  since  he  also  died.  I  kept  down  the 
anguish  of  my  bereavement,  nnished  my 
studies,  and  received  my  doctor's  degree  a 
few  days  ago.  My  mother  and  I  formed 
various  plans,  but  have  not  yet  decided 
upon  any.  1  made  this  excursion  to  the 
Rhine  in  compliance  with  my  mother^  ad- 
vice, for  I  have  been  working  very  hard ; 
on  my  return  we  meant  to  come  to  some 
decision.  I  met  your  brother-in-law,  and 
I  feel  it  mv  duty  not  to  turn  away  from  the 
opening  which  has  offered.  I  am  ready  to 
enter  into  private  service,  knowing  wliat  I 
undertake,  and  believing  that  I  am  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  it.  There  was  a  time 
when  I  thougntl  could  find  satisfaction  only 
in  working  for  some  great  public  interest; 
now  I  should  be  content  to  educate  a  sin- 
gle human  being,  still  more  to  co-operate  in 
training  to  a  fitness  for  his  great  duties  one, 
who,  by  his  future  lordship  over  vast  pos- 
sessions, represents  in  himself  manifold  hu- 
man interests. 

«<  I  have  come  to  ihe  end  of  mv  story.  I 
do  not  wish  that  any  one  should  think  better 
of  me  than  I  deserve,  but  I  also  wish  to 
pass  for  what  I  believe  I  am.  I  am  neither 
modest  nor  conceited ;  I  may  be  in  danger- 
ous ignorance,  for  I  do  not  in  the  least 
know  how  I  am  regarded  by  others ;  I  have 
showii  only  what  I  find  in  myself  by  honest 
self-examination.  I  mean  to  be  a  teacher. 
He  who  would  live  in  the  spirit,  and  has  not 
the  artist's  creative  power,  must  be  a 
teacher ;  for  the  teacher  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
artisan  of  the  higher  being,  and,  l&e  every 
artisan,  is  so  much  the  better  workman,  or 
teacher,  the  more  of  the  artist  spirit  he  has 
and  uses.  A  thought  is  the  best  gift  which 
man  can  bestow  upon  man,  and  what  I  give 
my  pupil  is  no  longer  my  own.  But  par- 
don me  for  having  fallen  into  thia  vein  of 
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imaobuig*  I  hxve  ebown  yoo  mj  whole 
life,  M  well  as  I  can ;  where  I  have  left  any 
gaps,  pra^  question  me.^^ 

*'  Nothing  fuEther  is  needed,^^  said  Glod- 
wiff,  rising,  and  quietly  laying  aside  the 
aola-blanket.  **  Only  one  question.  Have 
you  never  had  the  desire  to  marry,  or-  has 
that  not  entered  into  yoor  plans  P  ^' 

"No,  I  shall  not  marry.  I  have  heard 
so  many  men  say,  *  Yes,  ideals,  I  had  them 
too,  but  now  I  uve  in  and  lor  my  family.' 
I  will  not  sacrifice  everything  higher  to  the 
caprice  of  a  pretty  woman.  I  Imow  thai  I 
am  at  variance  with  the  world;  I  cannot 
dissemble,  nor  can  I  change  my  own  way 
of  thinking,  nor  brinff  others  over  to  mine. 
I  have  set  myself  a  difficult  life-task,  which 
c»^  be  best  carried  out  alone.''  • 

Glodwig  stepped  qoiddy  towards  Eric 
and  said:—* 


'^I  give  yon  my  hand  again.  This  hand 
shall  never  be  withdrawn  from  you,  so  long 
as  it  has  life.  I  had  something  else  in  view 
for  yoo,  but  now  1  cannot-  and  need  not 
mak  of  it ;  I  will  subdue  my  own  wishes. 
£non^;  press  on  quietly  and  firmly  to^ 
wards  yonrgoal ;  whatever  Lean  do  to  help 
yov  readi  it,  you  have  a  right  to  demand. 
Remember  ^da  have  a  claim  upon  me  in 
every  situation  and  condition  of  your  life. 
Yoo  cannot  yet  estimate  what  yon  have  given, 
and  are  still  giving  me.  Good  ni^t,  my 
dear  young  friend.'' 

The  ooont  hastily  withdrew,  as  if  to 
avoid  any  further  emotion.  Eric  stood 
still,  loolang  at  the  empty  chair  and  the 
sofii*Uanket  as  if  aU  were  a  dream,  until  a 
sorvant  oame,and,  in  a  very  respedfiil  mazi* 
neivcondaoted  him  to  his  room. 
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GHAPTBR  X. 

THE  GOOD  HOST. 

Whxn  a  maD  has  laid  open  his  whole  his- 
toij  to  aBotber,  he  often  seems  to  bims^ 
emptied,  hollow,  and  void,  —  what  is  left  of 
him?  how  small  and  contemptible  he  ap- 
pears I  Bat  it  was  quite  otherwise  with 
trie.  From  a  tower  below  in  theYalley 
rang  clear  a  silver- toned  midnight  bell, 
hong  there  in  ancient  ^mes  by  a  nwAe  lady, 
to  guide  the  lost  wtoderer  in  the  forest  to  a 
human  dwelling.  Brie  heard  it,  and  saw  in 
fancy  the  confessional  in  the  church,  with 
lis  believers  bending  before  it,  or  passing 
out  into  the  world  again  made  strong  by  its 
blessing.  He  had  confessed  to  a  man 
whose  liie  was  consecrated  by  a  pure  spirit, 
and  felt  himself  not  imooverished,  but  ele- 
vated and  strengthenea,  armed  with  s^- 
knowledge  for  every  relation  of  life. 

He  opened  the  window,  and  inhaled  the 
eool,  fragrant  air  of  night.  Over  the  val- 
ley hung  a  thin  mist ;  the  clocks  in  the  vil- 
lages struck  midnight,  and  the  Wolfsgarten 
clock  chimed  in  sweet  and  low.  Eric  re- 
signed himself  to  the  influence  of  nature^ 
Hfe  and  power  as  it  presses  upward  in  the 
tree-tmnks,  moves  in  the  branches, and  re- 
freshes every  bud.  In  the  distance  rolled 
a  railwav  train.  The  nightingales  sang 
loudly,  then  suddenly  ceased  as  if  over- 
powered by  sleep. 

In  nebulous  forms,  familiar  and  strange 
figores  gathered  around  Eric.  How  much 
be  had  experienced  in  this  one  day,  though 
he  had  not  yet  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
house  where  perhaps  his  ibture  lot  was 
cast!  He  had  reviewed  his  past  life,  and 
had  found  a  home  of  which  he  had  not 
dreamed  yesterday.  Ah,  how  great  and 
rich  is  the  world,  and  true  comraaes  live  in 
it  waiting  only  for  our  summons  and  the 
greeting  of  friendly  eyes ! 

All  the  fulness  of  life  in  the  immortality 
of  nature  and  the  human  spirit  flooded 
Eric's  being.  Qe  felt  a  blessed  elation ;  he 
had  given  up  his  life,  it  was  taken  from 
bmi ;  he  was  freed  from  self,  and  lived  and 
seared  in  the  infinite. 

The  moon  rose  over  the  mountains,  a 
whispering  thrill  rustled  through  l^e  wood, 
the  nightingale  sang  loud  a^in,  the  mists 
rose  fi^m  the  valley  and  vanished,  and  one 
broad  beam  glittered  on  a  ^ass  dome  in  the 
distance.    There  lay  VillaEden. 

Only  after  a  vigorous  resistance  Eric 
finaBy  3rielded  to  weariness  and  closed  the 
vbdow.  A  black  trunk  marked  with  the 
vest  of  Prince  Leonhard  firat  attracted  his 
notiee^  and  be  sanled  to  see  how  Clodwig 


had  shown  his  household  in  what  honor  he 
held  his  guest ;  this  room  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Prince  a  few  days  before. 
Eric  then  gazed  long  on  a  bust  of  Medusa, 
fascinated  by  tiie  grand,  powerful,  beauti- 
Aii  face ;  on  the  head  with  its  wildly  disor^ 
dered  locks  were  two  wide-spread  wings; 
below  the  heavy  frowning  brow  gleamed 
the  great  death-dealing  eyes;  the  mouth 
was  haughtily  curved,  and  on  the  lips  lay 
scornful,  denant  words;  under  the  chin 
two  snakes  were  knotted  together  like  a 
kerchief.  The  aspect  of  the  head  was  at 
once  repulsive  and  fascinating. 

Opposite  the  Medusa  stood  a  c^t  of  the 
Victory  of  Ranch,  that  wondorftil  counte- 
nanoe  recalling  fhe  face  of  Queen  I^uisa, 
the  noble  head  with  its  gariand  of  oak- 
leaves  not  raised,  but  bent  as  if  in  thought 
and  self-control.  .  .  A  strange  pair  were 
those  two  busts !  but  there  was  no  more  time 
to  dwell  upon  them.  Eric  was  overcome  by 
sleep,  but  woke  again  after  a  few  hours, 
whoa  day  had  scarcely  dawned. 

There  are  hours  and  days  of  joyous  and 
buoyant  feeling,  as  if  we  had  found  the 
key  to  all  hearts ;  as  if  we  held  in  our  hands 
the  magic  wand  which  reveals  all  living 
springs,  and  brings  us  near  to  every  som 
as  to  a  friend  and  a  brother.  The  world  is 
purified,  the  soul  pervaded  by  the  deep 
feeling  of  unalloyed  blessedness,  which  is 
nothing  but  breathing,  living,  loving. 

Encompassed  by  such  an  atmosphere, 
Eric  stood  at  the  window  and  looked  out 
over  the  river  to  the  mountains  beyond, 
the  castles,  the  towns,  the  villages,  on  the 
banks  and  Oil  the  heights.  Everjrwhere 
thou  art  at  home,  thou  art  living  in  a  beau- 
tiful world.  He  went  at  once  into  the 
open  air,  and  strode  on  not  as  if  he  were 
walking,  but  as  if  borne  onward  by  some 
ineffable  power.  Drops  of  rain  from  the 
last  nighrs  storm  hung  upon  the  tender 
green  of  the  foliage,  on  the  grass  and  flow- 
ers; no  breeze  stirred  the  air,  and  fre- 
quent rain-drops,  like  a  sudden  shower, 
pattered  down  from  the  overhanging 
branches.  A  ray  of  sunlight  now  gleams 
upon  every  leaf  and  twig,  and  awakens 
an  inexpressible  movement ;  the  blackbird 
sings  in  the  copse,  and  with  bis  clear,  shrill 
tone  is  heard  far  above  aU  the  interming- 
ling chorus  of  melodies. 

Eric  stood  motionless  near  a  covered 
pavilion  on  the  very  ridge  of  the  mountain, 
and  gazed  long  at  a  kite  hovering  with  out- 
spread win^  over  the  summit,  and  then 
letting  itseff  down  into  the  wood  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  What  made  him 
think  at  that   moment  of  Herr  Sonnen- 
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kamp?  Was  it  envy  and  dread  of  the  Iktle 
bird,  whom  evil  tongues  called  a  bird  of 
prej ;  and  has  he  not  the  right  to  lire  ac- 
oording  to  his  might  P 

Ericas  thoughts  were  wafted  toward  the 
hoy  J  longing  to  min^  in  his  dreams,  and 
wmsper  to  him,  I  am  coming  to  thee. 
He  endeavomd  for  a  long  time  to  get  si^ht 
of  the  glass  dome,  but  it  was  nowhere' visi* 
ble.  He  went  away  from  the  river  to  an 
eleyated  plain,  from  which  there  was  again 
a  view  of  valleys,  heights,  and  mountains. 

He  stood  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
field,  and  for  the  first  time  saw  a  vineyard 
whidi  was  just  being  planted.  The  labor- 
ers held  implements,  like  augurs,  in  their 
hands,  and .  making  with  them  holes  in  the 
loose  earth,  they  set  out  the  young  dioots 
in  rows. 

He  saluted  the  laborers,  and  they  an- 
swered him  cheerfully,  feeling  firom  the  sound 
of  his  voice  that  he  greeted  every  stranger  as 
a  brother.  He  inquired  how  long  it  would 
be  before  the  first  vintf^e,  and  when  an 
old  man  answered  clearly  all  his  questions, 
he  felt  a  new  refreshmenW 

This  conversadon  brought  him  back  from 
his  state  of  excitement,  back  from  his  wan- 
dering into  the  infinite,  again  to  the  earth. 
He  went  away  expressing  his  thanks,  and 
realising  that  he  must  bnng  this  strain  of 
lofty  feeling  into  subiection  to  actual  life. 
He  met  laborers  who  were  going  to  a 
limestone  quarr]^.  He  Joined  th^,  and 
learned  that  this  also  bdonged  to  the 
count,  who  had  leased  all  his  l^ds,  not  re- 
taining for  himself  even  the  management. 

Receiving  a  friendly  greeting  from  the 
overseer,  he  was  shoyrn  a  manufactory  of 
oement  near  by,  and  saw  paving-tiles  from 
excellent  patterns  of  the  time  of  the  Re- 
naissance, which  Clodwig  had  recommended, 
and  which  found  a  ready  sale. 

Erie  returned  to  Uie  Castle,  refteshed  b^ 
the  breath  of  nature  as  well  as  by  this 
glance  into  actual  human  life.  A  servant 
told  him  that  the  count  was  expecting  him. 
Clodwig,  already  fully  dressed  for  the  day, 
took  l^s  guest  by  the  hand,  saying,  '*  I 
shall  ask  you  by  and  by  many  questions, 
but  only  one  now :  —  did  your  father 
despair  at  the  last*  or  — how  shall  I  ex- 
press it?  —  did  he  die  in  the  belief  of  an 
orderly  and  progressive  unfolding  of  the 
flooial  and  moral  world  ?  " 

Eric  then  depicted  in  vivid  language  de* 
rived  from  his  own  recollections,  and  under 
the  inspiring  influence  of  his  moming^s  ex- 
hilaration, how  his  father,  on  the  last  night 
of  his  Hfe,  congratulated  his  son  that  he  was 
bom  into  the  new  age,  which  need  no  long- 
er exhaust  itself  against   opposing  forms 


of  violence.  **  My  son,''  he  said,  **  my  heart 
thrills  with  joy,  when  I  contemplate  now  in 
this  centurv  a  beauty,  a  freedom,  and  a 
brotheiiy  love  unfold  themselves  which 
existed  to  us  only  in  the  germ.  As  one 
example,  my  son,  see  how  the  State  now 
educates  its  children,  and  does  it  in  a  way 
that  no  Solon,  no  Socrates,  ever  could  im- 
a^ne.  Thou  wilt  live  in  ^  time  when  it 
will  hardly  be  conceived  that  there  were 
slaves,  serfs,  bondmen,  monopolies,  and 
the  whole  trumpery  of  a  false  world.'' 

Eric  added  how  happy  it  made  him,  that 
his  father  had  depart^  in  such  a  cheerful 
mood,  and  that  he,  as  a  son,  could  so  fully 
enter  into  his  hopes,  and  carry  them  out  in- 
to life.  He  spoke  in  such  an  excitable  man- 
ner, that  Clodwiff  placed  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  said,  **  We  will  not,  in  the 
morning,  take  such  a  distant  flight."  He  ex- 
pressed also  his  satisfaction  that  he  could  en- 
ter so  fully  into  the  life  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration, for  he  had  always  been  troubled^ 
lest  he  might  lose  all  hold  upon  the  new" 
time. 

**  We  have  had  our  morning  devotions, 
now  let  m  go  to  breakfast,"  he  said,  tum^ 
ing  round  easily  as  he  ^ot  up  from  his  seat. 
'*  xet  one  more  question:  did  your  father 
never  explain  to  you  what  occurred  at  hie 
sudden — you  know  what  I  mean  —loss  of 
favor  at  court?" 

**  Certainly ;  my  father  told  me  the  whole, 
circumstantially." 

'*  And  did  he  not  forbid  you  to  speak  of 
it  to  any  one  ?  " 

**  To  others,  but  not  to  you." 

*'  Did  he  mention  me  by  name  P  " 

**  No,  but  he  expressly  enjoined  it  upon 
me  to  inform  those  whom  I  honored  with 
my  whole  soul,  and  so  I  can  tell  you." 

**  Speak  rather  low,"  Clodwig  enjoined, 
and  Eric  went  on. 

•*  My  father,  in  that  last  interview  which 
no  one  knew  anjr^iing  about,  was  to  have 
received  from  the  hand  of  the  sovereign  m 
title  of  nobility,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
appointed  to  an  office  at  court.  He  said  to 
the  N>vereign,  '  Your  highness,  you  make 
null  the  blessing  of  the  long  years  in  which 
I  have  spent  my  best  strength  in  the  educa- 
tion of  m^  youthful  prince,  if  you  think  I 
accept  this  on  my  own  account,  or  that  I 
regard  it  as  something  belonging  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live.'  'I  do  not  make  a 
jest  of  such  things,'  the  prince  replied. 
*  Neither  do  I,'  said  my  father. 

**  Years  after,  his  lips  trembled  as  he  rela- 
ted this  to  me,  and  he  said,  that  that  mo- 
ment, when  he  stood  fkce  to  face  with  his 
pupil  speediless,  was  the  bitterest  moment 
of  his  life." 
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A  sileat  paiue  now  ensued  between  Brio 
and  Clodwig,  until  the  latter  said  finally, 
"I  understand,  I  understand ;  let  ns  go.^* 

They  went  inta  the  breakfast-room  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  doors  of  which  were  wide 

r.  Bella  soon  appeared ;  she  thought 
Eric  looked  at  her  scrutinisingly,  and 
quickly  turning  away,  she  went  to  a  side 
table  to  prepare  the  coffee. 

"My  wife,"  said  Clodwig,  *\  has  already 
sent  a  messenger,  this  miMning,  to  Fraulein 
Perini,  and  I  have  added  a  message  to  Herr 
Sonnenkamp,  that  you,  dear  Doninay,  would 
present  yourself  this  evening,  or,  what 
would  be  better,  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

**And  I  am  to  ask  yo«  to  excuse  my 
brother,  who  has  set  out,  early  this  morn- 
ing, in  company  with  a  young  man  whom 
they  call  here  the  Wine-chevalier,  to  the' 
hone-market  at  Mannheim.  Will  yoa  have 
oo&eortea?" 

"  If  you  please,  eofifee." 

**That  is  fine,  and  on  the  strength  of 
that  we  are  good  friends,"  s$id  Bella,  in  a 
lively  way.  *  *  It  is  an  abominable  excess  of 
politeness,  when  people  reply  to  suoh  a 
question,  '  It  makes  no  differenoe  to  me.' 
If  it  makes  no  difierenee  to  you,  dear  polite 
foul,  then  give  some  decided  answer,  and 
don^  put  off  the  choice  upon  me." 

A  merry  key  was  thus  struck,  and  they 
seated  themselves  at  table.  Bella  noticed 
that  Eric  observed  her,  and  she  knew  that  she 
looked  better  in  her  pretty  moming^ress, 
than  in  full  evening  costnme*  Her  move- 
aents  were  very  elutio  aid  graoefial.  She 
was  a  tall,  noble,  well-fnade  person ;  her 
soft, 'dark-auburn  hair,  now  partly  loose, 
was  confined  by  a  fine  point-lAoe  kerdnef, 
pot  on  with  apparent  carelessness,  as  if  one 
had  not  taken  a  second  look  in  the  mirror, 
and  tied  under  the  chin.  Her  complexion 
was  fresh,  as  if  she  had  just  bathed  her  face 
m  milk ;  and  in  fiict  fSb»  did  wash  her  face 
k  milk  eveiy  morning,  and  eveoing.  The 
CKpreanon  of  her  countenance  was  keen 
and  bright.  All  was  nobly  formed,  except 
that  she  had  a  thin,  compressed  u{^r-lip, 
whidi  a  malicious  g^itleman  at  court  had 
once  called  the  lip  of  a  poisoner.  It  was 
veiy  vexatious  to  Bella  that  her  voice  was  w> 
Biascoline. 

Her  personal  charms,  her  cordial  and  at 
the  same  time  arch  manners,  showed  to 
neat  advantage  in  the  light  talk  at  the 
neakfast  table ;  and  whea  at  intervals  she 
keenly  watched  Eric,  she  was  surprised  at 
his  m>earanoe.  Yesterday  she  bad  seen 
liai  Mt  only  in  the  evenmg  twilight,  and 
aAerwarda  by  candle-light.  He  was  mani- 
iMly  a  person  to  be  seen  in  full  daylight; 


and  in  fact,  there  waa  now  a  brilliant  light- 
ing  up  of  his  countenance,  for  the  happy  ex- 
citement of  his  whole  inner  being  showed 
itself  in  his  mien,  and  he  looked  at  Bella,  as 
if  he  would  say,  *I  have  beconfe  almost  the 
son  of  thy  husband ;  let  the  same  noble  union 
be  formed  between  us.' 

Bella  was  unusually  friendly,  perhaps  be- 
cause she  had  alreacw  used  a  little  artifice. 
A  note,  written  in  Italian  to  Fraulein  Ferini, 
cautioned  her  in  terms  as  decided  in  mean- 
ing,  as  they  were  carefully  worded  in  ex* 
pression,  of  the  necessity  of  subjecting  the 
new-oomer  to  a  sharp  examination. 

When  Clodwig  told  the  messenger  that 
Eric  would  make  his  appearance  in  the 
evening,  or  the  next  mommg,  she  felt  her- 
self justified  and  at  rest  in  regard  ^to  her 
previous  artifice ;  for  Clodwig  had  never  be- 
fore detained  a  guest  with  such  determina- 
tion of  his  own,  and  no  one  could  even 
boast  of  having  made  it  appear  that  he  was 
not  sufficient  tor  himself. 

Clodwig  and  Bella  had  promised  each 
other  to  five  only  to  themselves,  and  until 
now  they  had  faithfully  kept  the  promise. 

'*  I  am  a  weary  soul,^^  Clodwig  had  said 
to  Bella  when  he  offered  her  his  hand,  and 
she  had  answered,  that  she  would  reiGnesh 
the  wear^  one.  She  had  cut  off  eveiy  re- 
lation with  the  w<»rld,  for  she  knew  that 
friendly  visits  last  only  for  a  few  hours  or 
days,  and  make  the  solitude  afl^rwards 
more  keenly  felt. 

Bella  was  very  amiable  always,  and  to 
everybody,  provided  everybody  always  did 
according  to  her  will,  and  lived  to  please 
her.  She  really  had  no  love  for  people 
and  no  desire  for  their  societjr ;  she  wanted 
nothing  from  others,  and  wished  only  to 
be  left  alone.  The  manifold  relations  which 
Clodwig  had  formerly  had  with  men  and 
women  were  repugnant  to  her,  and  he 
accommodated  himself  to  the  wish  of  his 
wife,  who  lived  wholly  for  him,  so  far  as  to 
reduce  his  extensive  correspondence  and 
his  personal  intercourse  to  the  smallest  pos- 
sible limit.  They  kept  up  a  periodical  con- 
nection with  only  two  social  circles  in  the 
neighborhood ;  one  of  these  was  the  so-called 
middle-class  circle  who  were  invited  to  col- 
lation, as  it  wa«  named,  which  we  made  ao- 
quaintance  with  yesterday;  the  other  was 
aseleet  circle,  of  the  noble  families  scat- 
tered around,  who  were  invited  twice  a 
year.  Was  Uiis  renegade  captain  now  to 
change  all  this  P 

In  the  triumphant  thought  that  she  had 
banished  him,  Bella  became  more  and  more 
talkative.  Eric  could  not  refrain  from 
h^^y.  extoUmg  that  mirthful  excitement, 
that  exuberant  humor  which  pervades  the 
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Rfaineland,  and  takes  possession  of  every 
one  who  comes  within  the  sphere  of  its  in- 
habitants. At  last  he  led  the  conversation 
again  to  Sonnenkamp,  by  remarldng  that 
the  manner  \n  which  the  man  was  spoken 
about  yesterday  was  very  puzzling  to  him. 

Bella  in  an  off-hand  manner  declared, 
that  she  found  the  man  very  interesting,  al- 
though this  was  going  counter  to  the  uni- 
versal Philistinism ;  that  she  regarded  him 
as  a  conqueror,  a  bold  Berserkir,  who  had 
nothing  to  win  for  himself  in  this  stock-job- 
bing age  but  gold. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  sympathetic  at- 
traction between  Bella  and  Sonnenkamp^s 
speculative  and  daring  spirit.  Clodwig  con- 
siderately added,— 

'*  I  have  often  noticed,  tliat  so  long  as  a 
man  is  accumulating  wealth,  his  prosperity 
seems  to  give  universal  satisfaction ;  men  feel 
pleased,  as  if  they  were  accumulating  too. 
But  when  he  has  attained  his  end,  they 
turn  round  and  find  fhult,  where  before 
they  had  commended*  Do  yon  understand 
anything  of  horticulture  9  " 

"No." 

**  Herr  Sonoenkamp  is  a  very  cousidera- 
l^e  horticulturist.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
in  the  laying  out  of  parks  we  have  whollv 
supplanted  Sie  formal  methods  of  French 
gardening,  which  now  turn  to  the  culture  of 
miit,  and  find  encouragement  in  the  pecu- 
niary profit  that  governs  all  «udi  oi>erations  P 
The  English  excel  in  swine-raising,  their 
swine  being  fat  sides  of  bacon  with  four 
leet  attached;  the  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  taken  to  fruit  culture,  have 
succeeded  in  producing  fabulous  crops. 

*♦  Yes !  "  he  concluded,  sniilmg,  ♦•  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  is  a  tree-tutor,  and,  moreover, 
a  tjrrannical  tree-trimmer.  To-day  I  can 
speak  out  more  freely.  Sonnenkamp  ha^ 
always  been,  and  will  always  be,  a  stranger 
tome. 

"  Through  all  his  external  polish,  and  an 
increasing  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
good  manners,  a  sort  of  brutishness  appears 
m  him,  I  mean  brutishness  in  its  onginal 
meaning  of  an  nncultivated  state  of  nature.** 

*•  Yes,"  Bella  remarked,  **  you  will  have  a 
difficult  position,  and  especudly  with  Ro- 
land." 

"  With  Roland  P  "  asked  Eric. 

**  Yes,  that  is  the  boy*s  name.  He  would 
Hke  to  know  much,  and  learn  notinng." 

Bella  looked  ronnd  pleased  with  her 
clever  saying.  The  parrot  in  his  great  ca^ 
upon  the  veranda  uttered  shrill  cries  as  if 
scolding.  As  she  rose,  Bella  said,  **  There 
yon  see  my  tyrant;  a  scholar  who  lyran- 
nises  over  his  teacher  in  a  mast  shookiBg 


She  took  the  jNirrot  out  of  his  cage, 
placed  him  on  her  shoulder,  fondled  and  ca- 
ressed him,  so  tkoLt  one  almost  grudged 
such  wasteful  prodigality ;  and  her  move- 
ments were  all  beautiful,  especially  the  cunn- 
ing of  the  throat  and  shoulders. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

MEDUSA  AND  VICTORIA. 


Clodwig  looked  down  for  some  time 
after  Bella  had  gone.  He  nodded  to  Erie 
as^f  he  would  greet  htm  anew.  But  Bella 
soon  returned,  beamng  the  parrot  on  her 
hand,  and  stroking  it.  She  walked  up  and 
down  the  room,  lingering  when  Enc  re- 
lated how  he  had  to-day,  tearing  himself 
by  force  away  frooi  the  view  of  the  river, 
gone  back  into  the  country,  and  had  con- 
versed with  many  persons. 

Clodwig  dwelt  at  length  upon  bis  pet 
theory,  tlutt  traces  of  the  Roman  Colonuts 
were  still  preserved  m  the  physiognomy  and 
character  of  the  people.- 

Bella,  apparently  unwilling  to  be  obliged 
to  hear  tins  again,  intannipted,  with  gc^d- 
humored  imperanenoe, — '*  When  one  turns 
himself  away  fVom  the  Rhine,  he  has  the 
feeliBg,  or  at  least  I  have,  that  some  one^ 
it  may  be  Father  Rhine  himself,  looks  after 
me  and  calls  out,  *  Do  turn  round !  * " 

**  We  men  do  not  always  feel  that  we  are 
looked  at,"  replied  Clodwiff,  and  requested 
Eric  to  give  his  opinioQ  about  the  earthen 
vase,  a  present  the  day  before  from  the 
Justice,  which  was  standing  on  a  side-table 
in  the  breakftst-KKim.  Eric  readily  com- 
plied, and  thev  went  into  the  adjoining 
room,  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  aHides 
found  buried  in  the  ground.  Enc,  fresh  from 
the  htudy  d  antiauities,  showed  himself  so 
familiar  with  all  the  related  topics,  that  Bel- 
la could  not  refrain  from  expressing  her  as- 
tonishment. 

'*  You  are  a  good  teaoher,  and  it  mnal 
be  a  pleasure  to  be  instructed  by  you.* 
Eric  thanked  her,  and  Bella  continued  widi 
friendly  affiibility, •— ** Yes,  indeed!  many 
people  give  instruction  in  order  to  make  a 
brilliant  appearance,  and  many  deal  forth 
their  knowledge  rductantly ;  but  you,  Doi^ 
tor,  teaoh  like  a  beneficent  friend  i^o  de« 
lights  in  being  able  to  impart,  but  takes  a 
3^  greater  pleasuve  in  bestowing  a  ben^ 
upon  the  recipient ;  and  you  impart  in  sneli 
a  way  that  one  is  not  only  convinced  yoa 
understand  the  mattw,  bat  believes  that  be 
himself  does." 

Clodwig  looked  op  in  amaaement,  Ibr  ba 
had  said  the  evening  before  precisely  t^ 
same  thing  of  Eric's  fiither,  while  making 
*       of    the  £Mt  that  the   only  little^ 
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treatise  ever  pid>l]8hel  bjr  him  had  reoel¥ed 
the  disinterested  help  of  Pk'ofeflBor  Donnuiy. 

Bella  withdrew  alter  haying  thus  shown 
her  friendliness  and  her  admiring  8uiprise« 
The  two  men  sat  together  for  a  long  tune 
after  this,  and  then  went  to  Ericas  room, 
where  Eric  handed  to  the  count  a  copx  of 
his  Doctor^s  thesis;  and  it  then  first  oc- 
curred to  him  how  strangely  it  had  hai>- 
pened  that  he  had  there  discussed  the 
apocryphal  treatise  of  Plato,  **  Concern- 
ing Riches,^*  and  now  he  was  to  be  called 
upon  to  educate  one  under  conditions  of 
inealth.  Eric  and  Clodwig  were  greatly 
strnck  by  this  coincidence. 

Clodwig  requested^  Eric  to  translate  the 
manuscript  from  Latin  into  German.  He 
did  so,  and  it  was  to  them  a  time  of  real 
enj^ment. 

When  they  arose,  Clodwig  obserred  to 
Eric  how  strange  it  must  appear  to  him  to 
find  the  Medusa  and  Victoria  opposite 
eadi  other;  but  ha  eoniessed  to  a  heresy 
which  met  with  his  own  a{^royal,  though 
not  in  accordance  with  the  reoeiyed  scien- 
tific explanation.  The  Medusa  was  to  him 
the  expression  of  all-eonsuming  passion, 
which  stififens  with  hraror  the  sinnmg  be- 
holder who  sees  therein  the  image  of  himself; 
and  it  was  yerv  significani  that  the  ancients 
represented  this  entire  abandonment  of  all 
the  higher  apiritual  nature  through  a  womanly 
form,  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  passion 
beine  opposite  to  the  truly  feminine,  and 
80  Sie  more  unseemly.  The  Victoria  of 
Bauch,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  Uie  embodiment  of  aa  eminently  mod- 
em spiritual  conception. 

*'  This  countenance  is  wonderfully  like  *^ 
—he  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but,  stain- 
mezingjLjT  beginning  another,  continued: 
"  This  18  not  that  Goddess  of  Victory  who 
wears  proudly  and  loflily  the  crown  upon 
her  gleaming  forehead ;  this  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  victory  which  is  inwardly  sad 
that  there  is  a  foe  to  be  conquered.  Yes, 
still  further,  this  Victoria  is  to  me  the  god- 
dess of  victory  oyer  self,  which  is  always 
the  grandest  victory.^'  « 

Alter  Clodiws  had  made  this  remark,  he 
said,  '*Now  I  leaye  you  to  yourself;  you 
have  already  talked  too  muoi  to-day  and 
Testeidi^.^'  Eric  remained  alone,  and  while 
he  was  writing  to  his  mother,  Clodwig  sat 
with  B^la  and  said  to  her :  — 

'*  Tins  young  man  is  a  genius,  and  ought 
not  to  live  in  a  dependent  situation,  bound 
to  routine  senrice ;  he  ought  iq  be  fVee  like 
a  bird,  singing,  flying,  as  he  will,  without 
mj  fixed  and  unalteiable  lipits  of  time  and 
♦Mipafion,  and  especially  he  ought  to  be 


1^  lumself.  It  is  a  joy  to  meet  with  sack 
originality  and  depth." 

'*  Is  he  not  too  well  aware  of  his  own 
worth  ? ''  asked  Bella,  a  flash  of  disj^easun^ 
gleaming  in  her  eyes. 

**  Not  at  alL  He  does  not  wish  to  shine, 
and  yet  he  is  i^uine  li^.  I  feel  as  if  I 
stood  in  the  clear  sunshme  of  the  spirit ; 
he  is  a  num  of  pure  character,  and  I  am  at 
home  with  him  m  the  inmost  realities,  as  I 
am  with  myself."  Bella  said  nothing,  and 
Clodwig  continued :  -*  **  I  like  especially  in 
him,  that  he  lets  one  who  is  talking  with 
him  complete  his  sentence ;  he  does  not  in- 
terrupt by  an^r  moyement  or  any  change  of 
feature;  and  in  such  an  actiye  and  richly 
endowed  mind  this  is  doubly  valuable,  and 
something  more  than  mere  civility." 

Bella  still  kept  sUenoe,  bent  oyer  her  em> 
broidery,  on  which  she  was  diligentl;^  in- 
tent. ^  At  last  she  looked  up,  and  with  a 
beaming  countenance,  said,  '*!  rejoice  in 
your  joy." 

**And  I  should  like  to  perpetuate  this 
joy,"  Clodwig  replied. 

**  He  is  a  handsome  man,"  added  Bella. 

Clodwig  answered,  smiling,  *'Now,  since 
you  have  called  my  atention  to  it,  I  am  re- 
minded how  handsome  he  is.  But  he  does 
not  plume  himself  upon  his  good  looks,  and 
I  think  that  to  be  genuine  beauty,  which, 
when  present  has  nothing  strikingly  promf- 
nent,  all  being  in  harmonious  combination, 
but  whichyWhen  thought  of  afterwardsyieveals 
new  and  beautiful  attributes  and  forms. 
Most  handsome  men  are  forever  looking 
into  a  mirror  visible  only  to  themselves. 
But  why  should  I  give  up  this  man  to  some- 
body ^e,  and  above  all  to  this  Sonnen- 
campP  I  am  situated  so  that  I  can  offer 
him  a  home  with  me  for  years!  Why  not 
do  it? 

** Why  not?"  said  Bella,  putting  away 
her  embroidery.  '*I  need  not  assure  you 
that  I  have  no  other  joy  in  life  than  yours. 
So  it  is  now  with  this  brief  happiness  of 
yours,  this  childlike  confidence  you  place  in 
this  noble-looking  man.  I  see  also  that  he 
has  something  elevated  in  his  nature ;  he  im- 
parts much  and  gladly,  is  stimulating  and 
quickening." 

VWhy  not  then?" 

**  Because  we  want  to  be  alone !  Clod- 
wig, let  us  be  by  ourselves!  It  is  my  desire 
that  even  my  brother  should  soon  leave  us ; 
every  third  person,  whether  related  by 
blood  or  by  the  most  intimate  spiritual  ties, 
causes  a  separation*  so  that  we  do  not  have 
exclusive  possession  of  each  other." 

While  sue  was  speaking,  she  had  placed 
her  hand  on  Qodwig^s  arm,  and  now  she 
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grasped  his  hand  and  stroked  it.  As  €9odr 
wig  went  away,  Bella  looked  after  him» 
shaking  her  head. 

Bella  came  to  the  dinner-table  hand- 
somely dressed,  and  with  a  single  rose  in 
her  hair.  The  men  appeared  weary,  but 
she  was  extremely  animated.  She  spoke  a 
sreat  deal  of  the  happiness  she  had  always 
had  in  being  at  the  honse  of  Eric^  parents, 
where  no  ignoble  word  was  erer  uttered, 
for  the  mother  ^rished  every  hifffa  thought, 
like  a  priestess  tending  and  feeding  the 
smallest  flame  of  the  ideal  on  the  household 
altar.  Eric,  who  thought  that  he  was  proof 
against  any  farther  excitement,  experienced 
a  new  and  elevated  emotion. 

They  drove  out  at  noon,  and  Bella  was 
'  silent  during  the  ride.  They  visited  a  for- 
mer Roman  encampment.  Bella  sat  alone 
under  a  tree,  upon  a  covering  spread  upon 
^eground,  and  the  men  walked  about. 

When  they  came  together  around  the 
evening  lamp,  BeiU  seemed  like  an  entirely 
different  person,  having  for  the  third  time, 
that  day,  changed  her  dress.  She  was  now 
very  lively. 

Bella  had  never  been,  during  her  whole 
life,  dissatisfied  with  herself;  sm  had  never 
repented  anything  she  had  done,  always 
saying,  You  were  fVilly  justified,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  you  acted.  She  did  not  wish  at 
this  time  to  appear  in  a  false  light  to  her 
husband*s  favorite,  or  as  a  mere  trifling 
appendage ;  Eric  should  know  who  she  was, 
raat  she  was  not  only  Clodwig*s  wifis,  but 
over  and  above  all,  Bella  von  ntinken. 

She  was  ready  to  play  as  soon  as  Olod- 
wiff  expressed  the  wish  to  hear  her.-  The 
quick  and  eager  haste  with  which  she  took 
off  her  ringmg  and  rattling  bracelets,  which 
Eric  at  once  with,  mariced  attentrr eness  re- 
ceived from  her  hand  and  placed  upon  the 
marble  table  under  the  mirror,  —  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  poised  her  hands  like  two 
fluttering  pinions,  and  then  brought  them 
down  upon  the  keys,  like  a  swimmer  who  is 
in  his  element,  —  all  served  to  show  how 
resolved  she  was  to  occupy  no  second  place. 
And  never,  since  she  had  been  Olodwi^'s 
wife,  had  BeUa  played  as  she  now  did  m 
the  presence  of  a  third  person,  reserving 
hitherto  her  masteriv  penormance  on  the 
piano  for  Clodwig  alone.  To-day  her  ex- 
ecution displayed  such  zest  and  skill  that 
Glodwig  himself,  who  knew  every  peculiar 
excellence  in  her  method  of  playmg,  re- 
ceived a  new  surprise  and  delight. 

During  a  pause,  Eric  seemed  to  strike 
the  right  key  by  remarking,  thatyafter  such 
elevated  enjoyment  in  the  intercourse  with 
noble  persons  and  in  the  wide  survey  t>f 
unbounded  nature,  there  is  nothing  for  the 


sou!  but  to  let  the  feelings  dissolve  and  die 
away  in  the  unlimited  and  shoreless  ethe- 
real atmosphere  of  music.  A  realm  of 
waking  dreams  is  then  opened  to  us,  a 
filling  of  the  infinite  is  awakened,  that 
creates  a  something  beyond  what  any  word 
or  look  can  express,  and  which  is  never 
unfolded  by  any  sieht  or  sound  of  nature 
fVom  the  umathomed  and  mysterious  depths 
of  the  human  soul.  As  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry,  what  influence  predominated  in 
him  before  composing,  Mozart  said,  *  noth- 
ing but  nrasic  which  vwtdd  come  out,*  — 
the  pure  musical  impulse  without  any  defl- 
nite  conception,  without  any  limiting  idea, 
only  a  rhythmic,  billowy  undulation  of 
tones, —  so  it  is  that  we,  after  the  ten- 
sion of  thought  and  observation,  through 
music  are  admitted  into  that  pure,  unde- 
fined, yet  all-encompassing  realm,  which  is 
a  chaos,  but  a  chaos  that  is  no  -longer 
formless  and  void. 

Bella,  who  sat  reclining  far  back  in  a 
large  arm-chair,  gazed  at  Eric  in  such  rant 
wonder,  that  he  dropt  his  eyes,  unconsciously 
fixed  upon  her.  To  the  surprise  of  both 
the  men  she  suddenly  rose,  and  bade  them 
good  night.  •  She  first  gave  her  hand  to 
Glodwig,  then  to  Eric,  and  then  to  Clodwig 
again,  and  quickly  went  out. 

Clodwig  remained  only  a  short  time  with 
his  guest,  and  then  he  also  took  his  leave. 
Eric  went,  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy,  to  his  diam- 
ber.  How  rich  was  the  world !  what  a  day 
this  had  been  from  the  dawn  in  the  dewy 
wood  even  until  this  moment !  and  human 
happiness  was  a  reality!  Here  were  two 
who  had  attained  rest  and  blessedness,  such 
as  could  hardly  be  believed  to  exist  in  tJie 
actual  worid. 

While  he  was  standing  still  upon  the  car- 
peted stairs,  fh>m  unconscious  thoughts  of 
the  rich  house  he  was  about  to  enter,  and 
consctous  thoughts  of  the  fhll  and  rounded 
existence  of  his  host  and  hostess,  the  ques-^ 
tion  suddenly  occurred  to  him.  Is  this  beau- 
tiful life,  this  perfecting  of  the  soul  in  an 
extended  view  of  nature,  and  its  saturation 
in  all  that  i»  beautiftd  in  science  and  art, 
possible  to  wealth  only,  to  fV^edom  from 
care  and  want,  to  emancipation  fh>m  all 
labor  and  fh)m  common  needs  ? 

As^  holding  the  light  in  his  hand,  he  en- 
tered the  bucony  chamber,  he  remained 
standing  terrified,  as  if  a  ghost  had  ap- 

Sared  to  him,  before  the  bust  of  the 
edusa,  which  with  open  mouth  fixed  upon 
him  its  overpowering  and  paralyzing  gaze. 
How  is  this  P  how  has  this  image  so  sud- 
denly assumed  this  likeness  f  Did  Clodwiff ' 
have  any  suspidcm  of  itP  It  was  indeed 
terrible. 
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Enc  tamed  abofot,  and  ncyw,  bb  if  it  were 
some  trick  played  upon  him  by  aA  evil 
spirit,  the  contrasted  image  also,  the  Yicto- 
na,  has  a  likeness  to  Bella  when,  silent  and 
quiet,  she  modestly  and  himibly  bent  doim 
fathead. 

Had  Clodwig  any  saspidon  of  this  woa- 
derfol*  play  of  opposites,  and  did  he  not 
acknowledge  this,  this  morning  when  he 
avowed  his  heresy  to  the  received  opinion  P 

The  pnlse  in  Ericas  temples  beat  vio- 
lently. He  put  OQt  the  light,  looked  for  a 
long  time  out  into  the  dark  night,  and 
sousht  to  recall  afresh  to  his  recollection 
the  oright  plenitude  of  the  day^s  experience. 

CHAPTER  xn. 

FRAU    ADYENTUBB. 

Ih  the  morning  Eric  put  /m  his  miifbrm, 
for  so  Clodwig  bad  advised  with  cautious 
reference  to  a  former  experience.  A  horse 
had  been  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  his 
portmanteau  was  to  be  sent  after  him. 

Clodwig^s  contracted  brow  grew  smooth 
as  the  handsome,  noble-looking  yonn^  man 
Altered  the  parlor  in  his  becoming  uniform. 
After  greeting  him,  he  pointed  to  Iktc's 
ana,  saying :  — 

*'  Take  off  the  crape  before  you  go." 

Eric  looked  at  him  stuprieed,  and  Clod- 
wig explained  himself. 

*'  You  are  not  to  be  sentimental,  and  you 
most  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  well  to  en- 
ter, for  the  first  time,  a  stranger's  house, 
wearing  a  badge  of  mourning.  People 
dien  desire  a  sympathy  which  &ey  cannot 
expect  to  receive.  You  will  be  less  dis- 
turbed in  the  end,  if  you  impress  it  upon 
yourself  at  first  that  you  are  entering  ser- 
vice, and  moreover  are  to  serve  an  extremely 
ridi  nan,  who  would  like  to  keep*  every- 
tlung  cmpleasant  out  of  sight.  The  more 
yon  keep  to  yourself  your  own  personal 
^seiings,  the  more  firee  will  yon  be." 

CSodwig  smiling  quoted  from  Lucian*s 
'« Sale  of  the  Philosophic  dects,"  where  the 
Stoie  tts  a  riave  cries  out,  **  Even  if  I  am 
sold,  I  am  still  firee  within  myself! " 

Eric  good-humoredly  took  the  crape 
firem  his  sleeve. 

Bella  had  excused  herself  from  i^pearing 
st  breakfast,  and  s^it  Eric  a  message  of 
larewdU  till  their  next  meeting. 

The  two  men  were  now  almie.  Clodwig 
gave  Eric  a  letter  fyt  Herr  Sonnenkamp, 
Doft  begged'  him  not  to  make  ai^  positive 
eDgagement  until  he  had  seen  him  again, 
adding  almoat  inaudibly,  **  Perhaps  I  shall 
http  jKm  far  myself." 

Jm  A  mother  oratBB  alt  the  pockets  of  her 
son  gcHsg  away  fVom  home,  so  Clodwig 


sought  to  give  hb  young  finend  all  sorts  of 
instructions. 

**  I  have  but  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
boy,"  said  he ;  •*  1  oi^  know  that  he  is  very 
baDdsome.  Do  you  not  agree  with  me  that 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  give  a  young  soul 
the  fbundattmi  principles  which  are  to  de* 
termine  his  lifchcourse,  before  tiiis  youi^ 
soul  haa  collected  the  material  of  li^  or 
knows  his  own  tendencies  P  " 

"Certainly,"  replied  Eric;  *•  it  is  like 
buildmg  railroads  in  uncultivated  or  half- 
eivilixed  countries,  before  roads  have  made 
possiUe  the  interdiange  of  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products.  The  root  of  the 
disease  of  modem  humanity,  as  my  father 
oStan  said,  lies  in  the  habit  of  teaching 
children  dogmatically  the  laws  whieh  govern 
the  universe;  it  is  a  superfluous  labor 
based  pn  ostentation,  which  is  unfruitful, 
because  it  leaps  over  the  first  steps." 

Clodwig  nodded  several  times.  This 
man  might  be  trusted  to  sail  out  into  the 
open  sea;  he  woold  ahmys  have  a  compass 
with  him. 

The  time  of  departure  came;  CSodwig 
said,—' 

**  I  will  go  a  little  way  with  you." 

Eric  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and 
they  walked  on  side  by  side.  The  old  man 
of^n  fixed  an  anxious,  affectionate  lock 
upon  his  young  fnend.  He  repeated  that 
he  considered  it  a  highly  honorable  task 
to  train  the  youn^  American  for  a  useftil 
Ufe;  then  he  advised  him  again  to  keep 
this  one  object  in  view,  and  to  turn  reso* 
lutely  firom  all  gossip  concerning  Herr 
Sonnenkamp,  who  had  certainly  1^  many 
rumors  uncontradicted,  either  because  he 
was  too  upright  to  trouble  himsdf  about 
them,  or  l^cause  he  preferred  to  have  some 
fiicts  of  his  history  hidden  by  &lse  reports. 
It  was  undoubtedly  singular,  that  though  he 
was  a  German  by  birth,  not  a  single  reuUive 
had  ever  been  se^i  at  his  house ;  probably, 
however,  he  was'of  low  origin,  and  helped 
his  rdatnres  on  condition  that  they  should 
have  no  intercourse  with  him ;  Major  Grrasa* 
ler  had  hinted  at  somdJiing  c^that  kind. 

•*  One  thing  more,"  said  Clodwig,  stand- 
ing still,  "  sav  nothing  to  Herr  Sonnen- 
kuip  of  your  having  for  a  short  time  devo* 
ted  yourself  to  the  supervision  of  criminals. 
I  would  cast  no  slur  upon  him,  but  many 
men  have  an  aversion  to  persons  of  such  a 
callmg." 

Eric  tiianked  him,  seeing  deariy  his  eat* 
nest  desire  to  smooth  the  padi  before  him. 
They  went  on  in  silence  until  Clodwig  said, 
^  Here  I  will  turnback,  and  let  me  give  yoa 
one  warning." 

"AwsnSngP^ 
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'*  Perhaps  that  isn't  the  right  word ;  I  only 
want^  to  say  to  you,  make  up  voor  mind  to 
pass  in  the  world  for  an  enthusiast.  A  man 
who  seeks  anything  in  life  except  profit, 
pleasure,  and  honor,appears  an  entlrasiast 
to  many  people  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  such  a  predilection;  the  world  cannot 
be  just  to  such  men,  it  must  condemn  them, 
because  it  sees  its  own  strivings  condemned 
by  them.  You  will  have  to  bear  a  martyr- 
dom all  your  life  long,  if  you  remain  tme, 
—  and  I  believe  you  will;  bear  it  with  a 
proud  self-respect,  and  remember  that  a 
new,  old  friena  understands  you,aBd  lives 
your  life  with  you." 

Suddenly  the  old  man  laid  his  hands  on 
Ericas  shoulders,  kissed  him,  and  walked 
hastily  away,  without  once  tumins. 

Eric  mounted  and  rode  on ;  as  he  turned 
the  comer  of  the  wood,  he  looked  back  and 
saw  Ciodwig  standing  still.  Bella  had 
watched  the  pair  from  the  balcony,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  their  whole  course ; 
now  she  went  to  meet  her  husband,  and 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  observe  in  his 
(kce  an  emotion  which  she  had  never  seen 
there  before;  he  seemed  to  have  been 
weeping. 

**  You  were  right,"  said  Ciodwig  hastily, 
"  it  is  better  for  us  to  remain  by  ourselves. 
But  I  rejoice  in  this  new  generation  which 
differs  from  ours ;  it  wavers  no  longer  be- 
tween the  two  poles  of  enthusiasm  and 
despair ;  it  has,  if  I  ma^  so  express  it,  a 
sort  of  intellectual  inspiration,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  bring  more  to  pass  than  we 
have.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  too  old  to 
understand  these  young  people  bom  into 
an  age  of  railroads.  I  admire  and  love 
this  present  age;  never  before  has  every 
maa  in  every  calling  known  so  definitely 
what  he  wishes  and  ought  to  do,  both  in 
sdenoe  and  practical  life." 

Bella  thouffht  she  must  make  some  re- 
ply, and  satd  that  young  Sonnenkamp 
would  be  fortunate  to  hav^  such  a  guide. 

''It  pains  me  that  he  must  enter  that 
house." 

"  Yet  yon  have  recommended  Mm." 

"Yes,  that's  it  exactly.  One  is  pun- 
ished sooner  or  later  for  undertaking  any- 
thmg  with  half-sincerihr  or  against  his  real 
convictions.  I  have  brought  myself  into 
closer  relations  with  this  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp, without  really  wishing  it.  In  his 
house  I  always  have  a  feeling  as  if  I  were 
in  a  ikmily  where-  horse-fleth  is  eaten.  But, 
good  heavens !  it  may  be  prejudioe»  custom ; 
norae^esih  is  also  one  kind  of  meat.  But 
BOW  I  am  free  from  anxie^  for  the  exod- 
lent  young  man." 

Ciodwig  seemed  nnable  to  cease  talking 


of  £nc;  wid  as  he  recalled  what  had 
passed,  he  was  astonished  at  all  that  he  had 
learned  from  him  in  so  short  a  time; 
pointing  to  an  apple-tree  in  blossom,  ha 
exclaimed :  '*  Look  at  that  toee  in  bloom, 
which  when  shaken  covers  every  one  with 
blossoms,  and  yet  its  richness  is  unim- 
paired.   Such  is  this  Doumay.^' 

Bella  replied,  that  it  must  be  a  hard  task 
for  a  man  who  was  so  spoken  and  thought 
of  to  live  tip  to  the  standard  expected  of  him. 

''May  not  such  pleasure  in  imparting," 
she  asked  doubtfully,  "  be  an  exaggerated 
self-esteem  or  pure  vanity  ?  " 

"  O  no  I  this  young  man  does  not  wish  to 
make  a  show ;  he  only  wishes  that  no  mo- 
ment of  existence  may  be  utterly  wasted. 
He  lets  his  active  spirit  work,  and  he  must 
take  satisfaction  in  the  notice  and  sym- 
pathy of  others;  without  this  satis&ction, 
the  pleasure  of  impartiuj^  would  be  impos- 
sible. That  is  the  faith  which  removef 
mountains  of  prejudice." 

"  Faith  ?  "  said  Bella,  smilmg  beforehand 
at  her  own  nice  distinction,  "it  seems  to 
me  raUier  like  the  permanent  embalming 
of  a  want  of  faith."  He  very  zealously  en- 
deavored to  show  how  thiB  was,  rather,  the 
difficult  and  painful  transmission  of  one's 
life. 

He  spoke  long  and  eaoerly.  BeUa  ap- 
peared to  listen,  but  harcuy  heard  what  be 
said;  she  smiled  to  herself  at  the  old  diplo- 
matist, who  had  something  incomprehcSan- 
bly  child-like,  almost  childish,  about  Inm. 
She  threw  her  head  back  proudljr,  con- 
scious of  her  inflexible  virtue,  which  was 
strongly  armed  even  against  her  husband, 
who  wished  to  bring  her  into  constant  in- 
tercourse with  a  young  man  so  richly  en- 
dowed. 

In  the  mean  time  Eric  had  ridden  on 
through  the  wo<id,  filled  with  fresh  .anima- 
tion by  the  happv  chance  which  had  befal- 
len him.  He  took  a  firm  hold  of  his  horse's 
bridle,  full  of  that  confident  spirit  to  which 
every  undertaking  seems  sure  of  success, 
or,  at  least,  of  only  short  and  temporary 
failure.  He  congratulated  himself  on  tfa^ 
good  fortune  that  had  helped  him  to  win  so 
easily  and  entirely  a  man  of  refined  chaiv 
acter,  who  was  evidently  somewhat  cau- 
tiously reserved  towards  most  men. 

He  had  lefl  hb  past  life  on  the  mountain 
behind  him,  and  a  new  one  was  beginning. 
Smilittff,  he  thought,  The  heroes  of  oUl 
most  have  felt  in  my  mood,  when  thejr 
knew  that  they  were  under  the  protection 
of  one  of  the  ^ods  of  Olympus. 

At  a  turn  in  the  wood  he  sto{^ped,  and, 
taking  Clodwig's  nnsealed  letter  fyom  hit 
pooicet,  read  as  follows ; 
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"A  neighbor's  greetmg  to  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp,  at  Villa  Eden. 

'*  md  Fate  granted  me  a  son,  I  should 
consider  it  as  a  completion  of  the  great 
blessing,  to  be  able  to  give  him  this  man  as 
a  totor. 

"Clodwig,  CJount  von  Wolfsgabten. 
WcojrsoABTBS  CAflTi.s,  Mmj  4, 186-." 

Eric  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  rode 
g^^  on  through  the  wood,  where  birds  were 
singing  amid  the  fresh  young  leaves.  As 
he  passed  through  the  village,  he  saw  at  the 
window  of  the  Kath-haus,  behind  blooming 
wall-flowers,  a  rosy,  fair-haired  maiden, 
who  drew  back  quickly  as  he  bowed  ^  her. 
He  would  have  liked  to  turn  his  bead  to 
see  whether  she  was  looking  afler  him,  but 
he  did  not  venture  to  do  so. 

AAer  a  little  while,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  was  very  vain  to  believe  that  this 
lingering  behind  the  flowers  concerned  him 
at  all ;  Lina  had  undoubtedly  expected  to 
see  Baron  von  Pranken,  when  she  neard  his 
horse  approaching. 

Eric  was  now  nding  along  the  river-bank 
in  the  valley.  He  was  so  full  of  cheerful- 
ness, that  songs  rose  to  his  lips  as  they  had 
not  done  for  a  long  time ;  he  did  not  ^ve 
them  voice,  but  sang  them  in  his  soul.  The 
whole  fulness  and  variety  of  thought,  per- 
ception, and  feeling  were  stirring  in  his 
h^rt.  As  he  saw  the  sun  shinine  on  the 
glass  dome  of  Villa  Eden,  it  struck  nim  like 
a  Ikhtning  flash,  — 

Why  is  such  a  free,  delightful  ezistebce 
denied  me  P  why  must  I  labor  in  the  ser- 
vice of  others  ?  Then  came  the  thought. 
Bat  what  should  I  do  with  such  an  indolent, 
selfish  life  P  Then  the  riddle  presented  it- 
self. How  is  one  to  educate  a  wealthy  boy  ? 

And  so  strangely  are  thoughts  associated 
in  the  human  mind  that  Eric  felt,  not  that 
he  could  solve  this  riddle,  but  that  he  could 
oaderstand  how  the  ancients  had  repre- 
sented the  idea  of  enigmatical  questioning 
and  the  riddle  under  the  form  of  the  Sphinx. 

Then  again  came  the  inquiry.  How  can 
one  educate  a  rich  boy,  who  knows  that  an 
estate ,  like  that,  and  untold  wealth,  are  to 
be  his,  and  who  sees  no  need  for  exertion 
rathe  life  before  himP 


Eric  had  been  looking  down;  now  he 
threw  back  his  head  and  smiled  as  he 
thought,  Neither  pupil  nor  tutor  is  a  mere 
abstract  idetet ;  botn  are  living,  variously  en- 
dowed beings.  Such  questions  can  receive 
nio  general  answer,  and  all  riddles  are  like 
stormy  weather  out  of  doors,  that,  seen 
through  the  dim  atmosphere  from  the  shel- 
ter of  a  house,  seems  intolerable,  but  once 
out  in  the  midst  of  it,  one  feels  refreshed. 

All  his  puzzling  doubts  and  speculations 
seemed  cleared  away,  and  he  felt  ready 
armed  to  wrestle  with  the  problem.  **  Come 
on,  riddle,  I  am  ready  for  you,"  he  said 
almost  aloud,  and  rode  on  at  a  quick  trot. 

In  the  midst  of  his  doubts  and  thoughts  a 
pleasant  smile  suddenly  spread  over  his 
face.  He  wondered  whether  he  were  not 
under  some  spell,  and  all  the  frolicsome 
humor  of  youth  came  over  him  as  he  ut- 
tered aloud  a  letter  which  he  would  write 
to  his  mother. 

"Dear  Mother: 

''Y6u  must  let  yourself  be  named  Frau 
Adventure,  for  your  son.  Doctor  Adventure, 
Captain  Hero,  m  the  midst  of  railway  cars 
and  telegraphs,  has  fallen  upon  Dream-land, 
where  he  is  fed  upon  the  sweet-bread  of 
praise,  and  the  sugared  almonds  of  protec- 
tion, by  a  pair  of  spirits  who  watch  over  the 
Holy  Grail.  He  is  now  seated  on  a  bay 
horse,  and  has  the  magic  word  sesame  of  a 
sage  hermit  in  his  pocket,  and  all  things 
come  at  his  bidding,  and  each  says,  '*  Heart, 
what  dost  thou  desire  P  "  Dear  mother,  if 
you  want  a  quiet  little  island,  only  say  so ; 
I  have  innumerable  ones  to  dispose  of. 

**  And  there^s  a  postscript,  dear  mother. 
Suppose  the  millionaire,  towards  whom  I 
am  riding,  should  be  Uncle  Adam  P  That 
would  make  the  fairy  tale  complete.^' 

At  the  thought  that  this  fanciful  conjec- 
ture might  be  a  probability,  Eric  stopped 
short.  Then  he  rode  briskly  along  the 
broad  road,  on  each  side  of  which  grew 
great  nut-trees,  dropping  their  catcrpillar- 
nke  blossoms  on  the  path.  The  horse 
trotted  on  bravely,  his  black  mane  flying  in 
the  wind  as  the  rider  lifted  his  cap  to  let 
the  fresh  air  cool  his  hot  brow. 
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BOOK  U,  —  CHAPTER  I. 
▲  HORNING  IN  EDEN. 


The  boats  sail  up  and  down  tbe  river, 
the  railway  trains  move  on  this  side  and  on 
that,  and  persons  from  all  countries,  and  in 
every  relation  of  life,  get  refreshment  from 
the  view. 

There  thou  ^ouldst  like  to  dwell,  many 
a  one  thinks,  and  to  pass  away  thy  days  in 
the  regular  and  constant  enjoyment  of  na- 
ture, and  in  voluntarjr  labor,  solitary,  or  in 
the  society  of  congenial  persons. 

The  banks  of  the  Rhine  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  charming  scats  of  repose, 
while  they  also  furnish  enough  of  stirring 
life.  The  high-road. of  intercourse  with  the 
world  lies  before  the  very  threshold  of  the 
house;  and  from  the  midst  of  solitude, 
every  hour  can  unite  itself  with  the  great 
world's  varied  and  bustling  activity. 

Cheerful  towns  and  vHlages  along  the 
banks,  with  their  castles  and  vineyards, 
their  beautiful  and  well-kept  country-seats, 
are  everywhere  seen,  forming  an  almost 
unbroken  chain. 

From  town  to  town,  and  from  house  to 
house,  stories  arc  narrated  of  the  narrow 
escapes  of  the  inhabitants,  who  saved  them- 
selves with  resolute  strength  from  the  in- 
gulfing flood,  or  with  the  last  energy  of 
despair  reached  the  shore,  many  oeing 
dasned  with  violence  upon  the  bank. 

He  who  comes  an  entire  stranger  from 
abroad,  and  makes  his  home  here,  can  feel 
assured  that  it  is  at  his  option  to  cultivate 
an  acquaintance  with  the  old  residents,  or 
to  remain  by  himself.  The  continual  cur- 
rent of  strangers,  coming  and  goiuff,  allows 
him  who  remains  to  abide  in  complete  iso- 
lation. 

Whose  is  that  beautiful  country-house 
yonder,  which  looks  to  the  passer-by,  with 
its  tower  gleaming  from  a  distance,  like  a 
white  swan  nestling  in  the  g^reen  bank? 
Travellers  on  the  boats  passing  up  and 
down  the  river  oflen  ask  this  question,  and 
receive  the  reply,  that  the  vula  is  called 
Eden,  and  that  it  is  a  real  Eden,  as  far  as 
one  can  judge  from  the  outside,  for  it  is  all 
shut  up  and  guarded,  with  spring-guns  and 
steel  traps  the  whole  length  of  the  warden 
walls.  The  servants  have  permission  to 
show  the  house  and  park  only  when  the 
owner  is  away  on  a  journey,  and  then  they 
take  in  a  great  deal  of  money. 

One  praises  the  wonderful  stables  with 
marble  mangers ;  another,  the  hot-houses  all 
in  bloom;  a  third,  the  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  of  the  house ;  a  fourth, 
the  fruit-garden  and  the  park,  each  one  ac- 


cording to  his  own  peculiar  taste.  The 
owner  is  a  rich  American,  who  has  built 
this  house,  laid  out  the  shady  park,  and 
changed  the  half-swampy,  ragged,  and  un- 
even meadow,  extending  down  to  the  river, 
into  a  fruit-garden  th^t  bears  fruits  of  a 
size  and  beauty  never  before  seen  in  this 
region.  He  was  rebuilding,  too,  the  ruined 
castle  there  on  the  height. 

And  what  is  the  name  of  this  man  ? 

Sonnenkamp.  Almost  all  his  servants 
are  foreigners ;  he  visits  only  a  few  persons 
in  the  vicinity,  and  seldom  receives  any  one 
as  a  guest ;  no  one  knows,  indeed,  who  he 
is,  or  what  he  is.  He  has  the  finest  horses, 
but  he,  his  wife,  and  a  female  companion 
drive  and  ride  out  together,  only  at  some 
convenient  point  to  turn  back  again  on  the 
public  highway. 

On  the  morning  that  Eric  rode  to  the 
villa,  a  large,  thick  carpet  was  laid  by  ser- 
vants in  morning  livery  on  the  west  side 
Hipon  the  extensive  gravelled  square.  A 
round  table  with  green  damask  covering 
was  placed  near  a  many-colored  pyramid 
of  fragrant  flowers,  and  on  the  table  was 
afterwards  set  a  large,  ground  crystal  vase, 
with  artistically  arranj^ed  flowers  and  bou- 
quets, and  plates  for  four  persons. 

A  side-table  was  placed  near  a  blossom- 
ing copse  of  laburnums  and  variegated 
lilacs,  and  on  it  a  large  silver  tea-urn  with 
lighted  lamp.  A  thin  vapor  soon  went  up 
from  the  urn.  Two  great  rocking-chairs 
were  put  in  suitable  places  near  by. 

A  young  man  who  stood  aside,  taking  no 
part  in  #he  arrangement,  looked  out  upon 
the  landscape,  where  one  could  eiyoy  a  view 
extending  over  the  fruit-garden  and  the 
fountain,  in  whose  basin  two  pairs  of  swans 
were  swimming,  over  the  meadows ;  and 
now  he  turned  away  from  the  prospect,  in- 
spected the  preparations,  and  with  the 
words,  **  All  right, "^withdrew  with  the  ser- 
vants. The  tea-urn  steamed,  and  the  chairs 
and  table  seemed  to  be  awaiting  the  com- 
pany. 

A  pert  finch  alighted  upon  the  back  of 
one  of  the  rocking-chairs,  and  whistle  to 
his  little  mate  in  the  trees :  *'  that  was  a 
fine  set-out,  and  he  would  like,  if  he  could, 
to  do  the  same  for  his  little  ones.*** 

The  forward,  impudent  young  father  was, 
however,  soon  scared  away,  for  at  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps  he  started,  and 
carelessly  flew  directly  over  the  hissing  urn, 
whose  vapor  seemed  to  scald  him,  and  to 
change  his  course,  so  that  he  almost  grazed 
the  hat  on  the  head  of  the  man  who  now 
came  in. 

The  man  limped  a  little  with  his  right  leg. 
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Imt  he  knew  how  to  disguise  it  so  that  this 
limpinj?  toned  down  the  fonnidable  impres- 
sion of  his  powerful,  athletic  frame. 

He  was  a  Uirge,  broad-shouldered  man, 
in  a  well-fitted  summer  suit,  and  a  white 
neck-cloth  with  a  standing  shirt-collar  after 
the  English  fashion.  The  man  of  Hercu- 
lean frame  seemed  to  do  all  he  could  to  re- 
duce lessen,  and  soften  the  effect  of  it ; 
but  the  finest  garments  could  do  this  only 
in  a  small  dcCTee.  He  wore  a  broaa- 
brimmed  straw  hat,  so  that  at  a  short  dis- 
tance but  little  could  be  seen  of  his  shaded 
face.  The  young  man  who  had  superin- 
tended the  arrangements  a  short*  time  be- 
fore, bearing  a  la^  portfolio,  followed  the 
strong  man .  The  man  m  the  straw  hat  had  sat 
down  in  the  rocking-chair,  which,  together 
with  the  portfolio,  was  made  ready  for  him. 
RemoYing  the  straw  hat,  which  the  valet 
Joseph  at  once  took,  he  stroked  his  smooth- 
Ir-sliaTen,  prominent  chin  with  his  large, 
neshy  hand,  on  whose  thumb,  strange  to 
say,  was  a  ring  like  a  single  link  of  a  diain, 
a  golden  hoop  with  iron  m  the  middle. 

rhe  man  is  Herr  Sonnenkamp.  His  red- 
dish face  had  deeply  marked  lines,  and 
over  his  broad  brow  a  lock  of  gray  hair  was 
combed  down.  There  was  a  more  than  or- 
dinary breadth  between  the  bristling  eye- 
brows, giving  to  them  the  appearance  of 
having  been  forcibly  rent  asunder.  Who- 
ever saw  this  countenance  once  could  never 
ib^et  it.  ^ 

The  deeply-set,  light-blue  eyes  had  an 
expression  of  determination  and  shrewd- 
ness ;  the  shoulders  were  broad  and  some- 
what ronnd ;  the  nose  was  large,  but  not 
without  a  character  of  nobleness;  the 
mouth  was  somewhat  curved  with  imperious 
disdain.  The  whole  countenance  was  worn 
and  anxious,  but  a  domineering  energy  was 
visible  in  all  its  traits. 

The  impression  at  the  first  was,  that  one 
would  not  like  to  have  this  man  for  an 
enemy.  *'  Hand  here,^^  he  now  said,  taking 
out  of  his  vest-pocket  a  ring  on  which  were 
SQspended  some  very  small  ke3rs. 

Joseph  held  the  portfolio  in  the  most  con- 
venient position  for  Sonnenkamp  to  unlock, 
tad  then  took  out  the  letters  it  contained^ 
Sonnenkamp  speedily  arranged  them,  plac- 
ing together  those  with  a  forei^  stamp, 
and  by  the  side  of  them  a  large  pile  having 
an  inland  postage  mark.  Joseph  now  laid 
down  the  nat  and  the  portfolio  upon  tiie 
eo^rty  rocking-chair,  and  with  his  ready 
icissors  cut  every  envelope. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  quickly  ran  over  the 
opened  letters,  ana  put  them  aside.  He 
<wf  looked  at  the  seal  and  address  of  some 
of  the  inland  ones,  and  directed  that  they 


should  be  placed  again  in  the  portfolio ;  he 
put  two  of  the  foreign  in  his  pocket,  and, 
placing  the  rest  back  with  his  own  hand, 
locked  the  portfolio.    • 

The  foldmff- doors  of  the  terrace  were 
opened,  and  Herr  Sonnenkamp  rose,  taking 
from  the  chair  his  broad  straw  hat.  Two 
female  forms  appeared  on  the  terrace.  One, 
tall,  with  a  long,  pale,  sad  face,  wore  a 
morning  cap  with  oeep-red  ribbons,  and  a 
flaming  red  shawl ;  the  other  was  a  smaU, 
pretty  figure,  with  sharp,  bloodless  features, 
piercing  brown  eyes,  and  coal-black  hair 
lying £t upon  the  head;  she  was  one  of 
those  countenances  that  have  plainly  never 
been  youthful,  and  to  which  advancing  age  • 
can  do  no  harm.  Her  dress  was  of  black 
silk,  and  she  had  suspended  from  her  neck 
a  mother-of-pearl  cross  that  glistened  and 
shone  upon  her  breast. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  had  that  American 
trait,  including  in  itself  so  much  that  is 
good,  of  respectful  courteousness  and  con- 
siderate care  toward  jiis  own  household 
and  relatives;  he  went  to  meet  the  two 
ladies  at  the  steps,  nodded  pleasantly  to  the 
lady  in  black,  and  extending  his  band  to 
the  lady  in  the  red  shawl,  asked  in  a  kindly 
tone  after  her  health,  using  the  English 
language. 

The  lady,  Frau  Ceres,  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  make  any  reply.  She  went  to 
her  seat  at  the  breakfast  table,  and  a  female 
attendant  immediately  placed  a  shawl  over 
her  lap,  and  a  waiter  pushed  under  her  feet 
a  cushioned  footstool. 

The  lady  in  black,  Signora  Boromea 
Perini,  went  to  the  side-table,  and  took 
with  a  spoon  from  the  tea-canister,  which  a 
servant  held,  the  requisite  measure  of  tea. 

'•Where  is  RolandP"  inquu-ed  Frau  Ceres, 
in  a  listless  tone. 

**  He  will  soon  be  here,"  answered  Son- 
nenkamp, and  made  a  sign  to  have  him  sent 
for.  Fraulein  Perini  brought  the  first  cup 
to  Frau  Sonnenkamp,  to  whom  it  appeared 
too  great  an  exertion  to  pour  in  a  couple 
of  drops  of  milk.  In  a  veiy  subdued  tone, 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  asked,  **Will  you  eat 
anything,  dear  child  P  " 

Frau  Ceres  sipped  a  spoonful,  then  half  a 
one,  and  looked  about,  as  if  spent  with  the 
effort.  It  seemed  to  be  a  burden  to  her  to 
be  obliged  to  sip  the  tea  herself. 

**  Where  is  Roland  ?  "  she  inquired  again. 
"  It  is  inexcusable  that  he  is  so  irregular. 
Did  you  not  say  something,  Madame 
PerinfP"  .        ,  ^    „ 

«*  Nothing,  my  gracious  lady. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  remarked  m  a  very 
mild,  pacifying  tone,  if  she  would  endure  it 
patiently  a  Httle  longer,  Roland  would  re- 
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ceive,  it  wafl  to  be  hoped,  a  tutor  at  last 
who  would  bring  him  under  the  proper  disci- 
pline. He  then  spoke  of  the  letter  which 
Otto  von  Pranken  had  written  to  him.  At 
the  mention  of  this  name,  Fraulein  Perini  let 
a  biscuit  fall  into  her  cup,  and  busied  her- 
self in  fishing  it  out  again,  while  Sonncn- 
kamp  added  that  he  should  read  no  more 
applications,    until    he    had    become    ac- 

Suainted  with  the  person  recommended  by 
[err  von  Pranken. 

V  Is  the  man  one  of  the  nobility  P  "  asked 
Frau  Ceres. 

*•  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Sonnenkamp, 
though  he  did  know  very  well ;  '*  he  is  a 
captain.^ 

Prau  Ceres,  without  saying  anything,  de- 
termined within  herself  to  wait  untU  this 
question  of  nobility  was  settled^ 

Fiiiulein  Perini,  feeling  that  she  must  speak 
for  Frau  Ceres  as  if  knowing  what  she 
thought,  looked  at  her  smilingly  and  ob- 
served, **  One  seldom  meets  with  so  perfect 
a  chevalier  as  the  Baron  von  Pranken,  at 
least  not  in  Germany ;  even  more  than  the 
countess  Bella  he  has " 

•*  I  pray  you,"  Herr  Sonnenkamp  here 
interposed,  and  his  countenance  had  the 
expression  of  a  buU-dog  trying  to  be  ten- 
der, ••  I  pray  you  not  to  praise  others  at 
the  expense  of  the  countess;  the  ladies 
are  bewitched  with  Herr  von  Pranken,  and 
for  my  part,  I  am  with  the  countess  Bella.  ^ 

Frau  Ceres  gave  an  almost  imperceptible 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  held  the  gold 
spoon  pressed  to  her  lips.  He  boasts  of 
being  fascinated,  she  rightly  thought,  and 
it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  making  a  compli- 
mentary speech. 

•*  But  where  can  Roland  be  P"  she  sudden- 
ly exclaimed,  and  pushed  against  the  foot- 
stool so  that  the  table  shookiand  everything 
upon  it  rattled. 

The  servant,  entering,  said  that  Roland 
would  not  come  to  breakfast,  as  be  did  not 
wish  to  eat  anything  to-day,  but  to  remain 
with  Nora,  who  had  five  puppies. 

*'  Then  tell  him,"  rejoined  Sonnenkamp, 
and  his  countenance  flushed  a  dark  red 
even  to  the  roots  of  his  thin  hair,  ^  **  then 
tell  him  that  if  he  does  not  instantly  come, 
I  will  have  all  the  five  young  ones  imme- 
diately drowned  in  the  Khine/* 

The  servant  hastened  out,  and  a  beauti- 
ful youth,  clothed  in  blue  velvet,  soon  made 
his  appearance ;  he  was  pale,  and  his  finely 
cut  up  quivered.  He  had  evidently  gone 
through  a  hard  struggle. 

The  boy  was  taU  and  slender,  and  his 
features  were  strikingly  beautiful,  delicately 
i^egular  as  if  chiseUea.    He  took  off  his 


iockey-cap,  and  showed  his  dark  brown 
hair,  well  arranged  in  thick  curls  about  his 
forehead. 

*•  Come  to  me,"  said  his  mother,  **  and 
kiss  me,  Roland,  you  look  so  pale ;  is  any-      ^ 
thing  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

The  boy  kissed  his  mother,  and,  shaking 
his  head  as  if  denying  that  anything  ailed 
him,  said  in  a  voice  hovering  between  a 
falsetto  and  a  bass,  **  I  am  as  well  tis  my 
young  dogs." 

A  deep  color  dyed  his  cheeks,  and  his 
lips  became  purple. 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  punish  you  on  the  day 
that  you  receive  your  tutor,"  said  Sonnen- 
kamp, casting  a  glance  toward  his  wife. 

**IP  a  tutor  again P  no  tutor  for  me," 
replied  the  boy ;  **  and  if  you  give  me  one, 
I  will  soon  make  him  take  his  leave." 

Sonnenkamp  smiled.  This  bold,  defiant 
attitude  of  the  boy  seemed  specially  to  de- 
light him.  When  Roland,  who  had  just  de- 
clined all  food,  ate  now  heartily,  his  mother 
followed  his  example ;  in  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  her  son  had  so  good  an  ap- 
petite, she  also  found  one,  so  that  Frau- 
lein Perini  could  not  refrain  from  remark- 
ing to  Roland, — 

**  See,  Master  Roland,  how  on  your  dear 
mother^s  account  you  should  comfe  reguhirly 
at  meal-time,  for  she  can  only  taste  food 
when  you  also  partake  of  it." 

The  boy  gave  Fr&ulein  Perini  a  peculiar 
look,  biit  made  no  reply ;  there  seemed  to 
be  no  good  understanding  between  the  boy 
and  the  companion  of  his  mother.  Frau- 
lein Perini,  however,  showed  her  friendli- 
ness toward  the  boy,  promising  to  pay  a 
visit  with  him  to  the  young  dogs  afler 
breakfast. 

"Do  you  know  why  dogs  are  bom 
blind  P"  asked  Roland. 

'•  Because  God  has  so  ordained  it." 

••  But  why  has  God  ordained  it  ?  " 

Fraulein  Perini  looked  puzzled  at  this 
question,  and  Herr  Sonnenkamp  came  to 
her  help,  saying  that  he  who  was  continually 
asking  the  reason  why  would  never  accom- 
plish anything,  and  that  Roland  had  fallen 
into  this  way  of  constant  questioning,  be- 
cause he  was  not  willing  to  learn  anything 
thoroughly. 

The  boy  looked  down.  A  certain  sullen- 
ness  or  dulness,  perhaps  both,  appeared 
in  the  expression  of  his  face. 

Frau  Ceres  left  the  breakfast  table,  seated 
herself  in  a  rocking-chair,  and  contemplated 
her  long,  delicate,  almond-shaped  nails. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  told  her  what  a  num- 
ber of  letters  in  Grerman,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish he  had  received  in  answer  to  hb  ad* 
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▼ertiiement ;  the  candidates  had  generally 
enclosed  their  photographs,  and  rightly,  for 
personal  appear^ce  was  significant. 

Frau  Ceres  listened  like  one  who  is  sleepy, 
sometimes  closing  her  eyes.  When  Son- 
nenkamp  remarked  how  much  misery  there 
was  in  the  world,  a  constant  looking  for  a 
perfect  success,  to  which  every  man  believes 
that  money  is  the  one  thing  needful,  she 
threw  upon  him  a  sidelong  glance  of  sur- 
prise, apparently  not  comprehending  how 
any  one  could  live,  and  be  destitute  of 
means. 

Fraulein  Perini,  the  companion,  was  a 
useful  mediator ;  she  knew  how,  while  Frau 
Ceres  remained  apparently  or  really  quite 
inattentive,  to  keep  up  the  conversation 
with  short  questions,  or  remarks,  as  she 
occasionally  looked  up  from  her  embroidery 
and  cast  a  glance,  the  real  convent  glance, 
shy  but  benignant,  upon  Herr  Sonnenkan^>. 
In  this  way  Frau  Ceres  could  listen,  without 
ezertine  herself  to  join  in  the  conversation. 

Fr&ulein  Perini  seemed  to  serve  Herr 
Sonnenkomp  as  a  person  upon  whom  he 
could  practice  politeness;  and  they  stood 
in  the  most  courteous  relation  to  each  other. 
He  would,  in  fact,  have  been  glad  to  dis- 
miss her  long  before,  but  she  was  fastened 
upon  him  like  the  rheumatism-ring  which 
he  wore  on  his  left  thumb. 

Fran  Ceres  was  always  carefully  waited 
upon  by  Fraulein  Perini ;  never  alone,  she 
had  a  constant  companion  and  attendant, 
and  when  they  drove  out,  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp  always  left  the  seat  next  his  wife  to 
Fi&ilein  Perini,  riding  backwards  himself. 
He  could  Bot  be  rid^f  her,  and  it  was  best 
to  treat  her  with  polite  consideration.  Be- 
sides, she  had  many  excellent  qualities,  and 
best  of  all,  no  whims;  she  was  always 
even-tempered,  never  put  herself  forward, 
and  always  had  an  opinion,  which  generally 
was  one  that  caused  no  discussion.  She 
never  appeared  offended ;  if  she  was  over- 
looked, sne  seemed  not  to  notice  it ;  or  if 
drawn  into  conversation,'  she  was  agreea- 
ble, and  even  witty ;  she  was  always  ready 
to  help,  to  do  for  and  to  meA  bthers,  and 
never  talked  of  herself. 

Every  morning,  summer  and  winter,  she 
went  to  church,  and  was  always  in  order, 
as  if  ready  for  a  journey  at  an  hour's  no- 
tice ;  she  knew,  where  ever^hing  was  in 
the  bouse,  and  was  never  in  the  way  in 
travelling.  She  was  always  busy  with  em- 
broidery, and  there  was  no  church  for 
Bulea  around  which  had  not  an  altar-cloth, 
or  some  part  of  the  decoration,  of  her 


She  spoke  all  the  continental  languages 
with  ease,  except  Grerman,  which  she  said 


she  never  could  learn.  Sonnenkamp  Was 
convinced,  however,  that  she  understood 
it  perfectly,  and  that  her  want  of  compre- 
hension was  only  a  mask  whose  object  it 
was  easy  to  see. 

Her  relations  with  Roland  were  pecu- 
liarly distant.  She  treated  him  as  the 
O  master  of  the  house,  but  concerned 
f  no  further  about  him,  even  declin- 
ing his  father's  proposal  that  she  should  in- 
struct him  in  the  lan^ages.  She  never 
stepped  out  of  the  circle  that  appeared 
marked  Qut  for  her;  afler  being  manna^s 
^vemess,  she  became  wholly  and  exclus- 
ively the  companion  of  Frau  Ceres ;  and 
this  was  a  most  safe  and  honorable  posi- 
tion. 

The  more  Herr  Sonnenkamp  spoke  of 
the  recommendation  of  Herr  von  rranken, 
so  much  the  more  attentive  Fraulein  Perini 
seemed  to  become,  but  she  did  not  utter  a 
single  word ;  but  when  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
asked  her  whatkhad  been  her  feelings  when 
she  was  first  introduced  to  the  family  at 
Nice,  she  answered,  **  I  had  the  happiness 
to  be  introduced  to  you  by  my  noble 
guardian,  the  Dean.'' 

Roland  was  impatient  and  beckoned  to 
Frtiulein  Perini  to  eo  with  him :  but  Son- 
nenkamp requested  her  to  remain  with  the 
mother,  and  in  order  to  manifest  some 
sympathy  in  his  son's  joy,  he  himself  ac- 
companied him. 

Roland  was  the  only  one  whom  the  dog 
allowed  to  come  near  ner ;  and  when  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  ventured  it,  she  growled,  and 
snapped  at  him  with  her  teeth.  He  was 
very  angry,  but^  he  restrained  himself  and 
went  away. 

Roland  brought  his  cross-bow  and  shot 
at  the  doves  and  sparrows  in  the  court- 
yard. Suddenly  the  boy  lefl  off.  A  horse- 
man, with  horse  well  in  hand,  galloped  up 
to  the  gate. 

CHAFTEB  n, 
THB  ABROW  CAUGHT. 

"  Shoot  away,  mv  boy,  I'll  catch  the  ar- 
row !  "  the  rider  called  from  his  horse,  and 
the  boy  stood  still,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  mir- 
acle. Eric  had  heard  much  of  Roland's 
beauty^  but  he  was  astonished  at  the  charm- 
ing grace  of  his  figure.  The  boy's  whole 
being  seemed  strained  with  amazement  and 
excitement,  like  the  bow  which  he  held  bent 
in  his  hand.  The  rider  feasted  his  eyes  on 
the  picture.  Roland's  head  was  bare,  his 
jockey-cap  lay  near  him  on  a  great  do2 
resting  at  his  feet,  and  just  raising  his  head 
as  if  to  ask  whether  he  should  start  up  and 
drive  the  stranger  away. 
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*•  Shoot  away !  Fire ! "  cried  the  rider, 
in  a  commanding  tone.  ''Have  you  no  cour- 
age P  " 

The  arrow  whizzed  from  the  bow,  the 
rider  bent  sideways  and  caught  it  with  a 
sure  hand. 

"  Either  you  are  a  bad  marksman,  or  you 
tried  not  to  hit  me !  ^'  he  exclaimed. 

Astounded  and  motionless,  with  his  bow 
lowered,  the  boy  gazed  at  him  while  he  was 
iwpiroaching  and  dismounting,  and  then 
asked,  — 

**  Can  you  be  the  hero  Siegfried  P  " 

'*  Ah !  then  you  know  about  him,^  replied 
Eric,  gaily.  **No,  my  youn^  friend."  He 
offered  his  hand  to  Roland,  wno  seized  it. 

**  Hero  Siegfried  wore  no  uniform  with  a 
red  collar.  But  now  help  me  to  dispose  of 
my  horse." 

•  •*  It  is  like  one  of  Count  Wolfsgarten^s 
horses." 

••  It  is  his." 

•*  Ivan  I "  shouted  the  boy. 

A  groom  appeared  and  led  the  horse  to 
the  stable.  As  Eric  and  Roland  followed, 
they  heard  from  behind  a  partition  near  by 
a  whining,  and  a  weak  attempt  at  barking. 

*•  You  bave  some  young  St.  Bernard  dogs 
close  by,"  said  Eric. 

••  Yes ;  do  yoa  know  them  by  their  whim- 
perP" 

"  I  canH  tell  the  particular  breed  in  that 
way.  I  saw  a  St.  Bernard  dog  out  there  in 
the  court ;  but  I  know  by  tl^  sound  that 
these  puppies  are  blind  and  not  a  week 
old." 

The  boy  looked  at  Eric  as  if  he  were  a 
magician ;  he  opened  a  dgor,  but  beg^d 
him  to  go  no  nearer,  because  the  mower 
was  veiT  savage,  and  was  Just  then  suckling 
all  the  nve  young  ones.  Eric  did  approacn 
her,  however,  and  she  looked  at  him  without 
growling,  and  a^in  the  boy  gazed  at  the 
stranger  in  astonishment. 

**  You  can  certainly  tell  me  why  dogs  are 
bom  blind,"  he  began. 

Eric  smiled.  A  boy  who  asks  Questions 
is  desirous  of  instruction  and  ready  for  it ; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  put  things  before 
him  which  will  lead  him  to  question. 

•*Not  only  dogs,''  replied  Eric,  **but 
cats,  eagles,  and  hawks  come  into  the  world 
blind.  It  may  be  that  those  animals  which 
need  sharp  eyes  for  their  support  and  pro- 
tection have  a  gradual  development  of  the 
{)ower  of  sight,  so  that  they  do  not  see  the 
igbt,  as  the  sa}nng  is,  all  at  once.  Man 
even,  though  he  opens  his  eyes  at  his  birth, 
has  no  real  power  of  sight  at  first ;  he  has  to 
learn  to  see  during  his  first  year.  Man, 
like  the  brute,  learns  to  use  his  limbs  in  his 


earliest  years,  but  one  thin^  the  brute  waB(», 
he  can  never  acquire  articulate  speech." 

A  thrill  passed  over  the  boy  as  he  listened 
to  the  stranger,  whose  words  again  had  a 
tone  of  strangely  miignetic  power.  In  the 
excited  state  in  which  Eric  had  been  for 
two  days,  and  which  reached  its  height  at 
^8  moment,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were 
acting  out  a  fairy  tale,  or  one  of  those  dreams 
in  wmch  one  says  to  himself,  in  the  wonder 
of  the  dream-life,  **  Wake  up,  you  are  cer- 
tainlv  dreaming!"  There  was  something 
whicn  gave  him  a  sense  of  being  merely  a 
spectator  of  his  own  life,  thou^  he  knew 
that  he  was  actually  living  it.  He  com- 
pelled himself,  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and 
said  at  last,  — 

'*  You  are  the  son  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp, 
are  you  not  P  and  ^our  name  Is  Roland  P  " 

'*  Roland  Franklm  Sonnenkamp ;  what  la 
yours  P  " 

•'Eric  Doumay." 

The  boy  started ;  he  thought  he  had  heard 
the  name  within  a  few  days,  but  was  not 
quite  sure. 

•*  You  are  a  Captain  of  Artillery,  sir  ?  " 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  uniform. 

*•  I  have  been.  Then*  you  know  the  dif- 
ferent uniforms,  my  boy." 

"Yes;  but  Herr  von  Pranken  doesn't 
speak  to  me  so  familiarly." 

"  I  think  we  had  better  both  keep  up  the 
familiar  manner  that  we  began  with,"  an- 
swered Eric,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  boy. 
Roland's  hand  was  cold,  all  his  blood  had 
rushed  to  his  head.  The  boy  was  surprised 
and  taken  captive  in  spite  of  himself. 

"If  you  like,"  he  began  again,  "you  can 
have  one  of  my  puppies.  Two  I  mean  to 
keep;  one  I  shall  bring  up  for  my  sister 
Manna ;  Baron  von  Pnmken  is  to  have  the 
fourth,  and  you  may  have  the  fiflh." 

His  face  beaming  with  satisfaction,  Eric 
looked  at  the  boy ;  this  pleasure  in  giving 
showed  that  there  was  something  ^g^xl  to 
build  upon. 

"Perhaps  you  know  that  in  Homer  the 
host  does  honor  to  a  guest  by  bestowing 
some  gift  as  I  token  of  remembrance." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  Homer." 

"  Have  none  of  your  tutors  told  you  any- 
thing of  him  P" 

"  All  of  them.  They  made  a  great  talk 
about  him,  but  it's  stupid." 

Eric  led  the  conversation  back,  and  asked, 
"  Who  helps  you  train  the  dogs  P  " 

"  One  who  knows  all  about  it,  the  hunts- 
man Klaus,  whom  they  call  the  screamer ; 
he  will  be  pleased  when  I  tell  him  that  you 
knew  how  old  the  puppies  were  by  tneir 
whimper." 
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-  Eric  nodded.  A  boy  like. this  might 
easily  be  ^ided  to  knowledge,  if  one  could 
once  get  the  lead. 

Eric  now  asked  Roland  to  conduct  him 
to  his  father.  As  they  were  about  to  leave 
the  stable,  a  snow-white  pony  with  long 
mane  turned  his  head  quite  round  and 
oeigled. 

••1  hat  is  my  Puck,"  said  Roland.  He 
was  evidently  very  happy  in  showing  the 
stranger  all  his  treasures,  almost  like  a 
little  child  who  displays  a  toy  for  the  won- 
der of  his  playmate.  Eric  could  not  but 
praise  the  beautiful  creature,  which  looked 
at  him  with  great,  wild,  shy  eyes. 

He  took  the  boy^s  hand,  and  they  went 
together  through  the  largel  botanical  gar- 
den. 

**  Do  you  know  about  plants  too  ?  "  asked 
Roland.  . 

*'  No,  I'm  quite  ignorant  about  them.'^ 

**So  am  I,'^  said  the  boy,  delighted; 
Eric's  acknowledgment  of  an  ignorance 
which  coincided  with  his  own  seemed  to 
hrmg  them  nearer  to  each  other. 

They  passed  over  a  plat  where  men  were 
weeding  and  putting  the  ground  in  order. 
A  little  old  man,  with  a  shy  but  shrewd  look, 
was  at  work ;  he  took  off  his  cap,  and  said 
good-morning.  **  Have  you  seen  my  fath- 
er?" asked  Koland.  **  He  is  over  there," 
replied  the  little  man,  pointing  toward  the 
green-houses. 

The  long  green-houses,  constructed  of  pale- 
blue  glass,  came  in  si^ht.  A  door  stood 
open,  within  which  a  fountain  was  to  be 
seen,  in  whose  gray  marble  basin  lay  blocks 
of  stone  with  water  plants  growing  in  all 
their  crevices.  Some  of  the  trees  which 
needed  protection  from  the  winter  were 
still  here,  and  a  few  which  did  not  thrive 
had  thick  wrappings  on  trunk  and  branches. 

They  heard  a  voice.  *•  There  he  is  in 
the  cold-house,"  said  Roland.  Eric  told 
him  to  turn  back  now,  as  he  had  something 
to  say  to  his  father  alone. 

The  boy  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 
In  Eric's  manner  of  ordering  him  to  go, 
there  was  an  air  of  such  irresistible  author- 
ity that  he  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it. 

As  Eric  went  forward,  the  boy  stood  motion- 
lets,  then  turned,  snapped  his  fingers,  and 
whistled  to  himself. 

Drawing  a  long  breath,  Eric  stopped  a 
moment  to  collect  himself.  What  if  this 
boy  were  related  to  him  by  blood,  and  he 
were  to  find  here  his  missing  uncle  ?  Walk- 
ing slowly  and  composedly,  he  entered  the 
open  door  of  the  green-house. 


CSHAFTBB    m. 
THB  FLAG  IS  HOISTED. 


••Who's  there?  what  do  you  want?** 
was  asked  by  a  form  as  it  raised  itself  up 
from  a  bed  of  black  earth.  A  coarse,  gray, 
sacklike  linen  garment  covered  the  form 
from  head  to  foot;  it  was  like  that  worn  by 
convicts,  or  rather,  by  the  insane. 

•'What  do  y^ovL  want?  who  are  youP 
whom  do  you  wish  to  see  ?  "  the  man  again 
asked. 

*•  I  wish  to  see  ^err  Sonnenkamp." 

••  What  do  you  want  of  him?  ^' 

••I  would  like  to  introduce  myself  to 
him." 

'•  I  am  he.    Who  are  you  ?  " 

*•  My  name  is  Eric  Doumay.  Herr  von 
Pranken  had  the  kindness,  day  before  yes- 
terday, to — :" 

••Ah!  are  you  the  man?"  Sonnenkamp 
replied,  drawing  a  long  breath.  Witn 
trembling  hands  he  unfastened  the  linen 
sack  which  he  wore  over  his  coat,  saying, 
with  a  forced  smile,  ''You  have  surprised 
me  in  my  working-garb." 

Rolling  the  sack  together,  and  tossing  it 
away,  he  said,  ••  Was  no  servant  at  hand? 
Do  you  always  wear  a  uniform  ?  " 

It  was  the  uniform  then  that  gave  him 
such  a  start,  thought  Eric.  And,  on  look- 
ing at  the  man,  he  was  sure  that  he  could 
not  be  his  uncle.  The  likeness  of  his  miss- 
ing uncle,  which  still  hung  in  his  father's 
study,  was  present  to  his  mind ;  it  repre- 
sented him  as  a  slim,  delicate  form,  with  a 
very  prominent  aquiline  nose,  and  no  trace 
of  resemblance  to  this  athletic  personage 
before  his  eyes. 

••  I  am  very  sorry  for  having  disturbed 
you,"  Eric  resumed,  convinced  that  the 
first  impression  had  been  an  unfavorable 
one.  •*  I  beg  you  indeed  to  excuse  me," 
he  stammered  out ;  ••the  Count  von  Wolfs- 
garten,  whose  guest  I  have  been,  and  from 
whom  I  bring  to  you  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, has  —  " 

••A  letter  from  Count  WolfsgartenP 
Very  welcome.  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you,"  replied  Sonnenkamp,  taking  ihe  let- 
ter. 

••We  have  met  very  unexpectedly  — 
there  was  no  reason  for  suspecting  —  preju- 
dice as  men  —  I  mean  —  constraint  —  " 

Sonnenkamp's  tone  had  wholly  changed ; 
it  had  become  gentle,  kind,  almost  tenderly 
beseeching. 

He  hastily  ran  his  eye  over  the  lines  writ- 
ten by  Clodwig,  and  then  said  in  a  low 
tone,  — 
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•*  I  am  very  glad,  —  very  welcome." 
'  Looking  up  from  the  letter,  be  made  a 
sort  of  bow  to  Eric,  and,  as  if  sure  of  ac- 
quiescence, remarked,  **  a  nobleman — just 
what  a  nobleman  ought  to  be — is  the  Count 
Wolfkgarten.  Do  you  stand  as  high  in 
favor  with  the  Countess  Bella  P  " 

There  was  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  the 
tone  of  this  last  question. 

Eric  answered  with  an  unmoved  tone  and 
look,  •*  I  am  happy  to  enjoy  equally  the  fa- 
vor of  husband  and  wife." 

**  Fine,  very  fine,"  3onnenkamp  resumed. 
**  But  let  us  go  out  into  the  open  air.  Are 
you  a  botanist  too  P  " 

Eric  regretted  that  he  had  always  neglected 
to  extend  his  knowledge  in  this  direction. 

Out  in  the  open  air,  Sonnenkamp  again 
surveyed  the  new-comer  from  head  to  foot. 
Eric  now  for  the  first  time  noticed,  that 
wholly  forgetting  his  military  attire,  he  had 
taken  off  his  cap.  And  when  he  perceived 
the  lo^k  with  which  he  was  surveyed,  he 
realised  what  was  the  meaning  of  private 
service,  to  give  up  one^s  self  with  his  whole 
personal  being  to  the  dominion  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

In  Sonnenkamp^s  survey  there  was  some- 
thing which  made  Eric  feel  as  if  he  were  in 
a  slave-market  j  and  when  Sonnenkamp 
stretched  out  his  hand  with  a  peculiar  ges- 
ture, it  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  take 
hold  of  his  chin,  open  his  lips,  and  examine 
whether  his  teeth  were  all  sound. 

Eric  shook  his  head  at  this  strange  fancv, 
and  proudly  stood  ei^ct,  feeling  that  he 
must  maintain  his  own  ground  steadily  in 
the  presence  of  this  man. 

Sonnenkamp  immediately  gave  orders  to 
a  servant  near  by  to  get  breakfast  ready  at 
the  fountain. 

"Did  you  come  on  horseback P"  he 
asked. 

"  Count  Wolfsgarten  was  kind  enough  to 
furnish  me  with  a  horse." 

'*  Tou  have  already  spoken  with  my 
sonP" 

"Yes." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  came  in  uniform," 
Sonnenkamp  said,  making  no  further  in- 
quiries of  Eric  what  he  thought  of  the  boy. 

As  if  Eric  were  only  a  distinguished, 
well-recommended  visitor,  Sonnenkamp  now 
exhibited  to  him  the  object  of  his.  greatest 

Eride.  This  was  a  perfect  collection  of 
eaths,  such  as  is  rarely  to  be  found.  He 
discoursed  upon  the  nice  distinctions  in  the 
different  varieties,  and  added :  "I  have 
been  where  the  greater  part  of  these  heaths 
originated,  the  table-land  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope." 


"I  am   sorry,"  said   Eric,   "that   my 

mother  is  not  here,  for  she  would  take 

great  delight  in  this  magnificent  display." 

*•  Is  your  mother  a  botanist  ?  " 

"  Our  botanical  professolr  used  to  boast 

of  her  proficiency;    but  she  takes  ^reat 

Cains  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  being  a 
lue-stocking.  It  must  be  very  difiEu0ult  to 
keep  together  these  productions  of  different 
climates." 

"Very  difficult  indeed.  These  Ericas 
require,  at  the  same  time,  a  regular  tem- 
perature and  a  uniform  moisture.  You 
may  oflen  have  noticed  how  some  little 
heath-plant  with  its  delicate  blooms,  which 
is  sent  to  a  ladv  for  a  flower-stand,  be- 
comes dry  and  brittle  after  a  few  days. 
This  little  plant  will  not  endure  the  dry  at- 
mosphere of  a  room." 

Sonnenkaxnp  suddenly  stopped,  and  smiled 
to  himself.  This  stranger  professed  only  an 
ordinary  degree  of  knowledge  in  order  to  be 
agreeable,  and  to  let  the  rich  proprietor 
branch  out  and  be  eloquent  about  his  dar- 
ling hobby.  I  can^  be  taken  by  such 
coarse  bait,  thought  Sonnenkamp.  "  Will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  put  this  tub  fVom  the 
stand  upon  theJn^oundP"  he  said,  pointing 
to  a  very  large  Erica. 

A  momentary  glance  made  Sonnenkamp 
aware  that  Eric  understood  well  en9uph 
that  the  motive  was  to  find  out  whether  Ee 
knew  how  to  make  himself  serviceable,  and 
how  to  keep  a  humble  position. 

Eric  complied  very  readily  with  the  re- 
questf  but  Sonnenkamp  had  immediately 
made  up  his  mind,  in  spite  of  Clodwig^s 
warm  recommendation,  not  to  receive  this 
man  into  his  house. 

He  had  two  reasons.  The  stranger  had 
seen  him,  as  no  other  persen  could  ever 
boast,  utterly  thrown  off  his  balance,  and 
must  therefore  be  removed  from  his  sight ; 
now  it  appeared  that  he  must  maintain 
a  respectful  demeanor,  which  was  rather 
irksome. 

He  would,  in  the  meanwhile,  show  to  one 
so  well-recommended  every  respectful  at- 
tention. He  took  pleasure  in  thinking  how 
he  would  test  the  man  in  all  points,  allow 
him  to  unfold  himself  in  the  consciousness 
of  a  certainty  of  being  employed,  and  then 
dismiss  him  without  assigning  any  reason 
for  doing  so. 

All  this  passed  through  Sonnenkamp^s 
thoughts  while  he  was  turning  round  to  lock 
the  green-house  door.  The  thing  was  as 
surely  and  as  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  as  the 
door  was  surely  and  firmlv  locked. 

"Do  jrou  speak  English  ?"  he  asked,  see- 
ing his  wife  still  sitting  in  the  rocking-chair ; 
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sue  had  taken  off  the  red  shawl,  and  as  she 
sat  there,  her  satin  dress  had  a  rich  golden 
Instre. 

•'  Captain,  Doctor,  I  beg  yonr  pardon, 
what  name  ?  ^^  said  Sonnedcamp,  in  intro- 
ducing him. 

••  Doomay." 

Prau  Ceres  gave  a  hardly  perceptible 
nod,  and,  as  if  there  were  no  one  else  pres- 
ent, said  in  a  peevish  tone  to  her  husband, 
that  he  paid  no  attention  to  her,  and  had 
not  said  a  single  word  to  her  about  her  new 
dress.  Sonnenkamp  stood  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  un- 
expected sally  of  bis  wife.  Did  she  think  it 
was  a  mark  of  high-breedinjg  to  show  the 
stranger  such  a  degree  of  indifference  ?  She 
was  not  diplomatic  enoug^  for  that.  He 
turned,  and  as  if  apologising,  remarked  to 
Eric  that  his  wife  loved  gay  colors. 

In  a  tone  of  strict  truth,  Eric  replied  that 
be  entirely  coincided  with  the  gracious  lady ; 
that  gay  colors  were  in  keeping  with  ex- 
ternal nature  ;  and  that  people  ought  to  be 
sunny  and  bright  like  the  flowers. 

Fran  Ceres  smiled  at  this  friendly  turn, 
and  Eric  continued  in  the  same  strain,  that 
it  was  a  lamentable  effect  of  the  style  of 
conversation  employed  in  society,  that  the 
expression  even  of  a  truth  should  be  re- 
garded as  mere  civility  and  flattery,  when- 
ever it  struck  pleasantly  upon  the  ear ;  that 
words  were  deprived  of  tneir  real  meaniilg, 
and  people  accustomed  themselves  to  ad- 
vance ideas  which  neither  the  speaker  nor 
the  hearer  actually  believed ;  that  our  man- 
ner of  talking  in  society  was  like  a  card  of 
inYitattoi^  to  an  evening  party,  in  which 
eight  o^clock  was  specined  as  the  hour, 


when  half  past  nine  was  meant;  and  he 
who  went  at  eight  only  brought  the  hosts 
into  a  dilemma. 

Frau  Ceres  looked  from  Eric  to  her  hus- 
band, and  from  her  husband  to  Eric,  and  as 
no  one  said  anything,  Eric  continued,  briefly 
pointing  out  how  colors  in  dress  harmonised 
with  the  natural  environment.  But  he  soon 
perceived  that  he  was  going  too  far  in  this 
exposition,  and  he  add^  that  the  attire  of 
ladies  approached  nearer  to  the  ethereal 
bright  plumage  of  the  birds. 

His  mother  now  beckoned  to  Roland,  who 
appeared  in  the  distance.  He  pointed  to 
the  summit  of  the  tower.  The  mother 
looked  up  and  smiled ;  and  the  father  also 
smiled  when  he  saw  the  flag  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union  floating  from  its  top. 

••  Who  did  that  ?  "  asked  Sonnenkamp. 

**I,"  Roland  answered,  with  a  joyous 
smile. 

"What  is  it  for?" 

The  boy^s  visage  changed,  and  he  cast  a 
side-glance  toward  Eric. 

Sonnenkamp  screwed  his  under  lip  be- 
tween his  thumb  and  fore-finger  into  a  half^ 
circle,  and  nodded  silently. 

Eric  had  noticed  the  boy^s  glance,  and 
his  heart  beat  for  joy.     He  asked  the  boy, 

**  Are  you  very  proud  of  being  an  Amer- 
icanP" 

"Yes."  .  .  : 

Eric  was  introduced  to  FrSnlein  Ferini 
as  she  came  up  to  them;  grasping  the 
mother-of-pearl  cross  with  her  left  hand, 
she  made  a  very  ceremonious  courtesy. 
Frau  Ceres  requested  her  to  go  with  her  to 
the  house.  Sonnenkamp,  Eric,  and  Roland 
remained  by  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  BUYER  EXAMINES  WHAT  IS  OFFERED. 

**  Give  me  your  hand,  Roland,^  said  Eric. 
The  boy  gave  it,  looking  up  trustingly  and 
joyfully. 

**  My  young  friend,"  Eric  added,  **  I 
thank  you  for  that  testimony  of  respect 
waving  yonder;  but  now  leave  us,  for 
your  father  wishes  to  speak  with  me." 

Father  and  son  looked  in  amazement  at 
the  man  who  was  giving  his  orders  in  such 
a  free  and  easy  manner.  The  boy  departed, 
Eric  nodding  to  him  again. 

After  the  two  men  were  left  by  themr 
selves,  for  a  while  no  word  was  spoken. 
Herr  Sonnenkamp,  who  always  earned  his 
cigars  loose  in  his  pocket,  offered  Eric  a 
lar^e,  black,  broken  one,  which  he  accepted 
and  lighted  from  the  match  Sonnenkamp 
held  out  to  him,  without  taking  it  into  his 
own  hand. 

After  drawing  a  few  whiffs,  he  said,  — 
**  You  will  certainly  agree  with  me,  that  it 
is  an  impolite  poKteness  for  an^'  one  to  in- 
sist on  taking  the  lighted  match  mto  his  own 
hand ;  between  this  giving  and  taking,  one 
generally  bums  his  fingers." 

However  insignificant  this  remark,  it 
served  for  a  beginning.  •  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
leaned  back  in- his  chair,  held  the  cigar- 
smoke  for  a  lon^  time  in  his  month,  and 
then  blew  it  out  m  perfect  rings,  which,  as 
they  floated  in  the  air,  grew  larger  and 
larger  until  they  vanished. 

•*  You  have  great  influence  over  the  boy," 
he  said,  after  a  while. 

'*  I  think  that  the  attraction  is  mutual, 
and  this  makes  me  hope  that  I  might  suc- 
ceed as  the  boy's  tutor.  Only  love  can  ed- 
ucate, as  love  only  can  create  and  form. 
An  artist  who  does  not  love  his  calling  can 
never  truly  create.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  who  love  a  child  because  they  give 
him  instruction ;  but  I  can  instruct  only  one 
whom  I  love." 

•*  Fine,  very  fine,  — noble.  But  Roland 
needs  a  strict  hand." 

**LfOve  does  not  exclude  but  rather  in- 
cludes strictness;  he  who  loves  requires 
perfection  in  himself,  as  well  as  in  the  object 
of  his  love,  and  makes  the  highest  demands." 

Sonnenkamp  nodded  in  a  very  friendly, 
even  kindly  manner ;  but  there  was  a  sort 
of  sneer  upon  his  countenance,  as  looking 
down  to  the  ground  and  placing  both  hands 
upon  his  knees,  he  said :  — 

•*  We  will  speak  nowabbut  personal  mat- 
ters ;  for  things  of  that  sort  we  will  find  time 
by  and  by.     You  are  a P  " 


** Philologist  by  profession;  but  I  bav/e 
devoted  myself,  by  preference,  to  practical 
education." 

"  I  know  that,  —  I  know  that,"  Sonnen- 
kamp said,  still  looking  down  as  he  spoke. 

*' I  should  like  to  know  something  about 
your  personal  history." 

He  did  not  look  up,  and  Eric  was  deeply 
pained  at  the  thought  of  being  obliged  a^ain 
to  become  his  own  biographer.  He  felt  like 
a  man  who  speaks  to  a  sober  and  cool  lis- 
tener after  drmking  with  a  set  of  boon  com- 
panions. He  had  iwfolded  himself  freely 
and  spontaneously  to  Clodwi^,  the  day  be- 
fore ;  and  to-day  he  must  do  it  in  order  to 
recommend  himself  to  a  purchaser.  And 
so  it  is !  The  seller  must  always  say  more, 
and  expatiate  more  upon  his  goods,  than 
the  buyer.  Wealth  was  a  tyrannical  power 
exhibiting  itself  under  an  entirelv  new  form. 

Eric,  looking  at  the  back  of  the  man^s 
head,  and  at  his  broad  neck,  —  for  not  a 
glance  was  vouchsafed  him,  —  very  soon 
lost  all  sensitiveness  as  to  his  position  of 
being  a  seeker  after  emplo^ent.  He  was 
not  the  receiver,  but  the  giver.  A  tone  of 
self-respect  breathed  in  the  words  which  he 
now  uttered :  — 

**  I  offer  you  my  free  labor." 

On  hearing  this,  Sonnenkamp  threw  up 
his  head  qui^y  without  changing  his  posi- 
tion, cast  a  rapid  glance  upon  the  speaker, 
and  let  his  head  immediately  drop  again. 
'  **  I  mean,"  continued  Eric,  **  that  I  offer 
to  you  and  to  your  son  all  that  I  am,  and 
all  the  knowled^  and  science  that  I  have 
made  my  own  hitherto.  I  look  for  no  other 
reward  than  the  free*  unfolding  of  my  own 
activity ;  and  I  have  the  feeling  of  freedom 
in  doing  this,  since  whatever  I  may  accom- 
plish I  accomplish  also  for  myself,  m  bring- 
ing that  actually  to  pass  which  I  have  striven 
after,  and  which  I  have  laid  down  as  a  theo* 
reticid  demand." 

••  I  know  what  free  labor  is,"  Sonnen- 
kamp said,  looking  towards  the  ground. 
Then  sitting  upright,  he  added  with  a  smil- 
ing countenance :  — 

**You  are  not  dealing  with  a  man  of 
learning.  I  think  we  shall  come  sooner  to 
terms,  if  you  will  regard  me  as  a  common- 
sense  man  who  only  wants  to  know  the 
plain  matter-of-fact." 

•*I  had  hoped,**  Eric  replied,  "that  the 
introduction  of  Count  von  Wolfsgarten  —  " 

**  I  esteem  hiffhly  the  Count  von  Wolfs- 
garten, more  highly  than  I  do  any  one  else ; 
but  —  " 

•*  You  are  right;  I  will  give  you  a  per- 
sonal explanation,"  Eric  interrupted. 
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Wm  it  the  ckftr,  or  was  it  die  painful 
position  in  which  he  felt  himself  placed, 
that  caused  the  sweat  to  start  out  upon 
Ericas  forehead  ?  At  any  rate,  he  laid  the 
cigar  down,  and  perceiving  with  a  sort  of' 
surprise  that  he  was  wearing  his  uniform, 
be^an  to  explain  again  that  ne  had  put  it 
on,  for  that  day,  because  Count  Wolfsgar- 
ten  had  advised  him  to  do  so. 

Sonnenkamp  again  sat  up  wholly  erect, 
feeling  himseu  completelpr  fortified  against 
this  man,  who,  an  entire  stranger,  had 
taken  possession  of  his  house,  his  wife,  his 
son,  and  thought  even  to  domineer  over 
him,  and  make  him  a  stranger  in  his  own 
home.  He  would  let  the  applicant  talk  till 
be  was  tired. 

"Go  on,  captain,^^  he  exclaimed,  laying 
his  right  hand  with  the  finj^ers  crooked  up- 
on the  table,  and  then  drawing  it  back  again, 
as  if  he  had  deposited  a  stake  at  play. 

Eric  had  now  become  master  of  all  his 
powers,  and  in  a  tone  of  cheerful  good  hu- 
mor, began  in  a  wholly  different  style :  — 

**  Excuse  a  scholar  for  not  throwing  off 
his  scholastic  method.  In  the  old  poems, 
before  the  hero  enters  upon  his  career,  the 
parents  are  described;  and  although  I 
am  no  hero,  and  what  I  have  to  unfold  is  no 
record  of  personal  prowess,  yet  allow  me 
to  give  a  preliminaiy  account  of  my  father 
and  mother.^' 

Eric  once  more  gave  a  brief  and  concise 
sketch  of  his  life.  Mindful  of  Clodwig^s 
advice  not  to  say  anything  about  his  fancied 
misaion  to  educate  convicts,  an  incident  oc- 
corred  to  him,  which  he  had,  in  an  incom- 
prebensible  way,  wholly  passed  over  before. 
He  gave  an  account  of  his  once  having  had 
cha^  of  a  powder-mill.  **  I  was  driven 
away  by  a  revolting  expression  of  my  em- 
ploy. From  some  cause  never  yet  ex- 
plamed,  the  mill  blew  up,  and  four  men 
were  killed.  But  what  said  my  employer 
when  he  reached  the  spotP  Not  one  word 
of  pity  for  the  lost  men,  but  *  that  it  was  a 
shame  for  so  much  good  powder  to  be  lost.^  " 

*'What  was  the  man^s  name?"  asked 
Sonnenkamp. 

Eric  gave  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  of  the  principality,  and  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  hear-  Sonnenkamp  say, 
^*  A  wonderful  man,  — influential  and  pow- 
erful." 

Eric  found  it  difficult  to  continue  his  nar- 
rative with  composure  after  this  incident, 
and  ended  by  saying,  — 

•*  ^  beg  that  you  will  not  re^rd  me  as  a 
weak,  restless  person,  for  having  so  often 
efaan^  my  calling.^^ 

''On  the  contnury,^^  Sonnenkamp  de- 
clared,  "  I  have  had  experience  enough 


both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  to  teach  me 
that  the  most  capable  people  are  just  those 
who  determine  for  themselves  upon  their 
employment.  Whoever  changes  his  calling 
must  do  so  either  from  some  external  ne- 
cessity, or  from  real  fitness  for  something 
else.  Allow  me  to  ask  one  question.  Do 
you  believe  it  possible  for  a  man  who  un- 
dertakes, compelled  by  want  or  because  he 
can  find  nothiner  better  to  do,  some  employ- 
ment, I  do  not  like  to  call  it  a  service,  but 
a  dependent  position  —  you  know  what  I 
mean,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  Ger- 
man-r- is  it  possible  for  him  to  devote  him- 
self heartily  to  that  occupation  ?  Will  he 
not  always  feel  himself  bound,  under  obli- 
gation to  serve,  and  often  ill  at  ease  P  ^^ 

**  Your  frank  objection,^^  Eric  replied, 
*'  does  me  great  honor.  I  know  well  that 
the  calling  of  an  educator  requires  to  be 
made  supreme,  from  morning  until  night. 
Nothing  can  be  more  desirable  to  roe  uian 
to  perceive  that  you  are  as  deeply  interested 
in  the  matter  as  1  could  wish.^' 

Again  a  "peculiar  expression  darted  across 
Sonnenkamp^s  countenance ;  but  Eric,  with- 
out appearing  to  perceive  it,  continued,  in  a 
voice  fxiH  of  emotion,  *'  It  is  not  because  I 
can  find  nothing  better  to  do  that  I  apply 
for  the4>osition  of  tutor  in  your  family.  X 
agree  with  you,  that  he  who  takes  such  a 
place  merely  from  necessity  can  never  fulfil 
Its  duties,  although  I  do  not  mean  to  assert, 
and  unconditionally,  that  inclination  may  not 
be  developed,  or  as  we  say,  that  one  may ' 
not  make  a  virtue  out  of  necessity.  My 
knowledge  is  not  great,  but  I  have  learned 
what  one  must  do  in  order  to  learn,  and 
therefore  I  think  that  I  am  able  also  to  in- 
stru9t.  As  far  as  earnest  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose is  concerned,  I  will  yield  to  no  one ; 
and  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  venture  to  say, 
that  were  I  placed  in  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  I  would  enter  upon  the  call- 
ing of  an  educator  in  a  spirit  of  freedom, 
with  joyful  zeal." 

'*  Kight  honorable,  right  honorable !  go 
on !  "  Sonnenkamp  interposed  in  such  a  tone 
that  Eric  was  somewhat  cohfounded,  hearing 
as  he  yet  did,  in  a  measure,  the  echo  of  his 
own  earnest  utterance,  now  so  'Strangely  in- 
terrupted. In  a  sort  of  triumphant  tone, 
Sonnenkamp  continued :  — 

•*  An  amateur  is  all  very  well ;  but  I  pre- 
fer a  man  with  a  profession." 

**  I  am  entirely  of  the  same  opinion," 
Eric  answered ;  **  and  I  am  amazea  at  the 
good  results  practically  secured  in  the  new 
world,  by  adopting  a  different  course." 

Wjth  constrained  calmness  he  continued,-^ 

**  In  regard  to  this  matter,  I  have  only 
one  desire,  and  only  one  request  to  make." 
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•'  And  that  is  P  " 

Sonnenkamp  again  placed  his  hand  upon 
the  table  as  if  he  were  laying  down  a  stake 
at  play. 

**  I  should  like  that  you  would  not  find  it 
disagreeable  to  consider  me  at  first,  for 
some  days,  a  guest  in  your  house.^' 

Eric  said  nothing  more,  hoping  that  Son- 
nenkamp would  answer  at  once  in  the  af- 
firmative ;  but  he  cracked  in  two,  abruptly, 
a  cigar  which  he  had  just  lighted,  and  which 
did  not  seem  to  draw  freely,  and  threw  it 
away  into  the  shrubbery.  His  face  became 
red  again,  and  a  mocking  smile  played  upon 
his  lips,  as  he  thought:  **  Verjr  confident 
indeed !  This  youns  man  imagines  that  if 
he  can  only  get  a  lodgment  for  a  few  days, 
he  can  so  bewitch  every  one  that  he  will  be 
deemed  indispensable.    We  shall  see !  ^' 

As  he  mamtained  a  persistent  silence, 
Eric  said :  — 

*•  It  would  be  desirable  as  well  for  you 
as  for  me,  before  making  a  permanent  agree- 
ment, to  know  more  of  each  other ;  and  I 
especially  desire  this  on  Roland's  account." 

Sonnenkamp  smiled,  and  watched  two 
butterflies  chasing  each  other,  hardly  giving 
any  attention  to  Eric  as  he  went  on  to 
state,  that  the  boy  seemed  to  him  in  one  re- 
spect too  mature,  and  in  another  not  ma- 
ture enough  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  selection  of  a  tutor,  and  perhaps  to 
have  a  voice  in  it ;  therefore  he  must  first 
know  him  as  a  guest  in  the  house,  and  after- 
wards as  his  tutor ;  also  it  was  his  own  de- 
sire that  Roland  should  not  know  that  his 
tutor  received  pay  in  money,  or  at  least, 
should  not  know  the  amount. 

At  the  word  money,  Sonnenkamp  seemed 
to  come  out  of  his  butterfly-gazing. 

••  What  sum  would  you  demand?  "  asked 
he,  putting  into  his  month  a  fresh  cigar  that 
he  had  hold  for  some  time  in  his  hand.  Eric 
replied  that  it  was  not  for  him,  but  for  the 
father,  to  determine  that. 

Sonnenkamp  brought  his  cigar  to  a  glow 
with  a  few  violent  whiffs,  and  with  great 
unction  declared  how  well  he  knew  that  no 
sum  was  large  enough  to  compensate  ade- 
quately the  painstaking  duties  of  education 
luid  instruction. 

Then  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  crossing 
his  legs,  and  holding  on  to  his  left  leg  with 
the  right  hand,  manifestly  well  satisfied  with 
this  decburation  of  his  noble  sentiments,  he 
said, — 

•*  Would  you  be  willing  to  give  me  an 
exposition  in  a  few  words  of  the  principles 
and  method  you  must  employ  in  the  train- 
ing of  my  son  P  " 

"  The  method  to  be  marked  out  in  any 
particular  case,  the  course  I  should  adopt 


in  actual  instruction,  I  myself  do  not  as  yet 
know." 

**WhatI  you  yourself  not  even  know 
that?" 

**I  must  take  my  method  from  Roland 
himself,  for  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  pu- 
pil's natural  characteristics.  Let  me  take 
an  illustration  from  your  own  surroundings. 
You  see  here  the  river.  The  boatmen  have 
sounded  the  bottom,  and  knowing  where 
the  shoal-banks  are,  keep  well  dear  of 
them.  So  must  I,  first  of  all,  fathom,  in 
the  peculiar  sense  of  that  word,  the  depths 
of  Roland's  nature." 

Eric  looking  up  continued :  — 

**  Or  let  me  take  a  yet  more  pertinent  il- 
lustration. If  you  see  that  your  servants, 
in  going  from  the  house  to  the  servants' 
quarters,  take  by  preference  a  short  cut 
over  a  grass-plot  artistically  measured  and 
laid  out,  you  will,  if  it  is  possible,  give  in 
to  this  beaten  track,  and  not  obstinately  ad- 
here to  your  artificial  plan,  however  correct 
It  may  be,  and  however  much  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  landscape-gardening. 
You  will  adopt  this  natural  foot-path  as  a 
part  of  your  plan.  This  is  the  method  ad- 
apted to  circumstances.  Such  thorough- 
fares are  found  also  in  human  beings." 

Sonnenkamp  smiled;  he  had,  m  fact, 
tried  very  hard,  by  means  of  stringent  pro- 
hibitions, to  keep  a  bed  of  shrubbery  in 
the  middle  of  the  court-yard  free  from  foot- 
passengers,  and  finally  had  laid  out  a  path- 
way through  it. 

**  Agreed  as  to  the  method,  but  how 
about  the  principles  P  "  He  smiled  with  self- 
satisfaction,  for  ne  perceived  how  nice  a  dis- 
tinction he  had  drawn.  The  man  had  made 
him  conscious  that,  in  an  intellectual  strug- 
gle, he  had  here  no  mean  antagonist. 

**  Here  I  must  take  a  wider  range,"  re- 
sumed Eric.  '*  The  great  contest,  which 
runs  through  the  history  of  humanity  and 
the  whole  of  human  life,  shows  itself  in  the 
most  direct  way  in  the  training  of  one  hu- 
man being  by  another;  for  here  the  two 
elementary  forces  confront  each  other  as 
living  personalities.  I  may  briefly  desig- 
nate them  as  individuality  and  authority, 
or  historic  civilization  and  nature." 

**  I  understand  — I  understand,  go  on ! " 
was  thrown  in  encouragingly  by  Sonnen- 
kamp, when  Eric  paused  for  a  moment,  anx- 
ious not  to  get  lost  in  generalities. 

•*  The  educator  is  necessarily  the  repre- 
sentative of  authority,  and  the  pupil  is  a 
personality  by  the  very  endowment  of  na- 
ture," resumed  Eric.  ••  There  is  continually 
then  a  balance  to  be  adjusted  between  the 
two,  a  treaty  of  peace  to  be  made  between 
the  contending  rorees,  which  shall  at  last 
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become  a  real  recoDciliation.  To  train  one 
merely  as  an  individual  is  to  place  a  child 
of  humanity  outside  of  actuau  existence, 
and  for '  the  sake  of  freedom  to  isolate  him 
from  the  common  life,  and  make  it  burden- 
some, to  him ;  to  subject  him  merelpr  to  pre- 
tcribed  laws  is  to  rob  him  of  his  inborn 
riehts.  The  human  bein^  is  a  law  to  him- 
lelf,  but  he  is  also  born  into  a  system  of 
laws.  It  was  the  great  mistake  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau,  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, that  in  their  indignation  at  the  tradi- 
tions contradictory  to  reason,  they  thought 
that  an  individual  and  an  age  could  develop 
everything  from  themselves.  A  child  of 
humanity  neither  contains  all  within  himself, 
Dor  can  he  receive  all  from  without.  I 
think  then  that  there  is  a  mingling  of  the 
two  elements,  and  there  must  be  an  hourly 
and  an  imperceptible  influence  exerted 
both  from  within  and  from  without  equally, 
inasmuch  as  man  is  a  product  of  nature  and 
a  product  of  history.  It  is  through  the  last, 
only,  that  man  is  distinguished  from  the 
beasts,  and  becomes  an  heir  of  all  the  labors 
and  all  the  strength  of  the  past  generations." 

Sonnenkamp  nodded  acquiescingly.  His 
whole  mien  said.  This  man  lays  down  very 
aptly  what  he  heard  yesterday  from  the  lec- 
tarer^B  desk ;  and  Eric  continued,  -* 

**  Man  alone  comes  into  an  inheritance, 
and  an  inheritance  is  the  heaviest  human  re> 
sponsibilitj." 

*'  That  IS  something  new  to  me.  I  should 
Hke  to  ask  for  a  fuller  explanation.** 

*'  Permit  me  to  illustrate :  the  beast  receives 
from  nature,  from  birth^  nothing  except  its 
individual  strength  and  its  stationary  in- 
stinctive capacity,  while  the  human  being 
receives  from  his  progenitors  and  from  hu- 
manity a  superadded  strength  which  he  has 
not  in  himself,  but  of  which  he  becomes  pos- 
sessor, and  so  he  is  the  only  inheritor.  And 
lei  me  say  further,  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide whether  it  is  harder  to  turn  to  good  ad- 
vantage that  which  a  man  is  in  himself,  or 
that  which  he  may  receive,  as  for  example 
your  son  will,  as  an  inheritance.  Most  per- 
sons are  of  account  only  through  what  they 
possess.  I  consider  this  last  of  no  trifling 
miportance,  but  —  " 

•'  Wealth  is  no  sin,  and  poverty  is  no  vir- 
tue,*^ Sonnenkamp  interrupted.  *' I  admit 
the  depth  and  fineness  of  your  perception 
m  all  this.  I  confess  it  is  new  to  me,  and  I 
think  that  you  have  taken  the  right  view. 
But  whether,  in  the  education  of  one  indi- 
vidual boy,  you  shall  find  occasion  for  such 
great  fundamental  principles — ^ 

**  While  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion,** Eric  quietly  replied,  **  I  shall  not  be 
fikdy  to  have  direcUy  before  my  eyes  uni- 


versal principles,  as  everything  must  be  de- 
veloped from  its  own  basis.  While  one  is 
loading,  aiming,  and  firing  off  a  musket,  he 
does  not  define  to  himself  the  various  phy- 
sical laws  that  come  into  play,  but  he  must 
know  them  in  order  to  proceed  in  the  right 
way.** 

Sonnenkamp  was  rather  tired  of  this  dis- 
cussion ;  it  was  somewhat  out  of  his  line, 
and  he  had  the  unpleasant  consciousness, 
that  while  trying  to  make  an  impression 
upon  the  stranger,  he  had  himself  been 
made  to  appear  infinitely  small. 

*'  Pardon,  gracious  sir,'*  a  groom  inter- 
posed, as  Eric  was  beginning  to  expatiate 
anew.  Sonnenkamp  stood  up  hastify,  and 
remarking  that  it  was  time  for  bis  ride, 
with  afiable  condescension  he  waived 
with  his  hand  the  discussion  to  some  other 
time. 

He  went  quickly  away.  Roland  came 
along  the  path,  and  called  out,  — 

*'  I  may  ride  out  with  Herr  Doumay,  may 
I  not,  papa  P  ** 

Sonnenkamp  nodded,  and  departed  with 
a  hurried  step.  He  mounted  on  norseback, 
and  was  soon  to  be  seen  riding  a  spirited 
black  horse  along  the  white  high-road  by 
the  river.  He  miade  an  imposing  appear- 
ance as  he  sat  on  horse-back;  the  groom 
followed  him. 


CHAPTEB  y. 
▲  MEW  PATRON  AKJ}  A   MEW  TUTOR. 

Br  Roland*s  direction  bis  own  pony  had 
been  sad&led,  and  also  a  horse  for  Eric. 
They  mounted,  and  rode  slowly  through  a 
part  of  the  village  which  joined  the  estate. 
At  the  very  end  of  it  stood  a  small  vine-cov- 
ered house,  with  all  the  window-shutters 
closed.  Eric  asked  who  owned  it,  and  why  it 
was  shut  up.  Roland  told  him  that  it  belonged 
to  his  father,  and  that  the  architect,  who 
built  the  villa,  had  lived  there,  and  some- 
times his  father  also,  when  he  came  from 
Switzerland  or  Italy  during  the  building  of 
the  house,  or  the  laying  out  of  the  park  and 
garden. 

♦•  Now  for  a  good  trot,**  said  Eric ;  **  take 
your  bridle  more  firmly  in  your  left  hand. 
Now!** 

They  started  briskly,  keeping  side  by 
side,  but  suddenly  Eric*8  horse  shied  and 
bej^n  to  rear.  Roland  uttered  a  cry,  but 
Enc  reassured  him,  saying,  *•  I'll  conquer 
him ;  **  he  drew  his  feet  from  the  stirrups, 
and  rode  off  at  such  a  pace  that  the  horse 
was  soon  covered  with  roam  and  quite  sub- 
missive ;  then  he'  rode  back  to  RcHand,  who 
was  waiting  for  him  in  anxiety. 
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*•  Why  did  you  throw  off  the  stirrups  P  " 
he  asked. 

'*  Because  I  didn^t  want  to  hang  bj  them 
if  ther  horse  fell  backwards.'" 

They  rode  on  qoietly  near  each  odier. 
Eric  asked :  — 

**  Which  do  you  like  best,  to  have  some 
fixed  object  for  your  ride,  or  simply  to  go 
over  a  certain  distance,  and  tnen  turn 
backP" 

Roland  looked  {Muzzled. 

**  Didn't  you  understand  my  question  P  " 

**  Yes,  perfectly." 

.**  And  what  do  you  think  P  " 

**  I  like  to  have  some  object,  a  visit  to 
pay,  at  the  end  of  my  ride." 

•*  I  thought  you  would  say  so." 

"  Only  think."  said  Roland,  "  they  say  I 
must  have  another  tutor.  ^ 

♦*  Indeed." 

••  But  I  won't."     • 

**  What  do  you  want  P  " 

*•  I  want  to  get  away  from  home  and  go 
to  a  military  school !  Why  should  Manna 
go  to  the  convent  P  They  always  say  that 
my  mother  can^t  eat  unless  I  am  with  her, 
but  sheUl  have  to  eat  when  Pm  an  officer.'^ 
"  '*  Then  you  want  to  be  an  officer  P  " 

•*  Yes,  what  else  should  I  be  ?  " 

Eric  was  silent. 

•*  Are  you  a  nobleman  P  "  asked  the  boy, 
after  a  oause. 

*•  No." 

**  Shouldn't  you  like  to  become  one  P  " 

**  We  cannot  make  ourselves  noblemen." 

The  boy  played  with  his  horse's  long 
mane ;  glancmg  back,  he  saw  that  the  flag 
had  been  lowered  from  the  tower.      He 

Eointed  it  out  to  Eric,  saying  haughtily  that 
e  should  hoist  it  again.  His  fine,  deli- 
cately cut,  but  pale  face  gained  strength  and 
color  as  it  lost  its  weary  look,  and  assumed 
a  daring  expression. 

Without  noticing  his  domineering  man- 
ner, Eric  said  how  much  he  liked  Roland's 
pride  in  being  an  American. 

*•  You  are  the  first  person  in  Grermany 
who  has  commended  it,"  cried  the  boy  joy- 
fully. "  Herr  von  Pranken  and  Fraulem 
Perini  are  always  ridiculing  America ;  you 
are  the  only  man,  — but  I  l^g  your  paraon, 
I  ought  not  to  be  talking  so  familiarly  to 
you." 

**  Put  away  that  notion ;  we  want  to  be 
good  friends." 

The  boy  held  out  his  hand,  and  Eric 
pressed  it  warmly. 

**  See,  our  horses  are  good  friends  too," 
said  Roland.  **  Have  you  many  horses  at 
homeP" 

••  No,  not  any;  I  am  poor." 

••  WouldnH  you  like  to  be  rich  P  " 


**  Certainly,  weidth  is  a  great  power." 

Roland  looked  at  him  in  surprise ;  nono 
of  his  tutors  had  said  that  to  him ;  they  had 
all  represented  wealth  as  a  temptation  and 
a  vanity,  or  had  extolled  it  for  the  sake  of 
flattering  him. 

After  some  time,  in  which  the  boy  was 
evidently  thinking  about  Eric,  he  said, 
**  Are  you  French,  like  your  name  P  " 

*'  No,  I  am  a  German,  but  my  ancestors 
were  French  emigrants.  How  old  were 
you  when  you  came  to  Europe  P  " 

"Four." 

••  Have  you  any  recollection  of  America  P  " 

"  No,  but  Manna  has.  I  can  only  re- 
member a  song  which  a  negro  used  to  hum, 
but  I  can^t  qmte  recall  it,  and  nobody  can 
sing  it  to  me." 

As  they  rode  up  the  mountain,  the  little 
man,  whom  they  nad  seen  at  work  in  the 
garden,  stood  aside  to  let  them  pass,  and 
greeted  them  respectfully.  They  drew  up, 
and  Roland  asked  Nicholas,  as  the  dwarf 
was  called,  why  he  was  going  home  so  early. 

The  little  man  repli^  that  he  was  goins 
home  now  at  noon,  and  then  into  the  wood 
to  get  some  of  the  new  earth  which  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  had  found.  Up  in  the  wood 
was  a  spring  which  contained  iron,  and 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  had  dug  down  and  foynd 
the  earth  also  impregnated  with  iron.  In 
this  earth  he  had  planted  hydrangeas,  and 
the  flesh-colored  flowers  had  diAnged  to 
sky-blue. 

The  little  man  could  not  express  all  his 
wonder  at  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  who  knew 
everything,  and  how  to  turn  ever3rthing  to 
account;  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  had 
grown  so  rich,  while  stupid  men  might  go 
all*  over  the  world,  where  millions  were  to 
be  had,  without  ever  knowing  it. 

But  the  little  man  took  especial  delisht 
in  telling  them  of  a  simple  device  of  his 
master,  who  always  mixed  juniper  leaves 
with  the  earth  where  he  plantea  seeds  of 
fruit-trees,  and  in  that  way  kept  away 
worms  and  mice. 

As  they  rode  on,  Eric  expressed  his  ad- 
miration for  a  man,  who,  like  a  second  Co- 
lumbus, was  still  making  new  discoveries 
in  a  world  which  seemed  already  explored 
and  parcelled  out.  His  readiness  to  appre- 
ciate, from  a  single  example,  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp's  greatness  in  this  direction  made  Ro- 
land draw  himself  up  in  his  stirrups,  struck 
with  surprise  as  he  thought  of  the  subject. 
He  had  never  before  heard  his  father  so 
praised. 

**Is  there  no  one  in  the  neighborhood 
whom  you  would  like  to  call  upon  P  "  **  No 
—  or  —  yes,  the  major  —  but  he  is  now  at 
the  ^castle.    But  up  there  in  the  village  tha 
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Inmtsman  CUus  liyes,  he  has  our  dogs  — 
—  will  yoa  go  with  me  to  see  him  F  I  must 
let  him  know  how  Nora^s  puppies  are ;  he 
was  with  me  an  hour  before  you  came.^' 

Eric  readily  assented,  and  they  trotted  up 
the  gentle  ascent,  turned  into  a  side  path, 
and  dismounted  before  a  small  cottage. 
Dogs  of  various  kinds  came  round  them  and 
iomped  upon  Roland ;  Puck  also  seemed  to 
We  Mends ;  he  played  with  a  brown  badg- 
er-dog. An  old  man  came  out  of  the  house 
and  touched  his  cap  with  a  military  salute. 
He  wore  the  short,  light-grav  cotton  jacket 
which  is  the  easy  and  comfortable  every- 
day dress  of  the  countr}^  people  along  the 
Rhine,  and  he  was  smolung  a  clay  pipe,  on 
which  a  sort  of  Ascension  of  Napoleon  was 
painted  in  glaring  colors. 

The  tone  and  manner  with  which  Roland 
presented  his  new  fnend  to  the  huntsman, 
showed  that  he  knew  how  to  take  an  impe- 
rious tone  toward  his  inferiors. 

**  Off  with  prour  cap,'^  said  he  to  the  scream- 
er; *'  only  think,  the  captain  kmew  by  their 
whimper  how  old  and  of  what  breed  Nora's 
puppies  were,  before  he  had  seen  them.'' 

**  Yes,  one  can  do  that,"  replied  the 
screamer  in  a  very  loud  voice,  **  one  can  do 
that.  Dogs  have  their  own  peculiar  whine 
and  bark,  according  as  they  belong  t9  a 
knowing  or  a  stupid  race ;  and  stupid  peo- 

ee,  too,  cry  and  complain  quite  diuerently 
:>m  smart  ones." 

He  cast  a  pleased  glance  upon  Eric,  and 
held  his  pipe  m  his  hand  for  some  time. 

"You  are  right,"  said  Eric.  **  I  see  you 
have  had  much  experience  and  reflection." 

'*  May  be  so,"  answered  the  huntsman. 

He  led  the  way  into  his  house,  and  when 
Eric  asked  what  saint  it  was  whose  picture 
hong  on  the  wall,  he  replied,  langhio^, — 

"That  is  my  only  saint,  it  is  Saint 
Rochus  of  the  mountain  yonder,  and  I 
like  him  because  he  has  a  dog  with  him." 

There  were  many  bird-cages  in  the  room, 
and  such  a  twittering  and  confused  singing, 
that  one  could  hardly  hear  himself  speak. 
The  old  man  was  very  happy  in  explaining 
to  Eric  how  he  taueht  birds  that  lived  on 
beetles  and  caterpillars  to  eat  seeds,  and 
how  he  got  maggots  and  weevils  also,  and 
he  complained  of  Roland's  want  of  interest  in 
the  feathered  tribe. 

"No,  I  don't  like  birds,"  the  boy  de- 
clared. 

"  And  I  know  why,"  said  Eric. 

"Do you P  why  then?" 

"  You  have  no  pleasure  in  the  free-flying 
neatores  which  vou  cannot  make  your  own, 
and  you  don't  like  them  imprisoned  either. 
Yoa  like  dogs  beeause  they  are  free  and 
yet  ding  to  as." 


The  dog-trainer  nodded  to  Eric,  as  if  to 
say,  "  You've  struck  the  nail  on  the  head." 

"  Yes,  I  do  like  you  ! "  cried  Roland,  who 
had  two  young  spaniels  in  his  lap,  while  the 
mother  stood  by  and  rubbed  her  head 
against  his  side,  and  the  other  dogs  crowded 
round. 

"Envy  and  jealousy,"  said  Eric,  "are 
striking  characteristics  of  dogs.  As  soon 
as  a  man  caresses  one,  all  the  rest  want  to 
share  the  favor." 

"There's  one  that  doesn't  trouble  him- 
self about  it,"  said  the  trainer,  laughing. 

In  the  comer  lay  a  small  brown  dog,  that 
only  blinked  at  them  occasionally.  Eric 
remarked  that  it  mu^t  be  a  fox-hound,  to 
judge  from  its  appearance. 

"  Right,  he  undelrstands  dogs ! "  cried 
the  ftcreamer,  turninff  to  Roland.  *  *  You  are 
right  I  I  got  that  lellow  out  of  a  fox-hole, 
and  he  is  and  always  will  be  an  unfaithful 
and  ungrateful  beast,  who  is  not  to  be 
trusted ;  do  what  you  will  for  him,  he  is 
never  thankful  nor  affectionate." 

The  dog  in  the  comer  just  opened  his 
eyes  and  shut  them  again,  as  if  he  didn't 
disturb  himself  about  the  talk  of  men. 

Roland  showed  Eric  his  ferrets,  which 
seemed  to  know  him  as  he  took  them  out 
of  the  cage.  He  pointed  out  a  bright  yel- 
low one,  as  an  especiallv  cunning,  tough 
rascal;  he  had  given  him  the  name  of 
Buchanan.  The  name  of  the  other  he 
would  not  tell;  it  was  really  Knopf,  but 
now  he  only  said  that  he  called  him  Master 
of  Arts,  because  he  always  considered  so 
long  before  he  went  into  a  hole,  and  moved 
his  lips  as  if  he  were  delivering  a  lecture. 

They  went  into  the  garden,  and  the 
bun  tsman  showed  Eric  hb  bee-luves.  Turning 
to  Roland,  he  said,  — 

"  Yes,  Roland,  your  father's  flowers  are 
good  for  my  bees,  if  the  poor  little  crea- 
tures didn't  have  to  fly  so  far  down  to  reach 
your  garden.  I  let  my  cattle  feed  in  other 
men's  pastures,  and  the  world  hasn't  yet  got 
so  far  that  rich  men  can  forbid  poor  men's 
bees  to  suck  honey  from  their  flowers." 

A  sharp  glance  shot  from  his  eyes  as  he 
said  this,  which  expressed  the  whole  rank- 
ling hostility  of  the  poor  towards  the  rich. 
The  keeper  complained  that  Sonnenkamp 
cherishea  so  many  nightingales,  which  cer- 
tainly sang  beautifully,  but  robbed  the  bees 
of  their  honey,  and  even  ate  the  bees  with 
the  honey.  The  nightingale,  which  men 
prize  so  mghly,  is  a  cruel  murderer  of  bees. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Eric,  "  the  nightingales 
do  not  know  that  the  bees  give  honey,  and 
we  cannot  blame  the  birds  for  considering 
them  as  plagues  for  whose  destruction  men 
will  be  2nlttfuLQfi0rever,  they  do  not 
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oat  them  altogether  for  our  aakes  but  their 
own." 

The  screamer  looked,  first  at  £ric»  then  at 
Roland,  and  modded  as  if  sajing,  **  Yes, 
yes,  that^s  quite  another  thing/^ 

Roland  now  asked  how  far  Griffin  had 
been  broken  in.  The  reply  was,  that  he 
would  now  run  at  the  man,  but  he  was  still 
too  wild,  and  his  leap  not  quite  regular, 
but  he  was  beginning  to  seize  hold.  Ro- 
land desired  to  see  him  do  it ;  but  the  day- 
laborer,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  experi- 
mented upon  in  that  way,was  not  at  home. 
Roland  said  that  the  dwarf  was  at  home, 
and  he  would  be  ready  to  do  it.  He  him- 
self went  afler  the  dwarf. 

After  Roland  had  gone,  the  huntsman, 
Claus,  hastily  grasped  Eric's  hand,  saying, 
*^  I  will  help  you  to  catch  him,  and  I  can 
give  the  fellow  slick  into  your  hand." 

Eric  gazed  in  utter  astonishment  at  the 
old  man,  who  proceeded  to  inform  him  that 
he  understood  very  well  what  he  had  come 
for,  and  whoever  knew  how  could  make 
out  of  Roland  a  proper  man.  He  signified 
by  a  very  sly  wmk  that  Eric  would  some 
day  be  exceedingly  grateful  to  him,  if  he 
should  help  him  out. 

Before  Eric  could  make  any  reply,  Ro- 
land came  back  with  the  dwarf,  who  allowed 
a  oillow  to  be  fastened  over  his  shoulders, 
aim  stationed  himself  at  the  earden-fence, 
holding  fast  by  the  palings  wit£  both  hands. 
A  large  Newfoundland  dog  was  let  out  of  a 
kennel,  and  sprang  about  awkwardly  in  all 
directions,  but  at  a  whistle  from  the  keeper 
stationed  himself  behind  him. 

The  keeper  now  called  out,  *'  Griffin ! 
oatch  him  !     At  him !  ^ 

With  a  bound  the  dog  leaped  through  the 
garden  at  the  dwarf  standing  by  the  fence, 
jumped  upon  him,  bit  into  the  pillow,  tugged 
at  him  until  be  fell  over,  and  then  pmced 
his  right  fore-foot  upon  his  breast,  looking 
back  at  his  master. 

.  *' Bravo!  bravo!    You  see  he  is  a  real 
devil  1 " 

*'You  are  right  !^  exclaimed  Roland. 
'* Devil!  that^s  just  the  name  —  Devil  he 
shall  be  called.  Now  they  will  be  afraid  of 
me  all  over  the  neighborhood." 

Eric  was  shocked  at  this  insolent  bravado 
as  well  as  at  the  off-hand  application  of  the 
idea.  He  appealed  to  the  trainer  whether 
a  dog^s  name  ought  to  be  changed  who  had 
already  cut  all  his  teeth. 

**  Certainly  not,"  asserted  the  man;  '*  a 
dog  whose  name  is  changed  don^t  know 
when  he  is  called." 

*'  And  besides,"  added  Eric,  *'  it  b 
wholly  wrong  to  give  a  dog  such  a  name. 
A  dog^s  name  ought  to  have  an  a  in  it,  and 


have  only  one  syllable ;  the  letter  a  can  be 
called  aloud  very  easily." 

**  You  are  a  great  scholar ;  I  never  heard 
of  the  like  before ;  you  know  everything ;" 
the  screamer  went  on  in  high  commendation, 
winking  at  the  same  time  merrily,  and  with 
half-sidelong  glances. 

Devil  —  for  Roland  persisted  in  giving 
the  dog  this  name  —  would  not  come  away 
from  tne  dwarf,  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
although  both  ELoland  and  the  trainer  called 
to  him  repeatedly.  That  was  not  a  part  of 
his  lesson.  He  held  on  until  the  trainer 
showed  his  whip. 

Roland  gave  the  dwarf  a  piece  of  money, 
for  which  he  was  very  abjectly  grateful* 
and  only  wished  that  he  might  be  thrown 
down  in  that  way  three  times  every  day  by 
the  dog.  Eric  looked  on  meditatively. 
How  was  this  rich  youth  to  be  made  to 
learn  to  love,  labor  for,  and  influence  the 
world  which  so  laid  itself  at  his  feet  P 

When  the  two  led  the  cottage,  the  trainer 
escorted  them  a  part  of  the  way,  followed 
by  a  whole  pack  of  do^s.  They  led  their 
horses  by  the  bridle,  and  the  tramer,  keep- 
ing exclusively  by  the  side  of  Eric,  maae 
an  ostentatious  display  of  his  whole  stock 
of  wisdom  concerning  the  training  of  dogs. 
The  huntsman  considered  himself  infinitely 
clever,  and  all  learned  men  stupid. 

He  seemed  also  to  wish,  in  a  sly  way, 
to  instruct  Eric,  when  he  said  to  him  that 
as  soon  as  a  dog  can  stand  without  stum- 
bling over  his  own  legs,  a  beginning  could 
be  made.  And  it  was  an  all-important 
thing  not  to  say  much  to  a  dog,  but  to  use 
short,  simple  words,  such  as  '*  go !"  **  come ! " 
*'  here !  ^'  but  never  any  long  speeches ;  and 
one  must  not  make  much  of  him,  but  leave 
him  to  himself  for  whole  days ;  and  if  he 
wished  to  make  friends,  not  to  mind  it,  for 
if  one  gives  too  much  attention  to  a  dog  he 
becomes  troublesome;  and  any  one  whom 
a  dog  is  to  respect  must  not  be  found  want- 
ing at  the  hunt,  especially  when  the  dog  is 
taken  out  for  the  nrst  time ;  if  one  has  shot 
any  game  that  the  dog  can  fetch,  he  will  be 
faithiid  and  true,  but  if  one  misses,  he  ac- 

3uires*no  respect,  and  never  gains  over  the 

*  *  Do  you  know  Herr  Knopf?  "  the  screamer 
asked  abruptly.  Eric  answered  in  the  neg- 
ative. 

"  Yes ;  Herr  Ejiopf,"  said  the  screamer, 
"  has  told  me  a  hundred  times,  that  all  the 
school-masters  ought  to  be  under  my  tui- 
tion. Dogs  and  human  beings  are  just 
alike.  But  the  dogs  are  the  more  faithful 
beasts,  and  let  themselves  be  broken  in, 
and  bite  only  when  the  master  orders  them 
to." 
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Eric  looked  at  the  man  in  astonislunent ; 
there  was  in  him  an  inexplicable  bitterness, 
and  this  man  was  the  boy^s  friend.  He  re- 
tomed  to  their  former  topic,  and  the  screamer 
chnckled  when  he  said  that  beasts  acquire 
something  of  the  understanding  of  the  men 
they  are  with. 

The  huntsman  was  very  merry,  and  when 
they  were  about  to  separate,  (m  reaching  the 
level  ground,  he  took  Roland  aside,  and 
said  to  him :  — 

*'  Thou  blustering  fellow!  all  thy  ramrod 
priests  and  school-masters  have  been  of  no 
account.  That  would  be  the  man !  Thy 
father  ought  to  buy  such  a  man  as  that,  and 
then  something  might  be  made  of  thee. 
But  all  your  money  can't  get  him  I  " 

The  screamer  said  thisostensibly  to  Roland 
alone,  but  Eric  was  also  to  hear  it,  for  he 
must  know  that  he  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
him. 

Just  as  they  mounted,  the  huntsman  said 
forther,  — 

••  Do  you  know  that  your  father  is  buy- 
ing up  the  whole  mountain?  Cursed  ac- 
cumulation! Your  father  is  buying  the 
whole  Ffaffen-street.^  At  the  same  time, 
pointing  to  the  far  extending  wide-spread 
Rhineland,  he  said,  -^ 

''In  a  hundred  years,  not  one  hand- 
breadth  of  alfr  those  vineyards  will  belong 
to  those  who  rake  and  dig  there.  Must 
that  be  ?    Can  that  be  allowed ?'' 

A  brisk  trot  carried  them  back  to  the 
villa ;  Eric  had  made  up  his  mind ;  at  the 
venr  moment  when  Eric  had  said  to  him- 
id^  **  It  is  your  duty  not  to  abandon  the 
hoy^'*'*  he  saw  in  the  garden,  near  the  small 
vine-embowered  house,  a  female  form  which 
vanished  round  the  comer. 

Had  he  really  seen  his  mother,  or  had 
she  been  only  present  to  his  imagination  P 

Quicker  than  one  can  compute,  the  idea 
was  formed  in  his  mind,  that  here  his 
mother  and  his  aunt  were  to  dwell;  this 
house  with  its  little  garden,  its  dwarf-tr^, 
and  its  beautiful  prospect  was  made  ready 
for  her. 

**  Did  yon  see  a  woman  there  in  thp  gar^ 
den?  *"  he  asked  Roland. 

"  Yes,  it  was  Fi^ulein  Milch. 

"  Who  is  Friiulein  Milch?  " 

*'  The  Major's  housekeeper." 

OXLkPTXB  YI. 

THX  BREAD   OF  8ERVICB  AND    THE   BLESS- 
INQ  OF  THE  HUGUENOT. 

When  Eric  and  Roland  returned  from 
their  ride,  they  learned  that  Herr  von 
Praaken  tiad  arrived.  Ericas  portmanteau 
had  also  been  carried  to  his  room.  The 
valet,  Joseph,  introduced   himself  as  the 


son  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy's  servant, 
and  he  mentioned,  with  perceptible  emo- 
tions of  gratitude,  that  Eric's  father  had 
given  him  a  French  Grammar,  out  of  which 
he  had  learned  by  heart  French  phrases, 
in  his  spare  moments  at  the  Academic  bil- 
liard-saloon, where  he  had  been  an  attend- 
ant. He  had  there  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
present  prosperity,  and  he  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  being  able  to  thank  the  son 
of  his  benefactor. 

Joseph  heJped  Eric  in  his  arrangements, 
and  gave  him  information  concerning  the 
habits  of  the  household ;  according  to  uiese, 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  was,  that  each 
one,  before  dinner,  which  was  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  festive  occasion,  should  repair  in 
full  dress  to  the  pleasure-ground  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  spring  to  Nice,  —  as  that  part  of 
the  covered  walk  on  the  terrace  was  called 
which  had  the  best  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Eric  laid  aside  his  uniform;  he  entered 
the  covered  walk,  and  there  found  Franken 
and  Fiiiulein  Ferini  promenading  up  and 
down  together.  Franxen  approached  Eric 
with  a  bland  smile  that  flickered  upon  his 
face,  disappearing  as  quickly  as  it  came^ 
In  the  consciousness  of  his  rank  and  his 
social  position,  he  could  afiford  a  perfect 
courteousness  of  demeanor,  in  whicn  even 
a  certain  degree  of  geniality  might  be  ob- 
served. Wiu  a  bow  he  again  took  a  pA- 
tion  by  the  side  of  Fraulein  Ferini,  and 
continued  his  previous  promenade  and  con- 
versation with  her. 

Eric  stood  apart,  and  the  admonition 
that  he,  as  one  in  service,  must  not  be  sen- 
sitive, struggled  with  his  pride.  But  it 
might  be  regarded  as  very  considerate  in 
Franken,  that  he  did  not  ask  how  it  fared 
with  his  application  for  the  position  of  tutor. 

Roland  now  entered  in  full  dress,  and 
the  boy  was  amazed  to  see  Eric  in  citizen's 
clothes.  Eric  taked  him,  "  Is  your  sister's 
name  Manna  ?  " 

"Yes;  Hennanna,  in  fact,  but  she  it 
always  called  Manna.  Have  you  ever 
heard  of  her?" 

Eric  had  not  time  to  reply  that  he  had 
heard  that  name  firequentiy  mentioned  by 
Franken  and  Friiulein  Fermi,  for  Sonnen- 
kamp  entered  in  a  black  dress-coat,  white 
neck-tie,  and  irreproachable  yellow  gloves. 
He  was  very  gracious  to  everybody,  one 
might  .say  appttizing  in  his  manner,  as  if 
he  would  say,  "  I  hope  you  will  all  enjoy 
your  dinner."  Never  was  Sonnenkamp  in 
a  more  cheerful  mood,  never  more  buoy- 
ant, than  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore dinner. 

They  went  into  the  dininff-saloon,  a  cool, 
square,  vaulted  room,  lighted  firom  the 
roof. 
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The  carved  oak  furniture  here  was  very 
massive.  A  large  side-board,  set  out  with 
beautiful  antique  vessels  and  Venetian 
glasses,  displayed  the  rich  silver  plate. 
The  whole  neighborhood  said  that  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  ate  out  of  golden  plates ;  but 
this  was  a  gossiping  story. 

They  waited  a  few  minutes  in  the  dining- 
room  until  the  folding-doors  opened,  when 
two  servants  in  the  coffee-colored  liverj  of 
the  house  stood  like  guards,  one  on  each 
side,  and  Frau  Ceres,  like  a  princess, 
stepped  between  them.  At  the  threshold 
she  courtesied  somewhat  stiffly ;  and  Prank- 
en,  coming  forward,  conducted  her  to  the 
table.  A  servant  was  stationed  near  each 
person,  and  drew  back  the  chair  whilst  he 
took  his  seat ;  Friiulein  Perini  stood  up  be- 
hind her  chair  and  leaned  her  arms  upon  the 
back,  held  the  mother-of-pearl  cross  in  her 
folded  hands,  said  a  prayer,  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  sat  down. 

Frau  Ceres,  during  the  dinner,  retained 
her  yellow  gloves,  scarcely  tasting  any  food, 
and  appeanng  as  if  she  had  come  to  the  ta- 
ble merely  not  to  derange  the  order  of 
things.  She  declined  every  dish,  until  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  said :  — 

**  Do  take  something,  dear  child,  do,  I 
pray  you." 

Jn  his  manner,  in  making  this  request, 
tflre  was  a  double  tone,  hard  to  be  dis- 
tinguished separately.  Sometimes  it  sounded 
like  the  call  and  sifl;nal  of  a  tamer  of  wild 
beasts,  who  allowed  some  subdued  animal 
to  take  the  food  lying  before  him ;  but  again 
it  sounded  as  when  a  father,  fondl^r  and 
coaxingly,  beseeches  his  peevish  child  to 
eat  something  for  his  own  good.  Fran 
Ceres  ate  only  a  part  of  a  binl,  and  some 
sweetmeats. 

Pranken^s  demeanour  at  table  was  that 
of  an  honored  guest,  to  whom  was  con- 
ceded the  duty  of  paying  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  hostess  and  conversing  with  her. 
He  cave  a  humorous  account  of  the  horse- 
market  at  Mannheim,  from  which  he  had 
returned  to-day  at  an  early  hour,  with  his 
companion;  he  had  bought  for  the  fall- 
races  a  gray  mare,  which  he  would  be 
happy  to  transfer  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp. 
And  he  ioon  took  care  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  Frau  Ceres.  She  had  a  special  aver- 
sion to  the  family  of  the  Wine-chevalier, 
who  were  very  reserved  towards  the  Son- 
nenkamp household.  He  proceeded  to  re- 
late some  ridiculous  swaggerings  of  the 
Wine-chevalier,  iJthough  he  had  been  his 
own  chosen  companion. 

He  had  also  great  skill  in  imitating  the 
peculiar  manner  of  speaking  of  different 
persons,  and  in  introducing  facetious  an- 


ecdotes, which  produced  a  movement  of  the 
muscles  in  the  weary  face  of  Frau  Ceres, 
and  frequently  even  a  smile. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  in  Ital* 
ian,  which  Pranken  spoke  pretty  well,  but 
in  which  Eric  was  not  fluent.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  Eric  sat  at  a  table 
where  he  was  obliged  to  keep  as  silent  as 
the  servants  who  were  in  waiting. 

Frau  Ceres  considered  it  her  place  not 
to  leave  the  stranger  wholly  neglected,  and 
therefore  she  asked  him  in  English  if  his 
parents  were  still  living. 

Assuming  a  patromsine  tone,  Pranken 
went  into  an  account  of  Eric's  father  and 
mother ;  he  did  it  with  marked  friendliness 
of  manner,  and  dwelt  with  special  empha- 
sis upon  the  fact  that  Eric's  mother  be-, 
longed  to  the  nobility. 

'I  Are  you  a  Frenchman,  as  your  name 
indicates  r*'  Fr&ulein  Perini  inquired. 

Eric  once  more  repeated  that  his  ances- 
tors had  immigrated  into  Germany  two 
hundred  years  TOfore ;  that  he  felt  himself 
to  be  purely  a  German,  and  rejoiced  to  be 
descended  from  the  Huguenots. 

••  Huguenots  P  —  ah,  y«js  I  they  sing  that,'* 
Frau  Ceres  said,  taking  a  chiUUsh  delight 
in  this  knowledge. 

Ever^  one  at  the  table  was  obliged  to  re- 
strain mmself  from  laughing  aloud. 

*'  Why  wks  the  name  Huguenots  given 
to  them  r  "  asked  Boland,  and  Eric  replied, 

'*  Some  people  think  that  the  name  orig- 
inated in  tne  circumstance  of  their  holding 
their  secret  religious  assemblies  at  Tours, 
only  by  night,  when  the  gbost  of  King 
Hugo  appemd ;  but  I  am  of  the  opinicm 
of  those  who  consider  it  a  Grerman  word, 
orimnally  Eidgenosse,  meaning  associates, 
and  dianged  by  the  French  into  Huguenot." 

Pranken  nodded  to  Eric  in  a  very  friendly 
manner,  as  if  he  would  give  him  a  testimo- 
nial of  his  excellent  qualifications  as  a  tutor. 

*'  Yon  take  pride,  then,  in  your  descent 
from  the  Huguenots  P  ^  asked  Sonnenkamp. 

**  i^de  is  not  precisely  the  wfitrd  I  should 
prefer,"  Eric  answered. 
•  •*  But  you  know  that  the  Puritans,  who 
were  exiled  to  the  New  World  on  account 
of  their  religious  belief,  were  the  parent- 
stock  of  that  substantial,  conscientious,  and 
courageous  middle  class ;  and  that  they  car- 
ried with  them  and  transplanted  into  their 
new  homes,  as  the  Greeks  of  old  times  into 
Sicily  and  Italy,  a  complete  civilization." 

The  manner  in  whidi  Eric  uttered  this, 
touching  upon  a  great  historical  series  of 
events,  suddenly  gave  to  the  conversation 
at  table  a  wholly  new  direction.  They 
were  at  once  taken  out  of  the  li^ht,  brief 
witticisms,  and  piquant  personabties,  into 
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an  entirely  different  atmofphere.  Roland 
felt  this  to  some  extent,  looked  proudly  at 
Eric,  and  was  glad  that  his  Toioe  and  his 
thou^ts  so  oyennastered  all. 

8onnenkamp  himself  recognised  here  the 
serene  presence  of  a  higher  nature,  which 
always  breathed  in  an  e&vated  region ;  he 
coold  not  help  feeling  a  certain  respect  for 
the  man,  and  at  h^t  put  the  question, 
**  How  do  you  associate  toe  Pilgrim  Fathers 
in  America  with  the  Huguenots  ?  ^ 

••  Let  me  briefly  explam,"  answered  Eric. 
"The  new  age  has  broken  through  the 
stringent  lines  of  demarcation  between  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  as,  for  example,  the 
Jews  have  become  actual  and  constituent 
parts  of  the  various  peoples  among  whom 
they  have  been  scattered.  A  haughty  and 
tyrannical  king  drove  the  Huguenots  out 
irf*  France,  and  they  became  Germans.  The 
emigrating  Englishmen  imprinted  their  cul- 
tore  upon  America;  the  emigrating  Hu- 
guenots, established  among  a  people  al- 
ready civilized,  were  obliged  to  adopt  the 
social  coitus  of  their  new  fatherland.  Per- 
mit me,  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  to  take  you  as 
an  example.^' 

*'  Me  r  wjiat  do  yon  mean  P  ^ 
.  •*  You  emigrated  to  America  as  a  Ger- 
man, and  the  German  emigrants  in  the 
New  World  <becon^e  assimikted  to  their 
adopted  home,  and  their  children  are  com- 
\pletelT  American." 

RolEuid^s  eye  glistened,  but  whether  it 
was  that  Pranken  felt  himself  cast  in  the 
shade  by  Eric,  or  that  he  endeavored  to 
embarrass  him  as  much  as  possible,  he  ex- 
dabned,  with  an  odd  mingling  of  humor  and 
pity,— 

*'  It  is  very  modest  in  yon  to  place  the 
Hngnenots,  who  almost  ill  belonged  to  the 

Sentry,  in    the    same   category  with   the 
ews.** 

*^I  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
qoence,"  Eric  replied,  **  whether  my  an- 
cestors belonged  to  the  gentry  or  not ;  they 
were  engaged  in  the  common  occupations 
of  bosiness  and  trade,  and  my  immediate 
ancestors  were  goldsmiths.  The  resem- 
blance of  the  Jews  with  the  Huguenots, 
however,  I  must  maintain.  Everpr  conunu- 
nity  exiled  on  account  of  its  religion,  and 
scattered  abroad,  incurs  thereby  a  double 
obligation:  first,  to  keep  in  view,  over  and 
above  all  nationality,  the  oneness  of  hu- 
manity ;  and  second,  to  contend  a^nst  all 
&iiaticism  and  all  exclusiveness.  TThere  is 
no  one  religion  in  which  alone  salvation  is 
to  be  found,  and  no  one  nationality  com- 
prising in  itself  all  excellence."  ^ 

Pranken  and  Fraulein  Perini  looked  at 
each  other  in  astonishment.    Frau  Ceres 


was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  what  all  this 
meant,  and  Sonnenkamp  shook  his  head 
over  this  sermon^ike  style  of  his  guest,  who 
intermingled  his  world-wide  historical  views 
with  the  light  table-talk;  and  vet  he  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  there  was 
before  him  a  nature  that  had  its  permanent 
abode  in  the  region  of  pure  thought. 

**  You  must  unfold  that  to  me  yet  more 
definitely  at  some  other  time,"  he  said, 
seeking  to  divert  the  conversation. 

And  Roland  said :  — 

"Louis  the  fourteenth,  who  exiled  your 
ancestors,  is  he  the  one  who  destroyed  the 
castles  here  on  the  Rhine  P  " 

**  The  same." 

It  seemed  difficult  to  draw  the  conversa- 
tion away  from  a  subject  which  made  it 
drag  heavily,  but  it  was  suddenly  diverted, 
for  just  then  a  higlilv  seasoned  dish  was 
brought  in,  of  which  Roland  desired  to  eat. 
His  father  would  not.  2>ennit.  it.  His 
mother,  perceiving  it,  ciriea  out  in  a  shrill 
voice,  "Do  let  him  eat  what  he  likes." 

A  glance  from  Eric  met  Roland's  eye, 
and  the  boy  laid  down  the  morsel  that  he  was 
about  putting  into  his  mouth,  saying,  "  I 
would  rather  not  eat  it." 

Sonnenkamj^  made  a  si^  to  the  servant 
to  re-fill  Enc's  glass  with  Rauenthaler. 
This  appeared  to  be  his  way  of  expressing 
his  gratitude  for  the  dance  of  Eric. 

^o  new  topics  for  fight  conversation  came 
up.  Pranken  was  silent,  and  it  was  uncertain 
whether  he  had  exhausted  his  material,  or 
whether  he  wished  to  make  Eric  conscious 
by  this  reticence  how  pedantically,  and  at 
the  same  time  ostentatiously^  he  had  dis- 
turbed the  cordial  good  feeling  of  the 
table. 

The  doth  was  removed.  Frilulein  Perini 
again  repeated  a  praver  in  a  low  tone,  all 
stood  motionless,  and  the  servants  having 
quickly  drawn  back  the  chairs,  they  re- 
paired to  the  veranda,  where  coffee  was 
served  in  very  small  cups. 

Fran  Ceres  gave  a  biscuit  to  a  snow- 
white  parrot,  and  the  parrot  called  out, 
"  €rod  oless  you,  massa."  Then  she  sank 
down  into  an  easy-chair,  and  Pranken 
placed  himself  near  her  on  a  low  tabouret, 
sitting  almost  at  her  feet. 

Fraulein  Perini  selected  a  seat  suffi- 
ciently near,  if  she  wished  to  take  part  in 
the  conversation,  and  yet  far  enough  off  to 
allow  Pranken  to  speak  with  Frau  Ceres 
alone. 

Sonnenkamp  beckoned  to  Eric  to  go 
with  him  into  the  garden.  Roland  accom- 
panied them  without  being  asked. 

The  servant  came  to  inform  them  that  the 
huntsman  Clans  was  with  the  puppies,  and 
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begged  tiiat  the  yonng  gentleman  would 
come  to  him. 

**  I  give  you  permisdion  to  go,"  the  father 
said. 

"  But  I  would  prefer  to  remain  with  you 
here,"  Roland  replied. 

There  was  an  expression   of  childlike 


fondness  in  the  tone  and  gesture,  as  he 
grasped  Ericas  hand. 

**  If  your  father  says  ihst  'you  may  go, 
you  should  go,"  Eric  quietly  answered. 

Roland    departed  with  lingering  steps, 
halting  at  intervals,  but  still  he  went. 
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GHAPTEB   YU. 

AN     BXAJilNATlON     THAT     ENDS    WITH  .A 
LAUGH. 

For  some  time,  the  two  walked  silently 
side  by  side.  Eric  was  dissatisfied  with 
himself;  he  liyed  too  ezclusiyely  in  himself, 
and  in  the  longing  to  arrange  eyerything 
according  to  his  own  mental  laws,  and  to 
express  each  truth  in  the  most  comprehen- 
siye  way,  throwing  himself  into  it  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  mom^t  with  perfect  free- 
dom and  naiyet^,  yet  not  unconscious  of  his 
intellectual  riches. 

Hence  the  hearers  felt  that  what  he  said 
was  not  only  inopportune,  but  was  presented 
with  a  sort  of  zealous  importunity.  Eric 
acknowledged  this  and  was  conscious  of  it 
immediately  afterward ,  when  he  had  diyested 
himself  of  himself;  yet  he  was  continually 
making  the  same  mistake,  which  caused 
him  to  appear  in  an  ambiguous  lij^ht,  and  as 
if  he  were  out  of  his  appropriate  place. 
Eric  had  a  sort  of  clairyoyant  oerception 
how  all  this  was  afifectiiig  Sonnenkamp,  but 
he  could  not  discern  the  peculiar  tnumph 
tiiat  it  afforded  him  oyer  the  yisionary,  as 
be  smiled  to  himself  at  the  green  youth  who 
flenred  up  such  freshly-cooked  dishes  of 
sophomonc  learning.  He  knows  what  it  is, 
he  has  passed  through  it  all.  People  settle 
tthemselyes  down  there  in  the  little  uniyer- 
sity-town,  and  coming  in  contact  with  no 
one  else,  they  liye  in  a  fantastic  world  of 
humanity,  and  appear  to  themselyes  to  be 
personages  of  tne  greatest  consequence, 
whom  an  ungrateful  lack  of  appreciation 
hmders  from  manifesting  their  efficiency  in 
actual  life.  And  this  captain-doctor  now 
b^ore  him  had  only  a  small  company  of 
ideas  under  his  command. 

Sonnenkamp  whistled  to  himself,  —-whis- 
tled so  low  that  nobody  but  himself  could 
hear  the  tune ;  he  eyen  knew  how  to  set  his 
lips  so  that  nobody  perceiyed  him  to  be 
whistling. 

He  placed  himself  in  a  chair  on  a  little 
eminence,  and  showed  Eric  also  a  seat. 

'*  You  musthaye  noticed,^^  he  said  at  last, 
**  that  Fraulein  Ferini  is  a  yery  strict  Cath- 
olic, and  all  our  household  l>elong  to  the 
Charch ;  may  I  ask,  then,  why  you  rang  the 
changes  so  loudly  upon  your  Huguenot 
descent?^ 

**  Because  I  wish  to  show  my  colors, 
and  nail  them  to  the  mast;  for  no  one 
innat  eyer  take  me  for  what  I  am  not.^* 

Sonnenkamp  was  silent  for  some  time, 
and   then   he  said,  leaning   back   in  his 


*'  I  am  master  in  this  house,  and  I  tell 
yon  that  your  confession  shall  be  no  hind- 
rance. But  now  "  —  he  bent  himself  down, 
putting  both  hands  on  his  knees  and  looking 
straight  at  Eric —  "  but  now — I  came  yery 
near  falling  from  my  horse  to-day,  which 
has  neyer  happened  to  me  before,  because 
I  was  deeply  engaged,  while  riding,  in  re- 
flection upon  what  you  said  to  me  —  in 
brief —  the  main  point  of  our  conyersation. 
How  do  you  think  that  a  boy  who  is  to  en- 
gage in  no  business  and  who  is  to  come  into 
possession  of  a  million — or  rather  say,  of 
millions  —  how  do  you  think  that  such  a 
boy  is  to  be  educated  P  " 

"  I  can  giye  a  precise  answer  to  that 
question." 

**  Can  you  P    I  am  listening." 

"  The  answer  is  simple.  He  cannot  be 
educated  at  all." 

"What!  not  at  all  P" 

*'  That  is  what  I  affirm.  The  great  mys- 
terious Destiny  alone  can  educate  him. 
All  that  we  can  do  is,  to  work  with  him,  and 
to  help  hun  rule  oyer  and  apply  whateyer 
strength  he  has." 

**  To  rule  oyer  and  to  apply,"  Sonnen- 
kamp murmured  to  himself;  **  that  sounds 
well,  and  I  must  say  that  you  confirm  an 
impression  which  has  often  before  this  been 
made  upon  me.  Only  a  soldier,  only  a 
man  who  has  deyeloped  and  trained  his  own 
inborn  courageous  energies,  only  such  an 
one  can  accomplish  anything  great  in  our 
time ;  nothing  can  be  done  by  sermons  and 
books,  for  they  cannot  oyercome  the  old, 
nor  create  the  new  age." 

In  a  changed,  almost  cringingly  humble 
tone,  Sonnemcamp  continued,  — 

**  It  may  appear  in  the  highest  degree 
strange,  that  I,  a  man  of  little  knowledge, 
who  haye  not  had  time  in  the  actiye  busi- 
ness of  life  to  learn  anything  rightly,  -—that  I 
should  seem  to  subject  you  to  examination ; 
but  you  must  b^conyinced  that  I  do  it  for. 
my  own  instruction.  I  see,  already,  that  I 
haye  eyen  more  to  learn  from  you  than 
Roland  has. 

•  •  I  pray  you  then  to  tell  me  what  training 
—  imagine  yourself  a  father  in  my  circum- 
stances^ what  training  you  would  giye 
your  own  son." 

*•  I  belieye,"  Eric  answered,  "  that  fan- 
tasy can  call  up  all  sorts  of  pictures,  but  a 
relation  which  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
nature  can  only  be  known  through  experi- 
ence, and  cannot  be  apprehended  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  Permit  me  then 
to  answer  from  my  own  outside  point  of 
yiew." 

•*  Very  well." 
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**  My  father  was  the  educator  of  a  prince, 
and  I  think  his  task  was  the  easier  one." 

*'  You  would  then  pUce  wealth  above 
sovereignty  ?  " 

**  Not  at  all;  but  in  a  prince  the  sense 
of  duty  is  very  early  awakened.  Not  only 
pride  but  duty  is  a  means,  every  moment, 
of  inducing  him  to  conduct  himself  as  a 
prince.  The  formal  assumption  of  state 
dignity,  in  which  those  in  the  highest  rank 
are  so  accomplished,  appears  from  a  very 
early  age  as  an  essential  feature  of  their 
position,  as  a  duty,  and  becomes  a  second 
nature.  Taste  becomes  connoisseurship. 
Pardon  my  scholastic  ways,"  Eric  laughingly 
said,  breaking  in  upon  his  exposition. 

**  Don^t  stop —  to  me  it  is  in  thd  highest 
degree  interesting." 

Sonnenkamp  leaned  back  in  his  seat,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  Eric's 
discourse,  as  if  it  were  some  choice  tid-bit : 
very  well  for  this  man  to  go  off  into  the  re- 
gions of  speculation,  who  in  the  meanwhile 
could  not  ^call  his  own  the  chair  on  which 
he  sat,  nor  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  he 
stood,  whilst  he,  Sonnenkamp,  could  proudly 
call  his  all  that  was  around  him,  and  could 
obtain  possession,  if  he  wished,  of  all  that 
was  within  reach  of  his  sieht,  and,  as  the 
keeper  said,  buy  up  the  whole  of  the  Rhine-' 

**  Continue,"  he  said,  putting  a  fresh 
cigar  in  his  mouth. 

*'  It  may  seem  laughable,"  resumed  Eric, 
**  but  it  is  certainly  significant  that  a  prince 
receives,  in  his  very  cradle,  a  military  rank. 
When  reason  awakens  in  him,  he  sees  ^ 
father  always  under  the  ordinance  of  dutj. 
I  do  not  at  all  deny  that  this  duty  often  sits 
very  lightly  upon  him,  if  it  is  not  wholly 
neglected,  but  a  certain  appearance  of  duty 
must  always  be  preserved.  The  son  of  a 
rich  man,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  see 
the  duty  which  wealth  imposes  placed  so 
Deremptorily  before  his  eyes ;  he  sees  bene- 
ncence,  utility,  the  fostering  of  art,  hospi- 
tality, but  all  this  not  as  duty,  but  as  £ree 
personal  inclination." 

**  You  come  round  a^n  to  the  ob- 
ligation imposed  by  sociu  civilization.  I 
pray  you,  however,— you  have  a  decided 
talent  for  instruction,  I  see  that  plainly ; 
and  I  am  at  any  rate  thankful  to  Count 
Clodwig  and  to  you." 

**  A  point  for  comparison  occurs  to  me," 
Eric  began  anew. 

**Gro  on,"  Sonnenkamp  said,  encourag- 
ingly. 

**  It  was  a  custom,  in  the  good  old  time, 
for  German  princes  to  learn  some  trade. 
Irrespective  of  all  else,  they  learned  how 
to  understand  and  to  esteem  labor.    The 


rich  youth  ought  to  have  something  like 
this,  without  its  being  suffered  to  degener- 
ate into  a  mere  hollow  ceremonial." 

'*  Very  suggestive,"  Sonnenkamp  assert- 
ed. He  had  proposed  to  himself  only  to 
make  inquiries  of  Eric,  only  to  procure  a 
new  species  of  enjoyment  bv  allowing  a 
learned  idealist  to  open  his  whole  bud^t ; 
he  had  taken  especial  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  that  Enc  would  do  this  for  his  . 
enjoyment,  and  would  reap  no  advantage 
from  it  himself;  he  also  experienced  a  cer- 
tain delight  in  being  able  for  once  to  jour- 
ney into  the  re^on  of  the  ideal — it  seemed 
a  very  pretty  thing  —  but  only  for  one  hour, 
for  one  half<lay ;  and  now  he  was  unexpec- 
tedly awakened  to  a  lively  interest.  He 
placed  his  hand  upon  Eric's  arm,  and 
said, — 

•*  You  are  really  a  good  teacher." 

Eric  continued,  wiUiout  remarking  upon 
the  compliment,  — • 

**  I  set  a  very  high  value  upon  soverei^- 
ty ;  it  is  a  great  infiuence,  and  confers  m- 
dependence  and  self-possession." 

•*  Yfes,  that  is  true.  But  do  you  know 
what  is  the  most  desirable  thing,  which 
money  cannot  buy  P  " 

Eno  shook  his  head,  and  Sonnenkamp 
continued,  — 

*•  A  trust  in  God !  Look !  a  poor  vine- 
dresser was  buried  there  day  before  yes- 
terday. I  would  give  half  my  property  to 
{rarchase  of  him  for  the  remainder  of  my 
ife  his  trual  in  God.  I  could  not  believe 
what  the  physician  said,  but  it  was  only  the 
truth,  that  this  vine-dresser,  a  real  Lasaros 
covered  with  sores,  in  all  his  -sufferings 
constantly  said,  *  My  Saviour  underwent  yet 
severer  pains,  and  God  knows  beforehand 
why  he  inflicts  this  upon  me.*  Now  tell 
me  if  such  a  faith  is  not  worth  more  than 
any  millions  of  money  P  And  I  ask  you 
now,  do  you  feel  yourself  able  to  ^ve  this 
to  my  son,  without  making  him  a  pnest-rid- 
den  slave,  or  a  canting  devotee  P  " 

**  I  do  not  think  that  I  can.  But  there 
is  a  blessedness  to  be  obtained  from  the 
depths  of  thought." 

^*  Is  there  P  and  in  what  does  it  consist  P  " 

"  According  to  my  opinion,  in  the  bliss- 
ful consciousness  of  acting  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  strength,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  well-being  of  our  fellow-men." 

**  I  think  that  if  I,  when  a  boy,  had  had 
an  instructor  after  your  stamp,  it  would 
have  been  happy  for  me,"  Sonnenkamp  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  entirely  different  from 
before. 

Eric  replied,  *' Nothing  that  yon  could 
say  to  me  would  give  me  more  confidence 
and  hopefulness  tlutn  this  utterance." 
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A  quick  movement  of  the  hand,  as  if  he 
were  throwing  away  some  object,  indicated 
that  something  went  wrong  with  Sonnen- 
kamp.  This  continued  conversation  wea- 
ried him,  for  he  was  not  used  to  it,  and  this 
lort  of  immediate  balancing  of  the  ledger 
wounded  his  pride.  Eric  never  remained 
in  his  debt,  and  he  himself  had  always  the 
feeling  that  there  was  something  for  him  to 

pay. 

For  some  time  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
splashing  of  the  fountain,  and  the  ffentle 
flowing  of  the  Rhine,  and  at  intervals  the 
note  of  the  nightingale  singing  unweariedly 
in  the  thicket. 

"  Did  you  ever  have  a  passion  for  j[>lay  P  " 
Sonnenkamp  asked  unexpectedly. 

"  No." 

"Were  you  ever  passionately  in  loveP 
You  look  at  me  in  astonishment,  but  I  asked 
only  because  I  should  like  to  know  what 
has  made  you  so  mature.** 

••  Perhaps  a  careful  and  thorough  train- 
ing has  given  me  that  serious  thoughtful- 
ness  whi<m  you  are  so  kind  as  to  call  matu- 
rity." 

••  Well,  you  are  more  than  an  educator." 

«*  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  is  so,  for  I  think 
that  he  who  is  to  bring  anything  to  pass 
must  always  be  something  more  than  what 
his  immediate  activity  calls  for." 

Sonnenkamp  again  made  a  wit  face,  and 
once  more  jeraed  his  hand  as  if  throwing 
something  away.  This  readiness  always  to 
return  the  blow,  and  this  assured  response, 
put  him  out  of  countenance. 

They  heard  Franken  and  Fi^ulein  Perini 
walking  up  and  down  in  a  side-walk. ' 

**  You  must  take  care  to  stand  in  good 
relations  with  Friiulein  Perini,"  Sonnen- 
kamp said,  as  he  rose ;  "  for  she  is  also  — 
riie  18  of  some  importance,  and  is  not  very 
easily  fathomed,  and  she  has  one  great  ad- 
vantage over  most  persons  I  know, — she  has 
that  most  valuable  trait  of  never  indulging 
m  any  whims." 

'*  I  am '  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  boast 
of  any  such  trait,  and  I  ask  your  pardon  in 
advance  if  I  ever  —  " 

••  It  is  not  necessary.  But  your  friend, 
Franken,  understands  very  well  how  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  Frliulein  Perini." 

^  Eric  considered  that  truth  demanded  of 
Imn  to  inform  Sonnenkamp  that  he  had  no 
right  to  call  Franken  a  friend  of  his.  They 
were  in  the  military  school  together,  and 
acquainted  in  tho  garrison,  but  their  ideas 
had  never  chimed  together,  and  his  own 
views  in  life  had  always  been  wholly  differ- 
eot  from  those  of  a  nch  elder  son ;  he  ac- 
kiiowled|;ed  the  kindness  with  which  Pran- 
keo  had  uicilttated  his  entrance  into  the  fiun- 


ily  of  Sonnenkamp,  but  the  truth  must  be 
spoken  in  spite  of  all  feeling  of  gratitude. 
Sonnenkamp  again  whistlea  inaudibly ;  he 
was  evidently  amazed  at  this  courageous 
openness  of  mind,  and  the  thought  occurred 
to  him  that  Eric  was  a  subtle  diplomatist, 
he  himself  considering  it  the  chief  peculiar- 
ity of  diplomacy  not  to  make  any  confes- 
sion of  being  under  obligation  of  any  sort. 
This  man  must  be  either  the  noblest  of  en- 
thusiasts or  the  shrewdest  of  worldlings. 

Eric  felt  that  this  confession  was  untimely, 
but  he  could  not  anticipate  that  this  com- 
munication would  counteract  the  whole  im- 
Eression  previously  made  upon  Sonnen- 
amp. 

On  meeting  Franken  and  Fiiiulein  Perini* 
Sonnenkamp  greeted  the  Baron  in  a  very 
friendly  way,  and  took  his  arm. 

Eric  joined  FrHulein  Perini.  She  always 
carried  some  nice  hand-work;  with  very 
small  instruments  and  with  a  fine  thread,  she 
completed  with  surprising  quickness  a  deli- 
cate piece  of  lace-work.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  Eric  had  spoken  with  her,  and 
he  expressed  his  great  admiration  for  her 
pretty,  delicate  work.  But  immediately 
it  was  fixed  as  firmly  as  if  there  had  been  a 
written  covenant  between  them,  — We  shall 
avoid  each  other  as  much  as  possible,  and 
if  we  are  placed  in  the  same  circle,  we  shall 
conduct  ourselves  just  as  if  there  were  no 
such  persons  in  the  world. 

In  contrast  with  the  clear,  full  tone  of 
Eric,  Fraulein  Perini  always  spoke  in  a 
somewhat  husky  voice ;  and  when  she  per- 
ceived that  Eric  was  surprised  at  hearing 
her,  she  said,  — 

**  I  thank  you  for  not  asking  me  if  I  am 
not  hoarse.  You  cannot  imagine  how  tire- 
some it  is  to  be  obliged  to  reply,  again  and 
again,  that  I  have  always  spoken  so  from 
my  childhood." 

Eric  gladly  entered  into  this  friendly 
mood,  and  related  bow  troublesome  it  was  . 
to  a  friend  of  his,  born  on  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary, to  have  the  remark  always  made  to 
him,  It  is  fortunate  for  you  that  you  were 
not  bom  on  the  29th,  for  then  you  would 
have  had  only  one  birth-day  every  four 
years.  "  He  has  now  accustomed  himself  to 
say  pleasantly,  '  I  was  bom  on  the  2dth  of 
February,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I 
was  not  bom  on  the  29th,  for  then  I  should 
have  had  only  oAe  birth-day  every  four 
years.'" 

Fitiulein  Perini  laughed  heartily,  and 
Eric  was  obliged  also  to  laugh. 

*•  What  are  you  laughing  atP"  Sonnen- 
kamp asked,  drawing  near.  Laughing  was 
the  tiling  of  all  others  that  he  most  delighted 
in. 
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FrSdlein  Perini  narrated  the  story  of 
Eric's  friend,  and  Sonnenkamp  laughed  too^ 

The  day  continued  afler  that  serene  and 
unruffled. 


CHAPTER    Vnir 


EYES    OPENED. 


While  Eric  was  in  the  garden  with  Herr 
SonneDkamp,  Roland  sat  with  Glaus  near 
the  young  dogs.  The  huntsman  asked 
hitn  whether  all  was  settled  with  the  cap- 
tain, and  seeing  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand his  meaning,  he  laughed  to  himself 
as  he  thought  he  might  win  a  double  re- 
ward. 

••  What  will  you  give  me,"  he  asked,  •*  if 
I  manage  to  have  the  captain  stay  with  you 
as  a  companion  and  teacher?  Whew!" 
he  interrupted  himself  suddenly,  **  you  look 
like  a  dog  whose  eyes  are. opened  for  the 
first  time.  Come,  tell  me  —  what  will  you 
give  me  ?  " 

Roland  could  not  answer;  everything 
was  giddy  and  confused  in  his  thoughts, 
and  the  young  dogs  seemed  to  be  whirling 
round  and  round. 

Joseph  came  into  the  stable,  and  after 
representing  Ericas  parents  as  veritable 
samts,  he  concluded,  — 

'*  You  ought  to  be  proud,  Master  Roland ; 
the  father  educated  the  prince,  and  now  the 
son  is  to  educate  you." 

"Open  the  shutters,  quick!"  cried  Clans 
suddenly.  Joseph  did  so,  and  the  trainer 
took  up  one  of  the  puppies,  drew  up  its 
eyelids,  and  exclaimed,  '*  There,  tnat^s 
enough  to  show  me  that  this  one's  eyes  are 
just  opening.  Now  don't  let  any  more 
fight  in,  or  they  will  be  spoiled." 

In  his  interest  in  the  animals.  Clans  for- 
got his  shrewd  two-fold  plan ;  he  went  with 
Roland  and  Joseph  into  the  court,  where 
Roland  immediately  left  them.  He  saw  his 
father  and  Eric  sitting  toother,  and  felt 
angry  with  Eric  for  not  telhng  him  directly 
who  he  was.  Soon  overcoming  this  feel- 
ing, however,  he  would  gladly  have  has- 
tened to  him  and  embraced  him,  but  he  re- 
strained himself,  and  only  approached  when 
he  heard  the  whole  party  laughing. 

He  pressed  close  to  Eric  confidingly,  and 
his  eyes  said,  '*  I  thank  you ;  I  know  who 
you  are." 

Eric  did  not  understand  his  glance,  until 
Roland  said,  — 

"  The  others  have  had  you  long  enough, 
now  come  with  me." 

He  accompanied  Eric  to  his  room,  and 
seemed  to  be  waiting  to  talk  with  him,  but 
Eric  begged  to  be  left  alone ;  he  was  inex- 


pressibly weary,  and,  like  a  heavy  burden, 
there  lay  upon  his  spirit  the  consciousness 
that  he  who  enters  the  service  of  others 
cannot  live  his  own  life ;  especi^y  if  he  at- 
taches to  hiipself  a  faithful  soul  which  he 
is  to  mould,  sustain,  and  guide,  he  must 
never  be  weary,  never  say,  **Now  leave 
me  to  myself,"  but  must  be  always  ready, 
always  expectant,  always  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  others. 

Roland  was  much  troubled  at  Eric's  look 
of  fatigue ;  he  could  not  suspect  that  he  was 
extremely  dissatisfied  with  himself.  It  was 
not  merely  the  weariness  afler  imparting 
extensive  and  various  knowledge  whi<£ 
often  brin^  a  sense  of  exhaustion,  it  was 
pure  chagrin  that  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  beguiled  into  drawing  a  plan  of  vast 
extent,  and  for  what  object  P  The  educa- 
tion of  a  single  boy. 

Eric's  chief  vexation  was,  however,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  still 
so  undisciplined;  he  must  become  more 
self-restrained  before  he  could  give  stability 
and  right  training  to  another.  In  this  state 
of  discontent  he  hardly  heard  the  boy,  who 
talked  on  abodt  the  wonderful  opening  of 
the  dog's  eyes,  and  kept  asking  him  ques- 
tions, and  looking  inquiringly  in  his  face. 

A  servant  entered,  and  announced  that 
the  carriages  were  ready  for  a  drive. 

Eric  was  startled.  What  sort  of  a  life  waa 
this  ?  To  promenade  ifa  the  eard^i,  ride, 
drive,  eat,  amuse  one's  self.   How  could  he 

giard  and  preserve  his  own  inner  life? 
ow  would  It  be  possible  to  hold  a  youn 
spirit'  to  a  definite  course  of  constant 
development  ? 

Ericas  pride  rose ;  he  had  not  worked  aU  hia 
life  for  this,  —  exercised  himself  in  earnest 
and  strict  renunciation  for  the  sake  of  fill- 
ing the  intervab  between  driving  and  ban- 
queting. The  plan  would  be  unbearable ; 
he  would  have  an  arrangement  which  he ' 
could  control  and  to  which  he  could  give 
the  tone  of  his  own  mind. 

He  went  into  the  court  with  Roland,  and 
politely  asked  to  be  excused  from  the  drive, 
as  he  felt  the  necessity  of  being  alone  for  a 
few  hours. 

This  announcement  was  received  by 
glances  of  various  expression.  Herr  Son- 
nenkamp said  quickly,  that  he  laid  no  sort 
of  constraint  upon  his  guests :  Pranken  and 
Fraulein  Perini  exchanged  looks  in  which 
there  seemed  to  be  a  malicious  pleasat«  in 
the  harm  that  Eric  had  done  himself  by  the 
wilfulness  which  led  to  a  want  of  tact. 

Roland  said  at  once  that  he  would  like 
to  stay  at  home  with  Eric,  but  Pranken  re- 
joined  in  an  exultant  tone : 

**  Herr  Doumay  just  wishes  to  be  alone; 
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if  yon  stay  witii  him,  my  dear  Roland,  the 
gentleman  will  just  not  be  alone.^^ 

He  uttered  the  word  *' gentleman**  in  a 
peculiarly  disagreeable  tone. 

The  second  carriage  was  sent  away. 
Fraalein  Ferini,  Pranken,  and  Roland  en- 
tered the  other;  Sonnenkamp  seated  him- 
self on  the  box ;  he  was  fond  of  managing 
four  horses  from  the  box-seat ;  four-in-ktnd 
was  a  CTeat  delight  to  him.  This  driving 
four-in-hand  was  generally  taken  for  osten- 
tation, but  it  was  only  a  personal  gratifica- 
tion. 

Frau  Ceres  also  remained  behind;  she 
had  already  exerted  herself  to  be  social 
quite  enough  for  that  day. 

firic  w&tched  the  party  driye  off,  "then  re- 
turned to  his  room. 

He  sat  there  alone  in  perfect  quiet,  more 
weary  than  it  would  have  seemed  possible 
to  become  in  so  short  a  time,  but  the  day 
had  been  one  of  excitement,  and  full  of  a 
violent  effort  to  make  himself  master  over 
novel  circumstances.  How  much  he  had 
been  through!  It  seemed  years  'since  he 
looked  over  the  Roman  antiquities  with 
Clodwig.  During  the  day  he  had  been 
obliged  to  turn  over  and  over,  and  to  un- 
fold his  own  character  and  ■  environment ; 
be  had  tasted  for  the  first'  time  the  humble 
bread  of  servitude,  and  the  feeling,  half  of 
friendliness,  half  of  ingratitude,  the  enig- 
matic in  Sonnenkamp,  m  Roland,  in  Friiu- 
lein  Ferini,  and  Frau  Ceres,  seemed  to  him 
like  the  dim  memory  of  a  dream,  like  a  far- 
off  life,  as  his  thoughts  went  home  to  his 
mother. 

A  profound  home-sickness  threatened  to 
orereome  him,  but  he  shook  it  off  reso- 
lutely. It  must  not  be !  His  military 
training  helped  him ;  his  orders  were .  to 
stand  at  his  post,  keep  a  close  watch,  and 
never  to  tire. 

'•  Never  to  tire ! "  he  said  half  aloud  to 
himself,  and  the  consciousness  of  ;^uthfiil 
vigor  supported  him.  He  felt  that  on  the 
next  day  he  could  meet  the  problems  be- 
ibre  him  full  of  fresh  courage;  and  one 
thought  above  all  others  strengthened  him, 
and  behtened  his  heart :  he  had  remained 
fiithfiU  to  the  truth,  and  so  should  it  al- 
ways be.  Truth  is  that  firm«-standpoint 
of  mother-earth  where  the  wrestling  spirit 
is  not  to  be  conquered  and  thrown. 

In  ike  distance,  from  the  railway  station 
across  the  river,  he  now  heard  an  idle  lo- 
comotive blowing  off  steam.  It  snorted, 
shrieked,  and  panted  like  a  fabulous  mon- 
ster; and  Eric  thought.  This  engine  has  all 
ilay  been  drawing  trains  of  cars  in*  which 
bondreds  of  human  beings  had,  for  the 
been  seated,  and  now  it  is  resting 


and  letting  off  its  hot  steam.  He  smiled 
as  he  thought  that  he  himself  was  almost 
such  a  locomotive,  and  was  now  cooling 
hims^,  to  be  fired  up  anew  on  the  mor- 
row. 

Suddenly  he  was  waked  from  sleep ;  for 
he  had  slept  without  intending  to  do  so. 
A  servant  announced  that  Frau  Sonnen- 
kamp wished  to  speak  to  him. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
A  TWILIGHT  BIDDLB. 

Thb  sun  Lad  set,  but  a  golden  haze  en- 
veloped valley,  mountain  and  river,  when 
Eric  went  with  the  servant,  and  fit>m  the 
corridor  looked  out  over  the  distant  pros- 
pect. He  was  conducted  through  several 
rooms.  In  the  last,  where  a  ground-glass 
hanging-lamp  was  lighted,  he  heard  the 
woras,  **  I  thank  you, —  be  seated." 

He  saw  Frau  Ceres  reclining  on  a  divan, 
a  large  rocking-chair  standing  before  her. 
Eric  sat  down. 

**  I  have  remained  at  home  on  your  ac- 
count," Frau  Ceres  began ;  she  bad  a  fee- 
ble, timid  voice,  and  it  was  evidentiy  dif- 
ficult for  her  to  speak. 

Eric  was  at  a  loss  what  to  reply. 

Suddenly  she  sat  upright,  and  asked,  — 

'*Are  you  acquainted  with  my  daughr 
terP" 

*«No." 

"  But  youVe  been  to  'the  convent  on  the 
island?" 

**  Yes ;  I  had  a  greeting  to  deliver  from 
my  mother  to  the  Lady  Superior  —  nothing 
farther." 

'  *'I  believe  you.  I  am  not  the  cause  of 
her  becoming  a  nun — no,  not  I  —  do  not 
think  it,"  and  reclining  again  on  the  pillow, 
Frau  Ceres  continued, — 

**  I  warn  you,  captain,  not  to  remain  here 
with  us.  I  nave  been  informed  of  nothing 
—  he  has  let  me  be  informed  of  nothing  — 
but  do  not  stay  with  us,  if  you  can  find  any 
other  employment  in  the  world.'  What  is 
your  purpose  in  coming  into  this  house  P  " 

'*  Because  I  thought  —  until  an  hour  ago 
I  believed — that  I  could  be  a  fitting  guide 
to  your  son." 

And  now  Eric  save  utterance  to  his  in- 
most feeling  of  unfitness  for  being  another^s 
guide,  and  yet  he  must  confess  that^  no 
other  person  could  have  a  stronger  inclina-^ 
tion  to  be,  only  some  other  mignt  perhaps 
take  it  more  easily.  He  unfolded  from  the 
very  depths  of  his  soul  the  newly  awakened 
longing  to  plunge  into  solitary  meditation, 
and  lamented  that  one  builds  up  an  ideal  of 
life  and  of  work  only  to  have  it  shattered 
in  pieces  upon  the  rock  of  actual  existence ; 
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but  it  was  only  unvanquished  Belf-seekiog, 
for  which  his  own  thoaght,  and  not  the 
world,  was  to  blame. 

*'  I  am  not  learned  •—  I  don^t  underotand 
you,"  Frau  Ceres  replied.  "But  you 
speak  so  beautifully  —  you  have  such  ffood 
expressions — I  should  like  always  to  hear 
you  speak,  even  if  I  do  not  understand 
what  you  are  saying.  But  you  will  not 
let  him  know  anything  about  my  haying  sent 
for  you  P  " 

"HimP  WhomP"  Eric  wished  to  ask,  but 
Frau  Ceres  raised  herself  up  hastily,  and 
said, — 

'*  He  can  be  terrible  —  he  is  a  danserous 
man — no  one  knows  it,  no  one  would  im- 
agine it.  He  is  a  dangerous  man  I  Do 
you  like  me  too  P  " 

Eric  trembled.    What  did  that  mean  P 

*'  Ah !  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  saying,^ 
continued  Frau  Ceres. 

'*He  is  right  —  I  am  only  half-witted. 
Why  did  I  send  for  you  P  Yes,  now  I  know. 
Tell  me  about  your  mother.  Is  she  really 
a  learned  and  noble  ladyP  I  was  also  a 
noble  lady  —-yes,  I  was  one  indeed." 

A  fresh  shiver  passed  over  Eric.  Is  this 
half  lethargic,  half  raving  person  really  in- 
sane, and  kept  within  bounds  in  society 
only  bv  the  greatest  care  P 

He  had  wished  this  very  morning  to  write 
to  his  mother  that  he  had  come  mto  fairy- 
land,— the  fairy  Ijmd  was  yet  more  marvel- 
lous than  he  had  himself  fancied. 

Eric  depicted  with  extreme  precision, 
as  far  as  a  son  could,  the  character  of  his 
mother ;  how  she  was  always  so  very  happy, 
because  she  was  contriving  how  to  make 
others  happy.  He  described  the  death  of 
his  father,  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  the 
ereatness  of  soul  with  which  his  mother  en- 
dured all  this. 

Frau  Ceres  sobbed;  then  she  said  sud- 
denly,— 

*'  I  thank  you  —  I  thank  you !  " 

She  extended  her  white  hand  to  Eric, 
and  kept  saying, — 

•*  I  thank  you  !  With  all  his  money  he 
has  not  been  able  to  make  me  know  that  I 
could  weep  once  lAore.  O,  how  much  good 
it  does  me !  Stay  with  us  —  stay  with  Bo- 
land.  He  cannot  weep  —  say  nothing  to 
him — I  also  should  like  to  have  a  mouier. 
Stay  with  us.  I  shall  never  forget  it  of  you 
—  I  thank  you  —  now  go  —  go — before  he 
returns  —  go  —  good-night ! " 

Eric  went  back  to  his  chamber.  What 
he  had  experienced  seemed  to  him  like  a 
dream ;  the  bidden  element  of  mvsterv  which 
seemed  at  Wolfsgarten  to  envelop  the  fam- 
ily of  Spnnenkamp  was  more  and  more  evi- 


dent. Here  were  the  strangest  sorts  of  rid« 
dies.  Boland,  full  of  life  and  spirits,  came 
to  him ;  the  brief  separation  had  given  both 
a  new  and  joyful  pleasure  in  meeting  again ; 
it  was  as  great  as  if  they  had  been  sepa- 
rated for  years. 

Boland  asked  Eric  to  tell  him  about  the 
Huguenots ;  there  had  evidently  been  much 
talk  about  them  during  the  drive.  Eric 
put  him  off,  saying  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, at  least  not  now,  to  dwell  upon  the 
horrible  tortures  which  human  beings  in- 
flicted upon  one  another  on  account  of  their 
religious  belief. 

Boland  informed  Eric  that  Herr  von 
Pranken  was  going  the  next  day  to  visit 
Manna  at  the  convent. 

Eric  was  doubtful  what  he  ought  to  do. 
If  he  were  to  forbid  the  boy^s  informing  him 
of  what  he  heard,  he  would  scare  away  his 
confidingness,  his  perfect  confidence;  and 
yet  it  was  disagreeable  to  himself  to  be  in- 
formed of  things  which  might  not  be  in- 
tended for  him  to  hear.  He  proposed  to 
himself  for  the  future,  to  request  Sonnen- 
kamp  to  say  nothing  in  the  hearing  of  the 
boy  which  he  ought  not  to  know.  Erio 
was  summoned  once  more  to  tea;  Frau 
Ceres  did  not  make  her  appearance. 

Eric  was  this  evening  perplexed,  and  lost 
the  feeling  of  untroubled  security. 

Should  he  tell  Sonnenkamp  that  his  wife 
had  sent  for  himP  But  then  he  must' in- 
form him  of  what  she  had  revealed  to  him, 
though  it  was  only  half  uttered, —  it  was  a 
warning,  a  speech  wholly  disjointed  and  in- 
coherent. 

Eric  also  saw  Boland  looking  at  him  as 
if  beseeching.  The  boy  felt  that  some  pain- 
ful experience  was  going  on  in  his  new 
friend,  which  he  would  gladly  remove. 
And  to  Ericas  affection  there  was  super- 
added the  feeling  of  pity.  Here  was  a 
manifestly  distressing  family  relation  under 
which  ^he  boy  must  have  suffered,  and  it 
was  a  fortunate  thing  that  his  light,  youth- 
ful spirits  were  untouched. 

Eric  was  reminded  continually  of  an  ex- 
perience of  his  in  the  house  of  correction. 
The  most  hardened  criminals  had  avowed 
always  with  the  most  triumphant  mien,  that 
it  conferred  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  them 
to  be  able  to  conceal  their  deeds  from  the 
worid ;  but  the  least  hardened  disclosed,  oa 
the  oUier  hand,  how  glad  >they  felt  to  be 
punished ;  for  the  fear  of  discovery,  and  the 
constant  endeavour  to  conceal  the  crime, 
were  the  severest  punishment. 

Eric  had  now  a  secret ;  was  he  to  let  it  be 
possible  for.  a  serrant  to  betray  him,  and 
nimself  appear  untrustworthy  P 
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Wben  Eric  was  abont  to  go  to  rest,  Ro- 
land came  to  bim  and  asked  whether  he  had 
anrthiog  to  impart  to  him. 

Line  replied  m  the  ne^tive,  and  the  boy 
appeared  sad  when  he  said  good-night. 

CHAPTER  X. 
A  WSW   DAT  AND  DABK  QUESTIONS. 

The  morning  dew  glistened  on  grass, 
flower,  and  shrub,  and  the  birds  sang  mer- 
rily, as  Eric  walked  through  the  park. 
There  was  evidence  everywhere  of  an  or- 
dering, busy,  and  watchful  mind. 

Eric  heard,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  two 
women  talking  with  each  other,  as  they 
carried  on  shore  the  garden-earth  out  of 
a  boat. 

*'  God  be  praised,"  said  one,  '*  who  has 
sent  the  man  to  us ;  no  one  in  the  place  who 
is  willing  to  work  need  sufier  poverty  any 


"  Yes,"  spoke  the  other,  **  and  yet  there 
are  people  here  who  are  so  bad  as  to  say 
all  sorts  of  things  about  the  man." 

"  What  do  they  say  P" 

*'  That  he  has  been  a  tailor." 

Eric  could  hardly  restrain  himself  from 
laughing  aloud.  But  a  third  woman,  with, 
a  rather  thick  voice,  said,  — 

**  A  tailor  indeed !  He  has  been  a  pi- 
rate, and  in  Africa  stole  a  gold-ship." 

**  And  supposing  he  did,"  said  the  other, 
"  those  man-eaters  have  heaps  of  gold,  and 
are  heathens  beside,  and  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
does  nothing  but  good  with  his  gold." 

Eric  could  not  help  smiling  at  these 
strange  tales  and  implications ;  and  it  was 
also  painful  to  him  that  great  wealth  always 
stirred  up  new  and  calumnious  reports. 

He  went  on  farther.  He  saw  from  a 
height,  with  satisfaction,  how  the  ^main 
building  and  all  its  dependencies,  with  park 
and  guden,  were  combined  in  a  beautiful 
harmony.  Near  the  main  building  there 
were  only  trees  of  a  dark  foliage,  lindens, 
elms,  and  maples,  which  brought  out,-  by 
contrast,  so  much  the  more  briehtlv  the 
brilliant  architecture  of  the  house  built  in  a 
good  Renaissance  style.  The  arbored  walks 
oonversed  gradually,  as  if  conducting  to 
the  solidly-built  mansion,  which  seemed  not 
to  be  built  upon  the  ground,  but  as  if  it 
had  sprung  up  from  the  soil  with  the  scenery 
that  surrounded  it;  the  stone  colonnades, 
the  lawns,  the  trees,  the  elevations,  /all 
were  an  introduction  to  the  hou&i^ ;  all  was 
in  harmony.  The  verandas  appeared  to  be 
eafy  bearers  of  the  climbing  plants,  and  the 
whole  was  a  masterpiece  of  mral  archi- 
teetnre,  a  work  of  natural  poetry  according 
to  the  laws  of  pure  art,  so  that  all  that  was 


man^s  handiwork  seemed  as  fiesh  as  if  it 
had  just  come  out  of  the  builders  hand,  and 
in  such  perfect  preservation,  that  one  per- 
ceived that  eacn  tree,  each  leaf,  each  lat- 
tice, was  owned  and  carefully  cherished  by 
a  wealthy  man. 

Eric,  however,  was  not  to  be  lone  alone ; 
the  valet,  Joseph,  joinied  him,  and  with  a 
pleasine  deference  offered  to  inform  Eric 
concerning  everything  in  the  household. 

As  Eric  was  silent,  Joseph  related  once 
more  that  he  had  been  a  biuiard-boy  at  the 
University,  Henry  the  thirty-second,  for  all 
the  boys  must  be  called  Henry.  Then  he 
had  been  a  waiter  in  the  Berne  Hotel  at 
Berne,  where  Sonnenkamp  had  boarded  for 
almost  two  summers  long,  occupying  the 
whole  first  floor  —  the  best  rooms  in  the 
world,  as  Joseph  called  them — and  had 
learned  to  know  him,  and  taken  him  into 
his  service.  Joseph  gave  rather  a  humor- 
ous account  of  the  corps  of  servants  in  the 
household,  that  it  was  a  sort  of  menagerie 
gathered  from  all  countries.*  As  in  a  poul- 
try yard  there  are  all  sorts  of  fowls,  and 
even  the  peacock  is  not  wanting,  which 
shrieks  so  horribly  and  looks  so  beautifully, 
so  it  was  with  the  people  here,  fqr  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  had  travelled  all  over  the 
world.  The  coachman  was  an  Englishman, 
the  first  groom  a  Pole,  the  cook  a  French- 
man, the  first  chamber-maid  a  thorough- 
going Bohemian,  and  Fraulein  Perini  an 
Italian  Frenchwoman  of  Nice.  The  mas- 
ter was,  however,  very  strict ;  the  gardeners 
must  not  smoke  in  the  park,  nor  the  grooms 
whistle  in  the  stable,  for  all  the  horses  were 
accustomed  to  the  whistle  of  the  master, 
and  must  not  be  disturbed.  And  moreover, 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  would  rather  not  have 
his  servants  look  like  servants,  or  have 
any  peculiar  dress  of  servants,  and  it  was 
only  a  short  time  ago  that  he  had  given  in 
to  his  wife,  and  dressed  a  few  of  tnem  in 
livery.  The  servants  were  allowed  to  speak 
only  a  few  words,  and  there  were  particu- 
lar words  which  Herr  Sonnenkamp  used  to 
each  of  them,  and  which  each  used  in  an- 
swering, and  so  all  were  kept  in  good  order. 

Joseph  related  in  conclusion,  not.  with- 
out self-satisfaction,  that  he  had  spread 
abroad  in  the  servants'  room  the  fame  of 
Eric's  parents;  it  was  a  good  thing  for 
people  to  know  where  a  man  came  from, 
for  then  they  had  a  much  greater  respect. 
But  that  Madame  Perini  was  the  special 
mistress  in  the  household,  and  woula  con- 
tinue to  be ;  she  was  really  a  FrSulein,  but 
the  gracious  Frau  called  her  always  Ma- 
dame. 

**  The  keeper  is  right,"  added  Joseph. 
'^FrUulein   Perini   is  a  woman  with   tha 
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strength  of  ^even  cats,  and  a  marten  into 
the  bargain?' 

Eric  wished  to  hinder  this  revelation,  but 
Joseph  begged  him  to  allow  everything  to 
be  spoken  out,  and  to  pardon  him  a9  being 
a  University  acquaintance.  He  only  added 
the  information  that  Pranken  was  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  the  house. 

•*AhT  that  is  a  beauty!  not  exactly  a 
beauty,  but  lovelpr  and  charming ;  formerly 
she  was  so  /rolicsome,  no  horse  was  too 
wild  for  her,  no  storm  on  the  Rhine  too 
violent ;  she  hunted  like  a  poacher,  but  now 
she  is  only  sad  —  always  sad  —  vilely  sad." 

Eric  was  glad  when  the  gossiping  youth 
suddenly  drew  out  his  watch,  and  said :  — 

**  In  one  minute  the  master  gets  up,  and 
then  I  must  be  near  him.  He  is  a  man 
always  up  to  time,"  he  added  as  he  went 
away. 

Like  confused  echoes  which  gradually 
mingle  into  one  sound,  Eric  thought  upon 
all  that  he  had  now  heard  about  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  house.  And  was  not  this  the 
firl  with  wings,  who  had  met  him  the  day 
efore  yestenlay  in  the  convent?  Invol- 
untarily standing  still,  and  staring  at  a 
hed^e,  a  whole  life-picture  presented  itself 
to  his  mind.  Here  is  a  child  sent  to  the 
,  convent,  removed  from  all  the  world,  from 
all  intercourse  with  people;  she  is  taken 
out  of  the  convent,  and  they  say  to  her : 
**  Thou  art  the  Baroness  Pranken !"  and  she 
'  is  happy  with  the  handsbme  and  brilliant 
man,  and  all  the  dazzling  splendor  of  the 
world  is  showered  upon  her  through  him. 
It  seems  as  if  he  had  called  it  all  into  be- 
ing, and  this  without  knowing  what  kind  of 
a  man  her  husband  is,  — it  will  be  indeed 
a  good  thing  for  her  not  to  know. 

He  shook  his  head.  What  was  the  little 
cloister-plant  to  him  P 

Eric  saw  nothing  more  of  the  eorgeons 
beauty  of  the  garden ;  he  hastenea  out  of 
it  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
wandered  through  the  park,  and  just  as  he 
came  out  of  a  copse  of  trees  by  the  pond, 
Sonnenkamp  met  him.  He  had  a  foreign 
look  in  his  short  gray  plush-jacket  fastened 
with  cord,  and  was  especially  glad  to  find 
Eric  already  up,  proposing  to  himself  to 
show  him  the  house  and  CTOunds. 

He  directed  his  attention  first  to  a  large 
tuft  of  prairie-grass ;  he  smiled  as  Eric  im- 
agined a  stampede  of  buffaloes,  and  he 
made  a  peculiar  motion  of  throwing,  in  des- 
cribing how  he  had  caught  many  a  one  with 
the  lasso. 

Then  he  led  Eric  to  an  elevation  set 
out  with  beautiful  plane-trees,  which  he 
pointed  out  as  the  very  crown  of  the  whole 
place.    He  prided  himself  very  much  upon 


these  fair  and  flourishing  trees,  adding  Uiat 
in  such  a  tract  as  the  wine-district,  destitute 
of  shade,  a  thickly  shaded  place  was  a  thing 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  against  a  hot 
day  of  summer. 

•*  You  will  perceive  that  I  have  gone  be- 
jrond  my  own  territory,  in  order  to  add  to 
its  beauty ;  above  there  upon  the  height  is 
a  group  of  trees,  which  I  have  kept  in  order 
and  thinned  out,  laying  out  paths,  and 
making  new  plantations,  in  order  to  get  a 
picturesque  view.  I  have  built  my  house 
not  to  please  the  eyes  of  others,  but  where 
I  could  have  the  best  prospect  from  it. 
The  peasant^s  house  yonder  was  built  after 
a  plan  of  my  own,  and  I  was  very  properly 
obliged  to  contribute  a  part  of  the  cost. 
That  plantation  beyond  is  a  screen  to  hide 
the  glaring  stone-quarry;  and  that  pretty 
church  spire  above  there  in  the  mountain- 
village, —  that  was  built  by  me.  I  was  veiy 
highly  praised  for  doing  it,  and  a  great  deal 
of  flattering,  pious  incense  was  burned  for 
me,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  my  sole  mo- 
tive in  doing  it  was  to  ^n  a  fine  view.  I 
am  obliged  to  change  the  whole  character 
of  the  region  —  a  very  difficult  job — and 
here  comes  in  the  covetousness  of  people. 
Just  see,  a  basket-maker  builds  him  a 
house  yonder,  with  a  horribly  steep  roof 
covered  with  red  tiles,  that  is  a  perpetual 
eye-sore-  to  oie;  and  I  cannot  reach  the 
fellow.  He  wishes  to  sell  the  house  to  me 
for  an  extravagant  price,  but  what  can  I 
do  with  it  P  He  may  just  keep  it,  and  ac- 
commodate himself  to  my  arran^ments.^' 

There  was  a  violent  energy  m^Sonnen- 
kamp^s  manner  of  speaking,  reminding  Eric 
of  an  expression  of  Bella^s,  that  the  man 
was  a  conqueror ;  such  an  one  has  always 
something  tyrannical  in  him,  and  desires  to 
arrange  and  dispose  everything  in  the 
worlcTaccording  to  his  own  individual  taste, 
or  his  own  personal  whims.  The  villages, 
the  churches,  the  mountains,  and  the  woods, 
were  to  him  only  points  in  the  landscape, 
and  the^  must  all  come  into  one  fi^tvorite 
an^le  or  vision. 

And  now  Herr  Sonnenkamp  conducted 
his  ^est  through  the  park,  and  explained 
to  him  how  he  nad  arranged  the  grounds, 
and  how  through  the  disposition  of  eleva- 
tions and  depressions  he  had  broken  up 
the  uniformi^ ;  but  that  in  many  cases  he 
had  only  to  bring  out  the  natural  advan- 
tages, and  give  &em  their  right  effect :  he 
pointed  o^t  the  careful  disposition  of  lig^t 
and  shadow,  and  how  he  oftentimes  set  oat 
a  clump  of  trees,  a  little  group  of  the  same 
species,  which  he  mingled  together  not  in 
sharp  and  distinct  contrast,  but  in  regular 
gradation  of  colors,  inch  as  we  see  in  nature. 
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Sonnenkamp  smiled  in  a  very  friendly 
way,  when  Eric,  in  order  to  show  that  be 
comprehended,  replied,  that  a  park  must 
appear  to  be  nature  brought  into  a  state 
of  ddttvation ;  and  that  the  more  one 
knows  how  to  conceal  the  shaping  hand 
and  the  disposing  human  genius,  and  al- 
lows all  to  appear  as  a  spontaneous  growth, 
so  much  the  more  is  it  in  accordance  with 
the  pure  laws  of  art. 

A  little  brook,  whidi  came  down  from  the 
mountain  and  emptied  into  the  riyer,  was 
made  to  wind  about  with  such  skill,  that'  it 
kept  disappearing  and  appearing  again  at 
unexpected  points,  saying  by  its  murmur, 
"Here  I  am." 

^  In  the  disposition  of  resting-places,  par- 
ticularly good,  judgment  was  exhibited. 
Under  a  solitary  weeping-ash  that  cast  a 
perfectly  circular  shadow,  a  pretty  seat 
was  placed  for  a  single  person,  and  it 
seemed  to  sayinvitingly,  '* Here  thon  canst 
be  alone !  ^'  The  seat,  however,  was  turned 
orer,  and  leaned  upasainst  the  tree. 

"This  is  my  daughter's  favorite  spot," 
Sonnenkamp  said. 

"  And  have  yon  turned  over  the  seat,  so 
that  no  one  may  occupy  it  before  your  child 
letoms?" 

••No,"  Sonnenkamp  replied,  "that  is 
entirely  by  chance,  but  you  are  right,  so  it 
shall  be," 

The  two  went  on  farther,  but  Eric  hardly 
saw  the  beautiful,  comfortable  benches,  and 
hardly  listened  while  Sonnenkamp  declared 
to  him  t)iat  he  did  not  place  these  on  the 
open  path,  but  behind  shrubbery,  so  that 
here  was  a  solitude  all  ready  made. 

A  t«d>le  was  placed  under  a  beautiful 
maple,  with  two  seats  opposite  one  another. 
Sonnenkamp  annonncea  that  this  place  was 
named  the  school ;  for  here  Roland  at  in- 
tenrab  received  instruction.  Eric  rejoined 
that  he  never  should  teach  sitting  in  the 
ooen  ur :  it  was  natural  to  give  instruction 
winle  walking,  but  regular,  definite  teach- 
ing, which  demanded  concentration  of  the 
■md,  demanded  also  an  enclosed  space  in 
which  the  voice  would  not  be  utterly  lost. 

Sonnenkamp  had  now  a  good  opportn- 
aity  to  tellEnc  what  conclusion  he  had  ar- 
iif«d  at  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
(■t  he  was  silent.  As  an/<artist  takes  de- 
fight  in  the  criticisms  of  an  intelligent  ob- 
server, who  unfolds  to  him  concealed 
hmmtiea  which  he  was  hardly  aware  of  him- 
leiC  ao  he  took  delight  in  perceiving  how 
mWsUindingly,  and  with  how  much  grati- 
iailioii,  Eric  took  note  of  the  various  im- 
povenaenta,  and  of  the  grouping  of  trees 
•adafaruba. 

They  stood  a  long  time  before  a  group  I 


where  the  gloomy  cedar  was  placed  near 
the  hardy  fir,  and  the  gentle  morniug 
breeze  whispered  in  the  foliage  of  the  sil- 
ver poplar,  and  caused  the  white  leaves  to 
glisten  like  little  rippling  waves  upon  the 
surface  of  a  lake. 

Near  a  little  pond  with  a  fountain  was  a 
bower  of  roses,  upon  a  gentle  elevaticm, 
patterned  according  to  a  dream  of  Fran 
Ceres;  and  here  Sonnenkamp  remained 
stationary,  saying : 

"  That  was  at  the  time  when  I  was  stUl 
very  happy  here  in  our  settlement,  and 
when  everything  was  still  in  a  sound  and 
healthy  condition." 

Eric  stopped,  questionin  whether  he 
ought  to  tell  Herr  Sonnenkamp  of  yes- 
terday's strange  occurrence.  Sonnenkamp 
said,  accompanying  his  words  with  peculiar 
little  pufis,  as  if  he  were  lightly  and  care- 
fully blowing  a  fire,  — 

"  M^  wife  oflen  has  strange  whims ;  but 
if  she  IS  not  contradicted  she  soon  forgets 
them." 

He  appeared  suddenly  to  remember  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  say  this,  and  added 
with  unusual  haste,  — 

••Now  come,  and  I  will  show  you  my 
special  vanity.  But  let  me  ask  you  one 
thing;  does  it  not  seem  dreadful  to  you, 
who  are  a  philosopher,  that  we  must  leave 
all  this,  that  we  know  we  must  die ;  and 
while  everything  around  continues  to  grow 
green  and  bloom,  he  who  planted  and 
acquired  the  means  to  plant  is  here  no 
more,  but  moulders  in  the  dust?  " 

••  I  should  not  have  believed  that  you  in- 
dulged in  such  thoughts." 

••You  are  right  to  answer  so.  You 
must  not  ask  such  questions,  for  no  one 
knows  their  answer,"  said  Sonnenkamp 
sharply  and  bitterly ;  "  but  one  thing  more. 
I  wish  Roland  to  understand  rightly  this 
creation  of  mine  and  to  carry  it  on,  for 
such  a  garden  is  not  like  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, or  any  finished  work  of  an  artist ;  it 
is  growing,  and  must  be  constantly  re- 
newed. And  why  should  there  not  be 
granted  us  the  certainty  of  transmitting  to 
our  posterity  what  we  have  conquered, 
created,  or  fashioned,  without  fear  that 
strangers  will  at  some  time  enter  into  pos- 
session and  let  all  go  to  waste  P  " 

*♦  You  believe,"  answered  Eric,  ••that  I 
know  no  answer  to  the  first  of  your  ques- 
tions, and  I  must  confess,  that  I  do  not 
quite  understand  the  second." 

••Well,  well,  perhaps  we  will  talk  of  it 
agdn —-perhaps  not,"  Sonnenkamp  broke 
off.  ••  But  come  now  and  let  me  show  you 
my  special  pride." 
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OHAPTBB  XI. 
SONKENEAMP^B  PRIDB. 


Thst  Stepped  immediately  oat  of  the 
shady,  well -wooded  park,  whose  margin 
was  planted  with  noble  white-pined,  into  a 
wonderful  and  complicated  arrangement  of 
orchard-trees,  in  a  leyel  field  several  acres 
in  extent,  that  had  a  truly  ma^cal  effect. 

The  plats  were  bordered  with  dwarf-apple 
and  pear-trees  that  looked  very  much  bke 
small  yews;  their  stems  were  hardly  two 
feet  in  height,  and  the  branches  on  each 
side  so  disposed  on  wires,  that  they  ex- 
tended to  the  width  of  thirty  feet.  These 
were  now  in  full  bloom  the  whole  length, 
and  the  arrangement  exhibited  man^s  ener- 
getic and  shaping  volition,  where  nature 
was  compelled  to  become  a  free  work  of 
art,  and  even  warped  into  a  dwarfish  over- 
refinement.  Trees  of  all  imaginable  ge- 
ometrical forms  were  placed,  sometimes  in 
circles  and  sometimes  in  rows.  Here  was 
a  tree  that,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
which  shot  up  into  a  sharp  point,  had  only 
four  branches  at  an  even  distance  from 
each  other,  and  directed  to  the  four  car- 
dinal points.  On  the  walls,  trees  were 
trained  exactly  in  the  shape  of  a  candela- 
brum with  two  branches ;  others  had  stems 
and  branches  adjusted  obliquely,  like  ba- 
saltic strata.  All  was  according  to  artistic 
rules,  and  also  in  the  most  thriving  condi- 
tion. 

Eric  listened  attentively  while  Sonnen- 
kamp  was  informing  him  that  the  limbs  must 
be  cut  in,  so  that  the  sap  might  all  perfect 
the  fruit,  and  not  go  too  much  to  tne  for- 
mation of  wood. 

"  Perhaps  you  have  a  feeling  of  pity  for 
these  clipped  branches?"  bonnenkamp 
asked  in  a  sharp  tone. 

"  Not  at  all ;  but  the  old,  natnral  form 
of  the  fruit-trees  so  well  known  to  ns  — " 

"Tes,  indeed,^  Sonnenkamp  broke  in, 
**  people  are  horrible  creatures  of  preju- 
dice! Is  there  any  one  who  sees  anything 
ngly,  anything  coercive,  in  pruning  the 
vine  three  times  every  season?  No  one. 
No  one  looks  for  beauty,  but  for  beautiful 
fruit,  fVom  Uie  vine ;  so  also  from  the  fruit- 
tree.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  bud  and  to 
fiprafb,  the  way  was  indicated,  and  I  am  only 
following  it  consistently.  The  ornamental 
tree  is  to  be  ornamental,  and  the  fruit-tree 
a  fruit-tree,  each  afler  its  kind.  This  ap- 
ple-tree must  have  its  limbs  just  so,  and 
nave  just  so  many  of  them,  as  will  make  it 
bear  the  largest  apples  and  the  greatest 
possible  number.  I  want  from  a  fhiit-tree 
not  wood,  but  fruit." 


"But  nature " 

"  Nature !  Nature !  ^  Sonnenkamp  ex- 
claimed, in  a  contemptuous  tone.  "  ^ine- 
tenths  of  what  they  call  nature  is  nothing 
but  an  artificial  sham,  and  a  whimsical  con- 
ceit. The  spirit  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age  are  a  pair  of  idols  which  you  phi- 
losophers have  manufactured  for  yourselves. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  nature,  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  age;  and  even  if 
there  were  both,  you  cannot  predicate  spirit 
of  either  of  them." 

'Eric  was  deeply  struck  by  this  apparently 
combative  and  violently  aggressive  manner 
of  speaking ;  and  yet  more  so,  when  Son- 
nenkamp now  leaned  over  suddenly,  and 
said :  —  • 

**  The  real  man  to  educate  would  be  he 
who  was  able  to  train  men  as  these  trees 
are  trained :  for  some  immediate  end,  with 
no  superfluous  trash  and  no  roundabout 
methods.  What  they  call  nature  is  a  fable. 
There  is  no  nature,  or  at  least  only  an  in- 
finitesimal particle.  With  us  human  be- 
ings everything  is  habit,  education,  tradi- 
'tion.    There^s  no  such  thing  as  nature." 

"  That  is  something  new  to  me,"  Eric 
said,  when  he  was  at  Ust  able  to  put  in  a 
word.  "The  gentlemen  of  tradition  call 
us  men  of  science  deniers  of  God,  but  a 
denier  of  nature  I  have  never  until  now 
become  acquainted  with,  and  never  have 
even  heard  nim  mentioned.  You  are  jok- 
ing." 

"  Well,  yes,  I  am  joking,"  said  Sonnen- 
kamp, bitterly. 

And  Eric,  who  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
utterly  bewildered,  added  in  a  low  tone :  — 

«|  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  those  who 
derive  the  laws  of  our  life  from  revelation 
deny  nature,  or  rather  they  do  not  deny 
her,  but  disregard  her." 

"  I  am  not  a  learned  man,  and,  above  all, 
I  am  no  theologian,"  Sonnenkamp  abmptlj 
broke  in.  "  Mi  is  fate.  Damage  is  done 
by  worms  in  the  forest ;  there  stands  near 
us  an  oak-tree  clean  eaten  up  by  them,  and 
there  stands  another  all  untouched.  W^ 
is  this?  No  one  knows.  And  look  here 
at  these  trees.  I  have  watched  what  ihej 
call  the  economy  of  nature,  and  here  a 
thousand  life-germs  perish  in  order  that  one 
may  thrive ;  imd  it  is  just  the  same  in  lm» 
man  life." 

"I  understand,"  Eric  said.  "All  the 
things  that  survive  have  an  aristocratie 
element  wholly  different  from  those  thinn 
that  perish ;  the  blossom  that  unfolds  itsw 
to  the  perfect  fruit  is  rich,  the  blighted  one 
is  poor.  Do  I  rightly  apprehend  your 
meaning?" 
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''In  part,"  Sonnenkamp  replied*  some- 
what weary.  •'  I  would  only  say  to  you  that 
I  have  done  looking  for  the  man,  for  I 
despair  of  finding  him,  who  could  train  my 
son,  so  that  he  would  be  fitted  in  the  most 
direct  way  for  his  position  in  life.** 

For  some  time  the  two  walked  together 
through  the  marvellously-blooming  garden, 
where  the  bees  were  humming;  and  Eric 
thought  that  these,  probably,  were  the  bees 
of  Clans,  the  huntsman. 

World  passing  strange,  in  which  all  is  so 
unaccountably  associated  together ! 

The  sky  was  blue,  and  the  blossoms  so 
deliciously  fragrant,  and  yet  Eric,  deeply 
trouUed  m  spirit,  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
msnared  when  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  no- 
tice stuck  up  over  the  garden  wall,  which 
ran  thus:  — 

**  Warning.  Spring'^ns  and  steel*traps 
in&is  garden.** 

'   He  looked  around  to  Sonnenkamp,  who 
•aid,  smiling,  — 

**  Your  look  asks  me  if  that  notice  yon- 
'der  is  true ;  it  is  just  as  that  says.  People 
think  that  no  one  dares  to  do  that  now. 
Keep  always  in  the  path  near  me.** 

Sonnenkamp  appeared  to  enjoy  Eric*s 
per^^ezity  ana  annoyance.  And  yet  it  was 
a  he,  for  there  were  no  spring-guns  nor 
steel-traps  in  the  garden. 

On  this  part  of  the  wall,  stars,  circles, 
and  squares,  were  shaped  out  of  the  tree- 
twigs  ;  and  Sonnenkamp  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  shoulder  of  Eric,  as  the  latter  asserted 
that  number  and  geometric  form  were 
giren  only  to  man.  Greometrio  form,  in- 
oeed,  was  the  basis  of  all  manifestation, 
and  the  straight  line  was  never  actually 
seen«  but  must  be  wholly  the  product  of 
man^s  conception.  This  was  also  the  char- 
acteristic mystery  in  the  doctrine  of  Py- 
thagoras. 

'*  I  hare  thought  for  a  long  time,**  Son- 
neidaunp  said  with  a  laugh,  '*  that  I  was  a 
Fjrthagorean.  I  thank  you  for  nominating 
me  as  one4»f  the  sect.  We  must  christen 
our  new  art  of  gardening  the  Pythago- 


This  outburst  was  in  a  bantering  tone  of 
eoBtempt  and  satisfaction. 

T3iev  came  to  the  place  called  Nice,  by 
the  eofonnade  constructed  in  the  Pompeian 
style,  which  extended  very  far  on  the  seo^ 
cad  terrace  of  the  orchard. 

••  Now  I  will  show  you  my  house,**  Son- 
flfeokamp  said,  pressing  against  a  litUe  door 
wludi  opened  upon  a  subterranean  passage, 
sad  conducting  his  guest  into  the  habita- 

tHHU 


GHAPTRR  Xn. 


A  LOOK  UnO  THB  HOUSE  AND  INTO  THX 
HEART. 

Men-servants  and  maid-servants  in  the 
under-ground  rooms  were  amazed  to  see 
Sonnenkamp  and  Eric  make  their  entrance. 
Sonnenkamp,  without  noticing  them,  said 
to  Eric  in  English :  — 

"  The  two  things  to  be  first  considered 
by  a  man  consulting  for  repose,  as  I  am, 
are  the  kitchen  and  the  stable.** 

He  showed  him  the  kitchen.  There 
were  dozens  of  different  fire-places  for  the 
different  dishes,  and  each  kind  of  meat  and 
veffetables ;  each  viand  had  its  special  dish 
and  pan,  fire  on  the  side  and  behind.  The 
whole  science  of  the  preparation  of  extracts 
was  here  transported  into  the  art  of  cook- 
ery. Eric  was  delighted  with  it  as  with  a 
work  of  art.  -» 

Sonnenkamp  pointed  out  to  his  ffuest  for 
special  notice  the  fact  that  every  fire-place 
and  every  stove  in  the  house  had  its  own 
chimney;  he  considered  that  as  of  great 
importance,  as  he  had  by  that  means  made 
himself  independent  of  the  direotioli  in 
which  the  wind  might  blow.  The  architect 
had  resisted  him  on  that  point,  and  he  had 
underffone  great  trouble  and  expense  to 
have  me  requisite  flues  constructed,  but  by 
this  means  new  beauties  had  been  devel- 
oped. 

Sonnenkamp  now  showed  him  the  greater 
part  of  the  house,  through  which  dectro> 
magnetic  bell-wires  ran  in  every  direction. 
The  stairs  were  richly  carpeted,  everywhere 
were  costly  candelabra,  and  in  the  cham- 
bers broad  double-beds. 

Everything  was  arranged  with  el^ance 
and  taste,  a  truly  chaste  etegance  and  refined 
taste,  where  gold,  marble,  and  silk  contribu- 
ted to  the  artistic  decoration,  with  no  over- 
loading of  ornament,  and  with  a  preserva- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  home-nke  com- 
fort. The  furniture  was  not  standing  about 
like  things  looking  for  some  fitting  place, 
but  every  piece  was  adapted  to  die  build- 
ing itself,  and  seemed  fixed,  and  at  home ; 
and  yet  the  arrangement  had  this  peculiar 
feature,  that  all  the  furniture  appeared 
waiting  for  the  inmates  to  come  and  occupy 
it,  and  not  placed  there  to  be  gazed  at  by 
them  in  passme  to  and  fro. 

The  heavy  suk  curtains,  hanging  in  thick 
folds,  were  matched  with  the  carpets ;  the 
larffe  clocks  in  all  the  saloons  were  ticking, 
and  the  delicate  works  of  art  on  the  man- 
tles and  brackets  were  tastefully  arranged. 
But  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  this  ai^ 
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rangement  gave  no  physiognomical  indica- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  owner,  but  wa« 
only  the  tasteful  skill  which  every  good  up- 
holsterer supplies  to  order ;  and,  iUK>ye  all, 
one  felt  the  absence  of  anything  like  an 
lieir-loom.  Eric  could  not  rid  hunself  of 
the  impression  that  the  persons  here  lived 
in  their  own  house  as  if'  it  were  a  hired 
one,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  Roland  was 
following  him,  and  that  he  must  enter 
into  the  soul  of  the  boy,  who  was  already 
aware  that  some  day  he  would  call  all  this 
his  own. 

Sonnenkamp  declared  that  he  thought  it 
contemptible  for  people  to  embellish  their 
houses  yntik  medissval  furniture,  or  the  imi- 
tation of  that,  while  it  answered  the  pur- 
pose neither  of  ornament  nor  of  oomiort. 
When  Eric  replied  to  him,, that  Groethe  had 
expressed  the  same  things  Sonnenkamp 
answered :  "  That  is  very  pleasant  to  me. 
I  think  that  Goethe  understood  life.*' 

He  uttered  this  in  a  very  condescending 
tone,  as  much  as  to  say,  that  any  one  must 
esteem  himself  fortunate  to  have  Herr  Son- 
nenkamp recognise  his  worth. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  house  in  the 
large  saloon,  covered  with  a  red  Persian 
carpet,  was  a  half-octagon  recess,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stood  a  handsome  mala- 
chite table  surrounded  by  fixed  chairs. 

Four  large  windows,  or  rather  four  sin- 
gle panes  of  glass  six  feet  in  height,  gave 
a  free  outlook ;  and  in  the  spaces  between 
the  windows  tablets  of  marble  were  insert- 
ed, half  way  up,  on  which  were  sculptured 
the  four  parts  of  the  *'  Day  **  of  Rietschel. 
The  ceilinff  was  ornamented  with  fine  stuc^ 
CO- work,  from  which  a  silver  lamp  seemed 
to  fiy  forth,  rather  than  to  hang  down,  for 
it  took  the  form  of  a  fiying  Cupid  of 
bronze,  holding  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and 
this  torch,  as  Sonnenkamp  immediately  il- 
lustrated, could  be  lifted  as  a  gas- 
burner. 

"  Only  here,*'  he  said  smiling,  **  do  I  have 
works  of  art,  insomuch  as  I  would  neither 
deceive  myself  nor  others — I  have  no 
taste  for  creative  art.  You,  as  the  son  of 
a  Professor  of  JSsthetics,  perhaps  consider 
this  very  barbarous  P  " 

"Not  at  all,  only  honest;  and  I  think 
you  a^  so  far  entitled  to  do  as  you  think 
best." 

**  It  is  a  duty  for  eve^y  one  to  be  honest, 
and  there  is  no  choice  in  the  matter.** 

"  Pardon  me  if  I  have  expressed  myself 
badly.  I  mean,  that  even  the  realm  of  art 
is  not  free  from  rival  claims ;  and  he  who 
has  such  a  manifest  gift  for  landscape-gar- 
dening, ought  to  be  content  with  that,  and 


can  refrain  from  expressing  himself  in  any 
other  art." 

Sonnenkamp  smiled.  This  man,  he  thought, 
knows  alwajrs  how  to  come  down  on  his  feet. 

He  led  his  guest  into  the  music-saloon. 
It  had  no  gilding  nor  satin,  only  a  centre- 
piece on  the  ceding,  and  sea-green  hang- 
mgs  on  the  walls.  In  the  niches  made  by 
two  small  chimneys  were  brown,  stuffed 
damask  seats  and  sofas.  This  saloon 
seemed  to  be  continually  waiting  for  a  so- 
cial company,  either  moving  about,  or 
quietly  seated. 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  when  Eric  said  that 
he  was  pleased  to  see  the  music-saloon  so 
unadorned.  The  plain  white  had  a  sun- 
shiny appearance^  as  if  the  sun  lingered  on 
the  walls,  and  the  eye  was  not  attracted  to 
any  particular  object,  so  that  one  could 
listen  all  the  more  attentively,  only  one 
sense  being  called  into  activity. 

SonnenluuBip  was  yet  more  and  more  de^ 
lighted ;  and  when  Eric  inquired,  "  Whidi 
one  of  your  family  is  musical?"  he  an- 
swered, — 

"  This  saloon  is  intended  for  my  daugbr 
ter." 

"Wonderful,"  said  Eric;  "yonder  in 
the  ^rden  the  upturned  seat,  and  h^;e  the 
music-saloon,  is  expecting  her." 

Sonnenkamp,  as  he  oilen  did,  took  bis  un- 
der-lip between  his  fore-finger  and  thumb ; 
he  appeared  to  be  either  intending  to  say 
something,  or  wishing  to  keep  somediing 
back. 

"  As  we  are  talking  about  my  daughter, 
I  will  just  show  you  her  room,"  he  said 
suddenly,  opening  a  side-door. 

They  entered  a  little  apartment,  in  wludi 
the  Venetian  blinds  were  down.  Sonnen- 
kamp at  once  drew  them  entirely  up.  The 
prospect  extended  over  the  long  vine-arbor 
and  beyond  the  Rhine..  The  room  waa 
plain,  but  all  was  extremely  pretty.  A 
number  of  photographs,  wreathed  with  bloe 
ribbon  into  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  large  picture  of  the  pope,  hung  npoftk 
the  wall.  The  white  curtains  of  the  white 
bed,  now  drawn  back,  allowed  a  beauti- 
fully carved  ivory  crucifix  on  the  wall  to  be 
seen,  while  below  it  hung  a  neatly  framed 
colored  engraving,  a  sort  of  diploma,  ad- 
mitting Hermanna,  styled  Manna  Sonnen- 
kamp, into  the  band  of  good  children. 

A  writing-table,  a  small  book-shelf,  taste- 
ful chairs,  everything  showed  that  here  was 
the  abode  of  a  maiden  who  quietly  UtM 
within  herself,  occupied  chiefly  with  reli- 
gious meditations.  In  the  chamber  its^ 
there  seemed  to  be  the  hovering  spirit  of 
prayer,  and  one  involuntarily  lookea  round 
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to  see  the  maiden  benelf  come  iiiywith  those 
large  childlike  eyes  immediately  ^ast  down 
at  beholding  her  sanctnary  intruded  upon. 

Eric^s^  gbmee  became  fixed  upon  a  hand- 
some chimney-piece  of  green  marble,  whose 
semi-circular  edge  was  bordered  with  living 
i?T,  while  the  entire  chimney-place  was 
filled  with  flowers  and  growing  plants.  No 
flower-pots  were  to  be  seen,  for  they  were 
skilfully  concealed ;  it  was  all  a  mysterioos 
growth  of  leaves  and  flowers. 

^Does  that  please  you?^'  Sonnenkamp 
asked.  '*  Tes,  my  daughter  always  has  the 
chimney-place  filled  with  flowers  in  sum- 
mer, and  I  think  that  Fiilulein  Perini  has 
continued  the  practice  in  memory  of  her." 

Brie  continued  to  stare  at  the  plants; 
and  he  fancied  that  he  could  read  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  maiden  who  in 
summer  kept  the  fire-place  covered  with 
flowers.  Here  Sonnenkamp  laid  a  heavy 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  said :  — 

"  Are  you  entirely  honest  P  Ton  have 
not  come  here  on  my  son^s  account,  but  on 
my  dau^ter's." 

••  I  do  not  comprehend,"  Eric  replied. 

*'  Were  you  not  at  the  convent?  Have 
700  not  seen  my  daughter  P  " 

"Yes,  both ;  but  I  had  not  the  most  re- 
mote knowledge  of  you,  or  your  daughter, 
or  your  son." 

"  I  believe  it.  But  have  yon  not  con- 
ceived the  idle  fancy,  that  by  takins  up 
your  abode  in  my  house,  you  may  peraapis 
win  the  aflections  of  m v  daughter  P  " 

**  I  thank  you  for  this  directness,"  Eric 
responded,  *'  and  I  will  use  equal  direct- 
ness in  my  reply.  I  should  consider  it  the 
misfortune  of  my  life,  if  I  sh6uld  have  the 
feding  of  love  towards  your  daughter." 

•*  Towards  my  daughter  ?    Why  so  P  " 

"Because  I  should  esteem  it  a  misfor- 
toae  to  love  a  maiden  of  such  great  wealth, 
without  taking  into  view  her  Catholic  opin- 
ions. I  would  never  marry  so  rich  a  girl, 
and  I  would  let  my  heart  break  before  I 
would  do  it.  I  now  beseech  you — it  is  not 
entirely  impossible  that  mistrust,  by  and 
by,  may  be  awakened  from  this  source — I 
beseech  you,  openly  and  directly,  not  to 
ffive  me  this  situation  in  your  family.  It  is 
Detter;  I  have  been  this  short  time  your 
guest,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  great  kind- 

**Toung  man,  you  remain.  I  believe 
70a,  and  I  trust  you.  I  thank  you  for 
teaching  me  to  have  confidence  again  in  a 
hnsoan  being,  and  to  believe  in  a  human  be- 
i^.  You  remain  !  Give  me  your  hand  — 
yon  remain!  We  will  settle  all  cjuietly. 
Moreover,  my  daughter  is  —  and  I  giye  you 
here  the  best  testimony  of  my  confidence  -^ 


my  daughter  is  as  good  as  betrothed  to  the 
Baron  von  Pranken.  Now  come  into  my 
own  work-room." 

They  entered  it.  Everytiiing  here  was 
arranged  with  a  special  attention  to  con- 
venience. For  every  frame  of  mind,  and 
every  season  of  the  year,  for  solitude  and 
for  society,  chairs,  tables,  and  sofas  were 
disposed  everywhere  for  comfort,  as  much 
as  one  room  could  contain.  There  was  a 
vast  space,  and  yet  a  homelike  seclusion; 
and  this  south  side  was  admirably  situated 
for  a  view  of  the  landscape.  Here  could  be 
seen,  outside,  the  smooth  beeches  and  plane- 
treea,  which  hid  from  view  the  bare-looking 
vineyards,  and  snfiered  the  eye  to  rest 
upon  the  summits  of  the  wooded  heights ; 
and  directly  in  front  of  the  balconv  window 
diere  was  a  full  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  cas- 
tle, which,  as  JBric  had  already  heard,  was 
being  rebuilt  by  the  order  of  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp, and  under  the  special  supervision  of 
the  major. 

A  smgle,  beautiful  painting  hung  here; 
it  was  a  life-sized  portrait  of  Koland,  in  his 
seventh  year.  The  boy  sat  upon  an  over- 
turned antique  column,  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  a  splendid  Newfoundland  dog,  and 
gazing  into  the  distance.  ^ 

A  large  arm-chest  stood  here  with  weap- 
ons of  ul  sorts. 

While  Eric  was  looking  about,  Sonnen- 
kamp shoved  back  two  doors  which  were 
let  into  the  walls,  and  he  led  the  way  into 
what  h6  called  his  library.  No  books  were 
to  be  seen,  *nothing  .but  great  boxes,  vessels 
of  porcelain  and  clay,  as  in  a  well-arranged 
apothecary^s  shop;  and  Sonnenkamp  ex- 
plained that  these  contained  seeds  from  all 
the  difierent  parts  of  the  earth. 

From  the  seed-room  a  special  stair-case 
led  into  the  garden,  and  this  stair-case  was 
entirely  grown  over  with  the  Chinese  honey- 
suckle, which  was  now  in  full  bloom  with 
its  clusters  of  blue  papilionaceous  flowers. 
Sonnenkamp  conducted  his  guest  back  into 
the  large  work-room,  and  there  said  that  it 
had,  formerly,  been  his  desire  that  Roland 
should  have  an  inclination  to  enter  upon  the 
active  life  which  he  himself  had  now  retired 
from.  He  spoke  of  trade.  Eric  was 
amazed  at  the  vast,  comprehensive  glance 
which  Sonnenkamp  took  of  the  business  of 
the  world :  for  him  there  was  no  isolated 
activity,  no  isolated  product ;  one  part  of 
the  world  subsisted  only  through  another ; 
and  the  whole  earth  was  for  him  one  great 
market-place,  where  iron,  wool,  tobacco, 
and  grain  received  his  attention  at  the  same 
time,  and  whether  in  Sweden,  Scotland,  the 
East  Indies,  or  Havana^  were  brought  to 
one  common  warehouse* 
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Sonnenkamp  seemed  to  be  desirous,  to- 
day, to  compensate  Eric  for  bis  uni^erved 
communication,*  and  Eric  was  astonisbed  at 
tbe  broad  and  strong  grasp  of  tbe  man^s 
view,  so  that  all  his  schemes  were  well  cal- 
culated l4d  sure  of  success ;  this  vast  power 
of  insight  was  visible  in  all  his  talk.  He 
had  seen  the  wide  world  with  that  keen- 
sightedness  characteristic  of  the  English 
and  Americans,  who,  of  all  nations,  consume 
the  smallest  number  of  spectacles.  He 
seized  hold  of  the  main  features,  without 
burdening  himself  with  the  incidental,  and 
without  being  hindered  by  any  afterthought ; 
he  described  with  great  objectivitv  what  he 
had  seen  in  foreign  lands,  as  well  as  whal 
he  had  done  in  his  own. 

Sonnenkamp  was  Well  aware  of  the  im- 
pression he  had  made  upon  Eric,  and  nod- 
ded, smiling,  when  the  latter  expressed  his 
opinion  how  grand  it  must  be  not  only  to 
possess,  but  also  to  acquire  and  to  be. 

'*  Reflect  seriously  upon  this,*^  Sonnen- 
kamp said, — **  what  would  you  make,  and 
what  am  I  to  make,  of  Roland  ?  You  have 
seen  so  much,^^  he  added  with  a  look  of 
elation,  '*  that  }rou  would  not  seek  to  change 
me  and  in3r  family,  if  you  should  undertake 
the  education  of  my  son." 

This  last  remark  dissi{>ated,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  deep  impression  which  Sonnen- 
kamp had  made  upon  Eric.  The  whole  ap- 
peared a  premeditated  affair. 

A  servant  came  to  inform  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp that  Herr  von  Pranken  wished  to 
take  leave  of  him. 

CHAPTER  Xni* 
DEVIL  GETTING  WONTED. 

Prankbn's  horse  stood  saddled  in  the 
court,  and  Pranken  himself  was  walking  up 
and  down,  snapping  his  riding-whip.  In 
exceedingly  eood  spirits,  and  in  a  very 
amiable  mood,  he  hastened  to  meet  Son- 
nenkamp, saying  that  he  must  take  leave 
of  him.  There  was  a  tone  of  bantering 
'politeness  in  their  manner  towards  each 
other.  When  Sonnenkamp  remarked  that 
Pranken  was  always  surpnsing  one,  never 
saying  that  he  was  going  away  until  the 
very  moment  of  starting,  Pranken  an- 
swered, with  mock  modesty,  that  he  was 
sure  that  he  must  in  that  way  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  his  friend  Sonnenkamp,  for  noth- 
ing was  more  disagreeable,  and  made  life 
more  insipid  and  dull,  than  a  constant  talk- 
ing over  and  discussion  and  cooking  up 
of  plans ;  he  shot  the  hare,  and  left  it  to  be 
dressed  by  the  artists  of  the  kitchen. 

Pranken  said  all  that  with  his  usual  rat- 
tling manner,  as  he  twisted  the  end  of  his 


light  moustache.  He  took  a  cool  leave  of 
Eric,  saying  that  he  hoped  to  find  him  still 
there  on  his  return  from  a  short  journey. 

**  Should  you,  however,  leave  before  I 
come*  back,  have  the  kindness  to  present 
my  respects  to  the  gracious  —  "  he  paused 
a  moment,  then  added,  *^  to  the  Prolessor's 
lady,  your  mother." 

He  had  taken  off  kis  glove  when  he  said 
good-bye  to  Sonnenkamp,  but  drew  it  on 
again  before  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Eric, 
and  it  was  evident  that  he  did  so  intention- 
ally. This  coldness  was  rather  agreeable 
to  Eric ;  a  part  of  his  debt  of  gratitude  was 
removed  as  Pranken  treated  him  more  dis- 
tantly, and  they  could  perhaps  be  more 
harmonious  and  independent  when  they 
were  thrown  together. 

Pranken  called  Sonnenkamp  aside,  and 
said,  though  he  certainly  had  recommended 
the  young  scholar — haughtily  emphasizing 
this  expression  —  he  would  beg  him  not  to 
concluae  any  hasty  engagement  without 
making  a  strict  examination  himself. 

**  Herr  Baron,"  replied  Sonnenkamp,  •*  I 
am  a  merchant—"  he  made  a  watchful 
pause  before  continuing,  —  **and  I  know 
what  recommendations  are,  and  how  oflen 
one  is  forced  to  give  them.  I  assure  you 
that  you  are  free  from  all  responsibibty, 
and  as  to  the  examination  myself — I  am  a 
merchant,  Herr  Baron  — "  again  the  wary 
pause, — *'  tbe  young  man  is  the  seller,  and 
a  seller  always  has  to  lay  himself  open,  and 
to  show  what  he  is,  more  fully  than  the  buyer, 
especiallv  here,  where  the  seller  is  offering 
himself  u>r  sale." 

Pranken  smiled,  and  said  that  was  the 
deepest  diplomacv.  He  went  to  bis 
horse,  vaulted  nimbly  into  the  saddle,  and 
set  off  at  a  gallop.  Sonnenkamp  called 
after  him  that  he  must  see  whether  the 
magnolia  in  the  convent  yard  was  thriving ; 
he  waved  his  hat  to  show  that  he  under- 
stood, and  rode  away  at  full  speed. 

'*A  charming,  agreeable  young  man! 
always  bright  and«  merry,"  Sonnenkamp 
said,  as  he  looked  afler  Pranken;  and  he 
went  on  to  remark,  at  some  length,  on  his 
constant  light-heartedness. 

Eric  was  silent.  There  seemed  to  pre- 
vail in  this  circle  into  which  he  was  intro- 
duced, a  perpetual  commenting  and  re- 
marking upon  others.  He  knew  Pranken^ 
he  knew  this  everlasting  galloping  style  of 
utterance,  which  is  always  so  extremely  an- 
imated, and  even  becomes  enthusiastic 
when  the  conversation  can  be  turned  into 
an  emulous  contest  of  raillery.  But  this 
galloping  genius  had  a  deep  foundation  of 
msincerity,  for  it  was  not  possible  to  be 
strained  up  every  moment  to  this  pitch ;  it 
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could  only  be  the  result  of  violent  tension, 
which  must  perpetually  make  a  show  of  en- 
ergy, and  in  this  constant  efibrt  the  soul 
must,  consciously  or'  unconsciously,  put  on 
a  false  appearance. 

Eric  quietly  listened  to  his  remaining 
statements,  and  only  when  Sonnenkamp 
asked  him  whether  he  did  not  think  that 
the  man,  who  had  from  his  youth  been  con- 
scious of  a  superior  rank,  could  alone  attain 
to  this  regal  and  sportive  mastery  over  life, 
only  then  did  he  answer,  that  no  fair  prov- 
ince of  life  was  shut  .out  from  the  middle 
class. 

Sonnenkamp  nodded  very  acquiescin^ly. 
His  saddle-horse  was  now  brought  to  him, 
and  he  immediately  mounted  and  rode  off. 

£ric  went  in  search  of  Roland,  and  found 
him  with  his  dogs.  The  boy  desired  that 
Eric  should  at  once  select  one  of  them  for 
himself.  **  And  only  think,^*  he  added,  '*  a 
day-laborer  just  informs  me  that  the  dwarf 
has  received  a  bite  from  Devil.  Served  the 
stupid  fellow  exactly  ri^ht,  for  trying  to  do 
what  he  wasn^t  fit  to  do. 

Eric  was  shocked.  Was  it  possible  that 
a  youn^  heart  could  already  be  so  ston^  P 
He  laid  down  to  Roland  at  length  how  m- 
human  it  was  to  regard  a  human  being  as  a 
mere  puppet,,  and  to  have  ,no  further  con- 
•cem  about  him,  afler  one  has  had  his  sport 
out  of  him.  His  Whole  heart  was  moved 
with  feeling  as  he  spoke.  R<^and  disdain- 
fully threw  back  his  head. 

"Why  do  you  nuike  no  reply  to  me?" 
Eric  asked. 

"  Ah !  I  had  no  idea  that  you  would  preach 
to  me  like  all  the  rest.^^ 

Attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  boy,  and 
his  bold  spirit,  Eric  had  come  to  the  deter- 
mination to  devote  himself  to  him,  and 
now,  for  an.  instant,  he  experienced  a  re- 
vulsion of  feeling,  but  only  to  devote  him- 
self with  fresh  earnestness  to  his  resolve. 
He  would  soften  and  tliaw  out  this  soul, 
naturally  hard,  or  made  so  by  the  trainmg 
it  had  received. 

Roland  went  up  quietly  to  Eric,  and  re- 
quested him  to  ride  out  with  him.  They 
rode  together  to  the  village.  But  Roland 
could  not  be  induced  to  visit  the  dwarf, 
whom  Eric  found  lying  on  the  bed,  moan- 
ing and  groaning.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
house  of  the  huntsman,  he  did  not  find 
Roland,  who  had  ^ne  with  Devil  into  the 
woods  upon  the  height. 

The  huntsman  greeted  Eric  less  submis- 
sively ;  he  lifled  his  cap,  indeed,  but  onlv  to 
cock  it  a  little  one  side;  he  approached 
him  in  that  familiar  way  so  common  on  the 
upper  Rhine,  where  it  always  seems  as  if 


one  would  touch  glasses,  and  make  himself 
friendly  with  you. 

*'  Captain,^^  he  asked,  **  have  you  settled 
matters?" 

"  No." 

"  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  something 
to  you?" 

••  If  it  is  something  good,  why  not  ?  " 

"  That^s  just  as  one  takes  it.  That  one, 
down  there"  —  he  pointed  with  his  thumb 
back  to  the  villa — •*  that  one  is  buying  up 
the  whole  Rhine-land.  But  see  you,  that 
fox-fiound  there  —  " 

"Stop,"  at  once  exclaimed  Eric,  pro- 
ceeding to  point  out,  in  a  very  decisive  man- 
ner, tluit  he  had  no  right  to  speak  so  to 
him,  and  about  another  person. 

Eric  was  aware  that  he  had  not  properly 
preserved  his  own  dignity.  Or  tnis  man 
would  not  have  been  at>le  to  approach  him 
so  familiarly;  and  he  vras  now  more  se- 
vere in  repelling  this  forwardness  than  he 
intended.  The  hunstman  only  puffed  the 
more  vigorously  at  his  pipe,  and  then 
said,— 

"Yes,  yes,  yon  are  the -one  to  seize  the 
man  down  there  by  the  throat,  and  I  see 
that  you  are  too  smart  for  me.  You  wish 
to  ffet  off  from  thanking  me;  I  want  no 
thanks,  and  no  pay." 

He  muttered  to  himself,  that  everything 
which  came  near  the  rich  man  was  always 
spoilt. 

Eric  must  undo  somewhat  the  impression 
he  had  made,  for  the  hunstman  was  the  only 
one  who  could  rival  him  in  his  influence 
over  Roland.  The  hunstman  took,  in  very 
good  part.  Ericas  expressions  of  friendliness, 
but  he  remained  silent.  When  Roland 
came  back,  Eric  asked  him  nothing  about 
his  excursion  to  the  woods,  and  told  him 
nothing  about  the  dwarf.  It  was  Roland*s 
place  to  ask  him,  but  the  bo^  said  nothing, 
and  they  both  rode  back  in  silence. 

Eric  immediately  caused  himself  to  be 
announced  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  and  in* 
formed  him  that  he  now  felt  compelled  to 
assume  a  definite  relation  with  Roland. 

"You  find  Roland,  then,  an  excellent 
youth?" 

"  He  has  great  boldness,  determination, 
and  —  I  know  that  a  father  can  only  hear 
it  with  unwilUng  ears,  but  afler  your  search- 
ing inquiries  yesterday,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  hope  that  you  are  sufficiently  free  to — ^" 

"  uertainly,  certainly ;  only  speak  out." 

"  I  find  a  degree  of  hard-heartedness, 
and  a  want  of  sjrmpathv  with  the  purely  hu- 
man, surprising  at  such  an  age ; "  and  Eric 
related  how  Roland  had  deported  himself 
in  regard  to  tiie  dwarf. 
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A  peculiar  smile  darted  over  Sonnen- 
kamp^s  features,  as  he  asked, — 

•'And  do  you  feel  confident  that  you 
can  make  a  corrupted  nature  noble  P  " 

'*  Pardon  me,  I  said  nothing  about  a  cor- 
rupted nature;  I  should  say,  rather,  that 
Roland  is  just  now  changing  his  voice,- in  a 
spiritual  sense,  and  one  cannot  judge  what 
tone  it  wiH  tak^ ;  but  so  much  the  more  ne- 
cessity is  there  for  care  in  the  kind  of  influ- 
ence exerted.^ 

**  And  what  is  your  opinion  of  Roland^s 
talents?" 

"  I  think  that  he  is  not  superior  to  the 
averi^e.  He  has  a  good  natural  under- 
standing, and  a  quick  comprehension,  but 
persistency, —  that  is  indeed  very  question- 
able, and  I  have  already  observed  that  he 
^oes  along  well  enough  a  certain  distance, 
tnen  comes  to  a  standstill,  and  will  pursue 
the  thought  no  farther.  I  am  not  yet  very 
clear  in  regard  to  this  mental  characteristic : 
i£  it  cannot  be  changed  for  the  better,  I 
should  fear  that  Roland  would  be  unhappy, 
for  he  would  experience  no  abiding  satis- 
faction, nor  would  he  feel  the  delight,  nor 
the  obligation,  of  perseverance.  Yet  this  is, 
perhaps,  drawing  too  fine  a  thread." 

•*  No,  no,  you  are  right.  I  place  no  re- 
liance upon  my  son's  stability  ot  character ; 
he  only  lives  from  hand  to  mouth.  It  is  a 
bore  to  him  to  do  anything  of  which  he  can- 
not see  the  direct  result. 

•*That  is  the  way  with  children.  But 
such  children  never  make  sterling  men; 
therefore^  I  wanted  Roland  to  love  plants, 
as  he  would  then-  be  obliged  to  learn  thAt 
there  was  something  which  can  at  no  time 
be  neglected  or  forgotten-" 

"  I  am  rejoiced,"  Eric  replied,  **  that  you 
here  remind  me  of  the  most  vital  points. 
First  of  all,  the  rich  man,  and  the  son  of  a 
rich  man,  like  the  prin.'^e  and  the  son  of 
a  prince,  have  only  subservient  friends. 
Against  my  will  I  have  become  Roland's 
play-fellow,  and  so  the  subsequent  serious 
work  will  be  interfered  with." 

*'  Is  it  impossible  then,  to  combine  work 
and  play  ?  " 

••  1  hope  to  do  so.  But  the  necessity  of 
work  must  be  recognized."  Eric  contin- 
ued silent,  and  Sonnenkamp  asked, — 

**  You  have  still  another  point  P  " 

**  Most  certainly,  and  it  is  this.  As  I 
have  already  suggested,  Roland  must  ac- 
quire a  steadfast  relation  to  external  things, 
an  intimate  bond  of  union  with  them,  as 
then  only  will  he  be  at  home  in  the  world. 
He  who  has  no  recollections  of  childhood, 
DO  deep  attachment  to  that  which  has  trans- 
pired around  him,  is  cut  off  from  the  very 
fountain-head  of  genial  and  hearty  affection. 


Question  yourself,  and  you  will  find^ 
your  return  to  Germany  fiiUy  proves  it  — 
that  the  heartfelt,  endearing  recollections 
of  childhood  were  the  very  sustenance, 
what  one  may  perhaps  call  the  spiritual 
mother's  milk,  or  ^our  deepest  soul." 

Sonnenkamp  wmced  at  these  words,  and 
Eric  added, — 

'*  Homelessness  is  hurting  the  sotd  of 
your  son." 

* '  Homelessness  ?  "  Sonnenkamp  exclaimed 
in  astonishment. 

His  face  quivered  for  an  instant,  and  his 
athletic  strength  seemed  eager  to  make 
some  outward  demonstration,  but  he  re- 
strained it  within  the  bounds  of  forced  com- 
posure, asking, — 

"  Do  I  rightly  apprehend  you  P  Home- 
lessness P  " 

"  That  is  what  I  think.  The  inner  life 
of  the  child  needs  training,  that  it  may  cling 
to  something;  a  journey  is,  perhaps,  not 
harmful  to  the  soul  of  a  child ;  at  the  best,  it 
has  little  effect  upon  him.  A  child  in  trar** 
elling  has  no  distinct  impression  from  all 
the  changes  of  the  landscape ;  he  takes  de- 
ligh|i  in  the  locomotive  at  the  station,  and 
in  the  wind-mill  on  the  hill.  One  fixed 
point  in  the  soul  anchors  it  firmly.  I  said 
that  the  human  being  ought  to  have  an  ob- 
ject to  strive  for,  but  permit  me  to  add  to 
that,  that  he  must  also  have  a  fixedpoint  of 
departure,  and  that  is  the  home.  You  said, 
and  I  see  it  myself,  that  Roland  takes  no 
real  delight  in  anything;  and  is  not  that 
owin?  to  the  fact  that  the  boy  is  homeless, 
a  chud  of  hotels,  with  no  tap-root  in  any 
place,  and  still  more,  no  deep-seated  im- 
pressions, no  pictures  in  his  memory  which 
nave  become  a  portion  of  his  very  life,  and 
to  which  he  returns  from  all  his  wayward 
fancies  P  He  told  me  that  he -had  played 
in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  in  the  Louvre 
at  Paris,  in  Hyde-park  at  London,  and  on 
the  lake  of  Geneva, —  and  now,  living  in 
Europe,  yet  always  proudly  conscious  of 
being  an  American, —  this  causes — ^pardon 
me,  I  only  ask  the  question  —  does  this  not 
cause  a  restlessness  of  spirit,  which  may  be 
fatal  to  any  growth  P  " 

*•  I  see,"  Sonnenkamp  answered,  leaning 
back  his  head,  "you  are  an  incarnate,  or 
one  might  rather  say,  an  insouled  German, 
who  runs  over  the  whole  world,  in  reality 
and  in  thought,  and  cajoles  himself  always 
with  the  self-complacent  notion,  '  I  am  so 
whole-souled,  ana  that  is  more  than  the 
rest  of  you  are.'  Pah!  I  tell  yoU  that  if  I 
bestow  anything  of  worth  upon  my  child,  I 
believe  it  will  be  just  this,  that  he  will  be 
fVee  from  that  sentimentality  of  a  so-called 
settled  home.    The  whistle  of  the  Ipcomo- 
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tiTe  scares  away  all  the  homesickness  so  ten* 
derly  pampered  of  old.  We  are  in  fact 
cosmopolites,  and  that  is  just  the  greatness 
of  American  civilixation,  that,  not  being 
rooted  in  the  past,  national  limitations  and 
rights  of  citizenship  have  no  narrowing  in- 
fluence upon  the  soul.  The  home-attach- 
ment is  an  old  nuisance  and  a  prejudice. 
Roland  is  to  become  an  untramelled  man.^^ 

Eric  was  silent.  Afler  a  considerable 
time,  he  said  :«- 

"It  is,  perhaps,  not  beneficial, but  tire- 
some, both  to  you  and  to  me,  to  deal  in 
generalities.  I  would  only  say,  that  how- 
ever litde  calculated  travelling  may  be  to 
create  an  inner  satisfaction,  when  there  is 
no  definite  object  to  be  attained  that  one 
can  all  along  hold  in  view,  much  loss  can  a 
life  that  has  no  special  aim  of  action,  thought, 
or  enjoyment,  confer  any  central  peace.  If 
Roland  now  had  some  special  talent*—  ** 

*'  Do  you  find  none  at  all  in  him  P  ^ 

"I  have  discovered  none  as  yet;  and 
still  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  he  had  been 
bom  under  different  circumstances,  he 
would  have  made  a  serviceable  lock-smith,  or 
a  good  groom.  I  hope  you  do  not  misun- 
derstand that  J— I  consider  it  a  guaranty  for 
human  equality,  that  what  a  man  becomes, 
wholly  or  chiefiy  depends  upon  circumstan- 
ces. Hundreds  of  judges  would  have  be- 
come, under  different  circumstances,  com- 
mon laborers,  and  hundreds  of  common 
laborers  would  have  become  judges.  As  I 
said  before,  it  is  to  me  a  direct  proof  of  the 
universally  diffused  capacities  of  human 
beings,  that  only  the  few  have  the  genius 
that  absolutely  demands  a  special  work.^ 

**  I  understand,  I  understand.  And  do 
you  think  that  you  can  train  a  boy,  of  whom 
you  have  formed  so  low  an  opinion  ?  ^ 

**  1  have  not  a  low  opinion  of  Roland, 
neither  of  his  head  nor  his  heart.  He 
seems  to  me  not  unsusceptible  of  love,  but 
it  is  to  him  an  enjoyment,  not  also  a  duty ; 
he  has  the  qualities  belonging  to  the  aver- 
age of  men  not  marked  by  an^  special  char- 
acteristic, and  those  are  entirely  sufficient 
to  form  him,  under  judicious  and  proper  di- 
rection, into  a  good  and  honorable  man, 
happy  himself,  and  able  to  make  others 
happy.  And  I  shall  be  very  glad,  in  the 
meanwhile,  if  I  am  mistaken  in  attributing 
to  Roland  no  special  genius.^' 

**I  honor  and  value  highly  your  great 
earnestness,^  Sonnenkamp  interposed,  **but 
I  am  just  now  in  great  haste.  Inform 
Roland  of  your  position." 

He  seemed  out  of  humor,  as  he  rolled  his 
eigar  from  one  comer  of  his  mouth  to  the 
oweTt  and  busied  himself  with  his  papers, 
jaat  aa  if  Eric  were  no  longer  present. 


Eric  left  the  work-room  of  Sonnenkamp* 
and  betook  himself  to  Roland.  He  found 
the  boy  busily  employed  in  chewing  a  piece 
of  half-raw  meat,  and  giving  the  chewed 
morsels  to  the  latelv  broken-in  dog;  the 
huntsman  afiirmed  that  that  would  attach 
the  doff  to  him  inseparably.  Eric  looked 
on  a  while,  and  then  requested  Roland  to 
send  the  dog  away,  as  he  had  something  to 
say  to  him. 

•  •  Can't  the  dog  stay  with  us  ?  '^ 

Eric  made  no  reply,  for  he  saw  that  he 
must  first  settle  whether  he  or  the  dog  had 
the  deepest  hold.  On  his  casting  a  sharp 
look  again  upon  Roland,  tha  boy  saia» 
••  Come,  Devil,  wait  here  at  the  door,"  and 
returning,  he  exclaimed,  *'  There,  now  go 
on." 

Eric  took  Roland's  hand,  and  informed 
him  that  he  had  come  to  be  his  tutor. 
Roland  leaned  his  handsome  head  upon  his 
partlv  closed  hand,  gazing  at  the  speaker, 
fixedly  with  his  large,  restless,  glowing  eyes. 

"  I  knew  it,""  he  said  at  last. 

"And  who  told  you?" 

"  The  huntsman  and  Joseph." 

"  And  why  did  you  say  nothing  to  me 
about  it?" 

Roland'  made  no  answer  to  this,  only 
looking  at  the  speaker,  as  if  he  would  sa^, 
••lean  wait."  He  only  once  removed  ms 
gaze,  when  Eric  added,  that  he  had  wished 
to  try  first  whether  he  was  adapted  to  the 
family.  Roland  still  remained  silent.  The 
dog  scratched  at  the  door ;  Roland  looked 
towards  it,  but  did  not  venture  to  open 
it.  Eric  opened  it.  The  dog  sprang  in, 
crouched  down  before  Roland,  and  then 
went  to  Eric  and  licked  his  hands;  he 
seemed  to  be  a  mysterious  messenger,  a  si- 
lent yet  eloquent  interpreter  between  them. 

••He  likes  you  too  I  "  Rohind  cried  out 
in  childish  delight. 

These  were  the  only  words  spoken  by  the 
boy.  Suddenly  springing  up,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  Eric's  breast,  where  he  was  held 
in  a  firm  embrace ;  the  dog  barked  as  if  he 
must  express  himself. 

«•  We  will  be  tme  to  each  other,"  Eric 
exclaimed,  unclasping  his  arms;  ••Ihada 
brother  of  your  age,  and  you  are  to  be  my 
younger  brother." 

Roland,  without  speaking,  held  Ericas 
right  hand  between  both  of  his. 

••  Now  let  us  at  once  begin  our  lif^,  fresh 
and  bright." 

••Yes,"  replied  Robnd,  ••we'll  make 
Devil  fetch  something  out  of  the  water ;  he 
does  it  splendidly." 

♦•  No,  my  dear  brother,  we  will  go  to 
work.  Let  us  see  what  you  have  learned." 
.     Eri<^  had  noticed  particularly,  that  Ro- 
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land,  who  was  deficient  in  every  other 
branch  of  knowledge,  had  a  pret^  good  ac- 
quaintance with  geography.  He  tested 
him  in  this,  and  Roland  was  highly  pleased 
to  be  able  to  give  him  accurate  answers. 
They  gradually  passed  to  the  consideration 
of  other  studies,  and  then  Roland  appeared 
confused,  and  for  Latin  he  had  a  hatred 
amounting  to  a  personal  hostility. 

*'  We  will  quietly  study  what  is  neces- 
sary," Eric  said  consolingly,  •*  and  then  we 
will  ride,  drive,  shoot,  fish,  and  row." 

This  prospect  cheered  the  boy  very  much, 
and  when  the  clock  struck  in  the  tower,  he 
suddenly  observed,  — 

*•  In  one  hour  Herr  von  Pranken  will  be 
with  Manna.  I  can  learn  to  ride,  fence, 
and  shoot,  as  well  as  Herr  von  Pranken, 
don'tyou  think  I  can  ?  " 

'*  CSertainly  you  can." 

'*  I  sent  a  letter,  too,  to  Manna  by  Herr 
von  Pranken." 

'*  What  language  did  you  write  it  in?  " 

'*  English,  of  course.  Ah !  it  just  occurs 
tD  me,  — all  speak  so  highly  of  your  mother, 
let  your  mother  come  too ;  she  misht  live 
out  therein  our  small,  vine-covered  house." 

The  boy  could  say  no  more,  for  Eric 
Ufled  him  up,  pressed  him  to  his  bteast,  and 
kissed  him.  The  boy  had  uttered  what  at 
first  sight  had  flashed  through  his  own  soul, 
and  now  it  was  evident  that  he  bestowed 
gladly,  loved  to  confer  benefits,  and  to  con- 
trive pleasure  for  others ;  his  hard-hearted- 
ness  towards  the  dwarf  disappeared  as  a 
mere  superfici^  blemish. 

A  servant  came  and  announced  that  din- 
ner was  served.  Holding  each  other  by 
the  hand,  Roland  and  Eno  went  to  tbie 
dining-room. 

"     ,  CHAPTER  Xir.  . 

A  RIVAL. 

The  dinner  was  as  ceremonioos  as  it  had 
been  the  day  before.  Frau  Ceres,  who  ap- 
peared aeain  at  table,  betrayed  by  no  look 
or  word  that  she  had  conversed  so  confiden- 
tially with  Eric ;  she  addressed,  frequently, 
some  brief  remark  to  him;  but  again  all 
were  occupied  in  urging  her  to  «at  some- 
thing. Eric  wondered  at  the  patience  with 
whicn  Sonnenkamp  did  this  again  and 
again. 

Ailer  dinner,  while  they  were  taking 
coffee,  Sonnenkamp  observed  to  Eric  in  a 
careless  way,  that  a  new  applicant  had  pre- 
sented himself,  who  brought  the  hignest 
recommendation  from  Roliuid^s  last  tutor, 
the  candidate  Knopf.  He  gave  Eric  to  un- 
derstand that  they  did  not  reoeiv^  every 


one  at  once  to  dinner,  and  ordered  Jo86[A 
to  introduce  the  stranger. 

A  slim,  sunburnt  man  entered.  He  was 
introduced  to  the  company.  Eric  was  in- 
troduced by  the  title  of  Captain,  Doctor 
being  suffered  temporarily  to  rest  in  peace. 
The  stranger,  whose  name  was  Professor 
Crutius,  had  been  a  fellow-student  with  the 
candidate  Knopf,  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
the  world,  ana,  finally,  for  several  years, 
had  been  professor  in  the  military  school 
at  West  Point,  near  New  York, 

He  gave  this  information  with  great  eaae, 
but  in  rather  a  harsh  tone  of  voice. 

Sonnenkamp  seemed  to  have  reserved 
this  entertainment  for  the  dessert,  to  allow 
the  two  applicants  to  engage  in  a  tilt  with 
each  other,  while  quietly  smoking  his  ci^^. 
He  was  very  shrewd  in  finding  the  points 
where  they  could  attack  each  other,  but  he 
was  not  not  a  little  surprised  that  Eric  im- 
mediately laid  down  his  arms;  expressing 
his  thanks  to  the  stranger,  he  said  that  he 
envied  his  rich  experience  in  life,  and  his 
wide  survey  of  the  world,  while  he  himself 
had,  to  his  regret,  been  confined  to  the  lua»- 
ited  circle  of  the  Principality  and  to  the 
world  of  books. 

The  stranger  had  made  the  discovery 
very  soon  that  Fraulein  Perini  was  the 
haii^ring  in  the  watchwork  of  this  house- 
hold, and  he  found  that  they  had  some  re- 
miniscences in  common.  Crutius  had  ao- 
corapanied  an  American  family  to  Italy* 
and  had  gone  from  thence  to  the  New 
World. 

In  a  manner  showing  candor  and  experi- 
ence, he  described  the  characteristics  of  aa 
American  boy  of  the  upper  class,  and  how 
such  a  boy  must  be  managed.  Without  di- 
rectly pointing  it  out,  this  description  was 
evidently  intended  for  Roland,  who  sat  gas- 
ing^at  the  stranger. 

Eric,  standing  with  Sonnenkamp  by  the 
balcony-railing,  which  he  grasped  tightly  in 
hb  hands,  said  that  he  himselr  was  not  suf- 
ficiently prepared,  and  that  ••  the  stranger 
would  be,  probably,  the  most  fitting  per- 
son. 

Sonnenkamp  made  no  reply,  pufling  out 
quickly  cloud  afler  cloud  of  smoke  into  the 
air. 

"Magnanimity,"  he  thought  to  himself. 
"Magnanimity,  — nodiing  but  smoke  and 
vapor."  . 

The  stranf^r  was  very  z^ously  ennged 
in  conversation  with  Frau  UWes  and  Frau- 
lein Perini.  Roland  went  to  ms  father,  and 
said,  in  a  voice  as  determiled  as  it  was 
low,  —2  i 

**  Send  him  away ;  I  don]i  want  him." 

"Why  not?" 
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'*  Because  I  have  Heir  Eric,  and  be- 
cause ELerr  Knopf  has  sent  him/* 

•*  Go  to  your  own  room ;  you  have  noth- 
ing to  say  about  this»"  Eric  ordered* 

The  boy  stared  at  him,  and  went. 

Eric  de^red  to*  the  fkther  that  Boknd^s 
instinctive  feeling  was  iust;  the  bitterness 
asainst  his  former  teacher  he  could  not  at 
afi  judge  of,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  boy 
wanted  to  be  received  by  some,  entirely,  un- 
pf^udiced  stranger.   «     ^ 

&onnenkamp  was  surprised  at  this  kindly 
appreciation  on  Ericas  part,  especially  when 
M  went  on  to  state  how  unpleasant  a  thixig 
it  must  be  for  the  boy  to  be  transferred  in 
this  way  from  one  hand  to  another. 

The  stranger,  in  the  meanwhile,  had 
asked  Fraulein  Perini  whether  Sonnen- 
Jbunp  had  any  relatives,  whether  that  had 
always  been  bis  name,  and  whether  he  re- 
ceived many  letters.  He  touched  upon  one 
and  another  point  in  his  conversation,  evi- 
dently to  reconnoitre  the  state  of  feeling 
entertained  by  the  family  concerning  Amer- 
ica; ahd  when  Sonnenkamp,  with  great  en- 
ergy, asserted  that  he  should  like  a  dictator 
for  America,  who  would  put  to  rout  the 
rascality  there,  Crutius  said,  that  there 
were  very  many  in  the  New  World  who 
really  cherished  the  conviction  and  desire 
that  America  would  establish  a  monarchy, 
but  didn't  dare  to  say  so. 

Sonnenkamp  nodded  to  himself,  and 
whistled  again  inaudibly. 

•*  Where  did  you  put  up  ?  "  he  abruptly 
inouired  of  the  stranger. 

Crutius  named  an  inn  in  the  village. 

•*  There  you  are  very  well  quartered.*' 

The  stranger^s  countenance  changed  for 
an  instant.  Ue  had  evidently  expected 
that  his  luggage  would  be  sent  for,  and 
that  he  would  be  received  as  a  guest  in  the 
house. 

Sonnenkamp  thanked  him  very  courte- 
ously for  the  call,  and  requested  him  to 
eive  his  address  in  full,  so  that  he  might 
be  written  to  if  there  should  be  occasion. 
The  stranser^s  hand  trembled  as  he  took 
out  his  weu-wom  pocket-book,  and  gave  his 
curd.   He  took  leave  with  formal  poCteness. 

Sonnenkamp  requested  Eric  to  escort  his 
fellow-teacher  a  part  of  the  wav,  and  handed 
him  several  gold  pieces,  which  he  was  to  give 
to  the  needy-loo&ing  man  in  a  suitable  man- 
ner. 

**  Is  this  friendly  confidence,  or  is  it  epc- 
pected  as  a  service  ?  **  Eric  asked  himself, 
tt  he  went  afler  the  stranger. 

He  overtook  him  near  the  park-wall,  and 
when  Eric  represented  himself  to  be  also  a 
teacher,  the  countenance  of  the  professor 
ehaoged,  and  he  exclaimed :  -^ 


"Ah!  a  teacher  then,  and  perhaps  my 
competitor  ?  " 

Eric  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Crutius  looked  sour  at  this ;  he  had  been 
gratified  at  the  friendly  encouragement  of 
the  captain,  whom  he  took  to  be  an  inmate 
of  the  family,  and  he  was  grateful  to  him 
for  the  praise  he  had  given  him ;  but  now 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  teacher  too!  He 
gnashed  his  teeth  a  little  over  this  mistake. 

Eric  tendered  him  the  present  of  gold 
with  ^reat  delicacy,  putting  himself  on  an 
ecjuahty  with  the  stranger,  making  known 
his  own  poverty,  and  declaring  how  impos- 
sible it  often  was  not  to  accept  from  those 
who  had  means. 

•*Ha!  ha!*'  the  stranger  laughed  out. 
"  He  knows  me ;  he  wishes  to  put  me  un- 
der obligation  and  release  himself! " 

Eric  said  that  he  did  not  understand  such 
expressions. 

** Indeed!"  the  stranger  said,  laughing. 
**  So  innocence  with  a  captain's  rank  allows 
itself  also  to  be  bought  ?  The  whole  world 
is  nothing  but,  an  old  rag-shop.  What 
ma^r !  The  den  where  the  tiger  devours 
his  prey  is  very  fine  and  very  tasty !  paint 
and  tapestry  can  cover  up  a  good  aeal! 
I.ask  ypur  pardon,  I  have  taken  wine  this 
morning,  and  I  am  not  used  to  it.  Well, 
hand  it  over!  My  most  humble  compli- 
ments  to  Villa  Eden !  Ha !  ha  I  a  very  nice 
name  I " 

Without  adding  a  word  more,  the  stranger, 
grasping,  tightly  the  gold,  touched  his  hat, 
and  walked  off  at  a  rapid  pace. 

Eric  returned  to  Sonnenkamp  in  a  med- 
itative mood.  Sonnenkamp  invited  him  to 
be  seated,  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  ask- 
ing,— 

"Did  he  take  the  money?" 

Eric  nodded. 

"  And  of  course,  with  hardly  a  thank 
youP" 

Eric  said  that  the  man  had  acknowled^^ed, 
of  his  own  accord,  th^t  he  had  been  drmk- 
ing  wine  that  morning,  and  was  not  used 
to  it. 

Pointing  to  a  great  packet  of  letters, 
Sonnenkamp  said  tnat  they  were  all  applica- 
tions for  the  advertised  situation.  He  expa- 
tiated very  merrily  upon  the  great  number 
of  persons  who  depend  upon  some  wind-fall 
or  other ;  if  one  should  only  open  a  honey- 
pot,  suddenly  bees,  wasps,  and  golden-flies 
appear,  nothmg  of  which  had  been  seen  be- 
fore.   Then  he  continued :  — 

"I  can  give  you  a  contribution  to  your 
knowledge  of  men." 

•*  Anything  about  Herr  Crutius?" 

•*  No ;  of  your  very  much  be-pitied  dwarf. 
It  is  really  refreshing  to  find  such  a  charm- 
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ing  piece  of  rascality.  I  have  known  for  a 
long  time  bow  smart  he  was  in  stealing  the 
black  wood-vetch  from  the  hill  above ;  but 
now  the  bite  received  in  training  the  dog  is 
nothing  but  a  lie.  I  have  already  informed 
Roland  of  it,  and  I  am  glad  that  he  can  be- 
come acquainted  so  early  with  the  vileness 
and  deceitfulness  of  men.^^ 

•*  You  will  not  keep  the  dwarf  any  longer 
in  your  employment,  I  suppose  P  " 

**Certainiyl8hall.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
droll  little  man  has  so  much  rascality.  It  is 
a  perfect  satisfaction  to  play  with  the  vil- 
huny  and  romiery  of  people,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  half  a  dozen  ^such  on  hand,  so 
as  to  teach  Roland  how  to  deal  with  chaps 
of  that  stamp.^ 

'*  I  would  rather  not  be  able  to  give  him 
that  instruction,"  said  Eric. 

*'  It  is  not  for  you  to  do  that ;  you  are 
here  for  something  else." 

Eric  lefb  Sonnenkamp^s  room,  greatly  de- 
pressed. 

A  servant  informed  him  that  Roland  was 
waiting  for  him  at  the  river-bank ;  he  went 
there,  and  Roland  invited  him  to  take  a  sail 
with  him  on  the  Rhine.  He  unfastened  the 
pretty  boat  from  the  shore,  and  rowed  ex- 
pertly out  into  the  stream ;  it  was  now  -a 
dark  green,  and  the  islands  above,  with 
their  dense  folia^,  seemed  to  be  growing 
out  of  a  soil  of  liquid  emerald. 

A,  fresh  breeze  rippled  the  surface ;  Ro- 
land was  happy  that  ne  could  unfurl  the  sail, 
and  showed  nunself  skilful  in  his  mastery 
over  the  elements.  Every  movement  was 
so  (graceful  that  Eric  took  great  delight  in 
looking  at  him. 

Eric  was  a  novice  on  the  water,  and  he 
was  glad  to  ^ve  Roland  the  satisfkction  of 
instructing  him,  and  of  showing  him  how  the 
boat  is  maide  to  turn,  and  to  go  in  anv  direc- 
tion. There  was  a  joyous  tone  in  Koland^s 
voice  that  Eric  had  never  remarked  before. 

And  while  they  were  sailing  along  vrith  a 
full  breeze,  the  splashing  waves  striking 
aj^sfe  the  boat,  Bfbland  spoke  of  the  can- 
didate Knopf,  who  first  made  him  redly  at 


home  upon  the  water.  Knopf  cocdd  row, 
sail,  steer,  and  make  the  boat  describe  a 
circle  in  the  water,  better  than  the  best 
boatman.  Yes,  better  than  the  boatman^s 
wife  even,  a  large,  powerful  woman,  who 
now  called  out  to  him  as  she  steered  a  large 
boat  made  fast  to  a  tow-boat,  while  her 
husband,  a  not  less  powerful  form,  leaned 
against  ike  mast. 

Roland,  steering  towards  the  tow-boat, 
made  fast  to  the  boal  which  the  woman  was 
managing.  She  chatted  with  him  without 
looking  round,  for  she  must  keep  the  exact 
course.  When  they  had  gone  far  enousfa, 
Roland  unfastened  the  M>at,*and  sailed 
back  with  the  current. 

He  gave  a  humorous  account  of  the 
helinswoinan^s  rule  over  her  husband,  bot 
Eric  led  the  conversation  to  the  candidal 
Knopf.  Roland  was  not  inclined  to  say 
anytain^  more  about  him,  nor  to  speak  of 
his  previous  tutors,  who  were  evidently  re- 
garded by  him  with  as  much  indifference  aa 
is  a  yesterday^s  waiter  at  a  hotel,  or  a  dis- 
charged servant.  Who  will  ask  about  peo- 
ple whom  they  have  dismissed?  It  waa 
onl V  apparent,  from  some  words  dropped  by 
Roland,  that  this  candidate  must  have  had 
a  warm  affection  for  his  pupi). 

Mention  was  made,  also,  of  the  dwarf, 
and  Roland  took  it  very  coolly  that  he  had 
turned  out  a  rascal,  for  he  regarded  all  poor 
people  as  rascals. 

Eric  had  gained  in  this  sail  a  new  and 
deeper  knowledge  of  his  pupil ;  pity  waa 
now  added  to  i&  lore  he  felt  for  the  boy, 
who  had  so  early  acquired  a  contempt  for 
the  world,  and  who  appeared  to  havo  no 
person  and  no  thing  to  which  he  clung  in- 
separably, and  the  thought  of  which  {(ave 
him  new  inspiration.  Only  with  his  sister 
did  he  seem  to  have  any  real  bond  of  nf- 
fection,  for  aa  they  were  approaching  tibe 
villa,  he  said :  -^ 

'*  Just  as  I  am  now  walking  with  von. 
Manna  is  walking  with  Herr  von  Pranken. 
I  think  that  yon  and  Manna,  wh^i  shm 
cornea,  will  also  be  good  friends." 
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BO<MC  m.  —  CRAPTXR  X. 
THE  SUBTKRBANEAN  CALL.  ^ 

A  FRAGRANT  strawbeny  glistens  on  the 
ground,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  luscious 
to  the  taste.  If  there  were  some  method 
of  seeing,  or  even  of  hearing,  what  was  go- 
iig  on  at  the  root  of  the  plant,  we  might 
pOTiaps  be  able  to  discern  how  the  am- 
monia, homely,  and  of  very  pungent  odor, 
tuned  up  conceitedly  its  nose,  as  much  as 
to  My,  What  indeed  would  all  this  be  with- 
OQtmeP 

The  potash,  on  the  other  hand,  brightly 
glistening  and  sweet-smelling,  is  under  no 
neeessity  of  sayinff  anything,  for  its  very 
appearance  says  weady,  AD  the  scientific 
men  of  the  upper  world  speak  on  my  be- 
half. 

And  the  hard,  siltcions  earth,  in  its  com- 
fiatable  repose,  mi^ht  be  understood  to 
laj,  I  am  an  aboriginal  inhabitant,  and 
what  do  these  transient  fellows  want? 
To-day  here,  and  to-morrow  gone ;  I  have 
already  lived  through  a  great  deal»  —  every- 
tUi^  goes  by  fashion. 

Toe  ma^^got-worm  grubs  at  the  root, 
blinking  wuh  its  conning  eyes,  and  thinks. 
The  rest  are  happy  in  rendering  service, 
but  I — 1  fatten  myself.  The  earth-worm 
raUs  itself  along  in  a  proud  feeling  of  tri- 
naph  that  it  can  go  through  the  streets  and 
water-courses,  w&reon  everything  is  mov- 
ing hither  and  thither.  A  mole,  that  has 
■estled  in  the  neighborhood,  lies  in  wait 
for  the  moment  wmu  the  maggot-worm  is 
takiiu^  a  little  nap,  after  its  surfeit,  and 
gobbks  it  up. 

Sodi  are  the  manifold  operations  of  life 
and  movement  down  there  at  the  roots, 
and  SQch  abo  are  those  in  the  servants* 
loom  of  Villa  Eden  above. 

Herr  Sonnenkarap  has  a  wise  rule,  al- 
thou|;fa  many  consider  it  hard-hearted,  that 
all  his  servants  must  be  umnarried.  They 
foedve  good  wages,  are  in  want  of  noth- 
hig,  hat  make  no  pretension  to  family  life. 
A  beggar  never  comes  into  tlie  well- 
kept  earden,  for  he  would  disturb  its  com- 
fortable serenity.  He  receives  alms,  at  the 
tttrance,  from  the  keeper  of  the  lodge,  and 
the  old  cook  oftentimes  complains  that  the 
remnants  of  food,  which  might  nourish 
■any  a  hungry  one,  go  so  utterly- to  waste. 

It  is  noon.  They  take  their  meals  here, 
long  before  the  table  of  their  master  above  is 
i^  Two  grooms  and  a 'third  coachman, 
who  keep  watch  in  the  stables,  eat  by  them- 
•dfes  in  silence,  for  they  must  relieve  the 
others. 

The  superintendent  here  below  is  the 
kead-cook,   dressed  in  light  clothes,  and 


called  for  shortness,  '*  the  chief;  ^  of  a 
burly  and  portly  figure,  with  a  beardless 
face,  and  a  hmre  hawk-nose,  he  plays  here  ^' 
the  marquis,  flis  Grerman  is  a  sort  of  jar- 
gon, but  he  rules  over  the.  subordinate 
cook  and  kitchen-maids,  with  absolute 
sway. 

The  watchmen  have  dined.  A  long 
table  is  laid  for  more  than  a  dozen  persons, 
and  they  come  in  one  after  another. 

The  first  who  makes  his  appearance,  or, 
rather,  the  one  to  whom  the  first  entrance 
is  conceded,  is  the  head-coachman,  Bert- 
ram, with  a  powerful,  gigantic  form.  He 
has  a  great  red  beard,  parted  in  two  wav- 
ing masses  coming  to  a  peak,  with  an  em- 
broidered waistcoat  covering  his  hips,  and 
over  it  a  striped  blue  and  white  jacket, 
with  just  a  slight  badge  of  distinction  from 
that  of  the  otl^r  coachmen. 

With  a  greeting  to  the  whole  corps  of 
servants,  Eiertram  seats  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  table  with  Joseph  on  his  right,  and 
the  head-gardener  on  his  left.  Next  to 
this  one,  a  little  man,  with  seamed  face 
and  rapidly  glancing  eyes,  takes  a  seat; 
this  is  Xut2,  the  courier.  Then  the  rest 
seat  themselves  according  to  their  rank, 
the  stable-boys  and  the  men  working  in  the 

garden  being  placed  at  the  lower  end  of 
le  table. 

The  first  female  cook,  a  special  favorite 
of  Friiulein  Perini,  insisted  strenuously 
upon  grace  being  said  before  dinner. 
Bertram,  the  travelled  coachman,  a  de- 
cided free-thinker,  always  busied  himself 
during  the  blessing  with  his  great  embroid- 
ered waistcoat,  which  he  drew  proudly 
down  over  his  hips.  Joseph  folded  his 
hands,  but  did  not  move  his  lips ;  Uie  rest 
prayed  silently. 

^o  sooner  was  the  soup  removed,  and  a 
little  wine  sipped,  —  for  the  servants  had 
their  wine  every  day,  —  than  Bertram 
stsTted  the  talk,  and  upon  a  very  definite 
topic. 

*'  I  was  just  waiting  to  see  whether  Lieu- 
tenant Doumay  would  recognise  me ;  I  be- 
longed to  his  battery.** 

** Indeed!**  Joseph  delightedly  chimed 
in.  **He  was  right  popular,  I*m  cer- 
tain?'* 

Bertram  did  not  consider  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  give  a  direct  reply.  He  only 
said  that  he  could  never  have  believed  that 
Herr  Doumay  would  ever  become  a  ser- 
vant. 

••Servant?** 

**Yes,  a  servant  like  us;  and  because 
be  knows  somediing  of  books,  a  tutor.*' 

Joseph  smiled  in  a  melancholy  way,  and 
took  groat  pains  to  bring  the  table  over  to 
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a  correct  view.  First  he  praised  the  cele- 
brated father  of  Eric»  who  had  received  at 
least  twenty  decorations ;  and  his  mother, 
who  belonged  to  the  nobility ;  and  he  was 
very  happy  4;o  say  that  Captain  Doumav 
understood  all  about  the  sciences,  and, 
to  throw  at  their  heads  the  \ery  hardest 
names  which  he  could  get  hold  of,  —  An- 
thropology, Osteology,  Archaeology,  and 
Petnfactology — all  Uiese  the  captain  was 
master  of;  be  was  a  complete  university  in 
himself.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  con- 
vincing the  company  that  £ric  was  any- 
thinff  else  than  a  servant. 

The  head-gardener  said,  in  a  high-Prus- 
sian dialect :  — 

* 'Anyhow,  he  is  a  handsome  man,  and 
sits  his  horse  well;  but  he  don't  know  a 
thing  about  gardening." 

Lootz,  the  courier,  praised  Eric  for 
speaking  good  French  and  English,  but  of 
course,  when  it  came  to  Russian,  and 
Turkish,  and  Polish,  the  learned  gentle- 
man didn't  understand  them ;  for  Lutz  him- 
self, as  a  journeyman  tailor,  having  made 
the  tour  of  all  countries,  understood  all 
langua^s.  He  had  attended  formerly 
Frtiulein  von  Pranken,  the  present  Count- 
ess Wolfsgarten,  and  two  English  ladies, 
on  their  travels;  now  he  acted  as  courier 
for  Herr  Sonnenkamp  on  his  journeys,  and 
was  idle  the  rest  of  the  time,  unless  one 
calls  work  the  canying  of  the  letter-bag 
to  and  from  the  railroad  station,  and  the 
playing  of  the  guitar,  which  the  little  man 
practised  a  good  deal,  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  own  whisding.  He  had  also  a 
secret  service. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  tacit  agreement 
at  the  table,  that  they  should  make  no  re- 
ply to  anydiing  that  Lutz  said;  be  only 
received  a  smile  from  the  second  female 
oook,  with  whom  he  had  a  tender  but  not 
acknowledged  relation. 

A  i^an  with  Sarmatian  features  and  a 
Polish  accent  claimed  for  Herr  von 
Pranken  the  credit  of  having  brought  the 
man  into  the  house.  Bertram  gave  Joseph 
a  slight  nudge,  and  proceeded  to  praise  Herr 
von  Pranken  in  the  most  eulogistic  tenbs, 
while  Joseph  winked  slyly,  as  if  he  would 
say,  Just  so ;  this  shows  again  that  the  Pole 
is  in  the  secret  service  of  Herr  von 
Pranken. 

Now  they  speculated  whether  Herr  von 
Pranken  would  take  up  his  abode  in  the 
house  afler  his  nuirriage  with  Manna,  for 
this  event  was  regarded  as  a  settled  thing. 

A  gardener,  who  stammered  a  little,  re- 
marked that  it  was  said  at  the  village  inn, 
that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  had  been  a  tailor. 
All  laug^ied,  and  liie  stuttering  gardener, 


who  was  the  special  butt  of  the  circle,  was 
more  and  more  spurred  on  to  talk,  and 
Iftintered  till  he  became  blue  in  the  face. 
Bertram,  taking  both  waves  of  his  long 
beard  in  his  hands,  exdaimed :  -^ 

**  If  any  one  should  tell  me  that,  Pd 
show  him  how  his  teeth  taste." 

"  Just  let  people  talk,"  said  soothingly 
the  head-gardener,  with  a  smile  in  advance 
at  his  own  wisdom,  as  he  added,  "  As  soon 
as  a  man  gets  on  in  the  world  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  be  slandered." 

One  of  the  hostlers  eave  an  account  of 
a  sculBe  which  had  tucen  place  between 
them  and  the  servants  of  the  so-called 
Wine-count,  idio  reproached  them  with  be- 
ing the  servants  of  a  man  whom  nobody 
knew  anything  about,  —  who  he  was,  *  cnr 
where  he  came  from ;  and  that  one  of  them 
had  gone  so  far  as  to  -say  that  Frau  Son- 
nenkamp was  a  purchased  slave. 

The  secret,  and,  in  fact,  not  very  edify- 
ing history  of  several  fanulies  was  now  re- 
lated, until  the  stout  female  cook  cried  out 
atkst:^ 

*'Do  stop  that  talk!  My  mother  used 
to  say,  that 

*  Whether  houses  be  great  or  small. 
There  lies  a  stone  bdbre  them  alL*  '* 

The  second  gardener,  a  lean,  ^in  man, 
with  a  peaked  face,  called  the  squirrel,  who 
oflen  had  prayers  with  the  pious  people  of 
the  neighborhood,  began  a  very  evangelical 
discourse  about  evil  speaking..  He  bady 
originally,  been  a  gardener,  then  a  policeman 
in  a  norwem  capital,  where  Sonnenkamp  be- 
came acquainted  with  him,  and  placed  lam 
back  agam  in  his  first  occupation,  employ- 
ing him  frequently  in  commissiona  that 
called  for  special  circumspection. 

An  ancient  kitchen-maid,  who  sat  apart, 
holding  in  her  lap  the  plate  from  whioh  she 
was  eating,  cried  suddenly :  «- 

'*  You  may  say  what  you  please,  the  gen- 
tleman who  has  just  come  marries  the 
daughter  of  the  family.  Just  bear  that  in 
mind.  Mark  my  words.  He  hasn^  come 
for  the  young  gentleman,  but  for  the  young 
lady.  There  was  once  on  a  time  a  prince 
and  a  princess  in  tibe  castle,  and  the  prince 
put  on  a  servant^s  dress  —  yes,  laugh  away, 
but  it  is  just  so." 

Joseph  and  Bertram  exchanged  ^anoes 
full  of  meaning. 

Now  there  was  a  ^raeral  jokine.  Erery 
one  wished  to  have  his  fortune  told  by  old 
Kate.  The  courier  made  fun  of  supers ti* 
tious  people,  but  assumed  a  very  forced 
smile  when  Bertram  called  but :  -^ 

*'  Tes,  indeed,  the  tailors  are  all  enlight- 
ened, they  don^  believe  in  hell." 
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There  was  no  end  to  the  laoghing  now. 
Snddenlj  a  yoke  sounded  from  t&  ceil- 
ing:— 

''Bertram  is  to  put  the  horses  to  the 
glass-carriage,  and  Joseph  to  come  up." 

The  company  at  the  table  broke  up ;  the 
hostlers  went  to  the  stables,  where  they 
smoked  their  pipes,  the  gardeners  to  the 
park  and  the  green-houses.  '  Joseph  told 
'two  servants  to  set  the  dinner-table,  and 
there  was  stillness  nnder  ground.  Only 
the  kettles  bubbled  and  hissed,  and  the 
chief  surveyed  with  lofty  mien  the  progress 
of  his  work. 

An  hour  later.  Loots  received  the  letters 
which  he  was  to  cany  to  the  station,  and, 
in  a  very  casual  and  innocent  way,  related 
that  the  new  tutor  had  as  adherents  innhe 
house,  Bertram,  who  was  formerly  stationed 
in  his  battery,  and  Joseph,  who  considered 
himself  committed  to  him  as  coming  from 
the  University.  It  had  never  been  said  in 
so  many  words  that  Luta  was  to  be  a  spy 
over  the  servants,  but  it  was  understood,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  between  him  and  his 
master. 

OHAPTHB  n. 
A  SUNDAY  FILLED  OUT. 

Ekic  bad  wished  to  write  a  letter  to  his 
mother  out  of  fairy-land,  when  he  rode  as 
if  under  a  spell  of  enchantment  through  the 
wood,  where  all  was  music,  fragrance,  and 
br^tness.  Yes,  then !  It  was  only  a  few 
days  ago,  and  yet  it  seems  as  if  years  had 
dapsed.  How  much  in  these  few  days  had 
Enc  thought,  seen,  experienced  I  The  let- 
ter is  an  entirely  different  one. 

On  Sunday  there  was  a  change  in  the 
household  arrangements,  no  common  breidc- 
fiut  being  served.  When  Eric  met  Son- 
nenkamp  in  the  garden,  the  latter  asked 
him  if  he  would  go  with  them  to  church. 
Eric  answered  no,  at  once,  .adding  in  ex- 
planation, that  by  going  he  should  be  guilty 
of  an  act  of  hypocrisy ;  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect for  a  confession  not  his  own,  he  might 
periiaps  be  willing  to  ^o,  but  a  different 
view  would  be  taken  of  it. 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 
But  this  straight^forwardness  seemed  to 
have  an  effect  upon  him,  for  he  said,  — - 

''Good;  one  is  at  no  loss  to  find  out 
your  opinion." 

The  tone  was  ambiguous,  but  Eric  inter- 
preted it  favorably. 

After  all  had  gone  to  church,  Eric  sat 
akxie,  writing  to  ms  mother.  He  began  by 
layiiuB^  that  he  seemed  to  himself  like  Ulys- 
ies  turown  upon  a  strange  island ;  he  had, 
Ueed,  no  follow-voyagers  to  take  care  oi^ 


but  he  had  for  companions  many  noble  sen- 
timents, and  he  must  watch  sharp  lest  they 
be  turned  into  — — 

Just  as  he  was  writing  the  word,  he  stopped ; 
that  was  not  the  proper  tone.  He  destroyed 
the  sheet,  and  began  a^in.  He  narrated, 
simply  and  briefly,  the  interview  with  Pran- 
ken,  Clodwig,  and  Bella,  saying  that  as  the 
Homeric  heroes  were  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  gods,  so  to-day  a  different 
and  better  one  was  vouchsafed,  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  spirit  aud  noble  char- 
acter of  his  parents.  In  speaking  of  Ro- 
land, he  said  that  wealth  had  a  peculiar 
power  to  excite  the  fancy,  and  a  mighty  en- 
ergy, in  carrying  out  its  purposes,  for  Ro- 
land had  already  removed  h^  into  the  small, 
vine-covered  house. 

The  bells  were  ringing  in  the  village,  and 
Eric  wrote  with  flying  speed  about  his  con- 
ception of  the  noble  vocation  of  guiding 
in  the  right  path  a  human  being,  upon 
whom  was  conferred  the  great  and  influential 
power  of  wealth. 

And  now,  mingled  with  the  ringing  of  the 
bells,  there  came  suddenly  the  recollectiotf 
of  that  narrative  in  the  Cfospel  of  the  rich 
young  man  coming  to  Jesus.  He  did  not 
remember  the  precise  question  and  answer, 
and  he  looked  for  a  Bible  in  Roland^s  libra- 
ry, but  there  was  no  Bible  there;  yet  it 
seemed  as  if  he  could  go  no  farther,  until 
he  had  become  exactly  acquainted  wiUi  that 
incident. 

He  went  down  into  the  garden ;  there  he 
came  across  the  gardener,  the  so-called 
squirrel,  who  was  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
give  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question 
whether  he  had  a  Bible.  With  words  full 
of  unction  he  brought  one  to  Eric,  who 
took  it  with  him  to  his  room. 

He  wrote  no  more,  he  read  for  a  long 
time;  then  he  sat  there  motionless,  his 
head  resting  upon  his  led  hand,  which  cov- 
ered his  eyes,  until  Roland  returned  fxom 
church,  and  laid  down  his  prayer-book. 
As  Eric  grasped  now  the  hand  which  had 
deposited  the  book,  the  inquiry  darted 
through  his  soul.  Wilt  thou  be  able  to  give 
the  youth  a  like  firm  trust  as  a  compensa- 
tion, if  thou  shouldest 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted,  for  Roland 
said,  — 

**You  have  procured  a  Bible,  then?" 
With  childish  pleasure  he  informed  him  that, 
by  means  of  tne  gardener,  it  had  been  re- 
ported all  over  the  house.  Eric  felt  obliged 
to  declare  to  the  boy  that  he  held  this  book 
in  high  esteem,  and  thought  there  was  no 
other  to  be  compared  wiw  it,  but  that  he 
had  none  of  Uie  customary  ecclesiastical  rev- 
erenoeforit. 
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***  Do  you  know  this  P  ^  Eric  aaked,  pomt- 
ing  to  uie  passage  about  the  rich  young 
man; 

Roland  read  it,  and  when  Eric  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  it,  Roland  only 
stared,  for  he  had  evidently  not  perceived 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem  there  enun- 
ciated. £nc  avoided  enli^tening  him  now 
in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  parable ; 
he  would  wait.  A  seed-grain  lies  at  first 
motionless  in  the  earth,  until  it  is  stirred  in- 
to activity  by  its  own  vital  forces.  Eric 
knew  that  at  this  moment  such  a  seed-grain 
had  fallen  into  the  child^s  soul.  He  would 
bide  quietly  the  time  when  it  should  germi- 
nate and  spring  up. 

He  complied  .with  Roland^s  desire  that  he 
would  go  with  him  to  meet  the  major,  who 
came  every  Sunday  to  dinner.  They  walked 
for  a  while  in  the  road  under  the  nut-trees, 
and  then  up  the  hill  through  the  vineyards. 
They  saw,  near  a  larce  open  space  where 
stakes  onlv  were  standing,  the  Major,  with 
whom  we  have  already  become  acquainted 
at  Wolfsgarten ;  he  was  to-day  in  lull  uni- 
form, with  all  his  badges. 

Whibt  the  established  nobility  of  the 
region  were  very  reserved  in  their  visits  to 
the  Sonnenkamp  mansion,  the  Major  was 
the  banner  of  distinction  to  this  household, 
Frau  Ceres  being  especially  delighted  that 
a  man  with  so  many  badges  should  devote 
himself  to  her  in  so  friendly  a  way.  Evil 
tongues,  in^ped,  reported  that  the  Major, 
in  consideration  of  this  attention  to  the 
ladies,  and  this  Sunday  display  of  his 
badges,  received  no  trifling  adaition  to  his 
not  very  large  pension,  but  this  was  pure 
scandal,  for  the  Major,  or  rather  Fraulein 
Milch,  strenously  reiused  to  accept  presents 
from  any  one  in  the  region,  nor  would  they 
allow  themselves  to  be  in  any  manner  depen- 
dent. 

The  Major  was  very  happy  to  see  them 
both. 

'*  Have  you  got  him  so  soon  P  ^*  said  he  to 
Eric.  "  Be  sure  and  hold  him  by  a  tight 
rein."  ^     ^ 

And,  pointing  to  the  vineyard,  he  said : 
*'Ne3^  season  we  shall  have  there «- so 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  says,— the  first  wine. 
Have  you  ever  drunk  virgin  wine  P  ^ 

Eric  answered  in  the  negative,  and  the 
Major  delighted  in  being  able  to  explain  to 
him  that  the  first  product  of  a  vineyard  was 
80  denominated. 

The  Majorca  eait  was  nothing  but  a  per- 
petual plun^  forward  and  a  recovery  of 
himself  aeam ;  every  two  steps  he  stopped 
and  looked  round,  always  with  a  smile.  He 
smiled  upon  every  one  he  met.  Why  were 
pec^leto  be  made  unhappy  becaose  he  hat 


lost  his  toes  P  Why  should  they  see  a  iron- 
bled  countenance  P  He  informed  Eric  that 
he  had  frozen  his  toes  in  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, and  had  been  oblieed  to  have  them 
amputated ;  and  he  smiled  very  cheerfully, 
as  he  said :  — 

••  Yes,  truly  our  Grerman  proverb  is  right. 
Every  one  knows  best  himself  where  the 
shoe  pinches." 

He  nodded  his  agreement  with  Eric,  who 
made  an  application  of  the  proverb  to  the 
various  relations  of  life. 

Then  he  asked  Roland  whether  his  mother 
had  yet  risen ;  for  Frau  Ceres  made  the  no 
smaU  sacrifice  of  getting  up  at  nine  o'clock, 
and,  what  will  be  considered  a  not  much  in- 
ferior one,  of  completing  her  toilet  in  a  sin- 
gle hour,  and  going  with  the  family  to 
church.  She  always  made  up,  therefi>re, 
for  the  lost  sleep  by  ^mg  to  bed  again  be- 
fore dinner,  and  puttmg  on  afterwards,  for' 
the  first  time,  her  real  Sunday  apparel. 

When  they  reached  the  level  road,  the 
architect  met  them,  on  his  way  also  to  din- 
ner; he  joined  Eric,  while  Koland  went 
with  the  Major.  The  men  were  all  obliged 
to  look  atRoland^s  dogs,  before  they  assem- 
bled in  the  balcony-saloon.  The^  found 
the  doctor  and  the  priest  already  with  Herr 
Sonnenkamp. 

Eric  had  scarcely  been  introduced,  when 
Frau  Ceres  appeared  in  splendid  full  dress. 

The  Major  offered  his  arm,  the  servants 
drew  back  the  folding-doors,  and  they  went 
through  several  apartments  into  the  diningp- 
hall. 

The  Major  had  his  seat  at  the  left  of  Fraa 
Ceres,  and  the  priest  at  her  right ;  next  to 
him  was  Friiulem  Perini,  and  then  the  phy- 
sician, Sonnenkamp,  the  architect,  Roland 
and  Eric  took  their  respective  seats. 

The  priest  said  graoe  to-day  aloud,  llie 
conversation  was,  at  first,  wholly  incompre- 
hensible to  Eric,  for  it  was  of  persons  and 
circumstances,  that  he  knew  nothing  about. 
The  great  wine  establishment,  the  son  of 
whose  proprietor  had  bought,  with  Pranken, 
the  beautuul  horses,  was  often  mentioned. 
The  head  of  the  firm  had  realized  enormous 
profits,  at  a  sale  held  at  one  of  his  wine- 
vaults  up  the  stream.  It  was  reported  that 
he  intended  to  ffive  u|>*  business  entirely, 
and  to  reside  at  tiie  capital,  for  the  shrewd 
old  gentleman  was  ▼ery  desirous  of  gaining 
the  consideration  and  good  will  of  the 
court. 

*'  I  pre  him  credit,^*  cried  the  doctOTv 
*'  of  being  infiUoated  with  the  notion  of  get- 
ting enn^ed." 

Herr  Sonnenkamp,  who  just  that  mo- 
ment had  pat  into  his  mouth  some  fish 
cot  up  very  fine,  was  sosed  with  such  a  sad- 
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deu  and  yic^ent  fit  of  congliin^,  that  all  the 
tahle  were  anxious  at  seeing  him  turn  so  red 
in  the  face ;  but  he  soon  re-assured  them, 
saying  that  he  had  onlj  incautiously  swal- 
lowed a  fish-bone.. 

The  Major  thought  it  unfitting  that  the 
great  wine-merchant  should  allow  himself 
to  stand  as  a  government-candidate  for  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  that,  too,  against 
soeh  a  man  as  Weidmann.  Eric  ^ve  at- 
tention when  this  name  was  now  again  men- 
lioned ;  it  was  always  as  if  an  indescribable 
train  of  honors  waited  upon  it.  But  the  doc- 
tor continued,  by  sa3ring  that  the  Wine-count 
was  only  desirous  of  satisfying  his  ambition, 
and  his  purpose  to  make  himself  acceptable 
to  the  government,  and  that  he  would  suc- 
ceed even  if  he  knew  that  he  would  be 
beaten,  for  he  appeared  in  the  journals  as  a 
siq[>porter  of  the  Government. 

•*  Now,  I^err  priest,"  he  directly  asked, 
"which  candidate  will  the  clergy  vote 
ibr?'' 

The  priest,  a  tall,  slender  form  with  white 
hair,  and  remarkably  bright  eyes,  which 
h>oked  keen  and  quiet  from  beneath  the 
massive  eye-brows,  united  both  dignity  and 
adroitness  in  his  deportment.  He  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  remain  silent,  but 
he  now  said— moving  his  led  hand,  with 
the  thamb  and  forefinger  joined— that 
there  was  really  no  opposition  to  be  made 
to  Weidmann^s  good  qualities  as  a  citizen. 

T^  doctor  was  obliged  to  put  up  with 
this  indirect  reply.  But  the  Major  extolled 
very  decidedly  the  noble  character  of  Weid- 
Bumn,  who  was  sure  to  triumph. 

The  Major  always  spoke  with  great  diffi- 
culty, and  turned  purple  even  to  the  roots 
of  his  white  hair,  whenever  he  was  obliged 
to  address  not  his  immediate  neighbor  only, 
but  the  whole  table  as  well. 

*'  You  speak  as  a  brother  Freemason," 
said  the  nhysidan,  giving  him  a  nod. 

The  Major  looked  grimly  at  him,  shaking 
his  head,  as  if  to  say.  One  should  not  jest 
about  such  things ;  but  he  said  nothing. 

Sonnenkamp  was  very  free  in  declaring, 
that  although  he  paid  taxes  in  this  country, 
he  should  not  vote ;  that  ho  was  cosmopoli- 
tan, and  considered  himself  and  his  family 
to  be  only  guests  in  Germany. 

Ericas  glance  and  that  of  the  doctor  met, 
and  both  looked  towards  Roland.  What 
can  be  expected  of  a  boy,  to  whom  {t  is  said. 
The  State  in  which  you  live  is  of  no  account 
to  yon  at  all? 

The  physician,  having  begun  to  make  a 
butt  oi  the  Major,  kept  it  up  incessantly. 
Known  and  liked  as  a  jovial  person,  the 
l^byndan  was,  early  in  the  day,  m  the  hila- 
noiis  mood  of  one  who  has  just  risen  from 


a  well-spread  table,  and  his  very  lively  tone 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  heavy  delivery 
of  the  Major,  who  very  willingly  allowed 
himself  to  be  made  the  object  of  jesting. 
It  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  man^s  duty  to  min- 
ister, even  passively,  to  his  fellow-men ;  and 
his  filatures  always  said,  My  children,  make 
yourselves  merry,  even  if  it  is  about  me. 

The  priest,  in  the  meanwhile,  took  the 
part  of  the  persecuted  Major,  but  it  was 
bard  to  tell  whether  it  was  not  for  the  sake 
of  keeping  up  the  raillery,  for  tie  Major 
smiled  in  a  yet  more  puzzled  way  at  his  ad- 
voeate,  than  at  his  assailant.  The  priest 
always  began  in  a  sort  of  narrative  way,  and 
as  he  went  on,  shot  his  well-aimed  shaf^  on 
all  sides,  preserving  at  the  same  time  his 
polished  and  obliging  manners,  and  never 
losing  sight,  for  a  moment,  of  the  respect 
due  to  his  spiritual  calling ;  and  he  haa,  in 
particular,  certain  tranquillizing  motions 
with  his  handsome,  delicate  hands.  The 
eyes  of  Friiulein  Perini  seemed  to  expand, 
more  and  more,  and  to  feast  in  gazing,  as 
she  looked  at  the  ecclesiastic,  and  listened 
to  him  with  her  eyes.  Only  she  could  not 
repress  her  diseoinfort,  when  the  priest,  af- 
ter the  fashion  of  the  snuff-taking  clergy, 
rolled  up  his  blue  linen  pocket-handker- 
chief into  a  ball,  and,  in  the  full  fiow  of 
discourse,  tossed  it  from  one  hand  to  the 
other.  She  breathed  more  freely  when  he 
put  the  horrible  blue  handkerchief  into  his 
pocket. 

Fraulein  Perini  maintained  a  tranquil  im- 
perturbability  towards  the  rou^h  and  ex- 
citable temperament  of  the  physician,  while 
he  regardea  her  as  a  sort  of  colleague ;  and 
it  was  really  the  case,  that  she  had  some 
medical  knowledge.  He  had  a  particular 
respect  for  her,  inasmuch  as  she  had  never 
consulted  him  in  regard  to  anv  ailment. 
She  lived  very  temperately,  indulged  spar^ 
ingly  in  the  luxurious  entertainments  and 
the  rich  daily  repast,  seemed  to  have  no 
wants,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  service, 
or  more  properly,  to  the  accommodation,  of 
others.  Doctor  Richard  took  the  liberty, 
as  a  physician  of  extensive  practice,  to  use 
but  little  ceremony,  and  was  as  much  the 
popular  as  tho  pampered  despot  of  the 
whole  district,  and  especially  of  the  Son- 
nenkamp household.  He  was  talkative  at 
the  table,  eating  but  little,  and  drinking  so 
much  the  more  to  make  up  for  it.  He 
praised  the  wines,  knew  them  all,  how  long 
they  had  been  kept,  and  when  they  were 
mellow.  He  inquired  about  an  old  brand, 
and  Sonnenkainp  ordered  it  to  be  brought ; 
the  physician  found  it  harsh,  rough,  and 
immature.  Herr  Sonnenkamp  would  often 
look  up  dabbusly  to  the  physician,  before 
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partaking  of  some  dish,  but  he  woold  say  in 
anticipation :  — 

••  Eat,  eat,  it  won't  hurt  you." 

''The  really  best  thing  in  the  world 
would  be  to  drink,"  Sonnenkamp  said, 
jestingly. 

*•  It's  a  shame  that  you  never  knew  the 
*  precious  Borsch,'  cried  the  doctor,  ••  who 
once  uttered  that  illustrious  saying,  'The 
stupidest  thinff  in  the  world  ^  is,  that  one 
can't  also  drink  what  he  eats.' "  Turning 
to  Eric,  he  continued :  — 

"  Your  friend  Pranken  doesn't  speak  well 
of  our  Rhine-land,  but  this  ill-numo»  is 
only  an  epidemic  catarrh  while  getting  ac- 
climated, which  every  one  must  catch.  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  so  long  in  getting 
over  it.  Look  at  this  bottle  of  wine, — aO 
is  corked  up  here  that  poetry,  the  scenic 
art,  and  creative  art  can  do  to  enchant  and 
enliven  us ;  the  drinker  feels  that  he  is  not 
a  common  pack-horse,  and  though,  theoret- 
ically, he  does  not  know  what  elements  of 
the  beautiful  are  contained  in  such  a  bottle, 
he  has  no  need  to  know,  he  tastes  it;  he 
drinks  in,  in  fact,  the  beautiful.  " 

"  Provided  there  is  no  adulteration,"  the 
architect  suggested. 

"  Very  true,"  the  doctor  cried  in  a  loud 
voice ;  "'we  used  to  have  very  few  cases  of 
delirium-tremens,  now  so  common  in  our 
district ;  and  delirium-tremens  is  not  from 
the  wine,  but  from  the  alchohol  in  it.  Do 
you  know  anythiug  about  wine  P  "  he  asked, 
turning  to  Eric,  and,  as  if  actual  president, 
calling  upon  bim  for  his  opinion. 

"  Not  any." 

'*  And  yet  you  have  probably  composed 
drinking-songs,  where  the  chorus  always 
copies  m,  'We  will  be  merry,  let  us  be 
merry,  we've  been  merry,'  and  after  the  first 
bottle,  the  merry  gentlemen  can't  stand  on 
tiieir  rhimed  feet  any  longer." 

A  glance  towards  Roland  brought  the  dec- 
tor  to  his  senses ;  it  was  not  well  to  make  Eric 
a  subject  of  ridicule  in  this  way.  He  there- 
fore turned  the  conversation,  and  gave 
Eric,  whom  he  called  with  special  friendli- 
ness Herr  Colleague,  an  opportuni^  to 
narrate  many  interesting  incidents  of  the 
collegiate  and  military  life.  The  Major 
nodded  approval ;  through  Eric's  conversa- 
tion he  was  lefl  in  peace,  and  could  give 
his  undisturbed  attention  to  eating  and 
drinking.  Under  the  napkin  which  be  had 
pinned  to  his  shoulders,  he  opened  his  uni- 
form. It  is  well,  he  thought,  that  Fraulein 
Milch  has  furnished  me  with  such  a  nice 
white  vest,  and  it  ought  to  be  seen.  He 
was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  servants, 
and  whilst  they  were  changing  the  wine,  it 
only  needed  a  wink  to  Joseph,  a  univenal 


favorite,  and  he  immediately  poured  out 
some  choice  Burgundy  from  the  sparkling 
crystal  decanter  for  the  Major. 

The  Major  drank  no  more.  The  conver- 
sation had  taken  a  happy  turn,  afler  Eric 
began  to  speak  of  the  Geneva  conventaon 
for  the  care  of  those  wounded  in  battle. 
This  was  a  good  common  point  of  unioA  for 
the  priest,  the  physician,  and  the  soldier, 
and,  for  a  time,  the  conversation  at  table 
was  harmonious  and  well-sustained. 

The  Major,  in  a  loud  tone,  declared  that 
men  who  did  not  like  to  have  their  names 
mentioned  were  the  original  movers  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  humane  arrangements. 
The  physician  remarked  to  E^c,  in  a  lower 
tone  than  ordinary,  that  the  Major  attrib- 
uted to  the  Freemasons  all  the  good  in  the 
world,  and  if  he  wished  to  keep  in  his 
good  graces,  he  must  never  say  anything 
against  Freemasonr}'. .  . 

The  entire  table  listened  with  great  at- 
tention to  Eric,  as  he  asserted  that  we 
ought  to  be  proud  to  see  in  our  century 
such  an  arrangement  established  on  the 
ground  of  pure  humanity ;  and  the  priest 
himself  nodded  in  assent,  when  Eric  added 
that  the  Christian  religion,  in  its  self-sac- 
Hficing  devotion  to  tTO  care  of  the  sick, 
had  attained  an  elevated  position,  purer 
and  loftier  than  had  ever  before  been 
reached,  in  any  age,  and  under  any  dispen- 
sation. 

Roland  was  happy  to  see  the  gleaming 
eyes  of  all  resting  upon  Eric,  and  collected 
them  all  in  one  focus  for  him. 

They  arose  from  table,  and  a  blessing 
seemed  to  have  descended  upon  the  whole 
repast.  The  priest  engaged  in  silent 
prayer,  and  the  Major,  coming  to  Eric, 
pressed  his  hand  rather  tightly,  saying  in  a 
subdued  tone :  — 

"  You  are  one  already,  you  must  learn 
the  signs." 

Eric  was  so  excited,  that  he  hardly  heard 
what  the  old  man  said,  although  he  ex- 
pressed his  highest  possible  esteem  in  this 
reaidiness  to  accept  him  as  a  Freemason. 

"See,"  cried  the  doctor,  impudently, 
"see  how  much  whiter  the  hair  of  our 
Maibr  has  turned." 

And  it  actually  seemed  so,  for  the  face 
of  the  Major  was  so  permanently  red,  that 
its  color  seemed  iiftapable  of  being  deep- 
ened, aqd  now  from  the  excitement  of  the 
conversation  and  the  wine,  the  whiteness 
of  the  hair  was  in  reality  discerned  with 
greater  distinctness. 

"  The  Major's  hair  has  become  whiter,'* 
everybody  now  said,  and  the  bewildered 
smile,  that  was  always  round  his  mouth, 
exploded  in  a  loud  laugh. 
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<7HAPTKR  TTTt 

THB  WORLD  OUTBIDS. 

The  doctor  was  informed,  immediately 
after  dinner,  thai  many  patients  were  wait- 
ing for  bim,  for  it  was  generally  known 
that  he  dined  on  Sunday  here  at  the  villa. 
He  hastily  took  a  cigar  from  Sonnenkamp, 
and  said  that  Eric  must  accompany  him, 
as  he  wished  to  speak  with  him.  He  said 
this  in  a  positive  manner  admitting  of  no 
refusal. 

Afler  they  had  turned  the  comer,  the 
physician  extended  his  hand  to  Eric,  say- 
mg  in  a  hearty  tone, — 

"  I  am  the  scholar  of  your  grandfather,  and 
I  also  knew  your  father  at  the  University." 
**  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  but  why  did 
you  not  te{l  me  that  at  once  ?  " 

Hie  doctor  looked  ai  him  awhile  from 
head  to  foot,  then  he  laid  both  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  and  shaking  his  head,  but  in  a 
cordial  tone,  said, — 

**  I  have  been  mistaken  in  vou.  I  thought 
that  the  species  idealist  had  died  out ;  you 
are  doctor  of  world-wisdom,  but  not  doc- 
tor of  worldly  wisdom.  .Dear  captain-doc- 
tor, wfant^s  the  need  of  their  knowing  yon- 
der how  you  and  I  stand  with  each  other  P 
—  So  you  wish  to  live  with  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp?" 

•«  WbynotP" 

'*  The  man  can^t  weep  if  he  would,  i^d 
yon— ?" 

"Well,  and  IP" 

••  With  you  the  tear-sack  is  filled  at  every 
emotion,  as  when  you  spoke  there  of  your 
father,  and  of  the  noble  care  of  the  sick — 
you  have  a  talent  for  hvpochondria." 

Eric  was  struck,  l^his  style  of  personal 
criticism  was  novel  to  him,  but  before  he 
could  reply,  the  doctor  called  to  the  wait- 
ing group  of  patients  standing  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  porter's  lodge, — 

••  I  am  coming  in  a  moment !  Wait  here 
for  me,  and  PU  come  back  soon,"  he  said 
now  to  Eric,  and  went  up  to  the  group, 
all  of  whom  took  off  their  hats  and  caps. 
He  spoke  with  one  and  another,  taking  out 
a  blank  book  with  loose  leaves,  and  writ- 
ine  several  prescriptions,  with  the  back  of 
a  broad-shouldered  man  for  a  desk,  and 
giving  to  others  only  verbal  directions. 

Enc  stood  in  a  fixed  attitude,  and  he 
realized  that  he  was  wanting  in  worldly 
wisdom,  but  a  deep  feeling  of  happiness 
took  possession  of  nim,  that  his  grandfa- 
ther and  father  sent  him  here  a  friend.  An 
Qoknown  and  inestimable  inheritance  was 
awaiting  him  in  all  places,  like  a  harvest 
gathering  in  from  all  quarters ;  he  regarded 


the  family  and  its  rich  possessions  with  a 
different  feeling ;  he  was  no  longer  poor. 

The  physician,  coming  back,  said  with  a 
more  cheerful  countenance, — 

**I  am  now  free.  Count  Clodwig  has 
told  me  about  you,  but  he  has  given  me  a 
wrong  impression  of  you.  Never  mind! 
Every  one  sees,  standing  in  the  centre  of  his 
own  horizon,  his  own  rainbow.  I  wisHed 
only  to  say  to  you,  that  what  one  — pardon 
me — what  one  does  for  you,  is  hardly  the 
payment  of  interest,  for  no  human  being  has 
done  more  for  others  than  your  grandfather 
and  your  father.  Now  allow  yourself  for 
once  to  undergo  a  re^lar  examination.  I 
saw  you  years  a^o,  when  you  were  coupled 
with  the  prince." 

The  doctor  receded  a  step  from  Eric, 
and  continued, — 

"The  crossing  of  races  is  a  good  one. 
Father,  Huguenot,  —  Mother,  pure  German, 
real  blond,  delicate  organization, — proper 
mixture  of  nationalities.  Come  with  me 
into  the  arbor.  Will  you  aUow  me  a  brief 
and  concise  diagnosis  r  '* 

Eric  smiled;  the  physician^s  method  of 
passing  him  under  review  and  pronouncing 
verdict  upon  him  seemed  extremely  odd, 
but  yet  he  felt  attracted. 

Striking  off  on  a  twig  the  ashes  from  his 
cigar,  the  doctor  asked, — 

•'Can  you  have  intercourse  with  any 
one  day  by  day,  and  not  like  him,  or  at 
least  have  some  regard  for  him  P  ^ 

"  I  have  never  tried  it,  but  I  think  not ; 
and  such  an  intercourse  assuredly  hurts  the 
soul." 

*•  I  expected  this  answer.  For  my  part, 
I  say  with  Lessing,  It  is  better  to  live 
among  bad  people,  than  to  live  apart  from 
everybody.  May  I  ask  still  another  ques- 
tion P" 

But  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  con- 
tinued,— 

"Have  you  ever  experienced  ingrati- 
tude?" 

"  I  think  that  I  have,  as  vet,  done  noth- 
ing which  deserves  gratitude.  Especially 
may  we  ask,  Ousht  we  to  lay  claim  to  any 
thanks,  inasmuch  as  what  we  do  in  behalf 
of  others,  we  do,  first  of  all,  to  secure  our 
own  self-approval." 

"  Good,  good.  Wise  already.  Yet  one 
thing  more.  Do  you  believe  in  natural 
depravity,  and  if  you  dp,  since  when?" 

"  If  by  depravity  you  mean  the  conscious 
delight  in  injuring  others,  then  I  am  no 
believer  in  it,  for  I  am  convinced  that  all 
evil  doin^  is  only  a  stepping  Over  the  limits 
of  a  justifiable  self-preservation ;  it  is  only 
an  excess  caused  by  sophistry  or  passion. 
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Perhaps  the  belief  in  deprayity  is  also 
merely  passion." 

The  doctor  nodded  several  times,  and 
then  said, — 

**  Only  one  question  more.  Are  you  sen- 
sitive — vulnerable  P  " 

*•  I  might  perhaps  urge  your  friendly 
testing  as  a  proof  that  I  am  not/^ 

The  doctor  threw  away  the  cigar,  which 
he  had  not  wholly  smoked  up,  and  said, — 

"  Excuse  me,  I  was  in  an  error;  my  final 
question  has  another  at  the  end  of  it.  Now 
to  conclude :  Are  yon  surprised,  when  you 
find  simply  stupid  some  little  man  or  some 
little  woman  in  fashionable  clothes,  and 
with  polished  address,  and  are  you  willing 
to  take  them  as  simply  stupid,  without  at- 
tributing to  them  principles  of  action,  and 
a  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  oth- 
ers?" 

In  spite  of  the  evidently  friendly  inten- 
tion, Ericas  patience  was  exhausted ;  he  re- 
plied to  this,  not  without  some  irritation, 
that  he  had  been  through^a  great  many  sur- 
prising examinations  here,  but  the  present 
was  the  most  surprising  of  all. 

'*  You  will  pernaps  have  some  light  upon 
it,  by  and  by,^^  the  physician  said  in  a  low 
tone,  stealthily  pressing  Ericas  band,  for  he 
saw  Fraulein  rerini  coming  along  the  path, 
and  he  wont  to  join  her. 

The  company  at  table  met  again  at  the 
fountain,  chatted  awhile,  and  then  sepa- 
rated. The  priest  and  the  Major  invited 
Eric  to  call  upon  them ;  the  physician  asked 
Sonnenkamp  if  Eric  and  Roland  might  not 
be  allowed  to  drive  with  him  upon  his  round 
of  visits.  Sonnenkamp  appeared  struck 
that  Roland  and  Eric  were  linked  together 
in  this  wav,  but  he  nodded  his  assent. 
Eric  and  the  doctor  seated  themselves  in 
the  open  carriage,  and  Roland  took  his  seat 
with  the  coachman,  who  gr.ve  him  the  reins. 

The  day  was  bright  and  full  of  the  fra- 
grance of  flowers,  bells  were  ringing,  and 
larks  were  carolling. 

Thev  drove  to  a  village  lying  at  a  dbtance 
from  the  river.  From  a  garden  where  the 
elder  was  in  bloom  came  the  beautiful  music 
of  a  quartette  song,  and  under  a  linden  in 
an  enclosed  place,  boys  and  youths  were 
engaged  in  gymnastic  sports. 

'*0  this  magnificent  Grerman  land  of 
ours!"  Eric  could  not  refrain  from  ex- 
claiming. *«  This  is  life !  This  is  our  life ! 
To  cheer  the  soul  with  inspiring  song,  and 
the  body  with  brisk  motion, —  this  makes  a 
people  strong  and  noble,  and  honor  and 
freedom  must  be  theirs !  All  that  is  ereat 
belongs  to  us,  as  well  as  to  the  classic 
worid." 

The  doctor,  laying  his  hand  quietly  upon 


Ericas  knee,  looked  him  full  in  the  eye,  and 
then  begged  him,  if  he  remained  here,  to 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  through 
him  with  the  Rhine  life,  ana  not  allow  him- 
self to  be  misled,  if  he  should  find  much 
that  was  repulsive  both  inside  and  outside 
of  the  house.  •  *  And  if  you  can — I  believe 
you  alone  can,  jf  you  can't,  I  give  it  up  — 
confer  upon  the  boy  there,  not  merely  joy  in 
what  he  has,  but  joy  in  the  great  life  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  community,  which  now  he 
has  not,  then  you  will  have  accomplished 
something  that  is  worth  living  for.  But  the 
main  point  is,  while  you  are  doing  this,  to 
have  no  thought  of  self,  and  then  the  bless- 
ing will  not  fail.  This  is  what  I  understand 
by  the  direction,  '  Seek^e  first  the  kingdom 
of  God — that  is,  the  life  of  truth  and  of 
love  —  and  all  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you.'  Roland,'*  he  interrupted  himself  by 
calling,  ••  stop  here." 

The  doctor  ffot  out,  and  went  into  m 
small  but  neat-iooking  house;  Eric  and 
Roland  went  to  the  gymnastic-grounds. 
They  were  regarded  at  first  with  great  shy- 
ness ;  but  when  Eric  readily  showed  a  fine- 
looking  vouth,  who  went  through  some  ex- 
ercise clumsily,  how  to  do  it  better,  and 
when,  stripping  off  his  coat,  he  swung  with 
agility  on  tho  horizontal  bar,  every  one  be- 
came more  familiar.  Roland  also  attempted 
some  of  the  exercises,  without  much  suc- 
cess, and  Eric  said  that  they  would  practise 
them  diligently,  but  it  was  unfavorable  that 
they  would  be  obliged  to  engage  in  them 
by  themselves,  for  tnere  was  much  greater 
animation  and  exertion  of  all  the  powers, 
when  there  was  a  common  emulation. 

A  messenger  came  to  call  Eric  and  Bo- 
land  back  to  the  house  where  the  doctor 
had  stopped.  Just  as  the  physician  came 
out  of  the  house,  the  church-bell  tolled ;  all 
the  bystanders  took  off  their  hats,  even  the 
doctor,  and  he  said,  — 

*'  A  human  being  is  dead ;  the  man  haa 
lived  out  the  term  of  existence ;  he  was 
seventy-two  years  old,  and  yet  yesterday, 
on  his  death-bed,  he  gained  comfort  in  the 
recollection  of  a  little  deed  of  beneficence. 
In  the  year  of  the  famine,  1817,  he  was 
travelling  as  a  journeyman  cooper  over  the 
Lunenburg  heath — he  continually  called  it 
the  Hamburg  heath  —  where  there  was  no 
road;  and  aAer  several  hours  he  came 
across  a  wretched  hovel,  in  which  were  sev- 
eral children  crying  from  hunger.  The 
cooper  had  some  dried  eels,  and  some  bread 
in  a  tin  box.  He  gave  all  to  feed  the  chil- 
dren, and  thev  were  happy.  'Mark,*  he 
said  to  me  only  yesterday,  —  *  mark  how  it 
does  me  good,  and  always  rejoices  me,  that 
I  could  at  that  time  feed  the  children,  and 
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perbaps  they  neTer  have  forgotten  it,  that 
once  a  Strang^  appeased  their  honjger.*  Is 
it  not  beautiiul  that  a  man  can  gain  solace 
tjeom  a  single  good  deed  P  He  li^  suffered 
madi,  and  death  is  a  release  to  him.  Yes, 
my  ]^oung  friend,  such  is  the  world !  There 
outside  ml  is  in  bloom,  people  are  singing, 
exeitnsing,  sporting,  and  in  the  meanwhile, 
a  human  being  is  dying  — j>ooh ! "  he 
cried,  recovering  himself,  *'I  have  not 
brought  you  with  me  to  make  you  troubled, 
Roland ;  drire  the  whole  length  of  the  vil- 
la^ to  the  last  house."  ^d  turning  to 
^c,  he  said,  — 

"  We  are  going  to  see  cheerfbl  porerty ; 
you  are  now  to  look  upon  the  bright  side. 
The  man  is  a  poor  vine-dresser ;  has  seven 
children,  four  sons  and  three  dan^ters, 
and  in  their  poverty  they  are  the  merriest 
peoi^e  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  the  mer- 
riest of  all  is  the  old  father.  His  real  name 
is  Piper;  but  because  he  sings  with  his 
children  and  practises  them  finely  as  often 
as  he  can  get  a  chance,  he  is  called  Seven- 
piper." 

They  drove  to  the  house ;  the  daughters 
were  sitting  before  the  door,  the  sons  were 
at^  gnrmnastie-ground.  Sevenpiper  im- 
mediately made  his  appearance,  and  said 
that  his  sons  should  be  sent  for.  The  doc- 
tor then  asked  how  things  were  going  with 
him. 

••  Ah,  Herr  doctor,"  he  replied,  in  a  loud 
tone,  **  It  is  always  so  ^  my  youngest  always 
has  the  best  voice.**  And  turning  to  Bio- 
land,  he  added,  — 

"  Yes,  dear  sir,  I  make  my  children  rich 
too;  each  one  receives  from  one  to  two 
hundred  songs  as  an  outfit,  andif  theycan*t 
make  their  way  through  the  world  with  that, 
then  they  are  good  for  nothing." 

The  sons  came,  and  now  a  cheerful  song 
was  struck  up,  so  that  the  doctor  and  Ro- 
land were  put  into  excellent  spirits,  and 
Eric,  who  quickly  caught  the  tune,  sang 
with  them. 

Tlie  old  man  nodded  to  him,  and  when 
the  song  was  ended,  saM,  — 

"  Herr,  you  can  sing  too,  that*s  a  fact." 

The  doctor  always  carried  a  bottle-case 
IB  his  carriage,  and  drawing  upon  it  now, 
erery  one  became  exceedingly  merry ;  and 
Serenpiper  informed  them,  and  more  par- 
ticolarty  Roland,^  that  the  best  thing  in  the 
wortd  was  to  be  in  good  health,  and  make 
msic  for  one*s  self. 

The  physician  took  leave,  and  at  evening, 
Bobnd  and  Eric,  in  a  joyous  mood,  left  the 
luQse.  Sevenpiper*s  two  oldest  sons  went 
^nthtbem  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where 
^imfjwtMied  ihe  boat^^and  rowed  to  the 


The  water  was  now  very  still  and  clear, 
and  reflected  the  red  glow  of  the  sunset* 
sky.  Eric  sat  by  himself  in  silence,  during 
one  of  those  blissful  hours  when  one  thinks 
of  nothing,  and  yet  enjoys  all.  Roland 
kept  time  m  rowing  with  the  sons  of  Seven- 
piper;  then,  without  stroke  of  the  oar, 
they  let  the  boat  float,  and  it  glided  noise-  ■ 
lessly  along  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

The  stars  were  glittering  in  the  sky  when 
they  arrived  at  the  villa. 

CHAFTBR  TV. 
THB  G08PBL  Ol^  THB  RICH  TOUKO  MAM. 

Thb  architect  came  in  the  momiAe  for 
Roland,  who  was  to  make,  under  his  Erec- 
tion, some  drawings  of  the  castle-ruins. 
'  Herr  Sonnenkamp*  reminded  Eric  that  he 
was  to  visit  the  priest,  and  he  set  out  soon 
after  he  had  seen  Friiulein  Perini  return 
from^  mass.  The  priest*s  house  had  a  gar- 
den in  front,  and  was  in  silent  seclusion  in 
the  village  itself  silent.  If  jthe  bell  had  not 
rung^  so  loudly,  and  if  the  two  white  Pom- 
eranian dogs  bad  not  barked  so  loudly,  one 
would  have  believed  ^that  there  could  be  no 
loud  noise  in  such  a  well-arranged  estab- 
lishment as  this  appeared  to  be  at  the  verr 
entrance-hall.  The  dogs  were  silenced, 
and  the  housekeeper  told  Eric,  who  seemed 
to  be  expected,  to  go  up  stairs. 

Eric  found  the  ecclesiastic  in  his  sunny, 
unadorned  room,  sitting  at  the  table,  and 
holding  in  his  Idt  hand  a  bo^ k,  while  his 
right  lay  upon  a  terrestrial  globe  supported 
upon  a  low  pedestal. 

"  You  catch  me  in  the  wide  world,"  said 
the  ecclesiastic,  giving  Eric  a  cordial  wel- 
come, and  biding  him  take  a  seat  u^n  the 
sofa,  over  which  hung  a  colored  print,  of 
St.  Borromeo,  which  was  well-meaning 
enough,  but  not  very  beautiful. 

A  home-like  peacefulness  was  in  this 
room ;  everything  seemed  to  express  an  ab- 
sence of  all  pretension  and  all  assumption, 
and  a  simple  desire  to  pass  the  hours  and 
the  days  in  quiet  meditation.  Two  canary 
birds,  here,  however,  in  two  cages,  appeared 
to  entertain  a  lively  desire,  as  did  the  dogs 
below,  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings.  The 
ecclesiastic  called  to  them  to  be  quiet,  and 
they  became  dumb,  as  if  bjr  magic,  and  only 
looked  inquisitively  at  Enc. 

The  priest  informed  him  that  he  was  just 
following  out  on  the  globe  the  journey  of  a 
missionary ;  and  he  caused  the  globe  to  re- 
volve, while  saying  this,  with,  bis  delicate 
right  hand.  .     •,  •        • 

••  Perhaps  you  are  not  fhendly  to  the  mia- 
sionary  spirit  P  *'  he  asked  immediately. 

"  I  consider  it,"  Eric  replied^.  "^  to  be  the 
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first  step  in  the  world^s  ciyilization,  and  it 
is  a  grand  thing  that  the  missionaries  have 
everywhere  spread  a  knowledge  of  written 
language,  through  translations  of  a  book 
revered  as  holy,  and  in  that  way  have  re- 
duced to  an  organic  form,  as  it  were,  the 
inorganic  languages  of  all  peoples. 

The  priest  closed  the  book  that  lay  open 
before  nim,  folded  his  hands  in  a  kind  of 
patronising  way,  that  seemed  natural  to  him 
as  the  official  form  of  consecration,  and 
then  placing  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  upon  those  of  the  other,  he  said  that 
he  had  ^eard  of  Eric  many  favourable 
things,  and  that,  from  his  own  experience, 
he  was  prepossessed  in  favor  of  those  who 
dianged  their  calling  out  of  some  internal 
ground  of  conviction.  To  be  sure,  fickle- 
ness and  restlessness,  never  at  ease  in  any 
regular  employment,  often  led  to  this,  but 
where  this  was  not  the  case,  one  could  pred 
icate  a  deep  fundamental  trait  of  sincerity. 

Erie  thanked  him,  and  added  that  the 
dignity  of  any  xocation  lav  not  in  the  ex- 
ternal consideration  awarded  to  it,  but  in 
the  preservation  of  the  purely  human  inher- 
eat  m  every  calling. 

"  Very  just,"  replied  the  ecclesiastic,  ex- 
tending one  hand,  as  if  with  a  benignant 
blessing.  **Tfae  ecclesiastical  vocation  is 
therefore  the  highest,  because  it  does  not 
strive  after  gain,  nor  enjoyment,  nor  fame, 
but  after  that  which  you  —  I  know  not  for 
what  reason  —  call  the  universally  human, 
when  it  ought  simply  to  be  called  the 
divine." 

A  certain  degree  of  humility,  and  a  re- 
luctance to  make  anv  opposition,  came  over 
Eric,  as  he  listenea  to  the  ecclesiastio  set- 
ting forth  in  such  mildly  discordant  tones 
the  precise  point  of  difference.  It  seemed, 
after  every  word,  as  if  the  sacred  peaceful- 
ness  of  the  place  gained  fresh  potency; 
nothing  of  the  world^s  noise  intruded  there, 
and  all  its  busting  activity  was  far  away. 

The  park,  and  the  country-house  in  the 
distance  over  the  river,  could  be  seen  firom 
the  window;  the  ecclesiastic  took  special 
notice  of  Ericas  lively  interest  in  the  beauti- 
ful, quiet  view,  and  remarked, — 

"Yes,  Herr  Sonnenkamp  has  arranged 
all  that  for  himself,  but  the  beauty  is  uso 
our  gain.  I  really  never  go  out  of  my 
house,  except  for  some  parochial  work.*^ 

•*  And  do  you  never  feel  yourself  solitary 
here  in  the  country  P  " 

**Oh  no!  I  have  myself,  and  my  Lord, 
and  God  has  me.  And  the  world  P  I  had 
in  the  great  city,  even,  nothing  different  — 
my  parish,  my  church,  my  house  —  what, 
besides  these,  is  there,  is  not  there  fi)r  me." 

A   reminiscence  of  his   early  youthful 


years  wa«  awakened  in  Ericas  soul,  and  he 
told  the  priest  that  the  thought  had  often 
presented  itself  to  him,  in  the  midst  of  his 
jolly  garrison  life,  that  he  had  a  6tne8S  for 
the  ecclesiastical  vocation,  but  that  he  could 
not  devote  himself  to  it  without  a  belief  in 
revelation. 

**  Yes,  indeed,  one  cannot  make  himself 
believe,  but  one  can  make  himself  humble, 
and  every  one  can  and  ought  to  do  that, 
and  then  the  grace  of  believing  is  vouch- 
safed." 

The  ecclesiastic  announced  this  as  if  it 
were  a  mathematical  axiom,  and  Eric  re- 
plied in  a  modest  tone,— 

"Every  man  acquires  a  ground-work  of 
thought  and  feeling,  just  as  ne  does  his  mo- 
ther tongue,  by  hearing  it  spoken;  and 
might  it  not  be  said  also,  that  nis  soul  ac- 
qmres  a  language  which  has  no  outward 
sound,  but  which  becomes  embodied  as  a 
religious  disposition  and  habitual  tendency, 
and  which,  if  it  is  genuine,  cannot  be  inter- 
fered with,  for,  in  thb  primitive  stratum, 
root  and  soil  are  one  and  the  same.^^ 

"  Yoi^have  studied  the  Mystics  P  "  asked 
the  ecclesiastic. 

"Only  partisdly.  I  should  like  to  say 
further,  that  all  fair  controversialists  are 
obliged  to  agree  upon  something  am  unas- 
sailable, or  undemonstrable." 

That  holy  stillness  again  possessed  the 

Elace,  where  two  human  beings  were 
reathing,  who  desired  each  in  his  own  way 
to  serve  the  hi^est. 

"  You  are  at  the  age,"  the  priest  resumed* 
"  when  young  gentlemen  think  of  marriage, 
and  as  is  the  prevailing  fashion,  marriage  with 
a  maiden  who  has  money,  —  a  great  deal  of 
money.  You  appear  so  true-hearted,  that  I 
must  ask  you  directly,  although  I  would 
much  rather  not,  if  it  is  true  that  you  are  a 
suitor  of  Fr&ulein  Sonnenkamp  ?  " 

"IP"  Eric  asked  with  vehement  astonish- 
ment.    "IP" 

"  Yes,  you." 

"  I  thank  you,"  Eric  said  in  aclear  vxnee, 
recovering  from  his*  amazement,  "  I  thank 
von,  that  you  question  me  so  directly.  You 
know  I  am  not  of  your  church." 

"And  Friiulein  Sonnenkamp  is  ofoor 
church,  and  it  would  be  hard  —  " 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  that,"  Eric  said, 
interrupting  him.  "  Wonderful,  through 
what  tests  I  must  pass  !  First  a  supercili- 
ous cavalier,  then  a  nobleman,  then  a  mili- 
tary officer,  then  a  doctor*  and  now  in  the 
priestly  sieve." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"Ah,  truly,"  began  Eric,  "and  I  tell 
you,  I  confess  to  your  noble,  mild  counte- 
liance,  and  so  I  acknowledge  to  you,  seeing 
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70a  before  me,  tbat  I  admire  the  aodistarbed 
unhy  of  your  bein^  from  which  comes  the 
Catholic  law  of  cehbacy  as  a  dogma,  and  I 
allow  myself  to  claim  that  we  have  reached 
the  same  ideal  stand-point.  Yes,  honored 
sir,  I  say  to  myself,  he  who  wishes  to  live' 
for  a  ^reat  idea,  whether  he  is  artist,  schol- 
ar, pnest,  he  can  need  no  family,  he  must 
renounce  its  joys,  apart  by  himself  with- 
out any  hinderance,  that  he  may  fulfil  his 
mission  in  the  perpetual  service  of  Aought." 

'•  Divisus  est !  divisus  est !  "  repeated 
the  ecclesiastic.  The  holy  apostle  savs  that 
he  who  has  a  wife  is  divided,  and  he  will 
be  yet  more  divided,  whilst  the  lot  of  his 
children  becomes  his  own.  The  ecclesiastic 
has  no  changes  of  lot.^^ 

A  smile  passed  over  the  countenance  of 
the  priest,  as  he  continued :  — 

••  Only  ima^'ne  a  ^priest  married  to  a 
quarrelsome  wife  —  there  are  also  peaceable 
women,  gentle  and  self-sacrificing,  and  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  quarrelsome  ones  too 
— and  now  the  priest  is  to  mount  the  pulpit 
in  order  to  proclaim  the  word  of  peace  and 
love,  when  an  hour  before  in  dispute  and 
scolding  —  " 

The  ecclesiastic  suddenly  ceased,  placed 
the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  on  his  lips, 
and  bethought  himself,  that  he  was  wander- 
ing from  the  real  point.  Did  not  Fraulein 
Perini  inform  him  that  Eric  had  visited  the 
convent  before  he  came  to  this  place? 
He  looked  at  Eric,  who  had  led  him  from 
the  direct  inquiry,  wondering  whether  he 
had  done  it  from  prudence,  or  whether  it 
was  really  from  excitement.  He  hoped,  in- 
deed, to  attain  his  end  in  some  (werent 
way;  and,  apparently  in  a  very  natural 
manner,  but  yet  with  a  lurking  circumspec- 
tion, he  now  asked  whether  Eric  really  felt 
confident,  from  his  position,  of  being  able 
to  train  a  bo^  like  Roland. 

When   Enc  answered  in  the  afiirmative, 
Ae  ecclesiastic  further  asked :  — 
■  '*  And  what  do  you  mean  to  give  him  first, 
and  in  preference  to  everything  else  P  " 

"To  sum  it  up  in  few  words,"  replied  Eric, 
••  I  wish  to  g^ve  Roland  joy  in  the  world. 
If  he  has  this,  he  will  furnish  joy  to  the 
world ;  that  is  to  say,  he  will  desire  to  benefit 
it ;  if  I  teach  him  to  despise  the  world,  to  un- 
dervalue life,  he  will  come  to  misuse  the 
world  and  the  powers  entrusted  to  him  in 
it." 

••  I  regret,''  said  the  priest  in  a  gentle 
tone,  ••  that  you  are  not  a  believer ;  you 
are  on  the  way  to  salvation,  but  you  turn 
aside  into  a  by-path.  Do  yon  know  what 
riebe6  are  P  I  will  tell  you.  Riches  are  a 
greet  temptlition,  yes,  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  our  time ;  riches  are  a  force  in  nature, 


periiaps  the  most  lawless,  most  untamable, 
and  the  hardest  to  be  governed.  Riches 
are  a  brutal  power,  for  which  there  is  no 
ruler,  except  the  Almighty  Lord ;  riches  are 
below  the  brute,  for  no  brute  has  any  more 
force  than  it  embodies  in  itself.  Man  alone 
can  be  rich,  can  have  what  he  is  not  himself, 
and  what  his  children  cannot  consume. 
Here  is  the  misery  of  it !  Whoever  gains 
so  much  of  the  world  hurts  his  own  soiu.  I 
have  tried  to  bring  this  family  and  this  boy 
to  this,  that  they  should  at  least  make  the 
acknowledgment,  before  every  meal,  that 
what  they  enjoy  in  such  luxurious  abundance 
is  onl^  a  gift.  Do  you  believe  that  this  boy, 
conscious  of  his  riches,  and  thb  whole  fam- 
ily, can  receive  a  moral  culture  except 
through  religion  P  A  prayer  before  one  sits 
down  to  eat  is  a  meditation,  a  recollection 
of  the  fact  that  thou  hast  some  one  to  thank 
for  what  thou  dost  enjoy.  This  takes  out 
the  vainglorious  pride,  and  gives  humility 
instead,  and  makes  one  give,  even  as  he  him- 
self has  been  given  to.  Only  where  the 
fear  of  God  is,  yes,  fear,  is  there  also  the 
blissful  feeling  of  His  Almighty  protection. 
On  the  table  of  this  rich  man  there  is 
placed,  every  day,  a  display  of  sweet-smell- 
mg,  bright-colored  flowers, —  what  does  that 
matter  P  On  the  poorest  table  of  the  needi- 
est cottager  is  placed  a  bouquet  more  beauti- 
ful and  more  fragrant,  from  the  higher  realm, 
through  the  utterances  of  prayer ;  and  the 
soul  is  filled,  and  this  first  makes  the  filling 
of  the  body  conduce  to  its  health.  But  this 
is  only  one  thing.  Above  there,  on  the  Up- 
per Rhine*  they  call  personal  property 
movables,  and  so  it  is  I  The  riches  of  the 
present  world  are  nothing  but  movables, 
moving  possessions,  and  they  will  move 
away,  fielieve  me,"  cried  the  ecclesiastic, 
laying  his  hand  upon  Ericas,  "believe me, 
the  public  funds  are  the  misfortune  of  the 
present  age." 

"The  public  funds P  I  do  not  under- 
stand." 

"  Yes,  it  is  indeed  not  so  easy  to  under- 
stand. Of  whom  can  one  borrow  millions  P 
of  no  one  but  the  State.  K  there  were  no 
public  funds,  there  would  be  no  one  to  lend 
such  great  sums;  that's  the  way  it  is. 
Formerly,  a  man  could  not  acquire  so  many 
millions,  because  he  could  not  lay  out  so 
many  millions ;  but  now  there  are  the  pub- 
lic funds,  and  everybody  lives  on  interest- 
money,  and  interest  is  very  properly  forbid- 
den by  the  canons.  See,  in  old  times  the 
rich  man  had  a  great  deal  of  real  estate, 
many  fields  and  forests,  and  he  was  first  of 
all  dependent  upon  God^s  blessed  sun,  and 
when  everything  in  good  time  had  ripened, 
and  lay  there  in  the  sight  of  all,  then  he 
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eaye  a  tenth  part  to  tbe  church.  But  now 
3ie  riches  are  tucked  away  in  fire-proof, 
burglar-proof  safes,  not  dependent  on  sun, 
not  on  wind  and  weather,  are  not  visible  to 
the  world,  and  have  no  tenth  of  the  profit 
to  give, —  at  the  most  a  trifling  discount  on 
the  coupons  to  the  banker ;  the  harvest  of 
the  bond-holder  is  the  cuttingoff  of  coupons ; 
these  are  the  sheaves  of  his  harvest-nome. 
If  the  Lord  should  come  to-day,  he  would 
find  no  temple  from  which  to  drive  out  the 
money-changers  and  traders,  they  have 
erected  for  themselves  their  own  temples. 
Yes,  the  stronghold  of  Zion,  to-day,  to 
which  princes,  as  well  as  rich  men,  make 
their  pilgrimage  and  commit  themaelves  to 
its  protection, —  it  is  the  Bank  of  £ngland  I 
Have  yon  ever  once  thought  of  this,  what 
is  to  become  of  humanity,  what  of  States,  if 
this  increase  of  state-debts  continues  to  go 
on  in  this  way?  of  course  not.  The  whole 
earth  will  be  one  tremendous  mortgage, 
and  mortgaged  to  whom  ?  to  him  who  Tends 
on  long  credit,  but  who  will,  some  time  or 
other,  demand  payment.  A  universal  con- 
flagration will  come,  against  whicl)  no  fire- 
proof vaults  will  avail,  and  a  delu^,  which 
will  wipe  out  the  millions  and  miUions  upon 
millions  of  State  debts.  I  am  not  a  man 
who  delights  in  seeing  mischief  done,  but 
this  I  would  say, —  I  should  like  to  live  to 
see  the  Bank  of  England  bankrupt.  Onl^ 
imagine  it !  At  night  the  news  comes,  It  is 
all  gone.  Then  will  thousands  of  small 
men  and  small  women  see,  for  the  first 
time,  how  small  they  are,  when  they  see 
themselves  at  once  stripped  of  all  their  trap- 
pings, and  set  down  upon  the  bare  earth.*^ 
Lric  smiled.  Every  man  placed  in  soli- 
tude, without  an  environment  of  equalizing 
conditions,  entertains  readily  peculiar  no- 
tions that  dart  through  his  mmd;  and  he 
said  that  the  earth  would  be  burdened  with 
greater  debts  than  it  could  pay,  if  it  could 
only  find  those  who  would  advance  the 
money.  But  the  real  possession  of  human- 
ity was  of  more  value  than  the  whole  earth 
could  pay  for,  as  its  greatest  possession  was 
its  ideal  being,  its  power  of  working ;  and 
while,  formerly,  all  property  was  in  the  soil, 
it  was  just  the  problem  of  the  modem  age  to 
make  available  ideal  and  personal  property. 
He  wished  further  to  add,  that  even  among 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  Republic  it- 
self, the  wealth  of  individuals  was  thus 
enormously  excessive ;  but  the  ecclesiastic, 
in  his  great  excitement,  seemed  scarcely  lis- 
tening to  him,  went  to  his  book-case,  took 
down  a  great  Bible,  and  opening  to  m  pas- 
-tage,  handed  the  book  to  £ri( 


'* There,  just  read; 


•inc. 
that   IS 


the  only 


way  that  Roland  can  be  educated.    Read 
aloud." 

Eric  complied,  and  read :  — 

"  And  when  he  was  gone  forth  into  the 
way,  there  came  one  running,  and  kneeled 
to  him  and  asked  him,  Grood  Master,  what 
shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life  P . 
And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Why  callest  thou 
me  ^ood?  there  is  none  good  but  one, 
that  IS  God.  Thou  knowest  the  command- 
ments, —  Do  not  commit  adultery.  Do  not 
kill,  Do  not  steal.  Do  not  bear  fabe  wit- 
ness. Defraud  not.  Honor  thy  father  and 
mother.  And  he  answered  and  said  unto 
him,  Master,  all  these  things  have  I  ob- 
served from  my  youth.  Then  Jesus  be- 
holding him  loved  him,  and  said  unto  him. 
One  thing  thou  lackest;  go  thy  way,  sell 
whatsoever  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor, 
and  thott  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven; 
and  come,  take  up  the  cross,  and  follow  me. 
And  he  was  sad  at  that  saying,  and  went 
away  grieved ;  for  he  had  great  possessions. 
And  Jesus  looked  round  about,  and  saith 
unto  his  disciples.  How  hardly  shall  they 
that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Grod!  And  the  disciples  were  astonished 
at  his  words.  But  Jesus  answereth  again, 
and  saith  unto  them.  Children,  ^ow  hara  is 
it  for  them  that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  Godt  It  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God!" 

"  And  now.  stand  up  and  tell  me,"  said 
the  priest,  in  a  trembunff  voice,  '*  tell  me 
honestly,  is  not  that  the  one  and  only 
method?" 

"Honestly,  no:  I  love  and  revere  him 
of  whom  this  is  told,  perhaps  more  thaa 
manv  a  church-believer,  and  it  is  partio- 
ularfv  affecting  to  me,  and  at  this  moment 
wonderfully  touching  is  that  passage,  where 
it  is  said  here,—  Then  Jesus  beholding  him 
loved  him.  I  see  the  handsome  rich  young 
man  in  the  presence  of  the  sublime  Master ; 
the  young  man  b  slowing  and  filled  with  a 
genuine  ardor;  then  the  Master  dearly 
loves  him  as  he  looks  into  his  countenance. 
However —  "  * 

**  That  is  incidental,  that  is  incidentaL 
Speak  to  the  main  subject,"  the  priest  in- 
terrupted. 

••  According  to  my  view  of  the  subject," 
Eric  replied,  "  I  must  own  that  I  consider 
this  teaching  to  have  been  given  at  a  time 
when  all  actual  might,  the  power  of  the 
State,  riches,  and  aU  the  good  things  of 
life,  were  contemned,  and  when  they  were 
obliged  to  reject  everything  which  had  no 
refimnce  to  their  purely  id^  view. ,  That 
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could  alone  maintain  tbe  uprightness  of  no- 
ble boqIs  in  a  time  of  oppression  under  for- 
eign rule;  and  this  teaching  could  have 
been  given  at  a  time  only,  and  by  a  soul, 
which  sees  all  that  is  worth  living  for  van- 
ishing away,  which  builds  up  a  new  crea- 
tion, and  in  which  pure  thought  has  entire 
sway.  But  if  each  one  gives  awav,  and 
gives  away  continuall)r,  who  is  there  m  that 
case  to  be  the  recipient?  And  why  is  it 
that  this  doctrine,  that  no  one  is  to  possess 
anything,  has  not  become  a  command  of  the 
Church  P'' 

"  I  am  glad,"  answered  the  ecclesiastic, 
"tiiat  you  have  touched  the  real  point. 
Our  Church  has  commands  which  are  not 
nniversally  binding,  but  are  onlv  so  for  him 
who  wishes  to  be  perfect,  as,  for  instance, 
the  law  of  chastity  and  of  poverty.  Only  he 
who  wishes  to  be  perfect  comes  under  it." 

••  I  ask,"  interposed  Erjc,  "  is  the  teach- 
ing of  revelation,  which  is  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  purely  spiritual,  sufficient  also 
for  the  worldly?  In  the  course  of  the 
development  of  humanity  do  not  new  so- 
cial conditions  establish  themselves  in  the 
worid,  as  out  of  nature  new  forces,  steam, 
electricity  —  " 

*'Man,^  replied  the  priest,  ^is  always 
the  same  from  eternity  to  eternity,  Uie  cit- 
izen onlr  changes,  fiut  I  see  now,  you 
are  letting  yourself  be  guided  into  the 
r^t  pa&.  I  do  not  desire — the  rich  man 
himself  did  not  desire  it — that  the  boy 
shall  be  perfect,  and  therefore  the  com- 
mand to  sell  his  possessions  is  not  applica- 
ble to  him.  I  only  say  to  you,  vou  will 
no^be  able  to  educate  this  boy  unless  you 
give  him  positive  religion.  The  brute  does 
all  he  has  power  to  do ;  with  it  there  is  no 
word  *  ought ;  *  but  man  does  not  do  all  that 
be  has  power  to  do.  Simply  to  do  that  for 
which  one  has  the  strength,  or,  yet  more 

E^rly,  the  inclination,  and  to  do  every- 
purely  from  inclination,  that  is  not 
aman ;  the  human  begins  there  where 
one  tramples  his  inclitiaiion  under  foot,  and 
does  what  God's  law  commands.  Were 
erery  one  to  act  according  to  his  inclina- 
tion, then  should  we  be  sure,^  at  no  time, 
what  would  become  of  humanity.  The  law 
of  God  holds  it  together,  and  holds  it  erect. 
Here  is  the  si^nincance  of  the  law  of  God, 
here  begins  the  fall,  which  the  gentlemen 
of  natural  science  have  never  got  over. 
The  animal  has  urgent  impulses ;  man  can 
Tolantarilv  awaken  impulse,  excite  it,  goad 
it,  multiply  it ;  where  is  there  a  limit  here, 
except  in  Crod's  law  ?  I  am  not  speaking 
of  any  Church.  Ton  have,  so  much  I 
know,  busied  yourself  chiefly  with  history  ?  " 
•*  Not  so  particularly." 


*•  Well,  you  know  this  much :  no  people, 
no  State,  can  be  free,  at  lealt  we  have  no 
historical  instance  to  the  contrary,  no  peo- 
ple, no  State,  can  be  free  without  a  positive 
Church;  there  must  be  something  immov* 
ably  fixed,  and  at  this  very  day  the  Amer- 
icans are  free,  only  because  they  subject 
themselves  to  religion." 

••  Or,  rather,  enfranchise  k,"  Erie  inter- 
posed, without  being  heard. 

The  priest  continued :  — 

'*  I  think  that  you  desire  to  make  a  free 
man  of  this  youth.  We  also  love  free  men, 
we  want  free  men,  but  there  can  be  no  free 
men  without  a  positive  religion,  and,  in/ 
truth,  without  one  requiring  a  strict,  le^ 
obedience.  The  highest  result  of  education 
is  equanimity — note  it  well — equanimity. 
Can  your  world-wisdom  produce  a  harmony 
of  all  the  tendencies  and  dispositions  of  the 
soul,  a  quietude  of  the  spirit,  a  state  of 
self-renunciation,  because  our  whole  life  is 
one  continual  act  of  self-sacrifice?  If  ^ou 
can  produce  the  same  result  as  religion, 
then,  justified  by  the  result,  von  agree  with 
us.  For  my  own  part,  I  doubt  whether  yon 
can ;  and  we  wait  for  the  proof,  which  von 
have  yet  to  give,  while  we  have  furnisned 
it  now  for  a  thousand  years,  and  still  daily 
furnish  it." 

••  Relipon,"  replied  Eric,  "  i8,a  concom- 
itant of  civilization:  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
of  civilization,  ana  this  is  the  distinctioii 
between  us  and  the  ecclesiastics.  But  we 
are  not  to  blame  for  the  opposition  between 
science  and  religion." 

•*  Science,"  interposed  tbe  priest,  *'  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  eternal  life.  Al* 
though  one  has  electric  telegraphs  and  sew* 
ing  machines,  that  has  no  relation  to  the 
etemd  life.  Thb  eternal  life  is  given  only 
by  religion,  and  its  essence-  remains  thd 
same,  no  matter  how  many  thousand,  and 
thousand  upon  thousand,  inventions  he  may 
devise  in  his  finite  existence." 

Eric  inquired  now  in  a  diffident  tone,  ** 

'*  But  how  can  the  Church  itself  poesesf 
riches?" 

"  The  Church  does  not  possess,  it  only 
administers,"  the  priest  sharply  answered. 

"I  think  that  we  are  getting  too  far 
away  from  the  point,"  Enc  said,  coming 
back  to  the  subject.  "  As  we  cannot  ex- 
pect that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  and  his  son 
Roland  will  give  away  all  their  property, 
the  question  returns,  how  shall  we  get  the 
right  hold?" 

**  Precisely  so,"  cried  the  ecclesiastic, 
suddenly  standing  up,  and  walking  with 
long  strides  up  and  down  the  room.  '*  Pre^ 
cisely  so ;  now  are  we  on  the  very  point. 
Hear  me  attentively.    Observe  well,  there 
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IB  something  new  started  in  the  world,  a 
still  more  boftieless  condition  yet  in  the 
higher  moral  order,  and  that  is  the  moneyed 
aristocracy.  You  look  at  me  in  amaze- 
ment." 

'*  Not  amazed,  but  expecting  what  will 
come  next." 

**  Very  right.  This  moneyed  aristocracy 
stands  between  the  nobility  and  the  people, 
and  I  ask  what  it  is  to  do  ?  Must  not  a 
rich  young  man  of  the  middle-class,  like 
Roland,  thrown  into  the  whirlpool  of  life, 
be  inevitably  ingulfed  P  " 

**  Why  he,"  asked  Eric,  **  axiy  more  than 
the  noble  youth  in  the  civil  or  in  the  mili- 
tary service  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  religion 
saves  them  from  destruction  ?  ]' 

*'  No,  but  something  positive  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind ;  the  historic  traditions  of  the 
nobility  Mive  them.  The  man  of  the  no- 
bility has  the  good  fortune  to  complete  the 
prehminarv  period  of  youthful  traini^, 
with  the  least  amount  of  detriment.  He 
afterwards  retires  to  his  estates,  becomes  a 
worthy  husband,  and  respectably  maintains 
his  position ;  and,  even  m  the  city,  in  the 
midst  of  the  mad  whirl,  his  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  court,  and  to  the  higher  class  in 
uie  community,  keeps  him  within  prescribed 
limits.  But  what  does  the  rich  young  man 
of  the  middle-class  have  P  He  has  no  hon- 
orable rank«  no  social  obligation,  at  least 
none  of  anjr  stringency." 

**  Then  it  would  be,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
piece  of  good  fortune  to  Roland,  if  his  father 
could  be  ennobled  ?  " 

*•  I  cannot  say,"  replied  the  priest.  He 
was  vexed  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  so  near  to  the  subject  of  a  vexy 
confidential  conversation  with  Sonnenkamp 
a  short  time  previous  to  this.  "I  cannot 
say,"  he  repeated,  adding  besides,  "  If  one 
could  be  ennobled  with  seventeen  descents, 
it  might  be  well ;  but  a  new  noble —let  us 
say  no  more  of  this.  IMesired  to  say,  that 
the  nobleman  has  honor,  traditionary,  in- 
herited obligation;  the  nobleman  has  es- 
tablished and  has  to  maintain  the  maxim, 
•  noblesse  oblige,^  *  nobility  reauires.'  What 
great  maxim  have  riches  established  P  The 
most  brutal  of  all  maxims,  one  utterly  bes- 
tial.   And  do  you  know  what  it  is  P  " 

•*  I  don't  know  what  you  refer  to." 

**  The  maxim  which  this  pursuit  of  gain 
sets  up  as  its  highest  is,  'Help  thyself.' 
The  beast  does  that,  every  one  helps  himself. 
Riches  thus  stand  between  nobility  and 
people ;  thev  occupy  that  morally  homele^s 
position,  without  a  recognized  obligation, 
between  nobility  and  people.  I  understand 
by  people,  not  only  those  who  labor  with 
the  hands,  but  also  the  men  of  science,  of 


art,  and  even  of  the  church.  The  people 
have  work ;  this  moneyed  class  does  not  wish 
for  honoi^,  and  only  wants  labor  so  far  as  it 
can  have  others  labor  for  it,  and  appropri- 
ate to  itself  the  product  of  their  labor. 
What  does  it  want?  gold.  What  does  it 
want  to  do  with  the  gold  ?  procure  enjoy- 
ment. Who  guarantees  this?  the  State. 
What  does  it  do  for  the  State  P  There's 
the  whole  question!  B[ave  you  any  an- 
swer?" 

Eric's  lips  trembled,  and  he  replied :  — 

**  If  the  nobility  feels  itself  obliged  and 
entitled  to  assume  the  leadership  in  the 
armv  for  war,  then  are  the  young  men  of 
wealth  to  feel  themselves  caUed  to  become 
leaders  in  the  armj  of  peace ;  and  they  are 
to  make  ^ood  their  position  to  the  corom*^- 
nity,  to  their  own  circle,  and  to  their  fel- 
lows, serving  without  compensation,  and 
actively  engaged  in  entire  subjection  to  au- 
thority, as  a  protection  of  the  whole  State, 
and  a  sacrifice  in  all  works  of  beneficence." 

**Stop!"  cried  the  priest;  •' the  last  is 
our  work.  You  will  never  be  able  to  or- 
ganize that  withont  jreligion ;  you  will  never 
be  able  to  effect,  that  people,  out  of  their 
opulence,  out  of  their  luxury,  or,  as  you 
would  denominate  it,  (|ut  of  purely  humane 
emotions,  shall  visit  the  dying  in  the  huts 
of  the  poor,  the  helpless,  tne  sick,  and  the 
abandoned." 

As  if  the  ecclesiastic  had  invoked  this 
high  duty  of  his  ofiice,  the  sacristan  now 
came,  and  said  that  an  old  vine-dresser 
desired  extreme  unction.  The  priest  was 
speedily  ready,  and  Eric  departed. 

When  he  came  out  into  the  road,  and 
breathed  the  fresh  air,  he  felt  its  influence 
anew.  Did  he  not  come  out  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  incense  P  No,  here  was  more ; 
here  was  a  mighty  power,  which  placed  it- 
self face  to  face  with  the  great  riddle  of 
existence. 

Eric  sauntered  away,  lost  in  thought,  and 
it  occurred  to  him  again  how  much  more 
easy  was  the  task  of  £ose  who  can  imphrt 
some  fixed  dogmatic  principles  which  the^ 
do  not  originate,  but  receive ;  be,  however, 
must  create  all  out  of  himself,  out  of  his 
own  cognition. 

And  can  what  comes  out  of  your  own 
cognition  become  a  part  of  the  cognition  of 
another  P 

Eric  stood  still,  and  the  thought  that  be 
would  educate  himself  while  educating  an- 
other made  his  cheeks  glow;  the  youth 
should  acquire  knowledge  from  himself; 
for  what  is  all  culture  which  must  be  im- 

Earted  from  one  to  another?  nothing  but 
elp  and  guidance  to  him  who  has  a  self^ 
moving  power. 
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Halfway  up  the  moantain,  Eric  stopped 
at  the  road  which  led  to  the  Majorca.  He 
looked  down  at  the  villa  which  bore  the 
proud  name  of  Eden,  and  the  Bible  story 
came  to  his  memory.  In  the  garden  are 
two  trees,  the  tree  of  life  in  the  midst,  and 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil; 
Eden  is  lost  for  him  who  eats  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge.    Is  it  not  always  so  P 

Like  a  revelation  the  thought  came  to 
him.  There  are  three  things  given  to  man 
upon  earth, — enjoyment,  renunciation,  and 
Imowledge. 

Sonnenkamp  yonder  —  what  does  he  wish 
for  himself  and  his  son  P  enjoyment.  The 
world  is  a  spread  table,  and  man  has  only 
to  learn  to  find  the  right  means  and  the 
right  measure  of  enjoyment.  The  earth  is 
a  place  of  pleasure,  and  brings  forth  its 
fruits  that  we  may  delight  ourselves  there- 
with. Have  we  no  other  calling  than  to 
drive,  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  to  sleep,  and 
then  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  drive  again; 
and  is  the  sun  to  shine  just  for  this  ? 

What  does  the  priest  want  ?  renunciation. 


This  world  has  nothing  to  offer,  its  enjoy- 
ments are  only  an  iUusive  show,  which 
tempt  you  hither  and  thither,  therefore  turn 
away  from  them. 

And  what  do  you  desire  P  And  what 
oueht  those  to  desire  whom  you  wish  to 
make  like  yourself P  knowledge.  For  life 
is  not  divided  into  enjoyment  and  renunci- 
ation, and  knowledge  rather  includes  both 
in  itself,  —  is  the  synthesis  of  both.  It  is  the 
mother  of  dutjr  and  of  all  beautiful  deeds. 

In  the  old  tunes,  the  combatants  received 
out  of  an  immeasurable  height  a  protecting 
shield  from  the  hands  of  the  gods ;  Eric  re- 
ceived no  shield,  and  yet  he  felt  that  he 
was  concealed  from  and  protected  against 
all  foes,  and  he  was  so  happy  in  himself 
that  he  felt  no  desire  for  any  numan  being, 
no  desire  for  anything  beside ;  he  was  up- 
borne by  the  wings  of  knowledge. 

He  went  yet  farther  on  m  the  way. 
Peaceful,  and  enjoying  an  internal  satisfao- 
tion,  he  came  to  the  Major^s  in  the  next 
village.  He  knew  that  here  he  dbould  have 
to  stand  no  examination. 
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GBAPTBB  Y. 
THE  GOOD  GOMRADX. 


Thb  Major  lived  in  a  beautifully  situated 
bouse  in  the  vineyard  of  a  rich  vintner 
firom  the  fortress,  or  rather,  to  use  the 
proper  expression,  of  a  brother  of  the 
order,  for  tne  central  point  of  the  Major^s 
life  rested  firmly  in  Freemasonry,  and  he 
dierished  it  within  his  life  and  thought,a8 
his  holy  of  holies ;  and  if  men  talked  of  the 
riddles  of  Ufe,  his  face  always  said, — I  see 
no  mysterr,  all  is  clear  to  me ;  only  come 
to  us,  we  have  an  answer  to  ever3rthing. 

The  small  house  which  the  Major  in- 
habited was  attached  to  the  large  mansion ; 
one  side  looked  toward  the  highroad^  and 
the  other  commanded  a  view  of  the  river 
and  the  mountains  beyond.  The  Major 
confined  himself  strictly  to  his  little  house, 
and  his  own  special  little  sarden  with  its 
arbor.  He  watched  over  toe  larger  dwell- 
ing and  its  garden,  like  a  castelan,  but  he 
never  lived  there,  and  often  did  not  enter 
them  for  the  many  months  during  which 
they  stood  empty. 

Eric  found  the  Major  in  his  little  garden, 
smoking  a  long  pipe  and  reading  the  news- 
paper, with  a  cup  of  cold  coffee  before  him. 
An  exceedingly  neat-looking  old  lad^,  with 
a  large  white  cap,  was  sitting  opposite,  en- 
gaged in  dammg  stockings;  she  rose  as 
soon  as  Eric  entered  the  garden,  and  hardly 
waited  to  be  presented.  The  Major 
touched  his  cap  in  military  fashion,  and 
took  the  long  pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"Fraulein  Milch,  this  is  my  comrade, 
Herr  Doctor  Doumay,  lately  Captain.** 

FrUulein  Milch  courtesied,  took  up  her 
basket  of  stockings,  and  went  into  the 
house. 

**  She  is  ffood  and  sensible,  always  con- 
tented and  cheerful ;  you  will  become  better 
acquainted,*'  said  the  Major,  as  she  with- 
drew ;  * '  and  she  understands  men, — no  one 
better, — she  looks  them  through  and  through. 
Sit  down,  comrade,  you  have  come  just  at 
my  pleasantest  hour.  You  see,  thb  is  the 
way  I  live  :  I  have  nothing  particular  to 
do,  but  I  get  up  early, — it  prolongs  life,  — 
and  every  day  1  gain  a  victory  over  a  lazy, 
effeminate  fellow,  who  has  to  take  a  cold 
bath,  and  then  go  to  walk ;  he  often  doesn't 
want  to,  but  he  has  to  do  it.  And  then, 
you  see,  I  come  home,  and  sit  here  in  the 
morning : — and  here  is  a  white  cloth  spread 
on  the  table,  and  before  me  stand  a  pot  of 
coffee,  good  cream,  a  roll — ^butter  I  don't 
eat.  I  pour  out  my  coffee,  dip  in  the  roll 
wUch  is  so  good  and  crisp — I  can  still  bite 
well,  Fraulein  Milch  keeps  my  teeth  in 
order—'  then  at  the  second  cup,  I  take  my 


pipe  and  puff  out  the  smoke  orer  the  world, 
and  over  the  world's  history,  which  the 
newspaper  brings  me  every  day.  I  still 
have  good  eyes,  I  can  read  without  spec- 
tacles, and  can  hit  a  mark ;  and  I  can  hear 
well,  and  my  back  is  still  good ;  I  hold  my- 
self as  straight  as  a  recruit — and  look  you, 
comrade,  I  am  the  richest  man  in  jhe 
world.  And  then  at  noon  I  have  my  soup  — - 
nobody  makes  soup  like  her — my  bit  of 
ffood  roast  meat,  my  pint  of  wine,  my  co& 
lee — with  four  beans  shd  makes  better 
coffee  than  any  one  ebe  can  with  a  pound — 
and  yet  it  has  lu^pened  to  me  a  thousand 
times  to  have  to  smg  this  song  to  the  fellow 
sitting  here :  You  are  the  most  ungrateful 
fellow  in  the  world,  to  be  cross  as  you  often 
are,  and  wish  for  this  and  that  which  yon 
have  not.  Only  look  round  you ;  see  how 
nice  and  neat  everything  is, — good  bread,  a 
good  arm-chair,  a  good  pipe  and  so  much 
good  rest,  —you  are  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world  to  have  all  this.  Yes,  my  dear  com- 
rade, you  may  be  deucedly  learned— I 
beg  pardon— I  mean,  you  may  be  venr 
learned— look  you— I  never  studied,  1 
never  learned  anything,  I  was  a  drummer— 
m  tell  you  about  it  sometime— yes,  com- 
rade—  what  was  I  saying?  ah,  that's  it, 
you  know  a  thousand  times  more  than  I  do, 
but  one  thins  you  can  learn  of  me.  Make 
the  best  of  ufe ;  now's  the  time,  be  happy 
now,, enjoy  yourself  now,  this  hour  won't 
come  back  again.  Don't  always  be  think- 
ing about  to-morrow.  Just  araw  a  long 
breathf  comrade — there,  what  sort  of  air  is 
that  P  is  there  better  anywhere  P  —  and  then 
we  have  our  nice,  clean  clothes  on! — Ah, 
thank  the  Builder  of  idl  the  worlds ! — Yes, 
comrade,  if  I  had  had  any  one,  when  I  was 
your  age,  to  tell  me  what  Tm  telling  you  — 
rooh,  pooh!— What  an  old  talker  I  am — 
I'm  glad  you've  come  to  see  me! — Well, 
how  do  you  get  on  P  Are  you  really  going 
to  drill  our  boy  P  I  think  you  are  the  right 
man  to  do  it,  you  will  bring  him  into  line-r- 
you  know,  comrade,  what  that  means — 
only  a  soldier  can  do  that.  Only  a  soldier 
can  school  men.  Nothing  but  strict  disci- 
pline !  —  m  warrant,  he'lfcome  out  richt — 
he'll  do  well — Fraulein  Milch  has  luwaya 
said,  *  He'll  come  out  right,  if  he  only  fidja 
into  the  right  hands.'  The  school-masters 
are  all  of  no  use ;  Herr  Knopf  was  yery 
worthy  and  good-hearted,  but  he  didn% 
hold  tne  reins  tight.  Thank  the  Builder  of 
all  the  worlds,  now  it's  all  ngbt  \  — Thank 
you  for  coming  to  see  me.  If  I  can  help 
you,  remember  that  we  are  comrades.  It's 
very  fortunate  that  you  have  been  a  soldier. 
I  have  always  wished — Fraulein  Milch  caa 
testify  that  I've  said  a  hundred  times,  none 
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but  a  soldier  will  do !  — Now  let  ns  make  a 
soldier  of  Roland,  a  tme  soldier,  he  has 
courage,  he  only  wants  the  training !  ^ 

**I  should  like,''  answered  Erie,  "if  I 
reallv  have  the  position  — '' 

'*  Keally  have  the  position  ?  There's  no 
doubt  about  it,  I  tell  you — Pooh,  pooh; 
111  wager  something  on  that.  But,  1  ask 
your  p^on,  I  won't  talk  any  more — what 
were  you  going  to  say,  comrade  ?" 

*'  I  think  we  ought  not  to  tram  him  for 
any  special  calling ;  Roland  must  be  a  cul- 
tivated, wise,  and  good  Hum,  whatever  his 
profession  may  prove  to  be — " 

"Just  so,  just  so  —  excellently  said — 
that's  ri^ht — the  fellow  has  grven  me  much 
anxiety!  How  foolish  people  are,  to  han- 
ker after  millions.  When  they  set  them,  all 
they  can  do  is  to  eat  their  fifi  and  sleep 
d^  hours,  that's  all  any  one  can  do. 
The  chief  point  is—"  here  the  Major  low- 
ered his  voice,  and  raised  his  hand  —  "the 
chief  point  is,  he  must  return  to  nature ; 
that  is  all  the  worid  needs — to  return  to 
natare." 

Eric  luckily  abstained  from  asking  the 
li^or  what  he  precisely  meant  by  this 
m3rsteriou8  proposition,  for  the  Major 
would,  unfortunately,  not  have  beeai  able  to 
tell  him;  but  he  was  fond  of  the  phrase, 
and  always  used  it,  leaving  every  one  to 
find  out  the  meaning  forliimself. 

"To  return  tou nature,  everything  isin- 
duded  in  that,"  he  repeated. 

After  a  while  he  began :  — 

"Yes,  what  was  I  going  to  ask  P  — Tell 
me,  did  not  you  have  a  great  deal  to  bear 
as  a  soldier,  because  you  were  a  conmioner 
and  not  a  noble  ?" 

Eric  answered  in  the  negative,  and  the 
Major  stammered  out,  — 

"Indeed,  indeed — ^you — a  liberally  ed- 
icated  man,  felt  less  of  it.  I  asked  for  my 
disduurge.     Til  tell  you  about  it  sometime." 

Erie  mentioned  that  he  had  been  at  the 
priest's,  and  the  Major  said,  — 

"  He  is  an  excellent  man,  but  I  call  for 
no  aid  of  the  ecclesiastics.  You  know  I 
am  a  Freemason." 

Eric  assented,  and  the  Major  continued : 
**  Whatever  is  good  in  me  has  its  home  in 
that;  we  will  talk  farther  of  it-*I  will  be 
jour  god-father.  Ah,  how  fflad  Herr 
Wridmann  will  be  to  know  you.'^ 

And  again,  at  the  mention  of  Weid- 
Bttim's  name,  it  seemed  as  if  a  beattviful 
riew  of  the  highest  mountains  of  the  land- 
scape was  brought  before  the  mind.  The 
M^  resumed:  — 

"But  now  as  to  the  ecclesiastics.  Look " 
—oft  drew  his  chair  a  little  nearer —  "  look 
at  B^  drum,  it's  all  there  in  that  —  look 


|ron,  I  was  a  drummer — yes,  smile  away, 
if  von  like  — look  you,  everybody  says 
such  a  drum  makes  nothing  but  racket,  and 
I  tell  them  there's  music  in  it,  as  beautiful 
as  — :  I  won't  disparage  any  one  —  as  beau- 
tiful as  any  other — Took  you,  then,  I  say, 
—  mark  m^  words  —  then  1  say,  *  I  will  not 
quarrel  with  you  if  you  hear  nothing  but 
noise,  but  dont  quarrel  with  me,  if  i  hear 
something  ebe.'  Look  you,  I  have  thought 
it  all  over,  everything  else  will  be  made  oy 
machinery,  men  are  yery  clever,  but  drum 
and  trumpet-signals  can  not  be  made  by 
machinery,  human  hands  and  mouths  are 
needed  for  that ;  I  was  a  drummer,  for  ex* 
ample,  I'll  tell  yon  about  it.  Look  yon,  I 
know  by  the  sound  what  sort  of  a  heart  a 
man  haB,  when  he  beats  a  drum;  where 
you,  my  brother,  hear  nothing  but  noise 
and  confbsion,  I  hear  music  and  deep  mean- 
ing. Therefore,  for  Grod's  sake,  no  strife 
alK»ot  religions ;  one  is  worth  as  much  or 
as  little  as  another,  they  only  lead  the 
march ;  but  the  main  thing  is,  how  every 
man  marches  for  himself,  how  he  has  drilled 
himself,  and  what  sort  of  a  heart  he  has  in 
his  body."  ^ 

Eric  was  amused  by  the  eccentricity  of 
this  man,  who  had  a  deep  earnestness  and 
moral  freedom  peculiar  to  himself. 

Standing  his  pipe  near  hun,  the  Major 
asked,  — 

"  Is  there  any  human  being  in  the  world 
whom  you  hate,  at  the  sight  of  whom  the 
heart  in  your  b^d^  gives  a  twist  ?  " 

Eric  answered  m  the  negative,  and  said 
that  his  father  had  always  impressed  it  upon 
him,  that  nothing  injured  one's  own  soul 
like  hatred ;  and  that  for  his  own  sake,  a 
man  ou^  not  to  let  sudi  a  feeling  take 
root  within  him. 

"  That's  the  man  for  me !  that's  the  man 
for  me !  "  cried  the  Major.  "  Now  we 
shall  get  on  together.  Whoever  has  had 
such  a  father  is  we  man  for  me ! " 

He  then  told  Eric  that  there  was  a  man 
in  the  village  whom  he  hated :  he  was  the 
tax-collector,  who  wore  the  St.  Helena  medal 
given  by  the  present  Napoleon  to  the  vet- 
erans, for  tJie  heroic  deeds  in  which  thej 
had  taken  part  in  the  subjugation  of- their 
fatherland.  "  And  would  you  believe  it ! " 
exclaimed  the  Major,  "the  man  has  had 
himself  painted  wiUi  the  St.  Helena  medal ; 
the  portrait  hangs  framed  in  his  room  of 
state,  and  under  It,  in  a  separate  fnune, 
the  diploma  signed  by  the  French  minister. 
I  don't  bow  to  the  man,  nor  return  his  bow, 
nor  sit  down  at  the  same  table  with  him ; 
he  has  a  different  principle  of  honor  from 
mine.  And  tell  me,  ought  there  not  to 
be  some  way  of  punishing  such  men?    I 
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can  only  do  it  hy  showing  my  contempt  <; 
it  is  painful  to  me,  but  mast  I  not  do  it?  " 

The  old  man  looked  much  astonished 
when  Eric  represented  to  him  that  the  man 
ought  to  be  judged  mildly,  since  vanity  had 
great  powers  to  mislead,  and  besides,  many 
governments  had  been  well  pleased  to  have 
their  subjects  win  the  St.  Helena  medal, 
and  the  man,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 
state,  was  not  to  be  sentenced  without  hear- 
ing. 

••That's  good!  that's  good!"  cried  the 
old  Major,  nodding  frequently,  according  to 
his  habit;  ''you  are  the  right  kind  of 
teacher !  I  am  seventy  years  old,  that  is, 
I  am  seventy-three  now,  and  I've  known 
many  men,  and  let  people  say  what  they 
will,  I  have  never  known  a  bad  man,  one 
really  bad.  In  passion,  and  stupidity,  and 
pride,  men  do  much  that's  wrong ;  but,  good 
God !  one  ought  to  thank  his  heavenly  Fa^ 
ther  that  he  isn't  such  as  he  might  venr 
often  have  become.  Thank  you;  thank 
you :  you  have  lifted  the  enemy  from  my 
neck ;  —  yes,  from  my  neck ;  he  has  sat 
there,  heavy  and— look,  here  comes  the 
man  himself! " 

The  collector  was  walking  by  the  s ^Mrden ; 
the  Major  webt  to  the  hedge  with  many 
nods  and  gestures  of  his  hand ;  he  hoped, 
perhaps,  that  the  man  would  utter  the  first 
greeting ;  but  as  this  did  not  happen,  he 
suddenfy  called  out,  with  a  voice  like  the 
explosion  of  a  bomb,  — 

••  Good-morning,  Herr  Collector !  " 

The  man  returned  his  salutation  and  went 
on.  The  old  Major  was  entirely  happy, 
and  passed  his  hand  several  times  over  his 
heart,  as  if  a  stone  or  burden  were  removed 
from  it.  Fraulein  Milch  looked  out  of  the 
window,  and  the  Major  asked  her  to  come 
ont,  as  he  had  something  veiy  good  to  tell 
her.  She  came,  looking  stUl  neater  than 
before,  having  pnt  on  a  white  apron,  in 
which  the  ironed  folds  were  still  fresh.  The 
Major  told  her  that  the  collector  was  not  to 
blame,  for  he  had  received  the  S%,  Helena 
med^  only  in  obedience  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

They  went  together  to  the  house,  and 
the  Major  showed  his  guestthe  rooms  where 
simple  neatness  reigned ;  then  h^  looked  at 
the  barometer,  and  nodded,  saying  to  him- 
self, "  Set  fair." 

Then  he  looked  at  the  thermometer 
screwed  up  by  the  window,  and  wiped  his 
forehead,  as  if  he  had  not  felt  till  then  how 
hot  it  was. 

A  shot  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the 
Major  pointed  out  to  Eric  the  direction 
whence  the  sound  came,  saying,  -* 


**  I  can  hear  the  gun-practice  from  the 
fortress.  I  find  that  the  rifle-cannon  have 
just  the  same  sound  as  the  smooth-bore. 
Ah,  comrade,  you  must  instruct  me  in  the 
new  art  of  war.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  but  when  I  hear  them  firing  down 
there,  all  the  soldier  in  me  wakes  up." 

He  asked  Fraulein  Milch  to  bring  a  bot- 
tle of  wine,  one  of  the  very  best.  Frau- 
lein Milch  seemed  to  have  it  all  ready ;  she 
brought  bottle  and  glasses  directly,  but 
gave  the  Major  a  significant  look,  which  he 
understood,  and  answered :  — 

••  Don't  be  afraid ;  I  know  very  well  that 
I  cant  drink  in  the  morning.  Pray,  cap- 
tain, give  me  your  cork-screw.  I  take  ^ou 
to  be  the  right  sort  of  man,  and  the  right 
sort  of  man  always  has  a  cork-screw  in  his 
pocket." 

Smiling,  Eric  handed  him  his  knife,  which 
was  fittea  with  a  cork-screw. 

While  the  Major  was  opening  the  bottle, 
he  said,  — 

••  And  another  mark  of  a  genuine  man  is, 
that  he  can  whistle.  Comr^e,  be  so  kind 
as  to  whistle  once  for  me." 

Laughter  prevented  Eric  from  drawing 
up  his  lips.  The  bottle  was  uncorked,  and 
they  drank  to .  good  comradeship.  The 
Major  said,  — 

•'  Perhaps  we  are  in  better  spirits  here, 
than  our  friend  Sonnenkamp  in  his  grand 
vilhi.  But  Herr  captain,  I  say  again,  an 
elephant  is  happy,  and  a  fly  is  happy  too ; 
only  the  elephant  has  a  larger  proboscis 
than  the  fly." 

The  Major  laughed  till  he  shook  with  de« 
light  at  his  comparison,  and  Eric  found  the 
lauffhter  contagious,  and  as  often  as  they 
looked  at  each  other,  the  laughter  began 
afresh. 

*•  You  show  me  the  meaning  of  the  prov- 
erb," cried  Eric,  •*  •  a  gnat  may  be  taken 
for  an  elephant,'  and  in  fact  it  is  correct ; 
not  the  size,  not  the  mass,  but  the  organism 
is  the  life." 

••  Just  so,  just  so ! "  exclaimed  the  Major. 
••FrUulein  Milch,  come  in  again  a  mo- 
ment." 

Fraulein  Milch,  who  had  left  the  room, 
re-entered,  and  the  Major  continued,  — 

••  Pray,  captain,  say  that  once  more  about 
the  organism.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  for 
FrSulem  Milch,  for,  look  you,  she  studies 
much  more  than  she  chooses  to  let  any  one 
knoW.  If  you  please,  comrade,  the  organ- 
ism once  more.    I  can't  tell  it  half  so  well." 

What  was  Eric  to  do  P  He  explained  his 
figure  again,  and  the  hiughter  brbke  out 
anew. 

Fraulein  Milch  recommended  to  Eric  the 
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school-master  of  the  Ullage,  as  a  remark- 
ably fine  writer,  and  the  Major  cried,  Uugh- 

**  Yes,  comrade,  Fr'aalein  Milch  is  a  TiTing 
toll  of  honor,  for  the  whole  regioa ;  if  vou 
want  information  about  anyone,  ask  her. 
And  for  HeaTon^s  sake,  don^t  let  the  Count- 
ess Wolfsearten  give  you  any  medicine, 
f^ulein  Milch  knows  much  more  about  it 
^  and  no  one  can  i^ply  leeches  so  well  as 
she  can.^ 

Eric  saw  the  good  old  woman^s  embarrass- 
ment,  and  began  to  praise  her  beautiful 
flowers,  and  thriving  plants,  which  stood  in 
the  window.  The  Slajor  asserted  that  she 
understood  gardening  perhaps  even  better 
than  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  and  if  it  were  only 
known  with  what  small  means  she  raised  her 
plants,  she  would  get  the  first  prize  at  the 
exhibition,  instead  of  the  gentlemen  with 
their  great  forcing-houses. 

Tomins  the  conversation,  FrSulein  Milch 
said  to  £nc  that  it  was  the  chief  misfortune 
of  Roland,  the  poor  rich  boy,  that  he  had 
no  real  satisfaction. 

**No  real  satisfaction?^'  laughed  the 
Major;  '*  just  listen  to  that!  ^ 

'*  Yes,"  asserted  Fiiuilein  Milch,  the  rib- 
boos  and  bows  on  her  cap  nodding  assent- 
ingly  as  she  spoke,  '*  he  has  merely  pleasure 
and  amusements  that  money  can  buy,  but 
they  are  not  genuine;  and  any  one  who 
onlF  drives  through  the  world  for  {pleasure, 
with  nothing  to  do  in  it,  seeks  satisfaction 
in  Tain.'' 

A  eleam  of  pleasure  from  Eric's  eyes 
rested  on  the  good  Fraulein,  and  at  that 
moment  a  secret  bond  of  union,  a  sense  of 
mutual  understanding,  was  formed  between 
them. 

Accompanied  by  both  as  far  as  the  gar- 
dexh-gate,  Eric  left  the  house.  When*  the 
door  was  opened,  a  brown  and  white  span- 
iel jumped  upon  the  Major. 

•«  Halloo !  ^  cried  the  Major,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  scolding  and  caress,  *'  where  have 
yon  been  a^in,  you  disorderly  vagabond, 
who  can  tell  where  P  and  here  we've  had  a 
visitor ;  old  as  you  are,  you  will  never  learn 
good  behavior  and  regular  habits.  Shame 
on  you  —  shame !  " 

DO  spoke  the  Major  to  his  dog  Laadi, 
wdl-known  in  all  the  country  round;  he 
kept  a  female  dog,  because  the  village  dogs 
■ever  fought  with  her. 

As  the  Major  left  the  garden  with  Eric, 
be  said,— 

"  Look  at  these  two  posts,  these  dosely- 
tmuned  ash-trees.  Several  years  ago  I 
■otiQed  that  the  one  at  the  left  got  its  leaves 
tea  CT  eleven  days  before  the  one  at  the 
ii|^   N0W9  once  the  frost  came  unexpect- 


edly, and  the  leayes  withered  on  the  left- 
hand  one,  and  it  drooped  all  summer; 
since  then  it  has  been  prudent,  and  lets  the 
other  get  its  leaves  brst,  and  then  itself 
leaves  out.  Doesnt  it  seem  as  if  trees  had 
understanding  P  Yes,  dear  comrade,  every- 
thing is  better  arranged  in  the  world  than 
we  understand,  and,  loek  you,  though  I 
have  a  pension  and  nothing  to  do,  I  have  so 
niany  things  to  keep  in  sight,  that  the  day 
is  often  too  short.  Now,  good-by,  and  re- 
member that  you  can  always  feel  at  home 
with  us." 

And  as  Erie  shook  hands,  he  added :  «- 

'*  I  thank  you,  for  now  I  have  another 
man  to  hold  dear,  and  that's  the  best  thing 
in  the  world  to  keep  one  young  and  sound." 

Eric  had  gone  seversd  steps,  when  the 
Major  called  to  him  to  stop,  and  coming 
up  to  him,  said :  — 

*'  Yes,  as  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp  —  do  not 
be  led  astray,  comrade.  Men  of  the  world 
either  make  an  idol  of  a  successful  man,  or 
they  abuse  him.  Herr  Sonnenkamp  is  some- 
what rough  outside,  but  he  is  good  at  heart ; 
and,  as  to  his  past  history,  who  is  there  who 
can  feel  satisfied  with  all  his  past  life  P  can 
any  man  P  certainly  not  I,  and  I  dou^t  know 
anyone  who  can.  I  have  not  always  lived 
as  I  wish  I  had.  But  enough,  you  are  wiser 
than  I." 

•*  I  understand  perfectly,"  replied  Eric. 
'*  American  life  is  an  existence  without  a 
seventh  day  of  rest ;  there  is  a  continual 
working  and  striving  to  win  money,  noth- 
ing else.  If  men  Imve  led  such  a  life  for 
hsuf  a  score  of  years,  they  lose  the  power  of 
turning  to  anything  else ;  they  say  to  them- 
selves that  if  they  only  had  enough  —  ah, 
those  who  strive  for  gold  never  get  enough 
—  they  say  then  they  would  devote  them- 
selves to  nobler  ends.  If  it  were  only  still 
gwsible  1  I  understand  you,  and  wonder  at 
err  Sonnenkamp." 

*•  Just  so  — just  so,"  said  the  Major,  **he 
must  have  dragged  himself  through  a  good 
deal  of  mud,  as  a  gold-hunter,  to  get  such  a 
great  property  together.  Yes,  yes,  I  an^ 
easy  —  you  are  wiser  than  I.  But  now, 
just  for  the  first  time,  the  main  question  oc- 
curs to  me — look  at  me,  tell  me  honestly, 
is  it  true  that  you  have  been  to  see  Fraulem 
Manna  at  the  convent  P  " 

•*I  have  been  at  the  convent,  and  saw 
Fitiulein  Manna,  but  without  knowing  her 
or  speaking  to  her." 

••  And  you  didn^t  come  to  establish  your- 
self in  the  house,  in  order  to  marry  the 
daughter  P" 

Eric  smiled,  as  he  said  in  reply,  how 
strangely  this  question  came  to  nim  from 
every  direction. 
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"  Look  you,  comrade,  pat  ihe  maiden  out 
of  your  thoughts,  she  is  as  good  as  betrothed 
to  BaroQ  Pranken  —  I  would  rather  vou 
should  have  her,  but  it  canH  be  changed.^^ 

"^ric  at  last  got  away,  and  went  back 
toward  the  villa  with  cheerful  thoughts. 
Good  powers  were  wdrkin^  together^  to 
keep  Roland  constantly  in  a  circle  of  thought 
and  feelinff,  from  which  he  might  not  devi- 
ate through  his  whole  life. 

He  stopped  before  a  wide-spreading  wal- 
nut tree,  and  looked  up  smiling  into  its  rich 
branches. 

*'  Sonnenkamp  is  right,^  he  said  to  him- 
self; '*  the  planting  of  trees  and  their  growth 
depend  upon  the  surrounding  heights  and 
the  prevailing  winds.  There  are  nervous 
trees,  which  are  killed  by  the  blasts,  and 
others  which  only  strike  root  when  they  are 
blown  this  way  and  that  by  the  wind.  Is 
not  the  life  of  man  such  a  plant  P  the  men 
around  it  constitute  its  climatic  zone.^^ 

Erie  thought  he  was  constantly  getting  a 
better  insight  into  the  influences  which  were 
helping,  and  those  which  were  hindering,  the 
true  growth  of  bis  pupil. 

How  rich  is  the  world !  Up  there  at  the 
oastle  sits  the  old  count  by  his  youne  wife's 
side,  and  creates  for  himself  an  ideal  realm 
of  thought,  after  a  full  and  active  life ;  — 
here  sits  the  old  Major  with  his  house- 
keeper. How  BelU  would  turn  up  her 
nose  if  she  were  compared  with  that  house- 
keeper, and  yet  — 

Suddenly  £ric  heard  carriage  wheels  be- 
hind him,  and  a  man's  and  a  woman's  voice 
called  out  to  him. 

GHAPTKR    VI. 
▲  THIRD  PBBSON. 

On  the  day  that  Eric  had  left  Castle 
Wolfsgarten,  an  habitual  visitor  made  his 
appearance  there ;  this  was  the  son  of  the 
eminent  wine-merchant,  the  so-calledWine- 
count.  He  came  once  a  week,  to  play  chess 
with  the  count.  He  looked  young,  but  he 
was  worn  out  in  soul,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  in  the  world ;  he  derived  no  satisfaction 
from  the  business  of  his  father,  had  money 
enough,  had  learned  a  variety  of  thinss, 
was  something  of  a  musician,  drew  a  litde, 
had  very  various  talents,  but  no  one  pre- 
dominant. All  was  wearisome  to  him ;  hol- 
low and  stale  seemed  that  enioyment  of 
life  which  was  to  be  decorously  nursued. 
Wherefore  should  he  devote  himself  to  the 
restricted  limits  of  some  regular  pursuit,  in 
order  to  make  money?  That  is  wholly 
needless.  He  was  a  director  in  several 
railroads,  and  for  a  period  it  had  satisfied 
him  to  oversee  and  to  manage,  to  be  saluted 


respectfiillr,  and  listened  to  obseqaionsl^y 
bv  the  subordinates  held  strictly  to  their 
place;  but  that  too  became  distaseful  to 
nim.  Travelling,  too,  proffered  him  no- 
thing further,  one  had  to  drag  along  with 
himself  continually  su^h  an  extra  weight  of 
ennui.  He  turned  a  disgusted  eye  upon 
the  worid  which  had  nothing  to  do  for  him, 
and  in  which  he  could  do  nothing.  He  bad 
cultivated  one  talent,  that  of  chess-playing, 
and  as  Clodwig  also  took  great  pleasure  in 
the  game,  and  was  skilful  in  it,  he  came 
every  week  to  Wolfsgarten,  and  played 
with  Clodwig,  for  it  conferred  upon  him  it 
special  regara  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  those 
of  others. 

He  had  also  a  ^rest  reputation,  amons 
all  those  in  the  neighborhood  who  prided 
themselves  upon  the  same  qualities  as  he, 
of  being  a  rake,  and  appearing  to  the  world 
as  a  gallant.  He  had  a  collection  of  lewd 
pictures  of  ever^  kind,  and  one  must  be 
very  intimate  with  him  to  be  able  to  saj 
that  he  had  seen  them  all,  even  to  the  most 
carefully  hidden.  Of  course  the  Wine- 
chevalier  presented  a  very  respectable  ap- 
pearance oefore  the  world.  X^o  one  had 
ever  seen  him  intoxicated,  and,  in  general 
society,  he  alwaprs  ]^layed  the  part  of  one 
very  condescending  and  indifferent,  who  is 
yet  so  noble  as  to  remain  in  intercourse 
with  these  inferior  people,  as  much  as  to 
say.  One  owes  that  much  for  old  acquain- 
tance' sake.  Mothers  always  warned  their 
daughters  of  the  Wine-chevalier,  just  as  one 
speaks  to  children  gf  the  wolf  howling  out- 
side there  in  the  fields,  but  the  mothera 
themselves  did  not  take  it  in  bad  part  when 
he  sometimes  cast  a  languishing  glance  upon 
them,  and  even  when  he  frequently  said 
something  to  them  in  whispers. 

The  Justice's  daughter,  Lina,  was  not  so 
simple  as  the  mother  always  said,  for  she 
declared  that  the  Wine-chevalier  was  that 
transformed  manikin  in  the  fairy-tales,  who 
travelled  to  learn  what  shivering  meant. 

The  Wine-chevalier  of  course  kept  him- 
self fresh  in  his  toilet  and  his  anecdotes, 
and  in  everything,  extemallv  and  inton- 
nally,  that  the  prevailmg  fashion  required, 
from  year  to  year,  living  also  for  several 
montlis  in  Paris.  He  did  not,  like  his 
fiither,  speak  of  his  friend  this  and  the 
other  amoassador,  minister  so  and  so,  and 
prince  so  and  so,  but  he  let  it  be  known 
that  he  lived  in  the  most  inseparable  inti- 
macy with  the  most  famous  members  of  the 
Jocxey  Club. 

The  Wine-chevaKer  always  experienced, 
besides,  some  degree  of  pleasure  in  devot> 
ing  himself  to  paying  courteous  compli- 
ments to  the  virtuous  Frau  Bella,  but  she 
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looked  al  him  tonlaj,  as  if  he  were  not 
present,  and  as  if  she  heard  not  a  word  of 
what  he  was  saying.  The  count  also  was 
so  abstracted  and  absent-minded,  that  he 
ipeedilj  lost  all  the  games,  often'  gazing  at 
him  with  wonderment,  sitting  there  in  the 
ssme  chair  that  Eric  had  occupied. 

A  new  ally  to  the  Wine-cbevalier  made 
Ibs  appearance,  but  this  was  also  of  no 
ayail  to-dav.  A  corpulent  man  dressed 
with  fastidious  nicety  likewise  called  at 
Wol6garten;  he  was  formerly  a  famous 
bsMO,  who  had  married  a  rich  widow  from 
the  neighboring  commercial  city,  and  set- 
tled down  here  m  this  beautiful  region.  At 
odier  times  he  was  well  received  by  Bella, 
for  he  sang  very  agreeably  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  Toice.  When  he  perceived  that 
his  sreetins  to-day  was  not  so  cordial  as 
Qsoal,  he  said  that  he  only  came  to  make  a 
passing  call,  and  Bella  was  vexed  so  much 
the  more ;  she  did  not  like  to  have  Wolfs- 
fluten  regarded  as  a  place  for  casual  visits. 
Wktk  both  had  departed,  Bella  and-  Clod- 
ii%breathed  again  freely. 

Clodwig  went  into  the  cabinet,  where  he 
kept  tbo  collection  of  objects  that  bad  been 
escalated  from  thejmund;  but  all  here 
seemed  changed.  The  urns,  the  vases, 
tito  laduymatories,  swords,  necklaces,  and 
laany  figures  in  relievo  looked  so  very  deso- 
late, and  a  warrior,  only  half  of  whose  face 
ia  bomt  clay  could  be  dug  out,  wore  to-day 
such  a  hideous  visase. 

An  looked  so  forlorn,  as  if  these  thousand 
things,  brought  out  of  the  darkness  under 
ground  into  the  Hgfat,  were  making  their 
moan  to  Clodwig :  What  then  are  we  here 
for  f  There  is  something  wanting  to  us,  — 
a  piece  to  each.  And  if  Clodwig  had  been 
able  to  exhibit  his  soul  with  all  its  emotions, 
he,  the  well-regulated,  would  have  had  no- 
Abig  bat  potsherds  to  show.  Something 
was  wanting  to  him  since  Eric  rode  off. 

With  closed  lips,  and  restless  eyes  that 
seemed  to  be  in  search  of  som^tbing,  he 
went  all  day  long  through  house  and  park. 
Befla  succeeded  at  last,  m  bringing  him  to 
•ay  that  the  ideal  of  his  whole  life  might 
have  been  realized,  but  that  he  had  strangely 
wanted  the  requisite  energy.  He  com- 
plamed,  for  the  first  time,  of  feeling  the 
aeaituacy  and  timidity  of  age. .  He  made  a 
panae,  hoping  that  BeUa  would  complete 
the  suggestion,  but  she  kept  silence ;  and 
in  a  very  roundabout  way,  he  explained 
that  people  indulged  in  manj  luxuries,  and 
yet  not  the  right  ones.  Fmally  he  came 
dhreetly  to  the  point,  that  he  considered  it 
wrone  to  have  permitted  Eric  to  depart,  he 
had  kmg  wished  for  such  a  man,  and  he 
'  ^yentore  perhaps  to  say,  that  he  would 


also  contribute  to  the  advancemeiit  of  the 
young  scholar  with  the  ApoUo-form. 

The  upper  lip  of  Bella  quivered,  and  she 
said,  — 

'*The  captain"— she  was  going  to  say, 
the  captain  in  Goethe^s  "  Elective  Affini- 
ties,^ and  stumbling  over  this  thought,  she 
continued :  —  *'  The  captain,  —  I  mean,  the 
doctor, — would  certainly  consider  himself 
very  fortunate.  But — we  ought  surely  to 
speak  openly.  I  have  the  happiness  of  a 
firmly  estabushed  good  name,  and  we  do 
not  ask  what  people  say — ^* 

"  Speak  out  direct,*^  Clod  wis  said  en- 
couragingly, and  Bella  continued  after  she 
bad  passed  a  fine  pocket-handkerchief  over 
her  face :  — 

<*  Do  you  not  think  that  this  young  man 
—  would  often  —  how  shall  I  express 
it?" 

*'  Put  us  into  an  awkward  position  P " 
suggested  Clodwig.  Bella  nodded,  but 
Clodwig  had  already  thought  that  matter 
over,  and  he  combated  the  notion,  dwelling 
upon  the  consideration  of  how  great  an 
enslavement  it  would  be  of  the  good,  if 
they  must  omit  doing  what  was  noble  be- 
cause the  bad  committed  the  basest  things 
under  the  cloak  of  deceit. 

Bella  now  advised  her  husband  to  send  a 
messenger  to  Eric  immediately,  so  that  he 
might  not  enter  into  any  engagement. 
Clodwiff  pressed  her  hand,  and  went  into 
his  study,  with  an  elastic  step  not  often 
seen  in  him.  He  began  to  write  there, 
but  soon  came  to  Bella  and  said  that  he 
could  not  write,  and  the  simplest  thing  to 
do  was  to  order  the  carriage  and  drive  over 
at  once  to  Villa  Edea. 

Clodwig  avoided,  as  a  general  thing,  all 
immediate  connection  with  Sonnenkamp 
and  his  familpr,  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
with  the  intimacy  of  his  brother-in-law 
there,  but  to-day  nothing  was  said  of  this, 
and  they  drove  off  in  good  spirits. 

Frau  Bella  often  drew  ner^  veil  down 
over  her  face  and  raised  it  again ;  she  was 
very  uneasy,  for  she  thought  over  a  great 
many  things,  and  when  she  noticed  the 
quick  beating  of  her  heart,  she  grasped 
hastily  her  husband^s  hand,  saying,  — 

*<Ah!  you  are  so  good,  so  angel-pure! 
I  could  never  have  believed  that  I  should 
be  continually  discovering  new  excellencies 
in  you." 

With  the  utterance  of  these  words  aloud, 
she  silenced  in  some  degree  the  voice 
speaking  within  her  what  she  was  not 
willing  to  acknowledge  to  herself, — yes,  she 
consciously  disowned  it.  It  is  an  incom- 
prehensible whim,  a  freak — not  of  pas* 
sion,  no  —  how  could  Bella  confess  that  of 
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herself?    It  was  (ihe  freak  of  an  evil  spirit  t 
This  youog  man  must  possess  some  incom- 

Srehensible,  bewildering,  magic  influence! 
ella  hated  him,  for  he  had  disturbed  the 
quiet  of  her  husband,  and  now  was  at- 
tempting to  do  the  same  with  her.  He 
should  atone  for  that !  She  straightened 
herself  back ;  she  was  resolved  to  interrupt 
the  childish,  enthusiastic  plan  of  her  hus- 
band by  the  very  means  of  her  going  with 
him,  and  if  Eric  did  not  perceive  her  op- 
position, she  would  acknowledge  it  in  so 
many  words,  and  thereby  induce  him  to  de- 
cline. 

Entertaining  this  thought,  she  looked  up 
again  in  a  cheerful  mood,  and  Clodwig^per- 
ceiving  it,  settled  upon  a  room  for  Eric, 
and  laid  out  the  new  housel^ld  arrange- 
ment. 

A  new  member  of  the  family  too  was  to 
be  added  for  Bella,  as  she  was  to  invite 
Ericas  mother  to  visit  them.  It  was  for- 
tunate that  Bella  had  already  known  her 
for  some  time  before,  and  held  her  in  hiffh 
esteem.  Clodwig  informed  her  that  the 
Douma^s  also  were  really  of  the  nobility, 
and  their  appellation  was  Doumay  de  Saint 
Mort,  and  that  they  had  dropped  the  title 
only  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots 
from  France,  and  he  would  see  to  it,  in 
case  Eric  made  a  suitable  marriage,  that 
his  title  was  renewed,  —  yes,  he  coiud  prob- 
ably do  more  in  his  behalf. 

Bella  asked  jokingly,  whether  he  might 
not  desire  to  adopt  ium  as  a  son.  Clod* 
wig  declared  that  he  was  not  disinclined  to 
do  so.  With  a  bitter  smile,  but  to  all  ap- 
pearance very  lively,  Bella  answered  that 
it  would  seem  very  strange  for  her  to  have 
a  son  only*  a  few  years  younger  than  she 
was  herself. 

Now  the  disentombed  antiquities  danced 
joyously  before  the  eyes  of  Clodwig,  and 
mdulged  in  all  sorts  of  antics.  Frau 
Bella,  on  the  other  hand,  was  exceedingly 
out  of  humor;  it  was  a  perpetual  aston- 
ishment to  her,  that  her  husband  felt  so 
deep  an  interest  in  these  matters.  She 
had  not'  used  deception  when,  the  winter 
before  their  betrotnal,  she  had  appeared 
to  be  a  cultivated  nature,  recognizing  the 
more  serious  depths  of  existence,  and  had 
manifested  an  interest  in  the  art-productions 
of  the  classic  age,  in  the  sciences,  and  in 
the  higher  retdities  of  life ;  she  had,  in  fact, 
not  wufuUy  misled  him,  for  she  had  always 
supposed  that  every  one  regarded  these  as 
conversational  topics,  proper  subjects  for 
small-talk.  And  m  regird  to  the  study  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  past  and 
the  present,  it  appeared  to  her  as  a  tacitly 
conventional  pastime. 


She  was  terror-stricken  to  perceive  that 
these  great  thoughts  constituted  her  hus- 
band^s  very  life,  that  he  sorrowed  and 
rejoiced  in  all  that  related  to  the  world's 
progress  as  in  family  occurrences,  and 
moreover  that  he  was  even  religious.  He 
did  not  speak,  as  she  did,  of  the  dear 
God,  but  he  would  remain  in  devont  con- 
templation at  every  manifestation  of  the 
Eternal  Providence',  and  wherever  a  con- 
tradiction, a  riddle,  presented  itself,  he  ex- 
perienced even  a  degree  of  feverish  dis- 
turbance. 

Bella  did  not  confess  to  herself  that  the 
whole  appeared  to  her  horribly  pedantic, 
like  a  preacher  or  a  pedagogue ;  she  had 
not  thought  that  she  was  to  marry  a  pedan- 
tic professor,  instead  of  a  live  man. 

But  whether  avowed  or  not,  this  whole 
matter  of  cherishing  a  so-called  hi^er 
interest  was  extremdy  wearisome  to  ner. 
Every  one  plays  only  his  part  in  life,  and  who 
is  to  regaitl  it  in  serious  earnest  P  Those 
poor  devils,  the  scholars  and  the  philan- 
thropists, may  do  so,  if  they  please,  but  not 
a  man  of  a  higher  station.  Now  it  ap- 
peared that  Clodwig  was  ready  to  break  up 
a  regular  routine  existence,  tedious  indeed, 
but  yet  tran(;|uil  and  honorable,  by  the  sud- 
den introduction  of  a  stranger.  It  was  pure 
calumny,  when  they  said  of  Bella  that  she 
had  married  the  count  in  the  hope  of  be- 
coming soon  a  rich  and  attractive  widow. 
The  old  Head-equerry  had  looked  out  for 
a  good  marriage  settlement,  and  a  certain 
part  of  the  income  of  the  great  estate  was 
retained  and  invested  yearly,  Which  did  not 
go  to  the  heir  by  the  collateral  line.  As  I 
nave  f4tid,  it  was  unmitigated  slander  that 
Bella  had  gone  to  the  altar  cherishing  a 
hope  of  widowhood,  but  to  her  alarm  —  she 
covered  it  up  whenever  she  became  con- 
scious of  it  —  she  found  herself  growing 
prematurely  old  by  the  side  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  old  enough  to  be  her  father. 

And  who  knows  how  much  money  Oiod- 
wig  will  spend  upon  this  adventurer.  Dour- 
nay,  who  has  no  regnlar  occupation,  and 
besides,  is  not  in  favor  at  coui*t !  But  the 
worst  is,  that  this  young  man,  with  his  con- 
fident expectation  of  success,  will  wholly 
withdraw  from  her  the  attention  of  her  hus- 
band. They  will  study  with  one  another, 
and  make  explorations,  whilst  thon  wilt  be 
sitting  all  alone;  thou,  the  young  and  fresh 
heart  that  has  devoted  itself  so  nobly,  so 
truly,  so  self-forgetting,  to  the  care  of  the 
old  man! 

Bella  was  sorely  vexed  at  Erie,  because 
he  made  her  entertain  evil  thoughts,  and 
suddenly,  while  looking  at  her  nusband, 
she  cried,  — 
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"In  Grod^B  name !  Tour  lips  are  white. 
Wliftt  is  the  matter?" 

Were  her  eyil  thoughts  suddenly  to  be 
realized  P    But  Clodwig  answered,  — 

"  It's  nothing.  Look !  dliere  he  stands. 
What  a  wonderful  form!  I  fully  believe 
that  he  is  occupied  with  thoughts  of  deepest 
moment,  as  he  stands  there  dreamily,  gaz- 
incdown  at  the  grass." 

The  carriage  rolled  on.  Eric  heard  his 
name  called,  and  looked  in  amazement  at 
(he  husband  and  wife,  who  gave  him  a  coi^ 
dial  greeting.  He  was  made  to  take  a  seat 
m  the  carriage,  and  Clodwig's  glance  to  his 
wife  said,  *' Hast  thou  ever  seen  a  nobler 
specimen  of  a  human  form  P  " 

Eric  was  asked  whether  he  had  accepted 
definitely  the  situation,  and  when  he  re- 
plied in  the  negative,  Clodwig  extended  his 
Land  to  him,  and  said,  — 

**  You  will  find  a  welcome  with  me." 

Nothing  farther  could  be  said,  for  just 
dien  Sonnenkamp  trotted  up  on  his  black 
horse,  and  he  was  extremely  glad  to  be 
able  to  salute  such  visitors;  he  was  very 
much  surprised,  however,  to  see  Eric  on 
such  intimate  terms  with  them.  He  rode 
up  to  the  coach-door;  and  yety  joyfully  and 
respectfully  welcomed    the  guests  to  the 

Hardly  had  they  left  the  carriage,  when 
another  drove  into  the  court,  and  the  phy- 
iieian  got  out. 

CHAPTSR  yn. 

THB    FIRST  BOSS  IN    FBBE-LAMB. 

Eeio  acquired  an  entirely  new  regard  by 
the  arrival  of  Clodwig  and  Bella.  For  the 
first  time  Sonnenkamp  called  him  "  dear 
friend." 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  offered  his  arm  to 
Bella,  which  she  accepted,  turning  slowly 
toward  him,  that  Clodwig  mi^t  see  how 
great  a  sacrifice  she  was  making ;  her  hand 
rested  lightly  on  Sonnenkamp^s  arm.  As 
she  was  thus  walking  on,  holding  the  arm 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  she  stopped 
full  of  wonder,  for  there  was  a  rose  bloom- 
ing in  fjaU  beauty  upon  a  rose-bush  raised 
m  the  Republic. 

Herr  l^npenkamp  hastened  to  pluck  it, 
and  presented  it  to  her  in  some  pretty 
words.  Bella  said  that  she  was  very  much 
ebSged  to  bim,  and  seemed  not  to  notice 
ttai  he  again  proffered  his  arm.  They 
vni  St  once  to  the  hot-houses.  Joseph, 
vio  was  always  present  at  the  right  time, 
at  if  specially  summoned,  received  from 
his  oMater  orders  to  inform  Fraulein  Perini 
mi  F»m  Ceres  of  the  visit.  Joseph  un- 
dbntood. 


The  doctor  had  been  summoned  to  Frau 
Ceres,  but  when  she  learned  what  guests 
had  arrived,  she  immediately  declared  that 
she  was  well ;  but  she  was  cunning  enough 
to  say  to  the  doctor,  that  merely  seeing  him 
had  made  her  well.  Doctor  Richard  under- 
stood. 

In  the  meantime,  Clodwig  had  said  to 
Eric,  "You  don't  remain  here;  you  go 
with  us.    I  can't  leave  you." 

He  jerked  the  words  out  briefly  and  rap- 
idly, as  one  utters  in  a  compressed,  uni- 
form tone  something  which  has  lain  in  his 
mind  for  a  long  time. 

Just  then,  Roland  came  down  the  moun- 
tain, with  his  camp-stool  and  drawing-board, 
and  Bella  called  out  to  him,  while  far  off,  in 
a  verv  friendly  ••  welcome." 

'*  fiow  handsome  he  is !"  said  she  to  those 
standing  about  her.  '*  He  who  could  fix  per- 
manentfy  this  image  of  the  marvellous  boy 
as  he  is  coming  ^on^,  would  have  a  pic- 
ture out  of  the  Grecian  age,  by  changing 
camp-stool  and  portfolio  mto  spear  and 
shield."  I 

Bella  perceived  the  look  of  hapoiness  in 
Eric's  eyes,  and  said  to  him :  —  ••  Yes,  Herr 
Doctor,  I  once  gave  to  an  artist  at  the  cap- 
ital the  design  tor  a  picture  as  I  saw  Ro- 
land ;  he  had  sprung  across  the  road,  and 
had  cast  an  alms  into  the  hat  of  a  street- 
beggar  sitting  upon  a  heap  of  stones ;  and 
as  he  sprang  back,  so  well  formed  and  grace- 
ful, every  muscle  stretched,  and  his  coun- 
tenance so  beaming  with  the  delight  of  be- 
neficence, it  was  a  wonderful  sight  that  can 
never  be  forgotten." 

Clodwig  looked  down  to  the  ground; 
Bella  was  evidently  not  aware  that  it  was 
not  she,  but  he,  who  had  thus  seen  Roland 
and  given  the  order  to  the  artist. 

Roland  was  very  much  surprised  at  the 
visit,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
greeted,  Bella  saying  to  her  husband, — 
•'Clodwig,  kiss  him  for  me!"  Clodwig 
embraced  the  youth,  who  now  turned  to 
Eric  with  a  puzzled  look. 

**  If  the  Herr  Captain  remains  with  us, 
you  must  visit  us  often,  dear  Roland,"  said 
Bella. 

Sonnenkamp  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
that  meant,  but  the  dan^r  of  losing  Eric 
seemed  immediately  to  sSect  the  youth,  so 
that  he  looked  up  m  a  help-imploring  way. 
And  it  was  now  clear  to  Eric,  what  was  in- 
tended in  regard  to  him,  and  he  now  for 
the  first  time  understood  what  was  inter- 
rupted by  Sonnenkamp's  coming  up  to  the 
carriage. 

They  took  only  a  hasty  look  at  the 
greenhouses,  for  £ella  said  that  when  it  was 
green /ind  blooming  outside,  the  imprispn- 
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ment  of  the  plants  had  somethiog  oj^ressive 
to  her. 

FrSulein  Periiu  soon  appeared,  sent  by 
Frau  Ceres,  to  make  known  her  intention 
not  to  be  sick  to-daj. 

Bella  and  Friiulein  Perini  had  separated 
themselves  from  the  men ;  they  had  much  to 
say  to  each  other,  and  Eric  was  naturally 
the  first  subject.  Bella  could  not  forbear 
ezpressine  her  surprise  to  Frttulein  Perini, 
that  she  nad  so  completely  seen  through 
the  singular  man,  although  Fraulein  Penni 
had  not  really  yet  said  anything.  But  this 
remark  forced  her  to  reply,  though  nothing 
of  her  real  opinion  was  given ;  for  Friiulein 
Perini  said  that  she  constantly  felt  fresh  ad- 
miration at  the  Grerman  learned  world, 
meaning  to  include  Bella,  who  was  to  be 
almost  looked  upon  as  a  learned  woman. 

Bella  took  no  notice  of  this  eauivocal 
compliment ;  she  assumed  a  matronly  tone, 
while  confessing  that  she  had  no  near  rela- 
tion to  the  young  men  of  the  day,  and  was 
not  sure  that  she  understood  them.  Nei- 
ther one  of  the  ladies  seemed  to  come  out 
fully  with  her  opinion,  and  each  appeared 
to  regard  the  otner  as  cherishing  a  secret 
inclination  for  Eric. 

"  Do  you  know,*^  said  Fran  Bella,  look- 
ing very  attentively  at  the  rose  which  Son- 
nenkamp  had  given  her,  •**  do  you  know 
that  this  man  with  the  double  title  has  an  in- 
sultingly low  opinion  of  the  female  sex  ?  " 

'*  No,  I  did  not  know  that,  but  it  may  be 
a  part  of  that  radical  heresy,  as  Baron  von 
Pranken  calls  it,  which  he  parades  with 
inch  manifest  conceit/* 

'*But  what  opinion  have  yon  formed 
about  Herr  Doumay  ?  " 

**  I  have  not  formed  any  opinion  about 
him." 

••Why  not?" 

••  I  am  not  impartial ;  he  does  not  belong 
to  our  church.^ 

••But  supposing  that  he  did  belong  to 
our  church,  how  would  you  then  regard 
himP" 

••  It  is  not  to  be  supposed.  This  compla- 
oent  self-assumption  is  not  possible  with  a 
person  who  has  subjected  himself  to  the. di- 
vine law ;  his  deportment  is  that  of  a  prince 
travelling  incog.,  or  more  properly,  as  Herr 
Baron  von  Pranken  toys,  •  the  man  coaches 
round  the  woiid  in  a  lecturer^s  invisible 
chair.* " 

The  two  women  laughed.  Bella  had 
found  out  enough.  She  ver^  carefully  im- 
pressed upon  Friiulein  Perim  the  necessity 
of  exerting  all  her  influence  a^inst  the  re- 
ception of  a  man  proud  of  nis  unbelief. 
Fr&ulein  Perini  held  her  cvoss  with  her  left 
hand,  and  looked  somewhat  mischievously 


at  Bella.  Then  the  countess  does  not  wish 
to  have  him  here.  Is  she  trying  to  bring 
him  into  her  own  house,  and  gettine  up  a 
nice  intrigue  against  her  husband  P  pho 
hinted,  not  without  mischievous  satisfaction, 
that  Herr  von  Pranken,  who  had  occasioned 
all  this,  must  also  find  the  proper  remedy. 
Bella  gave  out  also  that, Eric  was,  perhaps, 
unsuitable  in  another  view ;  and  here,  for 
the  third  time,  it  was  expressly  said,  that 
Eric  was  a  ••  dan^rous  "  man. 

Fraulein  Perini  had  spoken  of  it  as  ap- 
plicable, in  two  respects,  to  one  present 
and  to  one  absent,  for  the  special  interest 
of  Bella  had  not  escaped  her  penetrating 
eye. 

Quickly,  and  in  order  to  conceal  how 
well  she  had  hit  the  mark,  she  added,  that 
a  man  like  Otto  von  Pranken  had  certainly 
no  one  to  be  afraid  of.  She  spioke  with 
sympathizing  eagerness  of  his  journey,  that 
perhaps  it  was  imprudent,  but  one  must  let 
the  passionate  youthful  heart  take  its  own 
course,  and  it  ollen  brought  about  the  right 
result  better  than  cautious  deliberation  and 
consideration.  But  Fraulein  Perini  spoke 
very  plainly,  and  Bella  replied  as  plainly, 
in  condemnation  of  Pranken^s  desire  to  go 
counter  to  the  social  ordinances,  but  any 
such  tendency  must  be  indulged,  thougn 
with  great  reluctance  on  their  part. 

Again  the  conversation  reverted  to  Eric, 
and  Bella  was  now  extremely  good-hu- 
mored. She  pitied  the  man^s  aged  mo- 
ther, regarded  the  self-conscious  bearing  of 
the  youth  as  in  reality  timidity ;  he  carried 
a  haughty  outside,  that  he  might  cover  up 
thereby  the  menial  dependence.  An  ele- 
vation of  the  eyelids  disclosed  that  Fnin- 
lein  Perini  was  slishtly  hurt,  and  Frau 
Bella  quickly  added,  that  pious  natures 
are  never  really  oppressed  by  dependence, 
for  they  have  in  themselves  'a  higher  posi- 
tion, yes,  they  are  through  piety  constituted 
the  equals  of  anybody. 

Fraulein  Penni  smiled;  she  understood 
how  kindly  Bella  treated  her,  and  there  was 
no  need  of  the  friendly  pressure  of  the 
hand  to  make  her  perceive  it. 

A  servant  came,  and  announced  that 
Frau  Ceres  would  receive  the  gracious 
countess  in  the  balcony-saloon ;  she  was  not 
allowed  by  her  physician  to  go  out  into  the 
open  air. 

FrtLulein  Perini  accompanied  Bella  as  far 
as  the  outside-stairs,  and  made  there  a  very 
polite  courtesy;  Bella,  however,  grasped 
both  her  hands  with  irrepressible  coraiality, 
and  said  that  she  should  like  such  a  friend 
as  Fi^ulein  Perini  for  daily  intercourse; 
she  pressingly  urged  her  to  confer  the 
honor  of  a  visit  without  any  delay. 
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When  the  rastlioff  of  BeQa^s  garments 
was  no  longer  heard/FrHolein  Perini  clawed 
with  her  httle  hand  like  a  cat,  which,  si- 
l^itly  larking,  has  caught  something ;  con- 
temptoooslj  she  opened  her  eyes,  alwi^ 
so  veiled,  and  her  small  mouth  almost 
uUered  the  words,-* 

'*  You  are  all  deluded.** 

Fran  Ceres  complained  of  her  constant 
snfferine,  and  Fran  Bella  attempted  to 
console  ner,  sayins  that  she  had  everything, 
and  especially  sucn  splendid  children.  She 
knew  not  which  to  praise  most,  the  charm- 
ing attractions  of  Roland,  or  the  angelic  na- 
ture of  Manna. 

Bella  seldom  came  into  Sonnenkamp^s 
house,  but  when  she  came  there,  she  was 
alwayv  seized  by  a  passion  which  is  per- 
haps peculiarly  a  woman^s  -  passion.  She 
lived  at  Wolfsgarten  in  an  abundance  which 
left  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  as  soon 
as  she  drove  through  the  gate  of  Villa 
Eden,  an  evil  spirit  caoM  over  her;  and 
the  demon^s  name  is  Envy  —  envy  of  this 
exuberant  superfluitv,  where  there  was  no 
dragging  along  under  the  burden  of  old 
lumber  and  decaying  remnants,  but  everv- 
ihing  newlv  created.  And  as  often  as  she 
Uiougfat  of  Frau  Ceres,  sparkles  flashed 
before  her  eyes,  for  she  /saw  then  the  dia- 
mond ornaments  of  Frau  Ceres,  such  as  the 
reLniing  princess  herself  did  not  possess* 

'she  was  thoroughly  condescending  and 

SM^ous  to  Frau  Ceres,  and  she  was  happy 
t  she  could  be  condescendinff*  These 
people  can  buy  everything  for  themselves, 
out  not  a  noble,  historically  famous  name ; 
and  if  the  proposal  of  Otto  succeeds,  it  is  onlv 
the  covering  up  of  lowness  with  a  fresh 
vsmish,  which  is  always  begging,  "  Do  not 
tonoli  me,  if  you  do,  I  shall  rub  off.** 

Eric  was  here  also  naturally  a  prominent 
sobject  of  conversation,  and  F^u  Belia 
rniessed  theTOse  to  her  mouth,  in  order  to 
hide  her  langh,  when  Frau  Ceres  said,  •*- 

**I  should  like  to  have  the  Herr  Captain 
te  myself.** 

"For  yourself?^ 

*^  Yea.  But  I  don*t  think  I  can  learn  any- 
Anff  more,  I  am  too  old  and  too  stupid. 
Ha  £am*t  let  me  learn  anything.**  . 

Fnm  Bella  contested  very  zealously  this 
aodesty.  Was  not  Frau  Ceres  beautiful 
twiyotni^P  She^micribt  be  taken  indeed 
ArBolaiK[*s  sister.  Was  she  not  prudent 
mA,  ^^ant  in  her  deportment  P  Frau 
Ok^  Mailed  and  noddea  continually,  ap- 
pdUfa^  to  believe  that  it  was  all  true.  But 
BAr  BdOa  feH  obliged  to  take  her  leave,  as 
'  aited  to  spare  the  delicate  oi^ganisa- 
ppran  Sonnei^aunp. 
Ceres  looked  up  timidly  *t  liiese 


words ;  she  did  not  know  whether  that  was 
praise  or  blame.  Bella  took  leave,  kissing 
Frau  Ceres  upon  the  forehead. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  had  left  the  count  and 
Eric ;  he  had  many  things  to  see  after  in 
the  housCj  also  letters  and  despatches  had 
come  in,  which  required  an  immediate  an- 
swer. He  sent  moreover  for  the  Major  to 
dinner,  and  gave  orders  that  if  they  did  not 
find  him  at  home,  they  should  go  for  him 
to  the  castle. 

Clodwigwent  with  Roland  and  Eric  to 
their  room,  and  before  they  were  aware, 
they  became  engaged  so  earnestly  in  con- 
versation that  uiey  wholly  forgot  Roland. 
The  youth  sat  there  dumb,  looking  some- 
times ajt  t)ne,  and  sometimes  at  the  other. 
He  did  not  understand  what  they  were  say- 
ing, but  he  could  fbel  how  much  they  were 
enjoying.  When  Clodwig  had  retired  to 
his  own  room,  Roland  seized  Eric*s  hand 
and  cried :  — • 

••  I  will  also  learn,  I  will  also  study  aM* 
whatever  you  want ;  I  want  to  be  like  you 
and  Clodwig.** 

A  thrill  passed  throng  Eric*s  soul.  The 
invitation  from  Clodwiff  was  exactly  the 
ideal  of  all  that  he  could  desire,  but  here 
was  an  actual  duty  of  life ;  he  could  not 
dioose  any  longer  what  course  to  take. 

OHAFTBB  Vm. 
I  6ERVB. 

Thb  Major  fortunatel;^  came  as  they  were 
about  to  sit  down  to  dinner.  He  was  ex* 
treonely  glad  to  meet  Clodwig  ai)d  Bella 
here;  every  manifestation  of  fneofdliness 
between  individuals  was  a  cordial  to  him : 
it  confirmed  his  proposition  that  all  human 
bein^  were  immeasurably  good,  and  he 
could  thereby  silence  the  refers  and  the 
doubters.  He  was  grateful  to  Clodwig  and 
Bella,  as  if  he  had  received  a  persona!  fa- 
vor ;  he  looked  at  the  chairs  as  if  he  would 
enjoin  them  to  seat  right  comfortably  theiis 
oocupMits.  He  extended  his  hand  to  Erie 
as  to  a  son;  he  had  become  thoroughly 
attached  to  him,  and  now  he  complained  to 
him,  with  the  tone  of  a  child  who  has  eaten 
dainties  by  stealth,  that  he  had  allowed  Inm- 
self  to  be  enticed ;  for,  wishing  to  see  for 
himself  whetiier  the  workmen  at  the  castle 
had  good  food  to  eat,  he  had  made  trial  of- 
it,  and  it  tasted  so  unexpectedly  good,  that 
he  had  completely  satisfied  his  appetite. 

Eric  comibrtea  him  with  the  suggestion; 
that  the  uee  dishes  might  yet  peraaps  ^ikA 
some  spare  room. 

The  Major  nodded ;  he  said  to  Josoph 
the  magic  word»  **  Allas<^.**  Joseph  tm^ 
dersto^xl.    At  a  small  side-table  he  poured 
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out  firom  a  bottle  mirrounded  hj  little 
glasses ;  the  Major  drank  off  the  tonic 

**  That^s  a  quartermaster ; "  then  he  nod- 
ded to  Eric,  and  his  face  lau^ied  all  over, 
as  Eric  responded :  —  ' 

'*  Of  course,  the  spirit  orders  the  rulgar 
mass  to^ve  way." 

Frau  (>re8  did  not  come  to  dinner.  They 
had  hardly  taken  their  seats,  before  the 
physician  was  called  away ;  he  immediately 
rose.  Sonnenkarop  entreated  him  to  re- 
main, but  Clodwig  said  in  a  very  decided 
tone,  that  he  would  like  to  urge  him  to  obey 
the  summons,  for  if  one  placed  himself  in 
the  situation  of  those  who  were  expecting 
the-  physician,  it  would  appear  a  cruel  thing 
to  be  detaining'  him  here  meanwhile  for 
one^s  own  enjoyment. 

**  That  is  a  nobleman,  a  genuine  noble- 
man !  ^  said  the  Major  to  Eric,  and  Roland, 
on  hearing  it,  looked  round  as  if  somebody 
had  suddenly  seized  hold  of  him.  Is  his 
&ther,  then,  not  noble,  for  desiring  the 
contrarv  P 

Eric  had  a  feeling  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  boy^s  mind,  and  said  to  the  Major,  so 
that  Roland  could  not  but  hear  him,  — 

'*Herr  Sonnenkamp  spoke  qn  the  very 
jast  supposition,  that  the  country  people 
very  often  exaggerate  the  danger^  and  need- 
lessly hurry  the  physician." 

**  That^s  true.  Tve  made  a  mistake,  —  I 
thank  you,  comrade." 

Roland  drew  a  long  breath,  he  gave  Eric 
a  smile ;  he  would  luLve  liked  to  embrace 
and  to  luss  him. 

Eric  understood  this  smile.  The  table 
teemed  disturbed,  for  the  physician,  who 
had  easily  and  briskly  led  the  conversation, 
left  a  eap  bv  his  departure;  and  as  they 
were  obliged  to  sit  more  closely  together 
bodily,  in  order  to  fill  up  this  vacant  space, 
to  it' seemed  as  if  they  must  now  also  for 
the  first  time  draw  nearer  togetiier  spirit- 
ually. And  the  call  made  upon  them  to 
go,  in  imagination,  with  the  f>hysiGian  to 
w  bedside  of  a  moaning  patient,  and  to 
the  lamenting  relatives,  had  also  interrupted 
tlie  pleasant  mood  with  which  they  had 
seated  Uiemselves  in  good  cheer  at  the 
table. 

Eric,  who  might  well  consider  that  the 
visit  of  Clodwig  and  Bella  was  meant  for 
bim,  felt  under  a  double  obligation  to  en- 
tertain the  guests  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
brinff  the  company  at  table  into  a  congenial 
mood.  But  while  he  was  yet  in  search  of 
•ome  thoughts  to  direct  the  general  conver- 
sation, ^e  Major  stole  a  march  upon  him. 

He  smited  beforehand  very  pleasantly,  for 
he  had  something  to  tell,  and  now  was  the 
•ptesttime. 


"  Herr  Sonnenkamp,*^  he  began,  and  his 
face  again  became  blood-red,  for  he  had  to 
speak  in  the  presence  of  many  persons,  ^- 

'*  Herr*Sonnenkamp,  it  is  said  m  the  news- 
paper that  you  are  soon  to  receive  a  great 
number  of  visitors." 

*  *  I P    In  the  newspaper  P  " 

'*  Yes.  It  is  not  saia  in  so  many  words* 
but  I  infer  so.  It  is  said  there,  that  an  emi- 
gration is  now  taking  place  from  America, 
on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  living  there ; 
many  families  are  coming  from  the  New 
World  to  Europe,  because  they  can  live 
with  us  at  more  reasonable  prices,  and  in  a 
pleasantcr  way." 

The  Major  congratulated  himself,  that  he 
had  pushed  forward  into  the  gap  something 
very  agreeable  and  very  suitable.  He  drank 
off,  at  one  draught,  with  great  gusto,  a  glass 
of  his  favorite  Burgundy. 

Sonnenkamp  remarked  in  a  careless  way, 
that  probably  a  prejudice  would  be  created 
against  Americans,  like  that  which  existed 
against  English  travellers. 

No  one  again  took  up  the  conversation ; 
they  would  gladly  have  heard  Clodwig  talk, 
but  he  was  constrained  from  the  feeling  that 
he  had  intruded  into  a  strange  house,  had 
there  sat  down  as  a  guest,  and  yet  all  the 
time,  he  was  intending  to  commit  a  theft. 
This  made  him  ill  at  ease  and  reserved. 

Eric  took  a  different  view  of  his  deport- 
ment. He  gave  a  fortunate  turn  to  the 
conversation,  referriujg  to  Goethe^s  poem 
which  extolled  America  because  it  had  no 
ruined  castles,  and  passins  on  to  the  favor- 
ite pursuits  of  Clodwig  and  of  Sonnenkamp, 
and  indeed  drawing  a  parallel  between  a 
fondness  for  antiqmty  and  for  the  rearing 
of  plants.  Eric  was  very  animated  and 
communicative,  introducing  matters  which 
he  knew  would  awaken  interest,  and  yet  in 
the  very  midst  of  his  talk  there  was  an  ac- 
companying feeling  of  self-reproach.  Until 
now,  throughout  his  whole  lim,  he  had  sim- 
ply replied  to  questions  put  to  him,  and  had 
always  spoken  either  to  impart  something  to 
others,  or  to  enlighten  them ;  now  be  was 
speaking  with  the  view,  at  any  rate  with  the 
secondary  view,  of  appearing  well,  taking 
pleasure,  in  the  effect  of  this  and  that  ex- 
pression. He  was  startled  when  he  be- 
came aware  of  it,  and  continued,  speaking 
fiirtber.  He  repelled  the  reproachful  soff- 
eestton,  saying  to  himself  that  it  was  reaUy 
bis  duty  to  play  the  part  of  host.  His  eyes 
glistened,  and  he  brought  Sonnenkamp  and 
Clodwiff  into  a  state  of  pleasant  animation. 

The  Udies  also  received  their  share.  But 
Bella  had  a  n&anner,  —  and  since  she  had  it, 
it  must  be  well-mannered,  —  when  she  was 
not  leading  the  oonversation, — no  mattei 
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wbo  was  speaking,  or  what  was  epoken 
abont,  —  a  manner  of  introdacing  into  the 
little  circle,  where  it  was  a  distarbin^  ele- 
ment, a  dialogue  with  the  person  sitting 
next  to  her,  and  hinderinff  hmi,  eren  if  be 
wished  to  do  so,  from  falling  into  the  gen- 
eral stream  of  conversation. 

Eric  had  vanity  enough  to  make  him  note 
ber  want  of  interest ;  it  vexed  him  at  first, 
but  afterwards  he  thought  tio  more  about  it. 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  was  very  well  satined 
with  the  family-tutor,  who  not  only  made  a 
good  appearance  in  his  own  sphere,  and 
gave  to  him  the  rightfiil  consideration,  but 
whose  very  presence  was  an  ornament  of 
the  house,  and  brought  to  his  table  the  no- 
blest of  the  land. 

Clodwis  a^in  requested  that  he  might 
be  immediately  informed  of  every  remains 
of  Roman  Antiquities  discovered  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  castler;  Sonnenkamp  prom- 
ised it  with  readiness,  and  gave  an  extremely 
hamoroQs  account  of  the  silly  motives  attril^ 
Qted  to  him  for  rebuilding  the  castle. 
Some  said  he  wished  to  figure  in  "  BSde- 
ker's  Traveller's  Manual,'*  which  people 
carried  with  them  in  the  summer  season, 
when  they  passed  up  and  down  the  river, 
so  that  the  castle  mi^ht  be  pointed  at,  and 
the  bored  English,  with  finger  upon  the  line 
of  the  book,  might  gape  at  it  awhile  with 
open  mouth ;  but  that  really  an  SBSthetio  rea- 
son determined  him.  Hehonestlv  confessed 
that  he  intended}  in  rebuilding  the  castle,  to 
give  a  harmonious  finish  to  the  view  from  his 
work-room  window,  desiring  at  the  same 
time  to  make  some  contribution  to  the  beauty 
of  the  €rerman  fatherland. 

There  was  always  a  peculiar  tang  in  Son- 
nenkamp's  utterance  of  these  words,  **  Ger- 
man fatherland ; ''  one  could  detect  therein 
something  like  deep-seated  savage  hate,  and 
yet  the  tone  was  rather  that  of  tender  pity 
and  commiseration.  Sonnenkamp  knew 
that  Clodwig  was,  of  all  things  else,  a  pa- 
triot, and  he  was  readv  to  strike  this  chord. 
&ic  looked  at  Roland,  to  see  if  he  noticed 
tiie  hypocrisy,  for  it  was  no  longer  ago  than 
Sunday,  that  Sonnenkamp  had  expressed 
Uowelf  so  atrangel;^  and  contemptuou  * 
wlien  the  conversation  turned  on  the  i 


ject  of  voting.    But  Roland's  features  were 
motionless. 

In  one  view,  it  was  encouraging  that  the 
inconsiderate  mind  of  the  youth  did  not  per- 
ceive the  contradiction ;  while  in  anotner, 
Eric  saw  here  an  enhancement  of  the  diflU 
culty  of  his  work  as  an  educator ;  it  was  in- 
deed his  principal  problem,  to  awaken  and 
to  establish  in  the  mind  of  his  pupil  the  con- 
seoutiveness  and  interlinking  of  all  thought 
and  all  action. 

Sonnenkamp  expatiated,  too,  on  the  many 
strange  things  imputed  to  him ;  and  yet  no 
one  had  real^  made  the  charge :  but  he  him- 
self, tog^her  with  Pranken,  had  spread  the 
report,  that  he  was  desirous  of  giving  his 
own  name  to  the  castle,  the  line  of  the  orig- 
inal family  having  long  since  become  ex- 
tinct. It  was  repiurted  that  the  Rauhenbere 
coat  of  arms  was  not  accurately  known,  and 
yet  that  it  was  purposed  to  place  it  again 
over  the  entrance  of  the  restored  castle. 

Clodwig,  who  prided  himself,  notwith- 
standing ail  his  liberality,  in  knowing  the 
genealogy  of  all  the  princely  and  noble 
families,  with  their  coats  of  arms,  affirmed 
that  the  Rauhenberg  coat  of  arms  was  un- 
mistakably certain,  and  that  it  had  as  a  de- 
vice a  Moor's  head  on  a  blue  ground  in  the 
lefi  field,  and  in  the  right,  a  pair  of  scales. 
The  family  had  greatly  distinguished  itself 
in  the  crusades,  and  had  been  at  that  time 
invested  with  a  high  judicial  function. 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  in  a  very  friendly 
manner,  and  ne  almost  grinned,  as  he  re- 
quested the  count  to  favor  him,  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  a  drawing. 

Eric's  rich  store  of  Iniowledge  was  again 
a  matter  of  surprise,  as  he  excited  attention 
by  the  information  he  gave  concerning  ar- 
morial mottoes. 

^  They  were  in  very  good  spirits  whilst  as- 
signing to  some  one  of  their  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance one  and  another  motto,  which 
sometimes  seemed  a  laughable  contrast  to 
the  real  character,  and  sometimes  a  striking 
expression  of  it. 

**  What  motto  would  you  select  for  your- 
self?^ Sonnenkamp  asked  Eric;  and  he 
gave  for  areply  these  two  simj^e  words :  — 

*Iienre/ 
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▲  DOUBLE  RESCUB. 


It  happened,  as  if  by  aoGideat,  that  EMc 
and  Frau  Bella  walked  toget^r,  and  BeUa 
tried  a  little  experiment  to  see  in  what  di- 
rection it  woula  be  safe  to  venture,  by  re- 
marking that  she  was  surprised  at  Ericas 
understanding  her  good  husband  so  thoroi^- 
Ijy  for  it  was  not  so  easy  to  live  with  him 
as  it  seemed.  She  said  this  very  warily, 
and  it  might  be  taken  for  simple  prabe. 
£ric  replied :  — 

**  The  world  is  so  much  the  more  indebted 
to  yon,  gracious  lady,  for  the  ^ount  has 
gained  new  youth  through  you/' 

Bella  nodded.  Eric  had  quietly  and  se- 
curely taken  the  first  step  toward  a  good 
understanding;  to  recognise  her  sacrifice 
was  a  delicate  politeness  on  his  part.  She 
went  on  to  speak  very  enthusiastically  of 
Clodwig,  and  of  her  happiness  in  being  able 
to  do  anting  towards  cherishing  a  pure 
spirit,  without  making  any  demand  for  ner^ 
•elf.  it  was  so  beautiful  /to  sacrifice  one^s 
self,  to  serve  quietly,  unrecognized  and  un- 
noticed; and  here  there  came  in  a  word 
about  the  childlike  mind,  so  placed  that 
Eric  could  apply  all  she  had  said  to  his  vo- 
cation as  a  teacher. 

Eric  expressed  his  agreement  with  her, 
simply  and  without  embarrassment,  and 
Frau  Bella  could  not  tell  whether  he  had 
really  not  understood  her,  or  whether  he 
chose  to  seem  not  to  understand.  She 
knew  how  to  intimate  with  deUcacy  how 
difficult  it  was  to  deal  with  just  such  a  man 
as  Clodwig,  though  he  seemed  so  unexact* 
ing  and  so  yielding ;  she  begsed  Eric  to  help 
her  in  makmg  the  eveninff  of  his  days  com* 
pletely  happy ;  she  said  lul  this  with  a  tone 
of  feeling  which  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 

Eric  expressed  his  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  well  to  disturb  so  peaceful  a  life 
by  the  introduction  of  a  third  person ;  he 
acknowledged  that  he  was  still  wanting  in 
tact,  was  capricious,  and  passionate. 

"You  are  so  sincere  that  you  have  no 
need  of  beinst  diffident,^  answered  Bella. 

She  looked  searohiuf^ly  at  Eric;  her  fan 
fell,  and  as  he  picked  it  up  she  gave  him 
her  hand  in  thanks.  With  much  tact  and 
ehfukce  of  expression,  but  with  emotion 
which  made  her  breast  heave,  she  extolled 
the  good  fortune  which  allowed  her  to  de- 
vote herself  to  a  noble  man,  and  to  have  a 
friend  who  tborouffhly  understood  her. 
Eric  could  not  tell  whether  the  latter  part 
of  her  remark  applied  to  him  or  to  Clodwig. 

"  There  he  comes !  '*  cried  Bella  sudden- 
ly. '*  See,  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  his  never 
to  cany  a  cane,  though  he  needs  it.^ 


She  went  to  meet  her  husband,  and  he 
turned  his  steps  towards  her.  Clodwig 
seated  himself  under  a  fine  cedar,  wh^e 
pretty  rustic  chairs  were  placed ;  Eric  and 
bella  stood  before  him.  And  now  Clodwig 
explained  his  whole  plan,  painting  so  at- 
tractively the  pleasantly  busy  life  which 
they  would  lead  together,  that  Eric's  cheeks 
glowed.  In  a  voice  full  of  emotion  he  ex^ 
pressed  his  gratitude,  and  said  that  he  felt 
bound  by  duty  to  the  decision  which  his 
heart  had  made. 

Bella  rested  one  hand  on  Clodwig's  chair, 
and  Eric  went  on  to  say  that  he  rejoiced 
that  anything  so  attractive  had  been  offered 
him,  because  he  derived  thence  an  assur- 
ance that  he  had  chosen  the  right  course, 
that  which  accorded  with  his  duty.  A  great 
and  difiicult  task  was  laid  upon  him  in  Bo- 
land's  education,  and  the  very  fact,  that  so 
different  and  charming  a  life  was  now 
opened  to  him,  made  him  hapoy  by  renew- 
ing and  confirming  his  conndence  in  his 
decision ;  and  the  offered  alternative  helped 
him  to  recognize  his  choice  as  a  real  duty. 

For  a  while  Clodwig  looked  down,  and 
Bella,  taking  her  hand  from  bis  chair»  stood 
suddenly  erect.  Then,  as  Eric  represented 
his  delight  in  Roland,  and  the  mysterious, 
happy  attraction  which  he  felt  towards  him, 
even  towards  his  faults,  Clodwig  smiled,  as 
he  looked  up  into  the  branches,  for  just  as 
Eric  felt  drawn  to  Roland  with  enthusiastic 
love,  he  was  drawn  to  Eric ;  the  sentiments 
were  exactly  analogous.  Yet  he  was  un- 
willing to  give  Eric  up,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  again  that  he  could  not  cut  off  all  other 
influences  in  educating  Roland,  but  that  he 
would  have  to  contend  with  elements  which 
perhaps  he  could  never  conquer. 

*'  Ah,  there  comes  the  doctor,"  he  inter- 
rupted himself;  "  are  you  willing  to  call  in 
a  third  person  to  the  decision  P  " 

*'  No  one  but  myself  can  make  the  de- 
cision," answered  Eric,  '*  however  difficult 
it  may  be ;  but  I  have  not  the  least  objec- 
tion to  entrust  the  office  of  umpire  to  our 
friend." 

This  was  done;  but,  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  the  physician  decided  against  both  par- 
ties :  he  expressed  his  wish  that  some  one 
would  enable  Eric  to  see  Italy  and  Greece. 

Before  Clodwig  could  answer,  Eric  inter- 
posed, sayii^g  that  he  was  bent  on  finding 
some  employment,  so  that  he  could  support 
himself  and  his  mother  from  his  own  means. 

Rising  with  difficulty,  Clodwig  said,  — 

•*  Young  friend,  give  me  your  arm."  He 
stood  erect,  and  turned  toward  Eric,  <m 
whose  arm  his  hand  lay  heavy  and  tremb- 
ling. 

••  I  don't  know,"  said  be,  "  I  should  not 
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think  I  was  the  man  who  had  been  throagfa 
todi  hard  ezperieiiee  as  I  have ;  I  am  to- 
day Bnder^ing  a  bitter  experienee.  la  it 
old  age  which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  me 
to  sive  up  a  desire  ?  I  have  learned  to  do 
so  before  now.  Yes,  yes ;  a  man  becomes 
diildish  — childish ;  a  child  cannot  give  up." 

He  leaned  heavily  on  £ric,  who  was 
shaken  to  the  depth  of  his  soul  by  the 
emotion  of  the  noble  man.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  reply,  and  Clodwig  continued :  — 

**  I  feel  as  if  I  knew  not  where  I  am. 
Do  you  not  think  it  is  very  dosd  P  " 

"  No.     Will  you  not  sit  down  P  " 

Hastily  loosing  his  hold  of  Ericas  arm  to 
pass  his  hand  over  his  face,  Clodwig  said,^- 

•*My  young  friend,  when  I  die  —  " 

Hardly  had  he  uttered  the  word,  when  he 
sank  down ;  Eric  caught  him  in  his  arms. 
Bella,  who  was  walking  behind  with  the 
l^ysician,  uttered  a  cry ;  the  physician  hor- 
ned to  the  spot ;  Eric  stooped,  raised  Clod- 
wig in  his  arms  like  a  child -~  all  this  was 
the  work  of  a  moment. 

Clodwig  was  carried  into  the  great  draw- 
iBff-room,  and  laid  upon  a  soikd^  Bella 
•(£bed  aloud,  but  the  doctor  soothed  her. 
"Bb  had  a  remedy  with  him  which  soon  re- 
stored Clodwig  to  consciousness ;  he  begged' 
Eric  and  Bella  to  leave  the  room  as  soon  as 
the  count  had  spoken. 

Outside,  Bella  threw  herself  on  Ericas 
breast,  and  he  trembled  as  he  felt  her 
breath  on  his  face,  and  a  thrill  ran  through 
him  as  the  beautiful  woman  leaned  upon 
him  in  such  passionate  and  unrestrained 
excitement. 

**Yon  are  our  helper,  our  friend  in 
•seed !    O  my  friend,  my  friend !  " 

Sonnenkamp  entered  hastihr,  and  Bella, 
standing  erect,  with  wonderful  composure 
addressed  him,  saving,  — 

'*  Herr  Sonnenkamp  I  our  mutual  friend, 
Captain  Doumay,  is  a  blessing  to  us  all ; 
wito  the  strength  of  a  giant  he  carried  my 
husband.    Tluink  him  with  me." 

Eric  was  astonished  at  this  rapid  recov- 
ery of  self-control. 

The  physician  came  out»  and  Sonnen- 
kamp-asked  anxiously,  — 

*'  How  is  he  P  how  is  he  P  " 

His  mind  was  set  at  rest  by  the  doctor^s 
dedarsUon  that  it  had  been  a  very  slight 
attack,  which  would  have  no  bad  conse- 
quences. Clodwig  requested  that  Eric 
would  come  to  him. 

Eric  entered  the  drawing-room.  Clodwig 
sitting  upright  held  out  his  hand  to  Eric, 
saying,  with  a  wonderfully  bright  smile,  — 

*'  I  must  finish  m^  sentence ;  I  was  going 
to  say:  When  I  die,  my  young  friend,  I 
■boold  like  to  have  you  near  me.    But 
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donH  be  anxious,  it  will  not  be  for  a  long 
time  yet.  There,  now  sit  down  by  me. 
Where  is  my  wife  P" 

Eric  went  to  call  her,  and  she  entered, 
with  the  physician  and  Sonnenkamp. 

The  doctor  was  not  only  wilbng,  but 
expressly  desired  that  Bella  and  Clodwig 
should  returri  directly  to  Wolfsgarten. 
Sonnenkamp  raised  various  objections, 
wishing  to  keep  his  noble  ^ests  with  him, 
and  8a3rin^  with  great  hospitality, —>- 

'*  Consider  my  house  exactly  as  if  it 
were  your  own." 

•*  Will  you  permit  Herr  Doumay  to  iw)- 
company  us  P  "  asked  Clodwig. 

Sonnenkamp  started  as  he  answered 
quickly,  — 

«•  I  have  no  permission  to  give  the  cap- 
tain, but  if  ^ou  are  determined  to  go,  I 
would  ask  him  as  a  favor  to  accompany 
you,  with  a  promise  of  returning  to  us." 

'*  You  will  go  with  us  alsoP"  begged 
Bella  of  the  physician,  who  assented. 

So  the  four  drove  off  through  the  mild 

»ring  night;  little  was  said,  though  once 
ilodwig  seised  Ericas  hand,  with  the  words, , 
••  You  are  very  strong." 

Eric  and  the  doctor  spent  the  night  at 
Wolfsgarten.  In  the  earlv  morning,  the 
physician  prepared  for  departure  while 
Eric  was  still  sleeping  soundly;  he  woke 
him  and  said,  — - 

'*  Doctor,  remain  here  to-day,  but  no 
longer." 

Eric  stared  at  him. 

'*  Did  you  understand  me  P  " 

••Yes.^' 

•*  Now,  good-bye." 

Again  Eric  spent  a  whole  day  at  Wolfii- 
garten.  Clodwig  was  as  cheerful  and  serene 
as  ever;  BelWs  bearing  toward  Eric  was 
shy,  almost  timid. 

In  the  evening  Sonnenkamp  and  Roland 
rode  over,  and  Eric  returned  with  them  to 
Villa  Eden.  Sonnenkamp  was  in  very 
good  spirits,  and  the  blood  mounted  to 
Ericas  face  as  he  said,  looking  sharply  at 
him,— > 

**  Countess  Bella  will  make  a  beautifi4 
widow." 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  the 
physician  appeared  again  at  YiUa  Eden; 
he  had  been  at  Wolfsgarten  and  broug^ 
a  good  report.  He  took  Eric  aside,  and 
said, — 

^*Yott  have  confided  to  me  that  yo« 
neither  expect,  %or  will  accept  in  a  per- 
sonal interview,  a  decisive  answer  from 
Herr  Sonnenkamp.  I  approve  of  that ;  it 
can  be  much  better  settled  by  letter.  You 
will  see  more  clearly,  away  from  him,  and 
so  will  he.    So  I  advise  you  to  leave  the 
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house;  every  boor  tbat  you  remain  is  your 
rain/* 

•♦  My  rain  P  "    Eric  was  startled. 

The  physician  said,  smiling,  — - 

'*  Yes,  my  dear  friend,  this  forced  exhibi- 
tion of  yourself,  which  has  now  lasted  al- 
most a  week,  is  injuring  you." 

He  continued,  alter  a  pause,  — - 

**  No  man  can  be  on  parade  for  a  week 
without  receiving  some  harm.  You  must 
go  away,  or  you  will  become  an  actor,  or 
a  preacher,  or  both  together.  You  re- 
peat what  you  have  learned,  and  repeat  it 
with  the  conscious  purpose  of  producing 
a  given  effect.  Therefore  away  with  you ! 
vou  have  been  examining,  and  exammed, 
lonff  enough.  Ck>me  wiu  me,  spend  the 
night  at  my  house;  to-morrow  return  to 
your  mother,  and  wait  quietly  for  what 
may  come  next." 

•*  But  Roland,]"  asked  Eric,  '<  how  can  I 
leave  the  boy  behind  P  His  heart  has  turned 
to  me,  as  mine  has  to  him." 

**  That's  well,  very  well.  Then  let  him 
wait  and  long  for  you.  Let  him  learn  that 
the  rich  cannot  have  everything.  Let  him 
feel  obliged  to  sue  for  you.  All  that  will 
«  ^ve  you  a  power  of  incalculable  influence 
in  the  family  and  over  your  pupil.  Let 
me  act  for  you  now;  to-morrow  morning 
yon  will  see  with  my  eyea.^ 

**  There  is  my  hand.  Til  go  iHth  you ! " 
answered  Eric. 

There  was  great  surprise  in  the  bouse 
when  the  announcement  of  Eric's  sudden 
departure  was  made;  an  hoar  had  scarcely 
elapsed  when  he  entered  the  physidan's 
carriage. 

Eric  was  elad  that  his  leave-taking  of 
Roland  was  hurried.  The  boy  could  not 
understand  what  had  happened ;  his  emotion 
prevented  him  from  speaking.  Alter  Eric 
had  seated  himself  in  the  doctor's  carriage, 
Roland  came  with  one  of  the  puppies  and 
laid  it  in  his  lap,  but  the  physician  gave  it 
back,  saying  that  be  could  not  take  it,  it 
was  too  young  to  foe  taken  from  the  mother ; 
but  he  would  see  that  Eric  should  have  it 
eventually. 

Roland  gazed  wonderingly  after  the  de- 
parting guests.  In  the  lx>y's  heart  there 
was  a  oonfbsed  whuri  of  sll  the  feelings 
whidi  he  had  experienced  in  the  few  days 
sinee  Eric's  arrival ;  but  Eric  did  not  look 
back.  In  his  father's  house  the  boy  felt  as 
if  abandoned  in  a  strangeJand.  He  took 
the  young  dog  by  the  nape*  f  the  neck,  and 
was  about  to  Uirow  it  nrom  him,  but  the 
pnppj^  whimpered  pitifully,  and  he  pressed 
it  to  his  breast,  sajring,  —  '*  Be  quiet, 
nothing  is  hurting  you ;  but  Pm  not  a  dog, 
tad  I  don't  whme,  now  donH  yon  whine 


any  more  either.  He  didnt  want  either  of 
us."  Roland  carried  the  dog  to  its  mother, 
who  was  very  glad  to  see  her  pup  again. 

"  m  go  to  my  mother,  too,"  ssjd  Roland ; 
but  he  had  first  to  be  announced.  She  al- 
lowed him  to  enter,  and  when  he  lamented 
that  Eric  had  gone  so  suddenly,  she  said,— 

*<  That's  right ;  I  advised  him  to  go." 

"YouP    Why?" 

••  Oh,  your  stupid  why  !  One  can't  be  al- 
ways answering  your  why !  " 

KoUnd  was  silent,  and  his  motiier's  kiss 
almost  pained  him. 

He  wanted  to  go  to  his  father,  but  ftfund 
that  he  had  driven  to  the  castle  with  the 
Maior. 

Deserted  and  lonely, 'he  stood  in  the 
court ;  at  last  he  went  into  the  stable,  sat 
down  by  h|B  dogs  and  watched  their  amus- 
ing actions ;  then  he  went  to  his  horse,  and 
stood  quietly  leaning  on  his  neck  for  a  long 
time.  Strange  thoughts  rolled  tumultuously 
through  the  boy's  brain.  The  horse  and  dog 
are  yours ;  only  what  one  can  buy  and  pos- 
sess is  his  own. 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning,  just  seen,  then 
^one  again,  there  woke  in  the  boy's  soul  the 
idea  that  nothing  btit  love  can  give  one  hn- 
man  being  possession  of  another.  He  iras 
not  used  to  steady  thinking,  and  this  into 
which  he  had  fallen  brought  on  a  real  head- 
ache. He  had  his  horse  saddled,  and  rode 
off  over  the  road  which  Eric  and  the  doctor 
had  taken. 

CHAFnBB    X. 
THB    PKACnCAI.  NATUBX. 

Erio  sat  quiet  and  thoughtful  by  tiie 
doctor's  side,  and  was  disturbed  by  no  word 
from  him,  seeming  to  himself  to  be  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  wind  and  wave.  A 
few  days  before,  be  had  ridden  to  this  place 
on  a  stranger's  horse,  and  now  he  sat  in  a 
stranger's  carriage;  he  had  become  inter- 
mingled with  the  life  and  destiny  of  so 
many  persons,  and  this  could  no  lon^r 
count  for  anything  in  his  and  their  exist- 
ence. He  could  not  anticipate,  however, 
that  an  unexpected  event  was  awaiting 
him. 

*'  You  believe  dien  in  education  P  "  asked 
the  doctor  at  last. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  von  mean.** 

**  I  place  no  dependence  whatever  on  ed- 
ucation ;  men  become  what  nature  fits  them 
to  be.  They  attain,  under  all  Telations» 
what  b  called  their  destinv.  As  the  hn- 
man  being  lies  in  his  cradfe,  so  he  lies  in 
his  coffin.  Some  little  help  comes  fVom 
talents  and  ci^pabilities,  but  as  a  whole  tfaej 
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ftre  onlj  incidental ;  die  natural  bias  gires 
the  home  blow/' 

Eric  had  no  heart  to  enter  upon  these 
discussions ;  he  was  weary  of  this  everlast- 
102  game  of  words. 

The  doctor  continued :  — 

'*  I  hare  a  peculiar  srudge  against  these 
people ;  it  vexes  me  wat  these  rich  people 
should  bu^  for  themselves  the  fragrant 
fruits  of  higher  culture ;  then,  again,  I  am 
consoled  by  the  word' of  Him  who  stood  at 
the  very  centre  of  thought,  and  said,  '  A 
rich  man  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.'  The  rich  are  too  heavily  ballasted ; 
they  have  a  pampered  existence,  they  are 
removed  far  from  the  actual  needs  of  life, 
and  they  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
natural  influences  of  the  seasons;  they 
flit  into  different  climates  and  out  of 
them  again,  and  everywhere  they  have 
comfortaoly  prepared  swallow-nests.  It 
would  be  an  intolerable  heartlessness  of 
fiUe,  if,  without  any  irksome  toil,  they 
are  to  have  also  the  higher  joys  as  a  pos- 
session, which  belong  alone  to  us.'' 

**  There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry,  is 
Euclid's  saving,"  Eric  interposed;  •'sci- 
ence and  knowledge  are  acquired  onlv 
through  labor,  and  what  I  want  to  do  with 
this  boy  can  all  be  comprehended  in  one 
word :  I  want  to  give  him  self-activity." 

••  Just  so,"  replied  the  physician ;  **  yes, 
that's  it !  we  who  live  to  the  spirit  have  the 
advantage  over  the  rich  in  tfiis  respect, 
that  w^  are  salone  by  ourselves ;  the  rich 
man  does  not  know  the  silent  growth  in  the 
dewy  stillness  of  solitude ;  he  always  has  so 
much,  he  new  has  himself,  and  never  him- 
self alone.  This  is  what  I  understand  by 
that  verse  of  the  Bible,  '  What  shall  it  profit 
thee,  if  thou  shalt  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  thine  own  soul  ?  That  is  to  say.  Art 
never  alone  in  thyself,  with  thyself?  He 
who  has  nowhere  to  lay  his  head,  he  can 
jet  carry  his  head  high  and  free.  You  see 
It  was  to  some  purpose  that  I  studied  the- 
ology for  two  years,  until  I  came  to  see 
that  though  much  cannot  be  effected,  yet 
more  b  to  be  done  by  practising  quackery 
on  the  body,  than  on  the  soul." 

The  doctor  could  not  speak,  he  laughed 
so  heartily.    At  last  he  said, — 

•*  The  ^reat  question  always  is,  how  re- 
ceptivity Itself  confers  unon  one  all  that  is 
dttirabfe.  That  would  be  your  principal 
task,  to  awaken  and  to  perfect  in  Roland 
his  power  of  receptivity.  He  must  first  of 
all,  be  taught  in  a  regular  way.  In  what  he 
knows  of  the  world,  he  is  yet  a  child,  and 
in  what  he  desires  of  the  world,  he  is  a  man, 
one  may  say  a  live  man." 

Eric  had  much  to  say  in  reply,  but  he 


smiled  to  himself,  for  he  thought  how  easy 
it  is  to  theorize.  The  doctor  had  justly 
found  fault  with  him  for  enlarging  upon  so 
many  topics,  and  now  he  was  to  perceive 
that  he  could  be  silent.  He  said  nothing, 
and  the  doctor  continued :  — 

"  As  to  the  rest,  I  can  tender  yon  effect- 
ual aid,  if  you  conclude  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion. Pity  that  you  are  not  a  medical  man ; 
as  I  look  at  it,  no  one  but  a  physician 
should  be  an  educator.  Have  you  taken 
notice  that  the  young  follow  has  a  poor  di- 
gestion P  a  young  man  in  these  times  ought 
to  be  able  to  digest  pebble-stones !  I  can- 
not bring  it  about  tnat  only  simple  kinds 
of  food  should  be  given  him.  The  noble 
and  the  rich  eat  without  hunger,  and  drink 
without  thirst.  This  young  man  can  have 
everything  but  one  real,  substantial  en- 
joyment. It  is  a  small  matter,  but  take  it 
just  for  an  example:  Roland  receives  no 
enjoyment  from  new  clothes.  Now  strike 
this  loy  out  of  your  childhood,  out  of  your 
youth.  I  must  confess,  that  I  can  take 
pleasure  for  weeks  in  a  well-fitting  gar- 
ment, as  oflen  as  I  put  it  on.  What  are 
vou  smiling  atP"  the  physician  interrupted 
himself. 

**  I  am  thinking  of  a  theological  friend," 
answered  Eric.  "  How.  he  would  be  aston- 
ished, if  any  one  should  say  to  him,  that 
the  fall,  which  brought  with  it  the  con- 
sciousness of  nakedness,  has  become  the 
very  foundation  of  all  the  enjoyment  that 
comes  from  weaving,  making,  and  sewing 
clothes." 

The  doctor  smiled  too,  but  he  stuck  to 
his  subject,  and  went  on,^ 

•*  Food  and  clothes  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, but  the  third  most  important 
thing  is  sleep ;  it  is  the  regulator  of  life. 
Air,  nourishment,  and  sleep  are  the  three 
fundamental  conditions  of  vegetative  life. 
I  believe,  captain,  that  I  know  something 
about  you  already,  but  I  cannot  pronounce 
a  full  verdict  upon  you,  until  I  nave  seen 
you  sleep.  Our  nineteenth  century  sleeps 
poorly ;  our  education,  our  labor,  and  our 
politics  ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  peo- 
ple can  once  more  get  better  sleep.  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  write  a  history  of 
sleep,  showing  how  different  nations  and 
different  a^es  have  slept;  that  would  lay 
bare  to  us  the  deepest  roots  of  all  the  man** 
ifestations  of  civilization.  As  far  as  re- 
gards Roland,  there  is  in  him  a  strange 
blending  of  temperaments  from  the  fatherft 
and  the  mother's  constitution," 

The  doctor  pictured  out  the  muscular  or- 
ganization of  Donnenkamp,  and  the  strag- 
gle he  was  obliged  to  make  every  moment 
with  his  violent  natural  tendencies.   *  *  A  cer- 
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tain  indomitable  energy  in  him  always  en- 
ten  a  disclaimer  against  his  mildness,  which 
is  at  once  seen  to  be  a  result  of  self-com- 
pulsion and  of  voluntary  effort.  He  is  a 
suppressed  pugilist,  and  he  has  in  fact,  as 
he  once  himself  boasted  in  an  unguarded 
moment,  an  iron  fist.  The  old  Germans 
must  have  possessed  this  stalwart  force, 
who,  with  their  naked  arms,  overthrew  and 
crushed  the  mail-clad  Romans.^* 

The  physician  laughed,  and  he  could 
hardly  succeed  in  narrating  how,  when  he 
first  saw  Sonnenkamp,  he  alwavs  looked 
for  the  club  which  seemed  to  belong  to 
aueh  a  man^s  hand.  When  he  behaved  in  a 
friendlv  way,  then  it  seemed  always  as  if 
he  said,  Be  quiet,  I  won^t  hurt  you.  And 
moreover,  Sonnenkamp  had  a  heart-disease, 
according  to  all  pathologic  signs,  and  he 
was  oblijged,  therefore,  to  guard  against 
every  agitating  emotion. 

He  cautioned  Eric,  particularly^  not  to 
make  easy  terms  with  Sonnenkamp  when 
he  came  to  a  definite  understanding,  for  if 
he  did  he  would  lose  all  hold  upon  mm. 

"  You  see,^^  he  said,  '*  the  priests,  and 
we  physicians,  always  give  our  masses  and 
receipts  in  Latin;  for  who  would  gulp 
down  for  us  sulphuric  acid,  if  that  were 
written  on  the  paper  in  good  German? 
So  you  will  see  tnat  you  can  make  an  im- 
pression upon  Herr  Sonnenkamp  only  by 
a  certain  mvsterlous  loftiness;  otherwise 
he  fancies  that  he  can  make  quick  work 
with  you."     ( 

The  doctor  then  gave  a  very  humorous 
description  of  the  sleepy  existence  of  Frau 
Ceres,  to  whom  the  sharp-tongued,  but 
still  more  envious  Countess  Wolfsgarten 
had  given  the  epithet  *' crocodile,"  because 
she  really  had  some  of  the  traits  of  that 
monster  as  he  basks  in  the  sun.  For  Herr 
Sonnenkamp,  there  was  no  mode  of  activity 
in  which  he  could  let  out  his  energies ;  and 
for  Frau  Ceres,  there  was  no  exertion  that 
was  not  an  effort.  She  was  not  really  to 
be  blamed  for  having  her  dress  changed 
three  times  a  day,  without  sticking  in  a 
single  pin  herself;  that  she  walked  about 
her  chamber  for  hours  together,  looked  at 
herself  from  every  point  of  view,  fed  her 
parrot,  played  "patience,"  and  cherished 
ner  nails.  The  poor  creature  ought  always 
to  live  simply  and  naturally,  but  even 
those  more  highly  endowed  cannot  do  that. 
She  was  indeed  weak  and  dependent,  but 
•he  was  also  artful  and  capiricious. 

Eric  was  on  the  point  of  confiding  to  the 
doctor  hb  interview  with  Frau  Ceres,  but 
before  he  could  open  his  lips,  the  doctor 
b^an  to  narrate :  — 

"  It  may  be  now  almost  a  year  since  an 


occurrence  took  place  which  I  could  not 
have  believed  possible.  I  was  sent  for  to 
the  villa.  The  daughter  of  the  bouse  was  in 
a  condition  of  muscular  rigidity,  and  at  the 
same  time  delirium,  which  I  could  not  com- 
prehend. Fraulein  Perini  told  me  that  the 
girl  had  clasped  her  hands  together  so 
tightly,  that  they  had  been  drawn  apart 
only  by  the  aid  of  two  servants,  although 
the  girl  herself  opposed  no  resistance,  and 
when  I  came  the  fingers  were  still  clenched. 
I  could  never  find  out  what  extreme  mental 
excitement  could  have  produced  such  a  con- 
dition of  the  body ;  I  could  onty  learn  this 
much,  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  had  refused 
his  wife  something  or  other  which  she 
strongly  desired.  She  revenged  herself  by 
confiding  to  her  daughter,  who  had  hitherto 
reverenced  her  father  as  a  higher  being, 
something  which  put  the  poor  girl  into^hia 
state  of  excitement.'  But  when  she  recov- 
ered, she  continued  melancholy,  until  they 
sent  her  to  the  convent,  where  she  gained 
new  animation.^ 

Eric  turned  the  conversation  to  the 
reasons  why  Sonnenkamp  was  so  much 
hated  and  calumniated.  The  physician 
readily  took  up  the  subject,  and  explained 
that  the  poor  nobility  looked  out  for  every 
blemish  as  a  natural  defence  against  a  man 
of  such  immeasurable  wealth,  who  almost 
personally  insulted  them  by  his  outlays. 
Herr  von  Pranken  was  the  only  one  favora- 
bly disposed  towards  him,  and  he  was  so, 
not  merely  because  he  wanted  to  marry  his 
daughter,  but  there  was  also  a  natural  at- 
traction to  each  other,  for  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp was  deeply  interested  in  himself,  and 
Herr  von  Pranken  deluded  his  neighbor  as 
himself.  **  And  now,  my  friend,"  con- 
cluded the  physician,  "  now  see  to  it,  how 
you  come  into  this  house  with  the  right  un- 
derstanding." 

'*  I  have  one  request,"  Eric  at  last  began. 
"Let  me  hear  what  you  would  say  to  a 
friend  concerning  me,  if  I  were  absent. 
Will  you  do  that?" 

**  Certainly ;  this  is  what  I  intended  to  do. 
You  are  an  idealist.  Ah !  how  hard  a  time 
people  have  with  their  ideal!  Yeu  ideal- 
ists, you  who  are  always  thinking,  toiling, 
and  feeling  for  others,  you  seem  to  me  like 
a  landlord  who  has  an  inn  on  the  road,  or 
in  some  beautiful  situation.  He  must  get 
everything  in  readiness,  and  pray  to  God 
all  the  time :  Send  good  weather  and  many 
guests !  He  himseu*  cannot  control  either 
weather  or  guests.  So  the  counsel  is  very 
simple.  Don^t  be  a  landlord  of  the  inn  of 
ideality,  but  eat  and  drink,  yourself,  with  a 
good  zest,  and  don^t  think  of  others ;  they 
will  themselves  call  for  their  own  portion. 
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or  bring  it  with  them  in  their  knapsack ;  if 
not,  they  can  go  hungiy  and  thirsty.  I 
haTe  foand  tliat  there  are  only  two  ways  of 
coming  to  terms  with  life:  either  to  be 
wholly  out  with  the  world,  or  wholly  out 
with  one^s  self.  The  youth  of  to-day  have  yet 
a  third  way :  it  is  to  be  at  the  same  time  out 
with  the  world  and  with  themselves. 
"  That  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  case." 

**And  just  for  that  reason,"  continued 
the  doctor,  taking  off  his  huge  glove,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  Ericas  shoulder,  "just 
ibr  that  reason,  I  should  desire  for  you 
some  different  lot  —  I  don^t  know  what  -—  I 
cannot  think  of  any.*^ 

A  long  row.  of  wagons  loaded  with 
stripped  beach-boughs  came  along  the  road. 
The  physician  gave  the  information  that 
they^  had  already  extracted  from  these 
branches  various  chemical  substances,  and 
now  they  were  carrying  them  to  a  powder- 
BuU.  £Ho  said  that  be  knew  it,  that  he 
had  been  ordered  to  a  powder-mill  in  the 
mountains  for  a  long  tmie,  and  was  em- 
pkrved  there. 

The  doctor  was  silent,  and  looking  up, 
he  saw  that  some  one  was  greeting  him. 
An  open  carriage  drawn  by  two  tipple- 
gray  horses  came  towards  them,  and  a  hand- 
some young  man,  sitting  in  it  and  driving 
himseu,  was  already  lK>wing  from  a  dis- 
tance. 

The  doctor  ordered  his  carriage  to  be 
stopped. 

*'  Welcome ! "  he  cried  to  the  young  man. 
They  shook  hands  from  their  vehicles^  and 
the  doctor  asked,  — 

*'  How  are  Louise  and  the  children  P  " 

«*AllweU." 

*•  Have  you  been  to  your  mother's  P  " 

*«  Yes." 

••  How  are  ygur  parents  P  " 

"  They  are  well  too." 

Tbe  doctor  introduced  the  ^oung  man  as 
Hezr  Henry  Weidmann,  his  sister^s  son-in- 
law. 

**Are  you  the  son  of  the  Herr  Weid- 
nann  whom  I  have  so  often  heard  of  P  " 

*•  Most  certainly." 

**  Where  is  your  &ther  now*P  **  asked  the 
doctor. 

**  Yonder  there  in  the  village ;  they  are 
coBsidering  about  establishing  a  powder- 
■iO.' 

SosMtfaing  seemed  to  come  into  the  doc- 
tOff'0  mind  uke  a  flash ;  he  turned  quickly 
imiid  to  Eric,  but  did  not  utter  a  word. 
Tlie  joong  man  asked  excuse  for  his  haste, 
as  kft  was  obliged  to  be  at  the  station  at  a 
paorticidar  hour,  and  soon  took  leave. 

TbeToong  Weidmann  said  hurriedly  to 
Sno»  ttat  ha  hoped  this  would  not  be  their 


last  meeting,  and  that  next  time  he  hoped 
they  would  not  pass  each  other  in  this  way, 
and  that  his  father  would  be  glad  to  see 
him. 

The  two  carriages  drove  on,  each  in  its 
own  direction. 

The  doctor  informed  Eric  that  his  sister^s 
son-iu-law  was  a  practical  chemist^  and  he 
murmured  to  himself,  — 

**  Trump  called  for,  trump  shown."  Eric 
did  not  understand  him ;  he  tbouj^ht,  smiling, 
how  Pranken  had  spoken  of  neidmann^s 
sons,  with  the  impertmently  white  teeth. 

The  carriage  drove  on.  Just  as  they 
were  entering  the  next  village,  the  steam- 
boat from  the  upper  Rhine  came  alons ;  the 
doctor  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  reach  the 
landing  in  time.  They  went  at  a  tearing 
gallop.    The  doctor  cried,  — 

**  1  have  it  now !  I  have  it  now ! "  He 
struck  Ericas  arm  at  the  same  time»  as  if 
he  were  giving  a  blow  upon  the  table  thai 
would  mSk»  the  glasses  jingle,  and  he  held 
it  with  no  gentle  grasp. 

The  carriage  reached  the  landing  just  as 
the  plank  was  thrown  from  it  to  the  steam- 
boat. The  doctor  got  out  quickly,  and  told 
the  coachman  to  say  to  his  wife  that  he 
would  not  be  home  until  evening ;  then  he 
took  Eric  by  the  arm,  and  went  with  him  on 
board  the  boat.  Only  afler  it  had  got 
under  way,  could  Eric  ask  him  if  he  were 
^oing  to  visit  a  patient.  The  doctor  nod* 
ded ;  he  thought  that  he  was  safe  in  saying 
so,  for  he  had  a  patient  with  him  whom  he 
was  curing  constitutionally. 

The  physician  was  immediately  greeted 
by  acquaintances  on  board,  and  a  company 
around  a  punch-bowl  invited  him  and  his 
friend  to  join  them;  he  touched  glasses, 
but  did  not  drink,  for  he  said  that  he  never 
took  mixed  drinks.  The  corapanv  was 
merry ;  a  deformed  passenger  played  upon 
an  accordion,  and  accompanied  the  singinff. 

On  the  deck,  at  a  little  table  upon  whicn 
stood  a  bottle  of  champagne  in  a  wine- 
cooler,  the  Wine-cavalier  was  seated,  and 
opposite  him  was  a  handsome  woman,  with 
a  great  deal  of  false  hair,  and  also  peculi- 
arly attractive  charms  of  her  own.  They 
were  smoking  ci^rettes,  and  chatting  very 
fast  in  French.  The  Wine-cavalier  avoided 
meeting  the  physician^s  eye,  and  the  physi- 
cian nodded  to  himself,  as  much  as  to  say, 

Good,  a  little  shame  yet  left." 

When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  village 
which  his  son-in-law  had  mentioned,  the 
doctoi  told  Eric  that  he  would  now  inform 
him  directly  that  he  was  going  with  him  to 
Weidmann's ;  lie  was  the  roan  who  under- 
stood how  to  help  him,  and  his  advice  waa 
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to  be  unconditionally  followed.  For  a  time 
Eric  was  perplexed,  but  then  it  appeared  to 
him  again  as  a  strangely  interesting  thing, 
that  now  perhaps  he- was  to  pass  throagh  an 
entirely  new  and  unanticipated  examination. 
He  and  the  doctor  entered  the  boat  which 
landed  the  passengers  from  the  steamboat, 
and  those  on  board,  with  glass  in  hand, 
bade  them  farewell;  the  steamboat  was 
soon  out  of  sight.  Even  the  boatman  knew 
the  doctor,  and  said  to  him,  greeting  him 
in  a  familiar  way,  — 

•*  You  will  find  Herr  Weidmann  yonder 
in  the  garden." 

They  landed  at  the  <|uiet  village.  Eric 
was  introduced  to  Weidmann.  He  was 
a  lean  man,  and,  at  first  sight,  seemed  un- 
interesting ;  his  features  had  an  expression 
of  ^uiet  self-possession  and  intelligence, 
but  m  his  gleaming  eye  lay  a  burning  en- 
thusiasm. Weidmann  sat  with  several  per- 
sons at  a  table,  on  which  were  papers,  Dot- 
tles, and  glasses. 

He  nodded  in  a  friendly  way,  and  then 
turned  to  the  persons  with  whom  he  had 
been  conversing. 

CEULFTKR  XI. 
8TBIVB  TO  MAKE  MONET. 

It  b  not  well  to  hear  a  man  so  much 
spoken  of  and  praised,  before  seeing  him 
face  to  lace.  It  seemed  incomprehensible 
to  Eric  how  this  man  exerted  such  a  wide 
influence,  and  impossible  for  himself  to  en- 
ter into  his  life.  The  doctor  was  immedi- 
ately called  away,  for  the  landlord's  father 
being  sick,  his  arrival  was  regarded  as 
very  fortunate.  Eric  walked  up  and  down 
the  shore;  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
thrown  into  a  strange  world,  and  to  be 
borne  along  by  strange  potencies.  How 
long  it  was  since  he  had  lef^  Roland,  how 
long  since  he  went  by  this  village,  which 
was  then  to  him  only  a  name !  Now,  pei^ 
haps,  some  eventful  occurrence  was  to  take 

Elace  here,  and  the  name  of  this  village  to 
e  stamped  indelibly  upon  his  life. 
'*  Herr  Captain  1  llerr  Weidmann  wishes 
me  to  ask  you  to  come  into  the  garden,^  the 
boatman  cried  to  him. 

Eric  went  back  into  the  garden,  where 
Weidmann  came  to  him,  wiUi  an  entirely 
different  mien,  saying  that  be  would  now, 
for  the  first  time,  bid  him  welcome ;  previ- 
ously he  had  been  very  busy.  A  short  time 
afterwards  the  doctor  also  came. 

The  three  now  seated  themselves  at  the 
table  in  a  comer  of  the  garden,  where  there 
was  an  extensive  prospect,  and  Weidmann 
bejgan  in  a  humorous  way  to  depict**  the  he- 
roic treatment^'of  thedoctor^s  practice,  who 


liked  to  deal  in  drastic  remedies.  A  suit- 
able point  of  agreement  was  established  be- 
tween Eric  and  Weidmann,  while  they 
united  in  a  fiicetious,  but  entirely  respectfcu 
assault  upon  the  doctor. 

Eric  learned  that  the  doctor  had  already 
proposed  that  he  should  undertake  the  su- 
penntendence  of  the  powder-mill.  Weid- 
mann, in  the  meanwhile,  explained  that  the 
difiiculties  were  too  great,  and  that  the 
government  threw  in  Sae  way  all  sorts  of 
obstacles,  although  thev  wanted  principally 
to  open  a  market  in  the  New  World,  and 
with  this  view,  his  nephew.  Doctor  Fritz, 
had  sent  over  from  America,  and  had  well 
recommended,  one  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  had  just  been  conversing.  And  his 
nephew  desired  that  they  woiud  find  some 
experienced  Grerman  artillery  officer,  who 
would  emigrate  to  America,  and  there  take 
charge  of  a  manufactory  of  gunpowder 
and  matches,  with  the  sure  prospect  of  soon 
making  a  fortune. 

The  doctor  looked  towards  Eric,  bat  he 
smiled  and  shook  his  head  in  the  negative. 

Weidmann  informed  them  further,  that  a 
discovery  had  been  lately  made  of  a  deposit 
of  manganese,  and  that  they  were  desirous 
of  forming  a  companv  to  work  the  mine ; 
that  a  man  who  knew  how  to  regulate  mat- 
ters might  easily  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  business. 

He  also  looked  inquiringly  at  Eric,  and 
then  made  him  the  direct  offer  of  a  consid- 
erable salary,  and  an  increasing  share  of 
the  profits. 

Eric  declined,  courteously  and  gratefully, 
as  he  had  not  entirely  decided  whether  be 
would  engage  at  all  in  any  new  pursuit. 
The  doctor  entered  warmly  into  the  matter, 
and  extolled  the  superiority  of  our  age,  in 
which  men  of  ripe  scientific  attainments  de- 
voted themselves  to  active  employments* 
and,  through  their  independent  property* 
created  a  commonalty  such  as  no  period  of 
history  had  ever  before  known. 

*'  *  This  is  ours,  this  is  ours,*  we  com- 
moners can  say.    Don^t  you  think  so  ?  ** 

•*  Most  certainly." 

*'  Now  then,  go  thou  and  do  likewise.** 

And  he  added  to  this,  how  glad  the 
Weidmann  family  would  be  to  receive  him 
into  their  circle. 

Eric  smilingly  replied,  that  he  felt  obliged 
to  decline  this  very  friendly  offer ;  that  he 
valued  very  highly  the  independence  whid 
property  gives,  but  was  not  adapted  to  a 
life  of  acquisition. 

'* Indeed?"  cried  the  doctor,  and  there 
was  something  of  contempt  in  his  tone. 
**  Do  you  know  how  the  question  of  our 
age  is  put  P    It  is,  To  use,  or  to  be  uaed  F 
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WI17  are  70a  willing  to  be  Qsed  bj  this  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  P  ^* 

**  You  surely  would  not  want  me  to  use 
other  people,  and  appropriate  to  myself 
•    the  product  of  their  labor?  " 
I  '*  It  is  not  well,"  interposed  Weidmann, 

I  *'  to  generalize  in  this  way  npon  a  wholly 
personal  question.,  I  see  —  I  expected  that 
the  utter  separation  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor  would  vitally  interest  you;  but  here 
we  have  our  doctor,  and  he  will  agree  with 
roe,  that  it  is  with  the  so-called  social 
maladies  as  with  those  of  the  body.  We 
know  to-day,  better  than  any  penod  has 
ever  known,  the  scientific  diagnosis  of  dis- 
ease, but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  specific 
remedy,  and  a  disease  must  be  known  a 
long  time,  and  known  very  thoroughly, 
before  its  method  of  cure  is  (Mscovered ; 
yet  we  must  put  up  with  it,  in  the  mean- 
time, and  let  it  pass.*' 

••  Have  you  had  no  craving  to  be  rich  P  " 
the  doctor  cried,  apparently  excited. 

*•  It  would  be  unwise  to  have  a  craving 
for  what  I  cannot  obtain  through  my  own 
capabilities." 

Weidmann's  eye  was  quietly  fixed  upon 
Ericas  countenance;  the  latter  was  aware 
i  of  it,  and  whilst  he  thought,  at  this  mo- 
ment, that  he  could  with  a  motion  of  his 
hand  quietly  relinquish  all  the  offered 
riches  of  the  world,  the  temptation  came 
over  his  soul.  What  it  would  be  for  one  to 
be  free  from  all  the  cares  of  life,  and  to  be 
able  to  devote  himself  to  life  itself;  and  he 
saw  also  how  he  could  gratify  every  wish 
of  his  mother  and  his  aunt. 

But  no ;  the  first  wish  of  his  mother  will 
be  diat  he  should  remain  true  to  himself. 
And  the  more  Clodwig  there,  and  here  the 
l^sician,  wanted  to  turn  him  aside  from 
his  vocation,  so  much  the  clearer  was  it  to 
him,  that  he  not  only  must  abide  by  that 
vocation,  but  that  he  also  had  incurred  a 
moral  obligation  to  Rolatid. 

Weidmann  related  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  New  York,  from  his  nephew. 
Doctor  Fritz,  who  was  going  to  send  im- 
■Mdiately  his  young  daughter  to  be  edu- 
eOed  in  Crermany.  The  conversation  now 
tamed  npon  persons  and  things  with  which 
E^  was  unacquainted. 

Hie  boatman  came  to  inform  them  that 
A»  last  steamboat  was  now  coming  up 
te  river. 

ne  doctor  and  Eric  took  hasty  leave  of 
IMfanann,  who  warmly  shook  Ericas  hand, 
leqoested  him  to  claim  his  help  in  any 
in    life  where  he  could    be  of 


ltk»  jktyncmn  and  Eric  got  into  the  boat 
mA  were  rowed  to  the  steamboat.    Hardly 


a  Word  was  spoken  by  them  during  the 

Sassage  to  the  town,  where  they  were  to 
isembark. 

When  they  reached  it,  men  and  women 
were  walking  under  the  newly-planted 
lindens,  for  it  is  always  a  significant  event 
of  the  day  when  the  steamboat  arrives, 
which  remains  here  over  night.  The  wife 
of  the  doctor  was  also  at  the  landing,  and 
she  went  homeward  with  Eric  and  her 
husband.  She  was  very  friendly  to  Eric, 
whom  she  had  already  met  at  Wolfsgarten ; 
Eric,  indeed,  had  no  recollection  of  her, 
for  at  that  time  he  had  scarcely  noticed,  in 
fact,  the  modest,  silent  woman. 

Many  persons  were  waiting  at  the  house 
for  the  physician.  Eric  was  shown  into 
his  chamber,  and  then  into  the  library ;  he 
was  glad  to  see  that  the  physician  kept 
abreast  with  all  the  new  investigations  of 
his  science,  and  he  hoped  through  his  help 
to  fill  up  many  a  gap  in  his  own  knowl- 
edge. 

The  twilight  came  on;  as  Eric  was  sit- 
ting quietly  in  a  large  chair,  he  heard  a 
horse  trotting  by  the  house.  He  involun- 
tarily stood  up,  and  looked  out ;  he  thought 
that  the  rider  who  had  just  passed  was 
Roland,  or  had  only  his  own  imagination, 
and  his  continual  thinking  about  the  boy, 
deluded  him  P 

There  was  an  air  of  comfort  in  the  phy- 
sician^s  house,  and  everything  gave  evi- 
dence of  solid  prosperity;  but  the  physi- 
cian was  obliged  to  go  from  the  tea-table 
to  a  neighboring  village. 

Erie  walked  with  the  doctor^s  wife  along 
the  pretty  road  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  there  was  a  double  satisfaction  in  her 
words,  as  she  said  that  she  greatly  desired 
that  her  husband  could  have  constant  inter- 
course with  such  a  mentally  active  friend 
as  Eric,  for  he  often  felt  himself  lonely 
here  in  the  town,  and  he  was  often  obliged 
to  depend  wholly  upon  himself. 

Enc  was  happy,  for  he  perceived  in  this 
not  only  a  friendly  appreciation  of  himself, 
but  also  the  deep  and  intelligent  esteem  of 
the  wife,  who  would  like  to  bestow  upon 
her  husband  a  permanent  blessing. 

CHAPTKR  Xn. 
▲  CRXERFTJL  UTTLB  TOWN. 

Therb  was  a  genuine  neighboriy  feeling 
among  the  inhabitants  of  this  small  town. 
People  called  out  to  friends  who  were 
standing  at  the  windows  and  on  the  bal- 
conies, or  vralking  in  the  streets ;  groups 
were  formed,  where  much  chatting  and 
jesting  went  on,  while  from  windows,  here 
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and  there  piano-playiDg  and  singing  were 
heard. 

The  justice^s  wife  and  her  daughter 
Lina  jomed  Eric  and  his  hostess.  People 
were  surprised  that  he  was  leaving  Son- 
nenkamp's  house,  as  the  report  had  already 
spread  that  he  was  to  remain  there.  And 
now  Eric  learned  that  Roland  had  really 
ndden  through  the  town,  passing  several 
times  before  the  physician^s  house,  and 
letting  his  horse  prance  so  that  it  fright- 
ened one  to  look  at  him. 

liina  was  burning  with  eagerness  to 
speak  to  Erie  alone  for  a  moment,  and  she 
found  her  opportunity  when  they  met  the 
school-director  and  his  wife,  and  the  two 
elder  ladies  stopped  to  inquire  about  the 
health  of  the  forester^s  wife,  who  lived  in 
the  director's  house.  Lina  went  on  with 
Eric,  and  said  abruptly :  — 

**Do  you  know  that  your  pupil  Roland 
has  a  sister  ?  '^ 

"  Certainly.    I  have  heard  so." 

**  Heard  so  ?  Why,  you  have  seen  her. 
She  was  the  youn?  girl  with  the  star  on 
her  forehead,  and  the  wings,  who  met  us  in 
the  twilight  on  the  cloister  steps." 

••Ah,  indeed!" 

••  Ah,  indeed ! "  mimicked  lina.  ••  Oh  I 
you  men  are  dreadful;  I  have  always 
thought  that  you "  * 

She  stopped  and  Eric  asked :  —         ^ 

«♦  That  I —what  of  me  P  " 

••  Ah,  mother  is  right,  I  am  too  heedless 
and  clumsy,  and  say  everything  that  comes 
into  my  head ;  I  should  have  believed  you 
now " 

••  That  you  may  do ;  it  is  a  sin  to  be  un- 
true, and  a  double  sin  to  be  so  towards 
you." 

•*  Well  then,"  said  Lina,  taking  off  her 
straw  hat,  and  shaking  the  curb  in  her 
neck,  ••  well  then,  if  you  will  honestly  con- 
fess, that  Manna  made  an  impression  on 
you  at  that  time,  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing; but  you  must  be  frank  and  sin- 
cere." 

••  My  dear  young  lady,  do  you  think  I 
would  say  no  ?  You  tempt  me  not  to  be  sin- 
cere." 

••Well  then,  Til  tell  you— but  please 
keep  it  to  yourself  wont  youP — Manna 
asked  me  who  ydu  were,  and  that^s  a  great 
deal  from  her.  Oh,  Herr  Captain,  wealth 
is  a  dreadful  thing ;  people  offer  themselves 
only  for  the  sake  jof  a  girPs  money — no, 
I  didnt  mean  to  say  that — but  try  to  man- 
age that  Manna  shall  not  be  a  nun." 

••Can  I  prevent  it?" 

••  Did  you  see  the  wooden  shoes  that  the 
Bons  wore  P    Hornd !    Manna  would  have 


to  wear  those  shoes^  and  she  has  the  pretti- 
est little  foot." 

••  But  why  sbouldnH  she  be  a  nun,  if  she 
wants  to?" 

Lina  was  puzzled,  she  was  not  prepared 
for  such  an  answer.  She  remembered,  too, 
that  she  was  a  good  Catholic. 

••  Ah,"  she  said  plaintively,  ••  I  fancied  to 
myself —  I  am  a  silly  child,  am  I  not  ?  —  in 
old  times  a  knight  used  to  enter  a  castle 
disguised  as  a  squire  or  something  else  — 
well,  I  thought  now  the  squire  must  be  a 
tutor  and  then — " 

She  could  not  go  on  with  her  fancy  sketch, 
for  her  mother  overtook  them,  rather  anx- 
ious lest  her  daughter  had  made  some  of 
her  dreadfully  simple  speeches  in  her  walk 
with  the  stranger. 

'•  May  one  know  what  you  are  talking 
about  so  earnestly?"  asked  the  Justice^s 
wife.  Lina  drew  a  long  breath,  and  put 
her  hat-elastic  in  her*  month,  which  her 
mother  had  often  forbidden,  ,as  Eric  an- 
swered with  great  unconcern, — 

••  Your  daughter  has  been  reminding  me 
that  I  was  not  very  attentive  when  we  first 
met  on  the  convent  island.  I  must  ask 
your  pardon  now,  madame.  It  relieves  my 
mind  of  a  burden  of  self-reproach  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  excusing  myself  to  you, 
and  i  earnestly  beff  that  you  will  carry  mjr 
apoloeies  to  your  husband.  .  One  meets  in 
traveuing  so  many  {>eople  who  think  to 
make  themselves  of  importance  by  being 
ill-tempered,  that  one  catches  the  unfriendly 
spirit,  and  harms  himself  the  most.  If  I 
had  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  yoo 
again,  a  little  misunderstanding  would  have 
remained  between  us.  Ah !  on  such  a 
beautiful  evening,  by  your  beautiful  river, 
where  people  are  so  friendly  and  cheerful, 
one  longs  to  do  some  good  to  every  one  he 
meets,  and  to  say,  Rejoice  with  me,  dear 
fellow-mate,  dancing  in  the  sunlight,  for 
the  little  time  which  is  called  life." 

Eric  was  very  animated,  and  the  Justioe^s 
wife  much  pleased  with  his  demeanor. 
The  evening  walk  was  most  refreshinjg. 
Lina  directly  gave  up  to  her  mother  tGa 
l^ace  next  Eric,  and  walked  on  the  other 
side  of  the  doctor's  wife.  The  walk  lasted 
a  long  time,  till  the  doctor's  carriage  was 
heard  in  the  distance  by  his  wife,  who  knew 
the  sound  of  its  wheels  before  the  others 
could  distinguish  anything. 

The  doctor  joined  them  with  a  fresh  fimd 
of  cheerfulness,  saying,— 

••  I  was  sent  for  to  receive  a  confession* 
and  now  I  have  lost  an  excellent  reminder.* 

He  went  on  to  tell  them  that  a  man  had 
lived  in  the  next  village,  the  sight  of  whooa 
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kd  always  giroi  him  a  etab  in  tiie  heart, 
for  the  man  had  sworn  a  false  oath  about 
t  hundred  florins  which  he  owed  him.  But 
M  time  went  on,  he  had  become  <j[uite  grate- 
fid  to  this  person  for  serving  bim  as  a  re- 
fiver  of  his  faith,  because  every  time  he  met 
.  hnn  he  felt  a  fre^  belief  in  the  meanness  of 
mankind,  which  one  easily  forgets.  Now, 
bdbre  his  death,  the  man  had  confessed  to 
him  and  given  back  the  money.  So  here  be 
was,  a  hundred  florins  richer,  but  he  had 
loft  his  faith.  How  conld  he  laugh  now  at 
the  world,  if  he  had  no  longer  tiie  meamu 
'  of  men  to  Uugh  at? 

**  What  will  you  do  now  with  the  hun- 
dred florins?"  asked  Lina. 

**  What  would  you  do  with  them?'' 

"I  don't  know." 

"What  would  you  do,  captain?"  said 
,  the  physician,  turning  stiddenly  to  Eric; 
"what  would  jon  do,  if  you  had  a  million 
1o  give  away  P  " 

"  I  ?  ^'  asked  Eric,  somewhat  taken  aback. 
He  did  not  nnde  rstand  the  reason  of  the 
mdden  question. 

"Yes.  yon." 

"I  never  thought  about  it,  but  first  1 
vodd  found  valmS}le  scholarships  at  all  the 
Gemaa  utiiversities.  The  man  of  wealth 
Ofi^  to  be  able  to  reflect  how  he  is  oulti- 
Titi^  the  mind  of  the  man  of  genius." 

"&)od,"  answered  the  doctor,  "every 
oae  thmks  first  of  his  own  circle.  Here^s 
17  little  friend  Lina ;  if  she  had  a  million 
to  give  away,  she  would  spend  it  all  on  blue 
'Biulin,  and  dress  all  the  female  world  in  it. 
WoohhiH  you,  Musselina  ?  " 

lina  was  silent,  and  her  mother  said, 
"  Give  some  smart  answer ;  can't  you  think 
of  one  ?  "  Lbia  apparently  could  not  think 
of  one,  but  there  was  a  fdeasant,  merry 
tone  in  the  intevcourse  between  the  doctor 
aad  the  child. 

After  ttieir  friends  left  them,  the  doctor 
nidtoEric, — 

"You  ean  become  familiar  with  a  new 
Bethod  of  instruction  here.  The  Justice's 
lady  tries  with  all  her  might  to  make  her 
daog^tor  a  pert,  worldly  chatterbox,  but 
^ittonately  the  child  has  a  simple,  genuine 
tttve  which  oan't  be  spoi}ea,.  and  when 
▼60  talk  with  her  alone  sne  is  full  of  bub- 
wag  life,  and  rightly  deserves  the  name  of 
annelina." 

^  The  doctor  was  more  friendly  than  ever 
li  Ms  bearing  towards  Eric,  for  he  saw 
te  he  had  wished  to-isterfere  in  his  life 


and  roughly.    He  expressed,  re- 
ic  had  not  seen  Herr  Weidmann 


toohasdl 

gittthat 

te  advantage  that  day,  as  the  latter  had 

t^om  preoccupied,  or  something  had  gone 

vioog  wkh  him,  and  ^he  advistti  Eric  not 


to  adopt  a  wrong  impresSioA  in  regard  to 
him.  The  doctor  smiled,  well  pleased, 
when  Eric  replied  that  he  <  should  not  allow 
himself  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  view  on  the 
Rhine  which  every  one  admired,  if  he  had 
seen  it  only  through  rain  or  mist.  The  phy- 
sician had  evidently  been  thinking  mudi  of 
Eric  during  his  drive ;  he  always  addressed 
him  to-day  as  Herr  Captain  in  a  very  marked 
manner,  and  he  explained  this  when  he 
held  out  his  hand  in  bidding  him  good-night, 
by  saying,— 

'*  You  are  the  first  soldier  with  whom  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  live  quite  comforta- 
bly. With  all  other  officers,  I  have  always 
had  a  feeling  of —  I  can't  say  fear,  exactly 
—-but  a  certain  consciousness  of  .being  un- 
armed in  the  presence  of  an  armed  man. 
You  soldiers  always  have  an  air  of  prepa^ 
ration,  of  readiness  for  attack,  in  whidi 
there's  much  that's  good.  I  take  back  mv 
words;  perhaps  a  soldier  can  be  a  stiU 
better  educator  than  a  physician.  Well, 
good-night !  " 

When  Eric  was  alone,  everything^  van* 
ished  which  he  had  seen  or  experienced 
during  the  day,  and  Roland's  form  alon^ 
remained  before  him.  He  tried  to  fancy 
what  the  boy's  thoughts  were  in  riding  ailer 
him.  He  sought  to  transport  himself  into 
the  boy's  state  of  feeling;  he  could  not  en- 
tirely do  so,  for  Roland  was  full  of  anger 
with  Eric,  for  deserting  one  who  was  so 
truly  and  fondly  devoted  to  him.  The  boy 
felt  as  if  he  had  been  robbed,  and  so  he 
rode  over  to  the  town  fancying  that  Eric 
must  be' coming  to  meet  him,  or  must  be 
watching  for  him  at  the  window;  he  rode 
back  weeping  with  anger. 

The  world,  of  which  he  was  to  possess  so 
much,  appeared  to  him  worthless  and 
strange,  wnile  it  seemed  to  Eric,  who  had 
nothing  but  his  own  thoughts,  bathed  in  a 
dew  of  blessing.  In  the  stillness  of  the 
night  he  thought  over  the  hospitable  and 
homelike  reception  he  had  met  from  Clod- 
wig,  tod  now  from  the  physician,  and  hos- 
pitality seemed  to  him  the  purest  fruit  of 
noble  manhood.  In  ancient  times  men  en- 
tertained sods  and  angels,  and  they  still 
entertained  them,  for  in  freely  offering 
what  one  has  to  a  stranger,  whose  ver^ 
existence  was  yesterday  unknown,  the  di* 
vine  is  unfolded  in  the  pure  soul. 

Up  yonder  at  Wolfs^arten,  Eric  had  met 
with  a  fatherly  good-will,  based  wpon  con- 
geniality of  thu)Ufl;ht  ^  here  with  the  doctor, 
as  much  goodwill  as  difference  of  opinion ; 
but  here,  too,  that  personal  friondlioess 
which  is  so  satisfying  and  hojne-like. 

There  was  Bella  *who  always  wished  to 
make  an  impression  in  her  own  behalf,  and 
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here  was  the  dOctor^s  wife,  who  wished  noth- 
ing for  herself,  who  thanked  £ric  in  her 
heart,  and  wished  only  that  her  husband 
might  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
talk  over  learned  subjects  with  another  man. 
And  were  these  many  forms,  were  all 
these  events,  to  be  only  the  passing  occur- 
rences of  a  journey  P 

CHAFTBB  XIII. 
AGAIN  ALONB  WITH  THTSKLP. 

"  In  the  morning,"  the  doctor  often  said, 
'*I  am  like  a  washed  chimney-sweeper.^* 
He  rose,  summer  and  winter,  at  nve  o^clock, 
studied  uninterruptedly  several  hours,  and 
answered  only  the  most  pressing  calls  from 
his  patients.  Through  this  practice  of 
study  he  not  only  kept  up  his  scientific 
knowledge,  but  as  he  bathed  his  body  in 
fresh  water,  so  was  he  also  mentally  invig- 
orated;  let  come  what  would  of  the  day,  he 
had  made  sure  of  his  portion  of  science. 
And  that  was  the  reason  —  we  may  ,con- 
gratulate  ourselves  upon  knowing  this  se- 
cret —  that  was  the  reason  why  the  doctor 
was  so  wide  awake,  so  ready  primed,  and 
so  vivacious.  He  himself  designated  these 
morning  hours  to  an  old  fellow-student  as 
his  camel-hours,  when  he  drank  himself  full, 
so  that  he  could  often  refresh  himself  wil^ 
a  draught  in  the  dry  desert.  And  life,  more- 
over, aid  not  seem  to  him  a  desert,  for  he 
had  something  which  thrived  everywhere, 
and  was  all-plravailing»  and  that  was  an  in- 
destructible cheerfulness,  and  an  equanim- 
ity, which  he  attributed  above  all  to  his 
sound  digestion.  . 

So  was  he  sitting  now;  and  when  he 
heard  Eric,  whose  room  was  over  his  study, 
getting  up,  he  sent  word  to  him  to  come 
soon  to  breakfast;  and  in  this  hour  the 
freshness  of  the  man  was  yet  wholly  unim- 
paired. His  wife,  who  had  to  be  busy,  or 
rather,  who  made  herself  busy  about  house- 
hold matters,  in  order  not  to  obliee  her 
husbahd  to  enter  into  any  conversation  on 
less  learned  matters,  had  soon  gone  into 
the  garden,  in  which  flourished  many  scions 
and  seeds  of  various  kinds  out  of  oonnen- 
kamp^s  garden.  But  the  doctor  conversed 
with  Eric  upon  no  scientific  topics. 

In  the  breakftst-room  there  hung  por- 
traits of  the  pNsrents  and  the  erand-parents 
of  the  physician,  /md  he  took  occasion  to 
give  some  account  of  bis  own  life.  His 
grandfather  and  father  bad  been  boat-men, 
and  the  doctor  had.  been  present  at  the 
ffolden  wedding  of  both,  and  expressed  his 
hope  to  celebrate  also  1^  own.  And  after 
he  had  portrayed  his  own  stnigi^  with  life, 


he  proceeded  to  ask  Eric  about  his  peoooi- 
ary  affidrs,  and  those  of  his  mother. 

Eric  disclosed  the  whole  state  of  the 
case;  he  described  how  his  mother  had 
noble  and  rich  friends,  on  whom  she  placed 
^reat  expectations,  but  he  did  not  believe 
in,  and  to  bpeak  honestly,  he  did  not  desire, 
any  help  of  that  sort.  The  doctor  asserted 
in  confirmation,  that  no  one  would  help 
them  substantially  and  handsomely ;  he  un- 
folded, as  he  went  alonff,  wholl>r  heretical 
views  upon  beneficence ;  he  expatiated  upon 
the  nonsense  of  leaving  endowments  and 
legacies  in  one^s  will,  and  on  scattering 
small  donations.  He  thought  it  was  much 
handsomer,  and  more  permanently  benefi- 
cial, to  make  an  individual  or  a  family  en-  • 
tirely  independent,  so  that  they  may  thereby 
be  the  means  of  accomplishing  grei^r  good. 
He  stated  that  he  had  often  attempted  to 
bring  this  about ;  nothing  of  this  kind  was 
to  be  effected  with  Herr  bonnenkamp,  who 
would  have  nothing  further  to  do  with 
people  into  whose  hat  he  had  cast  an  alms. 

The  conversation,  in  this  way,  having 
once  more  turned  upon  Sonnenkamp,  the 
dtoctor  offered  to  take  upon  himself  all  the 
external  financial  arrangements  with  Sod* 
nenkamp,  insisting  upon  Ericas  consent  to 
his  doing  so. 

"And  do  you  take  no  farther  trouble 
about  this  man,"  said  the  doctor,  opening 
an  effg.  '*See,  it  is  all  a  fair  exchange. 
We  devour  this  egg  with  the  greatest  zest, 
while  the  hen  got  tier  living  out  of  the  ma- 
nure-heap." 

Eric  was  happy  with  this  lively,  practical 
man.  He  expressed  his  satisfaction  that, 
here  in  this  little  town,  there  were  so  manr 
noble  persons,  who  could  constitute  a  rich 
social  envuronment.  The  doctor  contested 
this,  for  he  considered  tha^the  necessity  of 
being  thrown  upon  one  another,  and  the 
not  being  able  to  make  a  selection,  as  one 
can  do  in  a  great  city,  belittled,  contracted^ 
and  created  gossip.  One  had,  indeed,  in  a 
ffreat  city,  no  lai^r  circle  than  was  here 
formed  for  the  direct  participation  in  the 
various  duties  of  Hfe,  but  the  neceestt^  of 
contracting  marriages  within  such  a  limited 
circle  did  not  permit  the  existence  of  a  &«e 
social  community. 

**  On  the  whole,"  he  said  in  condummi, 
"  we  are  no  more  to  each  other  than  a  good 
whist-partjr." 

It  was  time  to  think  of  departing.  Erie 
left  the  house  with  a  feeling  <k  serene  satie- 
fkction.  The  doctor  drove  him  to  die  nesr- 
est  railroad  station,  where  he  got  oat  and 
warmly  shook  Ericas  hand,  repeating  tiie 
wish  that  they  might  be  able  to  live  together. 

The  train,  meanwhile,  stopped  kNi|^  than 
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osoal  ftt  the  Httle  itation,  waiting  the  ar- 
riTal  of  the  train  from  the  lower  Rhine 
which  was  behind  time.  A^nerrj  crowd 
of  men,  joung  and  old,  greeted  the  doctor 
and  seated  themselres  in  the  same  car  with 
Eric.  The  doctor  told  him  that  they  were 
wine-testers,  who  were  going  to  a  sale  which 
was  to  take  place  to-day  at  the  wine-count's 
cellar.  He  called  Eric's  attention  specially 
to  a  joTial-looking  man,  the  ganger,  tbie 
finest  jndge  of  wine  in  the  district.  The 
doctor  laughed  heartily  when  Eric  said  to 
him,  that  he  had  also  gone  about  the  whole 
district  testing  wines,  that  is,  the  spiritual 
wine  of  character. 

"  Strange  how  you  make  an  application 
of  everything ! "  lauded  the  physician. 
"Count  WolUffarten,  Pranken,  Bella,  Son- 
nenkamp,  the  huntsman,  Sevenpiper,  Mus- 
selina,  Weidmann,  Fiiiulein  Penni,  the  Ma- 
|or,  the  priest,  I,  and  Roland  —  a  fine  speo- 
mien-catalogue  of  winedv  Look  out  that 
you  do  not  stagger  as  you  come  out  of  the 
wine-cellar." 

The  doctor  suddenly  turned  round,  and 
cried:  — 

"  You  may  yet  induce  me  to  put  sbme- 
thing  in  print.  I  am  verily  of  the  opinion, 
that  though  there  must  be  some  consumers 
who  are  not  producers,  there  are  no  grad- 
uated German  heads  that  don't  want,  at 
some  time  or  other,  to  write  a  book ;  per- 
haps that  helps  them  to  study.  And  when 
you  come  again,  you  will,  perha|)s,  brinff 
me  to  the  point  of  writing  my  history  or 
sleep." 

Ilie  train  from  the  lower  Rhine  whistled, 
and  the  doctor,  grasping  Eric's  hand  again, 
said  with  emotion,  — 

'*  We  are  friends !  take  notice,  that  if 
eitiier  one  of  us  is  to  be  no  longer  the 
>        odier's  friend,  he  pledges  himself  to  give  a 
week's  notice.    And  now  farewell." 

The  last  word  was  cut  off,  for  the  loco- 
Botive  whistled,  and  Eric  set  out  towards 
vme. 

He  was  sitting  with  downcast  ejet  when 
he  heard  some  one  in  the  car  ;iay,  — 

"There^s  young  Sonnenkamp  on  horse- 
back!" 

Eric  looked  out,  and  caught  one  more 
% 


glimpse  of  Roland,  just  as  he  disappeared 
behind  a  little  hill. 

Eric  heard  nothing  of  the  lively  talk, 
often  interrupted  by  loud  laughter,  which 
the  wine-party  kept  up;  he  had  much  in 
the  past  and  future  to  think  over,  and  he 
was  glad  when  the  party  left  the  car  at  the 
next  station,  and  he  remained  alone.  He 
felt  some  repentance,  and  some  doubt 
whether  he  had  not  acted  wrongly  and  un- 
wisely in  not  concluding  an  arrangement 
with  Sonnenkamp,  but  he  soon  took  cour- 
age again  and  cast  his  regret  behind  him. 

We  are  rapidlj^  rolled  along  by  the  power 
of  steam.  And  m  spirit  P  How  far  are  we 
masters  of  our  destiny  P 

At  several  stations,  school-boys,  with 
their  satchels  on  their  backs,  entered  Eric's 
car.  He  learned,  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tions, that  they  lived  with  their  parents  in 
country-houses  and  distant  villages,  but 
went  every  day  to  school  in  the  city,  return- 
ing home  in  the  evening.  Eric  thought 
long  on  the  new  race  of  youths  which  is 
growing  up;  taking  their  places  in  the 
noisy  railway-train  m  the  €»riy  morning, 
then  assembling  for  instruction,  and  going 
home  a^ain  over  the  railroad ;  these  boys 
must  and  will  learn  to  guard,  in  the  rest- 
lessness and  tumult  of  the  new  age,  their 
own  inner  life,  which  Is,  indeed,  quite  de- 
ferent from  onrs.  And  then  he  looked  far- 
ther on  into  a  future,  when  the  alarming 
growth  of  the  great  cities  shall  cease,  and 
men  shall  again  live  outside  of  them,  where 
the  green  fields,  the  rushinff  streams,  and 
the  blue  sky  shall  be  daily  before  their  eyes, 
and  yet  it  shall  be  granted  them  to  make 
their  own  the  elements  of  culture,  and  all 
which  is  now  supplied  by  the  union  of  men 
in  large  towns.  Then  again  will  oonntry 
air  force  its  way  into  the  soul.  . 

At  the  time  when  Eric  and  the  doctor 
were  setting  out,  the  justice's  wife  sat  with 
her  husband  and  her  dau^^iter  over  their 
morning  coffee.  The  conversation  turned 
on  the  evening  walk  with  Eric,  and  the  lady 
repeated  his  mok  apologies. 

**  Very  good,  veiy  gw>d,"  said  the  jus- 
tice. '*  He  is  polite  and  clever,  but  it's  well 
that  he  has  gone ;  he's  a  dangerous  man." 
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BOOK  IV.      CHAFTSB  I. 


TBB  STBUGGXE  IN  A  CHILD'S    HEABT. 

The  spoifows  in  the  alders  and  willows 
on  the  shore  of  the  convent-island  twittered 
and  chattered  noisily  together,  they  had  so 
much  to  say  to  each  other  about  what  they 
had  experienced  during  the  day ;  and  who 
knows  whether  their  to-day  was  not  a 
much  longer  interval  of  time  than  oursP 
One  puffed  up  by  his  experience  -^perhaps 
we  should  say  her  experience,  for  the 
feathers  had  lost  their  colors  from  age — 
tat  quietly  in  the  crotch  of  a  bough,  com- 
fortably resting  against  the  trunk;  he 
echoed  and  re-echoed  his  delight  at  tilie 
splendid  time  he  enjoyed  over  the  river, 
under  the  closely-tnmmed  branches  of  a 
shady  linden,  in  the  vineyard  by  the 
shore. 

The  waiter  there  had  long  delayed  re- 
moving the  remnants  of  an  English  break- 
fast, and  there  w6re  cakes,  the  pieces, 
alas  I  too  large,  abundance  of  eggs,  noney, 
and  sugar ;  it  was  a  feast  without  parallel. 
He  considered  that  the  real  joy  of  existence 
had  its  first  beginning  when  one  wished  to 
know  nothing  more  of  all  other  things,  ancl 
had  supreme  satisfaction  in  eating  and 
drinking  alone.  Only  in  mature  life  did 
one  really  come  to  that  perception. 

Others  would  listen  to  nothing  from  the 
flwaffgering  fellow,  and  there  was  an  ir- 
regiuar  debate,  whether  lettuce-seeds  or 
young  cabbage-heads  were  not  much  better 
than  all  the  cooked-up  dishes  of  men.  A 
young  rogue,  fluttering  around  his  roguish 
mate,  reported  to  her  that  behind  the  fex^- 
rjonan^s  house,  there  hung  from  the  garret* 
window  a  bulging  bag  full  of  flax-seed; 
if  one  only  knew  bow  to  rip  open  the  seam  a 
little,  one  could  gradually  eat  up  all  the 
tidbits,  but  it  must  be  kept  a  profound 
secret,  else  the  others  would  come  too ;  and 
hemp-seed,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  was 
just  the  most  precious  ^ood  which  t£is  whole 
round  earth  could  furnish.  The  rogue  was 
of  the  opinion  that  her  delicate  bill  was 
exactly  Uie  nice  thing  to  pick  coen  the 
seam;  it  was  the  most  contemptible  base- 
ness in  hmman  beings,  to  hang  up  in  the 
open  air  just  the  most  tempting  dainties  all 
fastened  and  tied  up. 

A  late-comer,  flyine  up  in  breathless 
haste,  announced  that  &e  scarecrow,  stand- 
injgf  in  the  field,  was  nothing  but  a  stick 
with  clothes  hung  upon  it. 

"Because  the  stupid  men  believe  in 
scarecrows,  they  think  that  we  do  too," 
laughed  he,  and  flapped  his  win^  in  as- 
tomshment  and  pity  at  the  manifest  sim- 
plicity. 


There  was  a  frantic  bustle  in  the  alders 
and  willows,  and  almost  as  frantic  in  the 
great  meadow,  where  the  girls  from  the 
convent  caught  hold  of  each  other,  chat- 
tered together,  tittered,  teased  one  an- 
other, and  laughed. 

Apart  from  her  noisy  companions,  and 
frequently  passing  under  the  alder-trees 
where  there  was  such  a  merry  gathering 
of  the  birds,  walked  a  girl  slender  in  form 
and  graceful  in  movement,  with  black  hair 
and  brilliant  eyes,  accompanied  by  a  tall 
and  majestic  woman  in  a  nun^s  dress, 
whose  bearing  had  an  expression  of  quiet 
and  decisive  energy.  Her  lips  were  natu- 
rally so  pressed  together,  that  the  mouth 
seemed  only  a  narrow  streak  of  red.  The 
entire  brow  was  covered  with  a  white  ker- 
chief, and  the  face,  the  large  eyes,  the 
small  eyebrows,  the  sharp  nose,  the  closely 

Cssed  lips,  and  the  projecting  but  rather 
dsome  chin,  had  something  command- 
ing and  immovable. 

'*  Honored  mother,"  began  the  maiden, 
'*  you  have  read  the  letter  from  Fraulein 
Perini  P  " 

The  nun  — it  was  the  superior — only 
turned  her  face  a  little ;  she  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  the  maiden  —  it  was  Hermanna 
Sonnenkamp — to  speak  further. 

As  Manna,  however,  was  silent,  the  sup- 
erior said :  — 

"Herr  von  Ftanken  is  then  to  make 
us  a  visit.  He  is  a  man  of  good  family 
and  good. morals,  he  seems  a  wordling,  bat 
he  is  not  one  exactly.  He  has,  indeed,  the 
impatience  of  the  outside  world;  I  trust, 
however,  that  he  will  not  press  his  wooing 
as  long  as  jou  are  here  our  child,  that  is  to 
say,  the  child  of  the  Lord.^^ 

She  spoke  in  a  very  deliberate  tone,  and 
now  stopped. 

<*  Let  us  go  away  from  here;  the  noise 
of  the  birds  above  there  allows  one  hardly 
to  hear  herself  speak." 

They  went  by  the  churchyard,  in  the 
middle  of  the  isUnd,  to  the  grove  growmg 
near  a  small  rock}r  ledge,  which  £e  chil- 
dren caUed  the  Switzerland  of  the  island ; 
there  they  sat  down,  and  the  superior  con- 
tinued:— 

"  I  am  sure  of  you,  my  child,  that  yeu 
will  decline  hearing  a  word  from  Herr  von 
Pranken  that  has  any  reference  to  protesta- 
tions of  love,  or  to  the  soliciting  your  hand 

"You  Imow,  honored  mother,"  replied 
Manna, — her  voice  was  always  pathetic, 
and  as  if  veiled  with  tears,  —  **  you  know, 
honored  mother,  that  I  have  promised  to 
take  the  veil.'* 

**  I  know  it,  and  I  also  do  not  know  it» 
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for  wiiat  yoo  now  say  or  determine  is  for 
U8  like  a  word  written  in  the  sand,  which 
the  wind  and  the  footsteps  of  man  may 
e£^u^.  You  muat  go  out  again  into  the 
world ;  you  must  have  overcome  the  world, 
before  you  renounce  it.  Yes,  my  child! 
the  whole  world  must  appear  to  you  like 
your  dolls,  which  you  tell  me  of,  —  forgot- 
ten, valueWsj  dead, — a  child^s  toy,  upon 
which  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  so 
mach  regard,  so  much  love,  should  be 
.  lavished. 

For  some  time  all  was  still,  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  song  of  the  nightingale 
in  the  thicket,  and  above  the  river  ravens 
were  Hyin^  in  ilocks  and  singing  —  men 
call  it  croaking —  and  soaring  to  thpir  nests 
in  the  mountain-clififs. 

**  My  child,"  began  the  superior,  after 
awhile,  '* to-day  is  the  anniversary  of  my 
motber^s  death ;  I  have  to-day  prayed  for 
her  soul  in  eternity,  as  I  did  at  that  time. 
At  the  time  she  died — men  call  it  dying, 
but  it  is  only  the  birth  into  another  life  — 
at  that  time,  my  vow  forbade  me  tfi  stand 
hy  her  death-bed;  it  cost  me  hardly  a 
struggle,  for  whether  my  parents  are  still 
out  were  in  the  world,  or  above  thej*e  in 
heaven,  it  makes  no  difference  to  us. 
Look,  the  water  is  now  tinged  with  the 
clow  of  evening,  and  people  outside,  on 
3ie  hills  and  on  the  banks,  are  speaking  in 
raptures  of  nature,  that  new  idol  which 
they  have  set  up,  for  they  are  the  children 
of  nature;  but  we  are  to  be  the  children 
of  God,  before  whose  sight  all  nature 
leems  only  a  void,  under  whatever  color 
it  may  appear,  whether  clothed  in  green,  or 
white  witn  snow." 

*•  I  believe,  I  comprehend  that,^  Manna 
said  assentingly. 

**  That  is  why  I  say  it  to  you,"  continued 
the  worthy  mother.  **It  is  a  great  thing 
to  overcome  the  world,  to  thrust  it  from 
one^s  self,  and  never  to  long  for  it  a  single 
instant,  and  to  receive  in  exchange  the 
eternal  blessedness,  even  while  we  dwell 
here  in  the  body.  Yes,  my  child,"  she 
laid  both  hands  upon  the  head  of  Manna, 
and  continued,  **  I  would  like  to  give  you 
strength,  my  strength  —  no,  not  iiSne,  that 
which  God  has  lent  me.  Thou  art  to  struggle 
hard  and  bravely  with  the  world,  thou  art 
to  be  tried  and  sifted,  before  thou  comest 
to  us  forever,  to  the  fore-court  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

liumui  bad  closed  her  eyes,  and  in  her 
Mill  was  the  one  only  wish,  that  now  the 
Qtith  might  open  and  swallow  her  up,  or 
that  tome  supernatural  power  would  Come 
nd  lift  her  np  over  all.  When  she  opened 
hsr  eyety  and  8aw\he  marvellous  splendor 


of  the  sunset  sky,  the  violet  haze  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  river  glowing  in  the 
red  beams  of  evening,  she  shut  her  eyes 
again,  and  made  a  repellant  movement  with 
her  hand,  as  if  she  would  have  said, — I 
will  have  nothing  of  thee;  thou  shalt  be 
naught  to  me ;  mou  art^only  a  doll,  a  life- 
less thing,  on  which  we  waste  our  love. 

With  trembling  voice  Manna  mourned 
over  her  rent  and  tempest-tossed  spirit ;  a 
few  days  before,  she  had  sung  and  spoken 
the  message  of  the  heralding  angels,  while 
dark  demons  were  raging  within  her.  She 
had  spent  the  whole  day  in  prayer,  that  she 
might  be  worthy  to  announce  such  a  mes- 
sage, and  then  in  the  twilight  a  man  had 
appeared  before  her,  and  her  eye  had  rested 
on  him  with  pleasure ;  it  was  the  tempter 
who  had  aoproached  her,  and  the  figure 
had  folio weaner  into  her  dreams.  She  had 
risen  at  midnight,  and  wept,  and  prayed  to 
God  that  he  would  not  suffer  her  to  fall  into 
sin  and  ruin.  But  she  had  not  conquered. 
She  scorned  and  hated  the  vision,  but  it 
would  not  leave  her.  Now  she  begged  that 
some  penance  might  be  imposed  upon  her, 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  fast  lor  three 
days. 

The  superior  gently  consoled  her,  saying 
that  she  must  not  blame  herself  so  bitterly^ 
because  the  self-reproach  increased  the  ex- 
citement of  fancy  and  feeling.  At  the- 
season  when  the  elders  were  in  bloom  audi 
the  nightingales  sang,  a  maiden  of  seven- 
teen was  apt  to  be  visited  by  dreams;. 
Manna  must  not  weep  over  these  dreams,, 
but  just  scare  them  away  and  mock  at  them:^ 
they  were  only  to  be  driven  off  by  ridicule. 

Manna  kissed  the  hands  of  the  superior; 

It  became  dark.  The  sparrows  were  si- 
lent, the  noisy  children  returned  to  the 
house,  and  only  the  nightingale  sang  conr 
tinually  in  the  shrubbery.  Manna  turned; 
back  to  the  convent,  the  superior  leading 
her  by  the  hand.  She  ^ent  to  the-  krze 
dormitory,  and  sprinkled  herself  with  h<3y 
water.  She  contmued  praying  silently  long 
after  she  had  gone  to  oea,  and  fell  asleep 
with  her  liands  folded. 

The  river  swept  rustling  along  the  valley, 
and  swept  rustling  by  the  villa  where  Ro- 
land slept  with  contemptuously  curled  lip; 
it  rushed  past  the  streets  of  the  little  town 
where  £nc  was  speculating  upont  this  and 
that  in  the  doctor^s  house ;  it  rushed  by  the 
inn  where  Pranken,  leaning  against  the 
window,  stared  over  at  the  convent. 

The  moon  shone  on  the  atver,  and^  the 
nightingales  sang  on  the  shore,  and.  in  the 
houses  thousands  of  people  sAspt,  forgetting 
joy  and  sorrow,  until  the  dajpragaitt^dawne£ 
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GHAPTSB  n. 
A  GREEN  TWIG. 


On  the  west  side  of  the  convent,  nnder 
the  lofty,  wide-spreading,  thickly-leaved 
chestnut-trees,  beeches,  and  lindens,  and 
far  in  among  the  firs  with  their  fresh  shoots, 
stationary  tables  and  benches  were  ar- 
ranged. Girls  in  blue  dresses  were  sit- 
ting here,  reading,  writing,  or  busy  with 
their  hand-work.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
low  humming,  but  not  louder  than  the  hum- 
ming of  the  bees  in  the  blossoming  chestnut- 
trees;  sometimes  a  moving  this  way  and 
that,  a  change  in  one^s  position,  but  not 
more  than  the  fluttering  of  a  bird  in  the 
trees  overhead. 

Manna  sat  at  the  table  beneath  a  large 
fir-tree,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  her, 
on  a  low  seat  under  a  lofty  beech  on  whose 
trunk  many  names  were  carved,  and  on 
which  was  suspended  a  framed  picture  of 
the  Madonna,  sat  a  little  child ;  she  looked 
up  fi-equently  at  Manna,  who  nodded  to 
her.  indicating  that  she  must'  study  her 
book  more  diligently,  and  be  as  bus^  as  the 
rest.  The  child  was  nicknamed  Heimchen, 
because  she  had  suffered  so  much  from 
homesickness,  and  Heimchen  had  become 
the  pet  of  all  the  girls.  Manna  had  cured 
the  child,  to  all  appearance  at  least,  for  on 
the  day  after  the  representation  of  the 
sacred  play,  she  had  received  permission 
from  a  lay-sister  who  presided  over  the  gar- 
dening, to  prepare  for  Uie  child  a  separate 
little  ^rden-plat ;  and  now  she  seemed  to 
be  taking  root  in  the  foreign  land,  as  did 
the  plants  which  she  had  since  watered  and 
cared  for,  but  she  was  inseparable  from 
Manna. 

Manna  worked  diligently;  some  pale 
blue  paper  was  Ijring  before  her,  and  she 
was  painting  on  it,  with  a  fine  brush,  pic- 
tures of  the  stars  in  color  of  goldfVom  small 
shells. 

She  prided  herself  especially  on  having 
the  neatest  writing-books,  every  leaf  ruled 
Tery  reffularly  with*  lines  close  together, 
and  uniformly  written  upon,  neither  too 
coarse  nor  too  fine.  Manna  had  received, 
a  few  days  since,  the  highest  mark  of  honor 
ever  conferred  on  a  pupil,  by  being  unani- 
mously made  the  recipient  of  the  blue  rib- 
bon, which  the  three  classes  of  the  children, 
namely,  the  children  of  Jesus,  the  angels  of 
Mary,  and  the  children  of  Mary,  had  ad- 
judged to  her.  There  had  hardly  been  anpr 
election,  so  much  a  matter  of  course  did  it 
teem  that  nobody  but  Manna  could  be  de- 
signated for  the  blue  ribbon.  This  badge 
of  distinction  gave  her  a  sort  of  right  to  be 
considered  a  superior. 


While  sbe  was  thus  drawing,  and  fiv- 
quently  running  her  eye  over  the  children 
left  under  her  care,  she  had  a  book  open  by 
her  side ;  it  was  Thomas  k  Kempis.  While 
putting  in  the  stars,  which  she  did  with  that 
delicate  and  beautiful  finish  attainable,  per- 
haps, only  in  the  convent,  she  snatched  a 
few  sentences  out  of  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
that  her  soul  might  be  occupied  with  higher 
thoughts  during  this  trifling  occupation. 

The  stroke  of  oars  sounded  from  the 
shore  on  that  side :  the  girls  looked  up ;  a 
handsome  young  man  was  standing  in  the 
boat,  who  lifleahis  hat  and  waved  it,  as  if 
saluting  the  island. 

••Is  he  your  brother?  your  cousin?" 
was  whispered  here  and  there. 

No  one  knew  the  stranger. 

The  boat  came  to  land.  The^irls  were 
full  of  curiosity,  but  they  dared  not  inter- 
mit their  work,  for  everything  had  its  al- 
lotted time.  Luckily,  a  tall,  fair-complex- 
ioned  maiden  had  used  up  all  her  green 
worsted,  so  that  she  must  go  to  the  con- 
vent for  more,  and  she  nodded  significantly 
to  the  others  that  she  would  find  out  who 
was  the  new  arrival.  But  before  the  blond 
girl  fould  come  back,  a  serving-sister  ap- 
peared, and  informed  Manna  Sonnenkamp 
that  she  was  to  come  to  the  convent.  Man- 
na arose,  and  Heimchen,  who  wanted  to  go 
with  her,  was  bidden  to  remain ;  the  chud 
quietly  seated  herself  again  on  her  little 
stool  under  the  beech-tree  from  which 
hung  the  picture  of  the  Madonna.  Manna 
broke  off  a  little  frcshlv-budding  twig  from 
the  tree  under  which  she  had  been  sitting, 
and  placed  it  in  her  book  as  a  mark ;  she 
then  followed  the  sister. 

There  was  great  questioning  among  those 
who  remained:  Who  is  he?  Is  he  a  cousin? 
But  the  Sonnenkamps  have  no  relatives  in 
Europe.    Perhaps  a  cousin  from  America. 

The  children  were  uneasy,  and  seemed 
to  have  no  longer  any  inclination  for  their 
studies.  Manna  had  given  to  a  companion 
the  blue  sash  which  she  wore  on  her  right 
shoulder,  and  this  one  felt  it  incumbent  on 
her  to  keep  strict  order. 

Manna  came  to  the  convent.  As  she  en- 
tered the  reception-room,  to  find  the  lady- 
superior.  Otto  von  Pranken  rose  quicUy 
and  bowed. 

••  Herr  von  Pranken,"  said  the  superior, 
••  brin^  you  a  greeting  from  your  parenta 
and  F^ulein  Perini." 

Pranken  approached  Manna,  and  ex- 
tended his  hand,  but  as  she  had  the  book 
in  her  right  hand,  she  gave  him  in  a  hesi- 
tating manner  her  left.  Pranken,  the  flu* 
ent  talker,  only  stammered  out  —  for  Man* 
na^s  appearance  had  greatly  impressed  him 
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—  the  expxvssion  of  his  satisfaction  at  see- 
ing Manna  so  well  and  so  much  grown,  and 
of  the  joy  it  would  give  her  parents  and 
Frttulein  Perini  to  see  her  agzun,  so  much 
improved. 

The  stammering  manner  of  Franken, 
moved  as  he  was  by  repressed  feeling, 
lasted  while  he  continued  to  speak  further ; 
for  in  the  midst  of  his  involuntary  a^tation, 
he  became  suddenly  aware  that  this  evi- 
dent emotion  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed 
by  Manna,  and  must  produce  some  im- 
pression upon  her.  He  skilfuUv  contrived 
to  keep  up  the  same  tone  with  which  he 
had  be^n,  and  congratulated  himself  on 
his  abili^  to  play  so  well  a  bashful,  timid, 
and  sari^rised  part.  He  had  many  animat- 
ing narrativea  to  give  of  her  family  at  home, 
and  congratulated  Uie  maiden  on  being  al- 
lowed to  live  on  a  blissful  island  until  she 
could  return  to  the  mainland,  where  a 
pleasant  company  of  fHends  formed  also  a 
social  mainland.  Pranken  contemplated 
with  a  great  deal  of  self-satisfaction  this 
comparison,  as  pretty  as  it  was  new. 

Manna  did  not  say  a  great  deal ;  at  last 
she  asked, — 

••  Who  may  this  Captain  Doumay  be, 
of  whom  Roland  writes  to  me  so  enthusi- 
astically?" 

Pranken  wmced  a  little,  but  he  said 
smilingly, — 

**  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  poor 
young  man  to  instruct  our  Roland — per- 
mit me  to  speak  of  him  so,  for  I  love  him 
like  a  brother  —  in  a  variety  of  matters. 
I  think  that  it  will  do  Roland  no  harm  to 
acquire  information  from  the  man." 

**  Roland  writes  me  that  he  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  yours." 

••  Herr  Doumay  has  probably  said  so  to 
him,  and  I  will  not  contradict  it,  if  Ro- 
land is  thus  led  to  entertain  a  higher  re- 
spect for  a  teacher.  But,  my  dear  Fiiiu- 
lein,  I  may  venture  to  say  to  you  that  I  am 
somewhat  sparine  in  the  use  of  the  word 
friend,  and  1  would  therefore  rather  not—" 

*^  Then  tell  me  something  of  the  charac- 
ter of  this  man  who  calls  himself  your 
friend." 

'*  Escnse  me  from  giving  the  particular 
details.  Yon  yourself  will  certainly  agree 
with  me,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  help  toward 
the  good  one  who  is  striving  to  turn  from 
the  error  of  his  ways,  even  if  we  cannot 
wholly  blot  out  the  past." 

**What,  then,  has  this  Herr  Doumay 
done  ? "  interposed  the  superior.  *'  I 
shoald  be  sorr^'  on  his  mother^s  account, 
who  was  a  companion  of  my  youth ;  she  is 
a  Protestant,  to  be  sure,  but  she  is  what 
tile  world  caUfl  good  and  noble." 


Pranken  appeared  perplexed,  but  with  a 
motion  of  the  hand  which  implied  careful 
consideration,  kind  intentions,  and  a  sort  of 
delicate  reservation,  he  said,  looking  down 
at  the  floor, — 

**  Honored  mother,  and  dear  Friiulein ! 
Spare  me  from  making  such  a  statement 
here  in  the  convent,  and  consider  what  I 
have  touched  upon  as  if  it  had  not  been  said. 
When  I  look  around  me  here — as  little 
ought  certain  words,  not  perhaps  so  inap- 
propriate in  the  world  outside,  to  be  spoken 
aloud  in  this  pure  air,  as  nnsaintly  pictures, 
to  use  a  mila  expression,  to  hang  by  the 
side  of  the  pious,  transfigured  forms  upon 
these  pure  walls.  Permit  me  to  say  to  you, 
I  have  special  guaranties  that  the  poor 
young  man  will  not  conduct  himself  un- 
worthily." 

Manuals  countenance  suddenly  assumed 
an  expression  of  noble  indignation  as  she 
said, — 

'*  But  I  cannot  conceive  how  they  can 
commit  my  brother  to  the  charge  of  a  man, 
who — " 

Pranken  prayed  to  be  excused  for  inter- 
rapting  her.  He  conjured  her  by  what  was 
high  and  holy,  to  for^t  that  he,  in  his  zeal 
for  the  tmth,  had  said  anything  a^inst  a 
former  comrade;  he  had  done  it  mvolun- 
tarilv  in  his  contemplation  of  purity  and 
loveliness.  He  besought  so  eamestly,  he 
manifested  so  good  a  lieart,  so  fiiU  of  hu- 
man love,  that  Manna  now  voluntarily  ex- 
tended to  him  her  hand,  and  said,^ 

•*  I  believe  yon.  Ah,  how  rejoiced  I  am 
you  are  so  good ! " 

Pranken  was  happy,  but  determined  that 
Eric  should  not  be  received  into  the  family. 
It  seemed  more  and  more  puzzling  to  him 
that  he  should  himself  have  raised  up  such 
an  antagonist ;  he  was  now  doubly  out  of 
humor  with  Eric,  for  he  had  been  the  oc- 
casion of  his  being  untrue  and  unjust,  and 
Pranken  was  too  proud  to  be  so  misled,  es-  ' 
pecially  when  a  little  caution  on  his  own 
part  might  have  prevented  the  necessity  of 
it. 

**  Miffht  I  venture  to  rec^uest  you  to  show 
me  the  lines  P  "  he  now  said.  '*  My  object 
is  to  see  how  good  a  judge  of  men  Rolanc 
has  become.  Would  you  be  willing  t: 
show  me  what  our  splendid  brother  ha 
written  of  this  Herr  Doumay  ?  " 

Manna  blushed,  and  replied  that  they 
had  better  say  no  more  about  the  captain ; 
and  she  besought  Pranken  to  do  all  he 
could  to  remove  the  man  out  of  the  house, 
if  it  were  still  a  possible  thing.  Pranken 
promised  to  do  all  in  his  power,  and  he  re- 
covered his  natural  elasticity  while  he 
prayed  Manna,  in  a  lively  tone,  but  sob- 
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dued  to  the  proprieties  of  the  pbiee,  that 
instead  of  giving  him  so  easy  a  task,  she 
would  commission  him,  like  a  knight  of  the 
good  old  times,  to  contend  against  the 
dragon-brood.  And  yet,  while  calling  it 
easy,  he  felt  in  his  own  heart  that  the  task 
could  not  rightly  l>e  called  so. 

The  superior  rose;  she  thought  that  it 
was  high  time,  and  a  ^ood  time,  too,  to 
break  off  the  conversation.  Pranken  had 
renewed  his  acquaintance,  and  that  must 
suffice  for  the  present.  The  superior  was 
not  so  resolutely  bent  upon  the  convent 
for  Manna,  as  to  desire  that  Pranken  might 
not  win  her  affections.  Such  a  house  and 
such  a  family,  endowed  with  such  incredible 
wealth,  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
convent  and  to  the  Cnurch. 

**  It  was  very  kind  in  you  to  visit  us," 
she  now  said.  **  Carry  my  greeting,  I  pray, 
to  your  sister,  the  Countess  Bella,  and  say 
to  her  that  she  is  remembered  in  my 
prayers." 

Pranken  saw  that  he  was  expected  to 
take  leave,  and  yet  he  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing more  definite,  and  to  hear  some  word 
whicn  should  give  him  the  desired  security. 
His  countenance  suddenly  lighted  up,  as  he 
said,  with  such  modesty  and  such  friendly 
feeling  that  one  could  not  refuse  compli- 
ance, — 

**Fraulein  Manna!  We  erring  crea- 
tures outside  like  to  have  a  lasting  token 
in  our  hands jj' 

« What  do  you  want?"  quickly  and 
sharply  struck  in  the  superior. 

** Honored  mother!  I  would  beseech 
vou,"  Pranken  said,  turning  quickly  with 
humble  mien  toward  the  severe  lady,  '*! 
would  beseech  yon  to  permit  Fraulein  Son- 
nenkamp  to  give  that  book  into  my  hand." 

"  Wondet&l ! "  cried  Manna,  *'  I  wanted 
to  do  that !  I  wanted  to  give  it  to  you  to 
carry  to  my  brother.  Ask  him  to  read 
every  day  a  chapter,  beginning  from  the 
place  where  the  green  twig  is  put,  so  that 
ne  may  receive  every  day  the  same  Uioughts 
into  his  soul  that  I  do." 

'*  What  happiness  this  harmony  of  feel- 
ing, Uiis  oneness  of  sentiment,  gives  me ! 
It  would  be  a  profanation  to  try  to  describe 
it!" 

The  superior  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
and  Pranken  continaed :  — 

'*  I  beseech  you,  then,  my  honored  Frtiu- 
lein,  to  pardon  my  presumption ;  I  would 
like  to  request  you  to  give  me  this  holy 
book  for  my  own  edification,  and  that  I 
too  may  be  allowed  to  keep  even  step  with 
your  brother  and  you." 

**  But  my  name  is  written  in  the  book," 
•aid  Manna,  bhulung. 


''So  much  the  better,"  Pranken  wanted 
to  say,  but  luckily  he  was  able  to  withhold 
it;  he  turned  to  the  superior,  folded  his 
hajids,  and  stood  as  if  praying  her  to  grant 
his  petition.  The  superior  nodded  her 
head  several  times,  and  at  last  said,  — 

**Mv  child,  you  may,  perhaps,  comply 
with  this  request  of  Herr  von  Pranken. 
And  now,  farewell." 

Pranken  received  the  book.  He  leil  the 
convent.  As  he  sat  in  the  boat,  the  ferry- 
man said  to  him,  — 

'*  Perhaps  some  maiden  over  there  is  be- 
trothed to  you .{» " 

Pranken  did  not  reply,  but  he  gave  the 
ferryman  a  whole  handfi|l  of  money.  His 
heart  throbbing  with  bliss,  Pranken  rushed 
up  the  bank,  and  immediately  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  his  sister. 

OHAFTBR  m. 
HERCULES  IN  A  HAIB-DRESSER^S  SHOP. 

The  telegraphist  was  very  much  aston- 
ished, but  <&d  not  dare  to  express  his  sur- 
prise, when  the  handsome,  noble  young 
man,  with  the  polished  exterior  and  the  un- 
assuminff  air,  through  which  there  was 
plainly  discernible  a  feeling  of  condescen- 
sion towards  a  public  officer,  handed  in  a 
telegram  mysteriously  worded,  and  running 
thus : — 

**  God  be  praised !  a  green  twig  from  the 
island  of  felicity.  New  genealogical  tree. 
Heavenly  manna.  Endless  possessions. 
A  consecrated  one,  new-bom. 

•*  Otto  von  Pranken." 

Pranken  walked  about  in  the  tastefcd, 
well-arranged  grounds  of  the  station, 
looked  up  to  the  mountains,  down  to  the 
river,  to  the  island ;  the  whole  world  was 
as  if  freshly  created  to  him,  he  seemed  to 
himself  in  a  new  earth ;  a  veil  was  renooved 
from  everything,  and  all  was  ravishingl/ 
beautiful.  In  a  copse,  where  no  one  saw 
him,  he  knelt  down ;  and  while  he  knelt  he 
felt  inexpressibly  happy,  and  as  if  he  never 
wished  to  rise  again.  He  heard  a  noise  in 
his  vicinity,  stood  upright,  and  bmahed  his 
knees  carefully.  It  was  nothing  but  a 
beggar  that  disturbed  him.  Without  wait- 
ing to  be  spoken  to,  Pranken  gave  him  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  after  the 
beegar  had  gone  away,  he  called  him  back 
andgave  him  as  much  again. 

Tto  air  was  loaded  with  aromatic  fira- 
^rance,  intermingled  with  that  delicate  res- 
mous  perfume  that  comes  from  the  opening 
buds;  innumerable  rose-buds  hung  from 
the  trellises,  as  if  waiting  for  the  word  to 
open;  from  the  steep  waU  of  rook,  wbece  a 
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passage  fbr  thd  railroad  had  been  cut,  a 
cackoo  called,  and  thousands  of  birds 
joined  in  with  their  song.  The  whole 
world  was  full  of  blossoming  firagranceand 
masic  of  birds, —all  was  redeemed,  ran- 
somed, blessed. 

The  people  at  the  station  thought  that  the 
jonng  man  who  was  thns  walking  to  and 
fro,  sometimes  hurrying,  sometimes  stand- 
ing still,  sometimes  looking  up,  and  then 
•^astin^  his  eyes  to  the  ground,  must  be 
expecting  a  relatire  by  the  next  train ;  but 
Pranken  was  waiting  for  no  person  and  no 
thing.  What  could  there  be  in  the  world 
to  come  to  him?  He  had  everything. 
He  could  not  conceive  how  he  could  stay 
here,  and  Manna  be  over  there ;  no  moment 
ought  to  pass  away  without 'their  being 
together,  one,  inseparable. 

A  finch  now  flew  away  from  the  tree 
beneath  which  he  was  standing;  it  flew 
over  the  river  to  the  island.  Ah !  could  I 
also  fly  over  and  look  at  her  and  greet  her 
from  the  tree,  and  at  evening  fly  to  her 
window-sill,  and  look  upon  l^r  until  she 
wentjto  sleep,  and  in  the  morning  when  she 
awoke ! 

All  the  feelings  that  ever  moved  ihe 
heart  of  youth  now  took  possession  of 
Pranken,  and  he  was  frightened  at  himself, 
when  that  demon  of  vanity  and  self-conceit, 
whose  growth  he  had  so  fostered  within 
hnn,  whispered  in  his  ear.  Thou  art  a  noble, 
enthusiastic  youth !  All  ^reat  qualities  are 
thine !  He  now  hated  this  evil  spirit,  and 
he  found  means  of  driving  him  out. 

He  sat  in  a  retired  arbor  and  read  in 
Thomas  k  Kempis.  He  read  the  admoni- 
tion :  **  Learn  to  rule  thyself,  and  then  thou 
canst  rule  the  things  of  the  world."  Pran- 
ken had,  until  now,  regarded  life  as  a  light 
jest,  not  worth  the  trouble,  indeed,  of 
attempting  to  do  any  thing  with  it.  He 
had  that  contemptuous  tone  with  which  one 
orders  a  poodle  to  jump  over  a  stick,  and 
he  looked  up  amazed  as  to  what  this  should 
mean. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  is  such  a  way  of 
thiokinff  as  this,  even  in  those  who  belong 
to  the  chnrch  ?  "  In  my  filther^s  house  are 
many  mansions,  and  perhaps,  it  is  very  well 
to  show  for  once  to  the  children  of  the 
world,  that  they  are  not  the  sole  possessors 
of  the  right  to  sport  freely  with  the  worid." 

All  was  to  Pranken  more  and  more  amaz- 
ing, more  and  more  enigmatical,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  more  and  more  illuminated.  If 
the  buds  there  upon  the  hedge  could  tell, 
in  the  moment  when  they  open,  how  the 
lisfat  thrills  throng  them,  it  would  be  like 
What  was  now  taking  pla«^e  in  the  soul  of 
this  young  man.    Ana  if  a  man,  who  had 


heard  the  old  legend  without  believing  it, 
should  find  down  there  in  the  river  Uie 
Niebetungen  treaoure,  the  old,  beautiful^ 
splendid,  rare  and  soKd  jewelry — he  would 
feel  as  Piranken  did  when  he  really  discov- 
ered, for  the  first  time,  the  Christian  doe- 
trine  in  this  searching  and  impressive  little 
book.  All  is  here  so  comprehensive,  ex- 
pressing thine  own  inner  conflicting  desir^, 
and  expressing  them  with  such  tenderness, 
and  disclosing  their  secret  springs,  and 
^vin^  too,  the  directions  how  thou  canst 
TsL^  aside  what  is  wrong,  and  make  the  true 
thine  own. 

Pranken  sat  there  a  long  time  in  a  rev- 
erie; railway  trains  came,  railway  trains 
went ;  boats  went  up  and  down  the  river, 
but  Pranken  heard  and  saw  all  as  if  it  were 
only  a  dream.  The  noon-day  bell  at  the 
convent  first  aroused  him.  He  went  to  the 
inn. 

He  met  here  a  comrade,  who  was  making 
a  wedding  tour  with  his  young  bride. 
Pranken  was  warmly  welcomed ;  they  were 
very  glad  to  meet  him.  Pranken  must  join 
a  water-part;^  on  an  excursion  to  the  moun* 
tains,  after  dinner ;  but  he  declined,  he  knew 
not  why.  But  he  looked  at  the  young 
bride  and  bridegroom  with  gleaming  eyes ; 
so  will  it  be, — so  will  it  be,  when  he 
journeys  with  Manna !  It  thrilled  him  with 
ecstasy  to  think  that  he  should  be  alone 
with  her,  alone  out  in  the  wide  world! 
Why  can  he  not,  even  now,  go  for  her  and 
bring  her  out  P  He  promised  to  himself  to 
learn  patience. 

They  were  very  merry  at  dinner-time, 
and  Pranken  was  delighted  that  he  could 
still  crack  his  old  jokes;  his  comrade 
should  not  have  a  fine  story  to  tell  at  the 
military-club,  its  members  should  not  have 
a  chance  to  jeer;  and  the  stout  Kannen- 
berg  should  not  bet  a  flask  of  Canary  that 
this  pious  mood  was  only  one  of  ^*anken|8 
whims.  Pranken  brought  out  his  witti- 
cisms as  if  he  had  learned  them  by  rote, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  a  century  ago,  almost 
as  if  it  had.^een  in  a  previous  state  of  ex- 
istence, that  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as 
appearing  on  parade. 

At  Uble,  Pranken  heard  accidentally  that, 
on  the  next  day,  a  pilgrimage  was  to  leave 
the  town  near  by  with  gr«it  pomp.  The 
new-married  couple  took  counsel  whether 
they  should  not  be  spectators  of  the  display  at 
the  place  of  pilgrimage ;  they  would  decide 
in  the  evening. 

After  Pranken  had  accompanied  them  to 
the  boat,  he  went  to  the  station,  and  took 
a  ticket  for  town ;  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
be  in  time  for  the  evening  service  at  the 
cathedral.     He    reached    the    town    and 
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smiled  compassionatelj,  when  obliging  ser- 
vants in  the  streets  offered  themselves  as 
guides  to  places  of  amusements;  he  smiled 
compassionately,  when  a  servant  in  the 
church  asked  the  "  gracious  gentleman/^ 
whether  be  should  show  him  everything. 
Pranken  knelt  among  the  worshippers. 

Refreshed,  and  satisfied  with  himself,  he 
lefb  the  church.  He  strolled  through  the 
town,  and  stood  long  before  a  hair-dresser^s 
shop.  No  one  would  have  thought,  and 
Otto  von  Pranken  least  of  all,  t£it  there 
was  a  battle-field  destined  for  him,  not  out- 
side in  the  wild  contest  of  arms,  but  before 
a  great  window  filled  with  various  perfumes, 
£u8e  hair  for  men  and  women,  with  dolls^ 
beads,  whose  glass  eyes  stared  under  the 
artificial  brows  and  lashes.  Over  the  door 
was  printed  in  golden  letters,  "  Hair-dress- 
ing and  shaving  done  here.^'  Is  it  not 
laughable  that  a  battle  is  to  be  fought  here  P 
so  far  from  being  laughable,  it  is  serious, 
bitter,  earnest. 

Praiiken  had  made  a  heroic  resolve  to 
take  part  in  the  pilgrimage,  and  indeed  he 
wanted  to  unite  himself  with  the  pilgrims  in 
a  humble  manner,  and  join  in  their  pravers 
and  mortifications.  And  in  the  meanwhile, 
not  to  attract  attention,  and  all  alone,  to 
allow  the  change  to  proceed  silently  in  him- 
self, it  seemed  expedient,  first  to  get  rid  of 
his  very  noticeable  whiskers  and  mous- 
taches ;  and  it  was  very  important  to  make 
recognition  difilcult,  for  he  feared  that  some 
one  might  meet  him  and  change  his  deter- 
mination, and  other  people  be  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  mockery.  *And  he  was  especially 
troubled  in  regard  to  the  youn^  married 
couple,  who  wished  to  make  the  pilgrimage. 
He  would  be  one  of  the  sights  of  their 
journey  which  they  could  talk  of  on  their 
return  home,  iind,  besides,  how  many 
might  be  seduced  into  impiety  by  laughing 
over  it,  and  they  certainly  would  laugh  at 
Otto  von  Pranken^s  being  among  the  pil- 
grims !  Therefore,  for  your  own  sake,  and 
VuX  of  others,  you  must  be  disguised  some- 
what. 

So  with  heroic  resolution  —  and  it  was 
certainly  heroic,  for  who  would  be  willing 
to  depnvo  himself  of  an  ornament  so  highly 
prizea  and  not  to  be  replaced  at  pleasure  ?  -^ 
Pranken  entered  the  fragrant  shop,  sat 
down  in  an  arm-chair,  and  looked  at  his 
beard  and  moustache  reflected  in  a  great 
mirror  hanging  opposite.  His  eyes  almost 
overflowed.  A  great  white  apron,  a  true 
iacrificial  mantle  for  the  sacrificial  lamb, 
was  thrown  over  him,  and  an  exceedingly 
polite  young  man,  who  had  no  suspicion 
of  the   priestly  office   assigned   to   him, 


''Does  the  gracious  gentleman  wish  to 
be  shaved,  or  to  be  curled  P  ** 

*' Curled,"  answered  Pranken,  quick  as 
lightning,  for  it  came  to  him  like  an  in- 
spiration, that  he  would  mingle  with  the 
pilgrims  curled  and  elegantly  Messed ;  this 
would  be  a  fuller  and  deeper  confession, 
and  it  would  bring  more  honor  to  the 
sanctuaries,  if  it  were  seen  that  a  man  of 
rank,  evidently  a  military  officer,  ofifered  to 
them  his  veneration. 

Finally,  with  hair  nicely  dressed,  Pran- 
ken went  out  of  the  shop,  and  in  all  the 
large  windows  of  all  the  stores  he  passed, 
he  looked  not  without  satisfaction  at  his 
rescued  treasure, — his  beard  and  mous- 
tache. 

He  smiled  •victoriously  upon  the  world. 

Pranken  knew  of  an  inn,  in  the  town, 
which  was  the  resort  of  the  61ite  of  the  no- 
bility, and  lie  went  there  hoping  to  find 
some  companion  of  equal  rank,  and  with 
the  firm  determination  to  induce  him  to  go 
on  the  pilgrimage  with  him.  He  found  no 
one  whom  he  knew,  and  he  could  not  re- 
main in  the  public  parlor,  for  he  saw  there, 
on  entering,  a  famous  actress,  who  was  ful- 
filling here  a  star  engagement,  and  whom 
he  had  formerly  known ;  he  pretended  not 
to  recognize  her  and  withdrew  to  his  own 
room. 

The  morning  came ;  the  bells  rang  for  the 
pilgrims  to  take  Uieir  departure.  Pranken 
formed  a  weightv  resolve.  Nothing  hasty ! 
he  said  to  himself.  Make  no  show  1  Give 
the  world  no  opportunity  for  misconstruc- 
tion !  One  has  a  duty  to  perform  to  the 
world  and  to  the  past !  One  must  be  put- 
ting off  the  old  man,  bv  degrees,  and  let 
the  new  man  be  unfolded. 

From  the  window  of  the  inn  Pranken  saw 
the  pilgrims  go  forth,  as  he  puffed  clouds 
of  smoke  from  his  cigar.  Then  he  went  to 
the  station,  bought  a  ticket,  and  returned 
to  Wolisgarten. 

OBLAPTEB    IV. 
BITTBB    ALMONDS. 

In  the  county  where  the  tankard  roles, 
the  ladies  assemble  to  take  coffee,  and  wine 
and  coffee  are  equal  in  this  respect,  that 
they  can  be  had  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  spring  and  summer,  it  is  pleasant  to  drink 
them  on  a  gnntle  eminence,  in  a  shady 
arbor  where  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
countr}'  around ;  in  autumn  and  winter,  in 
comfortable  rooms  furnished  with  an  abund- 
ance of  sofii-cushions,  embroidered  in  pat- 
terns of  parrots  or  fat  woolly  dogs. 

The  coffee-party  has  the  advantage  of 
being  given  in  succession  by  varioos  per* 
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sons,  and  as  the  pint  of  wine  ia  not  strictly 
a  pint,  but  can  be  increased  at  pleasure,  so 
coffee  is  only  a  modest  expression  for  the 
May-bowls  and  fruits  of  tne  culinarjr  art 
which  follow  it;  and  a  hostess  who  wishes 
to  do  something  surpassing  the  rest  sends 
to  the  great  city  for  ice,  to  be  brought  oyer 
the  railroad. 

The  Justice^s  wife  led  off  in  the  sprine 
coffee-parties.  The  little  garden  behind 
the  house  was  very  pleasant,  where  the 
Ulacs  were  blooming  in  all  their  glory,  but 
the  surrounding  houses  overlooked  it,  and 
it  was  better  to  have  the  party  in  the  best 
parlor  opening  upon  the  balcony.  ^ 

The  rustling  chintz  covers  were  taken 
off  the  sofa-cushions.  The  invitations  were 
sent  out,  amone  the  rest  to  the  Countess 
Wolfsgarten,  who  had  returned  an  accept- 
ance ;  but  the  regular  course  ot  proceeding 
was,  that  about  an  hour  before  the  ap- 
pointed time,  a  delicatelpr  scented,  prettily 
written  note  should  amve,  in  which  Frau 
Bella  expressed  her  regret  that  an  unfortu- 
nate head-ache  would  deprive  her  of  the 
long  anticipated  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
highly  respected  wife  of  the  Justice,  and 
her  much  esteemed  company. 

To-day,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the 
Countess  had  come  herself,  and  had  indeed 
arrived  before  any  of  the  rest  of  the  party, 
which  was  not  exactly  the  thing  in  fashion- 
able society. 

The  Justice^s  wife  sent  Lina  directly  into 
the  state  parlor  to  place  one  more  chair, 
for  they  had  felt  quite  sure  that  the  Countess 
would  not  come. 

••I  expect  my  brother  to  day,  he  has 
been  down  the  Rhine,^'  Frau  Bella  soon 
sard. 

She  did  in  fact  wish  to  carry  her  brother 
home  from  the  town,  that  she  mi^ht  hear 
more  of  Manna  and  the  enigmatical  tel- 
egram; but  she  had  a  second  purpose  in 
view,  and  an  opj>ortunity  of  canying  it  out 
soon  presented  itself. 

The  Justice^s  wife  complained  that  Cap- 
tain and  Doctor  Doumay  — **  what  is  one  to 
caUhim  — ?" 

••  Call  him  simply  doctor." 

That  Doctor  Doumay,  then,  had  paid  a 
Tistt  to  the  priest,  to  the  major,  and  to  the 

ajrsician.  The  Major^s  housekeeper  had 
d  the  beadle  a  great  deal  about  him.  But 
Teiy  singularly,  though  he  seemed  to  be  a 
man  of  excellent  manners,  he  had  neglected 
the  very  central  point  of  the  town,  which 
wms  certainly  the  Justice^s  court.  He  had 
<iertainly  apolo^zed  very  humbly  when 
he  spent  the  ni^t  at  the  doctor^s,  and  the 
doctor's  wife  said  that  he  was  soon  to  re- 
turn and  enter  Sonnenkamp^s  service  with  a 


salary  more  than  double  that  of  a  Justice* 
Herr  von  Pranken.had  done  a  very  kind 
thing  in  getting  this  position  for  the  young 
man,  who,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would  show 
himself  worthy  of  his  recommendation. 

Bella  nodded  aoauiescingly,  and  praised 
the  Justice^s  wife  for  acknowledging  in  so 
friendly  a  manner  the  kindness  whidi  it 
was  a  duty  to  show  to  an  unfortunate  man, 
but  added  that  she  must  certainly  see  the 
daneer  also,  that  an  untrustworthy  man 
could  be  injured  in  no  way  more  than  by 
benefits,  which  served  only  to  nourish  ene- 
mies, who  lay  in  wait  for  the  right  moment 
to  show  themselves  in  their  true  light. 

.  The  Justice^s  wife  was  delighted  with  the 
manner  in  which  this  lady  of  acknowledged 
intellect  dressed  up  her  own  plain  common- 
sense  so  finely.  She  assented,  and  felt 
much  pleased  with  the  idea,  that,  as  soon 
as  one  enjoyed  personal  intercourse  with 
the  Countess  Wolfsffarten,  one  could  think 
more  clearly  and  understand  everything  bet- 
ter. Both  ladies  smiled  contentedly,  and 
each  declared  that  the  other  was  dressed 
most  becomingly  and  tastefully,  though  of 
course  with  the  acknowled^ent  that  Frau 
Bella  was  the  most  marked  in  this  respect, 
for  to  attempt  to  rival  her  would  be  foUy. 

Bella  certainly  looked  very  animated. 
She  spoke  lightly  —  for  the  matter  must 
not  be  misrepresented  ^- of  the  slight  at- 
tack of  illness  which  the  Count  had  had  at 
Villa  Eden,  when  "Herr  Doumay"  who 
had  lifted  him  had  behaved  right  bravely. 
The  Justice^s  wife  launched  out  in  praise  of 
the  Count,  and  of  the  care  which  was  taken 
of  his  life. 

Frau  Bella  led  the  conversation  back, 
and  with  cautious  circumspection  insinuated 
that  £ric  had  omitted  a  visit  to  the  Justice, 
because  he  felt  a  certain  shyness  of  legal 
tribunals,  and  still  more  of  all  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  reigning  king. 

With  considerable  eagemess,  the  Jus- 
tice's wife  pressed  for  further  information, 
and  under  a  promise  of  strict  secrecy  — 
though,  of  course,  the  Justice  must  know 
all  —  she  was  informed  that  people  knew  of 
certain  political  declarations,  even  of  printed 
announcements  in  a  foreign  paper,  or  rather 
a  paper  published  beyond  tne  boundary 
line,  which  had  induced  the  former  Lieu- 
tenant Doumay  to  ask  for  his  discharge, 
before  it  was  given  him  without  his  asking. 

**  Then  why  was  the  rank  of  captain 
given  him  P  "  asked  the  Justice's  wife. 

**  You  question  with  as  much  shrewdness 
as  the  Justice  himself,''  replied  Bella. 

She  did  not  seem  prepared  for  this  in- 
quiry, and  only  said  that  it  was  not  for  her 
to  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  poor  yoiuig 
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man^fl  earoing  a  liyiiig.  Very  likely  it  had 
been  done  —  at  thia  p<^t  she  seised  the 
hand  of  the  Justice^s  wife  and  held  it  be^ 
tween  her  own,  as  if  signifying  that  she  was 
entrusting  a  great  secret  to  her  charge  — 
Terv  Likely  it  had  been  done  for  the  sake 
of  nis  mother,  who  had  been  a  fiivorite 
lady  of  honor  to  the  dowager  princess ;  of 
course  the  matter  was  kept  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible. 

Bella  tried  to  put  on  a  pleased  smile,  and 
to  repress  an  expression  of  mild  compassion, 
when  the  Justice^s  wife  said, — 

*'  There  my  husband  guessed  right  again. 
As  we  were  driving  home  from  your  recep- 
tion—  ah,  what  a  pleasant,  cheerful  time 
we  had  —  my  husband  said  to  me  and  my 
daughter,  •  Children,  I  tell  you,  this  Herr 
Doumay  is  a  dangerous  man.*  Oh,  men  are 
always  more  keen-sighted,  and  know  more 
about  each  other  than  we  women  can  ever 
find  out.^ 

She  seemed  to  be  losing  herself  in  general 
reflections  on  mankind,  which  she  liked  to 
make,  sa3ring  that  any  one  who  lived  over  a 
ground-floor  full  of  legal  documents  took  a 
very  gloomy  view  of  men. 
This  did  not  seem  to 
wanted  to-day.  She  asked 

*'  Has  your  husband  spoken  to  Herr 
nenkamp  of  his  very  sagacious  opinion  that 
this  Herr  Doctor  Doumay  is  a  dangerous 
man?'' 

**It^8  true  that  would  be  proper,^  said 
the  Justice's  wife.  **  Will  you  not  tell  my 
husband,  ^cious  lady,  that  he  ought  to 
make  his  views  known  P  He  doesn^  heed 
me,  Vm  sorry  to  say,  but  he  is  glad  to  do 
anything  for  you.'* 

*•  Don't  ask  me,"  Bella  replied.  *•  You 
must  see  'that  I  cannot  mix  myself  up  in 
this  affiiir.  M^  brother  has  a  sort  of  re- 
gard toward  his  former  comrade  although 
tney  were  not  in  the  same  regiment,  and 
my  husband  has  taken  a  morbid,  1  mean  en- 
thusiastic fancy  to  the  young  man.  You 
are  quite  right ;  your  husband  is  bound  —  " 
Bella  did  her  work  so  securely,  that  she 
felt  sure  that  the  Justice  would  go  to  Son- 
nenkamp  before  evening,  and  Herr  Doumay 
might  make  the  most  of  his  confident  bear- 
ing somewhere  else,  for  Bella  wished,  on 
manj  accom^,  that  Eric  should  not  be  es- 
tablished in  the  neighborhood;  he  caused 
her  uneasinsss,  almost  pain  indeed.  As 
she  tapped  one  hand  with  the  closed  fan 
which  she  held  tightly  grasped  in  the  other, 
she  inwardly  repeated  the  words  of  the  Jus- 
tice :  This  Doumay  is  a  dangerous  man. 

The  Justice's  wife  was  a  woman  of  demo- 
cratic principles ;  she  was  the  daughter  of 


a  Chief-Justiee  who  had  ofiered  unbendinff 
resistance  at  the  time  when  Mettemich 
raled  Germany,  and,  besides,  she  had  a  com- 
fortable property  of  her  own,  which  helps 
one  to  keep  to  liberal  ideas.  She  felt  a 
sort  of  democratic  pride  in  not  yie\£dng 
anything  to  the  nobility ;  but  she  saw  in 
Frau  I^lla  an  amiable,  highly  intellectual 
lady,  and  she  submitted  to  her,  without  ao- 
knowledging  to  herself  that  her  submission 
amounted  to  subserviency  toward  a  coun- 
tess. Bella  was  acute  enough  to  see  and 
understand  it  all,  and  treated  the  Justice's 
wife  with  that  confidence  which  is  shown 
only  to  qqnals;  but  she  took  care  to  be 
more  than  usually  amiable,  that  the  Jus- 
tice's wife  might  attribute  her  visit  to  some 
other  than  the  real  object. 

Lina  entered  the  room,  looking  like  a 
charming  little  housekeeper  in  her  blue 
dress,  and  high-necked,  white  apron.  Her 
mother  sent  her  away  again  veiy  soon,  as 
the  child  must  not  be  present  if  the  gra- 
cious lady  had  still  any  jnivate  matter  to 
speak  of. 

**  Your  dear  child  has  developed  finely, 
and  she  speaks  very  good  French." 

♦* Thank  you,"  said  the  mother."  "I 
don't  know  much  of  the  young  people  of 
the  present  day ;  but  Lina  is  still  so  slow, 
there's  nothing  piquant  about  her,  and  she 
is  iri^tfully  simple.  Just  think,  the  duld 
has  formed  a  fancy  —  how  she  ever  got 
hold  of  such  ideas  in  the  convent,  is  a  mys- 
tery to  me — but  onlpr  imagine,  she  believes 
that  this  Herr  Captain  Doumay  has  forced 
himself  in  as  Roland's  tutor,  only  because  be 
is  secretly  in  love  with  Fraulein  Manna, 
whom  he  saw  at  the  convent." 

Frau  Bella  pretended  much  surprise,  and 
heard  the  story  of  the  meeting  with  Eric 
again,  but  the  Justice's  wife  soon  led  the 
conversation  back  to  the  failure  of  all  her 
efforts  to  make  Lina  a  wide-awake  girL 

Frau  Bella  might  have  said  to  her,  if  she 
had  been  disposed.  You  want  to  change 
this  child,  who  has  no  ^>ecial  talent  or 
beauty,  from  her  genuineness  and  open- 
ness ;  you  are  continually  teasinjg  her  to  be 
lively,  arch,  and  merry,  to  sing  and  to 
jump!  You  want  to  turn  your  fiiir-oom- 
plexioned  daughter  with  clear,  light-blue 
eyeBj  into  a  da^-haired  maiden  with  flash- 
ing brown  eyes!  Frau  Bella  might  have 
said  all  this,  but  she  did  not.  She  pressed 
her  thin  lips  close  together ;  her  nostrils 
quivered ;  she  despised,  at  this  moment,  the 
whole  of  mankind.  She  was  spared  the 
necessity  of  saying  anything,  however,  for 
the  ladies  who  were  invited  came  in  suc- 
ively.    They  were  particulariy  glad  to 
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meet  fhe  Countess  Wolfsgarten,  and  yet 
ever)'  one  was  a  little  vexed  that  she  could 
not  be  the  first  in  dress  and  appearance. 
Ah,  such  a  cofiee-party  of  the  fair  sex ! 
There  are  some  things,  institutions,  and 
irrangements,  that  have  received  a  bad 
name,  and  cannot  get  rid  of  it  aeain ;  this 
is  the  case  with  this  fine  institution  of  cof- 
fee-drinking. As  soon  as  any  favorable 
Daention  is  made  of  it, .  every  hearer  and 
reader  is  convinced  that  is  only  downright 
irony,  or  a  good-humored  jest ;  for  it  has 
been  settled,  once  for  all,  that  this  coffee- 
drinldng  of  the  ladies  is  only  a  hoax,  and  a 
pretence  of  kindly  intercourse,  with  the 
participants.  And  yet  this  institution  is  a 
very  excellent  one,  except  when  cards  are 
introdaced,  and  they  carry  it  so  far  as  to 
get  up  a  regular  gambling-party,  as  do  the 
kdies  at  the  small  capitals,  who  have  a 
handsome  book  with  black  morocco-bind- 
ing, lettered  on  the  back,  **  Hours  of  Med- 
itation,^^ but  containing,  inside^only  blank 
leaves  on  which  to  mark  down  the  points, 
and  to  enter  the  score.  But  that  is  only  in 
the  smaller  capitals;  here  in  our  sociable 
litde  town,  civilization  has  not  advanced 
80  fiir.  Cards  are  not  yet  the  book  of  sal- 
vation from  all  the  evil  of  ennui ;  here  they 
rely  upon  their  own  resources,  the  best  war 
th^'  can.  And  why  should  they  not  talk 
of  pe»on6,  and  occasionally  say  something 
pr«ty  severe?  What  do  other  people, 
jes,  even  the  men,  in  higher  spheres,  and 
at  the  tankard  ?  Do  they  converse  always 
about  abstractions  P 

To  be  sure,  there  is  talk  here  of  town 
news,  and  whoever  takes  no  part  in  this, 
holding  himself  aloof,  does  nothing  for  the 
town,  nothing  for  his  neighbor.  And  these 
hidies,  who  here  have  something  to  say 
about  the  so-called  higher  dignitaries,  as 
well  as  the  so-called  imerior  people,  they 
are  the  same  ladies  who  have  established 
benevolent  reunions,  and  behave  in  a 
strictly  proper  manner.  So  let  us  be  pleas- 
tnt  ana  well-disposed  guests,  without  any 
tendency  to  find  lault,  at  this  coffee-drinking 
of  the  fair  sex. 

Here  comes  Frau  White.  She  is  called 
Fran  Coal  behind  her  back,  for  she  is  the 
wife  of  a  wood  and  coal-dealer.  She  has 
hhck  locks  and  a  dark  complexion,  which 
loob  as  if  she  had  never  washed  herself 
thoroughly ;  and  since  the  good  woman  is 
■ware  of  her  being  nicknamed  Mrs.  Coal, 
ihe  always  dresses  herself  in  dead-white 
colors,  whi(^  are  not  very  becoming  to  her 
dark  hair  and  complexion  by  bright  day- 
j%bt,  but  by  lamp-light  she  is  very  charm- 
ing to  look  at.  Unfortunately  she  has  the 
ddect  of  sqainting,  and  with  so  sweet  an 


expression,  as  if  her  eyes  had  been  pmia- 
nenily  arrested  in  the  midst  of  a  kdlingly 
affectionate  glanbe. 

Here  is  the  wife  of  the  cement-manufac- 
turer, a  tall  and  stately  woman,  never 
laughing,  always  inexpressibly  serious,  as 
if  she  carried  about  witn  her  some  great  se- 
cret; she  has  no  secret  to  impart,  except 
that  she  has  nothing  to  say. 

Here  sits  the  handsome  wife  of  the 
school-director,  a  little  too  portly  perhaps, 
nicknamed  the  Lay-figure  because  she  is 
always  dressed  so  finely ;  she  has  a  perpet- 
ual smile  upon  her  face,  and  one  might 
almost  imagine  that  she  would  still  smile 
and  show  her  beautiful  teeth,  even  if  she 
were  to  be  the  bearer  or  hearer  of  the 
tidings  of  death. 

Here  is  the  wife  of  the  steamboat  agent, 
a  very  fine  looking  woman,  the  mother  of 
eleven  children.  The  whole  company  are 
quite  provoked  with  the  little,  plump,  good 
woman,  who  never  lets  her  cup  stand  on 
the  table,  but  holds  it  up  in  her  left  hand, 
and  repeatedly  dips  into  it  her  biscuit,  nod- 
ding assent  to  every  one^s  remark,  and  sel- 
dom givinff  her  own  opinion,  or, when  she 
does,  ^>eaking  with  her  mouth  so  fuU,  that 
nobody  understands  her. 

Here  are  the  two  Englishwomen  who  re- 
side in  the  towh ;  they  were  plain  citizens, 
much  beloved,  without  any  title  of  lady,  but 
were  truly  lady-like  in  appearance,  for  the 
reason  that  they  needed  no  rank  to  set 
them  off.  They  passed  their  time  at  home , 
did  not  depend  upon  visiting,  and  were  like 
their  own  island,  which  produces  all  that 
man  requires.  Whenever  the  two  ladies 
went  into  society  they  were  always  fresh, 
and  were  very  cordially  welcomed ;  and  the 
amiable,  awkward  way  in  which  they  spoke 
German,  and  made  use  of  strange  con- 
structions, served  to  increase  the  general 
kindliness.  Bella  was  especially  friendly 
toward  the  Englishwomen.  The  ladies' 
conversation  was  all  intermingled  together, 
like  the  singmg  of  birds  in  the  woods. 
Each  one  sings  its  own<  song,  then  polishes 
its  own  bill,  and  has  no  concern  about  the 
rest, — hardly  hears  them.  Only  two  remarks 
were  generally  listened  to  and  repeated; 
once,  when  Frau  White  made  the  happy 
observation  that  one  would  be  aware  of 
Count  Clodwig^s  many  badges  of  distinction, 
even  if  he  did  not  wear  any,  which  the  Jus- 
tice's wife  took  occasion  to  report  to  Bella ; 
and  again,  when  they  came  upon  the  sub- 
ject, no  one  could  tell  how,  whether  the 
men^s  smoking  was  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able, Frau  Lay-6g«re  said  that  her  good 
man  often  expressed  the  wish  that  he  could 
be  passionately  fond  of  smoking,  so  as  to 
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wean  himself  ftom  being  so  fond  of  her. 
Frau  Bella  Jiad  that  perpetual  complaisant 
smile  which  is  so  cold,  and  yet  so  fascinat- 
ing. 

The  conversation  only  grazed  Herr  Son- 
nenkamp  lightly.  It  remained  fixed  upon 
£ric,  and  why  should  it  not  P  Here  in  the 
summer  time,  thousands  frequent  the  little 
town,  and  swarm  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
old  castle  and  to  the  other  objects  of  in- 
terest for  sight-seers,  but  when  had  there 
been  a  person  who  remained  among  them, 
and  such  a  noteworthy  personaee  too  P 
Eric  was  a  strange  bird  who  wanted  to  take 
refuge  in  the  mysterioas  house  of  Sonnen- 
kamp ;  they  will  do  him  no  harm,  ruffle  not 
one  of  his  feathers,  but  each  one  wishes  to 
have  her  say  concerning  where  he  comes 
from,  and  how  he  looks. 

The  Justice's  wife  remarked  that  she 
would  have  liked  to  invite  the  Major  to  the 
coffee-drinking,  for  he  could  tell  the  most 
about  the  captain-doctor. 

The  ladies  were  busy,  of  course,  with 
their  crochet,  embroidery  and  sewing ;  but 
these  are  only  make-believe  labors,  for  one 
must  not  seem  to  be  wholly  idle. 

When  they  understood  that  Ericas  mother 
was  a  lady  of  unimpeachable  nobility,  each 
one  wanted  to  make  out  that  she  had  per- 
ceived that,  in  him  at  once,  it  was  something 
that  could  not  be  concealed.  Bella  accord- 
ed to  this  remark  one  of  her  most  friendly 
looks  of  general  approval. 

When  the  Justice  himself  now  came,  for 
a  little  quarter  of  an  hour,  to  join  the  com- 

Eany,  Bella  requested  him  to  take  a  chair 
y  her ;  she  declared  that  they  were  very 
happy  in  this  harmless  circle,  and  she  de- 
sired that  no  disturbing  element  should 
ever  enter,  to  have  only  a  decomposing  in- 
fluence upon  it. 

The  Justice  looked  at  her  with  his  good- 
natured  eyes,  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
she  meant,  and  stroked  his  obstinate  whis- 
kers ;  he  could  not  imagine  that  this  was  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  way  for  what  his  wife 
was  to  impart  to  him.  He  excused  himself 
and  soon  went  away ;  his  wife  informed  them 
that  Lina  had  joined  the  Liederkranz  of 
the  town ;  they  were  practising  now  for  the 
ffreat  musical  festival  which. was  to  be  held 
m  the  neighboring  city,  and  to  Lina  would 
undoubtedly  be  assigned  a  solo-piece. 

Frau  Bella  spoke  veij  advisingly,  and  at 
the  same  time  vei^  discoura^ngly.  ^  She 
expressed  her  dislike  of  musical  festivals, 
being  convinced  in  her  own  mind  that  she 
alone  understands  music,  and  that  the  mu- 
iiic  which  she  fancies  is  the  only  genuine 
music.  In  these  days,  hundreds  of  young 
peo^e  of  both  sexes,  of  ordinary  standing 


in  society,  sing  in  the  musical  festivals  an 
oratorio  of  H&idel,  Haydn,  Bach,  and  this 
vexed  Bella;  these  people  are  convinced 
that  they  know  sometning.  If  she  had  had 
power,  she  would  have  had  the  police  put  a 
stop  to  these  meetings.  For  this  reason, 
Frau  Bella  had  a  special  spite  against  the 
oratorio,  but  she  only  said, — **  1  have  no 
appreciation  of  it;^'  and  inasmuch  as  she 
said,  '*  I  have  no  appreciation  of  it,^^  this 
ought  to  be  ample  evidence  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  be  appreciated. 

She  was  exceedingly  gracious  and  con- 
descending. She  said  that  she  did  not 
question  the  merits  of  the  German  masters 
in  oratorio.  The  truth  is,  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely repugnant  to  her  to  have  the  Jus- 
tice's wife,  the  wife  of  the  school-director, 
and  the  two  daughters  of  the  head-forester, 
and  even  perhaps  the  tailor's  and  cobbler's 
daughters,  presuming  to  be  interested  in 
high  art,  when  not  one  of  them  could  sound 
a  single  true  note. 

Lina  now  acquired  a  new  importance,  for 
there  was  a  general  expression  of  desire  to 
hear  her  sing.  The  English  ladies  asked 
very  pressingly  for  a  German  song,  but 
Lina,  who  usually  was  not  backward,  to-day 
was  not  willing  to  comply.  Her  mother's 
eyes  flashed,  but  FraA  Bella  placed  her 
hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  angry  mother,  and 
an  unheard  of  event  happened;  saying 
that  she  did  not  blame  Lina  for  not  being 
willing  to  be^n  to  sing  abruptly,  without 
any  preparation,  she  arose,  went  to  the 
grana  piano,  preluded,  and  then  played  a 
sonata  of  Mozart  in  masterly  style.  All 
were  happy,  and  the  Justice's  house  highly 
exalted,  for  none  could  boast,  except  the 
Castle  Wolfsgarten  and  the  castles  of  the 
nobility,  that  Bella  had  ever  touched  a  key 
in  any  other  than  her  own  house. 

BelU  received  overwhelming  laudation, 
but  she  rejected  it,  and  in  a  half  serious, 
half  contemptuous  way,  maintained  that 
every  one  who  wore  long  dresses  wanted  to 
play  the  piano.  BelU  was  a  genuine  sister 
of  her  brother ;  she  could  be  happy  a  whole 
day  if  she  succeeded  in  uttering  one  pointed 
speech,  and  she  took  great  delight  now  in 
saying,  — 

'<  Every  girl,  now-a-days,  thinks  she  most 
learn  to  Icnit  a  musical  stocking." 

She  continued  to  repeat  these  words, 
musical  stocking,  in  a  measure  of  three- 
fourths  tame.  Every  one  laughed,  the  Eng- 
lish ladies  looked  up  in  surprise,  and  Bella 
was  glad  to  explain  to  them  what  she  meant 
by  these  words,  adding,  — 

'*  Yes,  they  knit  a  stocking  out  of  not^, 
and  the  great  thing  with  them  is,  not  to 
drop  a  single  stitch.    I  truly  believe  that 
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the  good  children  consider  the  four  more- 
ments  of  the  sonata  to  be  the  four  parts  of 
the  stocking ;  the  top  is  the  first  movement, 
the  leg  is  tl^  adagio,  the  heel  is  the  scherso, 
the  toe  is  the  finale.  Only  one  who  has  a 
real  talent  for  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
learn  music." 

This  was  generally  a^ed  to,  and  they 
ipoke  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  ui>on  the 
piano  in  youth,  and  that  after  marriage  it 
was  given  up. 

The  Justice^s  wife  had  been  appealed  to, 
and  if  there  can  be  a  higher  heaven  in 
heaven  itself,  it  was  opened  when  Frau 
Bella  praised  Lina^s  singing,  which  she  had 
heard,  and  requested  that  Lina  might  make 
her  a  visit  of  some  weeks,  when  she  could, 
periiaps,  ^ve  her  some  instruction.  The 
fiance  which  the  Justice^s  wife  cast  to  her 
hosband  was  inexpressibly  jovful ;  and  how 
delightful  it  is  to  have  the  ladies  ear-wit- 
nesses of  all  this !  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  was  y&ry  good-natured  and  very  con- 
descending, to  be  still  friendly  and  affable 
with  the  doctor^s  wife,  and  also,  indeed, 
with  Frau  Coal  and  the  merchants*  wives. 

Bella  extolled  now,  in  the  warmest  terms, 
the  delicious,  spicy  cakes  which  the  Jus- 
tice's wife  knew  how  to  make  so  excellently 
well;  she  would  like  to  know  the  ingre- 
dients. The  Justice's  wife  said  that  she 
had  a  particular  way  of  giving  them  their 
flavor  b^'  putting  into  them  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  bitter  almonds ;  and  she  promised  to 
write  out  the  receipt  for  her,  but  she  re- 
solved in  her  own  mind  never  to  remember 
to  do  it. 

They  had  hardly  tasted  of  the  May-bowl, 
and  declared  that  no  one  else  knew  how  to 
mix  it  so  well,  before  the  Justice  was  in- 
formed that  Herr  von  Pranken  had  arrived. 
The  Justice  went  down,  his  wife  detained 
Bella,  and  Lina,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
saw  that  Pranken  decidedly  refused  to  come 
in  for  a  moment.  Bella  now  drove  away, 
after  taking  a  very  hasty  leave. 

When  s&  had  gone,  it  seemed  to  all  a« 


j  if  the  court  had  withdrawn ;  they  drew  near 
to  each  other  in  a  more  oonfidential  way, 
and  had  for  the  first  time  a  really  easy  and 
home-like  feeling. 

The  English  Eidies  were  the  first  to  take 
their  departure ;  the  rest  would  not  be  less 
genteel  than  they,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
parents  and  the  child  were  by  themselves. 

The  wife  took  her  husband  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  and  impressed  upon  him  very 
earnestly,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  Justice 
to  keep  his  district  clean. 

The  Justice  was  faithful  in  his  ofiice,  and 
whoever  spoke  of  him  would  always  affirm 
that  he  was  the  best  man  in  the  world. 
But  he  had  no  particular  zeal  for  his^  call- 
ing ;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  —  Why 
am  I  mixed  up  with  the  afiairs  of  other 
people  P  If  I  were  a  man  of  property,  I 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrels 
of  other  persons,  but  live  quietly  and  con- 
tentedly to  myself.  But  inasmuch  as  he 
had  been  inducted  into  the  ofiice,  he  per- 
formed its  duties  with  fidelity.  He  was 
ver^  reluctant  to  come  to  the  determination 
to  mterfbre  in  the  matter  of  Eric,  and  he 
consented  only  when  his  wife  told  him  in 
so  many  words,  that  the  countess  Bella  had 
expressed  the  wish  that  he  should. 

They  had  come  to  the  best  understand- 
ing, when  suddenly  a  slam,  crash,  and 
shriek  were  heard.  Lina  had  let  Ml  a 
whole  tray  full  of  cups. 

The  Justice's  wife  could  not  give  a  more 
satisfactory  evidence  of  her  serene  content, 
than  by  saying,  as  she  did,  to  Lina,  — 

**  Be  quiet,  dear  child.  The  mischief  is 
done ;  it's  of  no  sort  of  account.  Cheer  up, 
you've  looked  so  blooming,  and  now  you're 
so  pale.  I  could  almost  thank  Grod  for 
sending  us  this  trifling  mishap,  for  in  every 
jo^  there  must  be  some  little  sorrow  inter* 
mingled." 

Lina  was  quiet,  for  she  could  not  tell 
what  she  was  thinking  of  when  the  coffee- 
tray  fell  out  of  her  hands. 
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CHAPTRR  T. 

THE  WORLD-SOUL. 


"  Why  did  you  not  look  in,  for  a  moment, 
upon  the  worthy  people  P  ^^  asked  Bella  of 
her  brother,  after  they  had  both  taken  their 
seats  in  the  carriage. 

Whenever  she  came  from  a  company 
where  she  had  been  amiable,  this  mood  con- 
tinued awhile,  and  she  would  look  smilingly 
into  the  air,  then  smilingly  upon  the  furni- 
ture around ;  it  was  so  now.  Thefe  was  in 
her  the  dying  echo  of  a  pleasant  and  cheer- 
ful frame  of  mind,  but  her  brother  came  out 
of  an  entirely  remote  world,  having  spoken 
to-day  with  no  one, —  who  womd  have 
thought  it  of  him  P  —  but  his  own  soul, 
or  more  properly,  Hannahs  soul. 

**  Ah !  don't  speak  to  me  of  the  world," 
he  said;  '*  I  wish  to  forget  it,  and  that  it 
should  also  forget  me.  I  know  it  well,  all 
hollow,  waste,  wilted,  mere  puppet-show. 
If  you  have  been  helping  the  puppets  dance 
there  awhile,  you  can  lay  them  away  again 
in  the  closet  of  forgetfulness." 

**  You  seem  rather  low-spirited,^  s^ 
Bella,  placing  her  hand  upon  her  brother^s 
shoulder. 

*'  Low-spirited !  that^s  another  catch- 
word! How  often  have  I  heard  it  used, 
and  used  it  myself!  What  is  meant  by  low- 
spirited  P  nothing.  I  have  been  knocked 
in  pieces,  and  newly  put  together  again. 
Ah,  sister,  a  miracle  has  been  wrought  in 
me,  and  all  miracles  are  now  clear  to  me. 
Ah !  I  may  come  back  to  the  words  of  the 
world,  but  I  do  not  see  how." 

**  Excellent !  I  congratulate  you ;  you  seem 
to  have  really  fallen  in  love." 

'*  Fallen  in  love  1  For  Grod^s  sake,  don^ 
say  that ;  I  am  consecrated,  sanctified.  I 
am  yet  such  a  poor,  timorous,  wretched 
child  of  the  world,  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
make  my  confession  even  to  yon,  my  only 
sister.  Ah!  I  could  never  have  believed 
that  I  should  feel  such  emotion  —  I  don^t 
know  what  to  call  it  —  exaltation,  such  rap- 
ture thrilling  every  nerve.  O  sister,  what 
a  maiden  I " 

"  It  is  not  true,"  said  Bella,  leaning  her 
bead  back  against  the  soil  lining  of  the  car- 
riage, **  it  not  true  that  we  women  are  the 
enigma  of  the  world ;  vou  men  are  far  more 
so.  Over  you,  over  Otto  von  Franken,  the 
ballet  connoisseur,  has  come  sudi  a  roman- 
tic feeling  as  this!  But  beaotifid,  excellent, 
the  mightiest  power,  is  the  power  of  illu- 
sion." 

Franken  was  silent ;  he  heard  Bella^s  words 
as  if  they  were  uttered  in  a  past  state  of  ex- 
istence. When,  where,  did  they  speak  and 
think  of  the  ballet?     And  yet,  at  these 


wordi  there  came  dancing  before  his  memr 
ory  merry,  aerial,  short-dressed,  roguish, 
smiling  forms.  Ilis  heart  thnmped  like  a 
hammer  against  the  book,  the  book  placed 
there  in  his  breast-pocket.  He  was  about 
to  tell  his  sister  that -for  several  days  he  had 
no  longer  known  who  he  was ;  that  be  was 
obliged  often  to  recall  to  mind  his  own  name, 
what  he  had  wished,  and  what  ho  still  wished ; 
that  he  went  like  one  intoxicated  through 
the  world,  which  was  only  a  flitting  by  of 
passing  shadows ;  here  were  swifUy  dardng 
railway-trains,  there  towns  and  castles  re- 
flected in  the  river :  all  were  fleeting  shad- 
ows which  would  soon  be  gone,  whue  only 
the  soul  had  real  bein^,  the  soul  alone. 

Such  had  been  the  influence  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  so  had  he  read  the  words  on  which 
Manuals  dark-brown  eye  had  rested.  All 
this  passed  through  his  mind ;  he  could  not 
make  his  sister  comprehend  the  traLhsfbrma* 
tion,  he  could  hardly  comprehend  it  himself. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  to  keep  it  all  to 
himself;  and  changing  his  tone,  with  great 
self-command,  he  said  smiling :  — 

**  Yes,  Bella,  love  has  a  sort  of  sanctify- 
ing power,  if  the  word  is  allowable." 

Bella  told  him  in  a  bantering  way,  that  ha 
uttered  this  like  a  Frotestant  candidate  for 
the  ministry,  who  is  making  a  declaration  of 
love  in  the  parsonage  arbor  to  the  minis- 
ter's blonde  little  daughter,  chid  in  roee- 
colored  calico.  She  looked  upon  it,  how- 
ever, as  an  excellent,  very  commendable 
guaranty  of  his  feelings,  that  he  had  declined, 
in  his  present  state  of  mind,  to  enter  the 
Justice  s  house ;  she  praised  his  intention  of 
breaking  off  now  his  flirtation  with  Lina. 

Otto  nodded,  with  a  feeling  of  shame; 
and  he  began  now  to  speak  of  Manna,  in 
so  gentle  a  tone,  and  in  such  serious  earn- 
estness, that  Bella  was  more  and  more 
amazed.  She  let  him  go  on  without  inter- 
ruption, and,  clasping  together  the  fingers  of 
her  right  and  left  hand,  she  said  to  herself  in 
a  low  tone :  — 

**  Nut-brown  eyes  seven  times,  gazelle 
three  times,  glorious  beyond  all  count." 

They  drove  through  a  little,  fragrant 
pine-wood,  and  it  seemed  to  Franken  as  if 
this  perfumed  air  from  without,  and  that 
from  the  book  in  his  bosom,  enveloped  him, 
enwrapped  him  in  its  sweet  odors,  and 
elevated  him  above  ever3rthing.  He  said, 
looking  fixedly  before  him :  — 

*•  Since  our  great-uncle,  the  Archbishop 
Hubert,  no  one  of  our  family  has  entered 
the  service  of  the  church ;  I  shall  —  " 

"YouP" 

*•  I  shall,"  continued  Franken,  •*  dedicate 
my  second  son  to  the  church." 

It   appeared   exceedingly  comicaly    tnd 
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ye%  Pranken  said  it  with  the  deepest  seriont- 
ness,  while  leaoing  comfortably  a^nst  the 
back  of  the  carriage,  and  paffing  thick  clouds 
of  smoke  in  quick  succession  Som  the  cigar 
in  his  mouth. 

Bella,  who  always  had  some  direct  reply 
or  some  apposite  remark  to  make  in  contm- 
oation,  now  said  nothing,  and  Otto,  who 
foond  it  yery  hard  to  change  the  tone  of 
conversation,  seemed  to  himself  to  be  under 
a  spell.  He,  the  merry  one,  he,  always  so 
free  and  eas^,  was  reduced  to  the  lerel  of 
some  intrusive  swaggerer  in  a  convivial 
company,  who  had  pretended  to  be  a  boon- 
companion,  and  must  drink  and  drink, 
whether  he  relished  it  or  not. 

**  I  should  like  to  give  yon  one  piece  of 
advice,^  said  Bella  at  last. 

'•  I  should  like  to  hear  it." 

**  Otto,  I  believe  that  yonr  feeling  is  gen- 
uine, and  I  will  also  believe  that  it  will  ust ; 
bnt,  for  heaven^s  sake,  don't  let  anything  of 
it  be  perceived,  for  it  will  be  considered 
hypocrisy,  and  the  abject  submission  of  a 
smtor,  to  win  by  this  means  this  pioos, 
wealthy  heiress.  Therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
your  own  honor,  for  the  sake  of  your  posi- 
tion, —  I  pass  by  every  other  consideration, 
-*-  keep  all  these  extrava^mces  under  safe 
lock  and  key.  Otto,  it  is  not  my  mouth 
that  speaks,  I  am  but  the  meuth-piece  of  the 
world :  lock  up  all  these  heavenly  sensations. 
Forffive  me  if  I  have  not  used  the  right 
wora ;  I  can  think  now  of  no  other.  In 
short,  be  the  same  as  you  were  before  you 
took  this  journey,  at  least  in  pre8«[ioe  of  the 
world.  Are  you  offended  with  me  P  Your 
features  are  so  painfully  contracted.^' 

**  O,  no,  you  are  shiiefWd  and  kind,  aad  I 
will  do  as  you  say.'' 

Ab  if  a  new  stop  had  been  drawn  out, 
Phmken  immediately  asked :  — 

^*  What's  the  state  of  things  at  the  VillaP 
Is  the  All-wise,  the  great  World-soul,  still 
there?" 

**You  mean,  perhaps,  your  friend  P" 
Bella  could  not  refrain  from  bantering  her 
brother. 

**  My  friend  ?  He  never  was  my  friend, 
tnd  I  never  called  him  so.  I  have  allowed 
Biyself  to  be  bamboozled  only  through  pity. 
It  is  a  long-standing  trait  in  our  famuy,  that 
we  are  not  able  to  see  any  one  in  misfortune, 
and  I,  when  I  help  an  unfortunate  one,  come 
xeadilr  into  a  more  intimate  relation  with 
hun  than  is  natural  and  proper.  If  one 
wishes  to  rescne  a  man  from  cbrowninff ,  one 
Bust  grasp  him  in  his  arms  and  to  his  heart, 
bat  this  does  not  make  him  our  bosom- 
friend.'' 

Here  was  again  the  flippant,  galloping 
sljde  of  apeaking,  but  there  was  a  depth  of 


thought  in  the  illustration  derived  fitmi  the 
meditations  of  the  previous  days. 

Bella  handed  her  brother  a  note  which 
Fiiiulein  Ferini  had  given  her  for  him. 
Pranken  broke  the  seal  and  read  it;  his 
countenance  became  cheerful.  He  put  the 
letter  in  his  breast-pocket,  but  as  it  did  not 
seem  to  suit  the  neighborhood  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  he  took  it  out  again,  and  put  it  in 
another  pocket.  Then  he  folded  his  arms 
over  his  breast,  and  looked  peacefully  and 
serenely  before  him. 

**  Might  I  be  permitted  to  read  Friiulein 
Perini's  note  P  "  said  Bella,  extending  her 
hand. 

Otto  took  it  out,  hastily  ran  through  it 
agjain,  and  handed  it  to  his  sister.  It  con- 
tained the  information  that  Eric  had  gone 
away,  and  that  he  had  held  a  secret  inter- 
view with  Fran  Ceres ;  the  details  must  be 
given  ny  word  of  mouth. 

Otto  said  that  he  wanted,  some  time  or 
other,  an  answer  to  this  riddle. 

**  The  riddle  is  solved  for  me,"  said  Bella 
MLultingly.  *<  Lina,  Uie  Justice's  daughter 
— it  just  occurs  to  me  that  Egmont's  OUra 
had  no  surname,  needed  none -^  well,  Lina, 
the  Justice's  daughter,  has  declared  to  all 
the  world,  that  the  Captain  Worid-soul  was 
with  her  at  the  convent  where  Manna  is,  and 
without  saying  a  word  about  it,  he  gets  him- 
self introduc^l  by  you,  the  next  day,  to  her 
fatiier.  You  then,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us, 
have  been  taken  in  by  this  lof^y  sublime 
Worid-souL" 

Pranken  drew  a  long  breath,  doubled  up 
his  fist,  and  then  made  a  repelling  motion 
with  his  hand.  Bella  imparted  thb  further 
information  that  she  had  seen  to  it,  at  the 
coffee-party,  that  the  World-soul — this  word 
seemed  to  her  just  the  one  to  designate 
Eric — should  be  obliged  to  seek  another 
abiding  place ;  the  Justice  would  give  the 
finishing  stroke  to  him.  Bella  perceived, 
to  her  amazement,  that  Otto  did  not  agree 
with  her  in  this  method  of  proceeding.  It 
was  entirely  unworthy  of  the  higher  lite — he 
did  not  explain  whether  he  meant  the  higher 
social  or  spiritual  life  —  to  intrigue  in  this 
way  against  a  poor  deceitful  wretch;  he 
would  mndi  rather  go  openly  to  work,  and 
directly  enlighten  Sonnenkamp. 

Bella  was  in  very  good  spirits,  and  took  it 
in  good  part. ..  She  began  with  saying,  that 
it  was  in  the  highest  degree  contemptible  to 
make  such  a  stir  about  the  appointment  of  a 
private  tutor,  a  personage  that  must  always 
play  a  subordinate  part,  however  fine  may 
DC  his  appearance.  She  advised  her  broth- 
er, in  the  mean  while,  not  to  let  the  Justice 
be  beforehand  with  him  if  he  himself  wanted 
to  have  credit  in  the  matter. 
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Otto  declared  his  intent  to  Tisit  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  the  next  daj,  and  then  to  cnt 
off  Doumay^s  secret  threads.  But  he  let 
the  next  day,  and  yet  another,  pass  by,  with- 
out going  to  the  villa.  If  other  tools  and 
other  hands  did  the  work  of  annihiktion,  so 
much  the  better.  The  Justice  should  have 
time  to  carry  out  his  design.  Otto  read 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  to  see  if  there  was  not 
some  direction  given  for  such  a  case ;  he 
fonnd  none. 

CHAPTER  vi. 
SKILFUL  8TBATSQT. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  return,  Pran- 
ken  set  out  for  the  villa.  He  stopped  at  the 
Justice^s,  for  he  wanted  to  know  what  he 
'  had  done.  But  the  Justice  said,  modestly 
as  well  as  wisely,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
fitting  to  take  any  step  before  speaking 
with  Herr  von  Pranken,  who  had  recom- 
mended his  friend  to  the  house;  he  was 
ready,  however,  to  drive  with  Herr  von 
Pranken  to  Villa  Eden. 

Pranken  bowed  his  thanks.  He  must 
then  himself  take  a  part  in  the  affair.  He 
did  not  decline  the  offer  of  the  Justice,  per- 
haps the  pedantic  little  man  might  serve  as 
a  reconnoitering  party,  to  find  out  where, 
and  in  what  condition,  the  enemy  was. 

In  his  new  frame  of  mind,  Iranken  was 
not  inclined  to  enter  mto  any  intrigue,  and 
he  said  to  himself  that  this  was  nothing  of 
that  sort ;  but  strategy  was  always  permissi- 
ble, even  reauired.  One  must  lay  hold  of 
the  enemy  wnerever  and  howsoever  he  can. 
Pranken  drew  himself  up  erect,  and  laid 
down  the  precise  method  of  proceeding :  he 
would  pretend  to  apologise  for  Eric,  m  or- 
der to  nelp  the  Justice  accomplish  his  ob- 
ject more  directly.  He  was,  again,  the 
spirited,  confident,  captain  of  the  horse- 
guards  leaping  the  barriers. 

The  Justice  requested  that  he  would  see 
the  ladies,  while  be  got  ready  for  the  drive. 
He  had  not  yet  shaved.  The  good  Justice 
lived  all  the  vear  round  in  viohition  of  the 
law ;  ever^  day  his  mustaches  were  liable  to 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  stringent  r^;ulation  of 
the  Prince,  that  the  officers  of  the  civil  ser^ 
vice  should  not  wear  a  moustache.  He  gave 
as  an  excuse  for  wearing  it  his  suffering 
from  tooth-ache,  but  the  real  reason  was, 
that  he  wanted  to  hide  the  loss  of  his  teeth. 

Pranken  went  up  stairs.  The  Justice's 
wife  welcomed  him,  and  could  not  find 
words  strong  enough  to  describe  her  rap- 
turous admiration  of  Bella,  and  the  regret  of 
the  whole  company  that  Herr  von  Pranken 
had  not  come  m  for  a  moment. 

**  Might  one  be  allowed  to  ask  wbere  jtm 


have  been  P  ^  enquired  the  wifb  of  the  Jus- 
tice. 

**  I  have  been  to  see  a  dear  friend  on  the 
lower  Rhine.*' 

'  *  Might  one  ask  the  name  of  the  friend  ?  * 

**  Herr  von  Kempen.'' 

She  congratulated  Pranken  on  having 
such  intimate  friends ;  if  they  could  be  al- 
ways worthy  of  his  friendship.  The  con- 
versation might  naturally,  at  this  point, 
have  brought  in  Eric,  but  Pranken  refrain- 
ed, and  asked  after  Fiiiulein  Lina.  The 
mother  said  that  her  child  was  leammg  to 
cook,  which  eveiy  good  housewife  ought  to 
be  able  to  do ;  only  it  was  to  be^  regretted 
that  there  were  no  cooks  fit  to  give  any  in- 
struction. Pranken  expressed  himself  in 
S raise  of  this  proceeding,  and  spoke  of  the 
emoralised  condition  of  service,  for  which 
they  had  to  thank  the  revolutionists,  who 
undermined  all  fidelity  and  all  belief. 

The  lady  considered  this  very  true,  and 
was  again  on  the  point  of  referring  to  Eric, 
when  luckily  the  Justice  entered.  He  had 
put  on  his  official  dress,  and  his  sword, 
making  an  almost  ridiculous  appearance, 
but  Pranken  was  highly  delighted  at  this  re- 
spect for  the  occasion.  They  drove  togeth- 
er to  the  villa.  When  I^nken  left  the 
Justice's  house,  he  twirled  his  mustaches, 
in  a  most  serene  state  of  self-satisfaction 
and  content.  He  is  still  honorable  in  the 
highest  degree,  shamefully  good  would 
many  of  his  comrades  call  it,  so  to  spare 
the  giri.  With  this  feeling  of  exemplary 
virtue  —  and  it  has  a  fine  relish  —  he  was 
extremely  amiable,  and  full  of  elastici^, 
fiselmg  convinced  that  he  was,  every  in- 
stant, a  benefactor  of  the  family,  ana  that 
at  no  small  sacrifice  on  his  own  part. 

Lina  looked  at  them  from  the  servants 
room  near  the  kitchen,  as  they  drove  off; 
she  stood  behind  the  flowers  in  full  bloom 
upon  the  window-seat,  and,  as  she  inhaled 
the  fragrance  of  a  new-blown  monthly  rose, 
a  fhigrance  not  less  sweet  breathed  throngh 
her  soul.  When  she  could  no  longer  see 
the  carriage  in  which  her  father  sat  with 
the  baron,  she  hastened  to  the  best  room, 
opened  the  piano,  and  sans,  with  clear  voioe 
and  ardent  expression,  love-songs  to  the 
world  in  ^neral.  Her  mother  came  in, 
with  her  hair  in  disorder,  and  considered  tt 
wholly  incomprehensible  that  Lina  should 
be  singing,  wnile  two  pots  out  there  in  the 
kitchen  were  boiling  over. 

*'  Youll  never  be  anything  but  an  igno» 
nunus ;  except  a  little  bit  of  language  yon 
learned  there,  the  convent  has  only  made 
you  simpler  than  ever." 

Lina  went  into  the  kitchen  agun,  and 
stood  before   the  hearth,  lost  in  xeyene. 
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She  would  like  to  have  heard  what  her 
father  and  Pranken  had  to  say  to  one 
mother. 

Their  conyersation  wa«  very  constrained. 
Pranken  praised  the  Justice  for  his  zeal  in 
keeping  his  district  pure ;  the  Justice  com- 
plained that  he  had,  in  this  case,  no  overt 
acts  to  proceed  upon,  only  a  supposed  dan- 
gerous tendency.  He  understood  how  to 
draw  Pranken  out,  and  the  latter  narrated 
many  charges,  of  course  wholly  unjust,  an 
appearance  of  treason  amon^  others,  which 
had  been  brought  against  £no.  He  prayed 
him,  however,  to  spare  the  poor,  young 
man  to  whom  the  Prmce  himself  had  been 
merciful,  and  he  thanked  the  Justice  for 
neutralizing  the  effects  of  the  impulse,  by 
ifhich  he  himself  had  been  violently  carried 
away.  The  Justice  'did  not  know  exactly 
what  course  he  ought  to  take,  and  he  was 
terrified  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
villa. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 
A  SUBSTITUTB. 

BoLAND  had  gone  to  sleep  with  anger  in 
his  heart,  on  the  evening  of  the  parting,  and 
he  awoke  in  sorrow.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  Eric  could  have  lefl  him,  and  so  strong 
was  his  faith  in  the  bond  betw^n  them,  that 
he  wished  to  go  to  Ericas  room  to  ask  for- 
nreness  for  having  dreamed  such  evil 
things  of  him.  But  it  was  all  true.  He 
went  to  the  room ;  it  was  empty,  with  only 
the  doctor^s  diploma  lying  upon  the  table,  a 
nen  that  it  had  not  been  all  a  dream. 

Bdand  was  not  to  remain  long  alone ;  he 
was  snmmoned  to  his  father. 

His  fitther  introduced  him  to  a  man  of 
eentlemanly  bearing,  who  spoke  only  in 
French  and  somewhat  broken  German. 
This  agreeable-lookinff  young  man,  the 
Chevalier  de  Canne  by  name,  was  from 
French  Switzerland,  and  came  warmly  re- 
commended by  a  banker  in  the  capital,  who 
did  not  himself  know  the  fountam-head  of 
the  stream  which  had  brought  the  man  to 
him,  for  it  was  all  Fraulein  Perini's  work. 

Franlein  Perini  was  never  seen  to  send 
her  letters  by  post,  for  they  went  through 
d»  hands  of  the  priest,  but  her  relations 
vith  the  French  clergy  were  such,  that,  by 
Mfe  mediation,  a  lay-pupil  who  could  be 
depended  on  was  called  to  the  position  in 
Souienkamp's  household.  Sonnenkamp^s 
prmlices  against  such  a  connection  were 
weQ  known,  and  it  was  carefully  concealed. 

By  his  modest  and  dignified  bearing  the 
Chevalier  knew  how  to  win  the  favor  of  the 
whole  household,  not  excepting  Herr  Son- 
Deokamp.     In  contrast  with  Eric,  he  had 


abont  him  something  impersonal,  so  to 
speak;  never  obtrudmg  any  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  bis  own-  special  views,  skilfully 
ageing  with  everything,  and  succeeding, 
without  flattery,  in  giving  back  each  per- 
son's own  words  in  such  a  way  that  thejr 
seemed  to  the. speaker  remarkablv  signifi- 
cant and  excellent.  He  was  able  so  to 
illustrate  and  interpret  even  the  few  words 
which  Frau  Ceres  uttered,  that  one  would 
believe  he  had  long  known  the  lady :  he 
was  besides  especiallpr  welcome  to  Herr 
Sonnenkamp,  from  havinga  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  botany.  With  Fraulein  Perini,  he 
said  grace  before  dinner,  with  so  modest 
and  elegant  an  air  that  it  only  added  to  the 
attractiveness  of  his  appearance.  Every- 
one was  charmed  except  Boland,  who, 
without  knowing  why,  .was  constandv  com- 
paring the  Chevalier  with  Eric.  For  the 
nrst  tune,  he  begged  his  father  to  send  him 
to  some  school,  no  matter  what  one,  and 
promised  to  be  perfectly  tractable ;  his  fa- 
ther would  not  yield  to  his  desire,  but  de- 
clared instead  that  RoUind  was  venr  fortun- 
ate to  have  such  a  tutor  found  for  him. 

Boland  could  not  complain  that  the  Chev- 
alier made  his  studies  a  burden  to  him,  but 
he  could  not  put  Eric  out  of  his  thoughts. 
He  had  already  thrice  written  to  him  di- 
rectly, letters  like  the  lament  of  a  maiden 
who  tells  her  lover  how  she  is  urged  to  a 
loveless  marriage,  and  implores  him  to 
come  to  her.  He  begged  Eric,  who  knew 
nothing  of  his  angry  mood,  to  forgive  him 
for  having  fallen  away  from  his  allegiance 
for  a  moment ;  he  clung  to  the  hope  that  his 
father,  who  always  spoke  well  of  'Eric, 
would  still  summon  him. 

So  wrote  Roland;  he  did  not  send  the 
letters,  but  carelessly  left  them  Iving  open, 
and  the  Chevalier  took  copies,  which  Frau- 
lein Perini  received. 

Eric  had  in  Joseph  a  firm  ally  in  the 
family.  He  asked  Boland  continually 
when  Eric  would  return,  told  him  much  of 
his  parents  and  his  grandfather,  and  also 
of  a  brother  who  was  just  Boland's  own 
age.  This  gave  new  intensity  to  the  long- 
ing after  Eric,  for  Boland  thought  he 
would  bring  his  brother  with  him,  and  then 
he  would  tMO  have  a  brother  and  comrade. 

Several  days  had  passed  thus;  Boknd 
was  sitting  on  a  camp-stool,  near  the  road, 
where  there  was  a  fine  view  of  the  park, 
firom  which  the  tower  of  the  castle  seemed 
to  spx^g  up  as  a  natural  growth.  Boland 
was  drawing,  and  the  Chevalier,  who  was 
a  master  in  the  art,  sat  near  him.  Boland 
soon  saw  that  he  had  heretofore  received 
too  much  assistance;  he  was  now  really 
painstaking   and  earnest.    The  Chevalier 
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drew  whatever  Roland  was  drawing,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  thev-  compared  their 
work.  His  teacher  had  advised  him  to 
make  drawings  of  all  the  views  of  the  castle 
before  it  was  rebuilt,  and  Koland  had  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so.  Sometimes  he  be- 
lieved that  he  beid  done  it  ^mself,  then  it 
fill  seemed  like  a  humbug  to  him,  for  the 
teacher  had  really  done  most  of  the  work. 

Roland  heard  carriage-wheeb,  his  heart 
beat,  it  was  certainly  £ric  coming.  He 
hurried  to  the  road«  and  saw  Pranken  sit- 
ting by  the  Justice. 

The  Chevalier  had  followed  Roland,  who 
stood  starinff  at  the  carriage.  Pranken 
held  out  his  hand  ^d  asked  Koland  to  in- 
troduce the  gentleman ;  Roland  was  obliged 
to  mention  his  name,  and  the  Ohevauer 
added,  in  a  tone  of  studied  respect,  the 
position  he  held,  f  ranken  nodded  in  a 
very  friendly  manner,  and  1^  the  carriage 
to  walk  with  Roland,  telling  him  that  he 
brought  him  ffreetings  from  his  sister,  and 
that  be  wanted  to  speak  with  him  alone,  by 
and  by,  as  he  had  an  important  message 
for  him.  Then  he  praised  the  noble  bear- 
ing of  the  stranger,  and  said  that  such  a 
man  was  far  better  than  a  conceited  Ger- 
man doctor. 

**£ric  has  a  right  to  be  conceited,  but 
he  is  not,^^  answer^  Roland. 

Pranken  twirled  his  moustache ;  he  might 
be  easy,  and  let  Eric  have  due,  since  he 
was  out  of  the  way. 

Roland  felt  an  anxiety  for  which  he  could 
not  account ;  he  had  a  foreboding  that 
something  was  going  on  which  concerned 
Eric.  At  the  villa  Pranken  left  Roland  to 
the  Chevalier,  to  whom  he  nodded  gra- 
ciously ;  he  asked  the  Justice  to  go  without 
him  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  and,  while  the 
Justice  stared  in  astonisnment,  vanished, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  and  went  to 
find  Fr'aulein  Perini. 

There  was  a  most  cordial  greetmg  be- 
tween the  two,  who  held  out  TOth  hands  to 
each  other.  When  Pranken  asked  about 
the  Chevalier,  Fraulein  Perini  pretended  to 
know  nothing  of  him;  Pranken  sp<^ 
strongly  of  the  good  impression  he  had  re- 
ceived of  the  man,  and  affected  not  to  sus- 
pect that  she  had  brought  any  secret  influ- 
ence to  bear  in  the  matter. 

Then  came  an  account  of  the  visit  to 
Manna.  Not  fully,  but  in  some  measure, 
Pranken  made  known  what  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  himself.  ^ 

FrHulein  Perini  listened  attentively,  hold- 
ing her  pearl  cross  in  her  left  hand ;  then 
she  gave  the  particulars  of  Ericas  secret 
visit  to  Frau  Ceres,  which  she  had  referred 
to  ir  her  note :  she  showed  Pranken  a  let- 


ter, which  she  had  received  from  the  supe- 
rior in  answer  to  her  inauiries  about  the 
meeting  between  Eric  and  Manna.  A  oopy 
of  a  letter  from  Roland  to  Manna,  in  which 
Eric  was  mentioned,  was  also  at  hand. 

But  now  all  the  chivalry  in  Pranken^s  nar 
ture  showed  itself,  increased  by  a  moral  and 
religious  impulse.  He  stretched  out  his 
hand,  as  if  he  would  shelter  Manna  from 
every  breath;  and  said  firmly  and  decidedly,, 
that  not  a  syllable  more  should  seem  to  pat 
her  in  a  doubtful  position.  The  whole 
thing  was  nothing  but  a  school-girl  fancy  of 
the  Justice's  silly  daughter,  Lina.  Manuals 
radiant  being  should  not  be  dimmed  by  the 
least  cloud  of  suspicion,  for  she  was  pore, 
and  great,  and  noble.  Pranken  felt  himself 
her  knight,  the  defender  of  innocence,  and 
he  was  noble  enough  to  extend  his  defence 
to  Eric,  who  was  blameless  in  this  respect : 
honorable  feeling  and  elevated  sentiment 
required  that  he  should  do  him  justice. 
FrSulein  Perini  watched  Pranken's  noble 
ardor  with  surprise,  as  he  continued : — 

"  From  this  moment  let  us  forget  Lina^s 
childish  fancy ;  neither  you,  nor  1,  nor  my 
sister,  nor  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  who  fortu- 
nately knows  nothing  of  it,  you  say,  will 
ever  cherish  a  thought  of  it  again.'* 

Fraulein  Peiini,  mstead  of  being  hurt, 
was  quite  happy  at  this  greatness  of  mind 
and  acuteness  in  Pranken ;  she  was  modest 
enough  to  make  a  jest  at  the  petty  ideas  of 
women.  With  great  tact  she  declared  that 
this  was  now  the  true  knight's  service,  for 
the  ground  on  which  the  tournament  was 
held  m  our  days  was  higher  than  of  old. 

Friiulein  Perini  would,  on  no  considera- 
tion, come  into  collison  with  Pranken, 
knowing  what  power  she  would  thereby  put 
out  of  her  hands.  Pranken  left  her,  with 
calm  self-satisfiu;tion,  to  go  to  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp: he  was  alm6st  read^  to  defend  £fic 
since  he  was  alread}^  set  aside.  With  great 
peace  of  mind  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  book 
m  his  breast  pocket;  the  man  who  spoke 
in  it  would  be  content  with  him. 

OHAPTBR  Vm. 
BALAAM. 

Prakken  found  the  Justice  and  Sonnen- 
kamp engaged  in  general  conversation ;  the 
greeting  between  him  and  the  master  of  the 
house  was  very  cordial,  and  he  seated  him- 
self astride  on  a  chair. 

**  I  will  tell  you,  honored  friend,'^  began 
Pk'anken,  —  he  liked  to  call  Sonnenkamp 
**  honored  friend  "  before  people,  —  **  I  wiu 
tell  you,  by  and  by,  about  my  journey.  ^o^w» 
let  me  congratulate  you  on  having  appar- 
ently  found  the  right  man  for  our  Boumd.^^ 
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Herr  Sonnenkainp  answered  that  he 
should  hardly  keep  the  Chevalier ;  he  was 
only  in  the  house  on  trial.  Something 
seemed  to  tell  him  that  the  hi^y  caltiTated 
Swiss  would  lead  Roland^s  disposition  too 
mach  towards  the  clergy  and  the  church, 
£ric  was  exactly  the  man  whom  he  should 
like  the  best. 

Pranken  looked  around,  as  if  to  make 
sore  whether  the  enemy  was  taking  up  a 
new  position,  and  said,  — 

**  We  must  undoubtedly  estimate  the  true 
market-Talue  of  this  man." 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  him  sharply,  as 
Pt^nken  rattled  out  the  words  '*  market- 
Tilae."  Did  the  baron  think  he  must  adapt 
hii  language  to  him,  the  merchant?  He 
could  not  guess  that  Pranken  prided  him- 
self on  the  expression  which  he  had  care- 
fiilly  arranged  beforehand ;  he  answered, — 

'*The  market-value  of  the  man  is  not 
small,  but  this  Captain  Doctor  is  an  eccen- 
tric man,  and  eccentric  men  are  very  agree- 
able, but  one  can  not  rely.upon  them.^^ 

With  the  warmth  of  a  new  convert  Pran- 
ken dwelt  on  Ericas  scepticism,  and  the 
necessity  of  Roland^s  being  trusted  to  the 
guidance  of  a  truly  religious  man,  who 
might,  at  the  same  time,  know  the  world  and 
its  ways. 

Sonnenkamp  asked,  smiling,  — 

**  Then  would  you  really  advise  making 
an  ecclesiastic  of  RolandiP  ^* 

**  If  it  were  his  mission " 

Pranken  played  with  his  moustache,  as  he 
noticed  Sonnenkamp^s  watchful  look,  bit 
his  lips,  and  quickly  corrected  himself. 

**  If  it  were  his  true  vocation,  who  would 
tid^ethe  responsibility  of  holding  him  back? 
Perhaps  it  would  be  the  noblest  thing  for 
him  to  renounce  the  treasures  of  this  world, 
in  order  to  win  eternal  treasure.'* 

The  Justice  played,-  in  an  embarrassed 
manner,  with-  hb  sword-belt ;  these  words 
of  unction  from  the  Captain  of  the  Guards 
seemed  to  him  incomprehensible,  and  yet 
the^  could  not  be  spoken  in  jest.  He 
avoided  meeting  the  eye  of  either  of  his 
companions.  Sonnenkamp  looked  serious. 
It  only  appeared  inconceivable  to  him  that 
^  young  man  could  speak  so  incautiously, 
if,  not  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  Manna's 
nch  dowry,  he  wished  to  appropriate  Ro- 
land's portion. 

In  ute  consciousness  of  superiority,  and 
ia  the  triumph  of  playing  with  men,  Son- 
nankamp  stated  that  Doctor  Richard  had 
noken  to  him  of  Eric  so  enthusiastically, 
that  it  would  seem  that  one  could  not  bring 
tha  man  back  fast  enough  in  a  coach  and  six. 

*'  Ah,  the  doctor ! "  exclaimed  Pranken, 
•amging  hta  right  iuUid  as  if  it  held  an  in- 


visible riding-whip.  ''The  doctor!  Of 
course !  Atheists  and  Communists  stand  by 
each  other.  Has  the  doctor  also  told  yon 
that  he  had  a  private  conversation  with  Herr 
Doumay  on  Sunday  ?  " 

'•  No ;  how  do  you  know  it  ?  " 

••  By  an  accident.  I  heard  —  through  — 
through  a  servant :  there  was  a  pretence  of 
going  to  give  medical  advice,  then  a  rub- 
bing of  lumds,  and  the  remark  that  there 
was  no  need  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp's  know- 
ing that  they  were  united  by  old  ties.'' 

Sonnenkamp  thanked  him  warmly  for  this 
information,  but  inwardly  it  grated  upon 
him.  A  suspicion  that  one  of  his  servant's 
was  in  Pranken's  pay,  was  confirmed.  The 
Pole,  to  whom  Pranken  always  spoke  so 
pleasantly,  must  be  the  man,  and  he  should 
leave  the  house. 

Sonnenkamp  whistled  inaudibly,  only 
from  the  position  of  his  lips  could  it  be  seen 
that  he  was  whistling.  • 

The  Justice  considered  it  his  duty  to  per- 
mit no  attack  on  the  doctor,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  the  official  district-phvsician ;  their  po- 
sitions called  for  mutual  support.  Auer 
he  had  defended  the  doctor  from  any  harsh 
judgment,  while  Pranken  continually  stroked 
his  beard  and  mustache,  he  gave  the  con- 
versation a  turn  by  saying : — 

**  Herr  von  Pranken  had  the  best  inten- 
tions in  recommending  him,  but  mieht  I 
express  my  opinion  of  the  young  man  ?  " 

Sonnenkamp  replied  that  he  should  at- 
tach much  weight  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Justice.  This  was  the  moment  when  the 
strategic  movement  ought  to  be  made. 
Pranken  set  himself  more  firmly  on  his 
chair,  and  cheered  the  Justice  on  to  the 
charse,  crying, — 

**  Explain  yourself  clearly.  I  ought  to 
reproach  myself  for  not  having  considered 
that  any  connection  with  this  young  man 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  disrespect  to 
the  supreme  authorities,  even  as  an  act  of 
hostility." 

**  Allow  me,"  answered  the  Justice,  with 
a  tone  and  manner  as  if  he  were  in  the 
court-room,  remanding  the  accused  into 
custody,  *'  allow  me  to  keep  within  the 
limits  which  it  behooves  me  to  observe." 

Pranken  was  beside  himself  with  this 
Justice;  this  little,  insignificant,  almost 
impotent  mannikin  maintained  a  deport- 
ment which  was  quite  incomprehensible. 
Pranken  had  expected  that  he  would  work 
Sonnenkamp  into  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, and  would  give  him  an  indelible  im- 
pression of  the  hatred  of  the  court  towards 
Eric,  and  what  really  came  ?  An  exceed- 
ingly mild,  most  prudently-weighed,  amica- 
ble consideration. 
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The  Justice  had  called  Eric  a  dangerons 
person  considered  only  as  a  man,  as  a  mem- 
oer  of  society.  He  said  he  did  not  know, 
how  rightly  to  express  himself;  he  had 
meant  it  only  in  a  moral  sense ;  but  he  im- 
mediately took  back  the  word  moral,  for 
Eric  was  known  to  be  a  highly  moral  man. 
And  when  he  now  came  to  the  question 
whether,  through  any  association  with  Eric, 
one  would  draw  upon  himself  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  court,  a  mild  and  benig- 
nant loyalty  beamed  from  the  countenance 
of  the  little  man. 

**The  princes  of  our  line,"  said  he,. 
**  are  not  vindictive,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
extremely  generous  and  forgiving;  and 
our  present  reigning  master !  Good  heav- 
ens !  he  has  his  peculiarities,  but  they  are 
quite  innocent,  and  with  them  he  has  inex- 
haustible kindness  of  heart,  and  do  you 
think  he  would  persecute  the  son  of  his 
teacher  and  the  comrade  of  his  brother^s 
youth  P  •  I  would  sooner  assert  that  he 
would  show  favor  to  any  one  who  should 
assist  Herr  Eric  — this  ilerr  Eric,  who  has 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  aid  him  in 
person." 

Pranken  was  in  despair.  He  looked  at 
the  Justice  as  if  he  were  a  hunting-dog  that 
would  not  obey.  He  kept  opening  and 
shutting  his  hand,  which  seemed  to  feel  a 
desperate  longing  for  a  whip;  he  made 
signs  to  the  Justice,  but  in  vain,  and  at 
last  he  smiled  bitterly  to  himself.  He 
looked  at  the  Justice^s  mouth,  thinking  that 
his  teeth  mi|st  have  grown  again,  he  spoke 
fluently  and  decidedly  as  he  never  had  done 
before.  Ah,  these  bureaucrats!  thought 
Pranken,  pulling  up  his  top-boots.  Yes, 
these  bureaucrats  are  not  to  be  depended 
on! 

*•  I  am  very  glad,"  he  cried  at  last,  with 
a  forced  smile,  **I  am  delighted  that  our 
respected  Justice  dispels  all  apprehension. 
Certainly,  these  official  gentlemen  under- 
stand their  business  excellently." 

The  Justice  received  his  st^b,  but  it  did 
not  penetrate  the  uniform.  Sonnenkamp 
seemed  to  have  played  with  the  two  men 
long  enough..  With  an  air  of  triumph,  he 
went  to  his  writing-table,  where  several 
sealed  letters  lay,  tore  the  cover  from  one 
which  he  selected,  and  gave  them  the  en- 
closed sheet,  saying, — 

**  Read  that,  Herr  von  Pranken,  and  you 
too,  Herr  Justice,  read  it  aloud." 

And  the  Justice  read, — 

^VlUa  Eden,  May —.18a-. 
;     Rbspkctkd    Herr    Captain    Doctor 
DouRNAT,  —  You  will  not  take  it  ill  of  an 
old  and  experienced  man,  honored  air,  if 


he  takes  the  liberty  of  questioning  fh>iii 
his  one-sided,  practical  point  of  view, 
whether  you  are  not  copamitting  an  injus- 
tice in  employing  your  mind,  so  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature,  and  furnished  with 
knowledge,  upon  a  single  boy,  instead  of 
a  large  community.  Allow  me  to  say  to 
you  that  I  regard  mind  and  knowledge  as 
capital,  and  you  make  of  your  capital  an 
investment  at  far  too  low  a  rate  of  mterest. 
1  honor  the  nobleness  of  mind  and  the 
modesty  so  manifest  in  your  offer,  but  feel- 
inc  assured  that  you  entirely  mistake  your* 
self,  when  you  think  that  you  can  be  sat- 
isfied in  so  limited  a'  sphere.  I  most,  no 
less  decidedly  than  gratefull^r,  decline  your 
offer  to  undertake  the  education  of  my  son. 
I  desire  that  you  would  give  me  the  op- 
portunity, by  offering  you  a  situation  for  a 
year,  with  no  special  employment  attached 
to  it,  to  show  to  you  how  truly  I  am,  most 
respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
.Henry  Sonnenkamp. 

While  the  Justice  was  reading,  Sonnen- 
kamp whistled  to  himself,  keeping  time 
with  oife  foot  thrown  over  the  other,  mani- 
festly very  well  satisfied  with  the  letter. 

He  received  it  back  with  a  triumphant 
glance,  put  it  in  a  fresh  envelope,  and  ad- 
dressed it  to  Eric.  While  he  was  writing 
the  address,  he  said,  — 

''I  should  like  very  much  to  take  the 
man  into  my  house  on  a  different  footing ; 
he  should  do  nothing  but  sit  at  the  table 
and  converse.  Why  should  not  that  be  had 
for  money  P  If  I  were  a  Prince,!  would 
appoint  conversation-councillors.  Are  not 
the  chamberlains  something  of  this  sort  ?  ** 
he  asked  Herr  von  Pranken,  with  a  slight 
touch  of  sarcasm. 

Pranken  was  disturbed.  There  was  often 
in  this  man  a  height  of  presumption,  which 
did  not  spare  even  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  court ;  but  Pranken  smilea  yery  obse- 
quiously. Lootz  was  summoned  through 
the  speaking-tube,  the  letter  was  put  into 
the  post-bag,  and  Lootz  departed. 

Roland  was  waiting  for  Pranken,  who 
now  went  with  him  into  a  retired  place  of 
the  park,  and  there  gave  him  an  account 
of  his  journey,  and  delivered  to  him  a 
second  copy  of  Thomas  k  Kempis.  He 
pointed  out  to  Roland  the  place  where  he 
was  to  begin  reading  that  day,  and  what 
he  was  to  read  every  day ;  but  alwa3rs  se- 
cretly, whether  his  tutor  should  be  a  be- 
liever or  an  unbeliever. 

**Isn*t  Eric  coming  back  any  more?" 
asked  Roland. 

**  Your  &ther  had  written  to  him  a  dm* 
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eided  refusal  before  I  came,  and  tlie  letter 
has  been  pot  into  the  post  before  this." 

The  boy  sat  upon  the  bench  in  the  park* 
and  stared  fixedly,  the  boo^  open  in^his 
hand. 

CHAPTER  iz. 

DUBOTION    AND    COUBAOB    IN   A    GHILD^S 
HSABT. 

At  the  table,  Fran  Ceres  thoagfat  that 
her  son  looked  very  pale ;  she  besought  the 
Chevalier  not  to  tax  nim  so  severely,  and 
especially  not  to  let  him  draw  so  long  out 
of  doors. 

Tho  Chevalier  entirely  coincided  with 
this ;  it  was  his  plan  to  have  Roland  draw 
from  plaster-models,  and  after  that,  he 
would  take  him  out  into  the  free  air. 

"Taken  out  into  free  airP"  said  Ro- 
land to  himself;  and  it  seemed  to  strike  him 
that  there  was  &  contradiction  in  the  idea  of 
being  taken  into  the  free  air. 

Sonnenkamp  was  unusually  cheerful  at 
dinner ;  his  contempt  for  men  had  to-dav 
received  new  confirmation,  and  he  had  fresh 
conviction  of  his  ability  to  play  with  them. 
He  enjoyed  a  special  sense  of  freedom  in 
the  thought  that  this  llerr  Dournay,  who 
undertook  to  dictate  matters  for  him  and 
for  so  many  other  people,  was  now  done 
with.  Yet  he  must  acknowledge  to  him- 
self, ituLt  he  could,  probably,  have  made  no 
better  choice  for  his  son. 

Afler  dinner,  Franken  allowed  the  Jus- 
tice, who  was  in  a  hurry,  to  be  driven  to 
town  in  Sonnenkamp^s  carriage ;  he  himself 
remained  in  very  confidential  conversation 
with  Sonnenkamp,  who  admired  the  art 
with  which  a  young  man,  who  was  a  suitor 
for  a  wealthy  maiden,  worked  himself  into 
a  state  of  enthusiasm  thereat. 

Af^  Pranken  had  departed,  Sonnen- 
kamp went  to  the  conservatory,  where  Ro- 
land soon  came  to  him  and  said : — 

**  Father,  I  have  a  request." 

"  I  shall  be  glad,  if  it  is  a  request  that  I 
can  grant." 

••Father,  I  promise  to  learn  every  day 
the  names  of  twenty  plants,  if  you  will  give 
me  Herr  Eric  again." 

•^Very  nice  of  Herif  Dournay  to  teach 
you  to  promise  me  that." 

The  bov  looked  at  his  father,  as  if  con- 
foondcd,  nis  lips  swelled,  and  gazing  timid- 
ly around  upon  the  plants,  as  if  he  called 
upon  them  to  bear  testimony  that  he  was 
peaking  the  truth,  he  cried : — 

*•  Eric  has  not  said  to  me  anything  of  the 
kind,  any  more  than  those  plants  have ;  he 
has  not  taught  me  to  say  that ;  but  if  he 


had,  I  would  learn  it  from  him,  and  from 
nobody  but  him." 

••  Not  even  from  me  P  "  exclaimed  Son« 
nenkamp. 

The  boy  was  silent,  and  his  father  repeat- 
ed the  question :  —    '' 

•'  Not  even  from  me  P  " 

His  tone  was  vehement,  and  he  doubled 
up  his  great  fist. 

••  Not  even  from  me  P  "  lie  asked  the  third 
time. 

The  boy  drew  back,  and  cried  with  a 
thrilling  voice  :— 

••Father!" 

Sonnenkamp^s  fist  unclosed,  and  with 
forced  composure  he  said : — 

'•  I  didn't  mean  to  punish  you,  Roland  — 
come  here  —  nearer  —  nearer  yet." 

The  boy  went  to  him,  and  his  father  placed 
his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  which  vras  hot, 
while  the  lather^s  hand  was  cold. 

••I  love  you  more  than  you  can  under- 
stand," said  the  father.  He  bent  down  his 
head,  but  the  bo^  stretched  out  both  hands, 
crying  with  a  voice  full  of  anguish : — 

••Ah,  father!  I  beseech  you — father, 
I  beseech  you,  not  to  kiss  me  now." 

Sonnenkamp  turned  and  went  away.  He 
expected  that  the  boy  would  follow  him,  and 
clasp  him  round  the  neck,  but  he  did  not 
come. 

Sonnenkamp  stood  in  the  hot-house  near 
the  palms;  he  felt  chilly;  then  he  asked 
himself:  Why  does  not  the  child  love  youP 
Is  that  crack-brained  Grerman  revolutionist, 
that  Doctor  Fritz,  in  the  right,  who  used  the 
words  in  a  published  lett^er :  Thou  who  ex- 
thrpatest  filial  and  parental  love  in  thy  fel- 
low human  beings,  how  canst  thou  hope  for 
the  love  of  thine  own  children  P  " 

He  could  not  comprehend    how    these 
words,  which  were  uttered  in  a  contest  long 
gone  by,  and  which  he  wished  to  forget,' 
now  came  into  his  mind.    Suddenly  a  loud  ^ 
cry  made  the  strong  man  shudder. 

«•  God  bless  you,  massa !  God  bless  you, 
massa ! "  seemed  to  be  uttered  by  the  voice 
of  a  spirit. 

He  searched  about,  and  found  his  wife's 
parrot,  which  had  been  brought  in  its  cage 
to  the  hot-house.  The  cardener,  when 
summoned,  informed  him  that  Frau  Ceres 
had  ordered  the  parrot  to  be  brought  here, 
as  the  dwelling-house  was  too  cold  for  it. 

•-  God  bless  you,  massa !  God  bless  you, 
massa ! "  cried  the  parrot  behind  Sonnen- 
kamp, as  he  was  leaving  tW  palm-house. 

Roland,  in  the  meanwhile,  stood  as  if 
rooted  at  the  spot  where  his  JTather  had  led 
him ;  the  park,  the  house,  everything  swam 
round  before  his  eyes.  Joseph  then  came. 
Roland  was  rejoiced  that  there  was  yet  one 
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human  being  with  whom  he  could  lament 
over  Eric's  expulsion.  He  told  him  what 
had  happened,  and  made  complaint  about 
his  father. 

*•  Don^  say  anything  to  me  that  I  can- 
not repeat  to  your  father/'  interposed  Jo- 
seph. He  was  a  prudent  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, who  would  nave  nothing  to  do  with 
secrets,  or  with  tale-bearing.  His  father 
had  impressed  that  upon  him,  when  he  went 
away  from  his  home,  and  he  had  resolutely 
and  faithfully  kept  his  cbunsel. 

Roland  asked  Joseph  if  he  was  not  going 
to  return  soon  to  his  native  city ;  Joseph 
replied  in  the  negative,  but  went  on  to  tell, 
with  great  animation,  how  splendid  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  leave  to  go  home.  He 
described  very  minutely  the  road,  and 
whom  he  met  at  this  place  and  at  that, 
and  how  his  mother  was  peeling  potatoes 
when  he  stepped  into  (he  house,  and  how 
then  his  father  came  in,  and  all  the  neigh- 
bors, and  expected  to  see  him  wearing 
golden  clothes,  because  he  was  in  the  ser- 
vice of  so  rich  a  man.  Joseph  laughed  at 
diis  simplicity,  but  Roland  did  not.  He 
went  bacK  to  the  house,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  aa  if  the  whole  house  thrust  him  out. 
He  went  into  Manna's  chamber ;  he  thought 
it  would  seem  homelike  here,  but  the  pic- 
tures on  the  wall,  and  the  flowers  in  the 
chimney-place,  looked  at  him  so  strange 
and  so  inquiring,  tie  wished  to  write  to 
Manna,  and  tell  her  of  all  his  troubles,  but 
he  could  not  write. 

He  left  the  house  and  w6nt  into  the  court ; 
here  he  stood  for  a  while,  looking  round 
dreamily.  The  Chevalier  came  out  and 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  do  some- 
thing ;  Roland  stared  at  him,  as  if  he  did 
not  recognize  who  he  was,  and  made  no  re- 
ply. He  took  his  cross-bow,  but  he  did  not 
draw  the  string.    The  sparrows  and  doves. 


flew  about  hither  and  thither;  the  hand- 
some do^  crowded  up  to  him  and  sniffed 
around  him,  but  Roland  was  like  one  be- 
wildered. 

He  went  to  the  river-bank,  followed  by 
his  great  dog,  Devil,  and  there  he  sat  down 
under  the  huge,  tall  willows,  putting  his  hat 
on  the  ground  near  him,  for  his  head  seemed 
on  fire.  Ho  bathed  his  brow  with  water, 
but  his  brow  was  no  cooler.  He  did  not 
know  how  lon^  he  had  been  sitting  there, 
gazing  fixedly  into  vacancy  without  any  con- 
scious thought,  when  he  heard  some  one 
call  him  by  name.  He  involuntarily  clapped 
his  hand  upon  the  muzzle  of  the  dog  lying 
near  him,  scarcely  breathing  himself,  in  or- 
der not  to  betray  his  place  of  concealment. 
The  voice  grew  fainter,  and  ceased  to  be 
heard.  He  still  sat  quiet,  and  cautioned 
the  dog  in  a  low  tone  to  be  still  also ;  the 
dog  seemed  to  understand  him. 

Koland  took  out  of  his  side-pocket  the  let- 
ter he  had  written  to  Eric,  and  read  it ;  his 
eyes  overflowed  with  tears  of  longine  and 
^ief,  and  getting  up,  he  hurled  the  Tetter 
into  the  river. 

The  night  came  on.  Noiselessly,  as  a 
hunter  who  is  stalking  a  deer,  Roland  left  his 
lurking-place,  and  wended  his  way  through 
the  narrow  path  of  the  vineyard  back  from 
the  river.  He  wanted  to  go  to  the  hunts- 
man, he  wanted  to  ^o  to  the  Major,  he  want- 
ed to  go  to  somebody  who  would  help  hinu 
Suddenly  he  stopped. 

**No!  to  nobody — to  nobody!"  he 
breathed  low  to  himself,  as  if  he  hardly 
dared  trust  the  silent  night. 

"Tohfin!   tohim!" 

He  crouched  down,  so  that  nobody  should 
see  him  in  the .  vineyard,  although  it  was 
dark.  He  did  not  stand  erect,  until  be 
came  to  the  highway  above. 
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nLFiKa  okb's  self,  ob  bbino  helped. 

Eric  turned  homewards,  like  a  man,  who, 
coming  out  of  a  saloon  illuminated  with 
dazzling  brilliancy,  to  his  study  where  bums 
a  solitary  lamp,  involuntarily  rubs  his  eyes, 
which  having  become  accustomed  to  the 
greater  degree  of  brightness,  require  it,  and 
tre  unable  without  it  to  see  so  clearly  and 
distinctly  as  before. 

The  peril  of  wealth  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
may  ruin  not  only  the  possessor,  but  the 
non-possessor.  Lianguage  has  not  com- 
pleteljT  covered  the  whole  case,  when  it  calls 
this  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  of  soul,  envy, 
pydging,  churlishness ;  it  is  not  this  at  all. 
It  is  rather  the  severe  torment  of  the  unan- 
swered question.  Why  art  thou  not  as  rich  ? 
No,  this  thou  dost  not  desire;  but  why 
art  thou  not,  at  least,  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  anxious  care  ?  The  struggles  of 
human  life  are  hard  enough,  why  must  thou 
hive,  in  addition,  this  wrestling  with  sordid 
wantP 

.  The  most  cruel  suffering  which  the  per- 
ception of  riches  inflicts  upon  the  non-pos- 
sessor is,  that  it  produces  m  him  an  nnwil- 
liagness  to  work,  a  supineness,  a  conscious- 
ness  of  servitude,  and  yet  worse,  that  it 
makes  all  effort  appear  questionable.  What 
avails  all  thy  contriving,  thy  aspiration,  all 
tby  superstructure  of  great  thoughts,  so 
long  as  there  are  human  beings  near  Jhee, 
inhabiting  with  thee  the  same  earth,  and 
perishing  with  starvation ! 

The  ant  in  the  pathway  is  better  taken 
care  of,  for  there  are  no  ants  who  are  glutted, 
while  others  near  by  are  hungry.  What  is 
til  Ubor,  so  long  as  this  monster  still  stalks 
in  the  midst  of  us !  Has  that  worid-wisdomt 
that  religious  doctrine,  the  victorious 
er  of  truth,  if  it  cannot  annihilate  this 

? 
to  shut  his  eyes,  and  dreamed  in  broad 
~  it  that  disturbed  dream  of  our  age, 
attends  the  clatter  of  the  locomotive, 
locomotive  rushed  along  with  rapid 
piston-beat,  making  a  strange  accompani- 
ment to  tbe  meditation  of  the  silent  passen- 
gm^  He  had  his  eyes  closed,  and  yet  he 
low  perceived  that  they  were  passing 
tfarongh  a  tunnel.  And  as  such  a  plunge 
into  the  darkness  of  earth  suddenly  inter- 
nipts  all  conversation,  so  does  it  break  off 
the  thread  of  silent  thought. 

When  they  emerged  into  the  light  again, 
^  current  of  Lric^s  thoughts  became 
dianged.  A  smile  came  over  hi^  counte- 
Btoce,  which  looked  as  if  he  were  asleep,  as 
tbe  thought  occurred  to  him  that  a  rich  vein 


was  opened  for  a  treatise  npon  the  theoret* 
ical  and  practical  treatment  of  poverty, 
philosophically,  religiously,  politically,  and 
morally,  in  ancient  times.  The  bitterness 
of  the  feeling  of  poverty  was  thereby  less- 
ened and  removed,  for  poverty  itself  came 
into  the  realm  of  science;  And  his  medita- 
tion proceeded  farther ;  for  to  the  historical 
view  of  poverty  there  was  added  a  consid- 
eration or  its  essential  nature.  Man  alone 
can  be  poor  and  rich.  The  whole  world  of 
human  society  is  a  linked  chain  of  inquiring 
glances,  as  if  each  would  say  to  the  other, 
*'  Thou  hast  what  I  have  not." 

In  external  nature,  no  creature  looks  to 
another  differently  constituted,  no  created 
thing  troubles  itself  about  another;  each 
bird  in  the  wood  has  its  own  range  for  pro- 
curing food  for  its  youn^,  and  no  other  one 
of  the  same  species  builds  its  nest  within 
that  circuit,  obliging  it  to  struggle  for  in- 
sects and  grubs  to  feed  its  brood.  The 
animals  of  a  like  species,  of  like  character- 
istics, of  like  means  of  defence  and  attack, 
alone  live  together  in  one  herd,  but  they 
have  no  union.  Man  alone  comes  into  a 
union  with  beings  of  a  like  species,  those 
who,  endowed  by  nature  with  tne  same  fac- 
ulties, are  furnished  by  destiny  with  greater 
force  than  he  himself  possesses. 

The  clattering  continued  without  inter- 
ruption, the  locomotive  whistled,  and  tiie 
thought  took  hold  of  Ericas  soul,  that  the 
grandestidea  which  humanity  has  ever  re- 
vealed out  of  the  miouth  of  an  individual 
has  been  this :  *'  No  one  is  poor  and  no  one 
rich,  when  we^  direct  the  thought  to  the 
Eternal.  Tbe  Fatherhood  of  (^  bridges 
over  the  abyss." 

The  wheels  npon  the  iron  rails  went  on 
beating  time,  and  gave  a  new  rhythm  to 
Ericas  thought,  who  now  opened  his  ejeB^ 
saying  to  himself,  — 

**  So  it  is !  The  children  of  God  are 
borne  along  in  the  first,  second,-  and  third 
class  railway  carriages  bv  the  same  power, 
the  power  of  steam,  whether  they  sit  upon 
soft  or  hard  benches;  it  makes  no  diner- 
ence.''  • 

People  got  in,  people  got  out ;  Eric  took  no 
notice  of  them,  and  they  did  not  disturb 
his  meditation.  He  quietly  smiled  upon  all, 
and  saw  them  as  in  a  dream,  wholly  forget- 
ful of  himself,  as  one  looks  upon  the  move- 
ment hither  and  thither  in  an  ant-hill,  where 
each  maj  carry  its  pine-needle,  its  little 
seed-gram. 

Eric  ficst  waked  up  when  his  Iji^ket  was 
called  for,  as  they  approached  the.  univer- 
sity-town, and  then  he  roused  himself  as  if 
he  had  just  come  out  of  a  deep,  dream-dis- 
turbed sleep ;  he  composed  himself  ready 
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to  greet  his  mother.  He  got  oat.  No  one 
was  awaiting  his  arrival. 

The  hills  around,  which  had  formerlj 
seemed  to  Eric  so  bright  and  beautiful,  and 
where  he  had  strolled  alone  or  with  his  fa- 
ther, engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  vast, 
world-important  thoughts,  these  hills  now 
appeared  so  low  and  so  small,  and  the  river 
so  insignificant !  His  eye  had  taken  in 
wider  and  more  extensive  views,  and  a 
larger  standard  of  measurement  had  uncon- 
sciously been  made  his  own. 

He  saw  the  old  forms  at  the  station,  he 
saw  the  university-simpleton,  which  every 
smaller  university  has,  who  grinned  at  the 
doctor,  and  bade  him  welcome.  He  saw 
the  students  with  their  caps  of  various 
colors,  who  were  amusing  themselves  with 
making  passes  in  the  air  with  their  canes, 
and  playing  with  their  dogs.  All  this 
seemed  to  him  like  a  forgotten  dream.  And 
bow  was  this  P  Had  it  not  formerly  been 
his  highest  desire  to  live  and  to  teach  here  P 

He  went  through  the  town,— nowhere  any- 
thing pleasing  to  the  eye ;  'all  was  narrow, 
angular,  contracted.  He  came  to  the  pater- 
naf  mansion;  the  narrow,  wooden  steps 
seemed  to  him  so  steep ;  he  entered  the  sit- 
ting-room. No  one  was  there.  Mother 
and  aunt  had  gone  out.  He  went  into  his 
father^s  library:  the  books,,  formerly  ar- 
ranged in  such  good  order,  and  which, 
hitherto,  no  one  had  ventured  to  disturb, 
were  lying,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the 
floor;  a  tall,  lean  man,  looking  over  the 
spectacles  on  the  tip  of  his  nose,  stood  star- 
ing^at  him  with  surprise. 

Eric  introduced  himself;  the  man  took 
the  spectacles  in  his  hand,  and  gave  as  his 
Bame  that  of  a  well-known  antiquary  in  the 
capital,  who  had  come  to  purchase  the 
Ubrarv. 

So  his  mother^s  hope  was  gone,  thought 
Eric.  He  remarked  to  the  antiquary  how 
Taluable  his  father^s  annotations  were, 
which  were  to  be  found  on  almost  every 
page  of  every  book. 

The  antiquary  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
replied  that  these  comments  were  valueless, 
and  that  they  even  detracted  from  the  value 
of  the  books.  If  his  father  had  written  a 
^reat  book,  which  gave  him  a  great  reputa- 
tion, these  notes  would  then  have  value ;  but 
his  father  had  all  his  life  been  intending  to 
write  a  great  work,  but  had  never  accom- 
plished It;  and  so  all  the  notes  and  com- 
ments, even  if  valuable  in  themselves,  were 
for  the  antiquary  a  depreciation  in  the 
worth  of  the  books. 

The  tears  came  into  Ericas  eyes,  already 
excited  as  he  was  by  what  he  had  gone 
through. 


The  whole  labor  of  his  father's  life  was 
not  only  to  be  lost,  but  to  be  worse  than 
lost.  Here  was  no  leaf  on  which  the  eye  * 
of  the  sleeping  one  had  not  rested,  here 
were  his  private  thoughts,  his  feelings  and 
his  rich  wisdom,  and  this  was  to  be  flung 
away  into  the  world,  despised,  and  perhaps 
appropriated  by  some  stranger  for  nis  own 
profit. 

Eric  blamed  himself  for  not  accepting  de- 
cidedly and  immediately  the  position  with 
Sonnenkamp;  he  might  have  effected  it, 
and  then  have  received  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  He  blamed  himself  for  letting 
the  old  cavalier  pride  get  the  better  of  him. 

Eric  looked  sorrowfully  upon  a  whole 
pile  of  manuscript  sheets,  books,  and  in- 
serted printed  scraps,  which  his  father  had 
been  collecting  and  preparing  his  wfa<^ 
lifetime. 

Eric's  father  had  intended  to  write  a 
book  with  the  title,  '*  The  Real  Man  in 
History ;  "  but  he  had  died  before  accom- 
plishing his  purfK>se.  Many  valuable  notes, 
even  single  portions,  had  been  written  out, 
but  no  use  could  be  made  of  them,  for  each 
separate  remark  was  considered  in  three 
different  ways,  and  the  leading  idea  had 
been  contained  in  the  head  of  the  professor 
alone.  All  the  sciences  and  the  most  re- 
mote facts  of  history  had  been  drawn  to- 
gether, but  the  leading  and  connectii^ 
uouffht  of  the  whole  had  vanished  with  the 
man  nimself,  now  resting  in  the  ground; 
no  entire  form  could  be  constructed  out  of 
these  fragments.  Only  one  thing  was  o^ 
ten  pointed  out,  that  the  title  should  be« 
"The  Real  Man." 

The  first  and  laf^r  part  was  to  hare 
collected  those  traits,  scattered  in  the 
course  of  ages,  out  of  which  the  image  of 
God  could  oe  constructed  as  it  was  mani*- 
fest  in  all  the  actual  unfoldings  of  human*.  ^ 
ity;  the  second  part  was  then  to  give  an  ..% 
exact  account  of^the  manifestations  of  the  r , 
souPs  life  in  the  past,  to  be  as  definitely 
determined  as  past  events  in  external  na- 
ture; and  firom  there  onwards  was  the 
point  to  be  designated  where  genius,  that 
miracle  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  lays  the 
foundation  for  new  developmients.  This 
was  what  Erie  thought,  at  any  rate,  when 
he  tried  to  arrange  the  papers  left  by  his 
father ;  then  the  leading  and  fuUdamentai 
thought  vanished,  and  all  this  matter  col- 
lected with  such  laborious  industry  seemed 
utterly  useless.  As  a  treasure-digger,  who 
must  raise  the  treasure  without  speaking, 
so  his  father  seemed  to  have  closed  his  lips 

Xn  wlyLt  he  had  already  done,  and  upon 
,t  he  intended  to  do. 
Eric  went  back  to  the  sitting-room,  and 
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the  deep  emotion  of  his  heart,  the  whole 
nAcertaiotjT  of  his  position,  the  growing 
•  ftrangeness  of  his  home  —  all  these  were 
gathered  into  the  thought  of  the  lost  labor, 
the  useless  toil  of  his  father. 

He  looked  aroand  the  room;  it  seemed^ 
to  him  inconveniently  crowded  with  old 
furniture.  He,  who  generally  examined 
himself  so  closely  and  judged  himself  so 
severely,  did  not  suspect  that  the  sight  of 
luxurious  wealth  and  the  late  recognition 
of  his  own  poverty  had  thrown  a  dark  veil 
over  all  surrounding  objects. 

He  collected  himself,  for  he  heard  his 
mother  and  aunt  returning. 

His  mother  was  heartily  glad  to  see  her 
ion,  but  Brio  "v^as  deeply  troubled  when 
the  told  him  that  she  should  have  thought 
it  quite  right  if  he  had  accepted  the  situa- 
^n  with  Sonnenkamp  without  reference  to 
her,  bec^iuse,  in  their  present  position,  it 
seemed  double  good  fortune. 

Eric  saw  that  his  mother,  whom  nothing 
had  ever  been  able  to  bend,  was  now  not 
only  bent,  but  broken,  and  while  he  looked 
into  her  sorrowful  face,  he  bitterly  felt  that 
his  scruples  and  his  sacrifice  appeared  su- 
perfluous. 

His  mother,  repressing  her  own  feelings, 
had  written  to  the  widowed  princess,  whose 
maid  of  honor  she  had  been,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  her  situation.  She  had  poured 
out  her  whole  heart  to  the  noble  lady,  and 
spoken  of  the  great  good  fortune  of  the 

Erinoess  in  being  able  to  render  essential 
elp  to  her,  who  had  never  asked  any 
£ivor;  she  requested  a  limited  sum  of 
money  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  sell 
the  library  of  her  husband,  which  was  a 
sacred  family  possession,  and  had  great 
value  for  her  son.  •  Tears  came  into  her 
own  eyes,  as  she  read  over  the  letter  she 
had  written.  And  now  the  mother  handed 
-t»  her  son  the  reply  of  the  dowager  prin- 
mn.  She  had  answered  through  her  seo- 
Muy  in  well-expressed,  sympathetic,  and 
paeioas  terms.  A  small  sum  of  money 
Wm  enclosed,  not  half  enough  for  the  ob- 
ject in  view. 

The  mother  had  had  the  desire  to  return 
thb  small  sum,  with  the  shrewd  reply  that, 
pwhapa,  the  subordinate  emplc^ed  liad  not 
«Bdo8ed  the  full  amount  determined  on  by 
Ihe  princess;  but  she  did  not  do  it;  one 
mnst  not  offend  these  high  personages ;  one 
must  even  return  humble  thanks,  m  order 
Bit  to  forfeit  their  unsubstantial  good-will. 

Eric  promised  to  have  the  library  secured 
within  a  week. 

He  vrent  immediately  to  his  chamber, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  Count  Wollfsgarten. 
He  stated  in  plain  words  his  state  of  mind 


at  reM^ing  his  paternal  home,  in  what  con- 
dition he  had  found  it  and  his  mother,  and 
finally  he  quoted  to  Clodwig  his  declara- 
tion,— 

**  I  feel  so  much  a  friend  to  you,  that  I 
can  allow  myself  to  be  placed  under  obliga- 
tion by  you." 

Eric  had  written  that  he  should  feel  no 
change  towards  Wolfsgarten,  even  if  he  re- 
fused his  request.  But  feeling  that  this 
was  not  true,  he  tore  up  the  letter  and 
wrote  another,  leaving  out  this  assurance. 
It  was  no  trifling  matter  for  Eric,  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  to  present  himself  as  a  pe- 
titioner, yes,  —  he  tormented  himself  with 
the  word,  — as  a  beggar. 

Eric  now  spoke  directly  of  his  journey. 
His  mother  heard  him  through  quietly,  ex* 
cept  that  when  Bella  was  mentioned,  she 
said,  —  **  Bella  Pranken  is  a  woman  who 
cannot  be  counted  on." 

The  old  plans  were  discussed  anew.  "^ 
Eric  wanted  to  establish  an  educational  in- 
stitution, and  his  mother  and  aunt  were 
strongljr  inclined  to  this»  as  they  had  many 
connections  with  the  best  families. of  Um 
country ;  but  they  were  not  agreed  whether 
they  should  have  an  institution  for  girls  or 
for  boys.  Eric  was  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
as  he  could  have  more  direct  relations  with 
that ;  but  his  mother  wanted  him  to  make 
a  scientific  journey  for  several  years,  so  as 
to  acquire  a  reputation  at  once  by  means 
of  some  great  work,  and  not  creep  on  in 
the  plodding  path.  She  and  the  aunt 
would,  in  the  meanwhile,  earn  so  much  at 
the  capital  that  Eric  could  live  free  from 
care. 

They  came  to  the  conclusion  to  make  no 
positive  decision  until  Herr  Sonnenkamp's 
letter  should  be  received.  The  mother 
said  that  it  would  be  the  fulfilment  of  one 
of  her  ideals  of  life  to  take  possession  o£ 
the  vine-covered  little  house ;  and  she  en- 
tertained a  sanguine  hope  of  attahiing  some 
influence  over  the  lad  surrounded  by  the 
dangers  of  riches ;  she  should  be  glad  to 
do  so,  as  he  was  just  the  age  of  the  son  she 
had  lost. 

Eric  visited  his  old  teacher  and  friend. 
Professor  Einsiedel,  who  was  his  chief  in- 
structor. He  was  a  high-priest  of  science, 
a  man  who,  engaged  continually  and  ex- 
clusively 'in  the  region  of  pure  thought, 
and  in  investigations  for  the  extension  of 
the  sphere  of  knowledge,  lived  entirely 
alone,  regular,  methodical,  systematic,  free 
from  all  excitement,  eating  and  drinking 
an  incredibly  smaM  quantity,  but  always 
attracted  by  new  developments  of  truth, 
always  open-eyed  to  look  into  the  wide- 
spreading  realm  of  thought. 
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Professor  Einsiedel  had  been  a  friend  of 
Ericas  father,  and  he  always  lamented  that 
he,  who  was  continually  striving  aHer  the 
best  and  the  perfect,  had  not  accomplished 
the  good,  which  is  necessarily  incomplete. 
His  axiom  was,  that  we  must  be  contented 
with  having  made  some  small,  individual 
contribution,  and  that  this  extends  to  bo- 
come  a  part  of  the  great  whole.  We  never 
accomplish  anything  that  gives  us  perfect 
satisfaction,  and  to  which  we  have  nothing 
more  to  add.  Only  of  the  Creator  can  it- 
be  said,  that  on  ending  his  work.  He  saw 
that  it  was  good.  The  absolute  mind  can 
alone  eifect  that  the  created  existence 
shall  correspond  to  the  creative  thought, 
the  actual  to  the  ideal;  the  finite  mind 
must  always  have  over  it  the  ideta  of  what 
it  can  do,  and  what  it  ought  to  do. 

Whenever  Eric  came  to  the  professor 
with  any  scientific  inquiry,  he  received  at 
once  direction  as  to  the  best  and  most  di- 
rect sources  of  information ;  he  would  even, 
with  the  greatest  disinterestedness,  place  at 
the  disposal  of  every  one  his  own  carefully 
prepared  notes.  It  was  the  same  to  him 
whether  it  were  published  under  his  own 
name  or  under  that  of  another  person,  pro- 
vided it  went  forth  to  the  world. 

In  the  professor^s  study  was  a  picture  by 
Rembrandt,  a  small  copper-plate  engrav- 
ing, which  was  almost  a  portrait  of  the  pro- 
fessor himself.  It  represented  Faust  in  his 
night-cap,  gazing  at  the  ma^c  circle  il- 
luminated by  its  own  light.  Faust  is  an 
old,  wizzled-up  little  man,  sorely  in  need 
of  the  rejuvenating  draught.  Professor 
Einsiedel  had  no  such  magic  potion,  but 
he  drank  new  life,  every  day,  from  the 
ancient  classics. 

When  Eric  now  called  upon  him,  to  get 
help  and  advice,  he  found  the  good  old 
professor — living  entirel)r  alone,  and  trou- 
bled not  so  much  by  being  alone,  as  by 
the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  life — in 
rather  an  odd  plight.  He  regretted  that 
Eric  did  not  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
science,  but  admitted  also  that  Ericas  nat- 
ural tendency  was  to  some  practical  and 
personal  activity.  And  with  a  smile,  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  he  said,  — 

'^xou  are  a  well-formed  man,  and  you 
ought  to  make  money  out  of  that,  for  it  is 
worth  something.  Yes,  yes,  that  will  be  a 
help.'' 

Eric,  in  his  restlessness  and  in  his  ardent 
desire  not  to  be  waiting,  but  to  do  some- 
thing for  himself,  went  the  next  day  to  the 
capital,  for  ho  had  heard  from  the  anti- 
quarian, that  an  elderly  man  who  con- 
ducted a  very    respectable    institute  was 


about  to  retire,  and  wanted  to  transfer  it  to 
good  hands. 

He  came  to  the  capital  where  he  had 
lived  as  an  ofiicer  many  years,  respected 
and  without  care.  Several  comraaes  in 
in  their  uniform  seemed  not  to  know  him  ^ 
others  bethought  themselves  after  he  had 
passed,  and  called  out,  "Ah,  is  it  youP 
Grood-moming !  ^  and  went  on.  He  went 
throuffh  the  capital,  where  he  was  born, 
and  where  he  felt  at  home,  making  inqui- 
ries like  a  stranger;  he  hoped  it  would 
again  seem  familiar  and  homelike  to  him, 
mien  he  should  go  out  into  the  streets  from 
an  established  place  of  abode  and  a  daily 
einployment. 

He  was  well  received  by  the  ySchool-pro- 

?rietor,  and  the  conditions  were  acceptable, 
'he  respect  in  which  his  parents  were  held 
was  of  great  advantage  to  him  here ;  but 
the  necessity  of  adopting  the  old  regulations 
and  methods  made  him  hesitate.  W  ithout 
coming  to  an^  definite  arrangement,  he  left 
the  school-building. 

He  met  now  in  one  oT  the  streets  an  old 
friend  of  his  father,  the  present  minister  of 
education,  who,  stopping  him,  and  inquir- 
ing about  his  mother  and  his  own  welfare, 
offered  him  the  situation  of  custodian  in 
the  cabinet  of  antiquities,  with  the  assur* 
ance  that  he  should  soon  be  promoted  to  the 
directorship.  Eric  promised  to  take  the 
matter  into  consideration. 

Just  as  he  left  the  minister,  an  oldish 
man,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him  under  a 
house-porch,  came  up  to  him  and  greeted 
him  in  a  very  friendly  manner.  Eric  could 
not  call  to  mind  who  he  was,  and  the  man 
said  that  Eric  had  once  done  him  a  good 
turn  in  the  house  of  correction,  and  thanked 
htm  for  it ;  he  was  now»in  a  very  good  situ- 
ation as  servant  of  the  chancellor,  and  with 
a  half-sly,  half-pious  expression  of  counte- 
nance, he  offered  to  render  Eric  any  service 
that  was  in  his  power. 

Eric  thanked  him ;  he  did  not  notice  that 
many  persons,  who  went  by  and  recognised 
him,  regarded  this  companionship  as  very- 
odd. 

Now  the  comrade  who  had  taken  Ericas 
place,  and  had  become  an  actual  captain, 
came  from  parade ;  he  took  Eric  with  him 
to  the  military  club-house,  and  Eric  was 
cheerful  and  lost  all  thought  of  the  troubles 
of  life.  In  the  club-house  there  was  much 
talk  about  Otto  von  Pfanken  and  his  mar- 
riage with  a  Creole  worth  many  millions. 
Eric  did  not  consider  it  necG^my  to  say 
that  Manna  was  no  Creole,  and  that  he  had 
some  knowledge  of  bow  the  matter  really 
stood. 
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CHAPTSB  XI. 


WHERE  ART  THOU,   ROLAND? 

"Where  is  Roland?'* 

Sonnenkainp  asks  Joseph,  Joseph  asks 
Bertram,  Bertram  asks  LK)otz,  Lootz  asks 
the  head-gardener,  the  head-gardener  asks 
the  Little-squirrel,  the  Little-squirrel  asks  the 
laborers,  the  laborers  ask  the  children,  the 
children  ask  the  air,  Frliulein  Perini  asks  the 
Chevalier,  the  Chevalier  asks  the  dogs,  and 
Fran  Ceres  must  find  out  nothing  from  any 
of  them. 

Sonnenkamp  rides  at  full  speed  to  the 
Major,  the  Major  asks  Fraulein  Milch,  but 
she.  who  knows  everything,  this  time  knows 
nothing.  The  Major  rides  to  the  castle; 
Roland's  name  is  called  out  in  all  the  exca- 
vationa  and  dungeons,  but  there  is  no  an- 
swer. 

Sonnenkamp  sends  the  groom  to  the 
huntsman,  but  he  is  off  to  the  field,  and  not 
to  be  found. 

Sonnenkamp  rides  to  the  railroad  station, 
taking  with  him  Puck,  Roland's  pony,  and 
often  looking  at  the  empty  saddle.  He 
asks  at  the  station,  in  an  indifferent  tone,  if 
Roland  had  not  arrived,  as  if  he  were  ex- 
pecting his  return  from  a  journey.  No  one 
had  seen  him.  Sonnenkamp  rides  back  to 
the  villa,  and  askT  hurriedly  if  he  has  not 
conte,  and  when  they  say  no,  he  rides  to 
the  next  station  up  the  nvQt.  He  asks  here 
also,  but  less  cautiously,  and  here  nothing 
is  known.  The  servants  rush  hither  and 
thither  as  if  bewildered. 

Sonnenkamp  returns  to  the  villa;  the 
Major  is  there ;  Fraulein  Milch  has  sent  him, 
as  perhaps  he  can  render  some  assistance. 
She  thinks  that  Roland  has  certainly  gone 
to  the  convent.  The  Major  and  Sonnen- 
kamp drive  to  the  telegraph-office,  and  send 
a  message  to  the  convent;  they  are  ex- 
tremely impatient,  for  there  is  no  direct 
telegraphic  communication,  and  so  it  will  be 
tvonours  before  an  answer  can  be  returned. 
Sonnenkamp  desires  to  wait  here,  and  sends 
Ae  Major  to  the  town,  where  he  was  to  see 
the  doctor,  and  make  inquiries  ever^here, 
hut  not  so  as  to  excite  any  observation. 

Sonnenkamp  goes  up  and  down  at  the 
station,  and  places  his  hot  brbw  against  the 
eool  stone  pillars ;  all  is  quiet  and  empty. 
He  went  into  the  passengers'  room;  he 
kmnd  that  the  seats  at  the  station  were  not 
■tde  for  comfoxt^JblA  rest ;  it  was  horribly 
iikaman.  la^Miifea  it  is  different,  or  it 
in't — np  matter. 

He  went  out ;  he  saw  the  men  loading  a 
fi^ht-car,  —  they  did  it  so  leisurel}^ ;  he 
looked  at  a  stone-cutter  who  was  using;  a 
pick  and  a  hammer :  he  looked  fixedJy  at  him 


as  if  he  himself  wanted  to  learn  the  trade. 
People  everywhere  were  working  so  quietly ; 
they  mi^ht  well  do  so,  they  had  not  lost  a 
son.  He  observed  the  tele^ph- wires,  he 
had  an  impulse  to  cry  throughout  the  whole 
woHd,  even  where  it  would  be  of  no  possible 
avail, — 

*•  Where  is  my  son  ?  " 

Night  comes  on.  The  railway-train  roUa 
in,  and  Sonnenkamp  steps  back  in  terror ;  it 
seems  to  him  that  the  locomotive  would 
rush  directlv  upon  him.  He  composes  him* 
self,  he  looKs  about,  he  strains  his  eyea^  he 
sees  nothing  of  Roland.  The  people  dis- 
perse, and  all  is  again  still. 

Sonnenkamp  went  to  the  telegraphist* 
and  asked  again  if  the  telegram  which  had 
been  sent  had  reached  its  destination.  The 
reply  was,  «*  Yes."  The  clicking  of  the 
teiegraph-lever  thrilled  him ;  he  felt  the  same 
blows  m  his  throbbing  temples.  He  re- 
quested the  operator  to  remain  there  during 
the  night,  as  one  could  not  tell  but  that  a 
message  might  be  sent  to  him,  or  he  might 
want  to  send  one. 

But  the  operator  reAised,  although  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  offered  him ;  he  was  not 
allowed  to  change  the  arrangements  without 
orders  from  his  superiors.  He  ordered  hia 
assistant  to  stay  there  as  long  as  he  himself 
remained ;  he  closed  the  door  with  a  bang» 
and  went  off.  He  was  evidently  afraid  ^£ 
Sonnenkamp. 

Sonnenkamp  was  again  alone.  Then  he 
heard  the  stroke  of  oars  on  the  river. 

"Is  it  you,  Herr  Major?"  he  cried  out 
into  the  starlight  night. 

**  Yes." 

'*  Have  you  found  him  ?  " 

••No." 

The  Major  got  out  of  the  boat;  there 
was  no  trace  of  Roland  in  the  town.  An 
answer  could  not  be  received  from  the  con- 
vent before  early  the  next  morning.  Now 
the  thought  presented  itself,  that  perfaapa 
Roland  was  with  Count  Wolfsgarten.  A 
messenger  was  sent  thither,  and  they  re- 
turned to  the  villa. 

.    When  Sonnenkamp  extend^  his  hand  to 
the  Major  to  help,  him  into  the  carriage  the« 
latter  said, — 

*•  Your  hand  is  so  cold  to-day." 

It  shot  through  Sonnenkamp's  brain,  like 
an  arrow,  that  he  had  wanted  to  punish  the 
boy  to-day.  If  the  boy,  with  this  thonght 
in  his  mind,  had  drowned  himself  in  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  ! 

The  ring  on  his  thumb  .burned  into  his 
fiesh,  as  if  it  were  red-liot. 

Joseph  met  them  on  their  way  back  to 
the  villa. 

«*Ishe  there?"  cried  the  Major.    Son- 
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nenkamp  could  not  himself  ask  the  ques- 
tion. 

'*  No ;  but  the  gracious  lady  has  got  hold 
of  it." 

In  the  village  through  which  they  drove, 
people  were  still  standing  together  in 
groups,  and  chatting  in  the  mild  spring- 
night.  They  met  the  priest,  and  Sonnen- 
kiunp  requested  him  to  accompany  them  to 
the  villa. 

When  they  arrrived  at  the  court  of  the 
▼ilia,  Sonnenkamp  remained  sitting  in  the 
^auriage,  as  if  he  had  lost  himself,  and  did 
not  get  out  until  he  was  spoken  to.  He 
gained  strength  and  self-possession  after  his 
feet  touched  the  ground. 

Lights  flitted  to  and  fro,  and  ^hone 
through  the  lofty  windows  of  the  house. 
Now  a  shriek  was  heard,  and  he  hurried  in. 
In  the  great  saloon,  Frau  Ceres,  in  her 
night-dress,  was  kneeling  before  a  chair,  her 
face  hidden  in  jjbe  cushion.  The  priest 
stood  by  her  side,  Fraulein  Perini  was 
pouring  an  effervescent  powder  into  a 
glass.  Sonnenkamp  went  quickly  to  his 
wife,  placed  his  himd  upon  her  shoulder, 
crying,— 

••  Ceres,  be  quiet." 

The  lady  turned  round,  glared  at  him 
with  glowing  eyes,  then  sprang  xxp,  tore 
open  the  garment  on  his  breast,  slmeking,  — 

••  My  son !  give  me  my  son,  you  — *' 

Sonnenkamp  held  his  broad  hand  over 
ber  mouth ;  sue  tried  to  bite  him,  but  he 
kept  her  mouth  closed,  and  she  was  still. 

Sonnenkamp  requested  the  priest  and 
Fi^ein  Perini  to  leave  his  wife ;  Fraulein 
Perini  hesitated,  but  a  wave  of  his  hand 

five  her  decided  orders  to  go.  She  and  the 
cclesiastic  lefl  the  room.  Now  Sonnen- 
kamp took  Frau  Ceres  up  in  his  arms,  as  if 
she  were  a  child ;  carried  her  in  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  laid  her  upon  Uie  bed.  Her  feet 
were  cold,  and  he  wrapped  a  cloth  around 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were 
firmly  bound.  After  a  while,  Frau  Ceres 
slept,  or  only  pretended  to  be  asleep;  it 
was  the  same  either  way.  He  went  out 
into  tiie  balcony-chamber,  where  the  Eeclcn 
siastic,  the  Major,  and  Fraulein  Perini  were 
sitting  together.  He  urged  the  priest  to 
betake  himself  to  rest,  tmmking  him  very 
warmly;  he  said  the  same  to  Fr&ulein 
Perini,  with  an  odd  mingling  of  courteous- 
ness  and  authoritativeness  in  his  manner ; 
he  requested  the  Major  to  stay  with  him. 

For  an  hour  he  sat  with  the  Major  at  the 
open  balcony-door,  looking  up  at  the  starry 
heaven  and  Ibtenine  to  the  rushing  river ; 
then  he  requested  the  Major  to  go  to  bed ; 
the  day  would  enable  them  to  proceed  qui- 
etly on  sure  ground.    He  himself  lay  down 


in  the  ante-chamber  to  his  wife^s  room ;  he 
went  again  sofUy  to  her  bed,  shading  the 
light  with  his  hand;  she  was  sleeping 
quietly,  with  burning  cheeks. 

All  was  still  at  the  villa.  Sonnenkamp 
was  waked  up  when  the  messenger  returned 
from  Wolfsgarten;  they  knew  nothing  of 
Roland  there. 

•*IsHerr  von  Pranken  comin^?"  asked 
Sonnenkamp.    The  m.essenger  did  not  know. 

Sonnenkamp  was  very  weary,  and  ex- 
hausted fVoitt  want  of  sleep,  but  he  could 
not  rest ;  he  stood  at  the  balcony  and  lis* 
tened  to  the  singing  of  the  birds  and  the 
nishine  of  the  river ;  he  saw  the  sun  rise 
in  the  heavens,  he  heieund  the  clocks  strike ; 
the  whole  world,  so  fresh  and  beautifhU 
seemed  to  him  a  chaos.  His  daughter  ai 
the  copvent,  and  his  wife  ready,  at  any  mo- 
ment, to  testify  the  most  horrible  tilings 
against  him,  and  his  son  disappeared,  leav- 
ing no  trace !  Perhaps  his  corpse  is  float- 
ing yonder  in  the  water!  It  seemed  to 
Sonnenkamp,  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  must 
throw  himself  headlonsr  from  the  balcony, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Then  he  stood 
erect  and  took  a  fresh  cisar. 

He  went  down  into  &e  park ;  the  trees 
were  quiverins  noiselessly  in  the  early 
dawn,  and  their  leaves  rustled  and  whis- 
pered when  the  morning  sunbeam  stirred 
them  into  music  and  motion.  The  birds 
were  carroling ;  they  had  their  home  and 
their  family,  and  to  them  no  child  was  mis- 
sing^— 

Ssnnenkamp  wandered  hither  and  thither. 
This  soil  is  his,  these  trees  are  his,  every- 
thing is  green,  blooming,  breathing  a 
fresh  life.  Does  he  still  breathe  for  whom 
all  this  had  life,  for  whom  it  all  was  to  live, 
for  whom  it  was  planted  and  set  in  order? 

••Why  is  it?  why  is  it? "shrieked  Son- 
nenkamp through  the  park.  No  reply 
came  from  without ;  perhaps  one  came  from 
within,  for  he  pressed  both  hands,  doubled 
up,  against  his  breast. 

He  came  into  the  orchard.  There  stood 
the  trees,  whose  branches  he  had  shaped 
according  to  his  pleasure ;  they  stood  in  full 
blossom,  and  now,  in  the  nrst  morning 
beam,  the  blossoms  were  falling  down  like  a 
low  rustling  rain  upon  the  ground,  that 
looked  white  as  if  covered  with  flakes  of 
snow. 

The  lighter  the  momine  became,  the 
more  confident  did  Sonnenkamp  feel  that 
Roland  was  floating  there  a  corpse  in  the 
river,  which  was  now  of  a  reddish  purple, 
a  stream  of  blood ;  the  far-extending  water 
was  nothing  but  blood !  He  uttered  a  deep 
groan,  and  stretched  out  his  hand,  as  if  he 
must  grasp  and  throttle   something.    He 
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leised  bold  of  a  tree  and  shook  it,  and 
tbook  it  again  and  again,  so  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  blossom  lefl  upon  it;  he  s^ood 
there  covered  all  over  with  the  petals.  And 
now  be  broke  out  into  a  scornful  laugh. 

***  Life  shall  not  vanquish  me !  Nothing ! 
Not  even  thou !    Roland,  where  art  thou  r  *^ 

At  this  instant  he  saw  a  white  form,  with 
t  Strang  bead-covering,  glide  through  the 
orchard,  and  vanish  behind  the  trees.  What 
is  that  ?  He  rubbed  his  eyes.  Was  that  a 
mere  fancy,  or  was  it  a  reality  P 

He  went  afler  the  apparition. 

"  Stop,^  he  cried,  **  there  are  steel-traps 
there,  there's  a  spring-gun  there ! "  A  wo- 
man's voice  uttered  a  lamentable  shriek. 
Sonnenkamp  went  up  to  her,  and  Fraulein 
Milch  stood  before  him.  **  What  do  you 
want  here  ?    What's  the  matter  ?  '* 

'*  I  wanted  the  Herr  Major." 

**  He  is  still  asleep.'* 

'*!  may  also  tell  you,"  Fiiiulein  Milch 
began,  ooooposing  heraelf,  *'  it  leaves  me  no 
test" 

*'Out  with  it,  —no  preliminaries  I " 

Fraulein  Milch  drew  herself  up  haughtily 
and  said,  ^ 

"  If  you  are  in  diat  humor,  I  can  go  away 
as  I  came." 

"Excuse  me,  what  then  do  yon  wantP" 
be  asked  gently. 

**  I  had  a  suggestion  for  you." 

Sonnenkamp  composed  himself  to  listen 
patiently,  and  nodded  to  her  to  go  on.*  She 
now  said  that  she  could  not  rest,  she  did 
pot  know  whether  the  Major  bad  suggested 
it.  Sonnenkamp  broke  ofif  impatiently  a 
Uossonnng  twig,  and  Fraulein  Milch  con- 
tinued,—  she  ukought  that  the  Herr  Cap- 
tab  Doumay  might  perhaps  know  where 
Boland  was ;  they  ought  to  telegraph  to  him. 

Sonnenkamp  thanked  the  old  dame  with 
a  very  obliging  smile,  and  said,  exercising 
fleat  self-command,  that  he  would  wake  up 
the  Major,  and  send  him  into  the  garden ; 
bat  Fr^lein  Milch  begged  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  take  his  sleep  quietly.  She 
turned  back  to  her  house,  and  Sonnenkamp 
walked  on  through  the  park. 

The  rosea  bad  Uoomed  out  during  the 
Bight,  and  from  hundreds  of  stems  and 
bmes  sent  their  fragrance  to  their  pwner, 
bat  be  was  not  refireshed  by  it.  Here  is  the 
park,  here  are  the  trees,  here  is  the  house, 
sU  this  can  be  acquired,  can  be  won.  But 
OM  thing  cannot  be  won :  a  life,  a  child's 
Hit,  a  child's  heart,  a  union  of  soul  with 
•od,  wfaidi  can  never  be  sundered,  and 
eaa  never  come  to  an  end. 

And  again  came  to  him  that  cutting  sen- 
tenee,— >Yoa  have  killed  the  noblest  im- 
pibes  in  your  fellow-men,  the  feeling  of 


father,  and  mother,  and  child.  Now  it  is 
you  who  suffer ! 

Why  does  the  word  of  that  opponent  in 
the  New  World  hover  around  him  to-day,  to- 
day, as  it  did  yesterday  ?  Is  that  terrible 
man,  perchance,  on  board  that  boat  which 
is  now  steaming  up  the  stream  in  the  first 
morning  light  F 

He  could  not  imagine  that,  at  this  yery 
moment,  the  child  of  this  man  was  speaking 
to  his  own  child; 

CHAPTER  xn. 

WHAT  IS  STIRRINO  BY  2(IGHT. 

The  roses  in  the  garden,  and  in  the 
youth'e  soul,'  all  opened  during  the  night. 

Xo  Eric!  Roland's  open  mouth  would 
have  said,  but  no  sound  was  uttered,  he 
said  it  only  to  himself.  It  was  a  clear  star- 
light^night,  the  waning  moon,  in  its  third 
(juarter,  hung  in  the  heavens,  givinj^  a  soft 
light,  and  Roland  was  penetrated  with  such 
a  feeling  of  gladness,  that  he  oflen  threw 
out  his  arms,  as  if  they  were  wings  with 
which  he  could  easily  fly.  He  went  at  a 
quick  pace,  as  if  he  were  pursued;  he 
heard  steps  behind  him,  and  stopped;  it 
was  only  tne  echo  of  his  own  footsteps. 

At  a  distance  a  group  of  men,  standing 
still,  were  waiting  for  him.  He  came  nearer ; 
they  were  wooden  posts,  painted  black,  in- 
tended to  fence  in  a  vineyard.  He  inod- 
erated  his  pace,  and  would  have  sung,  but 
he  feared  to  betray  himself  by  any  sound. 
He  stood  still  upon  an  elevation,  and  heard 
far  below  upon  the  river  the  wheezy  puffing 
of  a  tow-boat ;  he  saw  the  lights  upon  the 
masts  of  the  boats  in  tow,  and  they  moved 
along  so  wonderfully !  He  counted  them, 
and  there  were  seven. 

••  They  are  also  awake,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, and  it  occurred  to  him,  for  the  first 
time,  that  people  were  obliged  to  be  awake, 
and  to  labor  at  night  to  earn  their  living,  as 
the  engineers  there  on  the  tow-boat,  the 
helmsmen,  and  the  boatmen  on  the  boats  in 
tow. 

Why  is  this  P  What  forces  men  to  this  P 
The  boy  angrily  shook  his  head.  Why  did 
this  trouble  him  P  He  walked  on  over  the 
high  level  plain,  and  then  ascended  a  hill 
behind  it.  He  took  a  childlike  pleasure 
that  his  shadow  accompanied  him.  He  kept 
always  the  middle  of  the  road ;  the  ditches 
by  the  wayside  looked  dismal  and  haunted. 
He  was  startled  at  the  shadows  which  the 
trees  cast  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  was 
glad  when  he  came  where  it  was  clear  and 
bright.  When  he  drew  near  to  a  village, 
he  felt  secure,  for  although  everybody  was 
asleep,  yet  he  was  in  the  midst  of  human 
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beings.  The  boy  bad  been  told  that,  by 
night,  thieves '  and  murderers  go  about  on 
all  the  roads  to  rob  and  to  murder.  What 
did  he  have  about  him  for  them  to  rob? 
His  watch  and  chain.  He  took  out  his 
watch,  wanting  to  conceal  it. 

•*  For  shame !  "  he  suddenly  cried.  He 
became  conscious  how  afraid  he  was  in  the 
depth  of  his  soul;  he  would  not  be  afraid. 
He  boldly  summoned  up  the  dangers  which 
be  wanted  to  encounter,  rejoiced  over  them, 
and  cried  aloud,  — 

**Come  on!  Here  am  I,  and  here  is 
Devil  too!  Isn^t  it  so.  Devil?  Just  let 
them  come  on !  ^  he  said  to  the  dog  caress- 
ingly.   The  dog  leaped  up  to  him. 

He  passed  through  a  village.  All  were 
asleep, .  except  that  here  an^  there  a  dog 
barked,  scenting  DeviPs  proximity.  Roland 
ordered  him  to  be  quiet,  and  he  obeyed. 
The  boy  recognized  the  village  as  the  one 
where  he  had  been  with  the  doctor  and  Eric 
on  Sunday ;  here  was  the  house  where  the 
man  had  died ;  here  on  the  opposite  side 
was  the  gymnastic  ground,  where  he  had 
exercised  with  Eric.  At  last  he  came  to 
the  house  of  Sevenpiper,  where  the  entire 
orchestra  were  now  asleep.  He  stood 
awhile,  considering  whether  he  should  not 
wake  up  some  one  in  the  house,  either  to 

go  with  him,  or  to  be  sent  to  his  father, 
[e  rejected  both  suggestions  and  went  on. 

The  night  was  perfectly  still;  the  only 
sound  was  the  occasional  barking  of  a  dog 
at  a  distance,  as  if  disturbed  in  nis  sleep. 
A  brook  rippled  by  the  wayside,  ai|d  he  was 
elad  to  hear  its  strange  sound ;  it  went  as 
if  chatting  with  him  for  a  while,  and  then 
disappeared,  and  all  was  silent.  He  passed 
through  a  ravine,  where  it  was  so  dark 
from  the  high  trees  on  both  sides  that  he 
could  not  see  the  path ;  quietly  composing 
himself,  he  went  forward,  thinking  how 
beautiful  it  must  be  there  in  the  clear  day- 
light. He  emerged  from  the  ravine,  and 
was  rejoiced  to  do  in  the  highway  again. 
Over  the  ridge  of  a  mountain  shone  a  star, 
so  large,  so  brilliant,  alwaprs  goin^  up 
hij^her,  and  gleaming  so  bn^htlyl  Does 
^nna  know  what  star  this  is  F 

There  was  a  li^t  in  the  first  honse  of  a 
village;  he  stopped.  He  heard  voices. 
The  woman  inside  was  mourning  and  lament- 
ing, that,  on  the  morrow,  her  only  cow  was  to 
be  sold.  Taking  his  resolution  quickly,  Ro- 
land placed  several  gold  pieces  upon  the 
window-sill  of  the  lower  room,  and  Knocked 
on  the  window-pane,  crying,  — 

**  You  people !  there  it  some  money  for 
the  cow  upon  the  sill." 

He  ran  breathlessly  away,  a  tort  of 
trouble  oonung  over  him,  as  if  he  were  a 


thief;  he  did  not  stop  until  he  had  ^one 
some  distance,  crouching  down  in  a  ditdi. 
He  could  not  tell  why  he  had  run  from 
there.  As  he  now  lay  there  and  hearkened 
whether  the  people  followed  him,  he  laughed 
merrily  to  himself,  to  think  that  it  must  seem 
to  them  to  have  been  some  spirit  that  goes 
about  healing  men^s  sorrows,  and  macing 
them  gratefiu.  No  one  came.  He  went 
on  vigorously,  happ^  in  the  thought  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  thmking  that  when  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  money  —  as  he  would  have 
at  some  time  —  he  would  go  about  secretly 
in  the  world,  and  thus  make  everybody 
happy  wherever  his  footsteps  went. 

When  he  fixed  his  gaze  again  upon  the 
path,  he  saw  a  strange-looking  man  in  the 
field  by  the  wayside,  who  was  aiming  a  gun 
directly  at  him.  Roland,  trembling,  stood 
still,  and  asked  the  man  what  he  wanted ; 
the  man  did  not  move.  Roland  set  the  dog 
upon  him,  and  the  dog  came  back,  shaking 
his  head.  Roland  went  up  to  the  form,  and 
laughed  and  trembled  at  the  same  time,  to 
find  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  scarecrow. 

A  wagon,  groaning  under  its  heavy  load, 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  It  was  a  strange 
creaking  and  clattering,  as  the  wagon 
swayed  upon  its  axle,  and  the  wheels  ffrated 
upon  and  crushed  the  stones.  Roland  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  wagon  had  only 
two  wheels,  and  was  drawn  by  one  horse. 
He  kept  still,  in  order  to  determine  this, 
and  fhen  he  heard  the  sound  of  aeverai 
hoofs.  He  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
wagon,  and  saw  that  there  were  two  horses 
harnessed  tandem  to  a  wagon  with  only  two 
wheels.  Roland  went  on  one  side,  and 
waited  for  the^  wagon  to  go  by ;  the  driver 
walked  near  it, ^whistling  and  cracking  fait 
whip.  Roland  walked  on,  keeping  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  behind  the  wagon.  A  fearful- 
ness  had  taken  possession  of  the  youthful 
wanderer  by  night,  and  now  he  felt  himself 
near  a  human  being  who  was  awake ;  if  any 
danger  threatened  he  could  call  upon  him. 
*'  Yes,^*  he  said  inwardly  to  himself,  **  thia 
is  how  I  would  call  out,  — 

•"Help!  help!'" 

But  no  danger  presented  itself.  And  he 
said  to  his  dog,  as  if  in  derision,  ^ 

*'  Shame  that  nobody  assails  us,  to  give 
us  both  a  chance  to  show  how  courageoua 
we  are." 

But  he  was  terrified  when  all  at  once  he 
heard  nothing  more  of  the  wagon;  it  had 
stopped  at  the  toll-gate.  Wl^n  it  again 
creaked  he  was  in  g^ood  spirits  once  more. 
The  wagon  halted  at  the  first  house  of  the 
next  TiUage.  The  hostler,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  expecting  the  driver,  was  not  a 
little  amazed  to  see,  by  the  light  of  the  lan- 
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tertk  which  he  had  with  him,  a  handsome 
boy  with  sparkling  eyes.  **  Hi !  who  may 
this,  be? '^  the  servant  cried,  leaving  his 
mouth  wide  open  with  astonishment  and 
terror,  for  the  great  dog  sni£fed  about  his 
legs,  then  placed  himself  in  front  of  the 
terrified  fellow,  showing  all  his  teeth,  and 
blinking  back  to  his  master,  as  if  waiting 
for  the  watchword,  *'  Seize  him !  " 

Roland  ordered  the  dog  to  come  away. 
There  must  have  been  something  in  his 
voice  that  produced  a  feeling  of  respect  in 
the  driver  and  in  the  servant. 

They  asked  him  whether  he  would  not 
also  take  a  drink.  Roland  said  ves.  And 
he  sat  now  at  table,  touching  glasses  with 
the  teamster  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  oil 
lamp.  The  servant  was  inquisitive,  and 
said  with  a  smirk,  pointing  to  Koland^s  del- 
icate hand,  -^ 

**  That's  a  splendid  finger-ring ;  how  that 
stone  does  shme!  That  is  worth  ever  so 
much,  isn^t  it  ?  You  !  make  me  a  present 
of  that." 

The  landlord,  in  the  sleeping-room  ad- 
joining, hearing  this,  came  in,  ghostlike,  in 
nis  shirt  and  drawers.  Roland  was  now 
asked  who  he  >¥as,  whence  he  came,  and 
where  he  was  going.  He  gave  an  evasive 
answer. 

The  teamster  left,  and  Roland,  keeping 
by  hb  side,  listened  to  the  narration  or  his 
way  of  life.  He  learned  that  the  wagon  was 
kMuied  with  new  stone  bottles,  which  were 
carried  to  a  neighboring  mineral-spring, 
and  thence  were  sent  into  all  the  world,  even 
as  far  as  Holland.  Roland  was  astonished  to 
find  how  many  kinds  of  occupation  were 
requisite,  before  the  mineral-nvater  was 
drunk  at  his  father^s  table.  For  the  team- 
ster, Holland  was  the  end  of  the  world ;  he 
was  amazed  when  Roland  told  him  that 
there  were  many  countries,  even  whdle 
divisions  of  the  earth,  much  farther  off  than 
Holland.  The  teamster  was  surprised  at 
Roland^s  extensive  knowledge,  and  inquired 
if  he  had  ever  been  so  far  away. 

Roland  gave  an  indirect  reply.  And  now 
the  teamster  told  him  that  he  himself  was 
an  honest  fellow,  that  he  bad  earned  by 
Ittrd  work  ever^'thing  which  he  had  upon 
his  back,  and  he  would  go  hungry  and  beg, 
before  be  would  ^et  anything  by  dishonest 
means.  He  advised  Roland,  if  he  had 
dope  anything  which  made  him  afraid  of 
heing^  pnniBhed  —  if  perhaps  he  had  stolen 
te  nn^ — he  had  better  return  and  give 
cmything  up.     Roland    set  the  man  at 

The  road  led  through  a  small  forest  of 
hmdinme   oak-trees.    The    screeching  of 


an  owl  was  heard,  sounding  like  a  mocking 
laugh. 

•*  Thank  God,"  said  the  teamster,  **  that 
you  are  with  me;  did  you  hear  that 
laugh?" 

**  That  is  no  laugh,  that  was  a  screech- 
owl." 

"*  Yes,  screech-owl  —  that^s  the  laughing 
spirit." 

•*  The  laughing-spirit  P  Tell  me  what 
that  is." 

**  Yes ;  my  mother  heard  it  once  in  broad 
daylight,  when  she  was  just  a  little  girl. 
The  children  were  at  ope  time  out  there 
in  the  wood,  to  get  acorns.  You  perhaps 
know  that  they  shake  down  the  acorns 
and  place  a  white  cloth  under  the  tree,  and 
catch  them  in  that ;  it  makes  the  best  food 
for  hogs.  Well,  the  children  are  in  the 
woods  on  a  fine  afternoon  in  autumn,  the 
boys  get  up  into  the  tree  and  shake  down 
the  acorns,  and  there  is  such  a  rattling! 
Then  they  hear,  all  at  once,  in  the  thicket  a 
loud  laugh.  •  What  is  that  ?  '  —  *  O,'  says 
my  mother,  *  that  is  a  spirit.  '  What !  ^ 
says  a  saucy  fellow  there,  *  if  it^s  a  spirit, 
then  I  will  just  for  once  take  a  look  at 
him.*  Ho  goes  into  the  thicket,  and  when 
he  once  gets  into  the  thicket,  there  sits  a 
mighty  little  dwarf  upon  a  tree-stump ;  his 
head  is  almost  bigger  than  his  whole  body, 
he  is  gray  all  over,  and  he  has  a  long  gray 
beard.  And  the  boy  asks,  'Is't  you  that 
laughed  so?'  *  Nobody  else,'  says  the 
dwarf,  and  laughs  once  more,  exactly  as 
before.  *  You  have  shaken  down  the 
acorns,  but  there  is  one  fallen  down  under  the 
cloth,  deep  into  the  moss,  that  you  will  not 
find,  and  out  of  that  acorn  will  grow  up  a 
tree,  and  when  it  is  large  enough  it  will  be 
cut  down,  and  out  of  one  part  of  the  boards 
a  cradle  will  be  made,  and  out  of  the  other 
part  a  door,  and  a  child  will  be  laid  in  the 
cradle,  and  when  that  child  shall  open  that 
door  for  the  first  time,  I  shall  be  released. 
Until  that  time  I  must  wander  about,  be- 
cause I  liave  been  a  forest-trepasser,  and 
lived  on  dishonest  means.'  The  little 
dwarf  laughs  again,  and  then  vanishes 
into  the  tree-stump.  Since  then  he's  been 
heard  many  a  time,  but  nobody's  seen  him 
again.  Everybody  knows  the  oak-tree  in 
the  forest,  but  no  one  disturbs  it." 

Roland  shuddered.  He  did  not  believe 
in  the  story,  but  he  gave  attention  while 
the  teamster  continued  to  relate  to  him 
how  hard  it  was  to  get  rid  of  possessions 
dishonestly  acquired. 

Gradually  it  began  to  be  twilight.  Ro- 
Umd  extended  his  band  to  the  teamster,  and 
bade  hun  good-bye,  as  he  wished  to  stay 
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here  and  wait  awhile/  The  teamster  seated 
himself  upon  the  wagon-shafls,  and  fixed 
himself  comfortably,  as  it  was  now  day, 
and  he  could  doze  a  little. 

The  boy  sat  down  upon  a  pile  of  stones, 
gazing  into  vacancy,  and  listening  to  the 
gradual  dying  away  in  the  distance  of  the 
rattling  and  creaking  wagon.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  represented  to  himself 
in  imagination  the  way  in  which  a  human 
being  lives.  He  saw,  as  in  a  dream,  the 
teamster  arriving  at  his  place  of  destina- 
tion, he  saw  him lyin^  in  the  shed  upon  the 
bundle  of  hay  which  he  afterwards  tnrew  to 
his  horses. 

Roland  had  never  yet  been  so  alone,  so 
without  attendance,  so  conscious  that  no 
one  could  call  to  him;  it  seemed  that  he 
now  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  world  and 
all  that  is  in  it.  He  followed  the  path  of 
a  little  beetle,  which  crept  swiilly  along 
the  ground  and  scrambled  up  a  stalk. 

Incomprehensible  thoughts  were  stirring 
in  his  youthful  spirit.  What  an  infinite 
fulness  of  existence  is  the  world !  In  the 
hedges  of  wild  roses,  just  opening  their 
buds  by  the  roadside,  sat  motionless  bee- 
tles and  insects  of  ail  kinds,  and  a  gaeat 
buzzing  and  humming  came  from  one  open 
flower-cup  to  another.  Here  had  beetles, 
butterflies,  flies,  and  spiders  spent  the 
night,  and  the  well-roofed  snails  were 
quietly  housed  upon  the  twigs. 

He  saw  a  field-mouse  come  out  of  its 
hole;  first  it  remained  resting  upon  the 
edge,  listening,  looking  round,  moving  its 
chaps, .  and  finally  it  slipped  out,  and 
quickly  disappeared  into  another  hole 
among  the  grass.  A  variegated  beetle,  in 
the  early  morning,  ran  across  the  field- 
path,  fearing  the  public  road,  and  feeling 
perfectly  safe  only  among  the  thicket  of 
the  grain. 

A  hare  ran  out,  and  Devil  sprang  afler 
him ;  Roland  involuntarily  felt  at  his  side 
to  seize  hold  of  his  gun. 

As  if  emerging  from  beneath  the  surface 
of  an  overwhelming  flood  of  impressions, 
Roland  Tose  up.  The  sun  had  risen;  he 
could  not  endure  its  splendor,  and  with 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground  he  went  on. 
But  his  step  lagged,  for  a  voice  spoke  in 
him:  — 

**  Turn  bapk  to  father  and  mother  I "  But 
suddenly  he  cried  aloud,  — 

♦♦  Eric ! " 

**  Eric !  ^*  was  repeated  again  in  multiple 
echoes,  and  Roland  walked  on  now,  as  if 
called  by  the  mountains  themselves.  It 
seemed  to  him,  not  as  if  he  walked,  but  as 
if  he  were  lifled  up  and  carried  along.  The 
night  without  sleep,  the  wine,  all  that  he  had 


experienced,  excited  his  imagination,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  must  now  meet  with  some- 
thing which  no  one  else  had  ever  met  with«- 
something  inexpressible,  incomprehensible* 
miraculous.  He  looked  rouna,  expecting 
to  see  it ;  something  must  certainly  come  to 
him  and  say,  '*  For  thee  have  I  waited ;  art 
thou  here  at  last  ?  ^'  And  as  he  thus  looked 
round,  he  noticed  that  the  dog  had  led  him. 
The  wood  yonder  was  near,  the  dog  had 
evidently  run  afler  a  hare  or  a  wild  rabbit. 
Roland  whistled,  he  wished  to  call  alond« 
**  Devil  I  Devil ! ''  but  he  did  not  utter  the 
word.  He  called  the  old  name,  '*  Griffin  I " 
The  dog  bounded  towards  him,  his  tongue 
lolling  from  his  mouth ;  he  was  wet  with  the 
dew  of  the  corn-field  through  which  he  had 
run.  Roland  found  it  difficult  to  keep  the 
dog  off,  for  he  seemed  perfectly  happy  to 
have  his  name  again ;  he  looked  up  intelli- 
gently, panting  quickly. 

**Yes,  )rour  name  is  Griffin!*'  Roland 
cried  to  him.  ••  Now  down  I  "  The  dog 
kept  close  to  his  feet. 

As  the  road  now  led  through  the  forest, 
Roland  turned  aside,  and  laid  himself  down 
on  the  moss  under  a  fir-tree;  the  birda 
sang  over  his  head,  and  the'^uckoo  called. 
The  dog  sat  near  him,  and  seemed  almost 
jealous  that  Roland  did  not  vouchsafe  him 
a  single  glance.  Roland  parted  his  jaws, 
and  took  delight  in  the  magnificent  teeth ; 
then  he  said,  — his  own  hunger  might  have 
made  him  think  of  it,  -^ 

**  The  next  place  we  come  to  where  thero^s 
a  butcher,  you  shall  have  a  sausage." 

The  dog  licked  hb  chaps,  jumped  ronnd 
and  round  as  if  he  understood  the  words, 
chased  the  erows  which  were  that  early  look- 
ing for  their  fbod  in  the  field,  and  barked  at 
the  rising  sun. 

The  tired  boy  was  soon  asleep ;  the  dojg 
placed  himself  by  his  side,  but  he  knew  hia 
dut^,  and  did  not  lie  down ;  he  remained 
sittmg,  aQd  resisted  sleep.  Occasionally  he 
winked,  however,  as  if  it  were  hard  wprk 
to  keep  his  weary  eves  open ;  then  he  shook 
his  head,  and  kept  faithful  watch  by  his  mas- 
ter. Suddenly  Roland  awoke.  A  child's 
voice  awakened  him. 

CHAPTBB  xin. 

THE  LILT  OF  THB  VALLEY. 

Roland  rubbed  his  eyes;  before  him 
stood  a  child,  a  little  girl  in  a  snow-white 
dress  and  blue  sash.  Her  face  was  rosy» 
CTcat  blue  ejoB  beamed  out  from  it,  and 
long  golden  curls  hung  loose  over  her  neck. 
In  her  hand  she  held  a  bonoh  of  wild-Aov* 
ers. 
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Griffin  stood  in  front  of  the  child,  and 
kept  her  from  coming  nearer. 

'*Back,  Griffin!''  cried  Roland,  rising; 
thexlog  fell  behind  his  master. 

'*  This  is  the  Grerman  forest ! ''  said  the 
child  with  a  foreign  accent,  and  a  voice  that 
nught  belong  to  a  princess  in  a  fairy  tale. 
"  This  is  the  Grerman  forest !  I  have  only 
been  gathering  flowers.  Are  you  tHe  forest 
prince?" 

••  No,  but  who  are  you  P  " 

*'  I  have  come  from  America.  My  uncle 
brought  ine  here  this  morning,  and  now  I 
am  to  stay  in  Germany." 

**  Come,  Lilian !  Where  are  you  staying 
10  long?"  cried  a  man's  voice  from  the 
road. 

Roland  saw  through  the  trees  an  op^en 
carriage,  and  a  tall,  stately  gentleman  with 
snow-white  hair. 

"I'm  coming  directly,"  answered  the 
child;  '*  I  have  some  beautiful  flowers." 

'*  Here,  take  this  one  from  me,"  said 
Roland,  -  gathering  a  full-blown  lily  of  the 
valley. 

The  little  girl  threw  down  all  the  flowers 
which  she  held,  took  Roland's,  cried, 
"  Good-by6,"  and  ran  to  the  carriage.  The 
man  lifted  her  in  as  she  pointed  back  to  the 
wood ;  the  carriage  rolled  away,  and  Ro- 
land stood  odce  more  alone. 

Whoever  could  then  have  looked  down 
firom  the  vault  of  heaven  would  have  seen 
a  marvel,  for  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
child  was  talking  with  Roland,  Sonnenkamp 
stood  on  the  terrace,  lost  in  thoughts  which 
made  him  shiver  in  the  frosty  morning  air. 

Roland  pressed  his  hand  to  his  brow. 
Had  it  really  happened,  or  had  he  only 
dreamed  ?  He  still  heard  the  roll  of  the  car- 
riage in  the  distance,  and  the  plucked  flow- 
ers on  the  ground  bore  witness  that  he  was 
Bring  in  me  actual  world.  But  had  the 
diild  rcallv  said  that  she  was  from  America  ? 
Why  had  he  not  followed  her  then  P  Why 
bad  he  not  spoken  to  the  old  man  ?  And 
now  no  one  could  tell  him  who  they  were, 
and  whither  ^e  child  had  gone. 

For  a  while  Roland  ffazed  at  the  flowers 
before  him,  but  picked  up  none  of  them. 
Griffin  barked  at  him,  as  if  to  say.  Yes, 
ind  men  assert  that  there  are  no  more  mir- 
acles !  He  sniffed  round  the  ffathered  flow- 
ers, then  ran  off  on  the  track  of  the  child 
sad  of  the  earria^,  as  if  he  wished  to  fulfil 
bis  master^s  desire  to  detain  the  people, 
that  he  mi^ht  talk  with  them.  Roland 
wbisded  and  called  him ;  Griffin  came,  and 
Bnlind  reproved  him : — 

**Toa  don't  deserve  to  have  any  sausage, 
pm  are  so  unfaithful." 

Griffin  lay  down  beseechingly  at  his  feet; 


he  could  not  explain  how  good  his  intention 
had  been. 

**  Well,  now  we  will  go,"  said  Roland. 
And  they  took  up  their  march  again. 

He  heard  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive  in 
the  distance,  and  went  in  that  direction. 
The  wood  was  soon  passed,  and  the  road 
led  again  through  vineyards.  On  a  side- 
path  Roland  saw  several  women  carrying 
powdered  slate,  from  a  great  heap,  into  a 
newly-planted  vineyard.  On  its  border, 
near  a  hedge,  burned  a  fire,  close  to  which 
stood  pots,  whose ,  contents  an  old  woman 
was  stirring  with  a  dry  bough.  Roland 
stopped,  and  the  old  woman  called  out  to 
ask  him  to  join  them ;  he  went  up  to  the 

froup,  and  saw  that  coffee  was  boiling. 
*he  other  women,  young  and  old,  came 
nearer,  and  there  was  much  jesting  and 
laughter.  They  turned  their  baskets  up 
and  sat  upon  them"^  such  a  seat  was  also 
prepared  for  Roland,  and  a  sort  of  cushion 

E laced  upon  it,  as  they  asked  him  whether 
e  were  not  a  prince.  Roland  answered, 
no ;  but  it  flattered  him  to  be  taken  for  a 
princo  in  this  way ;  he  was  verv  condescend- 
ing, and  knew  how  to  joke  with  his  compan- 
ions. An  old  vine-dresser,  the  director  of 
the  work,  told  Roland,  whom  he  held  in 
some  regard  as  being  of  the  masculine  gen- 
der, that  he  drank  no  coffee :  it  was  a  stu- 
pid custom,  which  sent  money  out  of  the 
country  to  America,  never  to  come  back. 

Roland  was  struck  by  this  second  mention 
of  America.  The  whole  party  listened  at- 
tentively when  he  told  them  that  it  was  not 
coffee,  but  sugar,  which  came  from  America. 

'*And  our  sugar,"  said  the  old  woman, 
**  has  all  staid  in  America,  for  we  haven't 
any." 

The  first  cnp,  and  the  cream  off  the  milk, 
were  given  to  Roland,  with  a  bit  of  black 
bread.  He  wished  to  give  the  people  some* 
thing  in  payment,  but  now  discovered  that 
he  had  not  his  porte-monnaie  about  him. 
He  knew  that  he  had  had  it  in  the  inn ;  the 
knavish-looking  hostler  must  certainly  have 
stolen  it  from  him.  He  soon  overcame  his 
trouble  about  the  lost  mone^,  however,  and 
told  the  people  that,  some  time  or  other,  he 
would  show  kindness  to  a  stranger,  in  re- 
turn for  what  he  had  received. 

Ho  wandered  on.  He  had  learned  what 
it  was  to  enjoy  the  kindness  and  bounty  of 
poor  men,  now  that  he  was  himself  poor  and 
helpless ;  that  was  his  best  experience. 

The  worid  is  beautiful  and  men  are  good, 
even  if  a  hostler  could  not  resist  a  well-tilled 
purse.  With  these  cheering  thoughts,  he 
went  on  his  way  and  soon  reached  the  rail- 
way-station. He  had  carefuUv  avoided  any 
of  the  nearer  stations,  where  he  was  known 
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and  might  easily  be  traced ;  he  wished,  after 
making  a  circuit,  to  take  the  cars  at  a  dis- 
tant point. 

Here  Roland  was  accosted,  like  an  old 
acquaintance,  by  a  man  in  worn-out  clothes, 
and  with  one  boot  and  one  old  slipper  on 
his  feet. 

**  Good-morning,  my  dear  Baron !  good- 
morning  ! "  cried  this  sbabb^-lookinff  per- 
sonage, coming  close  up  to  him. 

It  was  doubly  disagreeable  in  this  fresh 
morning,  after  such  a  night,  to  come  within 
the  atmosphere  of  this  man  so  impregnated 
with  brandy,  who  was  excessively  confiding 
in  his  manner  towards  Roland.  A  railway 
official,  in  the  most  polite  manner,  begged 
the  half-drunken  fellow  to  leave  the  travel- 
ler in  peace  ;  he  nodded  knowingly  to  Ro- 
land from  a  distance,  as  if  there  were  some 
important  secret  between  them.  Roland 
learned  that  the  man  beK>nged  to  a  respected 
family. of  the  nobility:  his  relations  had 
wished  to  help  him,  and  had  made  him  an 
annual  allowance,  but  it  was  of  no  nse. 
Now  he  was  boarding  with  a  baggage-mas- 
ter, and  his  whole  amusement  was  in  the 
railroad.  Every  one  showed  him  due  re- 
spect, j^ecause  he  was  a  baron,  and  very 
much  to  be  pitied. 

Roland  shrank  from  the  man  as  if  he  were 
a  ghost.  The  excitement  of  the  night,  and 
of  all  which  he  had  been  through,  was  still 
affecting  him,  yet  the  thought  was  present 
to  him  how  strange  it  was  that  a  half- 
witted, half-intoxicated  man  should  be  so 
respectfully  treated,  simply  because  he  was 
a  baron. 

Roland  succeeded  in  borrowing  money 
for  his  journey  from  the  restorator  at  the 
station,  with  whom  he  left  his  diamond  ring 
in  pawn.  He  bought  a  ticket  for  the  uni- 
versity-town, and  at  last  took  his  seat  in  the 
car,  where  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying 
to  a  fellow-jjassenger,  -^ 

•*  Ah !  it  is  good  that  we  are  off." 

His  neighbor  stared  at  him ;  he  coald  not 
know  how  happy  it  made  the  aorelj^  weary 
boy,  to  be  carried  along  towards  Eric  with- 
out any  effort  of  his  own. 

**  Where  lies  your  way,  Herr  Baron  P  " 
asked  the  neighbor, 

Roland  named  his  destination,  but  looked 
in  surprise  at  the  man  who  called  him  Baron ; 
had  he  become  one  in  the  course  of  the 
night  P  At  a  junction,  where  a  new  set  of 
officials  took  charge  of  the  train,  bis  neigh- 
bor, who  was  leaving  it,  said  to  one  of 
them,  — 

*•  Attend  to  the  young  Baron,  who  is 
sitting  there.'' 

Roland  was  pleased  to  be  so  called,  and 
a  peculiar,  feeling  came  over  him  of  the  sat- 


isfaction one  must  have  in  being  really  a 
baron ;  then  one  would  have  a  lasting  title 
with  lasting  honors  in  the  world.  The 
thought  onl^r  passed  through  his  mind,  and 
(jnickly  vanished,  as  he  ^gan  directly  to 
imagine  Eric's  pleasure  at  seeing  him^  his 
face  glowed  with  impatience  and  lonmnff. 

Suddenly  a  painful  thought  struck  hmi. 
Where  Bad  he  left  the  dogf  He  had  quite 
lost  or  forgotten  him.  But  on  rolled  the 
cars  through  valleys,  cuts,  and  tunnels,  and 
it  seemed  to  Roland  a  y^ar,  since  he  left  his 
home. 

Not  far  from  the  university,  where  the 
road  a^ain  divided,  some  students  entered 
the  tram.  They  soon  let  their  fellow-pas- 
sengers understand  that  they  had  performed 
the  great  exploit  of  drinking  a  May-bowl 
at  their  fathers'  expense :  for  anybody  could 
drink  native  wine.  They  had  also  brought 
some  provision  into  the  car,  and  in  their 
generosity  or  their  ostentation  they  wanted 
Roland  to  drink  with  them,  but  he  declined 
with  as  much  modesty  as  decision. 

Twilight  had  gathered  when  they  reached 
the  university-town. 

Roland  asked  for  Doctor  Doumay ;  one 
of  the  students,  a  fine-looking  youth  who 
had  kept  aloof  from  the  noisy  party,  told 
him  to  come  with  him,  as  he  lived  near  the 
widow  of  the  professor.  As  Roland  went 
with  him,  a  strange  fear  came  upon  him: 
what  if  he  could  not  find  Eric  P  or  if  Einc 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him  ? 
How  much  might  mive  happened  since  they 
parted! 

With  beating  heart  he  ascended  the  steep, 
dark,  wooden  staircase.  '  At  the  top,  the 
door  of  a  room  opened,  and  at  the  door 
stood  a  woman,  who  asked,  — 

*'  Whom  do  you  wish  to  see  P  " 

•*  The  Herr  Captain  Doumay." 

"  He  is  away  from  home." 

CHAPTER  xiy. 
A  NEW  SON. 

Roland  asked  to  be  allowed  to  come  in 
and  wait,  and  was  led  into  the  sitting-room ; 
the  servant  maid  told  him  that  Eric  had 
gone  to  the  capital,  but  mi^ht  possibly  re- 
turn that  day.  His  mother  had  gone  to  the 
grave  of  a  son,  of  whose  death  this  was  the 
anniversary.  The  maid  went  out  to  light 
the  lamp,  and  Roland  was  alone  in  the 
room  where  the  tWilight  shadows  gathered ; 
he  sat  in  ihe  corner  of  a  sofa,  weary,  and 
his  mind  full  of  varied  thoughts. 

Wonderful!  there  are  so  many  human 
dwellings  in  the  world,  one  can  enter  them, 
and  all  at  once  one  is  seated  in  a  strange 
house. 
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Outside,  in  accordance  with  an  old  cus- 
tom, there  sounded  from  the  tower  a  choral, 
l^yed  by  trumpets.  Roland  dreamed  of 
the  outer  world,  no  longer  conscious  where 
he  was,  but  remembering  only  that  he  had 
once  trayelled  through  many  countries  and 
towns,  and  that  everywhere  'in  the  houses 
Hyed  men,  who  led  their  own  lives,  of  which 
oUier  people  knew  nothing. 

£ri<rs  mother  entered.  She  stopped  at 
the  door,  as  Roland  rose,  saying,  — 

*•  Good-evening,  mother. '* 

Stretching  out  her  arms,  the  mother 
cried, — 

**  Li  Heaven^s  name,  Hermann  —  thou  ?  " 

•*  My  name  is  not  Hermann.  I  am  Ro- 
land." 

The  mother  approached  him  trembling ; 
just  then  the  aunt  came  in  with  a  light,  and 
all  was  explained.  Roland .  said  that  he 
had  followed  Eric,  because  he  wished  never 
to  leave  him.  The  mother  kissed  him,  weep- 
ing and  sobbing. 

Steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  Eric 
entered.  Roland  had  no  strength  to  rise 
from  his  seat  as  Eric  exclaimed,  «- 

"You— here!" 

Roland  could  hardly  utter  the  words  to 
explain  what  he  had  done.  He  stared 
wildly  at  Eric,  who  stood  before  him  like  a 
stranger,  without  even  holding  out  his  hand. 
As  soon  as  Roland  had  finished  speaking, 
Eric  said  sternly,  — 

**  If  you  were  my  son,  I  would  punish 
joa  severely  for  your  self-will,  and  the  anx- 
iety you  have  caused  your  family." 

"You  may  punish  me,  I  will  not  stir. 
No  one  in  the  world  could  punish  me  like 
yon ;  you  do  not  punish  like " 

The  beating  or  U!s  heart  prevented  his 
finishing  what  he  was  about  to  say,  and 
perhaps  also  an  aversion  to  complaining  of 
his  fatner  restrained  him.  He  had  forgotten 
till  now  what  had  last  incited  him  to  run 
away,  and  only  remembered  the  longin^r  for 
Eric ;  now  he  looked  around  him,  as  if  he 
law  his  father^s  upraised  hand  in  the  air. 

The  mother  took  him  again  into  her 
tarns,  saying,  — 

*^Your  willingness  to  bear  punishment 
atones  for  and  washes  out  everytning." 

**  Stay  here  with  my  mother,"  said  Eric, 
sternly;  **  I  will  come  back  directly." 

He  hurried  out,  and  sent  a  telegram  to 
Berr  Sonnenkamp,  with  the  inquiry  whethej* 
he  would  come  for  Roland,  or  wished  to 
have  him  brought  home. 

When  Eric  returned,  he  found  Roland 
aheady  asleep  on  the  sofa.  He  was  tired 
OQt,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
they  could  awaken  him  to  be  put  to  bed. 
Eric  sat  a  long  time  with  his  mother,  talk- 


ing of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  fate 
seemed  playing  with  them. 

His  mother  related  how,  as  she  came 
from  the  churchyard,  the  painful  thought 
had  oppressed  her  that  even  she,  his  oMrn 
mother,  could  not  quite  recall  how  Her- 
mann had  looked.  She  could  bring  his  face 
to  mind,  because  it  was  preserved  in  the 
photograph  which  hung,  in  its  frame  of  im- 
morteUes ,  just  over  her  sewing-machine  in 
the  bay-window.  But  Hermann^s  motions, 
his  gait,  his  way  of  throwing^  back  his  head 
with  its  thick  brown  hair,  of  laughing,  jest- 
ing, and  caressing ;  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
the  low,  dove-like  lau^h,  —  all  these  had 
vanished  from  her  —  his  mother.  So  she 
had  walked  on,  with  downcast  eyes^  often 
stopping,  as  she  tried  hard  to  call  up  the  im- 
age of  the  lost  one.  So  she  had  com^  home, 
and  here  came  to  meet  her  a  form  like 
Hermann,  and  it  had  cried  out  to  her,  -^ 
•*  Good-evening,  mother !  "  in  his  ven^  tone. 
She  could  not  tell  whv  she  had  not  fainted, 
and  she  spoke  now  of  Roland  with  the  same 
delight  which  Eric  had  felt  when  he  saw 
him  for  the  first  time. 

Eric,  on  his  side,  told  her  of  the  reasons 
for  and  against  undertaking  the  school,  and 
then  of  the  Minister's  oner.  He  would 
there  enter  a  position  which  his  father  had 
not  reached,  and  which  would,  perhaps, 
have  saved  his  life.  The  idea  of  receiving 
an  appointment  by  inheritance,  and  through 
favor,  without  any  merit  of  his  owm^  op- 
pressed him  somewhat. 

His  mother  soothed  both  these  scruples, 
which  were  really  one,  and  quite  uncalled 
for,  as  he  had  the  right  to  collect  the  debt 
which  was  due  to  his  father,  and  still  more 
if  it  was  over  due. 

Very  lightly  she  touched  upon  the  good 
fortune  of  the  nobility,  in  bein^  able  to  re- 
ceive what  had  been  storied  up  by  past  gen- 
erations, and  to  hand  it  down  to  future  de- 
scendants. With  a  slightly  jesting  tone  she 
said,  — 

**Our  professor  of  political  economy 
used  to  say  that  capital  was  accumulated 
labor;  so  iamily  standing  is  nothing  but 
accumulated  honor.'* 

There  were  times,  though  they  were  rare, 
when  the  mother,  from  uie  standpoint  of 
her  inherited  opinions  and  habits,  saw  in 
many  of  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the 
burgher  class  an  obstinate  and  perverse  in- 
dependence which  she  could  not  approve. 
In  ner  husband  this  had  rarely  and  slightly 
shown  itself,  but  in  Eric  it  was  more  active ; 
he  had  that  haughty  self-reliance  which 
makes  a  man  unwilling  to  thank  kny  one 
but  himself  for  his  position  and  power. 

She  had  never  repented  leaving  her  own 
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class  to  many  her  husband,  she  had  been 
too  happy  for  that;  but  she  saw  in  Eric's 
position  something  like  a  grievous  conse- 

auence  of  her  own  act.  Moved  by  these 
loughts,  which  she  never  expressed,  she 
said, — 

**1  can  easily  understand  how  you  feel 
drawn  to  this  American ;  there  is  the  great- 
est honor  in  being  a  self-made  man.  Let 
us  unite  the  two  plans  then.  You  can 
brin^  it  about,  since  the  boy  is  in  your 
hands,  that  the  American  shall  entrust  him 
to  you,  and  you  can  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain an  independent  position." 

Eric  replied  that  his  objection  to  the 
situation  did  not  consist  simply  in  his  re- 
ceiving it  as  a  favor ;  the  task  of  conducting 
foreign  visitors  of  princely  rank  through 
the  art-collections  was  distasteful  to  him; 
he  did  not  think  that  he  could  conform  him- 
self to  it. 

Suddenly  his  mother  remembered  that  a 
letter  had  come  for  him,  and  she  gave  it  to 
him.  It  was  from  Clodwis.  The  noble 
man  placed  at  Eric's  disposal  twice  the  sum 
Uiat  ne  had  asked  for.  Eric  was  made 
happy  by  this  news,  and  his  mother  nodded 
with  hearty  assent  when  he  said  that  the 
gift  rejoiced  him,  but  still  more  did  the  as- 
surance that  his  confidence  in  men  had  met 
with  so  glorious  a  confirmation. 

Midnight  was  past,  and  mother  and  son 
still  sat  together.  Eric  begged  his  mother 
to  go  to  bed  and  leave  him  to  wait  for  Son- 
nenkamp's  reply.  He  sat  long  alone  in  the 
night,  thinking  over  all  which  had  passed, 
till  sleep  overcame  him. 

In  the  spirits  of  men,  as  well  as  in  the 
history  of  nations,  thoughts  and  sentiments 
are  formed  which  are  to  be  brought  into 
action  from  their  own  free  will,  when  sud- 
denly there  comes  an  over-mastering  fact, 
which  converts  the  free  choice  into  an  inev- 
itable necessity.  Thus  Eric's  entrance  into 
Sonnenkamp's  household  seemed  to  have 
been  made  an  unavoidable  necessity  by 
Boland's  rash  step. 

Eric  went  again,  with  scarcely  audible 
steps,  into  the  boy's  room.  So  wholly  was 
his  spirit  turned  toward  him  that  the  sleep- 
ing child  moaned,  ••  Eric,*'  but  soon,  turning 
over,  slept  soundly  again. 

Eric  went  back  to  the  sitting-room,  and 
then  it  first  occurred  to  him  that  there  was 
no  night-watch  at  the  telegraph  office  in  Son- 
nenkamp's  neighborhood;  the  father  could 
not  receive  the  news  till  morning.  Eric 
also  now  went  to  bed. 

Everything  was  late  in  the  house  of  the 
professor's  wife  the  next  morning;  Eric 
slept  longest.  When  he  entered  the  sit- 
ting-room, he  found  Eoland  already  with 


his  mother,  holding  a  small  wooden  coiSse- 
mill  in  his  left  hand  and  turning  it  with  his 
right.  This  mill  was  an  heir-loom  which 
had  belonged  to  Eric's  grandfather,  who 
had  been  a  distinguished  anatomist  at -the 
university.  The  mother  had  alreadv  told 
Roland  this,  and  had  shown  him  all  sorts 
of  ancient  household  furniture,  also  relics 
of  the  times  of  the  Huguenots. 

'*  Ah,  how  pleasant  it  is  here  with  you !  " 
cried  Roland  to  Eric,  as  he  entered. 

Something  of  long-established  family  ex- 
istence opened  upon  the  young  spirit,  and, 
at  this  morning  hour,  with  the  friendly  eyes 
of  three  people  resting  upon  him,  Roland 
felt  very  content  in  Uie  simple,  old-fiish- 
ioned,  domestic  life. 

CHAPTER  XT. 
AN  EXTRA  TRAIK. 

'*rvB  been  through  a  great  deal,  bat 
that  I  should  ever  be  obliged  to  go  throagh 
this !  If  we  can  only  come  out  of  this  with 
a  whole  skin  1  This  may  be  called  a  wanton 
exposure  of  one's  life — and  one  has  no 
weapons  of  defence." 

Such  were  the  Major's  words,  stammeired 
out  at  intervals,  as  he  held  on  to  a  tassel  of 
a  first-class  railway  car,  and  looked  sorrow- 
fully at  the  dog  Laadi  l^ng  at  his  feet, 
while  he  was  travelling  with  jHerr  Sonnen- 
kamp  in  an  extra  train.  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
appeared  to  feel  a  joy  in  this  mad  speed. 

*'  In  America,"  he  said,  *'  they  go  three 
times  as  fast  in  an  extra  train." 

He  seemed  to  experience  a  secret  satis- 
faction in  showing  the  Major  that  there  was 
a  courage  wholly  different  fVom  that  of  the 
battle-field,  which  he  possessed  and  the 
Major  did  not.  He  had  accounts  to  tell  of 
trips  made  in  America  on  wagers.  And 
when  they  stopped  to  take  in  water,  Son- 
nenkamp took  leave  of  the  Major,  saying 
that  he  was  going  to  ride  on  the  locomo- 
tive, for  he  must  try  once  more  how  that 
seemed. 

The  Major  sat  with  Laadi  alone  in  the 
only  car  attached  to  the  locomotive;  he* 
stared  fixedly  out  of  the  window,  where 
trees,  mountains,  and  villages  flew  by  like 
a  whirlwind,  and  he  thanked  Ood  that  Ftiia- 
lein  Milch  knew  nothing  of  his  consenting 
to  make  such  a  mad  trip  with  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp on  an  extra  train. 

And  why  is  this  man  in  such  a  hurry  f 
The  Major  does  not  understand  it.  Some- 
times he  was  stingy  about  a  kreuzer,  and  so 
very  modest  that  he  wished  to  make  no  show 
and  to  excite  no  observation,  and  then 
again  he  was  very  lavish  -Mth  his  money, 
and  did  everr  thing  to  attract  people's  at- 
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tention.  The  Major  did  not  understaiid 
the  man.  He  must  certainly  have  been  a 
locomodve-driver ;  and  what  is  there  that 
he  ma^  not  have  been ! 

**  xes,  Laadi/^  exclaimed  he,  speaking  to 
the  dog,  **  come,  lie  down  by  me.  xes, 
Laadi ;  neither  of  us  could  ever  dream  of 
goinff  through  this !  If  we  only  once  do 
get  through  it !  Yes,  Laadi,  she  will  mourn 
toryou  too  if  we  are  killed.^* 

llie  dog  growled  away  to  himself;  he 
mnst  have  been  full  of  wrath  also  at  the 
fool-hardy  Sonnenkamp. 

Madder  and  madder  was  the  speed :  down 
they  went  over  descending  grades  near  the 
river,  and  the  Major  expected  every  instant 
that  the  locomotive  would  run  off  the  track, 
and  the  passenger-car  be  dashed  in  pieces 
and  tumbled  into  the  stream.  Yes,  there 
came  over  him  such  a  settled  fear,  or  rather 
expectation,  of  immediate  death,  that  he 
brziced  his'  feet  against  the  back  of  the 
seat,  and  thought  to  himself,  — 

•'  Well,  death,  come  J  Grod  be  praised,  I 
have  never  harmed  anybody  in  the  world, 
and  Fniulein  Milch  has  been  cared  for,  so 
that  she  will  never  suffer  need.^' 

Tears  wet  his  closed  eyes,  and  he  made 
a  strange  face  in  order  to  stifle  his  tears ; 
he  was  unwilling  to  die,  and  then,  too,  when 
there  was  no  need  of  it.  He  opened  his 
eves  with  rage,  and  doubled  up  his  fists ; 
this  extra  train  is  wholly  unnecessary; 
Roland  was  known  to  be  in  good  hands. 
But  this  man  is  such  a  savage ! 

The  Major  was  very  angry  with  Sonnen- 
kamp, and  yet  more  with  himself,  for  being 
drawn  into  any  such  mad  freak.  All  his 
heroic  mood  was  gone,  he  was  wholly  un- 
reconciled to  the  position,  he  had  been 
doped,  this  was  not  fit  for  him.  Fraulein 
Mikh  is  right ;  he  is  weak,  he  cannot  say 
no. 

Whenever  he  looked  out  he  became  dizzy. 
He  foand  a  lucky  expedient;  he  placed 
himself  so  as  to  ride  backwards.  There 
one  sees  only  what  has  been  ^one  over,  and 
not  what  is  coming.  But  neither  does  this 
do  any  good ;  it  is  even  more  terrible  than 
before,  for  one  sees  now  the  bold,  short 
emrvea  which  the  road  makes,  and  the  cars 
iacline  on  one  side  as  if  to  plunge  over. 
And  now  tears  actually  flow  out  of  the  Ma- 
jor'a  eyes.  He  thought  of  the  funeral  ser- 
vice which  the  lodge  would  perform  for  him 
after  he  was  dead ;  he  heard  the  organ-peal, 
and  the  dirges,  saying  to  himself,  — 

**  You  eulogize  me  more  than  I  deserve, 
hot  1  have  been  a  good  brother.  The 
Boflder  of  all  the  worms  is  my  witness  that 
I  mftmt  to  be.'' 

The  car  rolled  on  at  a  more  measured 


speed,  and  the  Major  consoled  himself  with 
the  thought  that  no  accident  had  ever  yet 
happened  on  this  road.  But  no,  he  went 
on  thinking,  perhaps  one  would  be  safer  on 
a  road  where  some  accident  has  already 
happened ;  the  people  here  are  too  careless, 
and  thou  must  be  the  first  victim.  Which 
would  Fraulein  Milch  consider  the  more 
dangerous,  a  road  which  had  already  expe- 
rienced misha])s,  or  one  like  this,  that  nas 
now  to  meet  with  them  for  the  first  time  P 
I  must  take  care  to  put  the  question  to  her. 
Don't  forget  it,  Laadi,  we  must  ask  her. 
He  had  now  overcome  all  fear,  and.he  be- 
came so  free  and  cheerful  that  he  ridiculed 
his  own  apprehensions,  thinking  that  the 
millionaire  on  the  Wcomotive  had  a  much 
greater  stake  involved,  putting  his  life  in 
peril,  and  that  he  would  not  do  it  if  there 
were  any  real  danger. 

The  dog  must  have  scented  out  the  peril 
of  the  rapid  journey,  for  she  was  in  a  con- 
tinual tremble,  and  looked  up  appealingly 
to  her  master. 

'*  Thou  art  a  lady,  and  thou  art  afraid,  ** 
said  the  Major,  addressing  her.  '*  Take 
courage !  Thou  art  not  so  faint-hearted. 
Come!  so  —  so — get  up  into  my  lap. 
Clean  enough,  clean  enough,"  he  saia, 
smilingly,  as  the  dog  licked  bis  hand. 

And  from  the  midst  of  his  anguish,  the 
Major  was  already  pleasing  himself  with 
the  thought,  how,  in  a  few  days,  in  the 
quiet  arbor  in  his  garden,  he  will  tell  Frau- 
lein Milch  of  the  imminent  peril.  He 
caressed  Laadi,  and  rehearsed  to  himself 
the  whole  story  of  the  impending  danger. 

They  arrived  at  the  station  where  the 
road  branches  off  to  the  imiversitpr-town. 
Here  thev  are  told  that  no  extra  tram  could 
be  furnished,  as  there  was  only  one  track. 
They  must  wait  an  hour  for  the  next  regu- 
lar train. 

Sonnenkamp  stormed  and  scolded  over 
these  dawdling  Europeans,  who  did  not 
know  how  to  put  a  railroad  to  its  proper 
use ;  he  had  arranged,  indeed,  by  telegram 
for  a  clear  track.  But  it  was  of  no  use. 
The  Major  stood  at  the  station,  and  thanked 
the  Builder  of  all  the  worlds  that  all  was 
so  unalterably  fixed.  He  went  away  from 
the  river,  and  saluted  the  cornfields,  where 
the  standing  com,  in  its  silent  growth, 
allowed  itself  to  be  in  no  way  disturbed 
out  of  its  orderly  repose ;  he  rejoiced  to 
hear,  for  the  first  time  this  season,  the 
whistling  of  the  quail,  who  has  no  home  in 
the  vineyard  region ;  and  he  gazed  at  the 
larks  singing  as  they  flew  up  to  neayen. 

A  train  had  come  into  the  station  and 
stopped.  The  Major  heard  men's  voices 
singing  finely,  and  he  learned  that  many 
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persons,  who  were  already  seated  in  the 
cars,  were  emigrating  to  America.  He 
saw  mothers  weeping,  fathers  beckoning, 
and  while  the  locomotive  was  puffing  at  the 
station,  many  village  youths  stood  on  the 
platform  together,  in  a  group,  and  sang 
farewell  songs  to  their  departing  comrades. 
They  sang  with  voices  fuU  of  emotion,  but 
they  kept  good  time. 

'*  It  will  rejoice  Fraulein  Milch  when  I 
relate  this  to  her,"  thought  the  Major, 
and  he  mingled  among  those  who  remained 
behind,  giving  them  words  of  consolation ; 
he  went  to  the  emigrants  and  exhorted  them 
to  continue  good  (xermans  in  America.  In 
the  midst  of  his  weeping,  an  old  nucn 
cried :  — 

*•  What  are  you  waiting  for?  make  it  go 
ahead!" 

The  rest  scolded  the  man  for  his  rude- 
ness, but  the  Major  said,  — 

**Don^t  take  it  ill  of  him,  he  cannot  do 
differently,  he  is  too  miserable."  The  old 
man  nodded  to  the  Major,  and  all  the  rest 
looked   at  him  in  surprise. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  train  arrived  which 
was  to  carry  those  going  on  the  branch 
road. 

**Herr  Major!  Herr  Major!"  shrieked 
the  employes  of  the  road  from  various  quar- 
ters. They  had  great  difficulty  in  bringing 
the  Major  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
train. 

**One  might  almost  envy  you,  you  are 
such  a  child ;  you  allow  yourself  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  every  occurrence*  on  the  way, 
and  to  be  drawn  away  from  your  destina- 
tion like  a  child." 

•'  Yes,  yes,"  laughed  the  M!ajor — he  had 
recovered  his  broad  laugh  — **  Fraulein 
Milch  oflen  tells  nie  that." 

He  told  Sonnenkamp    of  the  affecting 

Earting  of  the  emigrants  and  their  friends, 
ut  Sonnenkamp  seemed  to  have  no  inter- 
est in  it.  Even  when  the  Major  said  that 
the  Freemasons  had  taken  all  pains  to 
block  the  game  of  the  kidnappers  who 
cheated  the  emigrants,  even  tnen,  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  remained  speechless.  The 
Major  sat  by  him  in  silence. 

They  reached  the  university-town.  No 
one  was  there  to  receive  them,  and 
Sonnenkamp  was  very  indignant. 

The  family  of  the  professor's  wife  were  at 
breakfast.  Roland  drank  his  coffee  out  of 
the  cup  which  had  Hermann's  name  upon 
it,  and  Cric  said  that  they  must  be  at  the 
station  in  an  hour,  since  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
would  probably  cume  by  the  express  train : 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would 
come  by  the  accommodation  train,  which 
bad  no  connection  with  the  West.    Just  as 


Eric  was  saying  this,  there  was  a  knock; 
the  Major  walked  in  first,  and  after  him, 
Sonnenkamp. 

**  Here  is  our  devil  of  a  boy ! "  cried  the 
Major.     "  Here  is  the  deserter  himself!  ^ 

The  awkwardness  of  the  first  interview 
was  thus  removed.  Roland  sat  immovable 
upon  his  chair ;  Eric  went  to  meet  Sonnen- 
kamp :-  he  turned  then  to  the  boy,  and  or- 
dered him  to  ask  his  father^?  forgiveness 
for  what  he  had  done.    Roland  complied. 

The  mother  prayed  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
not  to  punish  the  boy  for  his  wilfulness. 
His  father  replied,  good-humoredly,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  this  bold  stroke  of  the  boy 
gave  him  particular  delight;  he  showed 
courage,  resolutioui  and  self-guidance :  he 
would  rather  reward  him  for  it.  RoUnd 
looked  at  his  father  in  amazement,  then 
grasped  his  hand  and  held  it  fast. 

Eric  requested  his  mother  apd  aunt  to 
retire  with  Roland  to  the  study,  and  he  re- 
mained with  the  Major  and  Sonnenkamp. 
Sonnenkamp  expressed  his  satisfaction  and 
gratitude  to  Eric,  who  must  certainly  be 
mmiliar  with  magic,  to  have  so  bewitched 
his  son  that  he  could  not  live  apart  from 
him. 

**Do  you  thmk  soP"  Eric  asked.  **I 
must  express  to  you  my  astonishment." 

**  Your  astonishment  ?  " 

**Yes;  I  have,  I  am  sornr  to  say,  no 
talent  at  all  of  that  sort,  but  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  I  almost  envy  those  who 
can  accomplish  such  things." 

Sonnenkamp  looked  inquiringly  at  Eric, 
who  continued :  —  * 

**It  is  a  master-stroke  of  pedagogical 
science  that  you  have  effected.  I  see  now 
that  you  have  declined  my  service  in  Ro- 
land^s  hearing,  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
act  from  his  own  free-will ;  this  will  bring 
him  under  my  influence  as  nothing  else 
would  be  likely  to  do." 

Sonnenkamp  looked  amazed.  Is  this 
man  making  fun  of  him  ?  Does  he  wish  to 
ridicule  him,  or,  by  means  of  this  refined 
policy,  to  get  the  better  of  him  still  far- 
ther P  This  would  be  a  touch  of  diplomacy 
of  the  highest  order.  Pranken  is  probably 
right,  and  Eric  is  a  wily  trickster  under  the 
mask  of  honest  plainness.  Well,  let  it  be 
so.  Sonnenkamp  whistled  to  himself  in  his 
inaudible  way ;  he  would  appear  not  to  see 
through  Eric.  He  let  it  be  understood  that 
he  hfid  played  a  nice  game  with  Roland, 
and  lie  smiled  when  the  Major  cried :  — 

*•  Fraulein  Milch  said  so  —  yes,  she  under- 
stand everybody,  and  she  has  said,  —  Herr 
Eric,  he  is  the  man  who  sees  clear  through 
Herr  Sonnenkamp^s  policy.  Yes,  yes,  that 
is  a  whole  extra  train  of  smartness.^^ 
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Sonneokamp  oootinaed  smiling  depreca- 
tinglj  and  gratefatl/,  bat  his  astonish- 
ment was  renewed*  when  £ric  now  made 
the  declaration,  — 

'*  Unfortunately,  life  itself  is  so  self- 
willed,  that  the  best-laid  logical  chain  is  cut 
in  two ;  I  find  myself  oblieed,  on  nonr  part, 
to  decline  positively  your  ffiendly  ofifer." 

Sonnenkamp  again  whistled  inaudibly. 

Another  stroke  of  diplomacy,  then !  He 
could  not  grasp  him;  the  antagonist  has 
enticed  his  foe  out  of  his  stronghold; 
Sonnenkamp  joined  battle  in  the  open  field. 
Eric  related  that  he  had  the  offer  of  acting 
director  in  the  Cabinet  of  Antiquities,  with 
the  promise  of  a  permanent  appointment. 

'*  That's  it, J'  nodded  the  Major  to  him- 
self, **  that's  it,  screw  him,  make  terms  for 
yourself,  as  a  singer  does  who  is  in  de- 
mand ;  you  can  have  your  own  price,  they 
mast  give  you  all  you  ask.'* 

But  the  Major's  look  suddenly  changed, 
when  Eric  continued,  — 

**From  your  practical  American  stand- 
point you  would  certainly  approve  of  my 
refusal,  if  that  were  necessary,  in  order  to 
attain  higher  conditions,  whether  internal 
or  external,  of  my  own  freedom.  But  I  tell 
you  frankly,  that  I  have  no  motive  for  this 
refusal,  except  the  duty  of  gratitude  towards 
my  patron." 

S6nnenkamp  answered,  assentingly, «» 

••  I  am  very  far  from  desiring  to  interfere 
at  all  with  your  plan  of  life.  I  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  ^ve  it  up,  but  I  give  it  up." 

••  xes,"  interposed  the  Major,  "you  give 
it  up,  and  he  declines.  That's  no  go.  The 
youth,  what  is  he  going  to  do  P  What  be- 
comes of  him  ?  " 

Sonnenkamp  and  Eric  regarded  the  Ma- 
jor in  silence,  who  uttered  the  decbive 
words,  —  ••  What  becomes  of  Boland  ?  " 

Eric  was  the  first  to  collect  himself,  and 
.requested  that  Sonnenkamp  would  c!ommit 
bis  son  to  him  for  a  year  at  the  capital ;  for 
he  himself  must  acknowledge  that  ne  should 
no  longer  be  happy  or  at  rest,  until  he  could 
expend  his  best  energies  for  the  boy,  in 
order  to  establish  him  in  a  noble  career  in 
Hfe ;  and  that  it  would  be  the  best  plan  for 
Boland  also  to  be  brought  up  in  tne  com- 
panionship of  others,  and  he  would  see  to  it 
that  he  had  good  companions. 

Sonnenkamp  pressed  his  fingers  to  his 
Kps«  and  then  said,  — 

'*  Such  a  plan  cannot  be  talked  of  for  a 
moment ;  m^  breath  is  gone,  when  I  know 
that  the  child  is  away  from  me.  I  must 
tiierefore  beseech  you,  not  a  word  of  this." 

He  now  requested  the  Major  to  leave  him 
alone  with  the  Captain. 


The  Major  complied  at  once,  and  did  not 
take  it  at  all  amiss,  that  Sonnenkamp  dis« 
posed  of  him  so  readily. 

And  now  that  they  were  alone,  Sonnen- 
kamp said,  rubbing  his  chin  repeatedly,  -* 

*'  I  see  clearly  the  difficulty  of  consigning 
Boland  to  any  one  but  you ;  I  have  already 
dismissed  the  man  who  was  employed  by 
me.  But  now,  one  question.  Were  you 
not,  voluntarily,  employed  in  the  House  of 
Correction  P  " 

'*  Why  do  you  ask,  since  the  asking  tells 
me  that  you  already  know  P  " 

'*  And  do  you  think  that  you  can  now  be 
Boland's  preceptor  P  " 

♦•WhynotP" 

«  Do  you  think  that  it  will  not  revolt  the 
boy,  or  at  least  deeply  wound  him,  when 
he  shall  at  some  time  learn  by  chance,  that 
he  is  under  a  man  who  has  had  the  manage- 
ment of  convicts  P  " 

**  Boland  will  not  learn  this  by  chance. 
I  shall  tell  him  myself,  and  he  will  have  un- 
derstanding enough  to  perceive  that  this  is 
no  degradation  of  my  personal  worth,  but«- 
I  say  It  with  all  modesty  —  an  exaltation  of 
it.  With  my  own  free  will,  and  holding  an 
honorable  position,  I  desired  to  devote  my- 
self to  my  fallen  fellow-men ;  and  I  can  only 
regret  tliat  I  must  acknowledge  myself  to 
have  no  talent  for  this.  I  am  of  the  con- 
viction that  every  man,  whatever  he  has 
done,  can  become  once  more  pure  and 
noble;  I  was  not  able,  unfortunately,  in 
that  position,  to  carry  out  my  conviction.'* 

Sonnenkamp  listened,  with  closed  Qye» ; 
he  nodded,  and  thought  that  he  must  say 
something  laudatory  to  Eric,  but  he  did  not 
seem  able  to  bring  it  out. 

At  last  he  said,  — 

•*  I  have  introduced  this  matter  only  to 
show  you  that  I  keep  nothing  in  reserve ; 
we  are  now,  I  hope,  of  one  mind.  Might  I 
ask  you  to  call  tne  Major,  and  let  me  join 
the  ladies  P  " 

The  Major  came,  and  when  Eric  was 
alone  with  him,  naturally  related  first  of  all 
the  terrors  of  the  extra  train,  and  that  the 
clattering  was  no  longer  a  perceptible  beat, 
but  one  continued  rumble.  He  knew  how 
to  imitate  it  very  exactly,  and  to  give  the 
precise  difference  of  sound  when  going  by 
the  stations,  and  the  mountains,  and  over 
the  dikes. 

Eric  could  have  replied  that  he  was  ac- 
curately acquainted  with  the  road ;  he  had 
gone  over  it  a  few  days  before,  witbotit 
speaking  a  word,  engaged  in  his  own  medi- 
tations, but  the  Major  did  not  suffer  him- 
self to  be  interrupted ;  he  asserted  that  no 
one  had  f  vei  before  so  rode,  and  no  one 
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would  ever  ride  so  again,  so  long  as  Europe 
had  its  iron  rails,  for  Sonnenkamp  had  fired 
np  after  the  American  fashion. 

Then  he  said,  — 
,  "I  have  come  to  know  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
very  thoroughly,  since  his  son  went  away. 
I  have,  indeed,  no  son,  and  cannot  enter 
completely  into  his  wa^  of  expressing  him- 
self, but  such  lamentation,  such  reproaches 
against  himself,  such  raving,  such  cursing, 
—  our  hardest  corporal  is  a  tender  nun  in 
comparison  —  such  words  he  brought  out. 
It  must  truly  be  a  fact !  In  countries  where 
good  tobacco  stows,  and  snakes  and  par- 
rots, Friiulein  Milch  has  said,  there  the 
soil  of  men^s  hearts  is  much  hotter,  and 
there  things  grow  up,  and  creatures  creep 
out  and  fly  about,  such  as  we  have  no  sort 
of  idea  about.  And  how  Frau  Ceres  car^ 
ried  on,  1^11  not  speak  of. 

**  But  vou  know  who  first  told  where  the 
youth  is  r  Fraulein  Milch  told  it.  And  do 
you  know  what  she  said,?  •  If  I  were  a  young 
girl,  I  would  run  after  Herr  Eric  too,  over 
mountain  and  valley.'  That  is  to  say,  she 
has  said  that  in  all  honor ;  she  has  never 
loved  any  one  but  me,  and  we  have  known 
each  other  now  for  nine  and  forty  years, 
and  that  is  something.  But  why  do  we 
speak  of  such  things  now?  we  shall  have 
time  enough  for  this  by  and  by.  You  are 
ri^ht,  you  are  smarter  than  I  thought  for ; 
it  IS  snrewd  in  you  not  to  make  terms  at 
once.  tNow  he  has  come  to  you,  into  the 
house,  you  can  make  whatever  conditions 
you  want  to.  In  his  raving  he  cried,  —  A 
million  to  him  who  restores  mv  son  to  me! 
You  can  claim  the  million,  it  belongs  to  you ; 
I  am  witness  of  thait." 

Eric  declared  that  he  was  irresistibly  at- 
tracted towards  the  boy,  but  that  he  could 
not  come  to  terms,  for  it  would  be  the 
highest  kind  of  ingratitude  if  he  should  de- 
cline the  position  that  had  been  offered  to 
him  in  such  a  friendly  way,  and  of  which  a 
report  had  certainly  been  inade,  before  this 
time,  to  the  Prince. 

In  what  light  would  he  stand  with  his 
patron,  and  with  the  Prince,  who  had,  be- 
sides, grounds  of  displeasure  with  him,  if  he 
should  now  say,  ** Thank  you  kindly;  I 
have,  in  the  mean  while,  made  a  previ- 
ous engagement  elsewhere"?  The  Major 
drummed  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  rapidly  upon  the  table,  as 
if  his  fingers  were  drumsticks. 

*•  Bad,  very  bad,"  he  said.  **  Yes,  yes, 
fate  often  takes  an  extra  train  too ;  every- 
thing has  an  extra  train  now-a-days." 

Eric  said,  in  addition,  that  service  to  an 
individual  had  its  difficulty ;  he  might  per- 
haps be  able  to  consent  to  appear  ungrate- 


ful, and  forfeit  forever  all  fiiLv<^,  but  he 
feared  lest,  in  the  deptodent  servitude  to 
the  rich  man,  he  mighty  often  be  troubled 
with  the  thought  how  much  more  firee  he 
might  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

The  Major  continued  to  drum  and  drum, 
repeathkg  the  words,  — 

"Bad— very  bad!" 

He  uttered  the  words  so  oddlv,  that  it 
sounded  like  a  crow,  in  the  freshly-tamed 
furrow,  gulping  down  an  earthworm. 

GHAFTXB  XVI. 
WE  HAVE  HIM. 

While  the  Maior  and  Erie  were  sitting 
together,  Sonnenkamp  was  with  the  mother 
in  the  library ;  Roland  and  the  aunt,  in  the 
recess,  had  a  great  book  open  before  them, 
containing  ouUine  drawings  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture. 

The  boy  now  looked  up  and  cried,  — 

*'  Father,  only  think  that  Herr  Eric  must 
sell  this  fine  library  of  his  father^s/  and 
there  is  not  a  single  leaf  here  that  bis  father 
has  not  written  on,  and  it  must  go  now  into 
the  hands  of  strangers." 

'*  It  would  be  a  fiivor  to  me,"  said  Son- 
nenkamp, turning  to  the  aunt,  *'  if  you,  gra- 
cious Fraulein,  would  take  my  son  out  to 
walk;  I  have  something  to  say  to  Frau 
Doumay." 

Roland  went  away  with  the  aunt. 

Sonnenkamp  now  asked  the  professor's 
wife  if  what  Roland  had  stated  were  true. 

She  renlied  in  the  affirmative,  adding 
that  the  danfi;er  was  over,  as  Count  Wolfs- 
garten  had  furnished  the  required  sum  of 
money. 

When  Sonnenkamp  heard  the  name  and 
the  amount,  a  surprising  transformation 
seemed  to  take  place  in  him.  He  said  that 
he  allowed  no  one  the  privilege  of  helping 
Eric  in  money-matters ;  he  claimed  that  as 
exclusively  his  own.  And  now,  having  once 
begun  to  be  beneficent,  a  new  strength 
seemed  to  be  unfolded  in  him ;  he  consid- 
ered himself  very  fortunate  in  being  per- 
mitted to  render  assistance. to  such  an  ex- 
cellent family,  even  if  Eric  should  not  re- 
main with  him. 

The  professor's  widow  could  not  refrain 
from  confessing  that  it  required  great 
strength  of  soul  to  receive  favors,  and  that 
her  family  were  not  accustomed  to  it.  She 
spoke  of  her  son. 

"He  is  a  child  in  feeling,"  she  said, 
**  without  anything  £dse,  incapable  of  any 
indirection,  a  strong,  steadjfast,  sincere, 
manly,  and  noble  character.  I  ought  not,  as 
his  mother,  to  say  this,  but  I  can  only  con- 
gratulate you.    You  can  entrust  to  him 
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that  wiiich  joa  yalue  most,  as  the  precioas 
jewel  of  your  life,  a&d  I  tell  you  tnat  who- 
ever lores  Eric  has  a  heaven  in  his  heart, 
and  whoever  does  not  love  him  is  without  a 
heart." 

Sonnenkamp  rose,  drawin^a  deep  breath ; 
he  would  have  liked  to  say.  How  luippy  was 
that  man  who  could  call  this  woman  mother ; 
but  he  restrained  himself.  He  stood  before 
the  fiowei^stand,  which  was  artistically  ar- 
ranged, by  an  invisible  contrivance,  in  a 
pyramidal  shape,  and  all  so  well  cared  for 
and  ordered,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  be- 
hold it.  He  led  the  conversation  to  botany ; 
Eric  had  informed  him  that  his  mother  had  a 
knowledge  of  it,  and  he  was  happy  to  meet 
in  her  an  associate  in  his  special  pursuit  — 
for  he  considered  botany  his  specialty. 

He  turned  the  conversation,  aptlj  and 
eympathizingly,  to  the  lady^s  past  history, 
He  asked  first,  whether  she  would  not  take 
pleasure  in  coming,  at  some  time,  to  the 
khine. 

She  replied  that  she  should  like  much  to 
do  so,  and  that  she  had  a  special  desire  to 
see  once  more,  before  she  died,  a  friend  of 
her  youth,  the  present  Superior  of  the  island- 
convent,  and  principal  of  the  seminary. 

••  Are  you  so  intimate  with  the  Superior  P  " 
said  Sonnenkamp,  and  something  occurred 
to  him  which  he  could  not  make  clear  to 
himself,  but  he  evidently  impressed  it  upon 
lumself  to  reserve  this  for  further  considera- 
tion. He  smiled  in'  a  very  friendly  manner, 
when  the  ladv  dwelt  at  length,  in  a  pleasant 
way,  upon  the  strangeness  of  life.  There 
sits  a  lad^  in  her  cage,  and  here  another  has 
her  nest  m  a  little  garden,  and  they  cannot 
come  ta  each  other.  The  older  one  be- 
comes, indeed,  so  much  the  more  enigmati- 
cal seem  often  the  interwoven  threads  of 
human  relations  in  the  world. 

She  added,  gently  closing  her  eyes,  that 
it  bad  seemed  so  only  since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  for  she  had  been  able  to  say  every- 
&ing  to  him,  and  he  had  uitfolded  clearly 
and  harmoniously  what  seemed  to  her  a  con- 
fused puszle. 

Sonnenkamp  experienced  something  like 
a  feeling  of  devotion,  as  the  wife  said  this. 

She  made  mention  now  of  her  life  as  a 
bd^  of  the  court,  and  her  eyes  glistened 
while  speaking  of  the  Princess  dowager. 

*'  I  had  not  only  the  happiness  and  the 
honor,^8he  said,  *'  to  visit  and  oversee  with 
her,  and  yet  oftener  in  her  name  and  by  her 
order,  the  many  various  institutions  of  be- 
neficence of  which  her  highness  was  the  pro- 
tectress, but  I  had  the  yet  more  important 
and  ofVen  more  melancholy,  thou^  blessed 
kcd  refreshing  duty,  to  visit  those,  or  to 
institiite  inquiries  concerning  those,  who  ap- 


plied to  the  Princess  for  assistance,  often 
with  heartrending  cries  for  help.  The  greater 
part  of  the  letters  were  entrusted  ^  me,  eith- 
er to  bring  in  a  report  concerning  them,  or  to 
answer  them.  This  was  a  sad,  but,  as  I 
said  before,  a  blessed  and  an  ennobling  ser^ 
vice." 

Whfle  the  lady  was  thus  speaking,  plac- 
ing at  the  same  time  her  delicate,  soft 
himd  upon  her  heart,  as  if  she  must  re- 

{iress  the  overflowing  feelings  of  this  recol- 
ectiqn,  her  whole  countenance  was  illumi- 
nated by  an  inexpressible  tenderness. 

Sonnenkamp  rose  suddenly,  as  if  some 
irresistible  power  had  callea  to  him,  and 
there  was  deep  feeling  in  his  voice,  as  he 
said, — 

*'  Might  I  be  allowed,  noble  lady,  to 
offer  you  a  compensation,  if  you  will  be 
induced  to  live  m  our  neighborhood?  I 
am  no  prince,  but  I  am,  perhaps,  as  much 
overrun  with  beggins  letters.  Our  good 
Major  frequently  helps  me  in  instituting 
inquiries.  But  you,  honored  lady,  could 
render  much  more  effectual  service  in  this 
matter  ;  and  even  if  one  cannot  render  as- 
sistance in  every  case,  it  is  always  a  con- 
solation to  the  poor  to  receive  at  least  a 
friendly  answer,  and  your  look  is  radiant 
with  a  mother's  blessing." 

It  was  an  hour  in  which  Sonnenkamp  ex- 
perience!^ a  blessedness  such  as  he  thought 
nimself  wholly  incapable  of  receiving,  and 
his  fixed  purpose  was,  — 

*'  This  must  be ;  here  is  the  starting-point 
in  life  which  you  have  so  long  desired,  and 
all  the  past  is  annihilated.'' 

Sonnenkamp  had  formed  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent notion  of  the  professor's  widow  and 
her  sister-in-law.  He  saw  in  Eric's  mother 
a  stately  lady  of  fine  mind  and  high-bred 
manners ;  she  was  pale,  and  this  paleness 
was  very  much  increased  by  her  black  cap 
and  her  mourning  dress. 

The  aunt  seemed  to  him  still  handsomer. 

It  was  a  peculiar  gesture  that  Sonnen- 
kamp made  in  the  air;  it  was  as  if  he 
seized  hold  of  the  two  ladies :  for  he  men- 
tally transplanted  them  to  his  splendid 
rooms,  where  they  did  the  honors  of  the 
house,  adorning  his  house,  and  his  house 
adorning  them,  and  when  company  were 
present  a  whist-table  was  formed,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Sonnenkamp  was  obliged  to  restrain 
himself  f^om  asking  the  ladies  at  once 
whether  they  played  whist,  and  with  the 
•consciousness  that  he  was  thinking  about 
it,  and  with  the  exertion  of  selPcontrol 
necessaxy  to  keep  it  to  himself,  his^  counte- 
nance assumed  a  variety  of  expressions. 

During    the  converiation    Boland    had 
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lef^  the  room,  holdinff  the  aunfs  hand;  he 
now  came  in  with  £ric  and  the  Major, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  large  letter  with  the 
seal  of  the  ministry  of  education. 

Roland  said,  — 

*'  I  beseech  you,  aunt,  let  me  speak.'' 

All  were  surprised  at  the  appearance  of 
the  boy,  who  now  said,  holding  up  the  let- 
ter,— 

"  The  aunt  has  confided  to  me,  that  here 
is  the  decree  appointing  you  to  be  director 
for  the  keeping  of  the  beautiful  bronze  and 
marble  statues  of  antiquity.  Eric,  I  am 
not  made  of  bronze  or  marble,  and  when 
you  are  there  amons  those  figures  it  will 
freeze  you,  and  it  wul  also  freeze  me  for- 
ever, if  you  abandon  me.  Eric,  don't  do 
it ;  don't  do  it  to  yourself,  or  to  me.  Stay 
with  me,  I  will  stay  with  thee.  I  beseech 
you,  Eric,  do  not  leave  me;  I  am  not 
plaster.  I  am  not  marble;  do  not  leave 
me.  I  beseech  thee,  Eric,  do  not  forsake 
me  —  do  not  forsake  me." 

All  .were  thrilled  by  this  scene,  and 
while  the  boy  was  speaking  thus,  the 
Major  said  in  a  low  tone,  — 

"This  is  no  child.  What  can  it  be? 
The  lad  speaks  just  as  if  a  holy  spirit  pos- 
sessed him !  " 

Eric  went  to  Roland,  raised  him  in  his 
strong  arms,  held  him  high  up,  and 
said,  —  .  ' 

*•  Roland,  as  I  hold  you  now,  and  you 
hold  me,  so  hold  fast  to  me  with  all  the 
strength  of  your  life  I  We  will  together 
grow  into  something  great;  here  is  my 
hand." 

The  letter  was  forgotten.  The  mother 
beeged  to  be  permitted  to  open  it,  and  she 
had  hardly  run  it  over,  when  she  cried  with 
a  lightened  heart,  — 

••Thank  God,  Eric,  you  need  not  be 
ungrateful." 

The  letter  contained  an  expression  of 
regret  that  the  place  had  been  already 
given  to  a  young  man  of  the  nobility,  who 
had  shown  himsdf  unfitted  for  a  diplomatic 
post. 

Sonnenkamp  requested  them  to  let  him 
have  the  letter;  he  might  perhaps  make 
use  of  it  as  a  documemt  a^mst  Eric's  en- 
emies, who  charged  him  with  being  in  ill- 
favor  at  court.  And  now  he  desired  that 
mother  and  aunt  would  remove  at  once  to 
Villa  Eden;  but  Eric  answered  positively 
in  the  negative.  He  himself  agreed  to  go, 
but  his  mother  and  aunt  could  not  before 
the  autumn;  he  must  first  become  initia- 
ted, with  Roland  alone,  into  the  family 
life. 

No  one  was  haiSpier,  that  everything  had 
turned  out  so  well,  than  the  Major.    It  was 


decided  to  start  to-day.  The  Major  prom- 
ised that  he  and  Fraufein  Milch  would  help 
the  mother  and  aunt  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments, when  they  removed  later  in  the 
season ;  nothing  else  would  do,  as  Fitiulein 
Milch  must  be  coniulted  in  everything. 
He  now  requested  leave  of  absence  for  an 
hour,  to  visit  friends  in  the  university- 
town,  whom  he  did  not  know  personally. 

After  the  Major  had  gone,  Sonnenkamp 
said,  in  a  kindly  tone  of  patronage,  that  the 
Major  probab^  had  some  brother  Free- 
masons to  visit.  Eric  also  asked  to  be  ex- 
cused, as  he  had  yet  to  take  leave  of  one 
man. 

He  went  to  see  Professor  Einsiedel. 
The  Professor  was  always  uniformly  ready 
for  every  friendly  call,  but  as  uniformly 
angry,  if,  forgetting  the  hour  of  his  lecture, 
any  one  came  during  the  half  hour  previ- 
ous ;  he  could  be  very  angry.  His  anger 
consisted  in  saying,  — 

••  But,  dear  friend !  how  could  you  for- 
get this?  You  must  surely  know  that  I 
have  a  lecture  at  two  o'clock,  and  can  now 
see  no  one.  No,  I  must  beg  you  very  ear- 
nestly —  very  —  very  —  very  earnestly  beg 
you  to  note  my  lecture-hour." 

And  while  saying  this,  he  pressed  one's 
hand  with  great  good-nature. 

When  Eric  said  that  it  would  be  of  no 
service  for  him  to  note  this  for  the  future, 
as  he  wfis  going  to  leave  town  to-day,  Ein- 
siedel requested  to  be  informed  of  the  hour 
when  the  train  led ;  perhaps  he  would  then 
meet  him,  but  he  would  not  make  a  definite 
promise,  for  if  he  did,  it  would  disturb  him 
m  the  delivery  of  his  lecture. 

Eric  left  him.  The  Professor  went  with 
him  to  the  door,  took  off  his  black  cap,  and 
excused  himself  for  not  accompanying  him 
down  the  steps.  ••  I  .beg  earnestly  —  very 
—  I  lecture  at  two,"  he  turned  back  into 
his  study.  Eric  was  sure  that  the  Professor 
would  see  him  again. 

The  whole  town  lifled  up  their  eyes,  as 
the  six  persons  were  going  to  the  station. 
Sonnenkamp  escorted  Frau  Doumay,  the 
Major  the  aunt,  and  Eric  held  Roland  by 
the  hand.  They  had  to  wait  for  the  train 
to  come  in.  Suddenly  Professor  Einsiedel 
made  his  appearance;  and  it  was  a  great 
deal  for  the  slender  little  man  to  do,  aa  it 
interrupted  the  regular  order  of  the  day. 

Eric  introduced  the  Major  and  Sonnen- 
kamp. Sonnenkamp  had  no  special  word 
to  say  to  him,  and  the  Major,  notwithstand- 
ing his  kind  feelings  towards  everybody, 
could  not  find  iust  the  right  friendly  ex- 
pressions with  which  to  address  this  delicate, 
feeble-looking  person,  when  Eric  introduced 
him  as  his  teacher  and  master.    Rola^id,  on 
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tlie  contrary,  with  hearty  pleasure  seized 
the  hand  of  the  little  man,  soil  as  a  child^s, 
and  said,  — 

••Do  you  know  how  you  seem  to  me? 
You  are  my  grand-teacher ;  for  Herr  Eric 
is  my  teacher,  and  you  are  his  teacher,  and 
so  you  are  my  ^rand-teacher ;  and  if  you 
want  a  dog,  I  will  send  a  dog  to  you.'' 

Professor  Einsiedel  quoted  some  Greek 
words  out  of  Plato  to  Eric,  which  expressed 
the  joy  one  feels  in  a  beautiful  animated 
youth ;  then  he  patted  the  boy  on  the  shoul- 
der, thanked  him  for  the  offer  of  the  dog, 
and  said  that  as  he  did  not  like  to  bid  good- 
bye in  the  rush,  he  would  now  bid  them  fare- 
well before  the  train  arrived.  He  consid- 
ered that  those  who  were  waiting  at  the 
station  had  already  started  on  their  journey, 
and  taking  Eric  aside,  he  said  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  emotion,  — 

••  You  are  well  enough  off,  and  you  must 
also  marry,  for  the  apostle  Paul  says,  '  Who- 
ever careth  for  the  things  that  are  of  the 
world  ought  to  marry.'"  He  requested 
him  to  write  more  particularly  concerning 
Clod  wig's  antiquities,  then  shook  him  by 
the  hand.  Roland  also  extended  his  hand 
to  the  professor. 

Eric  looked  after  the  little  man  going 
away,  who  was  in  bis  eyes  a  walking  temple 
of  the  spirit  of  wisdom ;  and  the  good  lit- 
Ue  roan  rubbed  his  tender  hand  on  his  coat, 
for  Roland  bad  pressed  it  a  little  too  hard. 

The  train  came  thundering  in.  The 
leave-taking  was  hurried.  Roland  kissed 
repeatedly  the  mother  and  aunt,  and  Son- 
nenkamp  kissed  the  mother's  hand. 

His  mother  said  in  a  low  tone  to  Eric  on 
taking  leave,  — 

*•  You  are  forsaking  me.  I  am  at  rest,  I 
know  you  are  not  forsakinff  yourself,  and 
so  you  arc  still  with  me.  Go,  then;  hold 
thyself  within  thyself,  and  me  in  thee,  and 
it  will  be  well  with  thee,  and  well  with  me." 

In  the  railway-car  the  Major  bent  towards 
Eric  and  whispered,  — 

••I  have  learned  something  about  your 
iather." 

"What  is  it?" 

•*  Something  good  for  you  and  for  me. 
Your  father,  who  has  gone  to  the  eternal 
home,  belonged  to  our  brotherhood.  It  is 
jour  right  to  claim  assistance,  and  my  duty 


to  give  it.  I  only  beg  that  you  will  never 
thank  me ;  we  are  not  allowed  to  thank  one 
another." 

At  the  first  station  the  Major  took  Eric 
aside,  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  made 
a  positive  agreement  as  to  salary,  indemni- 
fication at  dismissal,  and  pension  afler  the 
completion  of  the  tutorship.  Eric  treated 
the  subject  with  indifference,  and  the  Major 
gave  him  to  understand  that  he  had  full 
power  to  grant  all  his  demands.  He  ad- 
vised Eric  to  strike  now  while  the  iron  was 
hot.  But  Eric  not  seeming  at  all  disposed 
to  take  up  with  the  advice,  the  Major  de- 
sisted, murmuring  to  himself,  — 

••Here  now,  Fraulein  Milch  is  always 
saying  that  I  am  not  practical;  and  here 
now  is  a  man  who  is  so  learned,  and  can 
turn  himself  round  and  face  about  seven 
times  before  I  can  get  up  on  my  feet,  and 
he  is  ever  so  much  less  practical  than  I  am." 

The  Major  was  almost  delighted  that  Eric 
was  so  unpractical ;  he  could  tell  Fraulein 
Milch  all  about  it. 

On  the  way  the  diamond  ring  was  re- 
deemeil,  and  Eric  said  to  Roland,  — 

**  Let  your  father  take  the  ring ;  I  would 
prefer  that  you  would  not  wear  a  ring  for 
the  future." 

Roland  gave  the  ring  to  his  father,  and 
the  Major  said,  humming  to  himself,  — 

••  He  has  him !  He  has  him  by  bit  and 
curb." 

It  was  evening  when  they  drove  by  the 
small  vine-covered  house.  Roland  pointed 
out  the  house  to  Eric  with  glistening  eyes, 
but  uttered  no  word.  ,  Thev  drove  into  the 
grounds  of  Villa  Eden,  where  the  air  was 
laden  with  the  fragrance  of  roses,  for  all 
the  roses  in  Sonnenkamp's  garden  were  in 
fresh  bloom. 

••  We  have  it,"  cried  the  architect  from 
the  castle  to  the  Major,  as  he  was  getting 
out. 

'*  Have  what  ?  " 

••  We  have  found  the  castle-spring." 

••  And  we  have  Aim,"  cried  the  Major, 
pointing  to  Eric. 

And  from  this  da^,  the  Major  began 
many  of  his  stories  with  the  words,  — 

••  At  the  time  I  rode  with  Herr  Sonnen« 
kamp  in  the  extra  train." 
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BOOK  y.     GHAPTBll  I. 
BIOH  ABOVE. 

Thb  rosebuds  in  the  garden  had  opened 
in  the  spring  night,  and  rare  flowers  blos- 
somed out  in  the  soul  of  the  youth. 

With  transcendent  delight,  Roland  wel- 
comed his  recovered  teacher  to  the  house. 
He  went  in  high  spirits  to  his  mother^s  room, 
but  she  was  so  exhausted  that  he  could  not 
see  h^.  He  forgot  Friiulein  Perini^s  dis- 
tant reserve  towards  him,  and  announced 
to  her  jubilantly,  that  Eric  was  there,  and 
would  now  remain ;  she  was  just  to  say  so 
to  his  mother. 

**  And  have  you  no  inquiries  to  make 
libout  the  Chevalier  P  " 

**No:  I  know  that  he  is  gone;  he  was 
not  with  mo  even  when  he  was  here.  Ah, 
forgive  me,  I  don^t  know  what  I  am  sarins ! 
O,  why  does  not  the  whole  world  rejoice!'' 

Roland^s  rejoicing  received  the  first  check 
when  Friiulein  Perini  said,  that  no  one  could 
estimate  correctly  the  inconsolable  distress 
which  his  mother  had  suffered  from  his 
flight. 

The  boy  stood  still,  but  he  felt  assured 
that  now  all  would  go  well ;  that  everybody 
must  DOW  be  well  and  stsong. 

He  came  across  Joseph  in  the  court,  and 
joyfully  informed  him  that  he  now  was  ac- 

Suainted  with  his  native  citv ;  he  nodded  to 
11  the  servants,  he  greeted  the  Jiofses,  the 
trees,  the  do^ ;  all  must  know  and  rejoice 
in  the  fact  that  Eric  was  here.  The  ser- 
Tants  looked  at  Roland  in  astonishment, 
and  Bertram,  the  coachman,  drew  his  long 
beard  through  the  fingers  of  both  hands,  and 
said, — 

.    "  The  young  master  has  got,  during  these 
two  days,  a  man^s  voice. ^ 

Joseph  smilingly  added :  — 

**  Yes,  indeed,  a  single  day  at  the  Uni- 
Tersity  has  made  him  a  different  being.  And 
what  a  being ! " 

In  fact,  Itoland  was  wholly  different.  He 
returned  to  his  home  as  from  a  voyage ;  yes, 
even  as  from  another  world :  he  could  not 
comprehend  how  everything  should  appear 
so  coanged,  illuminated  so  brightly ;  he  had 
been  alone  with  himself,  and  had  gained 
possession  of  himself  in  solitude. 

Eric  had  made  no  definite  agreement 
about  his  salary,  and  Sonnenkamp  said  to 
the  Major,  smihng :  — 

'*Xhese  enthusiastic  Idealists  have  a 
concealed  oolicy.  The  man  does  as  people 
do  when  tney  are  invited  to  dinner;  they 
let  themselves  be  served  by  the  host  and 
hostess  with  some  nice  dish,  and  so  receive 
a  lai^er  share  than  they  would  have  helped 
themselves  to.** 


Eric  had  only  made  one  demand,  that  h« 
should  inhabit  with  Roland  the  house-turret, 
remote  from  all  noise,  and  furnishing  an 
extensive  prospect.  This  was  granted,  and 
Eric  felt  nimself  strangely  free  in  thest 
handsome,  spacious  rooms,  with  their  out- 
look upon  the  river  and  the  landscape. 

How  confined  is  one*s  life  in  those  small, 
close  apartments  of  the  University-lown, 
and  yet  how  far  the  spirit  can  extend  itself 
beyond  that  narrow  enclosure !  And  these 
carpets,  this  elegant  furniture,  how  soon 
will  it  become  an  ordinary  thing,  forgotten 
and  unconsidered,  like  the  wide  view  of  the 
landscape !  It  seemed  to  Eric  as  free,  aa 
inspiring,  and  as  commanding,  as  if — ba 
himself  ku^hed  when  the  comparison  came 
into  his  mmd-^as  if  he  were  living  on 
horseback.  We  can  fo  verf  comfortabljr 
over  hill  and  vale  with  a  light  walking- 
staff,  but  to  sit  on  horseback,  and  course 
away,  with  a  double,  triple  strength  united 
to  our  own,  and  elevating  us  above  tluf 
ordinary  level,  this  is  a  rare  exhilaration. 

Roland  came  to  Eric,  and  he  expressed  to 
the  boy  his  joy  at  the  beautiful  and  peacefitl 
life  they  would  live  here;  but  Roland 
begged:  — 

"Qive  me  somethinff  to  do,  some^hin^ 
right  hard ;  try  and  think  of  something." 

Eric  perceived  the  boy's  state  of  exdtei- 
ment;  sitting  down  near  him,  he  took  hia 
hand,  and  showed  him  that  life  seldom  fiir> 
nished  a  single  deed'  on  which  one  could 
employ  the.  whole  strength  of  his  volantaiy 
powers;  they  would  work  quietly  anid 
steadily,  and  make  each  other  wiser  and 
better.  The  boy  was  contented,  and  looked 
at  Eric  as  if  he  would,  with  his  eyes,  dr»fr 
him  into  his  soul,  and  make  him  his  own*. 
Then  he  lightly  touched  Eric's  shoulder,  aa 
if  to  be  newly  assured  that  he  was  really^ 
with  him. 

Now  they  put  things  in  order,  and  Ro* 
land  was  glad  to  render  all  kinds  of  assist^ 
ance.  In  spite  of  his  former  deliberatioii, 
Eric  had  entered  upon  the  new  relation  ao 
unexpectedly,  and  plunged  into  it  so  sud- 
denly, that  ne  had  hardly  settled  upon  any- 
thing. Then  there  was  so  much  to  be  db* 
cussed  with  his  mother,  deciding  what  he 
would  take  with  him,  and  what  he  would 
leave  behind,  that  they  postponed  all  to  a 
future  arrangement  by  letter. 

When  temporary  order  was  establishedt 
Eric  complied  with  Roland's  request  to  go 
with  him  upon  the  platform  of  the  tower. 
They  sat  down  here,  and  looked  about,  for 
a  long  time,  in  every  direction.  Eric  coold 
not  restrain  himself  from  tolling  the  bojr. 
how  new  and  beautiful  all  life  appeared  to 
him.    They  had  formeriy  built  castles  upon 
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Om  Mgiitfl,  for  Btrife,  for  feuds,  and  for 
lobbeiy  of  travellert  upon  the  bigfaiway ;  bat 
ve,  ire  work  with  the  powers  of  nature,  we 
Mdeavor  to  gain  wealth,  and  then  we  with- 
draw, and  pbice  our  dwelling  upon  an  ele* 
Tiled  site,  m  some  lovely  vaUey,  and  desire 
to  take  in  only  the  eternal  beanty,  which  no 
one  can  take  away.  The  ^at  river  be* 
COOKS  a  highway,  akms  which  indostrious 
aid  noble  men  erect  their  habitations.  The 
generaUons  after  us  will  be  obliged  to  say 
Uttt,  at  this  time,  men  began  to  pay  loyal 
homoige  to  nature,  as  had  never  before  been 
piidin.tbe  history  of  humanity;  this  is  a 
lew  relimn,  even  if  it  has  no  outward  form, 
ind  shall  never  aoqnire  any. 
'  "*^Goon  speaking,  go  on,  on  fnrther,"  said 
loland,  nestling  up  to  £ric ;  he  could  not 
My  that  he  would  like  to  hear  jtist  the 
iO«iBd  o£  his  voice ;  he  closed  his  eye9  and 
«ied  again :  ^  Gro  on  speaking  I  ^ 
■  £ric  understood  the  imploring  call,  and 
vent  on  to  relate,  how,  when  he  stood 
for  the  first  time  upon  the  Bighi,  lookii^  at 
the  setting  sun,  he  had  been  impressed  with 
tike  thought  whether  there  might  not  be  some 
fsm,  some  service,  by  wmch  the  devo- 
tkmal  feelings  of  these  assembled  specta- 
tors, in  this  temple  of  nature,  might  find 
expression.  He  had  learned  that  this  was 
inposffible,  and  perhaps  was  not  needful : 
BiAure  iinparts  to  each  one  a  joy  of  his  own, 
sad  joy  m  nature  to  each  a  private  foel- 
mg  of  devotion,  in  which  no  others  can 
lure.  Then  extolling  the  happiness  of 
leiag  able  thus  in  one^s  own  house,  on  a 
tower  erected  br  one*s  self,  to  appropriate 
Ae  world,  and  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  he 
Aowed  how  wealth,  its  pursuit,  and  its 
possesion  might-  be  the  basis  of  a  grand 
aoral  and  social  benefit.  Riches,  he  ex^ 
pUned,  were  only  a  result  of  freedom,  of 
tke  unfettered  employment  of  activities, 
lad  must  have  oniy  freedom  as  their  result- 
at  product. 

Roland  was  happy ;  he  did  not  compre- 
hnd  the  whole,  but  he  felt,  for  the  first 
tiMA,  that  wealUi  was  neither  to  be  de- 
ipbed  nor  to  be  ffloried  in.  All  his  teaoh- 
en»  hitherto,  had  endeavored  to  impress 
ipDA  him  either  the  one  -view  or  the  other. 

Joseph  came  to  the  tower,  and  asked 
vfaetber  Brio  and  Roland  wished  to  dine 
together  in  their  room ;  he  was  answered  in 
the  afiinnative.  They  were  happy,  sitting 
tigether,  and  Roland  cried  :-- 

**Wetwo  dwell  upon  an  island;  and  if 
lever  Hve  in  the  castle,  you  must  also  live 
^ritk  me.  Do  you  know  what  one  thing 
iKwelwantf 

**  Bow  I  jron  want  one  thing  more  ?  ^ 
'^'^Tts;  ICaana   ought   to   be  with   na. 


Don't  yon  think  she  is  now  blinking  of 
usP"  * 

*•  Probably  not  of  me." 

**  Yes,  indeed !  I  have  written  to  her  about 
joaj  and  this  evening  I  am  going  to  write 
again,  and  tell  her  everything. '^ 

Eric  was  puzzled,  for.  a  moment :  he  did 
not  know  wnat  be  ought  to  do.  Ought  he 
to  restrain  the  boy  from  writing  about  him  f 
There  was  no  reason  for  doing  so,  and  he 
would  nc^  disturb  Roland's  impartial  caa* 
dor. 


u. 
A  spirit's  voice  by  kiqht. 

Roland  was  writing  in  his  room,  and«  a^ 
he  wrote,  freauenUy  uttering  the  words 
aloud  to  himself  !Eric  sat  sUent,  looking 
at  the  lamp.  What  was  the  use  now  of 
wishing?  He  stood  in  front  of  the  un- 
packed books ;  there  were  but  few.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  minutes  before  going  to 
the  train,  lie  had  sone  once  more  ii^  his 
father's  study,  and  locked  up  tUe  papers 
left  by  him;  glancing  his  eye  around  the 
library,  he  took  down  a  book,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Sparks's  handsome  edition  of  the 
works  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  This  volume 
contained  the  autobiography  and  the  con- 
tianation  of  the  life.  §ome  leaves  were  in- 
serted in  the  handwriting  of  his. father. 

And  BOW  he  read,  on  this  the  first  night 
of  hia  new  occupation,  these  words,  — 

'*Look  at  this  I  Here  is  a  real  man, 
the  genius  of  sound  understanding  and  of 
steadfast  will.  Electricity  is  always  here 
in  the  atmosphere,  but  does  not  concent 
trate  itself  and  become  visible  lightning. 

**  This  is  genius.  Genius  is  nothing  but 
electricity  collected- in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  soul. 

With  this  book  a  man  would  not  be 
alone,  if  he  were  alone  on  an  island ;  he 
would  be  in  the  midst  of  the  world. 

'*  No  philosopher,  no  poet,  no  statesman, 
no  Mtisan,  no  member  of  the  learned  pro* 
fessions,  and  yet  all  of  these  combinea  in 
one ;  a  pet  son,  with  Nature  for  his  mother 
and  Experience  for  hb  nurse ;  an  outcast 
son,  who,  without  scientific  guidance,  finds 
by  himself  all  medicinal  herbs  in  the  wild 
woods. 

**  If  I  had  a  youth  to  educate,  not  ^  any 
special  calling,  but  that  he  might  become  a 
genniae  man  and  a  good  citizen,  I  would 
place  my  hands  upon  his  head  and  sar, 
*•  My  son,  become  like  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin —  no^  -^not  this ;  develop  tbinaown  be- 
ine,  as  Benjamin  Franklin  developed  his.' " 

Erie  rested  his  chin  upon  his  hand,  and 
gazed  out  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
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Wkai  IB  ikat?  Art  tkere  miracles  in 
our  life  ?  He  looked  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  as  if  he  must  have  heard  the  voice 
of  bis  ikth«r ;  as  if  be  had  not  written,  but 
was  spealdn^  the  words,  -^  My  Mn»  beconR 
like  Beujamin  Franklin  I 

Eric,  widt  great  effort,  cootiiHied  bis 
reading:  — 

**lt  is  indeed  wcU  for  xm  to  form  our- 
•elres  alter  the  first  men  of  Uie  old  world, 
the  period  of  generative,  eiementarj  exist- 
ence; the  characters  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Homer  are  not  the  creations  of  a  single, 
highly  endowed  mmd,  but  they  are  the  em- 
bodiments of  the  primitive,  national  spirit 
in  distinct  forms,  and  embrace  a  far  wider 
compass  than  the  span  of  iodividnul  eodst- 


**  Understand  me  well.  I  say,  I  know  in 
modem  history  no  other  man,  according  to 
whose  method' of  livb|^  and  thinking  anum 
of  our  day  can  form  himself,  except  Beoja'- 
min  Franklin. 

**  Why  not  Washington,  wiio  was  so  great 
and  pure'? 

*'  Washington  was  a  soldier  and  a  states- 
man, bat  he  was  not  an  original  discoverer 
of  the  world  within  himself,  and  an  nn- 
iblder  of  that  world  from  his  Own  inner  be- 
ing^. He  exerted  influence  by  ruling  and 
guiding  others;  Franklin,  by  ruling  and 
guidini;  himself. 

'*  When  the  time  shall  ever  come,  and  it 
will  come,  that  battles  shcii  be  spoken  of 
as  in  this  day  we  speak  of  cannibals ;  when 
honorable,  industrious,  humane  labors  shall 
oonstituto  the  history  of  humanity,  then 
Franklin  will  be  acknowledged* 

'*  I  would  not  willingly  fall  into  thatsancti* 
monious  tone,  the  remnant  of  pulpit  oratory, 
that  comes  out  in  us  whenever  we  approach 
the  etomal  sanctities ;  and  1  hope  our  tone 
must  be  wholly  different  from  that  of  those 
ivho  claim  to  speak  in  the  name  of  a  spirit 
which  they  themselves  do  not  possess. 

'*  Grod  manifested  himself  to  Moses,  Jesus, 
Mohammed  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert ; 
to  Sphioxa  in  the  solitude  of  the  ttudy :  to 
Franklin  in  the  solitude  of  the  sea.'*  (This 
last  clause  was  stricken  out,  and  then  again 
inserted.)  '*  Franklin  is  the  man  of  sober 
understanding,  who  knows  nothing  of  en* 
thusiasm. 

'*  The  world  wot^  not  have  much- beauty 
if  all  human  beings  were  like  Franklin ;  his 
nature  is  wholly  destituto  of  the  romantic 
element,  (to  be  expressed  differently,"  was 
written  in  the  mamn,  and  attention  called 
to  it  by  a  cross,)  '*  but  the  world  would  have 
uprightness,  truthfulness,  indastrioasness, 
and  helpfulness.'  Now  they  use  the  word 
love,  and  take  delight  in  their  beautifol 


sentiments ;  but  you  are  permitted  to  s|>eak 
about  love  when  you  have  satisfied  tiiM« 
four  requirements.^'  (This  last  sentenoe  wai 
underlined  with  red  inx.) 

*  *  in  Franklin  tbore  is  something  of  Sooi%» 
tos,  and  there  is  specially  noticeable  a  ha{^f^ 
vein  of  humor ;  Franklia  ei\joys  also  a  good 
laugh. 

*«  Franklin  is,  through  and  through,  good 
prose,  intelligible,  trans|^arent,  compact. 

**  We  do  not  have  to  educate  geniuses  in 
the  world*  Every  genius  trains  hiraaeU^ 
and  can  have  no  other  trainer.  In  the 
world  we  have  to  form  substantial,  eaev- 
getic  members  of  the  common  weai.  Whiyt 
thou  dost  specially,  whether  thou  makea4 
shoe-pegs  or  iMtrble  staUivs,  is  iy>t  my  busi- 
ness but  thine. 

**  We  shall  never  be  in  a  right  position  ia 
regard  to  the  world,  if  we  do  not  believe  ia 
purity,  in  the  noblest  motives ;  the  iomosi  • 
of  humanity  is  revealed  to  us  only  on  this 
condition.  There  is  no  better  coat-of-«aail 
against  assaults,  than  faith  in  the  good  whi^ 
oUiers  do,  and  which  one  Ia  to  So  hiuiself^ 
one  hears  thea^  within,  the  inspiring  tones 
of  martial  music,  and  marches  wito  lighH 
and  free  stop  onward  through  the  conteal 
of  life. 

**It  is  the  distinguishing  and  favorable 
featore  in  Franklin's  life,  Umt  he  is  the  seL^  ! 
made  man ;  he  is  self-taught,  and  has  dta- 
oovered  by  himself  the  forces  of  nature  And 
the  treasures  of  science ;  he  is  the  repre* 
sentative  of  those,  who,  transplanted  from 
£urope  to  America  and  in  danger  of  detori* 
oration  and  decay,  attained  a  wholly  new 
development. 

**  If  we  could  have,  like  antiquity,  a  myth* 
ological  embodiment  of  tliat  world  which  ia  t 
caUed  America,  which  carried  with  it  the 
^ods  of  Europe,'^!  mean  those  historidil 
ideas  which  the  colonists  carried  over  with 
them,  and  yet  freely  adopted  into  their  own 
organic  life,  —  would  you  have  thisse  idoM 
embodied  in  a  human  fom,— hero  stands 
Benjamin  Franklin.  He  was  wise,  and  no 
one  taught  him ;  he  was  religious,  and  had 
no  church ;  he  was  a  lover  of  men,  and  yet  ! 
knew  very  well  how  bad  they  were% 

*  *  He  not  only  laiew  how  to  draw  the  lightr 
ning  from  the  clouds,  but  also  the  stormy 
elements  of  passion  fVom  the  tempers  or 
men ;  he  has  laid  hold  of  those  prudential 
maxims  which  are  a  security  against  dea* 
truction,  and  which  fit  one  for  self-guidaBoe* 

'*  The  reason  why  I  should  take  him  for  a 
master  and  a  ^ide  in  the  education  of  k 
human  being,  is  this:— he  represents  tba 
simple,  healthv,  human  understanding,  tha 
firmly  established  and  the^safe ;  not  t£o  er- 
ratic spirit  of  genius,  but  those  virtues  of 
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kead  mdof  iieartiHiiek  steadulyaiid  qvletty 
pPMwCe  maa^s  aociidi  bappineas  and  his 
moral  well-being. 

*^  Luther  was  the  eoaqoeror  of  the  middle 
ages ;  Frajaklio  is  the  firat  in  modern  tiaefl 
'to  BMike  hifliself.  The  modem  man  ia  no 
longw  a  martyr;  LttCber  waa  none,  and 
Franklin  still  less.    No  martyrdom. 

**  Franklin  haa  introduced  into  the  world 
BO  new  maxim,  but  ho  haa  expveased  with 
simplicity  those  whivh  an  honest  man  eaa 
find  in  hunself. 

**  In  what  Franklin  ia,  and  in  what  he  ini* 
pnrts,  there  is  nothing  peculiar,  nothing  ex- 
ciftii^,  nothing  aarpnsmg,  nothing  myateci* 
ons,  nothing  brilliant  nor  daaaling ;  it  is  the 
water  of  liie,  the  water  which  aH  oreatnres 
stand  in  need  of.^*  (Here  at  was  written  en 
liba  margin,  —  Deep  apringa  are  yet  to  be 
Voved  for,  and  to  be  fonnd  here) .  *<  The  man 
•of  the  past  eiglU»enth  oentury  had  no  idea 
•f  the  people,  could  haTO  none,  for  ia  waa 
wroi^  and  i*efined  out  Of  ikm  free  thinking 
thirt  prevailed  enren  to  the  ¥ery  end  of  the 
oenaury,  even  to  the  revohation. 

«*  He  who  creates  anew  atandb  in  a  atrango 
and  hostile,  or,  at  leaat,  independent  attt* 
Inde  towards  tbaa  whieh  already  eatists. 

**  Franklin  is  the  son  of  this  age ;  he  reeog- 
aiaea  only  the  io-bom  worth  of  men,  not 
ikm  inherited.  (Deeper  hoeing  is  yet  to  be 
done  here).'' 

With  paler  ink^  onridentiiy  later,  it  waa 
written,  — 

«*It  is  not  by  chanee,  tiwi  this  fimt  not 
xmfy  firee-thittking,  *-  formal^  phikMophera 
irere  this,  — *  but  sJao  free>aeting  man  was  » 
fester. 

.  **  in  the  sdiere  of  books  fies  not  the  hero- 
iMB,— *-I  beueve  that  tbs  period  of  hereto 
development  is  past,  -«-  bnt  the  manhood  of 
4m  new  age. 

**  Because  our  influence  is  exertedthron^ 
books,  there  can  be  no  kager  any  grand, 
pateonal  mimifeatation  ef  power.''  (Hsce 
Were  two  interro^tion*pointa  and  two  es« 
^amation-points  m  brocacets,  and  there  was 
irritten  in  pencil  aeroea  this,  last  remark,  *- 
*'  This  can  be  better  said."^ 

Then  at  the  coaehiaion  there  was  written 
in  blue  ink,  — 

^  Abstract  ndea  can  form  no  diaracter, 
w>  human  bein^,  and  can  create  no  work 
of  art.  The  livm^  nian,  and  the  concrete 
ipsrk  of  art  contain  all  rules,  as  lanfpaffe 
eontains  all  grammar,  and  these  are  the 
good  and  the  beautiful. 

**  He  who  knows  the  real  men  who  have 
preceded  him,  so  that  tiier  live  again  in 
■Rn,  entevs  into  their  circle;  ha  seta  his 
fiMnpoB  the  holy  ground  of  exislanoe»  ha 


ia  eenseomted  thronsh  the  predeoessors  who 
trode  it  before  him." 

And  again,  in  a.  trembling  band«  there 
was  written,  at  a  late  period^  ohmr  aeroaa 
the  previons  writing:-^ 

"Whoever  takes  a  part  in  the  up4)nild« 
ing  of  the  8tsAe  and  the>  community,  who- 
ever fills  an  office  and  makes  laws*  wbooTer 
sianda  in  the  midat  of  the  science  of  his 
time,  becomes  antiquated  in  the  course  ef 
the  new  ehnMaatfon  that  ancceeda  him ;  ha 
is  not,  by  virtue  of  his  position,  an  avcho* 
typal  pattern  of  the  coming  age.  He  only 
is  so,  who  dlscena,  ^onrs  up,  lays  hold  of 
and  establishes  anew,  those  eternal  laws  of 
the  human  spirit;  whieh  are  the  same  from 
the  beginning  and  throughout  all  time; 
therefore  FrankliA  ia  not  a  pattern,  but 
rather  a  method." 

And  now,  finaH^,  came  the  woorda,  whi^ 
were  twice  undeclmed :  — 

'''My  last  maxim  ia  this :  —  *  Organia 
lifo,  abstract  laws  i  *  We  ean  make  brandy 
oat  of  grain,  hut.  not  grain  out  of  brandy.. 
lie  who  nnderatands  thai,  has  all  that  X 
have  to  say.'* 

Eric  had  read  so  far,  and  now  he  leaned 
back,  and  endeavored  to  form  an  idea  ci 
his  father's  thought^  and  to  catch  the  whole 
meaning  ef  these  often  half-expressed  utt6r- 
ances* 

He  fi^  as  if  he  were  walking  upon  a 
mo«otai»tep  in  the  midst  of  elouda,  and 
yet  seemg  the  path  and  the  goal. 

He  placed  hts  hand  upon  the  mannaerigt 
leaves,  and  a  happy  smile  came  over  hik 
countenance;  then  he  arose,  and  almost 
langhed  afood,  for  dm  repression  of  thn 
arehiteet,  on  his  arrfml,  occurred  to  him. 

••Weh«¥«it!  " 

••^  Yea,''  he  cnied,  "  I  have  it,  I  have  the 
spring,  from  which  clear,  sparkling  water 
saall  flow  forth  for  Roland  and  for  me." 

He  found  no  rest ;  he  opened  the  window* 
and  looked  out  for  a  long  time  on  the  ni^t. 
The- air  waa  foil  of  the  iragrance  of  ros^ 
the  sky  futt  of  the  glory  of  stars  ;  occasion* 
alhf  a  nigbtin^e  sang,  and  then  ceased, 
while  in  th»  dwtance,  where  the  river  waa 
dammed  up,  the  frogs  kept  up  a  noisy 

NowErio  heaord a  man's. voice  —  it  is  the 
voice  of  Pranken  below  on  the  bakwny^— 
which  waa  saying  in  a  leud  tone^  -^ 

**  We  attach  much,  too  much  importance 
to  it.  Such  a  family-tntor  ought  properly 
to  wear  a  livery ;  tmut  would  be  the  best." ' 

*^Yon  are  very  merry  to*day,"  replied 
Sonnenkanqpe 

**On  the  contrary,  very  serious;  the  aar 
vred  order  «f  things,  without  which  neither 
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society  Dor  tbe  state  can  exist,  has  a  rare 
support  in  the  differences  of  tank  being 
maintained,  if  each  one  shows  his  particular 
daM.    Service  —  '* 

Eric  closed  the  window  sofUy ;  he  deemed 
it  unworthy  to  listen. 

The  nightingales  sang  outside  in  the 
thicket,  and  the  frogs  croakod  in  the  swamp. 

•<  Each  sings  in  its  own  way^''  said  Enc 
to  himself,  as  he  thought  of  the  cheering 
words  of  his  father,  and  the  ezpressioa  of 
the  young  baron. 

OHAPTBt  m. 
THB  OLD  UNDBB  ▲  NKW  FACE. 

On  the  morning,  Roland  wanted  to  ride 
before  doing  any  thing  else;  but  Eric, 
whose  maxim  was  that  the  day  could  be 
consecrated  only  by  taking  some  good  in* 
fluence  into  die  soul,  nuide  him  read  aloud 
the  first  chapter  of  Benjamin  Franklin^s  an* 
tobiography.  This  was  the  dedicatory  act 
df  their  new  occupation,  and  when  the^ 
were  called  to  breakfast,  both  were  very  ani- 
mated. They  could  take  ah  eqrual  satisfkc- 
tion  with  Frfiulein  Perini,  who  returned 
fVom  mass  with  Herr  tou  Pranken. 

Eric  had  not  mistaken,  Pranken  was 
there.  He  greeted  Eric  with  a  sort  of 
studied  respectfulness,  but  he  fulfilled,  after 
bis  way,  the  demands  of  sincerity ;  whilst 
he,  as  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  coooeal, 
openly  acknowledged  that  he  mtd  frequently 
thought  it  would  be  better  that  Erie  should 
not  enter  upon  the  position,  with  great  de- 
cision, and  in  a  tone  of  satislaction,  he 
added  to  this,  that  there  were  mysterious 

Eresentiments  in  the  soul,  which  we  must 
umbly  acknoiriedge;  and  so  this  self- 
willed  act  of  RolamTs  was  the  finger  of  (ate, 
which  laid  upon  Eric,  as  upon  all  the  others, 
the  duty  of  compliance. 

Eric  looked  at  Pranken  in  utter  amace- 
ment.  He  had  mistaken  this  man ;  Pranken 
brought  forward  principles  of  conduct 
which  he  should  never  have  sc^ppoted,  nor 
would  now  have  attributed  to  bm. 

The  breakfast  passed  off  cheerfully;  the 
amusement  was  at  the  Major^s  e3q>ehse, 
more  indeed  while  absent,  dian  while  pres- 
ent. He  had  naturally  narrated  to  Pranken 
the  terrors  of  the  extra  train,  and  Phmken 
knew  how  to  tell  the  story  again  very  much 
to  their  entertainment ;  he  could  imitate  the 
MaJor^s  thick  way  of  tidking,  and  Frauletn 
Milch  was  always  spoken  of  as  Frttulein 
Milch  with  the  bhick  eyes  and  the  white 
cap* 

After  breakfast,  Eric  requested  Herr 
Somienkamp  that  he  and  Roland  might,  for 


the  future,  be  excused  fnim  this  braakfksi^: 
ing  in  common,  and  might  be  left  idone  t9«f 
gether  until  dinner-time. 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 
Eric  explained  that  he  asked  this  on  ther 
first  day,  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
precedent  of  custom  established.  It  mm 
thoroughly  needful  to  keep  Roland  undi»i 
turbed,  and  in  a  persistent  deterrainadon ; 
this  could  only  be  done  by  leaving,  to  tbeoL 
at  least  half  <Kf  the  day,  end  the  freshness 
of  the  morning.  Sonnenkamp  agreed  to  it*: 
shrugffing  his  shoulders. 

At  br^ikfast  it  had  been  casually  oieM 
tinned  that  Bella  and  €!lodwig  would  dine 
with  them  to-day. 

Eric  saw  at  onoe  die  chief  difiknlty  of  * 
his  callmg,  which  lay  in  the  liability  of  4ii>4 
versions  becoming  interruptions.  He  drew 
a  line  of  demarkimon  between  himsdf  aad' 
all  die  household,  especbdlv  Sonnenkampy) 
which  was  not  expresslv  defined,  but  yeti 
could  not  be  overstepped ;  and  this  was  am 
much  the  more  difilcmlt,  as  Eric  was  nofei 
taciturn,  and  readily  entered  into  the  din^ 
cussion  of  all  matters.  But  what  was  tins 
lineP  Thttpe  was  a  something  in  him  whsob 
said  to  each  one  that  he  must  not  ask  moiw: 
than  Eric  was  rawly,  on  his  part,  to  answer. 
He  labored  with  Roland,  and  found  oo^ 
where  the  boy  was  well-grounded  in  knowi* 
edge,  whore  there  was  only  a  partial  defi- 
ciency, and  iriiere  there  was  total  igiM»^ 
ranee. 

A  carriage  drove  into  the  court.  Roland 
looked  towards  Eric.  He  did  not  appear 
to  have  heard  the  ratding  wheels.  i 

"Your  friends  have  arrived,"  said  Ro^ 
land.  He  avoided  saying  that  he  himeelf 
was  very  impadent  to  greet  Clodwig  and 
Bella,  and,  under  the  form  of  a  reprimand^ 
to  receive  praise  for  execudiuf  the  bold 
deed.  But  iSrio  insisted  that  my  had  no 
friends  except  duty ;  that  there  was  nothing 
and  nobody  there  for  then  nntii  they  had 
performed  their  dnt^. 

Roland  clasped  his  hands  tighdy  together 
under  the  table,  and  cooipeUed  faimMlf  to 
be  quiet. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  mathematieal 
axiom,  he  said,  — 

"Excuse  me,  they  have  fiuteaed  Griffin 
by  a  chain,  I  know  it  bjr  his  bark ;  the^ 
must  not  do  it:  it  spois  him.^ 

"  Let  Griffin  and  everythmg  else  alom; 
all  must  wait,**  Eric  saul,  mamtaining.  hia 
stand. 

Bolaaid  pranced  like  a  hone  who  feeb  the 
rein  and  spun  of  the  rider* 

6ooa«  however,  Eric  went  with  Rokod 
down  into  the  court.  Roland  was  right; 
Griffin  was  chained*    He  loosed  hinit  and 
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both  hoj  asd  dog  teemed  onchained,  madly 
apordng  together. 

Bella  was  with  Fraa  Ceree. 

A  senrant  informed  £ric  that  Cotnt 
Glodwig  was  expedinff  him.  Olodwig 
oame  to  meet  £nc  with  great  cordiality, 

Eeted  him  as  a  neighbor,  and  rejoiced 
t  the  boy  had  exhibited  so  much  energy. 

**  If  we  were  living  in  the  ancient  times,^* 
he  added,  **  the  boy  woald  have  received  a 
saw  name  from  this  exploit."  What  Clodwig 
iflid  of  Boland  was,  at  the  same  time,  noble 
in  sentiment  and  good  in  the  manner  of  ex- 
pression. 

'  When  they  were  at  the  dinner-table,  Eric 
heard  in  what  way  Bella  jested  with  Boland ; 
the  boy  was  beaming  with  delight,  for  Bella 
lold  him  of  the  hero,  Roland. 

Eric  was  greeted  in  a  friendly  bat  meas- 
ured way,  by  Bella ;  she  called  him  repeat- 
edly, '*  Ilerr  Neighbor,"  and  was  extremely 
unconstrained,  ft  conld  seem  to  her  now 
m  a  langhable  piece  of  pmdeiy  and  timid- 
kf^  that  she  had  endeavored  at  one  time  to 
exert  an  infloence  to  remove  Eric  from  the 
vkinity.  Had  tMb  the  man  made  an  nnn- 
■nal  impression  upon  her  P  It  appeared  to 
her  now  like  a  dream,  like  a  mistiJra. 

Erie  had  thought  of  this  first  meeting  with 
taort  of  anxiety;  now  he  chided  also  his 
vanity. 

**  Shall  yon  have  the  library  of  yonr  la- 
ther brought  here  ? ""  asked  Clodwig. 

Eric  replied  affirmatively*  and  Bella 
stored  at  bim.  He  knew  now  why  Bella 
yd  been  so  iadiflbrent  and  unconcerned; 
W  had  received  money  fVom  her  husband, 
■id  he  now  ranked,  therefore,  very  diflfor- 
enly  in  her  estimation. 

At  dinner  he  saw  Fran  Ceres  again,  for 
tb  first  time ;  and  when  he  went  to  her, 
tki  said  in  a  very  low  tone,  '*  I  thank  you," 
bia  nothing  furtner;  the  words  were  very 


ey  were  in  good  spirits  at  table.  They 
hooght  that  tiie  journey  would  be  a  benefit 
tt  Fran  Cerai.  It  woold  be  a  suitable 
neparation  for  the  journey  to  the  baths, 
uie  and  another  day  was  named  for  setting 
mt. 

Eric  did  not  know  what  this  meant ;  Ro- 
hid  saw  his  inquiring  look,  and  said  to 
hr  in  a  low  tone ,— * 

*  We  are  all  going  to  see  Manna,  and 
hrng  her  back  to  journey  with  us  to  the 
bans.    Thb  will  be  jolly  and  fine."" 

Iric  experienced  anew  that  the  chief  diffi- 
Oillr  of  a  lifii  so  aboondin|^  in  means  and  so 
VBcaifined  by  regular  duties  was,  that  every 
«ithi  the  famtfy,  and  the  boy  especially, 
wmhrmg  eithar  in  the  leactioa  fimn 


I  dissipattag  amusement,  or  in  the  expectation 
of  engaging  in  it.  He  would  wait  quietly, 
until  Uie  question  was  asked  him,  in  order 
then  to  make  his  resolute  decision  of  some 
account. 

After  dinner  it  happened,  as  if  by  chance, 
that  Bella  walked  with  Eric.  She  first 
told  him  how  happy  Clodwig  was  that  Eric 
was  to  remain  now  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
then  suddenly  standing  still,  and  with  a 
fiirtively  watchful  look,  she  said,  — 

*'  You  will  shortly  see  Friiulein  Sonnem 
kamp  again." 

••  Yes.  You  journey  with  us,  do  you 
not?" 

'*  No  one  has  so  informed  me." 

Bella  smiled. 

**  But  surely  yon  will  be  glad  to  sea 
Friiulein  Sonnenkamp  again  P  ^' 

**1  did  not  know  that  it  was  she  when  I 
met  her." 

Bella  smiled  again,  and  said,  -* 

'*  I  have  seen  enough  of  the  worid  to  have 
no  prejudice.  The  daughter  of  the  bouse 
and  mv  brother  Otto — Ah,  you  know  well 
enouflm  what  I  wish  to  say." 

*'  No,  gracious  lady,  you  give  me  credit 
for  too  much  wisdom." 

*•*  It  should  offend  me  if  you  are  reserved' 
towards  me,  and  are  on  such  intimate  terma 
with  the  outside  acquaintances  of  the  fami-* 
ly.  The  Major^s  nonsekeeper  boasts  of 
your  bein^  her  favorite,  and  yet  do  yoa 
know  nothmg  of  the  private  betrothal  P  " 

'*  Not  untu  this  moment.  I  offer  my  con^ 
gratulations,  and  I  am  proud,  gracious  lady» 
that  you  initiate  me  with  such  confidingnesa 
into  your  family  affiurs.*^ 

•*Do  you  know,"  cried  Bella  quickly, 
**do  you  know  that  I  promise  myself  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  from  you  ?  " 

''FrommeP    WhatcanldoP" 

"  That  is  not  my  meaning,  to  speak  in 
direct  terms.  I  have  thought  a  ^at  deal 
about  you.  You  are  of  an  impulsive  dispo- 
sition, but  you  are  still  an  enigma  to  me, 
and  I  hope  that  I  abo  am  to  you." 

**  I  had  not  allowed  myself,  indeed—" 

*'I  allow^ou  to  allow  yourself.  Then, 
Herr  Captam,  or  Herr  Doctor,  or  Herr 
Doumay,  but,  at  any  rate,  Herr  Neighbor, 
we  will  make  a  contract.  I  shall  try  to  re- 
solve for  myself  the  contradictions  and 
oddities  of  your  nature,  and  make  such 
investiffations  as  I  am  able  to ;  on  the  other 
hand,  I  allow  you  to  do  the  same  with  me. 
Do  you  not  find  this  attractive  P  " 

*'  Attractive  and  dangerous.^' 

BeUa  straightened  torself  up,  and  Brie 
continued:  — 
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*•  DangeroQS  for  me,  for  jtoq  kaow  wbat 
friend  Hamlet  says,  that  if  our  deserts  are 
kaown,  *  who  can  escape  a  wbippiBe  ?  * " 

**  I  am  glad  that  j<m  are  not  p^ite,  bat 
neither  should  you  be  diffident." 

'^I  mean,  that  it  might  be  dangeroos  for 
me,  not  for  yoa." 

**I  am  too  proud  to  sell,  or  to  throiw 
away  politeness,  as  the  Aostmn  proverb 
•ays." 

**I  am  glad  that  you  ore  too  proud  for 
it  too.'* 

**  And  now  tell  me  in  what  way  you  saw 
Manna,  and  how  she  appeared  to  you." 

Eric  narrated  the  casual  meeting,  and 
how  he  had  first  learned  her  name  through 
the  daughter  of  the  Justice. 

*'  Ah,  indeed,  indeed,  Lina,'*  said  Bella, 
and  her  fineers  moired  rery  rapidly,  as  if 
she  were  playing  a  piano  i&  the  air^  It 
was  an  agreeable  recreatioB  to  look  upon 
the  playing  of  this  sentimental  game,  for 
Lina  had  a  decided  peaefaant  for  Otto. 
But  the  naive  Innocence  knew  very  well 
that  Otto  had  a  preierence  for  Manna,  and 
k  was  not  so  very  bad  a  plan  to  introduce 
to  Manna  so  handsome  a  suitor  as  Eric. 

While  Bella  was  walking  with  Eric, 
Pranken  had  taken  Roland  verv  confid- 
ingly by  the  hand,  and  visited  with  him  the 
stables  and  the  young  dogs;  then  he  led 
him  into  an  unfirequented  part  of  the  park, 
very  remote  from  the  road.  Their  talk 
was  very  naturally  about  Erie,  and  Bolaad 
could  not  find  words  to  tell  how  all-wise 
and  all-good  he  was.  Frankea  rebuked, 
with  a  stem  couatenaace,  the  applioation 
of  such  words  to  a  human  being,  and  he 
impressed  very  strenuously  upon  him,  that 
he  could  learn  much  from  the  woridl^  man 
timt  would  be  adviintageouv  to  him  m  the 
world,  but  there  was  a  highest  which  he 
was  not  to  entrust  to  him,  and  wherein  he 
was  to  be  in  no  way  obedient. 

And  now  he  spoke  of  Manna.  There 
was  an  expression  of  devotion  in  his  words, 
as  well  as  in  his  tone.  He  took  the  book, 
which  he  always  carried  over  his  heart,  out 
of  his  breast-pocket,  and  showed  Roland 
the  exact  place  which  Manna  reads  to-d8>' ; 
by  running  away,  Roland  had  let  several 
slays  slip  without  reading  the  same  pas- 
sages, but  he  could  now  catch  up  by  dili- 
gence. But,  more  than  all,  Herr  Doumay 
need  know  nothing  of  it,  for  no  one  of  a 
different  faith  shoiiud  step  between  Roland 
and  bis  God. 

Pranken  seated  himself  widi  Roland  an* 
dpr  a  great  nut-tree,  by  the  road,  and  read 
aloud  some  expressive-  passages.  The  boy 
looked  at  him  in  wonderment.  The  Wina- 
dievalicr  rode  by ;  he  called  out  a  greeting 


to  Ptanken,  but  the  Utter  retnnied  U  wicli 
only  a  friendly  wave  of  the  hand,  and  coih> 
tinned  his  readiag. 

It  was  like  a  release  to  Roland  when 
Bella  aad  Eric  came  along,  engaged  iaa 
merry,  jestiac  eonveesation.  He  called  ta 
them,  and  shortly  after  joined  Erie;  aad 
Bella  went  by  the  side  of  her  brother,  who 
twirled  his  moustaches  and  surveyed  his 
handsome  boots.  When  Eric  and  Rolaad 
had  departed^  Pranken  straightened  himself 
up,  and  began  to  appeal  diroctly  to  BeUat^s 
Gonseieaee  lor  coquettiag  and  trifling  thua 
with  a  young  man. 

Bella  slo^  stilU  seemingly  at  a  loss 
whether  to  laugh  at  her  broUier  or  sharply 
reprove  hiai ;  but  she  concluded  in  favor  <h- 
the  former  course,  and  ridiculed  the-  ami 
cooivert. 

**Ah,'^  she  crifiKcU  *'you  are  very  pro^ 
erly  afraid  that  this  Herr  Doumay  wdl  W 
pleasing  to  the  glorified  Manna,  and  yo« 
suppose  the  same  ia  regard  to  me.  Xoia 
have  just  hit  it.  The  man  has  something 
bewitching  for  us  women,  provided  we  ar% 
shutiip  in  the  boads  oihredlock,  or  in  * 
convent*" 

Pranken  did  not  fall  in  with  this  toae} 
he  repeated,  that  every  jest,  every  act  of 
trifling,  bordered  upoa  a  sin,  ana  jesting- 
was  liable  to  remove  imperceptibly  Iha 
boundary  line.  He  was  so  aealous^  that 
he  took  the  book  out  of  hia  breast-pockai^ 
aad  read  aloud  to  Bella  a  passage  having 
reference  to  the  subject. 

Bella  lo<d[ed  with  astonishment  whea 
Otto  exhibited  so  nious  a  book:  she 
pointed  out  to  her  brother,  meanwhile 
what  impregnable  virtue  was;  she  maA 
fun  of  the  voung  man,  who  had  a  truly  n- 
voltinff  selfK.'onfideiiee.  Moreover,  Oto 
could  be  wholly  at  rest,  if  there  was  the  aj- 
peavance  of  an  understanding  between  hel 
and  Eric ;  yes,  she  would  willingly  make* 
so  far,  a  sacrifice  for  him ;  her  virtue  would 
be  secure  from  every  misconstruction,  and 
she  would  assume  this  appearance,  in  ordei 
to  firee  Otto  from  a  dangerous  rival. 

*^I  am,  indeed,  in  earnest,^'  she  con* 
eluded.  **  Are  the  good  to  deny  to  their- 
selves  afnendlv  intercourse,  because  t)s 
bad  conceal  under  this  appearance  all  kin^i 
of  baseness?  That  would  be  a  woid 
turned  upside  down;  that  would  be  the  s^h 
jeotion  of  the  good  to  the  evil.^* 

Bella  was  not  aware,  or  she  did  not  tbnk 
it  worth  while  to  take  note  of  it,  that  ihe 
here  set  forth  a  remark  of  her  husbAd* 
Ftanken  looked  at  her  with  surprise.  ITai  < 
he,  in  fiK*t,  misled  bv  his  newly  awal^^ad 
seal,  or  was  this  on^  a  nicelv*woveQ^'eU» 
a  mere  outside  show  of  virtue  r    He  ifts  in 
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perplexitj ;  !ie  was  at  a  loM  wkit  to  say  in 
reply  to  this  jesting  and  playful  tone,  to 
tliese  insimious  and  ilezible  erasions  of  his 

ttStCT. 

C^EAFfBtt  IT. 
A  FRfTStlUTED  PLAK. 

Cric  found  great  diffienlty  in  keeping  his 
pnpil  ste&dily  at  his  lessons,  so  completely 
was  he  taken  up  with  the  thought  of  the 
joomey.  • 

The  day  came  for  the  journey  to  the  con- 
vent ;^  it  was  a  bright  day  of  sunshine. 

Eric  requested  that  he  might  remain 
behind;  Sonnetokamp  immediately  amed, 
adding  kindly  that  it  would  probably  be 
agreeable  to  £lrie  to  have  a  few  quiet  days 
alone.  This  considerateness  appeared  very 
friendly  to  Eric,  who  returned  it  by  saying 
that  it  should  be  his  endeavor  nc^  to  es- 
trange Roland  from  his  fhmily. 

Pranken  drove  over  with  his  sister,  and 
Bdla  told  Eric  that  Clodwig  sent  a  message, 
Begging  for  his  company  during  their  ab- 
sence. Eric  became  thus  aware^  for  the 
€r8t  time,  that  he  had  never  been  expected 
to  join  the  party;  he  immediately  stifled 
the  sensitive  feelings  arising  from  this,  as 
weH  as  from  some  other  occurrences.  Ro- 
bnd  alone  urged  him  pressingly  to  go  with 
Ikem,  saying,  unreservedly,  — 

••  Manna  will  be  very  nmch  vexed  if  you 
do  not  come ;  she  ought  to  see  yon  too.^ 
'^Sonnenkamp  smiled    oddly  at  this  en- 
tmtr,  and  PVanken  turned  away  to  con- 
ceit OTS  features. 

Roland  took  a  most  itfl^ionate  leave  of 
Erie ;  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  was  to  be 
parted  from  him  fbr  hours  and  through 
the  night :  he  promised,*kneanwh)le,  to  tell 
Manna  much  aoout  him.  Something  un- 
i0inil  must  have  been  passing  in  the  boy^s 
tl6nd,  for  just  at  the  moment  of  depMrCure, 
Bb  taid  to  Eric,  — 

'••YoQ  and  the  house,  yofk  don't  go  away 
from  your  place.** 

fcic  pressed  his  hand  warmly. 

They  drove  to  the  steamboat  in  three 
csfriages.  Pranken  with  Frau  Ceres,  Son- 
nenkamp  with  Frtinlein  Perirn  and  Bella, 
and,  in  the  third  carriage,  Roland  and  the 


They  drove  a  short  distance  up  the  river 
fo  tiike  the  boat,  and  as  they  afterwards 
sbol  quickly  past  the  Yilfa,  Eno  was  stand- 
io^  on  the  beautiful,  wooded  hiU,  whence 
*tterew«s  a  view  down  the  stream,  where 
the  mountains  seemed  to  meet  to  compel 
tt0  titer  to  sprtod  out  into  a  hike.  Roland 
vtrei'lBs  bat  from  the  boat»  and  £r|o  an* 


swered  the  greeting  in  th«  Miae  way,  iay- 
ing  to  hiaiseif,  — 

•*  Farewell,  boy  dear  to  my  heart.^ 

Whoever  understtods  the  meama^  of  the 
£ict  that  Eric  could  not  send  a  greeting  mH 
the  distance,  where  it  was  inaudible,  witb>- 
out  speaking  an  earnest  word  of  love*  ^^ 
whoever  nnderstands  this,  has  the  key  to 
the  depths  of  Eric's  character. 

The  boat  pnffsd  by,  the  waves  in  its  wake 
plashed  for  a  while  against  the  shore,  and 
tossed  the  pretty  pleasure-boat  up  and  down, 
then  all  was  still  again.  The  steamboat 
shot  down  the  stream,  and  the  party  on 
board  was  very  cheerful.  Pnmken  occu- 
^ed  himself  with  special  attentions  to  Frau 
CeteSv  who,  wnqpped  i»  Ene  shawls^  sat  oa 
the  deck. 

Roland  had  received  permission  to  take 
Griffin  with  hinu  All  on  board  were  struck 
by  the  handsome  boy,  and  many  expressed 
their  adnsiration  aloud. 

^  For  a  short  distance  the  Wlno-count  and 
his  son,  th»  'Wiae-chevalier,  travelled  with 
them.  The  old  gentleman,  a  tall,  distin- 
^ished-looking  man,  wore  his  red  ribbon 
in  his  button-hole ;  the  young  man  was  very 
much  pleased  to  meet  Pranken  there,  ana 
especially  happy  to  be  able  to  salute  Frav 
Bella. 

Towards  Sonnenkamp  and  his  family  both 
these  old  mhabitants  had  hitherto  borne 
themselves  with  some  reserve ;  to-day  they 
seemed  to  wish  to  change  this  reserve  for  a 
more  friendly  manner,  but  Sonnenkampheld 
back,  not  choosing  ^t  they  should  make 
advances  to  him  now  that  they  saw  him  ia  a 
position  of  honor ;  and  he  was  evidently  re* 
lieved  when  they  left  the  steamer,  at  the 
second  stopping-place,  where  there  was  a 
large  Watei^eure  establishment.  On  te 
landing  stood  the  steward  of  the  prince's 
household  wi^  his  invalid  son,  waiting  for 
the  two  gentlemen.  Bella  received  a  most 
respeetfh!  bow  from  his  Excellency,  and  she 
told  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  as  they  went  on 
their  way,  that  it  was  almost  a  settled  mat* 
tor,  that  the  daughter  of  the  rich  wine-mer* 
chant  was  to  marry  the  invalid  son  of  the 
steward. 

The  day  was  br!^  and  clear;  hardly  a 
breath  of  wind  blew  upon  the  swiftly-mov- 
ii^  boat.  Roland  frequently  overheavd 
some  one  whispering  half  alond  to  some 
passenger,  newljF  come  on  board,  **  There 
IS  the  nch  American,  who  is  worth  ten  mil- 
lions. ^ 

A  special  table  was  Ijud  on  deck  for  So»* 
nenkarop's  party,  and  Joseph  had  it  oma*» 
mented  witn.  flowers  and  brightly-polished 
wine-ooolers.  Sonnenkamjf>'s  servants,  in 
their  coDfee-colored  Itveiy,  waited  on  theaa.' 
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At  table  BoUnd  asked,— 

"  Father,  is  it  true,  that  70a  are  worth 
tan  miilicma  f  ^ 

*  *  People  have  not  yet  counted  my  money," 
Mplied  Somieokamp,  smiling ;  **  at  all  events 
you  will  have  enough  to  allow  you  to  order 
ffuch  a  dinner  as  we  have  to-day." 

The  boy  did  not  seem  satisfied  with  this 
answer,  and  Sonnenkamp  added,  — 

'*  My  son,  one  is  rich  only  by  eompari- 
aoB." 

.  **  Mark  the  words,  rich  only  by  compari- 
soD,"  repeated  Pranken;  **that^s  a  fine 
expression;  it  iadudes  a  whole  balance- 
sheet." 

Sonnenkamp  smiled;  he  was  always 
pleased  when  any  one  dwelt  on  an  ezpres* 
sion  oi'  his  with  special  emphasis. 

**  Ah,  traveiline  is  so  pleasant,  so  jolly, 
if  we  only  had  Lric  with  us !  "  cried  Bio- 
laad* 

No  one  answered.  The  boy  seemed  un- 
usually talkative,  for  as  the  champagne  was 
opened,  and  Bella  proposed  Manna's  health, 
he  said  to  Pranken,  — 

**  You  ought  to  marry  Manna«" 

The  ladies  gave  an  odd  look  at  the  two 
men;  Roland  had  given  utterance  to  the 
wish  of  all.  He  became  more  and  more  the 
central  object  of  the  conversation  and  the 
jesting,  and  more  and  more  talkative  and 
extravagant;  he  uttered  the  wildest  non* 
sense,  and  at  last  complied  with  Pranken's 
request  that  he  would  imitate  the  candidate 
Knopf.  He  amoothed  his  hair  back,  took 
snuff  from  his  left  hand,  which  he  held  like 
a  snuff-box,  and  constantly  tapped ;  he  sud- 
denly assumed  a  perfectly  strange  voice  and 
expression,  as,  in  a  stiff,  wooden  manner, 
he  declaimed  the  fourth  conjugation,  and 
the  precepts  of  Pythaf^oras,  with  a  mixture 
of  all  sorts  of  other  things. 

••Now  can  you  mimic  Herr  Donmay  P" 
asked  Pranken. 

Boland  was  struck  dumb.  A  stony  look 
came  into  his  face,  as  if  he  had  seen  some 
monster ;  then  he  grew  suddenly  calm,  and 
looked  at  Pranken  as  if  he  wcmld  annihilate 
him,  saying,-^ 

"I  will  never  asain  imitate  Candidate 
Knopf,  that  I  vow  from  this  day  forth." 

The  boy,  who  was  excited  by  wine  and  by 
talking,  became  suddenly  quiet,  and  disap- 
peared, so  that  the  servants  had  to  be  sent 
m  search  of  him.  He  was  found  on  the 
forward  deck  with  his  do^«  great  tears  in 
his  e^es ;  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  back 
to  his  friends  wijthout  opposition,  but  he 
eontinued  silent. 

The  steamboat  glided  on  and  on;  the 
▼ineyards  glowed  in  the  midday  sonshiiie, 
aad  soon  it  waa 


**  Only  ^o  more  stops,  then  comes  tha 
convent." 

Boland  went  back  to  his  dog,  and  said,— • 

"Griffin,  now  we  are  going  to  Manna  { 
aren't  you  ^lad  ?  " 

It  was  still  high  noon  when  they  landed 
by  the  weeping-willows  on  the  shore,  and 
entered  the  reifreshing  shade  of  the  park 
which  surrounded  the  convent.  The  ser- 
vants were  led  in  a  large  inn  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  riven 

No  one  was  on  the  shore  awaiting  .thf 
travellers,  although  their  coming  had  been 
announced  beibrdand. 

"  Manna  not  here  P  "  asked  Sonnenkamp 
as  he  sprang  ashore,  and  the  fierce  look^ 
which  he  generally  knew  how  to  conoea)» 
oan^e  into  his  faoe. 

Frau  Ceres  only  turned  her  head  towards 
him,  and  he  became  gentle  and  mild. 

**  I  only  hope  the  good  child  is  not  sick,?* 
he  added,  in  a  tone  whidi  would  have  suited 
a  hermit  doing  penance. 

They  went  to  the  convent,  whose  doon 
were  closed;  the  church  alone  was  opeii« 
and  a  nun,  with  veiled  face,  was  prostrate 
in  prayer,  while  the  bright  sunshine  sparkled 
out  of  doors.  The  visitors,  who  had  crossed 
the  threshold,  drew  quietly  back;  theiy 
rang  at  the  convent  door,  and  the  portress 
opened  it.  Herr  Sonnenkamp  inquired 
whether  Friiulein  Hermanna  Sonnenkamp 
were  well;  the  portress  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  added,  that  if  they  were  her 
parents,  the  Superior  begged  them  to  coom 
to  her  in  the  parlor.  lS[>nnenkamp  asked 
Bella,  Pranken,  and  FrIUilein  Perini  to  wait 
in  the  garden ;  he  wished  Roland  to  stay 
with  them,  but  the  boy  said,  — 

*•  No,  Pm  goinff  with  you." 

His  mother  took  his  hand  and  spoke  for 
the  first  time.        e 

•*  Very  well,  you  can  stay  with  me.** 

Griffin  remained  outside.  Boland  and 
his  parents  were  shown  into  the  presence 
of  the  Superior,  who  received  them  with  a 
very  friendly  and  dignified  bearing.  She 
asked  a  sister  who  was  with  her  to  leave 
them  alone,  and  then  requested  the  visitors 
to  be  seated.  It  was  cool  and  pleasant  in 
the  large  room,  where  hung  pictures  of 
saintspainted  on  a  gold  background. 

*'  Wnat  is  the  matter  with  our  daughter?^ 
asked  Sonnenkamp  at  last,  breathing  deeply. 

**  Your  child,  whom  we  may  call  our 
child  also,  —lor  we  love  her  no  less  than 
you  do,  — is  quite  well;  she  is  gjeneraUy 
}  ielding  and  patient  too,  but  sometunes  she 
shows  auincomprehensible  self-will,  amount- 
ing almost  to  stubbornness." 

A  rapid  flash  from  Sonnenkamp^s  eyes 
iell  upon  his  wiie,  who  looked  at  hia  aad 
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norsd'  lier  oppcr  li^  Ter|r  sltg^df.  The 
Superior  did  not  notice  Ihiii,  for  while  she 
rook^  she  either  closed  her  eyes  or  kept 
them  east  down ;  she  quietij  continued,  — 

**  Our  dear  Manna  refuses  to  see  her  pa- 
vents,  unless  they  wiU  promise  beforehand 
that  she  may  remain  with  us  at  the  convent 
IhroQgh  the  winter;  she  sajs  that  she  does 
o^  yet  feel  herself  strong  enongh  to  enter 
tteworid." 

"  And  yon  hare  granted  her  this  condi* 
tMn?**  asked  S^anenfannp,  as  he  ran  ^is 
luwd  through  his  white  neck-handkerchief, 
afid  loosen^  it. 

^  We  have  nothing  to  grant  to  her;  you 
acre  her  parents,  and  have  unoonditiomd 
pow^'over  yonr  diild.'* 

'*0f  course/*  Imrst  oat  Sonnenkamp, 
**  of  course,  if  her  thoughts  are  influenced 

—  but  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  I  interrupted 
yon.'' 

-  ••  By  no  means,  I  have  finished ;  yon  have 
ta  decide  whether  yon  will  agree  to  the 
eonditlon  beforehand;  von  have  full  pa- 
MBlal  power.  I  will  call  one  <^  ^e  sisters 
f»  eondsct  yon  to  Manuals  cell :  it  is  not 
looked.  I  luive  only  performed  Uie  ohild^s 
««ttmisnon,  now  act  according  to  your  own 
judgment." 

'•Te«,  dMt  Iwill  do,  and  f^  ilaa  not 
day  Imto  aft  hour  longer  I  ** 


"  If  her  mother  haa  any  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter,** began  Frau  Ceres. 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  bor  aa  if  som^ 
speechless  piece  of  fmmiture  had  spoken^ 
and  Frau  Ceres  oontimied,  not  to  him^  but 
to  the  Superior,  — 

"  I  declare  as  her  mother  that  we  wiU 
la^  no  compulsion  upon  her ;  I  grant  her 
this  condition.*' 

Sonnenkamp  started  up  and  clutched  the 
back  of  a  chair ;  there  was  a  violent  stru^ 
gle  within  him,  but  suddenly  he  said,  in  a 
most  gentle  tone,  — 

**  ]£>land,  go  now  to  Herr  von  Franken.* 

Roland  was  forced  to  leave  the  convent* 
Us  beart  beating  fiut.  There  was  his  sister 
in  a  room  above ;  what  was  to  happen  to 
her  P  Why  oonld  he  not  go  to  her,  embrace 
and  kiss  her,  and  play  with  her  long  dark 
hair  as  he  used  to  do  P  He  went  out  of 
doors,  but  not  to  Pranken :  he  entered  the 
o^n  choroh,  and  there  he  kndt  and  prayed 
wi^  deep  fervor.  He  could  not  have  said 
for  what  he  praved,  but  he  asked  for  peace 
and  beauty,  and  suddenly,  as  he  looked  up, 
he  started  back ;  there  was  the  great  picture 
of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  and,  wonderful  to 
say,  this  picture  resembled  Eric,  *— the  no* 
ble,  beautiful  face  was  Eric's. 

The  boy  eazed  long  at  it ;  at  last  he  laid 
his  head  on  nis  hands,  and  <—  blessed  power 
of  yovth ! -^  be  foil  asleep. 
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BBBOSatTf  SJLKtnt   LOmL 

Tqb  pareAls  enfterod  Manual  cell. 
Manna  calmly  met  them,  aod  said,  — 

^  Welcome,  and  maj  God>  blessings  be 
with  you !  ^*  She  extended  her  hand  to  bee 
father ;  her  hand  thrilled  as  she  felt  the  ring 
Ml  her  father^s  tkamb.  Then  she  threw  her- 
self upon  her  mother^a  breast  and  kissed  her. 

*'*  i  orgive  me,*'  she  cried,  **  ibrgire  me  I 
Do  not  think  me  heartless ;  I  must  do  so  •>«" 
no,  I  will  to  do  so.  I  thank  yon^  that  you 
have  granted  mv  request." 

**  Xes,  indeed,  we  put  no  constraint  upon 
yon,"  said  the  mother;  and  Sonnenkavipi, 
who  had  not  yet  assented,  was  oliilged  to 
ooauply  with  her  wishes. 

Hannahs  countenance  became  suddealy 
Bghted  up ;  she  said  thiut  she  waa  glad  to 
see  her  jparents  looking  so  weK,  and  that 
dke  prayed  for  them  dauy,  and  that  heaven 
would  hearken  to  her  prayer.  Manna  had 
a  tone  of  voice  in  which  one  seemed  to  feel 
tiie  repressed  tears ;  this  voice  appeuped  to 
affect  Sonoenkamp,  so  that  he  placed  hia 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  his  poetnro  and 
look  were  as  tf  he  were  makmg  a  silent 
low. 

Wh^n  Manna  asked  after  Roland,  besaid^ 
with  the  mien  of.  one  speaking  to.  a  perso» 
who  has  been  ill  and  is  just  convalescent, 
that  Roland  was  in  the  park,  and  Manna 
must  go  with  them,  and  greet  the  ladies  and 
Herr  von  Prankcn. 

When  her  father  mentioi\ed  this  name, 
a  slight  shudder  went  over  Manna,  but  she 
said  with  immediate  composure,  -* 

**  I  will  see  no  one  but  you  and  Roland." 

A  lay-sister  was  sent  for  Roland.  Mean- 
while, Manna  explained,  that,  according  to 
the  regulations,  she  must  return  for  a  year 
ib  the  world,  and  then  —  she  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  ended  with  the  words  -*if  her 
present  resolution  continued,  she  would 
take  the  veil. 

**  And  will  you  never  tell  me,  why  and 
how  this  thought  has  sprung  up  in  you  P  " 
asked  Sonnenkamp  in  a  supplicating  tone. 

"Indeed  I  will,  father,  when  it  is  all 
over." 

*' I  don^t  comprehend!  I  don^t  compre- 
hend it ! "  cried  bonnenkamp  aloud.  Man- 
na hushed  the  loud  tone  of  her  father  with 
her  hand,  signifying  to  him  that  here  in  the 
convent  no  one  spoke  so  loud. 

Roland,  after  whom  they  had  been  look- 
ing for  a  long  time,  was  terrified  and  shrank 
back,  when,  awakened  suddenly  bv  a  form 
dothed  in  black,  he  found  himself  in  the 
diurch.    He  was  condncted  to  Manna.    He 


embraced  hia  sister  heartdy»  pifpog  oiil»  ^^ 
"You  good,  bad  sister!" 

He  eould  say  no  mi»^»  ftom  tba  unpetkn* 
osity  of  his  fiseKngs. 

^Not  ao  vident,"  sold  the  maiden, 
soQthtfigly^  "Indeed!  whaA  a  string  bd 
you  have  got  to^  be !  ^ 

'^  And  yon  so  taUl  And  toi»  look  Ukia 
him,  hut  £rto  is  handaomer  tnaa  you  aiNk 
Yes,  laugh  if  you  will !  Isn't  it  so^  mother^ 
tot  it,  father?  Ah,  how  glad  he  will  be 
when  yott  return  hmt^  mihpm  mudi  jpm 
will  like  hia  too ! " 

Roland  talked  sometimes  of  St«  Anthop^t 
sometimes  of  £rie«  mingling  tbem  together, 
«Ad  telling  what  an  exoellent  mm  ha  had 
for  a  teacher  and  friend ;  and  whm  Ma»mi 
said  that  she  sjhould  not  fo  home  antit 
sprioff,  Relaml  ended  by  seying^  — 

^^You  eaa  veryveU  iMgina  htwHeir 
Eric  looks ;  when  you  go  into  the  cluuMk 
look  at  St.  Anthonys  he  l«aka  exaiBt^  like 
him,  exactly  as.gw>d.  But  he  caa  a»o  \m 
strict ;  he  ba^.  been  an  artiUm^r-offioer." 

Again  the  fathet  made  the  re^|iiest;„  and 
tk».  BAo^er  joined  in  it,  thai  Mam  wmUk 
accompany  them  in  their  jovimev  to  Um 
bath»,  after  whiab  sha  would  be  aUowed  ^ 
come  back  to  the  convent. 

MiAM  iiMarm^  thorn  thsft  sh*  caald  »oi 
'  interrupt  her  studijee  ai»d  bet  i^etviatw 
'  The  strange,  thrilling  tone  of  her  voice 
had  something  saddening  in  it,  and  when  ahe 
now  stated  how  earnest^  she  hoped  to  be- 
come clear  and  resolute  in  her  determiaa- 
tion  to  be  constant  to  the  religious  life, 
tears  came  into  her  mother^s  eyes.  Bat 
her  father  gazed  fixedly  at  her ;  he  hard^ 
saw  his  child,  hardly  knew  where  he  waa. 
He  heard  a  voice,  which  once — it  seemed 
incredible  that  he  was  the  same  person  he 
had  heard  many,  many  years  ago ;  and  aa 
he  thus  gazed,  he  saw  not  his  chud,  not  the 
scenes  around  hitt,  he  saw  nothing^  but  a 
neglected  little  mound  of  earth  in  the 
churchyard  of  a  Polish  village.  He  pasaed 
his  broad  hand  over  his  whole  face,  and^  aa 
if  waking  up,  he  looked  now  at  his  child, 
and  heani  her  saying,  — - 

"  I  shall  be  constant  to  the  life." 
He  had  heard  all  that  had  here  traaa- 
pired,  and  yet  his  thought  and  his  internal 
eye  had  been  fixed  upon  a  far  distant  scene, 
scarcely  comprehensible.  Now  he  re^^eated 
his  request  that  Manna  would  just  go  with 
them  into  the  park,  and  salute  the  friends ; 
that  she  ought  not  to  slight  them;  bat 
Manna  firmly  persisted  that  she  oonld  not 

go- 
Manna  had  requested  a  sister  to  send  for 
Heimchen;    the   child   came,  and  lookad 
wonderingly    at    the    strangers. 
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poitHed  tMit  to  the  ckild  herparetittt  tmd  heft 
brother.  The  child,  fcarceir  ebnckig  at 
tlie  )MU«i]t8,  nesded  tip  to  KoU&d,  ^en 
Manna  said,  -^ 

•»  This  18  my  btotfaer  I  hare  told  yot  of." 
-  ««1  like  yoQ,"*  «aid  the  child,  *'t  like 
you." 

Sbto  w»  «8  totifSdtk)^  with  Roland  a»  if 
•he  had  always  played  with  him.  **Aed 
wilt  yon  be  my  brother?*^  asked  the  child. 

Manna  delared  how  happy  it  made  her,  to 
be  abhs  to  do  so  much  for  the  child. 

Sonnenkamp  hummed  to  himsetf,  — • 

••  Ye»,  yes,  that's  the  way.    I  know  wha* 
yon  are,  a  child  who  takes  to  a  stranger 
thUd.    But  enough !  ^ 
'    He  rose  hastily. 

The  parents  and.  Roland  left  the  eell. 
Manna  remained  thet«  with  Heimcfaen. 

Upon  the  steps*  Sonnenkamp  said  to  his 
wife,— 

*'Thts  is  your  doing!  The  child  is  es- 
ttanged  IVom  me ;  }'ou  nave  turned  her  heart 
ftom  me,  you  have  said  to  her  — *— '' 

A  strange  laugh,  a  laugh  sounding  a»  if 
it  came  from  some  other  person,  was  uttered 
hf  Fran  Ceres.  Roland  stared  at  her; 
bere  is  something  incomprehensible  to  him. 

The  parents  and  the  boy  rejoined  the 
irisitora  in  the  park,  and  Sonnenkamp  in- 
formed them  vei7  calmly  that  he  had  given 
permiaaion  to  his  daughter,  in  order  not  to 
mtermpt  and  disturb  her  education  by  out- 
aide  impnssions,  to  remain  at  the  convent 
imtil  fiuter.  Praaken  darted  a  strange 
ffbmce  at  Sonnenkamp,  and  then  expressed 
mis  admiration  of  the  imperturbaUe  compo- 
ioro  with  whidi  Sonnenkamp  accomplished 
Wei'5  thing. 

Bella  and  Friiulefn  Perini  hftd  walked 
tiver  the  island.  They  did  not  return  for 
a  long  time :  at  last  they  came  from  the 
mom  of  the  Superior. 

£vening  was  approaching,  and  as  they 
vmbarkcd  on  the  boat,  Roland  cried,  loolc- 
ing  towards  the  convent,  — - 

**  Qood-night,  Manna.'* 

Manna  had  heard  the  good*bye,  she  had 
slipped  into  the  park,  taken  a  farewell  look 
at  the  departing  victors,  and  then  went 
tfuietly  into  the  chapel. 

As  they  reached  the  shore,  they  heard 
the  eboir  of  giris'  voices  singing  with  dear 
tone  at  the'convent. 

**Thi8  may  sound  very  fine  to  him  who 
hm»  no  child  ioining  in  it,''  said  Sosnen- 
ktaap  to  himself. 

In  the  large  inn  there  was  hurrjring  and 
commotion,  as  if  a  prince  had  arrived  with 
Us  tnite,  ibr  Sonnenkamp  was  fond  of 
Mddng  a  dispUiy  of  his  wealth.  The  large 
«•  nstively  iUnminated,  this  party 


of  traveUen  wato  wefved  with  spteial  ^om» 
SBderation,  and  every  other  arrival,  on  Aik 
evening,  hardly  received  any  atteatielft. 
When  all  was  still,  a  boat,  in  which  Pran- 
ken  sat,  rowed  over  to  the  convent.  He 
landed  on  the  island,  and  heard  the  music 
of  a  harp  from  an  open  window.  That 
came  from  Manna,  be  was  sure.  Soon  a 
lij^X  was  visible  in  a  celU  here  and  theire, 
windows  were  opened^  the  heads  of  ^rto 
appeared  and  looked  out  once  more  mto 
the  night;  then  the  windows  were  closed, 
the  lights  extmguisbed,  and  the  harp-play^ 
ingceased. 

Pratiken  saw  the  church  open,  and  enters 
ingt  he  knelt  down  and  prayed  silently. 
Tben  he  heard  a  light  step^  and  a  sound,  as 
if  soMe  one  knelt  down  before  the  altar ;  a 
thrill  passed  over  him,  and  yet  he  did  not 
look  up,  and  if  he  had,  he  could  not  hava 
recognized  any  thing  in  the  daxkness 
lighted  only  by  .the  solitary,  ever-burning 
lamp.  The  form  arose,  and  went  towards 
the  open  church  door.  The  moon  cast  k 
broad  beam  as  far  as  the  middle  aisle  of  the 
church  (  now,  as  the  form  stood  in  the  door* 
way,  Pranken  approached  and  said*  — 

**Fri&ulein  Manna,  a  fKend.  Fear  not^ 
a  man,  who  through  you  has  known  salva* 
tion,  stands  before  you.  I  have  not  come 
to  shake  your  holy  resolve,  I  have  only 
come  to  tell  you  what  I  have  become  by 
your  instrumentality.  No,  I  cannot  teu 
you -^  but  3roii  ousbt  to  know  this,  — if 
yon  take  the  veiU  raea  I  also  will  renounce 
the  worid ;  apart  from  each  other,  so  long 
as  we  Mve  on  this  earth,  we  will  live  for 
heaven.  Farewell,  a  thousand  times  fare* 
well,  thou  pure,  thoa  blessed  oael  iare- 
w«ll!'» 

The  yoang  nan  and  the  maiden  looked' 
upon  each  other  as  if  they  were  no  longer 
living  creatures  of  human  passions,  as  if 
th«f-  were  transported  above  tho  world. 
Manna  could  not  utter  a  single  word ;  she 
simply  dipped  her  hand  into  the  vessel  of 
holy  water,  $md  sprmkled  Pranken^s  faei 
three  times. 

With  hasty  step,  Pranken  went  to  the 
shorsv  Manna  stood  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  her  brow* 

Has  all  this  been  only  a  vbion  of  her  own 
fimcvP 

Then  she  heard  the  stroke  of  oars  in  tbi 
riter,  and  a  voice  again  cried :  ^- 

**  Thou  pure»  thou  blessed  one  I  ^ 

Then  all  was  still. 

On  the  other  side  a  chain  rattled,  the 
boat  was  drawn  up  to  the  shore,  and  no 
sound  was  heard;  only  the  waves  of  the 
river,  which  are  not  heard  by  day,  ripfded 
and  plashed  and  murmured  lb   the  atiU 
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Bighl.  Manna  ikmokt  ^tak  sbe  could  hear 
IIm  Uood  as  it  flowed  tbrougfai  her  heart,  lo 
fiill,  ao  oppressed,  and  yet  so  blissful* 


GHIFTER  YI* 

▲  DAT  WITHOUT.  PEIT  OB  TTPB. 

Ebic  stood  on  the  shore  gazing  after  the 
boat,  froni  which  Roland  was  waving  at  a 
distance  his  white  handkerchief.  To  see  a 
person  so  attached  to  us  flitting  away  from 
us  in  a  vesseU  seems  as  if  one  should  love  a 
bird  which  soars  freely  up  into  the  air 
where  it  cannot  be  reached ;  and  yet  it  is 
different.  Human  love  connects  by  invisi- 
ble ties,  and  this  signalizing  from  afar  is  a 
sign  of  a  thought  in  common,  of  communi- 
cation of  feeling  and  participation  of  in- 
terest, notwithstanding  all  separation  by 
space. 

When  ihe  boat  had  disappeared,  and 
only  a  Hgfat  streak  of  vapor  floated  along 
die  vine-covered  slopes,  Eric  remained 
standing  upon  the  hill,  and  as  the  iaint  mists 
hovered  in  the  air,  so  hovered  in  his  soul 
the  last  words  of  Roland's  larewell,-^"  You 
and  the  house  do  not  move  from  your 
place.^ 

What  a  commotion,  what  an  uf^eaving 
and  swelling,  there  is  in  the  soul  of  youth, 
until  it  comes  to  some  expression,  like  an 
opening  blossom  I 

But  that  which  is  closed  and  wrapped  up 
in  the  bud  has  an  ec^ual  beauty  and  deptn 
of  sentiment,  but  it  is  not  manifest  to  us, 
and  does  not  breatJie  ;]pon  us  with  such  a 
fnmunt  and  charming  loveliness. 
^  So  thought  Eric  as  he  looked  at  an  aca- 
cia-tree, whose  buds  were  yet  unopened, 
and  which  had  put  Ibrth  not  even  a  green 
feaf. 

Eric  was  now  alone  at  the  villa.  He  in- 
haled the  quiet^  the  peace,  and  the  stillness 
in  full  draughts,  as  if,  afler  long  days  and 
mights  of  travel  upon  the  noisy  steam-cars, 
he  should  suddenly  come  into  the  silent 
woods ;  yes,  as  if  he  were  lying  deep  down 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  over  him 
were  gently  rippling  the  coc^ng  waves. 
He  did  not  read,  he  did  not  write,  he  en- 
joyed only  an  unfathomable  rest. 

He  did  not  mean  to  comply  with  Clodwig's 
invitation  to  visit  him,  untd  the  next  day. 
Eric  was  certainly  removed  fVom  all  sel* 
fishness,  but  the  freedom  of  living  for  a 
whole  dky  without  being  called  upon  to 
laBc,  and  of  being  entirely  bv  himself,  had 
m  charm  for  him  as  if  he  had  now,  for  the 
first  time,  escaped  out  of  the  captivity  of 
•ervitude,  and  acquired  the  disposal  of  j 
himself.    The  thought  came  over  him  at  I 


one  time,  that  Clodwig  was  expecting  hin^T 
but  he  said  almost  aloud,  — 

"  I  cannot  1  —  I  must  not !  ^'  He  wishe4 
to  pass  a  single  day  without  speaking  or 
being  spoken  to,  to  be  bf  himself,  alone, 
speechless,  solitary,  refemE^  to  no  one, 
and  no  one  referring  to  him. 

He  thought,  for  one  moment,  of  writing 
to  his  mother,  but  he  dismissed  the  idea. 
No  one  was  to  have  anything  of  bim,  he 
would  have  all  of  himself.  Tms  perpetual 
obligation  to  think  for  others,  this  striving 
for  tnem  and  love  to  them,  seemed  to  hitn 
a  painful  and  keeh  suffering;  there  was 
now,  in .  the  depths  of  his  soul,  a  caU 
for  solitude.  For  a  sixigle  day  only  would 
he  be  an  egoist,  live  in  absolute  rest,  and 
let  no  book,  no  relation  of  life,  no  longing, 
no  endeavor,  deprive  him  of  aught  of  this 
entire  loneliness. 

This  villa  was  called  Eden,  and  ho 
would,  for  one  day,  be  the  first  man  alone 
in  Eden.  He  looked  at  a  tree  and  nodded 
to  it.  Fixed  thus,  abiding  in  himself,  like 
this  tree»  would  he  live  lor  just  a  single 
day. 

He  lay  down  in  the  park  under  a  spread- 
ing beech-tree,  and  dreamed  away  the  day. 
There  is  a  low,  gladsome  rippUnc;  of  being 
and,  of  feeliuff,  without  definite  £ou|^ht  or 
volition,  which  is  the  inmost  desire  of  those 
harassed  with  restless  thought  and  anxious 
care.  Eric  lay  thus,  happy  in  himself,  con- 
templating and  breathing  alone,  so  that  the 
step  of  a  ^rdener  upon  the  grating  gravel 
aroused  him  as  from  a  dream,  "inie  gar- 
dener began  to  rake  the  path;  it  was  a 
strangely  harsh  sound.  Eric  would  have 
liked  to  bid  him  keep  still,  but  he  forbore, 
and  said  to  himself,  filing,  -^ 

'*  Thou  art  just  such  a  raker  of  tho 
paths." 

He  looked  into  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  as  the  .gentle  breeze  moved  them  to 
and  fro,  so  he  allowed  bis  thoughts  to  be 
swayed  hither  and  thither,  with  no  desire* 
no  conscious  endeavoi;,— -simply  living.  All 
was  peaceful  and  silent  within  him.  How 
louff,  ever  since  its  first  shooting  forth,  has 
such  a  leaf  been  moved  by  the  wind  tho 
whole  summer  long,  until  it  drops,  and 
then  -^  well,  then  P 

A  smile  passed  over  his  countenance. 
We  are  no  longer  alone,  because  there  is  a 
second  self,  and  one  is  conscious  of  his  own 
unconsciousness.  And  the  thought  pror 
ceedcd  farther.  Yes,  solitude,  this  is  the 
rest  upon  the  mother-earth,  this  is  the 
story  of  AntsBus,  who  is  inspired  with 
fresh  strength  from  the  ever-present  ener- 
les  of  raotherMiarth,  as  soon  as  he  touches 
We  are  raised  from  the  ground  by 
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olff  eoratant  thhikiiiff ,  and  to  are  fendeMd 

SweiiesB.  And  famier  yet  went  bis  dream- 
^  and  meditation.  Tins  it  one  trouble 
wealth,  this  is  its  curse,  that  it  doet  not 
enter  into  the  faearens,  cannot  again  be 
inunersed  in  the  primitire  might  of  earthlj 
being,  for  wealth  possesses  everything  ex- 
cept this,  a  deliverance  from  the  world,  a 
being  alone  with  one^s  self.  Ballast!  bal- 
bst  r  too  much,  ballast ! 

The  doctor's  word  came  into  his  mind, 
and  the  word  ballast  a^ain  and  again  ro- 
4Nnted  to  his  Uioughts,  just  as  the  finch  in 
dte  tree  over  his  head  continnally  repeated 
tfkjB  same  notes. 

'  In  the  midst  of  this  dreaming  and  onlim- 
iled  contemplation  he  fell  asleep,  and  when 
he  waked  up,  he  was  invigorated  and  full 
df  a  fV^h  lue ;  for  the  first  time,  since  a 
long  period,  he  felt  at  home  within  himself. 
tie  ftniled,  for  a  new  thought  occurred  to 
blm,  and,  as  it  were,  shone  through  him. 
Adam  slept  in  Paradise,  and  when  he  waked, 
le  saw  his  wife  by  his  side ;  a  world  is  his, 
and  also  another  who  is  to  become  one 
with  him. 

It  was  one  of  tiioee  dart  and  hours 
in  which  all  the  past  and  the  present,  all 
Aat  humanity  has  ever  dreamt  and  ever 
obtained  for  itself  by  toil,  bri^t  with  are- 
fieefeed  glory,  and  gleaming  in  its  own  splen- 
dor, stands  before  the  eyes.  All  riddles 
teem  solved.  All  it  peaceful,  harmonious, 
and  divine. 

80  nrast  it  be  to  ihe  thoughtful  man 
vken  he  awakens  from  the  sleep  of  death, 
ind  the  eternal  life  opens  to  his  view. 

But  the  struggle  must  be  entered  upon 
anew,  in  order  to  maintain  the  battle  of  life. 

Eric  went  into  the  park  and  around  the 
hoQse,  and  took  in  all  with  newlv  opened 
eyes ;  he  had  forgotten  how  all  looked,  it 
ud  been  put  far  away,  and  now  he  surveyed 
everything  like  a  man  newlv  awakened  and 
Midowed  with  fresh  strength. 

It  is  well  that  the  world  abides,  and  is 
iiways  ready  in  its  place  when  we  return  to 
It  again  from  the  sphere  of  unconscious 
ftnitfulness. 

'  A  whole  day  passed,  in  which  £rio  read 
nothing  and  wrote  nothuig. 

The  next  morning,  ordering  his  horse  to 
he  saddled,  he  mounted  and  rode  towards 
Cicdw]g*s  bouse. 

He  had  scarcely  been  riding  fifteen  min- 
Irtes,  when  a  boy  called  to  him,  and 
brooght  him  a  letter.  He  read  it,  nodded, 
•ad  rode  in  good  spirits  to  the  village. 


CHAPTBiTII. 

OUR  FRIEND  KNOPF. 


On.  the  bright  summer  days  people  sail 
joyously  up  and  down  the  river,  everything 
sparkles  and  glitters  in  the  sunlight,'  and  it 
full  of  gladness.  Who  there  thinks  how 
much  sorrow,  how  much  weariness,  an- 
guish, and  care»  dwell  within  the  bouses 
they  pass  by?  Look  yonder  at  the  high- 
perehed  village,  that  seems  to  rise  so  pret- 
tily out  of  the  Hver,  and  sends  to  us  now 
the  sound  of  bells ;  there  goes  a  poor  vil- 
lage schoolmaster,  with  depressed  counte- 
nance, from  the  church  to  the  school-house. 
But  to-day  hit  iaee  is  lighted  up«  for  a 
faithful  friend  stands  in  front  of  the  school* 
house,  and  extends  to  him  his  hand. 

"Hey!  you  here,  Herr  Knopf?"  cried 
the  schoolmaster. 

*'  The  free  Republic  of  the  United  Statea, 
gives  me  a  day^s  freedom.  You  see  before 
vou  an  independent  man.  Ah,  dear  Fats* 
bender,  I  am  specially  bom  to  be  a  teacher 
of  girls;  I  tell  you  Uiat  previous  to  the  del- 
uge of  their  first  ball,  girls  are  the  choicest 
bn>ssoms  of  our  planet." 

Knopf  related  to  his  fellow-teacher  how 
happy  he  was  to  have  for  a  pupil  a  bright 
American  girU  quick  of  apprehension ;  and 
his  homely  countenance^  as  he  spoke,  a«« 
sumed  a  wholl^T;  different  expression. 

Knopf  had,  in  fact,  an  ugly  face,  it  wat 
so  lull  of  seams.  His  nose,  mouth,  brow, 
even  his  eyebrows,  which  projected  some* 
what  over  his  light-blue  eyes  wht^ever  he 
wore,  no  spectacles,  as  was  now  the  case,  all 
seemed  kneaded  out  of  dou^h.  But  now^ 
as  he  spoke  of  his  pupil,  his  countenance 
was  lighted*  up. 

He  made  known  that  he  had  come  hitherg 
in  order  to  give  Roland^s  present  instructor 
some  hints  concerning  the  character  of  hit 
pupil,  and*  the.  manner  in  which  he  could 
best  be  advanced.  He  had  already  been 
walking  since  before  sunrise,  and  it  was  a 
reiresbng  walk.  He  felt  now  that  it  wat 
not  needful  for  him  to  go  to  the  villa,  he 
would  make  an  appointment  with  the  tutor 
to  meet  him  here,  and  requested  that  a  boy 
might  carry  a  note  from  him  to  Ci^tain 
Doumay. 

The  children  came  up  one  afler  another, 
and  saluted  Herr  Knopf,  whom  they  already 
knew.  A  curly-head^  boy  was  very  happf 
to  be  the  bearer  of  the  note  to  Villa  Eden, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  sit  in  school. 

Knopf  knew  a  beautiful  spot  back  of  the 
village,  under  a  linden  on  the  crown  of  the 
hill,  where  there  was  a  wide  prospect  on 
every  side<    Strolling  thither,  be  laid  himp 
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■elf  down  under  Ae  tree*  nod  sunreyed  tlie 
landscape  with  a  joyful  glance. 

**lumm  and  flowera  I  love  to  lie, 
^  And  bear  afar  the  flute's  sweet  sigh," 

ht  said  almost  aloud  to  hitns^.  And  siaee 
in  our  steam-paffing  times  there  is  no  flvte 
to  be  heard,  Knopf  screwed  his  cane,  which 
was  intended  also  for  a  finte,  into  the  right 
shape,  and  played  upon  it  the  tune  set  by 
Conrad  Kreuer  to  Uhlaml^  song. .  He  was 
more  nieased  at  the  thought  that  others 
would  hear  this  at  a  distance,  than  that  he 
was  hearing  it  himself. 

Ko  boat  went  up  or  down  the  stream  that 
he  did  not  signahKe  \t  with  a  white  hand- 
kerchief. What  matter  if  those  on  board 
were  strangers  P  He  has  given  them  a  sign 
Aat  he  on  the  height  here  is  happy ;  they 
below  there  are  to  be  happy  too.  The  sig- 
aal  may  tell  them  that. 

Tee,  Knopf  desenres  to  be  known  more 
intimately. 

The  sen  of  a  poor  scho<4master,  Knejyf 
had  gone  through  his  university  course  with 
peat  difficulty,  and  had  passed  his  exam* 
mation ;  but  now  he  fell  into  great  misfor- 
tune. On  the  very  first  day  of  his  year  of 
probation,  the  boys  stamped  and  hissed, 
and  the  more  he  bade  them  be  quiet,  so 
much  the  more  noisy  were  they ;  and  the 
moare  enraged  he  became,  so  mueh  the  more 
insolent  was  their  derision.  The  director 
came  to  his  assistance,  but  as  soon  as  he 
went  away  from  the  schoolroom,  the  noise 
and  stamping  began  afresh.  It  was  panted 
to  KnopT  to  pass  his  year  of  probation  in  a 
distant  city ;  nut  some  invisible  sprite  must 
have  spread  abroad  his  mishap,  for  very 
soon  after  he  began  teachingr  the  same 
thing  happened  here.  And  now  he  oave 
up  entirely  the  office  of  a  public  S(£iOol 
teacher. 

Knopf  was  abundantlv  liked  at  the  oapi* 
tal  as  a  teacher  of  girls.  Inasmuch  as  he 
was  so  fabulously  ugly,  mothers  could  en- 
trust their  half-grown  daughters  to  his  pri* 
vate  instruction,  without  the  least  anxiety 
lest  they  should  fall  in  love  with  him.  He 
ms  conscientious  and  painstakinf^,  but  he 
did  not  succeed.  He  was  liked  m  all  the 
families,  but  no  one  wished  to  employ  him 
exdustvelv,  or  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time ;  he  was  only  a  temporary  teacher. 
Ko  other  one  had  so  many  deceased  schol- 
ars as  he,  for  many  were  committed  to  his 
instruction  only  after  they  became  ailing. 

Knopf  had  been  much  at  the  watenng- 
plac^s,  and  when  the  parents  could  not  go 
with  their  children  to  the  baths,  he  was  en^ 
trusted  with  that  service ;  he  was  both  tutor 
and  attendant.    He  was  also  teacher  for 


some  tiflw  in  an  a^lum  for  idiots,  and  hia 
oonseieuoe  often  reproved  him,  then  and. 
afterwards,  for  not  remaining  in  that  post* 
tioi^ ;  but  be  asserted  that  he  was  too  muoli 
a  devotee  of  the  beantiful. 

Yes,  he  wanted  to  explore  what  kind  oi 
humane  institutions  w«re  established  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  He  found  that 
they  had  very  few  children  morally  and 
physically  diseased.  Knopf  had  a  plan^ 
which  he  held  on  to  for  some  time,  of  es- 
tablishing an  institution  for  the  care  of  sick 
children  at  some  salt-spring;  for  iodine  in 
the  watch-word  of  the  cultivated,  that  is^ 
the  possessing  world,  whose  humours  ai# 
acrid :  he  hoped  to  find  an  associate  for  the 
sacred  iodine.  Meanwhile  he  remained  % 
make-shifi  teacher  for  girls, 

Grreek  and  Roman  mythology  was  fain 
strong  point,  and  it  is  extreme^  importantr 
that  a  maiden  in  cultivated  soci^y  should 
make  no  mistake  in  that.  His  favorite  por^ 
suit  was,  however,  the  interpretation  of^  th* 
poets,  especially  the  romantic.  Of  coorang 
ne  was  himself  a  poet»  but  modestly,  onljr 
to  himself.  There  were  probably  in  ton 
capital  fow  albums,  begun  by  very  youDsr 
girls  and  afterwards  aimndoned,  whidi  did 
not  contain  a  sonnet,  or  ofteoer  a  triolet» 
beautifully  written  by  Emil  Knopf  for  bin. 
dear  puml.  He  had  also  a  musical  knowl^ 
edge  sufficient  to  direct  the  private  practis- 
ing of  pupils,  and  he  was  particularly  strict^ 
yes,  even  unmerciful,  in  keeping  time.  Ha 
could  also  draw  sufih^ently  well  to  give  as* 
sistanoe  in  that  respect,  especially  in  drav-» 
ing  flowers.  He  was  also  handy  and  popo* 
lar  in  wedding-gamee,  whenever  one  of  bin 
pupils  was  mamed.  He  not  only  kaew 
bow  to  make  the  maidens  speak  in  Uie 
lai^guage  of  flowers,  as  **I  am  the  rose,** 
**  I  am  the  violet,^  but  he  could  brinff  out 
jokes  and  sportive  allusions ;  and  while  dM 
players  in  tneir  fine  dresses  were  declaim* 
ing,  and  forming  charming  tableaux,  he  sat 
in  the  prompter's  box,  and  breathed  to 
them  the  words.  How  happy  he  was,  too» 
at  some  pnblio  dinner,  and  how  assentingljr 
be  nodded,  when  this  or  the  other  speaker 
recited  by  health  or  read  from  a  manuscript, 
the  toast  he  had  himself  composed ! 

Emil  Knopf  was  one  of  the  most  service- 
able of  men ;  he  was  proud  of  never  having 
advertised  in  the  newspapers;  he  wan 
reoommended  from  moutn  to  mouth,  and 
for  the  most  part  from  one  fair  mouth  to 
another,  one  mother  speaking  in  his  com* 
mendation  to  aneiher,  and  the  fathers  smil* 
ing  and  saying,  **  Yes,  Herr  Knopf  is  a  Tery 
conscientious  teacher.** 

If  he  were  in  a  house  where  smoking  was 
disagreeable,  he  chewed   roasted    coffee- 
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berries,  and  he  wm  just  as  contented  wrfeh 
that.  Knopf  liked  to  take  snuff;  but  ke  did 
konlfwhen  be  was  alone»  and  vei^  quietly^ 
be  carried  a  oolored  and  a  while  pocket- 
bandkerchief,  so  that  the  gentleman  atid  the 
kdy  of  the  bouse  might  not  notioe  tbat  he 
look  snuff.  One  yery  peculiar  habit  be 
eould  not  break  himself  of,  that  of  hitching 
up  the  trousers  on  both  legs,  as  if  they  were 
ffoing  suddenly  to  drop  down   from    his 

But  this  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  his 
appearing  destined  to  be  only  a  temporsry 
teacher,  nothing  but  a  pedagogical  nurse 
fin*  a  few  weeks.  Knopf  is  taken  into  some 
flunly  UAtil  the  stress  of  sickness  or  need 
of  some  kind  is  over,  and  then  he  is  dis* 
.  missed  with  rery  courteous,  very  friendly 
words;  but  still  always  dismissed.  Four* 
teen  bidf-yeariy  terms  -—  Knopf  always 
Mekoned  by  the  semester,  and  we  must  do 
the  same  by  him— Knopf  lived  at  the  capi* 
lal;  and,  dnring  this  period,  he  always 
intended  to  procure  a  wholesale  qnaatity  of 
m  brand  of  oigsrs  wluob  should  taste  right, 
but  be  never  made  up  his  mind.  Fourteen 
semesters  he  smok^,  from  week^  end  to 
week^s  end,  diflbrent  kinds  of  cigan  on 
trial,  and  was  perpetually  asking  wkst  was 
the  price  by  the  thousand,  but  he  never  sue- 
ceedad  in  getting  the  thousand  at  one  time. 

Knopf  was,  naturally,  one  of  the  clumsi* 
est  of  mortals,  bnt  he  trained  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  best  swimmers  and  ^mnastic  per- 
ienMrs,  so  that  he  #as,  for  a  time,  assistant 
teacher  of  gjrmnastios.  Having  been  em- 
ployed twice  in  the  coontvy ,  where  it  is  so  dif- 
Mdtte  procure  piano-timers,  he  had  been  led 
to-  leam  bow  to  tune  pianos  himself;  but  he 
would  nev«r  do  it  exo^)t  in  the  house  where 
ht  happened  to  be  temporarily  liring.  Sev** 
end  persons  asserted  that  he  coold  also 
knit  and  do  ]4ain  sewing,  but  this  was  un- 
miiigated  slander.  He  oould  dam  stock* 
ingn  in  a  most  masteri^  style,  bi^  no  one 
had  overseen  him  do  it, 'he  always  did  it 
seeretly  by  himself. 

Kjnofi  had  oome  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
likesrise  as  a  temponuy  candidate  and  tem- 
pevnry  teacher;  here  a  longer  tarrying 
seemed  to  be  allotted  to  him,  and  a  future 
free  from  amriety.  Knopf  had  an  enthosias- 
tia  love  for  Roland,  and  althoueh  the  boy 
lemwed  nothing  thoroughly  with  him,  Knopf 
1  toii^  ^  Itts  crony,  the  teaeher  Fass* 


**  The  Ck>ds  never  learned  anytbing, 
Ibegr  had  k  all  hi  themselves.  Who  can 
tell  «•  the  name  of  ApoUo^s  teaeher  of 
nnasic,  or  with  what  chief-botler  CbMiymede 
seiitl  Us  apprenticeship P  Fine  natures 
\  «0  in  tfieinselvns,  and  do  not  requisn 


instmotion.  We  are  only  cripples  with  al 
our  learning ;  we  are  tyrannizea  over  bjT  tlw 
four  FacuUies,  but  life  is  no  four-sided 
figure." 

This,  then,  is  our  friend  Knopf;  and  he 
was  called  **  our  friend  Knopfs  m  the  best 
families  of  the  land. 

Knopf  had  jest  left  off  playing  the  Ante, 
and  was  now  sitting  with  bis  writing-tablets 
qpoQ  bis  knee,  looking  sometimes  round 
upon  the  landscape,  sometimes  writing 
rapidly  a  few  words ;  then  he  would  put  his 
pencil  in  his  mouth,  and  seemed  ruminating 
for  some  new  turn  of  expression.  One 
could  see  the  road  for  a  mat  distance, 
leading  from  the  village,  by  3ie  villa,  to  the 
Be^^lx>ring  hamlet.  Now  Knopf  saw  a 
man  on  horseback  coming  towards  htm* 
He  transformed  speedily  his  flute  into  a 
walking-stick  again,  concealed  bis  tablets, 
and  then  hastenod  across  tbe  vineyard  dowtt 
to  the  highway. 

**  Yes,  he  who  sits  a  horse  so  wdU  he  la 
just  the  right  teacher  for  him,^  said  KnopC 
Uetookoff  his  hat;  while  still  at  a  distance, 
the  rider  nodded  to  him. 


ORAFTttft  VIII. 
A  WAUL  IN  THB  OPKN  AIIU 

Tn  rider  approached,  and  was  soon  by 
the  side  of  Knopf,  who,  unable  to  utter  a 
word,  looked  in  surprise  at  the  noble 
figure.    Eric  said,  however,^— • 

'^'Have  I  the  honor  of  seeing  my  ool- 
league,  Herr  Knopf?  » 

''  Yes,  I  am  he.** 

Eric  swung  himself  qnieldy  from  Ae 
saddle,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

**  1  thank  vou,"  he  said ;  and  at  evnry 
word  which  he  spoke,  at  every  tone  of 


his  voice,  KnopTs  fkoe  brightened; 

and  more  knots  and  seams  showed  thett* 

selves  all  over  it,  as  Eric  continued,  — 

**  It  was  ra^  intention  to  visi^  you  very 
soon ;  but  I  dad  not  want  to  do  so,  nntil  I 
had  made  my  own  independent  observations 
on  all  sides. ^* 

"  Very  right,"  answered  Knopf,  *«  every 
lodgment  received  from  others  is  a  prejo* 
dioe.'^  With  constantly  increasing  aamnn^ 
tion,  Knof^  looked  at  Eric,  saying,-* and 
tbe  words  soonded  like  a  eonfiBSsion  of 
love,  — 

^*  I  am  glad  ths*  yon  are  really  a  hand» 
some  man.  Ah,  yon  may  snnle  and  shalw 
your  head,  but  thateoonts  a  great  desA  in 
this  ftunily,  and  fspeoiaUy  with  Eolaod* 
TheSpartens  had  the  wise  law,  -^  borrihin 
indeed,  bat  embodying  a  deep  princ^de-M*. 
Aat  no  defostted  child  should  be  aUotnd  to 
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liTe*    All  men  ought  properly  to  be  hand- 


$ ric  placed  his  hand  on  EDopPs  shoulder, 
unable  to  answer  a  word ;  admiration  and  a 
desire  to  laugh  contended  within  him,  but 
lidmiratioB  conquered.  A  man  of  such 
an  appearance  must  hare  overcome  much 
^  himself  to  be  aUe  to  express  himself  in 
this  way.  He  went  with  Knopf  to  the  vil- 
lage, telling  him  that  he  ought  to  have  come 
to  see  him  at  the  villa,  and  that  he  would 
have  found  him  quite  alone,  if  he  wished 
to  avoid  the  family,  for  they  had  gone  with 
Herr  von  Pranken  to  the  convent,  to  bring 
Manna  home. 

**  Ah,  poor  girl !"  said  Knopf,  pit3rmgly. 
*'  I  can  venture  to  say,  that  I  nave  already 
had  more  than  fifty  lovely  noble  maidens  as 
pupils,  and  not  one-half^  no,  not  one-auar- 
ier  of  them  have  married  as  I  should  have 
wished.  Ah,  Herr  Colleague,  you  see  I 
have  never  in  my  life  repeated  in  one  house 
what  happened  in  another,  and  you  can 
understand  that  it  has  been  a  difficult  duty. 
Mothers  always  want  to  find  out  what  goes 
on  here  and  there,  but  I  have  refrained,  on 
principle,  from  telling  anything.  Whoever 
gossips  to  me  will  gossip  about  me,  my 
mother  always  said.  I  have  taken  heed  of 
that,  and  so  have  got  on  very  well." 

£ric  was  delighted  with  the  true-hearted 
man,  and  he  quickly  drove  awa;f  the  thought 
that  Pranken  was  going  to  bring  the  rich 
bride  for  himself  from  the  convent.  What 
was  the  maiden  to  him  ? 

He  left  his  horse  at  the  village  inn«  and 
Knopf  conducted  him  to  a  spot  under  the 
lindens  on  the  hill-top,  and  tbftre  explained 
km  viewa  about  Boland. 

«*  I  must,  like  a  child,"  he  besan,  *<  tell 
joo  of  my  last  observation,  and  mv  last 
trouble,  x  ou  ar^  not  in  a  hurry  P  I  must 
bmnestly  confess  to  you,  that  nothing  in  our 
time  vexea  me  so  much,  as  to  find  people 
alwajrs  in  a  hurry." 

Eric  set  his  mind  at  rest,  by  tiling  him 
that  he  had  the  whole  day  at  his  disposal, 
aoocludingr  — 

••  Now,  go  on." 

<*  Then  for  my  last  trouble.  As  I  walked 
luther  ovw  the  monntain,  past  the  forest- 
chapel  Yonder,  all  was  fresh  with  dew, 
the  birds  ware  singing  undisturbed,  heed- 
1ms  of  the  ringing  of  the  matin  bell  in  the 
chapel  above,  and  of  the  railroad  bell  be? 
low.  What  did  self-sufficing  nature,  in  this 
■eason  of  early  sprine  love,  .care  for  these 
aounds?  Bot  that  isnt  exactly  what  I 
meant  to  aay  to  you,"  hp  interrupted  bim- 
Mlf,  placing  his  hand  npon  his  tabfeta,  which 
widoubtec^  contained  a  poem  in  this  strain. 
^Oa)gFthii-*-aa  I  hm  wilking  along  tilt 


wood-path,  I  heard  children's  roieea,  deaf 
and  meny,  and  a  mild  and  gentle  one 
seemed  to  have  control  over  them.  Tbue 
came  up  the  mountain  a  beautiful  maiden—- 
no,  I  t»eg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  see  that 
she  was  beautiful  till  afterwards  —  I  was 
just  taking  it  comfortably,  and  had  removed 
my  spectacles  in  the  green  forest;  now 
I  pot  them  on  again,  and  saw  first  some 
beautiful,  plump,  white  hands.  The  girl 
saw  me,  and  1  don^t  know  what  she  ma/ 
have  thought,  but  she  seemed  frighiened, 
and  took  Sie  hand  of  her  oldest  brother,  b 
boy  of  thirteen ;  two  vounger  boys  were  fol- 
lowing her.  I  passed  them  with  a  greeting ; 
the  maiden  made  only  a  slight  aclwowled^ 
ment,  but  the  boya  said  **  good-momingi," 
aloud.  We  went  our  dlffimnt  ways,  and 
I  looked  long  after  them. 

*'  I  turned  back  to  the  chapel.  The  quiet 
and  order  reigning  there,  wnere  no  human 
beings  dwell,  everything  ready  for  their  da- 
votion,  those  holy  vessels,  the  pictures,  the 
candles,  and  the  good  priest.  I  don%  be- 
lieve a  man  who  so  bows  down,  kneeU*  and 
raises  his  hands  in  prayer,  can  be  whi^  a 
hypocrite ;  the  lowest  criminal  in  the  jail 
would  be  an  angel  compared  with  hua. 
The  aermon  itself  was  only  a  milk-and-water 
affair.  But  would  you  believe  it?  m^  re>l 
reason  for  going  back  had  been  a  wish  to 
see  the  maiden  again,  but  I  felt  ashamed. of 
having  entered  the  church  from  sudi  a  mo- 
tive, and  I  slipped  out  on  tiptoe.  And 
then  all  personal  feeling  dr<^ped  from  me, 
and  the  great  trouble  came  over  me." 

''What  do  you  mean?" 

"  The  trouble  caused  by  our  fireedom  m* 
pressed  me.  The  girl,  haordly  out  of  sofaooi, 
walks,  in  the  firesh  morning,  through  the 
mountain  wood  with  her  three  young  broth- 
ers, and  thev  wander  to  the  forest  ohapdU 
whence  the  £iell  calls  to  them.  Think,  if 
these  four  young  creatures  had  had  no  mk 
goal  fcNT  their  morning  walk,  none  so  aafo 
and  beautiful,  what  would  it  have  been  ?  a 
walk  in  the  open  air,  nothmff  more  I  la  the 
open  air — what  is  that?  fi  is  nothing  and 
nowhere.  But  to  enter  a  firmly  founded 
temple,  where  the  organ  is  sounding,  tmd 
holy  hymns  are  sui^,  this  must  give  freak 
life  to. the  youthful  souls,  and  th^  bryig 
home  firom  Uieir  morning  walk,  leading 
through  the  open  air,  to  a  fixed  goal,  a  whoQ/ 
different  refreshment  for  their  spirits.  Aad 
up  there  a  divine  service  goes  on,  whethatf 
men  come  to  it  or  not ;  nothmg  defMods  on 
the  special  character  of  a  coneregatioo,  aor 
on  the  particular  degree  of  cimure  of  a  par- 
ticular man.  •  It  holds  its  course,  uncariaff 
whether  it  is  received  or  not»  like  eterau 
aatore;  whoever  oomot  nay  tak«  pait  ja 
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Si  ;  no  one  asks,  no  one  need  know,  whence 
be  comes.  If  I  could  be  a  believer,  I  woald 
be  a  Catholic,  or  a  Jew  of  the  old  faith. 
But  what  Is  our  life  P  a  walk  in  the  open 
air,  without  limit,  but  also  without  a  desti- 
nation !  Yon  see  that  I  cannot  but  be  sad, 
for  I  cannot  compel  mjself  to  anything  dif- 
ferent, to  anything  positire.  And  as  it  is 
with  me,  so  is  it  with  this  age,  and  yet  we 
must  regain  something  different;  our  life 
ought  not  be  be  simply  a  walk  in  the  open 
air,  but  through  the  open  air  to  a  6rm,  safe, 
'home-like  destination  about  whidi  human 
spirits  may  gather.  Oh,  if  I  could  only  de- 
fine it,  seize  upon  it,  and  the  millions  of 
thirsting,  pining  human  souls  with  me! 
And  do  Tou  know,*^  Knopf  concluded,  '*  then 
I  thought  of  you  and  Roland  P  Do  you  now 
understand  me  ?  ^^ 

"  Not  perfectly." 

**Ah,  I  have  been  too  vague  again. 
Flunlv,  then,  this  has  been  and  is  now  my 
thought,  —  whither  can  yon  lead  Roland  ? 
bto  the  open  air.  But  what  is  he  to  do 
there  ?  What  will  he  find  ?  What  will  he 
have  P  What  will  restrain  or  draw  him  on- 
ward? That  is  th^  point,  there  lies  the 
hard  riddle.  The  religion,  the  moral  fort- 
ress, whither  we  have  to  lead  the  rich  youth, 
has  no  walls,  no  roof;  it  has  no  image,  no 
music,  -no  consecrated  form  of  words  — 
tiiere't  the  trouble !  Do  I  make  it  dear  to 
yon?" 

••  Yes,  yes,  I  understand  you  perfectly," 
s^d  Eric,  seizing  the  hand  of  his  companion. 
*•  You  express  my  very  deepest  thoughts ; 
I  hope,  though,  that  it  may  be  granted  us  to 
|;rre  a  human  being  something  that  he  may 
Sold  to  within  himselft  without  leanidg  on 
any  outside  support.  Have  not  we  two, 
who  now  stand  here,  this  inward  hold  P  " 

**  I  believe  so,  or  rather,  I  am  sure  of 
it.  I  thank  you,  you  make  me  quite 
tontent,"  cried  Knopf,  with  animation. 
"Ah,  world !  here  we  sit,  and  look  off  into 
the  distance,  watching  for  some  sign,  some 
word,  which  may  penetrate  and  renew  all 
oitr  being;  it  comes  not  from  without,  it 
\  comes  only  (Vom  within  ourselves.  And  in 
Bokuid  there  lies  a  complete  human  beine, 
a  genuine,  primitive  nature,  in  spite  of  all 
ttat  has  been  done  to  smother  it ;  he  has 
bold  presumption  and  wonderful  tenderness, 
at  the  same  time.  He  has  many  fine  feel- 
ings, but  youth  cannot  explain  its  feelings ; 
if  ll  could,  it  would  be  no  longer  youth. 
An  aorts  of  elements  exist  in  Inland,  but 
we  grown  people  cannot  understand  a  child^s 
taurt.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  whether,  in 
OKT  dildhood,  our  best  friends  understood 
IV  as  we  really  were.  Yon  will  accomplish 
thii,  yoo  are  called  to  it." 


"  Yes,  it  is  so.  A  great,  inscrutable  phm 
guides  all  existence  and  binds  it  together. 
A  wonderful  law  in  the  worid,  which  some 
men  call  Providence,  othera  fate,  decreet 
that  a  man  like  you  must  be  led  in  far-off 
paths,  through  various  callings,  and  armed 
for  his  work,  till  he  stands  ready  in  his  no^ 
ble  beauty.  Ah,  do  not  shake  your  head, 
let  me  go  on ;  it  is  a  holy  thought,  that  a 
mysterious  power,  which  we  must  name 
God,  has  led  you  hither  to  train  a  beautifnl 
human  being,  an  Apollo-like  creature,  who 
is  to  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  world  but  to 
be  noble  and  to  feel  nobly.  I  did  not 
rightly  manage  Roland ;  I  sowed  before  I 
knew  whether  the  soil  was  prepared.  To- 
day, as  I  saw  a  man  raking  m  the  vine- 
yards, I  thought,  there  is  Copemieus.'* 

"  Copernicus  P  '^  asked  Ene,  in  perplez- 
ity. 

** Understand  me  aright;  the  first  man 
whoi,  dug  up  the  ground  with  pointed  stick, 
horn,  bone,  or  stone,  in  order  to  plant  seeds, 
he  moved  the  earth,  he  was  the  father  of 
our  culture,  as  Copernicus  at  last  disooveMd 
that  the  whole  planet  is  in  motion." 

**  What  do  you  think,  then,  is  now  to  be  * 
made  of  Roland  P  "  said  Eric,  byringing  him 
back  to  the  subject. 

*'  What  is  to  be  made  of  him  P  A  noble 
man.  Is  it  not  a  mistaken  course  to  drive 
a  human  being  to  goodness,  by  the  sight  of 
all  sorts  of  misery  and  weakness  P  That 
makes  him  morbid,  sentimental,  and  weak. 
The  Greeks  had  a  different  method,  that  of 
energy,  cheerfulness,  self-reliance,  —  that 
makes  him  strong.  Our  virtue  is  no  longer 
*  virtus,'  but  only  a  feminine  hospital-work. 
Ah,"  continued  Knopf,  *'the  ^nuinely 
noble  man,  or  the  genuine  man,  is  the  un- 
examined man,  a  species  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  Europe.  We  are  all  bom  to  be 
examined.  That  was  the  greatness  of  the 
Greek,  that  they  had  no  examination  cam* 
missions.  Plato  took  no  degree,  and  do 
you  know,  that  is  the  jmatness  which  is 
bringing  forward  a  new  Greece  in  Araeriea, 
that  there  abo,  properly  speaking,  there  are 
no  examinations." 

••  Dont  wander  so  far,"  interposed  Eric 

••  Yes,"  Knopf  went  on  uqheedin^,  ••  Ro- 
land is  the  unexamined  human  being;  he 
need  learn  nothing  in  order  to  be  quee- 
tioned  about  it.  Why  must  every  modern 
man  become  somethmfr  special  ?  *  OMm 
Bomamis  sum,'  that  ought  to  be  aufficientj; 

Again  Eric  drew  him  back  from  hit  dir 
gression,  asking,— 

"  Can  you  snggeat  any  vocaUon  for  K»- 
land  P »» 

•« Vocation!    vocatiool    Xbe  best   that 
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can  be  learned  is  not  found  in  anyplan  of 
•tudy,  and  costs  no  school-fees.  Tne  divi- 
sion of  calUngs,  on  which  we  so  much  pride 
oorselyes,  is  nothing  but  a  Philistine  tyran- 
ny, a  compulsory  virtue.  Common  natures 
fetum  payment  by  what  they  do,  noble 
ones  by  what  they  are.  Thus  it  is,  if  a 
Boble  being  espsts,  and  freely  acts  out  his 
nature^  he  adoma  humanity  and  benefits  it. 
I  have  tried  to  guard  inKoland  a  simple 
unconsciousness  of  wealth;  we  are  not 
placed  here  merely  to  train  ourselves  to  be 
brothfidrs  of  mercy.  Not  every  one  need 
servo ;  to  perfect  one^s  self  is  a  noble  calling. 
I  respect  Cicero^s  maxim :  '  He  who  does 
nothing  is  the  free  man.'  The  iree  man  is 
the  idler.'' 

I^ric  disputed  this*  and  Knopf  was  no 
little  surprised,  that  Erie  had  the  exact  pas- 
sage from  Cicero  in  his  memory,  and  could 
prove  that  Cicero  only  made  the  assertion 
thai  no  man  was  free  who  was  not  some- 
times idle:  non  aliqmmdo  nihil  agit.  He 
laid  besides  that  the  statement  of  the  Ger- 
tnan  poet,  that  there  qould  be  a  noble  life 
vrithout  activity,  without  labor,  was  still 
more  an  error.  He  tried,  however,  to  put 
» an  end  to  these  general  considerations. 
What  effect  could  their  thoughts  and  dis- 
cussions, as  they  sat  there  on  the  hilA-side, 
bring  about  conceiAing  the  yocation  of 
humanity  P 

Knopf  remarked  assentiagly  that  he  had 
wandered  too  far,  and  said,  -** 

**  You  ought  to  take  fioU«d  away  from 
here." 

"It  would  certainly  be  best»  but  you 
nost  kaow  that  it  cannot  be  brought 
about." 

"Yes,  yes.  I  haTO  toormented  myself 
Much  with  the  idea  whether  there  is  any 
possibility  of  making  Eoland  imagine  him- 
•^f  poor,  but,  if  a  negation  is  logically  sus- 
ocntible  of  the  comparative  degree,  Uiat  is 
itill  more  impossible.  I  have  read  Jean 
Jacques  jElousseau's  EmUe^  and  have  fbund 
much  that  is  good  in  it ;  I  have  also  studied 
the  treatise  on  Riches  which  is  asmbed  to 
Plato ;  and  in  Aristophanes  there  ia  to  be 
found  deep  insight  into  poverty  and  wealth. 
If  vou  will  sometime  come  to  Mattenhoira,  I 
wiU  show  them^all  to  you.'^ 

Kric  made  some  slight  injuries  as  to  the 
causes  which  had  removed  Knopf  from  the 
fiimily,  but  Knopf  did  not  tell  him;  be 
only  gave  him  to  understand  that  Roland 
had  l^n  led  astray  by  the  French  valet 
▲rmand,  who  had  sinoe  been  dismissed 
from  the  house.  With  nnusual  haste,  he 
Hien  left  the  ai^eet,  and  si^  that  he  had 
hesitated  about  coming  to  Eric,  but  Herr 


Weidmann  had  read  the  wish  in  his  fac«* 
and  had  encouraged  him  in  it. 

Eric  promised  soon  to  go  to  Mattenheim. 
Knopf  was  very  happy  to  hear  of  Roland's 
industry  and  obedience,  aiid  Eric  told  him 
bow  from  the  life  of  Franklin  he  was  giy* 
ing  him  not  only  a  personal  ideal,  but  uso 
taking  occasion  to  lead  him,  as  they  studied 
Franklin's  course  of  education,  to  perceive* 
acknowledge,  and  supply  his  own  deficien- 
cies, 

**Do  you  know,"  exclaimed  Kno]>f» 
springing  up,  "  what  can  make  one  happier 
than  those  great  words  of  Archimedes,  —  I 
have  found  it !  Still  more  blessed  are  the 
words,  Thou  hast  found  it  I  Yes,  you  have 
found  it ! "  he  cried,  drawing  up  his  trous- 
ers ;  he  would  have  liked  to  embrace  Erio^ 
but  he  did  not  venture. 

And  when  Eric  told  htm  that  he  had  been 
drawn  to  this  most  simple  method  by  some 
notes  of  his  father's,  Knopf  exclaimed,  look* 
ing  up  into  the  free  air,  — 

**  Blessings  on  thy  father !  Blessings  oa 
thee,  eternal  Spirit !  O  world,  how  great 
and  noble  thou  art !  Now  we  know  whafi 
one  becomes,  when  one  walks  in  the  open 
air ;  ono  grows  into  a  free  man,  a  Penjainin 
Franklin.  Here  are  two  people  on  a  lull- 
top  by  the  Rhine,  and  they  send  a  greeting 
to  thee  in  eternity.  Ah,  pardon  me ! "  aaia 
be,  *'  I  am  not  generally  like  this,  you  may 
depend  upon  it.  But,  Herr  Captain,  if  you 
ever  desire  anything  great  and  difficult  of 
me,  remind  me  of  uds  hour,  and  you  afaaU 
see  what  I  can  do," 

Eric  changed  the  subject  by  asking 
Knopf  to  tell  nim  about  his  present  pupib. 

**  Ves,"  said  Knopf,  '*  there  it  is  again. 
Her  parents  have  sent  the  child  to  German^Tt 
because  there  was  danger  that  yonder,  m 
the  land  of  freedom,  her  spirit  would  be 
fettered,  for  Dr.  Fritas  and  his  wife  hold 
liberal  opinions  in  relisrion,  ^d  are  patterns 
of  nobility  of  mind.  The  child  was  in  an 
English  school,  and  after  the  first  half  yeaff 
fl^  began  to  wish  to  convert  her  parents, 
and  constantly  declared  her  determination 
to  become  a  Presbyterian^  She  wept  and 
prayed,  and  said  she  could  find  no  repo96 
because  her  parents  were  w>  godless.  Il 
not  this  a  most  noteworthy  piu^omenoaf 
Now  her  parents  have  sent  the  child  to  Ger- 
many, and  eertainly  to  the  best  home  that 
could  be  found." 

Knopf  took  a  letter  from  his  pocket;  it 
wa3  from  Dr,  Frits,  who,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  German  manhood  and  philanthroprf, 
was  busify  working  in  the  New  Worid  for 
the  eraidication  of  that  shame  which  stiO 
rests  on  the  human  race  in  the  contkiuanoe 
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of  slavery.  Dr.  Fritz  gave  the  teacher  an 
exact  sketch  of  his  little  girl^s  character, 
which  showed  great  impartialitv  in  a  father. 
He  also  pointed  out  how  the  child  ouglit  to 
be  guided.  In  the  letter  there  was  a  photo- 
graph of  Dr.  Fritz,  a  substantiaMooking 
man,  with  a  full  beard,  and  light,  crispy 
corling  hair ;  something  of  youthful,  6ven 
ideal  aspiration  spoke  m  the  expression  of 
the  strong  and  manly  face. 

With  an  air  of  mystery  Knopf  then  con- 
fided to  Eric,  that  the  child  had  lived  in 
the  New  World  within  the  magic  circle  of 
6rimm*s  tales,  and  it  was  strange  — he 
coald  not  find  out  whether  it  was  pure 
fancy  or  fact  —  but  the  child  had  hau  an 
adventure  on  her  journey  that  seemed  to 
belong  to  a  fairy  tale. 

•'  Her  name  is  Lilian,"  said  Knopf,  **  and 
you  know  that  in  English  our  mayflower  is 
called  the  lily  of  the  valley,  and  the  (!hild 
received  a  mayflower  from  some  being  in 
^  wood  who  did  not  know  her  name.  A 
wonderful  story  she  has  woven  together  in 
tier  little  blond  head,  for  she  constantly  in* 
fists  that  she  has  seen  the  wood-prince.** 

.  ••  You  are  secretly  a  poet,"  said  Eric. 

Involuntarily  Knoprs  hand  went  to  his 
breast-pocket,  where  nis  tablets  lay  hidden, 
as  if  he  suspected  that  Eric  had  stolen  them 
from  him. 

"I  allow  myself  now  and  then  to  string 
a  verse  together ;  but  donH;  be  frightened, 
Pve  never  troubled  any  one  else  with 
tliem." 

Eric  felt  cordially  attracted  towards  this 
flkan,  so  dry  in  outward  apearance,  and  yet 
80  deeply  enthusiastic;  and  as  the  bells 
Ting  again  in  the  village,  he  said,  — 

*'  Now  come  and  make  me  acquainted 
with  the  schoolmaster." 

CHAFTBB  DC. 

ANTH02rr.  • 

The  schoolmaster  of  the  village  was  stiff 
and  formal  in  manner;  he  received  the 
Captain  very  humbly.  The  three  were 
•oon  seated  together  at  the  inn,  and  the 
Tillage  teacher  related  the  history  of  his 
Hfe. 

He  was  ^ty-four  years  old,  but  seemed 
still  very  vigorous.  He  had  the  same  rea- 
son for  complaining  which  all  public  teach- 
ers have,  and  related  with  a  mingled  pride 
and  bitterness  that  his  son,  twenty-one 
yean  of  age,  was  receiving  more  than  twice 
tibepi^in  a  cement-factory  of  the  young 
Berr  Weidmann,  than  his  father  was  receiv* 

Sg  after  a  service  of  two  and  thirty  years. 
e  had  four  sons,  but  not  one  should  be- 
eome  a  schoolmaster.    Another  son  was  a 


merchant,  and  the  oldest  a  boilding-ceii- 
tractor  in  America. 

**  Yes,"  cried  he,  **  we  schoolmasters  ava 
no  better  off  than  any  common  day<4ap« 
borer." 

**  Wonld  you  remain  a  sofaoolmaster^'* 
asked  Erie,  **  if  you  had  a  competency  ?  " 

•'No." 

*'And  yon  would  never  have  become 
one  P  " 

••  I  think  not." 

«« This  is  the  deptorable  part  of  it,"  cried 
Knopf,  "that  riches  always  sav,  and  say 
rightly,  I  ought  not  to  remove  sJl  need,  for 
through  this  the  beaatiful  and  noble  build 
themselves  up ;  need  eails  into  being  the 
ideal,  the  virtuous.  See  here,  Herr  Cap- 
tain Colleagne,  Herr  Sonhenkamp,  who  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  man,  of  wide  observatioa» 
says,  — 

**  *  I  must  not  trouble  myself  ooBoeminff 
the  people  about  me,  neither  most  Roland* 
for  if  he  did,  he  would  lose  all  comfort  of 
his  life;  be  would  never  be  able  to  ride 
out,  witbottt  thinking  of  the  misery  and 
sufi^ring  he  witnessed  in  this  place  and  im 
that.*  See,  here  is  our  riddle.  How  caA 
one  at  the  same  time  be  a  person  of  elevated 
thought,  and  be  richP  We  teachers  are 
the  guardians  of  the  ideal*  Look  at  the 
villages  all  around ;  there  is  in  them  all  a 
visible  and  an  invisible  tower,  and  the  ii^ 
visible  is  the  ideality  of  the  schoolmaster 
sitting  there  with  his  children.  I  hoiMir 
you,  because  you  idso  have  become  a 
schoolmaster." 

Eric  looked  up  in  a  sort  of  surprise,  for 
his  vanity  was  inwardly  wounded  at  being 
reckoned  a  schoolmaster,  but* he  quickly 
overcame  it,  and  was  happy  in  the  thoaght. 

He  prevailed  upon  the  village  school- 
master to  go  on  with  the  history  of  his  life* 
He  was  a  good  mathematician,  had  beeo 
employed  in  the  land-registry  and  in  the 
custom-house;  he  lost  his  situation  when 
the  Zollverein  was  established;  for  two 
years  he  looked  round  for  something  to 
do,  almost  in  a  starving  condition,  and  then 
became  a  schoolmaster.  He  had  married 
well,  that  is,  into  a  wealthy  family,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  give  his  sons  a  good  education. 
Evening  had  come  on.  Eric  promised 
the  village  schoolmaster  to  ffive  hira  some* 
thing  to  do  with  the  instruction  of  Roland. 
Knopf  accompanied  Erie  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  requested  him  to  mount  his 
horse. 

Knopf  stood  looking  after  Eric  for  a 
long  time,  until  he  was  hidden  by  a  bend 
of  the  mountain,  and  his  puffed  lips  ad- 
dressed words  in  a  low  tone  to  him,  after 
he  had  disappeared. 
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On  the  way  home,  Eric  wm  turprised 
that  he  thought  less  about  Rohuid,  than  be 
did  about  Manna,  irho  was  to  arrive  this 
•vening. 

Laughable  old  stories,  how  the  tutor  fell 
in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  house,  and 
was  expelled  by  the  hard-hearted,  rich 
father,  and  here  he  stands  before  the  house 
all  lighted  up,  he  hears  music ;  above,  the 
lovely  one  celebrates  her  marriage  with  a 
very  noble  coxcomb,  and  a  pistol-shot  — 
no ;  it  would  be  more  practical  to  find  some 
better  situation. 

Eric  had  humor  enough  to  dismiss  every 
such  fancy ;  he  would  remain  distant,  com- 
posed, and  respectful  towards  the  daughter 
of  the  house. 

When  he  rode  up  to  the  villa,  the  car- 
riages had  already  arrived,  and  Eric  re- 
ceived from  Herr  Sonnenkamp  a  reproof 
for  his  want  of  friendliness  in  not  remain- 
ing at  home,  or  taking  note  of  the  hour  of 
their  arrival. 

Afler  the  conversation  that  he  had  had 
with  Knopf,  the  feeling  of  being  in  service 
seemed  to  him  now  very  strange;  or  was 
this  reception  intended  to  give  him  a  hint 
of  how  he  was  to  conduct  nimself  towards 
Manna  P 

Eric  made  no  reply  to  the  reprimand, 
for  such  it  was.  He  came  to  Roland,  who 
warmly  embraced  him  and  cried,  -» 

«*  Ah !  with  you  only  is  it  well,  all  the 
i*e8tare — " 

**Say  nothing  about  the  rest,"  inter- 
rupted Eric. 

But  he  oould  not  restrain  Roland  from 
relating  the  dbappotntment  of  all,  that 
Manna  did  not  return  with  them. 

Eric  breathed  more  freely.      • 

Roland  mixed  up  in  his  relation  an  ao- 
eount  of  Bella^s  getting  out  at  the  water- 
eure  establishment  on  their  return,  because 
ft  message  from  Count  Clodwig  had  in- 
formed bsr  that  he  would  meet  her  there. 
Finally  he  said,  — 

**What  does  all  the  rest  amount  to? 
You  are  there  in  the  convent,  and  I  have 
told  Manna*  that  yon  look  just  like  the 
Saint  Anthony  in  the  ehurch  of  the  con- 
vent. Yes,  laugh,  if  you  please !  If  he 
should  laugh,  he  would  laugh  just  like  you ; 
he  looked  just  as  you  look  now.  Manna 
told  me  the  story.  The  saint  has  been 
praying  to  heaven,  and  the  Christ-child  has 
udd  himself  there  in  his  arms,  when  he  was 
all  alone,  and  he  looks  at  him  so  lovingly, 
•o  devoutly.** 


Eric  was  thrilled;  a  pure  living 
has  also  been    given   into  his   hands.    Is 
he  worthy  to  receive  it,  and  can  his  look 
rest  purely  upon  it  ?     ^ 

They  sat  together  without  speaking,  and 
Roland,  at  last,  cried,  — 

**We  will  not  leave  each  other  again, 
ever.  To-day  when  I  sat  there  upon  the 
deck,  all  alone,  it  seemed  to  me  —  I  was 
not  asleep,  I  was  wide  awake  —  it  seemed 
that  you  came,  and  took  me  in  your  arms 
and  held  me.*' 

Roland's  face  flowed ;  he  was  feverishly 
excited,  and  Eric  had  great  difficulty  in 
calming  him  down.  But  what  ho  could  not 
easily  do  was  easy  for  the  dogs;  Roland 
became  the  self-forgetting  child  again, 
when  he  was  with  the  dogs,  who  had  grown 
so  astonishingly  in  a  few  days. 

Pranken  also  came  in  a  very  friendly 
way  to  Eric,  and  said  that  he  admired  his 
stimulating  power,  for  Roland  had  exhib- 
ited during  their  absence  a  susceptibility 
of  mind  and  a  sensitiveness  of  feeling, 
which  no  one  would  have  supposed  hmi 
canable  of. 

Now  say  what  you  please,  candid  reader  I 
Yesterday,  an  hour  i^o,  you  held  in  little 
esteem  some  man's  judgment,  you  saw  dis- 
tinctly his  limitations,  and  now  he  shows 
that  he  recognizes  yoor  worth,  he  pruses 
you,  he  extou  }rou,  and  suddenly,  without 
being  aware  of  it,  your  opinion  is  changed 
concerning  him  whom  you  before  regarded 
as  one-sided  and  contracted,  especially  if 
you  are  a  person  struggling  with  younelf, 
withdrawn  into  your^f,  and  ofben  seUh 
doubting. 

This  was  the  case  with  Eric.  Pranken 
seemed  to  him  a  man  of  very  good  judg- 
ment, ver}'  amiable  indeed;  and  he  even 
expressed  openly  his  satisfaction,  that  the 
friends  of  the  family  stood  by  him  wad 
cheered  him  in  his  difficult  worik  of  educa* 
tion.        • 

Pranken  was  content;  Eric  manifestly 
acknowledged  his  position ;  he  showed  this 
by  not  accompanying  them  on  the  journey, 
and  not  thrusting  himself  into  the  family: 
perhaps  also  there  was  a  certain  touch  of 
pride  m  not  wanting  to  appear  as  a  part  of 
the  retinue ;  at  any  rate,  Eric  did  not  seem 
destitute  of  tact. 

Pranken  understood  how  to  make  this 
patronizing  protection  appear  as  a  sort  of 
inendly  oonndenoe. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
■NTICEMENTS  ABBOAD. 

Eric  and  Roland  lived  togetber  in  the 
castle,  for  so  tbe  rooms  in  the  turret  were 
called,  as  if  they  had  taken  possession  of 
a  new  abode,  and  were  all  alone ;  no  sound 
from  the  human  world  penetrated  here, 
nothing  but  the  sons  of  birds,  and  the  ring- 
ing of  the  beUs  of  the  Tillage  church  on  tbe 
moontain. 

A  regular  emplo}rment  of  the  time  was 
kstituted;  until  noon  they  knew  nothing 
df  what  was  going  on  in  the  house,  and 
Boland  lived  almost  exclusively  in  the 
thought  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

New  analogies  were  continually  present- 
fag  themselves,  and  it  was  especially  pro* 
ductive  of  them  that  an  American  youtn,  a 
rich  youth  besides,  who  had  never  been  de- 

E4ved  of  anything,  should  lay  out  for 
mself  a  life  full  of  deprivations.  Boland 
ived  and  moved  vrholly  in  Franklin;  he 
^ke,  at  the  table,  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
is  if  be  were  a  man  who  had  just  ai)pearcd, 
and  was  invisibly  present  and  speaking  with 
them.  Roland  wished  to  keep  a  regular 
record  of  what  he  thought  and  did,  exactly 
n  Franklin  had  done,  but  Eric  restrained 
hfat,  knowing  that  he  would  not  persevere 
lit  it,  being  as  yet  too  fickle.  And  this  call- 
taff  one^s  self  to  account  was  peculiarly 
i<upted  to  one  who  stood  alone,  or  ^ras 
feenng  the  way  by  himself.  But  Roland 
was  with  Eric  from  morning  till  night. 
They  repeated  Franklin^s  physical  experi- 
ments, they  entered  into  his  various  tittle 
narnuTves,  and  Roland  would  oiWn  ask  on 
vome  occurrence :  — 

•*What  would  Franklin  say  to  that?" 
Eric  had  been  in  doubt  whether  he  should 
tar  anvtbing^  to  Roland  of  the  interview 
with  Herr  Knopf.  He  was  waiting  for  a 
siore  suitable  time;  he  felt  that  the  fixed 
order  of  Roland^s  method  of  Wk  should 
not  now  be  disturbed. 

There  was  a  ^reat  commotion  at  the 
Tilla,  for  the  entire  contents  of  ihe  hot- 
Ixmse  were  brought  out  into  the  park,  and 
a  new  garden  was  made  in  the  garden. 
Botand  and  Eric  did  not  see  it  until  every- 
lUiig  was  arranged. 

PrtDkcn  made  a  brief  visit  almost  every 
^y,  and  when  be  remained  to  dinner,  lie 
n>oke  a  great  deal  of  the  princes  of  the 
chnrcfa;  he  always  called  tno  bishop  the 
cfaureb-prince.  A  second  court-life  seemed 
to  have  been  opened  to  him,  and  this  court 
bad  a  consecrating  element,  was  self-order- 
ins*  aud  needed  no  Court-marshals. 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  enquired  with  much 
mteiest  about  all  toe  arrangements  at  the 


Episcopal  court ;  bat  Frau  Ceres  was  wholly 
indifferent,  for  she  had  discovered  that 
there  was  no  oonrt  ball  given,  and  no  bdtea 
were  visible,  except  some  very  worthy  and 
respectable  nuns.  Frao  Ceres  entertained 
a  greMX  dislike  to  all  nuns,  principally  be^ 
cause  they  had  such  great  feet,  and  wore 
such  dumsy  shoes  and  cotton  gloves. 
Frau  Ceres  hated  cotton  ^ves ;  and  when- 
ever she  thought  of  them,  she  affirmed  that 
she  experienced  a  nervous  Mver, 

The  days  were  still ;  the  trees  from  the 
South  grew  green  and  fragrant,  with  those 
that  were  native  to  the  soU ;  but  tbe  quiet 
days  came  to  an  end,  for  they  were  packing 
up  and  making  other  preparations  in  the 
house.  LfOotz  was  the  director,  and  huge 
trunks  had  already  been  sent  off. 

It  was  a  rainy  morning :  Eric  and  Roland 
were  sitting  together  with  Franklin's  life 
again  before  them.  Eric  perceived  that 
Boland  was  inattentive^  for  ho  often  looked 
towards  the  door. 

At  last  there  was  a  knock,  and  Sonnen* 
kamp,  who  had  never  before  (Hsturbed  their 
morning's  oeenpation,  now  entered  theroom^ 
He  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  tbe  course 
of  instruction  had  been  so  regularly  ar>- 
ranged,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  suffer 
only  a  temporary  derangement  from  the 
journey,  as  they  could  immediately  resume 
it  on  arriving  at  Vichy. 

Erie  asked  in  amaaement  what  this  refer- 
ence to  Vichy  meant,  and  was  told  that  tha 
family,  with  the  whole  corps  of  servants, 
male  and  female,  as  well  as  Roland  aad 
Eric,  were  going  to  the  mineral  baths  of 
Vidijr,  and  from  there  to  the  sea-baths  at 
Biarrits. 

Eric  composed  htouelf  with  great-  effort ; 
the  struggle  had  come  sooner  than  he  antici- 
pated, and  he  said  that  he  did  not  know 
what  Roland  thought  about  it,  but  that,  for 
his  own  part,  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  that 
he  could  not  take  the  journey  to  the  Baths* 

••  You  cannot  go  with  us  P    Why  not  ?  " 

**It  is  unpleasant  to  me  to  make  this 
declaration  in  Roland's  presence,  but  I« 
think  that  he  is  sufficiently  mature  to  com- 
prehend this  matter.  I  think,  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  that  a  serious  course  of  study 
cannot  be  resumed  at  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place, and  then  continued  at  Biarrits. 
I  cannot  begin  the  instruction  after  war 
pupil  has  been  hearing,  in  the  morning,  all 
kinds  of  musie  at  the  fountains.  No  ha** 
man  being  can  be  confined  there  to  earnest 
and  fixed  thought.  As  I  said,  I  consider 
Roland  mature  enough  to  decide  for  him- 
self. I  will  remain  here  at  the  villa,  if  yon 
desire  it,  until  your  return." 
^Sonnenkamp  looked  at  Eric  in  astonish- 
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ment,  and  BoUnd^sapplicatingly.  Sonnen- 
kamp  did  not  appear  to  rely  upon  his  aelf- 
eomimiDd  sufficiently  to  meet  the  family 
tutor  in  the  requisite  manner,  and  he  there- 
fore said  in  a  careless  tone  that  the  matter 
could  be  discussed  in  the  evening.  In  a  half* 
contemptuous  manner,  he  begged  pardon 
for  not  having  informed  Eric  of  his  plans 
for  the  summer  at  the  University 'town. 

Eric  now  sat  alone  with  Roland,  who,  in 
silence,  looked  down  at  the  iioor.  Eric  let 
him  alone  for  awhile,  saying  to  himself. 
Now  is  the  critical  time,  now  is  the  trial  to 
be  made. 

•*  Do  you  understand  the  reasons,^  he  at 
length  asked,  **  why  1  cannot  and  will  not 
continue  our  life  of  study,  this  life  that  we 
pursue  together,  in  a  place  of  amuse- 
ment?*' 

'*I  do  not  understand  them,''  said  the 
boy,  perversely. 

"  Shall  I  explain  them  P  " 

**  It  is  not  necessary,"  rej^ed  the  boy, 
tnllenly. 

Eric  said  nothing,  and  the  silence  enabled 
the  boy  to  realize  how  he  was  behavinff; 
but  there  was  something  in  the  soul  of  the 
youth  that  rebelled  against  anything  like 
subjection.  Taking  up  a  different  topic, 
Roland  asked :  — 

**  Have  I  not  been  diligent  and  obedient?  " 

**  As  it  is  proper  that  you  should  be." 

**  Do  I  not  aeserve  now  some  amuse- 
ment?" 

**  No.  The  performance  of  duty  is  not 
paid  for,  and  certainly  not  by  amusement." 

A|rain  there  was  a  long  silence,  the  boy 
iummg  up  and  down  the  comers  of  the 
biography  of'  Franklin,  which  he  had  just 
been  reading.  Without  saying  anything, 
Eric  took  the  book  out  of  his  hand  and  laid 
it  down..  With  his  hand  upon  the  cover, 
lie  asked,  — 

'*  What  do  you  think  that  Franklin  would 
BOW  say  to  you  ?  " 

'*  I  can't  tell  what  he  would  say." 

"  You  can,  but  you  do  not  choose  to." 
•     '*No,   I  cannot,"    said    the  boy.      He 
stamped  insolently  with  his  foot,  and  his 
Toice  was  choked  with  tears. 

"  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  you  than 
you  have  of  yourself,"  said  Eric,  taking  hold 
of  the  boy's  chin.  *•  Look  at  me,  dont  look 
down  to  the  earth,  don't  be  out  of  humor." 

Roland's  countenance  was  unmoved,  and 
the  tears  stood  motionless  in  his  eyes. 
Eric  continued,  — 

*'  Is  there  any  good  diing  in  the  world 
that  I  would  not  like  to  give  you  ?  " 

*«No;  but " 

"Well,  but  what?    Goon." 

*'  Ah,  I  don't  know  any.    And  yet  —yet 


—  do  go  for  my  sake,  go  with  us ;  I  could 
not  take  pleasure  if  you  were  not  with  us 

—  I  there,  and  yon  here  alone." 

**  Would  you  like  to  journey  then  with- 
out me?" 

•*  I  will  not  do  it,  you  are  to  go  too ! " 
said  the  boy,  springing  up  and  throwing 
himself  upon  Eric's  neck. 

**  I  declare  to  yon  most  decidedly,  I  do 
not  go  with  you." 

Roland  let  his  hands  figdl,  when  Erie 
grasped  them,  saying,— 

**  I  could  also  say  in  my  turn,  Do  stay 
here  for  my  sake ;  but  I  will  not.  Look  op 
brightly,  and  think  how  it  would  be  if  we 
remain  together  here.  Your  parents  travel 
to  the  Baw ;  we  stay  here  and  learn  some- 
thing regularly,  and  are  happier  than  we 
should  be  on  the  promenade,  with  the  musk 
of  the  saloon,  happier  than  by  the  sea-shore. 
See,  Roland,  I  have  never  been  to  Franca, 
nor  seen  the  sea.  I  renounce  the  pleasure* 
I  prefer  the  duty ;  and  do  you  know  where 
my  duty  lies  ?  " 

'*  Ah,  the  dutv  can  go  with  ua  wherever 
we  go,"  cried  the  boy,  smiling  amidst  his 
tears.  Eric  was  obliged  to  liuigh  too ;  at 
last  he  said,  — 

"This  duty  cannot  travel  abroad*  Ton 
have  had  distractions  endugh  all  your  lifok 
Come,  be  my  dear  comrade,  my  good  fellow. 
Have  confidence  in  me,  that  I  can  see  rea- 
sons which  you  cannot." 

*'*  Yes,  I  do  have  confidence,  but  it  is  so 
splendid,  you  can't  imagine  it,  and  I  will 
show  everything  to  you."  « 

A  whirlwind  seemed  to  have  seized  Ro- 
land, so  that  he  turned  round  and  round. 
It  came  over  him  with  a  rush,  that  he  had 
forced  Eric  to  remain  with  him,  that  he  bad 
forced  his  father  to  give  Eric  to  him,  and 
now  he  was  about  to  desert  him !  But  there 
was  the  enticement  of  the  music,  the  pleas- 
ant journeys,  the  protecting  ladies,  and  the 
roguish  girls  who  pla>-ed  with  him.  Sud- 
denly he  cried,  ^**  Eric!  thy  mother  I" 
for  she  had  said  to  him  on  taking  leave. 
Be  so  worthy,  that  Eric  will  never  leave 
^ou !  This  thought  was  now  aroused  with- 
m  him,  and  on  ue  other  hand,  there  were 
the  carriages  driving,  and  the  merry  troop 
riding  on  horseback,  and  he  among  them. 
How  could  this  old,  ^rave  lady,  clad  in 
mourning,  who  stood  m  the  path,  detaie 
him  ?    It  was  like  a  feverish  waking  dream. 

"  Eric !  thy  mother !  "  cried  he  again, 
and  then  he  said,  embracing  him,  — 

"  Eric !  I  remain  with  you !  now  help  me, 
so  that  they  shall  not  take  me  away  without 
you." 

"  You  are  not  to  be  obstinate  with  your 
parents,  but  you  have  now  also  a  duty  to 
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im;  joa  must  not  leave  me»  a»I  must  not 
leave  you." 

It  was  a  hard  straggle  to  gain  the  con- 
ient  of  the  parents  to  Roland^s  remammg 
at  the  villa  with  Eric.  Frau  Ceres  was 
brought  over  the  soonest*  but  $onneokainp 
held  out,  and  Roland  looked  on  in  per- 

auty.  The  desire  arose  in  him  that  his 
er  would  withhold  his  consent*  and  Eric 
be  prevailed  on  to  ffo  with  them. 

Eric  took  the  fauier  aside,  and  told  him 
that  he  considered  it  would  be  the  ruin  of 
Roland,  if  now  when  he  had  voluntarily 
pledged  himself,  and  was  constrained  to  do 
what  was  best*  tite  whole  should  be  upset ; 
the  youth  had  never,  on  account  of  various 
distracUoBs,  come  to  any  knowledge  of  him- 
lelf.  He  declared  that,  grievous  as  it  would 
he  to  him,  he  should  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
finnily,  if  Roland  went  with  them.  He  had 
not  said  this  to  Roland,  for  Roland  should 
not  be  permitted  to  think  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  the  tie  being  severed.  He  be- 
sought  Sonnenkamp  to  employ  now  a  little 
poticy ;  it  would  not  be  wrong.  He  was  to 
siy  to  Roland,  that  he  wanted  to  test  his 
constancy,  and  he  was  glad  that  he  had 
stood  the  trial ;  that  he  had  hoped  Roland 
vouid  make  the  proposal  to  stay  with  Eric, 
snd  he  gave  his  consent. 

Inwanily  chafing,  Sonnenkamp  compUed 
with  this  proposition,  and  Roland  saw  him- 
self released  on  the  one  side,  and  bound  on 
the  other. 

On  the  next  day,  the  parents  set  out  on 
tbejoumey. 

Eric  and  Roland  drove  with  them  to  the 
railroad  station,  and  when  the  approaching 
train  was  signalized  to  be  near,  Sonnen- 
kamp took  his  son  aside,  and  said  to  him,  — 

**  My  boy,  if  it  is  too  hard  for  yon,  jump 
into  the  car,  and  leave  the  Doctor  to  him- 
self. Believe  me,  he  won^t  run  away  from 
yoQ ;  there  (s  a  golden  whistle  by  which 
every  one  can  be  called.  Re  bold,  young 
Mow." 

**  Father,  is  this  also  a  part  of  the  test 
you  have  put  me  to  ?  ^' 

**  Yjoa  are  a  plucky  youth,"  answered 
Sonnenkamp,  with  emotion* 

The  train  rumbled  in.  A  great  number 
of  black  trunks,  studded  with  yellow  nails, 
w«re  put  on  board,  Joseph  and  I«oota  show- 
ing themselves  expert  travelling-marshals. 
Boxes,  bags,  portmanteaus,  bottles,  and 
packages  were  placed  in  the  first^ass  car 
which  Sonnenkamp,  Frau  Ceres  and  Frau- 
lem  Perini  occupied.  Roland  was  kissed 
more,  Sonnenkamp  whispering  at  the 
t  time  something  in  his  ear.  The 
I  rolled  away,  and  Eric  and  Roland  stood 
I  <Bi  the  Btation-steptf . 


They  went  silently  back  to  the  vilUu 
Rolanu  looked  pale ;  every  drop  of  blood 
seemed  to  have  leil  his  face.  Tbcy  reached 
the  villa,  where  all  was  so  silent  and  deso^- 
late. 

Ader  they  had  ^ot  out  of  the  carriage, 
Roland  grasped  Ericas  hand,  saying,  — 

**Now  we  two  are  alone  in  the  world. 
What  can  one  undertake  at  such  a  time  ?  ^^ 

The  wind  roared  in  gusts  through  the 
park,  and  shook  the  trees,  whose  blossoms 
went  whirling  into  the  air,  while  the  river 
tossed  up  its  waves ;  a  thunder-storm  was 
coming  on. 

Eric  ordered  the  horses  to  be  put  again 
to  the  carriage,  and  entered  it  with  Roland^ 
who  asked,  — 

**  Where  are  we  going  ?  " 

Eric  quieted  him  with  the  assurance  that 
he  was  about  to  show  him  a  miracle.  They 
drove  down  the  road,  where  the  wind  was 
dashing  about  the  branches  of  the  nut-trees, 
while  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder 
rolled  overhead. 

**  Where  are  we  driving  P  ^^  Roland  asked 
again^ 

*'  We  are  now  going  to  school  to  Frank- 
lin. I  can  now  snow  you  how  the  lightniog 
is  tamed.^^  And  they  drove  on  to  Uie  rail- 
road station. 

The  telegraphist  gave  Eric  a  verjr  friend- 
ly reception.  Eric  showed  his  pupil,  in  the 
office  of  the  telegraph,  the  electrical  current 
in  a  pretty  little  glass  box,  where  a  blue 
spark  darted  rapidly  hither  and  thither,  and 
then  vanbbed  over  the  connecting  wires. 
At  ever^  Hash  a  sharp  click  came  from  the 
connecting  rods,  and,  at  the  same  instant, 
the  little  blue  flame  appeared  and  then  van- 
ished. 

Eric  was  glad  to  be  able  to  exhibit  this  to 
bis  pupil,  and  the  tele^aphist  added  many 
important  and  interesting  details.  He  re- 
lated how  they  were  inexpressibly  troubled 
in  their  communications  during  a  thunder- 
storm, for  incomprehensible  words  came 
over  the  wires,  and  he  was  once  hurled  by 
a  shock  of  electricity  against  the  stove  yon- 
der. He  showed  the  metal  plates  to  draw 
o£f  the  lightning,  which  oflen  struck  and 
cut  off  the  conducting  rods  as  nicely  as  if 
done  with  a  sharp  file. 

They  had  removed  th^  lights,  and  saw 
only  the  little  blue  flame,  which  Roland 
watched  with  childish  delight.  It  was  easy 
to  explain  the  operatiou  oi  the  electro-mag- 
netic telegraph,  and  Roland  said,  — 

**  Even  if  Franklin  was  not  acquainted 
with  this,  he  yet  first  caught  the  lightning.^ 

**  Do  you  think  that  he  could  know  what 
would  be  the  results  P  ^* 

Eric  endeavored  to  explain  to  Roland, 
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that  in  all  diacorery,  invention,  creation  and 
action,  there  is  a  great  bond  T>f  unity,  a 
continual  procesfl  of  development.  And 
kere  in  this  dark  room,  while  the  little  blue 
flame  was  dancing,  and  the  three  persons 
hardly  venturing  to  speak  aloud  soon  be- 
came utterly  speechless,  the  soul  of  the 
youth  was  touched  with  a  feeling  of  devo- 
tion, and  raised  far  above  the  range  of 
ordinary  experience.  The  separation  from 
his  parents,  the  pleasure  that  had  allured 
him,  all  had  vanished,  had  sunk  out  of  sight, 
as  if  he  were  living  on  some  star  remote 
from  the  earth. 

The  storm  had  ceased,  and  a  copious  rain 
was  falling;  when  the  window  was  re-op- 
ened, Roland  said,  gently  taking  Ericas 
hand,  and  looking  out  into  the  night,  — 

**  Can  one  not  imagine,  that  the  soul  in 
the  bodies  of  human  beings  moves  like  the 
electrical  spark  on  the  wire  P  " 

Eric  made  no  reply.  He  saw  that  the 
bo^  was  beginning  to  see  something  of  the 
enigma  of  lue ;  he  must  work  it  out  for  him* 
seii,  and  could  not  and  must  not  be  helped 
at  present.  And  this  trifling  question  gave 
assurance  that  the  higher  life  could  be  pre- 
served in  the  youth ;  he  had  overcome  the 
desire  of  dissipation,  and  had  given  himself 
up  to  what  could  not  be  made  slavishly  sub- 
ject to  his  will. 

The  telegraphist  gave  an  account  of  Son- 
nenkam(>*s  frightful  appearance  and  conduct 
on  the  ni^t  that  Roland  was  missing.  He 
said  in  a  low  tone  to  Eric,  that  he  mmself 
was  afraid  of  the  man,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  considerable  sum  of  money 
which  he  offered  him  to  remain  there  throuch 
the  night,  he  had  pleaded  as  an  excuse  the 
want  of  official  orders,  because  he  would 
not  remain  alone  wii  h  Sonnenkamp  for  all 
the  gold  in  the  world. . 

Eric  perceived  that  Roland  had  heard  the 
last  remark  notwithstanding  the  low  tone, 
and  said  in  a  jesting  way,  that  a  man  who 
has  to  deal  with  the  nervous  filaments  ex- 
tended over  the  earth  might  very  readily 
become  nervous  himself. 

The  telegraphist  assented,  and  had  many 
wonderful  stories  to  tell.  When  Eric  went 
with  Roland  into  the  passenger^s  room,  he 
was  surprised  to  see  Roland^s  quick  eye  for 
the  laugnable  cha^cteristics  of  people.  He 
had  observed  very  shrewdly  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  telegraphist,  and  imitated  him 
Tery  exactly.  Without  a  direct  rebuff, 
Eric  endeavored  to  explain  to  his  pupil, 
that  those  persons  who  are  partly  engaged 
in  work,  and  partly  in  science,  in  that  middle 
region  of  the  vocations  of  life,  such  as 
apothecaries,  surreal  operators,  lithograph- 
ists,  photographists,  and  telegraphists,  are 


easily  carried  from  one  eirtreme  to  the  otbevf 
Telegraphy  created  a  certain  excitabilityc 
and  susceptibility,  on  account  of  the  direct 
arousing  of  the  faculties  and  the  operation 
at  great  distances,  which  ^ive  to  the  soul  • 
certain  tension  and  excitation. 

Eric  sought  to  explain  all  this  to  hisi 
pupil ;  he  would  have  liked  to  give  him  tb^ 

i'ust  views  which  are  embraced  in  the 
Lnowled^  of  psychological  principles,  bu| 
he  led  him  baok  to  the  wonderful  in  what 
they  had  seen,  and  he  succeeded  in  bis  pur- 
pose of  deeply  impressing  this  upon  the 
souL 

The  stars  were  glittering  in  the  heaveos, 
when  they  returned  home  from  their  glanoei 
into  the  mysterious  primitive  force  of  earth** 
beinff. 

Enc  could  not  restrain  the  impulse  to 
picture  to  his  scholar  what  had  been  proba^ 
oly  the  feelings  of  that  people  of  the  de9-i 
ert,  on  the  evening  of  that  day  when  Jeb^^ 
vah  had  revealed  himself  to  them  in  thun^o^. 
and  lightning  upon  Mount  Sinai  r  how  i^ 
must  have  been  with  them  when  they  weoi^ 
to  rest,  and  how  it  most  have  seemed  to  tte 
souls  of  thousands,  as  if  the  world  were 
created  anew. 

Eric  hardly  knew  what  he  was  saying,  9m 
he  drove  through  the  refreshed  and  glistea-*^ 
ing  starry  night.  But  the  feelings  of  the 
boy  and  the  man  were  devotioiml.  And 
afler  they  reached  home  neither  wished  t» 
speak  one  word,  and  they  quietly  bade  each 
other  good-nighty  But  Eric  could  not  ga 
to  sleep  for  a  long  time.  Is  the  light  in  tM 
soul  of  a  human  being  an  incomprehensible 
electric  spark  that  cannot  be  laid  hold  of^ 
and  whicn  flashes  up  in  resolve  and  act^ 
So  long  as  there  is  no  storm  in  the  sky  we 
seAd  at  will  the  spark  over  the  extended 
wire ;  but  when  the  great,  eternally  unsab^ 
dued,  primitive  forces  of  nature  manifeal 
themselves,  the  human  message  is  no  longer 
transmitted,  and  the  sparks  spontaneously 
play  upon  the  conducting  wires.  Chaoe 
sends  forth  an  unintelligibk  message. 

A  time  will  come  when  thou  shalt  no 
lon^r  be  master  of  the  living  soul  of  thy 
pupil,  in  which,  with  all  thy  heeaful  precaui^ 
don,  rude,  uncontrolled  elements  are  at 
work.    What  then? 

There  is  no  security  given  for  the  whole 
future,  and  in  the  meantime,  what  concerns 
us  is  to  fulfil  quietly  and  faithfully  the  duty 
of  the  day. 

CHAPTER    XI. 
THE  PRUrr  18  SET    ON  THE  GRAPB-Vnm. 

There  is  stillness  in  the  vineyards  on 
the   mountain-side,  and   no   persons   ai» 
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<BODg  the  green  row9,  for  tbe  vinefl,  which 
ttitfl  BOW  were  allowed  free  growth,  have 
been  tied  up  so  that  the  blossoms  maj  not 
letter  abont.  Tbe  hidden  blossom  makes 
10  show,  bat  a  areet  fragrance,  jnst  faiotlj 
MTceptible,  is  diffused  through  the  air. 
Now,  tbe  Tine  needs  the  quiet  sunshine  by 
d^,  and  the  warm  breeze  by  night;  the 
Uoom  mast  be  set  as  fruit,  bat  the  flavour, 
dw  aroma,  and  the  strength  are  not  brought 
m€  until  the  autumn.  Afler  the  fVuit  has 
become  set,  storm  and  tempest  may  come ; 
cbe  fruit  is  vigorous,  and  sure  of  attaining 
its  future  noble  destiny.  ^  ^ 

Roland  and  Eric  went  hand  in  hand  over 
the  country,  with  no  definite  object  in  view ; 
ibe  town  was  quiet,  and  the  scattered  ooun- 
tiy-houses  were  deserted. 

Bella,  Clodwig,  and  Pranken  had  set  out 
ott  a  journey  to  Gastein,  the  Major  to  Tep- 
fitt,  tbe  Justice  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
to  Kissingcn.  Only  tbe  doctor  remained 
it  hb  post,  and  he  is  now  alone,  for  his  wife 
las  eone  to  visit  her  daughter  and  grand- 
M&en.  Eric  had  determined  at  the  very 
fnt,  before  he  knew  of  the  journey  to  the 
Baths  and  of  being  alone,  to  decline  every 
distraction  and  every  connection  with  a 
iride  circle  of  acquaintance,  wishing  to  de- 
vote himself  exclusively  and  entirely,  with 
in  hit  energies,  to  Roland.  And  so  they 
inte  now  inseparably  toother,  from  early 
k  ike  morning  until  bedtime. 

He  only  who  lives  with  nature,  da;^  in  and 
d^  out  knows  all  the  changes  of  light,  so 
tirious  and  fleeting,  and  only  he  who  lives 
ixdusively  with  one  person  knows  thor- 
oughly the  sudden  upspringings  of  thought, 
«Mn  all  is  illuminated  and  stands  out  in 
pominent  relief.  Eric  was  well  aware  that 
Boland  frequently  dwelt  upon  the  pleasures 
aid  dissipations  of  a  life  at  the  Baths,  and 
Aat  the  youth  had  often  to  force  himself  to 
i  uniform  round  of  duty,  straggling  and 
kiwardly  protesting  to  some  extent  against 
%;  but  Eric  looked  upon  it  as  the  prancine 
of  an  untamed  horse,  who  resists  bit  and 
bridle,  but  soon  is  proud  of  his  trappings. 
Kmnberless  elements  influence,  move,  form, 
aad  expand  whatever  is  in  process  of 
growth;  man  can  bend  and  direct  that 
which  is  taking  form  and  shape,  but  to 
>ffi)ct  the  changes  beyond  this  stage  is  not 
ii  his  power. 

Eric  brousfat  three  diflerent  influences  to 
hear  upon  his  pupil.  They  continued  to 
read  Franklin^s  life ;  Roland  was  to  >see  a 
^Hiole  man  on  every  side.  The  political 
Ureer,  which  Franklin  gradually  entered 
4>oo,  was  as  yet  not  within  the  range  of 
we  youth*B  comprehension ;  but  he  was  to 
^brm  lome  idea  of  such  varM  activity,  and 


Eric  knew,  too,  that  no  one  can  estimate 
what  may  abide  as  a  permanent  possessioo 
in  a  young  soul,  even  from  what  is  but  par* 
tially  undsrstood.  The  White  House  at 
Washington  took  rank  in  Roland's  fancy 
with  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  and  the  Cap- 
itol at  Rome ;  he  often  spoke  of  his  ardent 
desire  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  thither. 

It  was  hard  to  fix  the  youth's  attention 
upon  tbe  establishment  of  tbe  American 
Repablio  and  the  formaiion  of  the  Consti* 
tution,  but  he  was  kept  persistently  to  it. 

Eric  chose,  for  its  aeep  insight,  Ban<* 
croft^s  History  of  the  United  States. 

They  read,  at  the  same  time,  the  life  of 
Crassus  by  Plutarch,  and  also  Lon^ellow's 
Hiawatha.  The  impression  of  this  poem 
was  great,  almost  overlapng  all  tbe  rest ; 
here  the  New  Worid  has  its  mythical  and 
its  romantic  age  in  the  Indian  legend,  and 
it  seems  to  be  tbe  work  not  of  one  man, 
but  of  the  spirit  of  a  whole  people.  The 
planting  of  com  is  represented  under  a 
onthological  form,  as  rull  of  life  as  any 
which  the  myth-creating  power  of  antiquity 
can  exhibit. 

Hiawatha  invents  the  sail,  makes  streama 
navigable,  and  banishes  disease ;  but  Hia- 
watluk's  Fast,  and  the  mood  of  exaltation 
and  self-ibrgetlhlness  consequent  thereon^ 
made  upon  Roland  tbe  deepest  impression. 

•«Matt  only  is  capable  of  thatP*  cried 
Roland. 

«*  Ci^ble  of  what  ?  "*  asked  Eric. 

^  Man  only  can  last,  can  voluntarily  re« 
nounce  food." 

From  this  mythical  world  of  the  past, 
which  must  necessarily  retire  before  Um 
bright  day  in  the  progress  of  civilization, 
they  passed  again  to  ttie  study  of  the  first 
founding  of  the  great  American  RepubUe. 
Franldin  again  appeared  here,  and  seemed 
to  become  the  central  point  for  Roland, 
taking  precedence  even  of  Jefibrson,  who 
not  oniv  proclaimed  first  tbe  eternal  and 
inalienable  rights  of  noan,  but  made  them 
the  Yery  foundation  of  a  nation^s  Ufe.  EU>- 
land  and  Eric  saw  together  how  this  Cru- 
soe-settlement on  a  large  scale,  as  Frederic 
Kapp  calls  it,  unfolded  into  a  high  state  of 
culture;  and  that  sad  weakness  and  com* 
promise,  which  did  not  immediately  abolish 
sUver^,  also  constituted  a  knotty  point  of 
investigation. 

**  Do  you  think  the  Niggers  are  human 
beings  like  us  P  *^  asked  Roland. 

'* Undoubtedly;  they  have  language  and 
the  power  of  thought,  just  as  we  have." 

**  1  once  heard  it  said,  that  they  could 
not  learn  mathematics,"  interposed  Roland* 

**  I  never  heard  that  before,  and  probar 
bly  it  is  a  mistaka." 
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Eric  did  not  go  any  fkrtfaer  in 'lids  ex- 
position ;  he  wished  to  oast  no  imputation 
npon  the  father,  who  had  owned  large  plan* 
tations  tilled  by  slayes.  It  was  suflKient 
tiiat  questions  were  coming  up  in  the  boy*s 
mind. 

Nothing  better  could  hare  been  con« 
trived  lor  Eric  and  Roland,  than  for  them 
to  icam  something  together.  The  archi- 
tect, a  man  skilled  in  his  business,  and 
happy  to  have  so  early  in  life  such  an  ex- 
ccUent  commission  entrusted  to  him,  was 
eommnnicative  and  fnll  of  information. 
The  castle  had  been  destroyed,  as  jso  many 
others  were,  by  the  barbarous  soldiers  of 
Louis  XIV.  encamped  in  Germany,  exactly 
a  hundred  years  bKsfore  the  French  Revo* 
lution.  An  old  main-tower,  the  so-called 
Keep,  had  still  some  remains  of  Roman 
walls,  concrete  walls,  as  the  architect  called 
them. 

**What  is  concrete?*^  asked  Roland. 
The  architect  expUined  that  the  inside  and 
outside  layers  consisted  of  quarry  stone 
laid  in  regular  masonry,  and  between, 
stones  of  allsizes  were  thrown  in,  and  Ihen 
the  whole  was  evidently  cemented  together 
with  a  sort  of  heated  mortar. 

Only  one-third  of  the  tower  had  aper^ 
tttres  for  light:  the  rest  was  solid  stone 
wall. 

The  whole  region  had  made  use  of  the 
castle  as  a  stonenquarry,  and  the  comers 
had  especially  suffered,  because  they  con- 
tained the  best  stones.  The  whole  was 
crown  over  with  shrubbery,  the  caatle- 
dwelling  had  wholly  disappeared,  and  the 
castle  itself,  originally  Roman,  had  proba- 
bly been  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  the  tenth 
century.  From  a  drawing  found  in  the  ar- 
chives only  a  few  additional  characteristics 
oonld  be  made  out,  but  from  single  stones 
and  angles  much  of  the  general  structure 
could  be  copied,  and  the  architect  showed 
bow  he  had  planned  the  whole,  and  he  was 
particularly  glad  to  have  discovered  the 
spring,  out  of  which'  they  had  taken,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  "  a  great  deal  of  rub- 
bish and  dirt."" 

The  insight  into  the  inner  mystery  of  a 
,  man's  active  calling  produced  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  youth,  and  he  followed 
out  the  whole  plan  of  construction  with 
great  diligence;  and  he  and  Eric  always 
phiced  before  them,  as  a  reward  for  actual 
work  accomplished,  this  instructive  conver- 
sation with  the  architect,  and  even  fre- 
quently a  permission  to  be  actively  em- 
ployed. It  was  a  favorite  thought  of  Ro- 
tand's  to  live  here  at  some  future  time 
alone  at  the  castle,  and  he  wanted  to  have 
had  some  hand  in  the  btulding. 


Roland  and  Eric  were  regularly  but  no 
accidently,  at  the  castle  when  the  masoni 
and  the  laborers  engaged  in  excavation  were 
paid  off  on  Saturday  evening.  The  tioie 
for  leaving  off  work  bein^im  hour  earlier 
than  usual,  the  barber  eame  from  the  town 
and  shaved  the  masons,  and  then  they 
washed  themselves  at  the  fountain;  a 
bakei^woman  with  bread  also  came  out 
from  the  town,  and  the  workmen  placed 
themselves,  one  afler  another,  under  the 
porch  of  a  small  house  that  had  been  tem- 
porarily erected.  Roland  frequently  stood 
msMe  the  room,  with  the  foremen,  and 
heara  only  the  brief  words,  — 

**Yott  receive  so  much,  and  you,  ao 
much.^  r 

He  saw  the  hard  hands  which  received 
the  pay.  Frequently  he  stood  ootski* 
among  the  workmen  themselves,  or  kf 
their  side,  observing  them;  and  the  boya 
of  his  own  age  received  his  particular  no* 
tice,  and  he  thanked  all  heartily,  when  thdif . 
saluted  him.  Most  of  them  had  a  loaf  of 
bread  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  under  thebr 
arm.  and  they  went  off  to  the  villager 
where  they  lived,  oflen  singing  until  thsf 
were  out  of  hearing. 

Eric  knew  that  it  was  not  in  aceordaacft 
with  Sonnenkamp's  ideas  for  Roland  thm 
to  become  fitmiliar  with  different  modes  of 
life,  for  he  had  once  heard  him  say,  — 

"  He  who  wishes  to  build  a  castle  need 
not  know  all  the  carters  and  quarrymen  in 
the  stone-pits  around." 

Bnt  Enc  considered  it  his  doty  to  lei 
Roland  have  an  un{Mrdud?ced  acquaintanoo 
with  a  mode  of  life  differeut  from  his  own. 
He  saw  the  expression  of  Roland's  lar^a 
eyes  while  they  were  sitting  upon  a  pro« 
jecting  point  of  the  casue,  where  the 
thyme  sent  up  its  sweet  odor  around  them, 
and  thev  looked  out  over  mountain  and  val- 
ley, with  the  bells  sending  out  their  peal  for 
the  Sunday-eve ;  and  he  felt  happy,  for  h» 
knew  that  an  eve  which  so  looked  upon  tfao 
hard-working  hands,  and  a  thought  whieh 
so  followed  ue  laborers  returning  to  their 
homes,  was  forming  an  intenud  state  diat 
could  not  be  hardbeartedly  unmindful  d 
one's  fellow-men.  Thus  was  a  moral  and 
intellectual  foundation  laid  in  the  soul  of 
the  youth.  Eric  took  good  heed  not  to  dm^ 
turb  the  germinating  seed  by  exposing  it  W 
the  light. 

One  evening,  when  they  were  sitting  npoa 
the  castle,  the  sun  had  already  gone  dowB« 
and  the  tops  of  the  mountains  only  wev# 
tinged  with  the  glowing  sunset,  while  tlM 
villa^,  with  its  blue  slate-roofs  and  tlM 
evemng  smoke  rising  straight  in  the  nuv 
seemed  like  adream— Roliuidaaid«  — 
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**  I  flbcnild  like  to  know,  how  it  if  that  no 
ctstles  mre  to  be  found  ia  America." 
£rio    repeated  with   pleasure    Goetbe^s 


**  America,  to  thee  Ib  giTen 
A  better  fate  than  here  is  fooad! 
No  moaldering  castle-towers  hast  thov. 
No  monamental  coltunns  (kUen ; 
No  gloom  J  shadows  of  the  past. 
No  Tain  and  useless  strii» 
Boebud  thy  heaTens  sersae> 
To-daj  samoes  with  its  good; 
Andy  sing  your  cbil^reii  in  poetio  Stmimw 
Be  it  on  higher  themes 
Iban  robb^y  knights»  and  hanatixig  ghosts.'* 

Boland  learned  them  by  heart,  and 
wanted  to  know  more  of  Goethe. 
'  la  their  quiet  waJkn  Eric  repeated  to 
kka  many  of  Goethe^s  poems,  in  which  not 
■in,  but  nature  herself  seems  to  have  pro- 
dneed  the  expression.  The  towering  spirit 
•f  Goethe,  with  Hiawsttha  and  Crassus,  was 
BOW  added  to  the  sedate  and  unexciting 
Andy  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
-  Boland  felt  deeply  the  influence  of  the 
itfioiis  moral  and  spiritual  elements  in 
vhose  circle  he  .lired.  Eric  was  able  to 
quote  apt  passages  from  the  classic  poets 
m  antiquity,  as  well  as  of  his  own  country 
t»  his  pupil.  This  revealed  to  Roiand^s 
pSfoeptioa  the  double  manifestation  of  all 
life,  and  made  him  long  fbr  the  real  and 
tftw. 

One  day,  when  Eric  and  Roland  weM 
attia^  on  the  boundary  of  a  field,  t^i^  saw 
«  hare  whicfa  ate  a  little,  ran  off,  and  then 
He  again.     Roland  said,  — 

'*llmid  bare  !  yes,  why  shoukitt^t  he  be 
tinid  ?  he  has  no  weapons  of  attack  or  of 
ddence ;  he  can  only  run  away." 

Eric  nodded,  and  the  boy  went  on. 

"  Why  are  dogs  the  enemies  of  hares  P  " 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean,  I  can  understand  how  the  dos 
sad  the  fox  are  enemies;  they  can  both 
bite :  but  why  a  dog  should  hate  and  pursue  a 
hare,  that  can  do  nothing  but  run,  I  can^t 
understand  .'^  In  spite  of  all  his  knowledge, 
Erie  oilen  found  himself  in  a  positiqp  where 
nothing  but  conjecture  could  help  him ;  he 


**  I  think  that  the  dog  in  a  wild  state 
foaad  his  chief  food  in  the  defenceless  ani- 
mals, as  the  fox  does.  The  dog  is  reallv  a 
tame  cousin  of  the  fox;  education  has 
ckaoged  him  only  so  far  that  he  now  bites 
haras  to  death,  but  does  not  eat  them.  Ani- 
nab  that  feed  on  plants  live  in  the  open  air, 
te  beasts  of  prey,  in  caves." 

For  a  short  time  the  boy  sat  silent,  then 
W«addenly  saidf- 
^'Howitraoger' 


••What  is  Hf" 

*•  Yon  will  laush  at  me,  but  I  have  been 
thinking," — as  be  spoke  a  bright  smile 
broke  over  the  boy  s  face,  showing  the 
dimples  in  his  cheeks  and  chin,  *-  *  *  the 
wild  anihials  have  no  regular  hours  for  their 
■uals,  diey  eat  all  day  long;  dogs  have 
only  been  trained  by  us  men  to  take  their 
food  at  certain  times.^' 

••Certainlj'',"  replied  Erie;  "the  regula* 
tion  of  our  hves  by  fixed  hours  only  begins 
with  education." 

And  wtthoat  tedious  or  unnecessary  dif'* 
fuseness,  Eric  succeeded  in  bringing  before 
his  pupil  what  a  great  thing  it  is  to  measure 
tisse,  and  to  set  our  daily  fife  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  universe,  of  the  whole  starry  worid. 

Improbable  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  really 
the  fact,  that  from  the  time  of  this  convert 
sation,  which  began  with  so  small  and  in* 
significant  a  matter,  but  took  so  wide  a 
range,  the  hours  of  study  of  the  pair  were 
strictly  fixed:  Roland  wished  to  have  no 
more  unoccupied  time.  This  was  a  great 
step  to  his  hfe;  what  had  before  seemed 
like  t3rranny  was  now  a  self-imposed  law. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Roland  himself  gave 
up  his  favorite  companions  lor  £ric*s  sake. 
On  their  walks  through  fields  and  over 
mountains,  and  their  visits  to  the  castle,  the 
do^  had  been  taken  as  a  matter' of  course. 
Enc  was  ready  to  reply  to  every  question 
of  his  pupil,  but  a  disturbing  companion  waa 
always  with  them  so  long  as  Roiaad  never 
went  out  without  one  of  ats  do^,  and  there 
could  be  no  connected  thought  while  the 
eye  rested  on  the  animal,  however  involun* 
tarily.  The  dog  oonstantly  looked  up  at 
his  master  and  wanted  his  presence  acknowU 
edged,  and  wandering  thoughts  followed 
him  as  he  ran.  It  was  difficult  for  Eric  to 
bring  Roland  to  leave  them  at  home ;  he 
did  not  directly  order  him  to  do  it,  but  he 
several  times  replied  to  his  questions,  by 
saying  that  he  could  not  answer  when  their 
attention  was  given  to  calling  the  do^  and 
watching  their  gambols.  When  this  had 
been  repeated  several  times,  Roland  left  the 
dogs  at  home,  and  saw  that  Eric  meant  to 
reward  him  for  his  sacrifice  by  his  ready 
answers  to  all  his  questions.  Eric  led  Ro- 
land into  departments  of  knowledge,  but 
took  care  not  to  impart  too  much  at  once ; 
on  many  points  he  put  him  off  till  a  later 
period,  drawing  him  constantly  to  follow 
out  the  suggestions  of  his  own  observations. 

Yonder  lies  the  field,  and  there  is  the 
vineyanf  where  the  grapes  grow,  collecting 
and  transmitting  within  themselves  all  the 
elements  which  float  in  the  air,  or  repose  in 
the  earth ;  and  more  than  all,  the  rolling 
river  sends  forth  into  the  fruit  an  immeasiu> 
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able  strength  and  a  mysterious  fragrance. 
The  growth  ^oes  on  by  day  and  night, 
through  sunshine  and  dewj  shade ;  rain  and 
liffhtnui^  and  hail  do  theuTwork,  and  the 
plants  live  on  to  their  maturity.  Each  sep- 
arate plant  is  at  first  hardly  to  be  tiotieed, 
but  it  grows  to  meet  its  nature^pointed 
destiny. 

Who  can  name  all  the  elements  which 
mould  and  build  up  a  human  soul  F  Who 
oan  say  how  much  of  what  Eric  cherished 
in  Roland  has  grown  and  thriyen  up  to  this 
yeryhourP  And  yet  this  unbroken  growth 
brings  the  mystenous  result  which  forms 
our  ufe. 

Roland  and  Eric  were  present  eyery 
morning  and  eyening  when  tiie  lawns  were 
sprinkled,  and  when  the  shrubs  and  flowers  in 
tubs  and  pots  were  watered ;  they  helped  in 
the  work,  and  this  endeayor  to  promote 
growth  seemed  to  satisfy  a  thirst  in  them- 
selves. There  was  a  sense  of  beneficence 
in  doing  something  to  help  the  plants  which 
gave  beauty  and  freshness  to  day  and  night. 

**  Tell  me,^*  Roland  once  asked  timidly, 
*'  why  are  there  thorns  on  a  rose-bush.'* 

•'Why?'*  answered  Eric*  "Certainly 
not  that  we  may  wound  ourselves  with 
tiiem.  The  butterfly  and  the  bee  do  not 
hurt  themselves  with  the  thorns  of  the  rose 
nor ^ with  the  spines  of  the  thistle;  they 
only  draw  honey  and  pollen  from  the  flower- 
ovps.  Nature  has  not  adapted  herself  to 
the  muscular  conformation  of  man,  nor  in- 
deed to  man  at  all.  Everything  exists  for 
itself,  and  for  us  onl^  so  fkr  as  we  know 
how  to  use  and  enjoy  it.  But,  Roland,'^  he 
added,  as  he  saw  thai  the  bojr  did  not  well 
understand  him,  **  yotkr  question  is  wrongly 


put.  For  what  purpose?  and  why?  these 
are  questions  for  ourselves,  not  for  the  rose- 
bush." 

The  park  and  garden  blossomed  and 
grew,  and  everything  in  its  place  waited 
quietly  for  the  return  of  its  master ;  in 
Roland,  too,  a  garden  was  planted  and  care* 
fully  tended.  And  the  thought  comes. 
Will  the  master  of  this  garden,  and  will  his 
flowers  and  fruits,  brinjg^  comfort  and  refresh* 
ment  to  those  who  live  with  him  on  the 
earth  P 

^  The  nightingales  in  the  park  had  grown 
silent,  the  intoxicating  sweetness  (h  the 
blossoms  had  fled,  there  was  a  quiet  growth 
everywhere. 

And  while  the  days  were  full  of  mental 
activity,  in  the  quiet  nights  Roland  and 
Eric  wsJked  along  the  mountain  paths,  and 
feasted  their  eyes  on  the  moonlit  landscape, 
where  on  one  side  the  mountains  threw 
their  shadows,  and  in  sharp  contrast  tho 
moonlight  rested  on  the  vineyards,  and  the 
stars  Skone  above  and  sparkled  in  the 
river.  An  air  of  blessed  peace  lay  ovet 
die  landscape,  and  the  iranaerers  dnmk  it 
in  as  they  walked  on,  breaking  the  silence 
only  by  an  occasional  word.  These  hours 
brought  the  truest  benediction;  in  them 
the  soul  wished  only  to  breathe,  to  gase,; 
to  dream  with  open  ejes^  and  to  be  con* 
scions  of  the  inner  fUness,  and  of  the  on* 
flowing,  quiet,  prosperous  ^wth  of  nnr 
ture.  The  vine  draws  nourishment  from 
earth  and  air,  and  in  Such  hours  all  that  i^ 
developed  in  the  soul  by  nameless  forcet 
ripens  there,  with  all  tm  streams  into  il 
from  witiwmt. 
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CHAFTEB  Zn. 

▲  HUHTBB^S  FLBAflURS  AMD  A  HVirTKR^S 
PAIN. 

Ebic  took  great  care  not  to  change  Ro- 
Und'^s  bold  and  determined  character  into 
one  of  morbid  enthusiasm.  He  interposed 
Wtween  the  studies  an  equal  measure  of 
physical  exercise,  fencing,  leaping,  riding, 
awLmming,  and  rowing.  He  was  glad  that  he 
had  to  call  in  no  other  teacher,  and  he  gained 
new  strength,  and  maintained  his  constant 
intercourse  with  his  pupil,  by  taking  the 
lead  in  these  recreations. 

With  Fassbender^s  help,  he  also  taught 
Koland  to  take  measurements  out  of  do<n^. 
Fassbender'  was  extremely  skilful  in 
inch  work,  but  he  constantly  showed  a 
hiuiible  submissiveness  towards  Roland, 
which  caused  Eric  much  Tcxation;  and 
t[hen  he  said  one  day  that  he  should  tell 
lis  friend  Knopf  how  industrious  and 
clever  Roland  was,  the  boy  tossed  his  head 
i&i  displeasure.  He  evidently  wished  to 
hear  nothiug  more  of  Knopf;  perhaps,  too, 
he  had  something  in  his  memory  of  which 
he  would  not  speak  to  Eric. 

Eric  laid  out  a  shooting-ground  for  Ro- 
land also,  not  wishing  to  withdraw  him 
&om  his  accustomed  life  out  of  doors, 
idaere  he  had  roved  at  pleasure;  only  it 
vas  distinctly  understood  that  exercise  in 
the  open  air  was  to  come  after  mental 
vork,  never  before  it. 
,  One  great  difficulty  lay  in  moderating 
Boland^s  passion  for  hunting.  Eric  did  not 
wish  to  repress  it  altogether,  but  only  to 
keep  it  within  due  limits.  Now,  in  mid- 
summer, there  was  only  rabbit-hunting,  and 
Claus  came  to  take  Roland  out  with  him. 
Former  teachers  had  lefl  Roland  to  go 
ftlooe  with  the  huntsman,  but  Eric  accom- 
pftnied  them,  and  Roland  drew  in  new  life 
as  they  went  through  the  vineyards. 

Ericas  attention  was  roused  at  hearing 
Claus  say  that  Manna  had  been  an.  ax- 
tremely  bold  rider,  even  as0  little  child, 
and  afterwards  as  a  growing  eirl,  and  that 
her  father  had  always  taken  her  igrith  him 
OD  a  hunt,  where  she  showed  the  wildest 
spirit.  Rose  and  Thistle  were  the  dogs 
which  had  belonged  to  her,  and  now  when- 
ever they  heard  her  name,  they  noticed  it 
directly,  and  looked  sharply  round  as  if  ex^- 
pecting  her. 

Eric  would  have  liked  to  ask  how  it  hap- 
pened that  a  bold  and  spirited  girl,  who  de- 
lighted in  hunting,  could  now  be  living  like 
a  j>enitent  in  a  convent.  It  was  hard  to 
bring  this  picture  of  her,  hunting  with  her 

n  and  with  her  dogs,  into  harmony  with 
picture  of  the  winged  a{^aritioii.    But 


he  took  care  to  ask  Roland  no  cjuestions, 
and  behaved  to  the  huntsman  as  if  he  had 
known  it  all  before. 

Hb  lather  had  lefl  Roland  his  fitvorite 
dogs.  Rose  and  Thistle ;  they  were  small, 
but  powerfully  built,  with  broad  chest  and 
strong  back,  and  they  appeared  to  under- 
stand when  Roland  praised  them.  The 
smaller,  the  female,  with  red  chops  Imd 
many  scars  on  her  head,  always  licked 
his  band  while  he  extolled  her  wonderful 
courage,  and  hung  her  head^when  he  said 
he  was  sorry  that  she  was  not  so  obedient 
as  the  somewhat  laiger  male.  Thistle. 
With  s]>arklinff  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
glance  with  modest  pleasure.  Thistle  looked 
at  Roland  when  he  explained  to  Eric  that 
the  dog  would  obey  only  English  wordst 
but  by  their  use  could  be  managed  per* 
fectly ;  if  he  called  out  to  him  ^''zwruckl'^'^ 
Thistle  looked  at  him  as  if  deaf;  but  the 
moment  he  said  **  Come  back  I  ^^  he  fell  back 
a  foot  behind  him. 

They  passed  a  low^  oak-tree;  Roland 
seized  a  branch,  and  shook  it,  crying 
**Hang!"  and  Thistle  sprang  up,  caught 
the  branch  with  his  sharp  teeth,  and  re* 
mained  hanging  to  it  till  Roland  told  him 
to  let  go.  Rose  performed  the  same  trick, 
and  even  outdid  herself,  for  she  whirled 
round  several  times  as  she  hung,  and  then, 
with  a  sudden  jerk,  broke  off  the  branch 
and  brought  it  to  Roland.  The  boy  and 
the  dogs  were  very  happy  together,  and 
seemed  to  understaind  equally  well  where 
they  were  going. 

They  went  by  the  huntsman^s  house, 
where  the  two  ferrets  were  put  into  % 
basket.  On  the  edge  of  the  wood,  Roland 
took  out  the  pretty  little  yellow  creatures, 
which  moved  m  a  sort  of  snake-like  way, 
and  put  muzzles  on  them,  caressing  them 
as  he  did  it.  Thev  then  went  into  the 
thicket,  where  fresh  burrows  were  soon 
found ;  over  some  of  the  outlets,  nets  were 
spread,  and  Roland  was  delighted  at  the 
skilful  way  in  which  Eric  fastened  them 
down  with  pegs,  which  he  made  from  twigs 
cut  from  the  trees.  The  ferrets  were  let 
loose,  and  very  soon  a  rustling  was  heard, 
and  some  rabbits  came  into  the  nets,  and 
were  soon  bitten  and  shaken  to  death  by 
the  dogs.  The  ferrets  were  sent  in  again, 
and  the  hunters  stood  before  the  holes  to 
shoot  the  rabbits  as  they  came  out ;  RoUnd 
missed,  but  Eric  hit  his  mark. 

Eric  was  far  from  saying  anything  to  Ro- 
land of  the  cruelty  shown,  especially  in  the 
net-hunting,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
dogs  bit  at  the  ^y^  of  the  poor  creatures, 
and  never  let  go  till  all  struggling  oeased } 
he  WAS  enough  of  a  hunter  to  oveijook  this* 
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Glaus  knew  how  to  smother  pity  by  in- 
veighing against  the  confounded  rabbits, 
which  gnawed  at  the  young  vines  and 
spoiled  them  and  all  that  was  best  in  the 
fields ;  he  imitated  one  of  the  peasants  who 
always  struck  at  a  rabbit  with  his  stick, 
cryinc,  — 

*'  Have  I  got  you  at  last,  yofu  damned — " 

Ader  they  kiad  gone  £irtber  on.  Rose 
^ent  into  a  hole,  nSd  they  heai^  her  bark- 
ing deep  down  under  ground.  She  had 
found,  a  foj^  The  hunter^s  excitement 
awoke  in  £nc,  and  they  all  stood  quietly 
on  the  watch.  Thistle  was  also  sent  into 
the  hole,  and  his  bark  was  heard  far  below, 
but  the  fox  did  not  come  out.  Soon  Rose 
appeared  with  her  nose  torn  and  bleeding ; 
she  looked  up  at  the  hunters  and  went  bade 
into  the  hole;  idiining  and  barking  were 
hoEutl,  and  at  last  the  dogs  came  back, 
streaming  with  blood,  but  no  fox  appeared ; 
they  waited  lon^,  but  in  vain. 

**  They  have  killed  him,"  said  the  hunts- 
man in  triumph ;  *'we  shall  never  get  him." 

Roland  was  full  of  tender  compassion  for 
the  dogs,  but  Claus  consoled  him  with  the 
assurance  that  they  would  soon  eet  over 
their  hurts.  Roland  said  he  could  not  un^ 
derstand  how  dogs  could  bite  a  fox  to 
death,  when  a  fox  had  such  sharp  teeth ; 
the  huntsman  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but 
Eric  answered :  — 

*«The  fox  bites  sharply,  but  does  not 
hold  on." 

Roland  looked  at  Eric  in  surprise,  feel- 
ing that  he  was  a  man  from  whom  every- 
thmg could  be  learned;  all  Ericas  knowl- 
edge had  hardly  made  so  much  impression 
as  this  sinsle  remark. 

Again  uiey  sent  the  ferrets  into  a  fresh 
barrow;  only  one  came  out;  they  waited 
long  and  leit  the  huntsman  on  the  spot,  but 
the  second  ferret  was  not  to  be  seen.  Ro- 
land was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  the 
fine  little  creature,  so  brif^ht  and  tame. 
When  Erie  said  that  the  annual  would  die 
of  hunger  in  the  woods,  with  its  mouth  so 
firmly  muzzled,  Roland  walked  on  for  some 
time  in  silence.  ^Suddenly  he  put  his  hand 
into  the  basket,  took  out  the  other  ferret 
and  let  it  loose,  then  took  aim  and  shot  it 
down ;  he  led  the  dead  creature  lying  un- 
disturbed in  the  wood,  and  walked  home 
with  Eric  without  a  word.  He  looked  long 
at  his  gun;  Eric  knew  that  it  would  be 
many  days  before  its  report  would  be  heard 
again,  and  so  it  was. 

From  the  time  of  this  last  hunt,  a  cold-* 
ness  and  ill-humor,  reluctance  and  listless- 
ness,  appeared  in  Roland ;  he  was  not  ex- 
actly rebellious,  but  did  everything  without 
interest,  and  olien  looked  stningely  at  Eric, 


Eric  did  not  know  what  to  do ;  for  sev- 
eral days  he  was  much  disquieted,  feelins 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  novelty  to  Roland, 
and  that  the  sense  of  satiety  which  tor- 
ments the  ridi,  who  never  can  long  enjoy 
the  same  thing,  increased  as  it  was  in  Ro- 
land by  his  wandering  Hfe,  was  producing 
apathy  and  discontent  in  him ;  he  must  bo 
taught  to  greet  with  pleasure  the  day  which 
brought  no  new  thing,  but  only  a  repetition 
of  the  day  before. 

The  huntsman  came  to  Eric,  took  him 
aside,  and  said :  •— 

*'  Tve  found  the  ferret  that  ran  away 
from  us." 

*♦  Where?" 

**  In  the  wood  yonder,  there  it  lies  wit& 
its  muzzle  on,  starved  to  death,  and  eaten 
up  by  the  ants.** 

*'*  We  will  say  nothing  of  it  to  Roland.^ 

**  Certainly  not.  Do  you  know  what  tbt 
ferret's  name  was  P  " 

"  No." 

'*  It  was  Knopf.  He  only  called  it  *  ma** 
ter,'  because  wu  were  present.  ^  It  always 
vexed  me ;  Henr  filnopr  is  certainlv  super* 
stitious,  dreadfully  superstitious,  but  one 
of  the  best  men  in  the  worid.  BLoland  has 
told  me  in  confidence,  that,  on  the  joum^ 
which  he  made  to  force  yoir  to  come  back* 
a  spirit  appeared  to  him  in  the  wood  one 
morning,  a  fairy-princess,  as  stupid,  super* 
stitious  men  would  saj,  —  a  wonderful  child 
with  light  curlinff  hair,  but  she  sooke  Eng* 
lish,  —-only  think,  spirits  speak  English  too 
now,  -^  she  came  to  him  eariy  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  forest.  Tliat's  the  sort  of  stuff 
Herr  Knopf  has  pot  into  his  head.  I  don^ 
want  to  say  anytning  against  Herr  Knopf; 
he*s  a  ffood  man,  1^  tanght  poor  children 
for  nothing,  and  did  good,  much  good>  boi 
belief  in  spirits  and  such  nonsense  ought  to 
be  put  an  end  to.  DonH  you  notice  hoir 
bad  Roland  looks  now  P  I  think  the  bdief 
tnn>irits  is  to  blame  for  this.  Drive  it  oat 
ofws  mind  right  sharply."  "^ 

Enc  doubtft  whether  this  was  what  pro* 
dttced  RolaiKTs  continued  ill-humor,  boA 
he  was  struck  by  his  having  told  the  hunts- 
aaan  something  which  he  nad  never  con* 
fided  to  him.  •  But  he  would  i^ot  force  him 
eonfidence  and  disturb  the  boy^s  mind ;  h« 
would  wait  quietly  till  the  cloud  passed 


CHAPtSR  xin. 

imsSH  WniB,  FBB6H    dONG,  AND  FBBfia 
FAME. 

The  Doctor  had  called,  in  th#  meanwhile, 
but  only  for  a  brief  quarter  of  an  hour  at ' 
time ;  he  eommended  Eric  for  so      * ' 
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upon  bimselfthe  entire  direction  of  Roland, 
and  devoting  himself  to  him  so  exclusively ; 
lie  desired  that  no  intervention  of  his 
should  interrupt  the  inflowing  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  iufluence. 

Eric  now  detained  him,  speaking  of  Ro- 
land^s  paleness,  which  he  thought  an  indica- 
tion of  sickness. 

*«  Indeed  ?  "  cried  the  Doctor.  «*  Has  it 
taken  so  soon  ?  I  am  glad  that  it  has  made 
its  appearance  on  the  surface  so  early  and 
80  decidedly." 

«*  What  is  it  ?   What  is  it,  then  ?  " 

"  It^s  all  right  and  normal ;  symptoms  all 
good.  My  dear  young  friend,  I  call  it  usu- 
ally the  May-cold.  Just  consider  a  mo- 
ment !  Roland  was  bom  for  a  huntsman, 
and  I  was  afraid  you  would  turn  him  into  a 
pebble-gatherer  or  a  beetle-sticker.  I  see 
verj'  plainly,  that  you  would  like  to  give 
^m  a  deeper  apprehension  of  life,  but 
^re  lies  the  danger  that  he  will  take  it 
too  seriously ;  now  the  best  prescription  for 
life  is,  to  taJce  life  easily.'' 

Eric  chimed  in  with  this,  acknowledg- 
ing that  he  was  far  from  desiring  to  make 
,Boland  a  pattern  youth,  perfect  in  every 
particular.     The  Doctor  continued :  — 

"  As  I  said  before,  our  lad  is  troubled  with 
the  May-cold.  Whenever  there  is  a  change 
in  the  relations  of  life,  as  change  of  occupa- 
tion, or  marriage,  where  the  previous  inde- 
pendence is  ^ven  up,  after  the  first  weeks  of 
oloom,  notwithstanding  all  the  happiness 
enjoyed,  comes  in  the  May-cold,  just  as 
we  see  in  nature.  They  say  that  it  comes 
from  the  Alps,  from  the  melting  of  the  ice- 
berg there ;  perhaps  icebergs  of  egotism  melt 
within,  and  at  any  rate,  it  is  like  a  renewed 
,  struggle  of  winter  with  summer,  like  a 
struggle  of  solitariness  with  sociality. 
Don  t  be  despairing  I  Let  the  days  of  chilly 
convalescence  pass  over  the  lad,  and  all 
irill  be  well.  DonH  press  him  hard  in 
Hiese  days ;  he  is  already  beginning  toJeel 
as  if  he  had  come  under  a,  yoke.  M%re- 
brer,  I  will  give  him  some  medicine, 
so  that  he  shall  think  he  is  not  well ;  this 
will  be  an  advantage  to  him,  and  to  you 
too,  for  you  can  then  give  way  to  him,  as 
an  invalid  is  expected  to  be  perverse,  and 
to  be  humored,  as  a  matter  of  course." 

The  Doctor  now  came  more  frequently. 
He  proposed  to  Eric  to  make  a  longer  visit 
at  Mattenheim,  in  accorchince  with  Weid- 
mannas  invitation,  as  the  contemplation  of  a 
lile  fuU  of  a  many-sided  activity  would  re- 
fresh both  teacher  and  pupil.  Eric  replied 
that  be  did  not  consider  it  right  to  leave, 
lor  any  length  of  time,  the  house  that  had 
'l»^en  entrusted  to  his  care.  The  Doctor 
asamtsd,  thinking  it  better  that  Roland 


should    first   become    thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  Rhine-home. 

Eric  and  Roland  now  often  accompanied 
the  Doctor  some  distance  on  his  rounds* 
and  both  acquired  together  a  deeper  ac- 
quaintance with  the  lite  of  the  Rhineland. 
The  Doctor  explained  that  he  had  an  object 
in  this,  IvDlding  that  it  was  a  very  important 
thing  in  a  man^s  life  to  .make  a  point  of 
getting  the  best  wines  that  could  be  had, 
and  carrying  out  his  point.  Roland  could 
and  should  do  that.  It  was  no  less*impor- 
tant  to  procure  the  good  wine  of  the  world, 
than  its  beautiful  works  of  art.  And  if  a 
sense  of  his  dependence  upon  the  Rhineland. 
were  instilled  into  Roland,  much  that  was 
noble  would  result,  especially  if  he  could 
be  brought  into  connection  with  the  family 
of  Weidmann. 

The  Doctor  msa  the  best  of  directories, 
knowing  every4ouse  and  its  inmates  very 
intimately,  and  speaking  of  everybody  witb 
discriminating  justice,  showing  the  dark  as 
well  as  the  bnght  side  with  ecjual  impar* 
tiality.  House  after  house  furnished  them 
with  a  refreshing  sketch  of  life,  and  cellar 
afler  cellar  with  a  refreshing  draught.      * 

"They  talk  about  the  deterioration  of 
the  race,^^  said  the  Doctor  edify ingly,  *'  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  chronic  ailment,  but  it 
is  not  dangerous.  People  use  themselves 
as  filters  and  pour  in  wine ;  so  it  has  always 
been ;  and  so  it  will  be.  If  the  sun  shines 
very  hot,  they  think  they  are  entitled  to 
drink  ^  and  if  the  weather  is  disagreeable 
and  wet,  thev  must  strengthen  themselves 
with  a  good  draught." 

They  alighted  at  a  house,  which  had  in 
front  a  statue  of  the  Holy  Mother  with  a  Ian* 
tern  in  her  hand.  . 

**  Up-stairs  here,"  said  the  Doctor,  •*  pure 
genuine  wine  is  sold ;  the  man  here  supplies 
the  church  and  the  church  dignitaries  with 
the  communion  wine,  which  must  be  una- 
dulterated. This  man^s  father  is  a  famous 
embroiderer  of  church-cloths,  and  his 
brother  an  illustrious  painter  of  saints ;  and 
when  people  can  turn  their  religion  to  any 
profit,  they  it  hold  it  in  sacred  earnest.  The 
main  point  is,  not  to  impugn  the  uprightness 
of  believers,  and  then  they  are  inclined  not  to 
question  the  uprightness  of  us  unbelievers.'* 

They  went  on  farther  to  another  house, 
and  the  Doctor  said :  — 

•'  Here  dwelt  a  merry  rogue,  who  has  ac- 
tually made  the  house  haunted ;  he  was  an 
old  screech-owl,  a  mason  by  trade.  It's 
known  that  he  had  a  little  chest  made  by  a 
carpenter,  with  a  lock  by  a  lock-smith ;  and 
this  chest  he  walled  into  the  cellar,  whidi 
he  built  alone  by  himself.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved that  there  must  have  been  a  consider- 
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able  i«m  of  momij  coooealed  thereiq ;  and 
yet  he  may  have  been  rc^e  enonsh  to  hide 
there  an  empty  box*  in  order  to  play  a  joke 
upon  those  who  should  come  after  him. 
And  now  the  people  are  undecided  whether 
to  puU  down  the  house  or  iiot>  m  order  to 
find  the  box.  It^s  posaible  they  may  find  an 
empty  one,  and  have  a  demo4iahyl  house 
for  their  pains." 

The  Doctor  gave  such  a  turn  to  his  infor- 
mation about  men  and  things,  that  Roiaod 
could  derive  advantage  from  it. 

The  Doctor  greeted  in  a  very  friendly 
way  an  old  man  with  a  eraftjr  countenance* 
who  was  sitting  in  front  of  hia  house.  The 
man  asked  the  physician  if  he  would  not 
take  another  drop  of  **  the  black  oat,"  and 
they  went  with  Erie  and  Roland  into  the 
cellar,  where  they  drank  a  fiery  wine  from 
&  cask  on  which*  in  iact,  ^  black  cat  was 
sitting*  though  it  was  au  aAficiai  one  with 
shining  glass  eyea.  The  old  man  was  exr 
eessively  merry ;  and  diddng  gbsaes  with 
Roland,  he  said :  — 

*'  Yes,  yes,  we  are  all  bun|^cs  eompared 
with  your  father,^* 

Then,  with  great  gustov  be  praised  the 
shrewdness  ana  crail  of  Sonnenkamp,  and 
Eric  looked  timidly  at  Roland,  who  appeared 
to  be  but  little  aieeted  by  what  was  said; 
when  they  went  away  the  Doctor  said :  — 

"  This  is  the  genuine  peasant,  for  the 
Ijenuine  peasant  is  really  the  greatest  ego- 
tist, thinking  only  of  his  own  profit,  though 
the  whole  world  beside  should  fall  to  pieces* 
This  ia  the  old  burgomaster  who  lent  money 
to  people  needing  it,  and  when  a  bad  sear 
•on  came,  he  m^le  an  immediato  demand 
for  it,  with  unrelenting  harshness,  so  that 
their  vineyards  were  sold  at  public  auction ; 
and  now  he  posaeeseii  a  large  landed  prop- 
erty, yielding  the  best  wines.  Yes ;  he  is  a 
ennnmg  raaeaL" 

Thia  narrative  ptodneed  a  wholly  di£Eer^ 
ent  iinpression  upon  Erie  firom  what  it  did 
«>on  Roland,  for  the  lattor  considered  that 
Ifae  rascality  was  a  matter  of  course.  Eric 
looked  askance  at  the  Doctor,  for  he  could 
not  conceive  how  be  could  be  on  such 
fnendly  terms  with  the  burgomastor;  and 
when  he  further  asked  whether  the  man  was 
respected,  he  received  an  emphatic  response 
in  the  affirmative,  inasmuch  as  praperty  se- 
eured  respect  in  the  country. 

Tbey  also  stopped  at  the  gauger^s»  the 
good-huflaored  brother  of  the  whole  country 
around*  and  were  led  bv  him  throi^h  the 
wine-vaults,  and  snppfied  with  many  a  good 
drc^  to  drink.  The  ganger  always  liked  to 
tell  stories  that  were  not  Sways  fit  for  a  boy 
to  bear*  but  die  Doelor  soon  led  him  to  a 
diffinrenl  sal]jeci. 


The  gauger  always  carried  wiUi  hisa 
some  floor  bread,  which,  he  called  his  '*  lit-' 
tie  sponge.^^  **  With  straw,"  he  said» 
*'  they  tie  up  the  wines,  and  with  this  little 
piece  of  bread,  that  has  been  grown  from 
the  straw,  I  fk^a  in  the  wine.^  Tbey  htA 
calculated  that  the  gauger  had  drunk*  duz^ 
ing  his  life-time,  seventy  butts  of  wine;  but 
he  asserted  that  they  had  been  very  tender 
to  him,  for  he  had  drunk  a  great  deal  mor» 
than  that. 

It  was  a  merry,  exhilarating  life  into 
which  Erie  and  Roland  were  in£icted,  and 
when  they  returned  to  their  strict  method-of 
study,  there  was  a  deep  realisation  of  the 
fact  that  tbey  were  living  in  the  midst  of  a. 
merry  region,  where  existonce  can  be  easily 
wasted  in  play. 

It  was  Dudsummer,  and  there  came  oold* 
windy*  disagreeable  days,  when  it  seeoMd 
that  summer  had  departed,  and  yet  it  could 
not  be*  it' must  become  hot  again.  The 
nightingale  was  voiceless ;  it  had  not  ceased 
to  sing  all  at  once,  but  seemed  to  utter  oc- 
casionally single  notes  from  memory,  whAe 
there  were  heard  more  frequently  the  thin 
voices  of  the  linnets,  or  the  full,  short  call 
of  the  blackbirds.  The  summer  shoots  <Hi 
the  leaQr  trees  showed  that  the  summer  had 
reached  its  height,  and  was  declining; 
the  forest-trees  mui  attained  their  seasons 
growth,  and  the  song  of  birds  had  ceased* 
ezoept  that  the  unwearied  black-cap  sty! 
twittered*  and  the  magpies  chattered  among 
the  branches. 

Eric  and  Roland  bften  suled  upon  the 
Rhine*  and  Eric  sang;  he  was  rejoiced  to 
hear  Roland  say :  — 

'*  Yes,  it  is  so.  A  person  can  sing  at  dU 
seasons  of  the  vear,  if  be  has  a  mind  to.*' 

Eric  nodded*  feeling  that  the  eonscioua- 
ness  of  art  and  of  a  free  humanity  had  been 
awakened  in  RoAuid ;  and  he  now  said  that 
tbey  would  absent  themselves  for  n  hm 
days  from  the  house,  and  proposed  to  Re- 
land  two  plans:  either  they  would  ge  to 
Herr  Weinmann's,  of  whom  there  had  beoa 
so  much  said,  or  to  the  great  musical  foati- 
val  that  was  to  take  place  at  the  Fortresa. 
Boats  ornamented  with  parti-colered  streai»- 
ers*  having  singers  on  board,  went  up  tke 
river  and  were  greeted  at  all  the  landingt 
with  the  firing  of  cannon.  Roland  requested 
togo  to  the  festival,  and  he  wanted  to  walk  « 
part  of  the  way,  desiring  to  see  agaui*  and 
this  time  in  oomnany  with  Eric*  the  leed 
over  which  he  baa  wandered  by  nigh^ 

They  set  out  in  good  spirits,  and  Roland 
was  very  talkative,  relating  to  Eric  all  hie 
adventures.  They  came  to  the  wood*  mtA 
Roland  mre  an  account  of  his  foiling  asleep* 
and  of  fia  wondeifiil  dream.    He  blnib<it 
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vbile  tdliiig  it,  and  Erie  did  not  uk  whst 
hif  dream  was.  Roland  went  silently  into 
the  wood. 

''Uerekis;  kereilis!**  hesoddenlyes. 
claimed.  **Herei8myporte-moanaie!  €rod 
be  praiied  and  thankecU  I  baTO  not  been 
robbed.  Come,  let  us  go  to  tbe  TiUage, 
wbcre  the  hostler  lives  wbom  I  suspected, 
and  I  will  giro  him  all  the  money." 

They  proceeded  to  the  irilUge,  bat  the 
hostler  was  not  there,  having  been  drafted 
into  the  military  service* 

Roland  was  very  sonpr  at  that,  and  wrote 
down  the  man^s  name  m  his  memoraadnm- 
book. 

The  two  went  on  through  the  country 
clothed  in  the  green  of  summer,  and  when 
they  reached  the  railroad,  took  the  cars  lor 
the  Fortress.  All  was  here  docked  with 
lags,  and  the  whole  town  appeared  in  holi- 
day attnre.  Men  and  women  streamed  in 
trom  all  quarters,  some  on  boat*  and  some 
m  the  cars,  Mn^ing  in  dear  toties>  and  were 
veeeifved  with  a  h«urty  weleome.  Eric  was 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  to  his  pupil :  — 

*  *  Beroember  that  this  belongs  to  us.  Nei- 
ther tbe  Greeks  nor  tbe  Romans  had  such 
eelebiations,  nor  any  other  natioa  but  us 
Germana.^ 

They  spent  the  mAi  at  the  Fortress,  and 
the  next  morning  ul  assent^ed,  the  hun- 
dreds of  male  and  female  singers,  and  a 
great  crowd  of  fisteners,  in  the  festival  hall 
now  properly  ornamented,  but  at  other 
times  used  as  a  firuit-market.  A  gk>oray 
nmor  was  tmread  through  the  assembly; 
the  singers  snook  their  heads,  and  chipped 
together  their  hands,  while  among  the  audi- 
ence there  was  a  coomiotion  and  a  rustling. 

A  Bian  of  fine  voice,  an  experienoed 
aii^er,  had  been  suddenly  taken  ill. 

^  Look  yonder,'' said  KoUnd ;  *' there  sit 
■oas,  and  there  are  pupils,  in  the  school- 
dress  that  they  wear  at  Manna's  conveat. 
Ah»  if  Manna  should  be  here  too  \  ^ 

Eric  said  to  Roland :  — 

**  btay  here ;  I  will  see  if  I  can  bo  of  «ny 
aasistance.  I  depend  upon  your  not  quit- 
tiagthis  seat.** 

He  went  up  to  the  singers  on  the  plat- 
isnn,  and  spoke  earnestly  to  the  leafier,  by 
whose  side  he  stood.  Men  eame  up  to  them 
:  'wVie  the^  were  talking  together,  and  went 
tmvf  agam.  Suddenly  all  ejres  were  tnmed 
towards  Enc»  and  a  whispering  and  a  buss- 
through  the  assembly.  Master 
i,  ^  conductor,  tapped  with  Im 
d  his  look,  which  directed  and  in- 
afMSod  all*  was  smiling.  There  was  nlence, 
aiui  in  a  tone  that  won  all  hcMts  he  said  :— 
'Our  baritone  has  unfortunately  been 
iUt  and  thia  gentleman  by  mf  side, 


!?« 


who  does  not  wish  hie  wme  to  be 
tioned,  has  kindly  oflered  to  undertake  thd 
solos  for  our  absent  friend.  Yon,  aa  well 
as  we,  will  be  grateful  to  him,  and  wiilingfy 
eo^^end  to  him  the  requested  indolgoiieaf  as 
he  has  made  no  rehearsals  with  us.^ 

A  universal  apptanse  was  the  reply. 

The  choruses  began,  and  their  tones,  Hhn 
the  voice  of  many  waters,  moved  Roland's 
souL  Now  Eric  rose*  All  hearts  were 
beating.  But  at  the  first  tone  he  uttered, 
each  one  of  the  smeersy  and  each  one  of  tbe 
listeners,  looked  to  his  neighbor  and  nodded. 
It  was  a  voice,  so  full,*  so  de^,  so  penetm- 
ting  the  heart,  that  all  held  their  breath  aa 
they  listened.  And  when  he  bad  ended,  a 
storm  of  applause  broke  forth  whieh  seemed 
abnost  to  shake  the  hall. 

Eric  sat  down,  and  the  choruses  and  then 
other  solo  peTformers  sang  f  again  he  rose, 
and  yetagain)ftind  his  voice  seemed  to  grow 
still  mqpe  powerful,  and  to  penetrate  mora 
deeply  into  the  hosnrta  of  all. 

But  how  was  it  witb  Rohmd,  one  of  Ao 
thousands  who  listened,  and  who  were 
thrilled  by  the  sound  of  thb  voiee,  in  the 
depths  of  their  souls  ? 

The  chorosea  roHed  in  l&o  bttlewa  of  the 
resounding  sea,  but  when  Eric  sang,  k  Was 
aa  if  he  stood  upon  the  deck  of  a  nooleshipy 
and  ruled  over  all;  and  this  voice  was  so 
near  to  Roland  in  its  friendliness,  and  yet 
so  nobly  exalted  1  The  yonth  was  pos- 
sessed by  that  feeling  of  blissful,  dreamy^^ 
gladness  which  music  awakes  in  ns,  trans- 
planting it  into  the  depths  of  our  own  Ufe, 
and  causing  us  to  forget  our  own  dreams^ 
and  nievffing  our  own  individual  self  in  the 
sad  and  blissful  element  of  being. 

Roland  wept;  Eric's  vwoe  sesmed  to  wnft 
him  upwards  into  an  invisibk  world,  an^ 
then  the  choruses  began  again,  and  hm 
seemed  to  be  transporUd  into  a  heiweBlf 
state  of  existence. 

Rohmd  wanted  to  tdl  hia  neic>hbor  wW 
the  man  was,  for  he  heard  on  all  sides  qnea^ 
tiena  and  oonjectnms :  but  he  said  to  him^ 
self:--^ 

**  No  one  else  knows  who  he  is,  exoapl 
me.** 

His  eye  now  swept  again  enter  the  colfoo- 
tioQ  of  giris  dressed  in  blue,  and  one  of 
them  nodded  to  him.  Yes,  it  is  shot  it  im 
Manna!  He  requested  those  sitUng  near 
himto  let  hnn  pass  thcuiigh  them;  he  wanted 
to  go  tobissister  andtoteHherwfanitwaa 
that  had  just  brought  andi^  blessedneaa  inlw 
the  hearts  of  all.  But  he  was  funelM  withr 
vehemence,  and  hia  neighbors  scoldsd  about 
the  saucy  youth,  wbo  waa  so  leslleaB  and 
out  of  bnnior,  and  wanted  to  ennte  n  dl»> 
tnrbaaea. 
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Roland  rein«ined  quiet,  and  hy  that  moans 
let  slip  the  suitable  opportunity  of  the  inter- 
mission, for  pressii^  through  the  crowd  to 
Manna. 

The  Oratorio  was  ended,  but  the  applaiye 
of  the  assembly,  did  not  seem  likely  to 
end.  There  was  a  universal  call  for  the 
stranger^  name. 

**Name!  Name!"  resounded  from  a 
tiK>usand  lips»  with  noisy  demonstrations 
and  shouts. 

Then  Master  Ferdinand  tapped  with  his 
baton  again  upon  his  desk,  nodding  in  a 
friendly  manner  to  Eric,  who  held  back, 
and  all  cried :  — 

"Silence!" 

Eric  rose,  saying  in  a  composed  voice,  •* 

'*  My  sincere  thanks.  That  I  have  been 
able  to  take  part  here,  has  been  to  me  a 
divine  service,  a  service  to  divine  art;  and 
because  I  do  not  desire  by  any  unfamiliar 
name  to  lessen  the  feeling  of  devotion 
awakened  within  you,  and  for  this  reason 
only,  havel  been  reluctant  to  give  you  my 
name." 

**NameI  name!"  was  again  called  out 
by  the  assembler. 

•*  My  name  is  Doctor  Doumay." 

"  Uuzza  I  Huzza ! "  burst  out  the  whole 
assembly,  and  the  orchestra  played  a  three- 
fold flourish,  all  shouting :  — 

"  Huzza,  Doctor  Doumay." 

Eric  was  almost  crushed,  and  his  shoul- 
ders ached  with  the  congratulatory  strokes 
upon  them. 

He  sawliimself  surrounded  by  those  who 
were  already  acquainted  with  him,  and 
those  who  desired  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
The  assembly  dispersed. 

Eric  looked  around  fat  Roland,  but  he 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  walked 
about  the  square  in  front  of  the  music-hall, 
aad  then  returned  to  it;  here  he  found 
everything  in  confusion,  for  thev  were  rush- 
ing in  every  direction,  setting  'the  tables  for 
the  festival-dinner.  He  waited  a  long  time, 
for  he  felt  convinced  that  Roland  wi  got 
lost  in  the  crowd,  and  would  come  back 
here. 

At  last  Roland  came,  with  glowing  cheeks. 

"  It  was  she  1 "  he  exclaimed.  '*  I  went 
with  her  and  her  schoolmates  to  the  boat, 
and  thev  have  now  set  off. 

**  O  Eric,  how  splendid  it  is,  how  splendid, 
that  you  sang,  for  the  first  time,  to  her ! 
And  she  said  you  could  not  be  so  godless, 
for  you  sang  so  devoutly.  She  said  that  I 
was  not  to  tell  you  this,  but  she  is  a  rogne, 
die  meant  that  I  should  tell  you.  O  Eric ! 
and  the  Justice^s  Lina,  and  the  Architect, 
too,  are  among  the  singesa;  they  are  walk- 
ing arm  in  arm,  and  they  recogniMd  yon, 


but  thtwr  did  not  betray  yen.  O  Eric,  how 
you  did  sing!  it  seemed  to  me  that  you 
could  fly  too ;  I  was  every  moment  afraid 
that  you  would  spread  your  wings  and  fly 
away." 

The  youth  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  ex- 
citement. 

An  usher  came  to  invite  Eric  and  his 
brother  —  such  he  supposed  Roland  to  be  — 
to  be  present  at  the  dmner  and  to  sit  near 
the  director. 

Others  came  who  knew  him,  and  strang- 
ers who  wished  to  be  introduced. 

A  photographer,  who  was  one  of  the  sola 
singers,  besought  Eric  to  allow  him  to  take 
his  photograph,  while  he  was  waiting  for 
dinner,  as  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  the 
singers  wanted  to  have  a  picture  of  him. 

Eric  declined,  with  thanks,  these  mani- 
festations of  friendliness,  and  took,  with 
Roland  the  first  boat  to  return  to  the  villa. 

Roland  went  into  the  cabin,  and  he  was 
soon  sound  asleep ;  Eric  sat  klone  upon  the 
deck,  and  he  was  troubled  with  the  thought 
of  having  been  brought  so  prominently  be- 
fore the  public.  But  he  considered,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  are  times  when  our 
powers  do  not  belong  to  ourselves  alone» 
and  when  we  cannot  ourselves  determine 
what  we  will  do.  I  did  what  I  was  obliged 
to  do,  he  thought. 

When  they  came  to  the  stopping-place, 
Roland  had  to  be  waked  up.  He  was 
almost  dragged  into  the  row-boat,  and  he 
was  so  conmsed  and  bewildered,  that  be 
did  not  seem  to  know  what  was  going  on 
around  him. 

After  they  had  disembarked,  be  said :  — - 

"Eric,  your  name  is  now  repeated  br 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people,  and 
you  are  now  verv  famous." 

Roland,  who  had  never  sung  before,  now 
sang,  the  whole  way  home,  a  strain  o£  the 
chorust 

They  found  at  the  villa  letters  from  Ericas 
mother  and  from  Herr  Sonnenkamp.  His 
mother  wrote,  that  he  must  not  mind  it  if 
he  were  reproached  with  having  sold  so 
cheaply  and  so  speedily  his  ideal  views,  for 
people  were  angiy,  and  were  partially  right 
m  being  so,  at  his  abrupt  departure  without 
saying;  good-bye. 

Eric  smiled,  for  he  knew  right  well  howr 
they  would  have  their  fill  of  jesting  aboat 
him  around  the  so-called  black  table  at  the 
Club-house,  where,  year  afler  vear,  the 
shining  oil-cloth  was  spread  over  the  untidy 
table-cloth.  It  appeared  incomprehensibM 
to  him  how  he  could  ever  have  fancied 
spending  them  a  day  of  his  life,  or  a  bright 
evening. 

Sonnenkamp^  lett^  made  a  wholly  dil^ 
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ferent  impression;  he  authorized  Eric,  in 
case  he  tboagfat  it  worth  while,  to  take  the 
joumej  to  Biarritz  with  Roland. 

'*  My  father  will  like  it,  too,  that  you  have 
received  so  much  honor ;  the  nun,  indeed, 
who  accompanied  Manna,  said  that  he 
would  not  take  it  wcU,  that  you  had  made 
yourself  so  notorious." 

Eric  looked  disturbed.  The  feeling  of 
servitude  and  dependence  came  over  nim. 
He  had  pledged  his  whole  personal  being  to 
Sonnenkamp^s  service,  and  in  all  his  actions 
he  must  first  ask  himself  the  question,  how 
thev  may  perhaps  be  taken  by  his  master. 

The  whole  day  was  now  strewed  over 
withiasbes,  and  in  place  of  the  lofty  feelings 
that  bad  animated  him,  he  now  experience 
a  degree  of  depression  of  spirit. 

chaptbb  xiv. 
one's  fkllow-man. 

Again  the  days  flowed  quietly  on  in  work 
and  recreation.  One  day  Glaus  came  and 
asked  Roland  to  keep  his  promise  of  show- 
ing him  the  whole  villa  from  top  to  bottom. 

"Why  do  you  want  to  see  it P"  asked 
Eric. 

*'I  should  like  for  once  to  see  all  the 
things  which  rich  people  have,  to  know 
what  they  do  with  all  their  money  .^ 

A  knavish  glance  shot  from  the  hunts- 
man's eye,  as  he  spoke.  Eric  gave  the  re- 
quested permission;  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  send  a  servant,  but  he  went  him- 
self with  the  man,  of  whom  he  felt  a  sort  of 
dread,  not  liking  to  leave  him  alone  with 
Roland.  He  could  scarcely  give  a  reason 
ibr  his  uneasiness,  except  that  the  manner 
in  which  the  huntsman  dwelt  upon  the  rich 
and  poor  might  confuse  Roland's  mind. 

They  went  through  all  the  stories  of  the 
house,  and  Glaus,  who  hardly  dared  to  put 
his  foot  down,  kept  saying, — 

"  Yes,  yes,  all  tnis  can  be  had  for  money ! 
what  can't  be  got  for  monev  P  " 

In  the  great  music-hall,  he  stood  on  the 
platform,  and  called  to  Eric  and  Roland : 

••  Herr  Gaptain,  may  I  ask  a  question  ?  " 

••If  I  can  answer  it,  why  shouldn't 
youP" 

••  Tell  roe  fairly  and  honestly,  what  would 
you  do,  if  you  —  you  are  a  liberal-minded 
man  and  a  friend  of  humanity  —  what 
would  you  do,  if  you  were  the  owner  of 
this  house  and  so  many  millions  P" 

The  huntsman's  loud  voice  resounded 
through  the  great  hall  with  a  discordant 
echo,  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 


••What  would  you  doP"  he   repeated. 
•  Do  you  know  no  answer  P  " 


•*  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  give  yoo 
one." 

*•  All  right ;  I  knew  you  couldnt." 

He  came  down  from  the  platform,  saying, 
••  I  am  field-guard,  and  as  I  wander  about 
at  ni<:^ht,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  po»- 
sessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  which  I  can't  get 
rid  of.  I  can't  help  thinking  all  the  time, 
what  would  you  do  if  you  had  many  mil- 
lions P  It  drives  me  almost  crazy ;  1  can't 
get  away  from  it,  and  it  appears  that  yon 
can't  answer  the  question,  either." 

••  What  would  you  doP"  asked  Eric. 

*•  Have  yoh  no  idea  ?  " 

•'  If  I  had  much  money,"  answered  Glaus, 
laughing  maliciously,  **  first  of  all  I'd  cud- 
gel the  Landrath  to  a  jelly,  even  if  it  cost 
a  thousand  gulden ;  it's  worth  the  money." 

••But  then  P" 

••  Yes,  then  — that  I  don't  know." 

Eric  looked  at  Roland,  who  iooked  back 
at  him  with  dull,  troubled  eyes,  and  com- 
pressed lips.  The  unconsciousness  of  wealth 
to  which  Knopf  had  alluded  seemed  des- 
troyed, suddenly  and  unseasonably  up- 
rooted. Roland  eould  never  be  led  bade 
to  it,  and  yet  was  not  mature  enough  to  see 
his  way  forward. 

Eric  said  to  Roland  in  English,  that  he 
would  clear  up  the  matter  for  him,  but  that 
it  was  impossible  to  find  an  answer  fit  for 
an  iffnorant  man. 

••Would  an  ignorant  man  have  asked  the 
question  P  "  answered  Roland  in  the  same 
language. 

Eric  remained  silent,  for  he  could  not 
disturb  and  spoil  the  clear  preception  of 
his  pupil,  even  to  relieve  and  set  him  at 
rest. 

••  Ha,  ha !  "  laughed  the  huntsman  scorn- 
fully, ••  now  I'm  rid  of  it,  now  you've  got 
it.  Wherever  you  go  or  rest  you  will 
hear  what  Tve  been  asking  myself  in  all  the 
passages  and  all  the  rounds.  Very  well ! 
if  you  ever  find  the  answer,  let  me  have 
the  benefit  of  it." 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  went  away.  It 
was  impossible  to  fix  Roland's  attention 
upon  anything  throughout  that  day ;  he  sat 
alone  in  his  room ;  late  at  night,  after  Eric 
had  been  asleep,  he  heard  him  go  into  the 
library  to  get  something. 

Eric  let  him  take  his  own  course,  then 
going  into  the  library,  he  saw  that  it  was 
the  Bible  which  he  had  taken ;  he  was  prob- 
ably reading  the  passage  concerning  the 
rich  young  man ;  the  seed,  which  had  un- 
til now  lain  dormant,  was  beginning  to  , 
sprout.  Eric  had  pursued  his  work  of  quiet ' 
preparation  until  now,  when  an  outside  in- 
fluence had  come  in,  and  with  rude  grasp 
had  awakened  what  should  have  slept  on. 
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Whai  li  all  our  teacbing  and  preparation 
for?  It  18  the  same  in  external  nature ;  the 
buds  swell  quietljr  till  a  wild  tempest  bursts 
tbem  suddenly  open.  Now  the  wild  tem- 
pest had  swept  over  Roland,  and  Eric  could 
not  shelter  hun. 

Yery  early  the  next  morning  Roland 
came  to  Eric's  room,  saying,^- 

**  J  have  a  favor  to  ask.^ 

'*  Tell  me  what  it  is.  I  will  grant  it  if  I 
can." 

'*  You  can.  Let  ua  forget  all  our  books 
to-dav,  and  come  with  me  to  the  castle.** 

"Now?** 

*'Yes;  I  have  a  plan.  I  want  to  see 
myself  how  it  is.    Let  me,  just  this  one  day.*^ 

"Let  you  do  what?** 

"  I  want  to  work  like  the  masons*  ap- 

Srentices  up  there.  I  don't  want  to  eat  and 
rink  anythmg  except  what  they  do,  and  I 
want  to  carry  ioada  up  and  down  like 
them.** 

Eiic  went  ta  the  castle  with  Roland,  but 
on  the  way,  he  said, — 

"  Roland,  your  purpose  is  good,  and  yonr 
wish  pleases  me,  but  now  consider.  You 
are  not  undertaking  the  same  work  as  the 
men  yonder,  but  work  much  harder,  for 
you  are  not  accustomed  to  it;  this  one  day 
would  bring  ten  times  as  mach  fatigue  to 
you  as  to  them,  for  you  come  to  it  from  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  What  is  habit  to 
them  is  new  to  you,  and  doubly  difficult ; 
and,  moreover,  you  are  not  like  them,  for 
you  have  been  tenderly  and  carefully  nur- 
tured ;  your  bed  is  wholly  unlike  theirs ; 
you  have  tender  hands ;  it  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent sort  of  strength  which  you  possess.  So 
you  would  not  learn  what  poor  people  feel, 
who  have  nothing  but  their  native  energy 
to  help  them  support  life.** 

Roland  stood  still,  and  there  was  an  echo 
of  what  he  had  read  in  the  night  in  the 
question,  as  he  asked  with  a  troubled  voice, 
'*  \Vhat  shall  I  do  then,  to  make  my  own 
the  life  of  my  fellow-men  P  " 

Eric  was  struck  by  his  tone,  and  by  the 
form  of  his  question ;  he  could  not  t^  Ro- 
land how  happy  he  felt,  but  he  was  sure  at 
this  moment  that  a  bouU  which  bore  and 
cherished  su(*ii  desires  within  it,  could  never 
go  far  astray,  nor  lose  the  sense  of  the 
union  and  mutual  dependence  of  mankind. 
He  restrained  himself  from  expressing  his 
feeling,  however,  and  said, — 

«*Dear  Roland**  —  be  had  never  before 
said  dear  Roland  —  *'  the  worid  is  a  great 
labor-association ;  the  same  task  is  not  laid 
upon  all  of  us,  but  it  is  enjoined  on  every 
one  to  feel  himself  the  brother  of  his  feUow- 
men,  and  to  know  that  he  is  the  guardian 
of  himself  and  of  his  brothers.    What  we 


can  do  is,  to  prepare  ourselves  and  bold  out- 
selves  ready  to  stand  by  our  brother's  side, 
and  reach  out  a  hand  to  him  as  often  as  the 
call  may  come.  The  work  which  will  one 
day  be  yours  is  different  from  that  of  the 
laborers  yonder,  who  carry  stone  and  mor- 
tar; yonr  work  is  greater,  and  more  pro- 
ductive of  happiness.  Come,  the  time  has 
arrived  for  you  to  see  into  many  things.** 

CHAPTER  XV. 
LIFE,  AND  THE  EXTERNALS  09   UFB. 

In  the  Bible  it  b  related,  how  the  boy 
Isaac  went  with  the  Patriarch  Abraham  up 
the  mountain-side  where  the  sacrifice  was 
to  be  offered.  He  walked  on,  silent  and 
thoughtful,  till  at  last  he  asked,  — 

♦•  Where  is  the  offering?  " 

He  did  not  know  that  he  himself  was  to 
be  the  offering. 

So  Roland  followed  Eric, '  silent  and 
thoushtfnl ;  he  had  offered  to  sacrifice  him* 
self,  but  the  sacrifice  was  refosed.  What 
nextP 

Above,  on  a  spur  of  the  mountain,  otqi^ 
looking  the  surrounding  country,  they  sat 
down ;  the  wild  thyme  spread  its  fragrance 
around  them.  Erie  took  the  hand  of  his 
pupil  and  began,  — 

**Wen,  it  must  be, — it  ought  to  have 
come  later,  *-I  had  hoped  that  you  wotdd 
not  have  come  to  this  question  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  in  some  other  way.  Do  yon 
know  what  wealth  is  P  ** 

'^Yes;  when  a  man  has  vuate  than  ha 
needs.** 

**  How  doe«  a  man  get  this  snperflaityF** 

*'  By  inheritance  and  by  earning.** 

'*  Can  a  brute  animali)e  rich  ?  ** 

•«  I  should  think  not.** 

"  Certainly  not ;  every  animal  is,  and  has, 
only  what  he  has  been  and  has  had  from  his 
birth.  Now,  to  go  farther,  are  the  men 
of  these  times  b^ter  than  those  of  old 
times  ?  " 

••I  think  so.** 

"  Will  men  ever  be  better  than  now  ?  " 

♦*  I  hope  so.** 

"  And  how  will  they  become  better  f  ** 

••  By  civilization.** 

*'  Is  civilization  possible,  when  a  man  has 
to  work  hard  from  morning  till  nifl^  for 
the  satisfaction  of  his  physiou  needs?  ** 

"Hardly.** 

'*  How  then  can  a  man  do  anjthioe  lor 
the  improvement  of  himself  or  his  f^low- 
men?** 

**  He  needs  leisure  for  this.** 

*'And  does  not  that  leisure  come  only 
when  he  has  gained  through  his  labor  a 
surplus  of  wealtl^** 
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'*  BeBKember  ibis,  then :  wealth  is  an  aoco- 
miilation  of  power  which  k  not  obtained  by 
oiia*f  own  labor." 

**  Stop,  wait  a  minnte,^  said  Roland.  He 
tiKm^t  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  — **  I 
bttre  it,  I  vnd^rstand  it  now;  pray  go 
on.** 

**  What,  now,  should  a  man  do,  who  comes 
into  possession  of  so  much  power  that  be 
has  not  worked  for  P  " 

*•  I  do  not  know." 

"Then  I  will  tell  you.  By  means  of 
what  a  man  has  beyond  the  absolute  needs 
of  life,  be  attains  those  things  which  beautify 
sad  elevate  life,  art  and  science.  Wealth, 
ikae,  makes  possible  the  progress  of  the 
hmnan  race ;  ^at  a  man  can  become  rich 
involTes  his  higher  destiny;  he  lives  by 
others,  and  for  others ;  without  accumulated 
surplus,  without  capital,  there  can  be  no 
higner  knowledge  of  liAs,  no  advancement 
of  it^  no  science  and  no  art.  Wealth  is  the 
possibility  and  the  obligatioa  to  esdn  and 
increase,  for  one's  self  and  for  others,  the 
fai|^  benefits  of  existenoe ;  the  lich  man 
if  net  rich  for  himself;  whatever  advan- 
ta^  he  possesses  in  the  way  of  knowledge, 
of  ifliproved  machinery,  of  invention,  he  has 
and  uses  hi  order  to  obtain  more  wealth 
than  his  necessities  demand;  these  advan- 
tms  he  possesses  only  by  means  of  others 
WM  have  worked  before  him.  In  the  last 
analysts,  then,  the  rich  man  is  so  through 
his  own  means,  or  for  his  own  advantage; 
he  is  only  an  administrator  of  the  accumu- 
lated results  of  labor,  and  he  must  so  ad- 
■muster  it  as  to  serve  the  highest  good  of 
mankind.  Look  around!  there  lie  the 
fields,  the  vineyards,  —  whose  are  they? 
There  stand  stones,  boundar)'-stones,  placed 
here  and  there  over  the  land,  as  points  of 
kgal  division  between  mine  and  thine ;  no 
one  cao  step  over  the  boundary  of  another, 
or  encroach  on  another's  domain ;  they  are 
te  scattered  stones,  which,  in  the  eye  of 
the  imagiuation,  help  to  .form  the  great  tem- 
ple of  kw  which  protects  humanity.  Not 
so  evident,  but  not  less  firmly  fixed,  are  the 
boundary-stones  throughout  life;  you  may 
not  encroach  on  what  belongs  to  another, 
on  ike  results  of  his  labor  ami  of  his  natu- 
val  powers.  See!  there  the  boatman  di- 
reots  the  helm ;  there  the  vine-dresser  digs 
the  ^und  that  the  rain  may  reach  the  roots 
of  his  vines ;  the  bii-d  flies  over  the  river ;' 
men  row  and  dig,  animals  fly  and  crawl,  only 
to  gain  a  livmg.  Then  comes  temptation 
to  man  and  says,  —  *  Let  others  work  for 
you;  live  upon  the  sweat  of  their  brow; 
Ifaeir  bones  are  yours,  consider  them  not ; 
take  gold  for  tl^ir  labor,  gold  weeps  not, 


gold  hungers  not,  gold  complains  not,  —  il 
only  glitters;  when  you  have  it,  you  can 
sins,  dance,  drive  over  men's  heads,  be  car- 
ried on  their  extendedvarms ;  donH  hang 
back !  the  world  is  afleld  of  plunder  where 
each  one  takes  what  he  can  seize.*  So 
speaks  the  tempter,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
true  life  says,  —  *  You  are  only  what  you 
are  in  yourself;  whatever  worldly  posses- 
sions you  have  are  indeed  yours,  but  are 
not  you;  to-morrow  they  may  no  Ixmger 
be  yours;  but  to-day  tliey  are,  and  you 
may  multiply  them  a  thousandfold,  so  that 
they  may  be'  a  blessing  ta  yon,  and  yours, 
and  those  aroiind  yon.* 

**  If  yon  have  not  genius— that  is  not  to  be 
ac(}uired — then  get  character  and  education, 
wh4ch  can  be  ac(]uired,  and  by  means  of 
them  gain  all  which  is  worth  the  gaining.  • 
Glory  and  greatness  are  good,  but  every 
one  cannot  attain  them ;  every  one  can  be 
contented  in  himself  and  helpful  to  others. 
Wealth  is  an  instrument  useful  for  many 
purposes,  but  only  when  one  knows  bow  to 
use  it.  You  cannot  destroy  the  evils  that 
are  in  the  world  —  hunger,  sickness,  and 
crime;  but  ^n  must  not  fling  away  the 
power  that  Ues  in  your  hand;  the  great 
duty  is  yours  to  beautify  and  elevate  the 
world.  Rejoice  in  your  possessions,  for 
they  enable  you  to  create  beauty  and  to 
give  joy.  Fn^t  of  all,  create  in  yourself 
beauty  and  joy,  the  power  of  self-<lenial, 
pleasure  in  aooomplishment ;  and  be  ready 
to  stand  firm  in  vourself,  if  outward  sup- 
ports should  be  taken  away.  He  who  places 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  his  being  outside  of 
himself,  on  something  upon  which  he  leans, 
falls  when  that  support  is  removed.  Be 
firm  in  yourself,  keep  your  centre  of  grav- 
ity in  yourself,  learn  to  know  and  to  rightly 
value  yourself  and  the  world  around  you. 
The  present  is  a  time  of  preparation ;  you 
have  as  yet  no  duties  towards  others. 
Your  only  duty  is  to  yourself.  Bind  to* 
^ther  the  powers  within  you,  and  do  not 
dissipate  your  being ;  and  if  vou  are  your 
own  master,  you  are  always  rich ;  but  if  you 
have  not  control  of  yourself,  you  are  always 
poor,  even  were  millions  in  your  posses- 
sion. If  you  possess  yourself,  you  are  lord 
of  your  riches.** 

Thepr  were  both  silent  for  a  bn^  time. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  direction 
any  given  thought  may  lead,  or  what  ore- 
'vious  thoughts  are  associated  in  its  develops 
ment. 

i*  I  should  like  to  know,**  b^an  Roland, 
**  how  it  seemed  when  America  was  first 
discovered." 

Eric  explained  to  the  boy  what  a  revolu- 
tion in  ideas  the  great  intellectnal  discov 
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eries  of  the  sixteenth  centturv  had  si&de, 
There  stood  a  man  in  a  little  German  town, 
who  said,  and  prored,  that  the  earth  on 
which  we  live  is  no  i^ed  point ;  it  turns  con- 
tinually on  its  axis  and  m  its  orbit  around 
the  sun.  The  whole  mode  of  thinking  of 
mankind  for  centuries  was  entirely  changed. 
Man  lives,  then,  on  this  ball  tliat  we  call 
earth ;  he  harvests  and  builds,  he  travels  by 
land  and  sea,  upon  a  ball  which  is  constantly 
turning.  Wh^  the  heart  of  mankind  first 
learned  that,  a  shudder  must  have  passed 
through  it ;  the  heavens  were  removed,  there 
was  no  more  sk^,  the  whole  old  idea  of  a  king 
of  the  world,  sitting  enthroned  thereon,  was 
overthrown ;  what  was  called  the  skv,  was 
only  the  firmly-bound,  countless  order  of 
constellations,  which  move  in  their  orbits, 
attiucting  and  repelling  each  other. 

Then  came  another  man,  who  said,  *  *  There 
is  no  man  on  earth,  who,  sitting  on  his  throne, 
holds  in  himself  the  eternal  spirit  which  gives 
him  the  right  to  teach  and  dictate  what  men 
shall  believe  and  hope.^'  Dissension  ap- 
peared in  the  Church,  and  tore  the  civilized 
worid  asunder. 

*'  And  still  another  num,  with  hb  compai^ 
ions,  entered  a  ship,  sailed  towards  the  north, 
and  discovered  a  new  world.  In  the  house 
which  we  inhabit,  an  immeasurably  large 
room  was  suddenly  opened,  wherein  dwelt 
men  who  knew  nothing  of  our  life,  while  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  ignorant  of  the  end- 
less variety  of  pbmts  and  animab,  of  bound- 
less forests  and  rushing  torrents,  that  existed 
there.  The  discoveries  of  Copernicus,  of 
Luther,  and  of  Columbus,  must  have  pro- 
duced a  revolution  in  the  minds  of  men  at  that 
period,  to  which  nothing  in  our  aoe  can  be 
compared.  If  we  should  be  told  now  that 
all  private  property  was  to  be  given  up,  so 
that  no  one  should  longer  possess  anything 
for  himself  alone,  the  revolution  m  oui 
minds  would  not  be  greater  than  it  was  in 
men^s  minds  at  that  time.^* 

Roland  sat  gazing  in  wonder  at  the  man, 
who  placed  him  upon  such  a  height  that  he 
could  see  all  life  and  being  forming  itself 
anew,  and  unfolding  before  his  eyes.  Eric 
paused,  in  order  that  the  vivid  impression, 
which  it  was  evident  ho  had  made  apon  his 
upil,  should  not  be  disturbed  and  eiTaced 
)Y  further  speech.  The  question  arose  in 
his  mind,  whether  he  had  not  given  to  the 
boy  ideas  and  suggestions  which  he  was  not 
able  to  grasp ;  buthe  comforted  himself  with* 
the  example  of  the  Church.  She  ^ves  the 
Toung  soul  what  it  does  not  yet  desire,  what 
It  is  not  yet  able  to  understand ;  but  she 
^ves  it  in  the  hope  that  it  will  bea;  fruit  in 
nper  years.  Biay  we  not  —  must  we  not  do 
the  same? 


e: 


The  quiet  thought  of  the  two,  readung 
out  towards  the  infinite,  was  disturbed  by 
the  architect,  who  came  to  tell  them  that  a 
Roman  tomb  had  been  discovered,  and  in 
it,  an  urn,  a  chair,  and  a  skeleton.  -  Eric 
went  with  Roland,  and  this  disinterment  of 
a  man  so  long  dead  eave  the  boy  a  shock. 
What  is  the  world  ?  What  is  life  ?  A  fu- 
ture age  finds  the  skeleton  of  a  man  which 
it  passes  by  with  indifference,  and  only 
asks, —  **  Are  there,  withal,  the  remains  of 
the  industry  of  former  times  ?  " 

What  is  life  P 

As  if  waking  from  sleep,  Roland  heard 
Eric  express  his  joy  at  the  discovery,  which 
would  give  so  much  pleasure  to  Count  Clod- 
wig.  And  now  all  the  boy's  thoughts  were 
turned  into  a  new  channel,  and  his  perplex- 
ing doubts  forgotten.  Eric  rejoiced  in  the 
versatile  mind  of  youth,  which  at  one  mo- 
ment is  entirely  absorbed  in  some  overpow- 
ering thought,  and  the  next  is  engrossed 
bv  another  which  entirely  displaces  the  first. 
This  is  the  blessing  and  joy  of  youth.  Bo- 
hind  was  full  of*i>lans  for  the  foundation  of 
a  museum,  and  Eric  encouraged  him  in  them* 
and  took  pains  to  show  that  here  waa  a& 
example  or  what  possessions  really  mean ; 
these  historical  treasures  did  not  belong  to 
him  who  called  them  his,  but  to  the  world, 
which  from  them  could  learn  something  of 
former  ages ;  no  one  could  have  them  for 
himself  alone.  This  is  the  true  idea  of  pos- 
session, freed  from  all'material  weight.  Thus 
ought  we  to  look  upon  all  the  possessions 
of  the  world. 

This  incident  seemed  to  lead  the  boy^i 
mind  to  composure.  But  as  they  were  going 
home,  he  asked,—  **  Now  tell  me,  Eric,  what 
would  you  do  if  all  this  wealth  were  yoxunf 
Can  you  tell,  Eric,  now?  "  "  Not  exactl^^. 
1  think  I  should  waste  much  of  it  in  experi- 
ments, in  trying  to  alleviate  the  sufienngt 
of  humanity.  I  have  oflen  speculated  about 
it,  and  the  first  greeting  that  came  to  ne 
was,  —  *  What  is  a  million  ?  What  are  mil- 
lions ?  What  do  Jhey  mean  P  *  '^  As  Eric 
was  silent,  Roland  asked,  **  Well,  have  yon 
found  what  they  moan  ?  ^  **  I  have  first  made 
this  clear  to  myself.  In  order  to  know  how 
ereat  value  any  sum  possesses  in  itself,  I 
have  first  asked,  *  How  much  bread  could 
be  bought  for  a  million  ?  ^  And  by  means  of 
this  somewhat  childish  question,  I  came,  as 
I  believe,  upon  the  right  road.^^ 
•     **  Which  IS?" 

'*  I  tried  to  find  how  many  families  a  mil- 
lion would  support.  That,  I  think,  is  the 
road,  but  of  course  I  have  not  yet  reached 
the  end*  I  repeat,  however,  that  first  of  all 
we  must  make  sure  that  we  are  strong 
enough  to  do  the  right,  at  all  times,  under 
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aU  eiioamslances.    Wbat  tiine  or  circam- 
ttances  may  demand  of  us,  no  one  can  deter- 
*  le  beforehand.^* 
»Stay   by  me   always,  and   help   me," 
a;ed  Boiand.    Eric  took  the  boy^s  hand 
pressed  it,  and  they  went  on  quietly 
towards  the  house. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
A  GOOD  KBIOHBOB. 

There  is  many  a  chance  which  seems  like 
a  summons.  Eric  and  Roland  had  spoken 
of  Clod  wig  on  the  mountain,  and  when  they 
reached  home,  they  found  a  message  from 
him«  saying  that  he  and  the  Countess  had  re- 
tunied  from  the  baths,  and  would  visit  them 
to-iBorrow. 

Clodwi^  was  brown  from  his  summer-jour- 
ney, and  Bella  looked  younger  than  before, 
and  seemed,  as  she  swept  with  her  long  train 
through  the  house  and  park,  somewhat  like 
k  a  peacock.  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  Roland 
save  an  account  of  the  curiosities  found  on 
uie  mountain,  and  his  face  fairly  shone  with 
delight  when  Clodwig  asked  him  to  consider 
them  the  starting-point  of  a  museum  for 
himself;  for  in  making  a  collection  of  this 
k]n4*  he  would  experience  a  pleasure  tp 
whidi  scarcely  anything  else  could  be  com- 
pared. Roland  nodded  to  Eric,  and  Clodwig 
told  them  he  had  made  many  valuable  ac- 
quisitions in  his  joumev,  which  would  soon 
be  .sent  to  him.  He  had  met  daily  at  the 
&Uhs  acelebrated  antiquarian,  who  had  once 
been  a  teacher  of  Eric. 

Eric  apolo^zed  to  Clodwig  for  having 
slii^aled  his  ihendly  advance,  in  not  visiting 
him  before  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  and 
ncni  another  pleasant  trait  was  seen  in  Clod- 
wig*— that  he  had  not  one  trace  of  sensitive- 
ness. Kindness  of  heart  and  self-respect 
cooabined  to  cause  this  trait;  he  excused 
every  neglect  of  himself,  and,  as  a  man  of 
onqoestioned  position  never  thought  of  in- 
jury or  slight. 

**  You  are  exempt  from  all  apologies  with 
me,^  he  said,  taking  Ericas  hands  and  hold- 
ing iibem  as  though  he  were  the  young  man^s 
filler.  "  You  have  cured  me  of  selfishness. 
I  luid  not  believed  that  there  'was  so  much  of 
it  haSt  IB  me,  my  dear  young  friend.  Yes,  you 
shidl  iBOuld  your  own  life,  and  I  will  rejoice 
that  I  have  you  for  a  neighbor.  A  good 
neighborhood,  with  the  ancient  Romans,  was 
Bot  merely  a  political  arrangement.^* 

13iey  touched  glasses  and  drank  to  the 
ffood  iieighborho<3,  and  as  the  old  Count 
2imwk«  hia  eyes  beamed  upon  Eric. 

i|  was  an  animated  account  that  Clodwiff 

id  kie  wife  alternately,  interrupting  each 
VKave  of  their  having  turned  aside  from 


their  direct  course,  and  spent  a  night  in  the 
University-town  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Ericas  mother  and  remaining  an  entire  day 
with  her.  At  last  Clodwig  leil  the  field  to 
his  wife,  who  told  with  great  feeling  and 
earnestness  of  the  life  of  the  noble  lady. 
She  described  the  piano-forte  in  its  old  place, 
and  the  beantiiul,  di^ified  figure  sitting  at 
work  before  her  window  filled  with  flowers. 
On  the  wall  before  her  hung  the  portraits 
of  her  dead  husband  and  of  her  son,  and 
in  a  frame  by  itself  was  a  lock  of  her  mother^s 
hair,  hanging  between  the  crayon  portraits 
of  her  parents.  Still  she  was  not  at  all 
melancholy,  but  cheerful  and.  interested  in 
every  subject,  taking  part  in  every  discus- 
sion. 

Then  Bella  described  the  lovely  valley, 
and  their  visit  to  the  renowned  mountain- 
chapel  ;  and  Eric  could  almost  hear  his  moth- 
er's voice,  and  see  her  gentle  face,  as  she  sat 
by  the  beautiful  lady,  listening  to  Clodwig, 
and  noddinff  assent  and  pleasure.  It  was 
for  Eric  an  hour  of  deep  and  quiet  happiness, 
laden  with  the  memories  of  his  home. 

And  not  less  beaming  were  Roland's  eyes, 
as  he  asked : — 

"And  didn't  she  speak  of  me  P '' 

"Aimost  more  than  of  her  own  aon,^* 
Bella  answered.  And  then  she  turned 
again  to  Eric,  and  could  not  say  enough  of 
the  impression  which  had  been  made  upon 
her  by  the  sight  of  a  woman  like  his  mother, 
who,  living  in  another  world,  yet  retained 
such  an  interest  in  this ;  who,  having  given 
up  so  much,  yet  possessed  everything  in 
herself. 

Clodwig  smiled,  for  Bella'  was  repeating 
the  very  words  he  had  used ;  but  she  con- 
tinued,—  **  I  think  I  hever  understood  you. 
Captain,  until  I  had  the  happiness  of  meet- 
ing your  noble  mother.  We  agreed  to 
wnte  to  each  other,  from  time  to  time, 
although  she  absolved  me  on  the  spot  from 
any  feeling  of  obligation  to  do  so.'' 

More  and  more  happy,  and  at  home,  did 
Eric  feel  with  Clodwig  and  Bella,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  spirit  of  his  mother 
was  lingering  near  them  with  a  benediction. 

"  But  we  must  not  forget  your  aunt ! " 
Clodwig  exclaimed,  and  then  went  on  to 
say  that  he  had  renewed  an  old  acquaint- 
ance with  her;  he  remembered  well  the 
dazzling  beauty  of  Fraiilein  Doumay,  and 
what  an  excitement  if  as  produced  when  she, 
a  citizen's  daughter,  was  presented  at  court, 
and  invited  everywhere.  The  story  went 
that  she  and  Prince  Hermann,  who  died  in 
his  youth,  had  loved  each  other  wV  j  the 
purest  love,  and,  for  his  sake,  she  had  re- 
fused all  offers  of  marriage;  but  of  ttii 
Clodwig  did  not  speaJL, 
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As  ther  were  wtlidn^  in  the  garden  after 
dinner,  Bella  said  to  Eric:  —  •'You  have 
liad  a  very  beautifal,  happy  youth ;  but  one 
thin?  was  wanting.** 

••What  is  that?" 

•*  A  sister." 

'*  I  would  be  ^lad  to  think  that  she  had 
come  to  me,"  Enc  replied*  in  a  low  voice. 

Bella  looked  down,  for  a  minute,  and 
then  called  Roland  to  her.  They  went  on 
to  the  castle,  and  Clodwig  beggftd  the  Arc4i- 
itect,  for  the  sake  of  his  young  friend,  Ro- 
land, to  be  very  careful  whenever  traces 
of  further  remains  were  discovered. 

The  company  sat  down  on  a  projection  of 
the  castle- wall,  where  the  Major  bad  made 
a  comfortable  seat.  Clodwig  and  Roland 
were  together,  and  Bella  and  Eric  were  sit- 
ting at  a  little  distance  from  them.  She 
was  inclined  to  be  romantic.  She  had 
brought  from  Paris  all  the  new  fashions, 
but  now  she  said  to  Eric,  How  foolishly  we 
burden  ourselves  with  superfiuities !  T  hen, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  she  remarked, 
that  everybody  thought  she  was  fbnd  of  dis- 
play and  fashion;  but  she  would  like  best 
to  live  in  a  little  fisherman^s  hut,  on  the 
Rhine,  in  one  quiet  room,  with  a  bright 
fire.  • 

*•  And  who  would  make  this  fire  f  **  Eric 
inauired. 

Bella  started  at  this  question.  "We 
must  not  be  romantic,/  8ai4  i»he.  Then 
there  was  a  long  pause. 

At  last  Eric  began.  ••  You  have  learned 
to  know  my  mother ;  if  you  had  known  my 
father,  you  would  have  found  great  pleasure 
in  him  too.'* 

"I  did  know  him,  but  I  thank  you;  I 
understand  that  you  would  have  me  share 
all  that  is  yours.**  There  was  a  heartfelt 
expression  in  her  voice,  and  her  eyes 
beamed,  and  she  fixed  them  upon  Eric  with 
such  a  look,  that  he  turned  his  own  away. 
Biting  her  lip,  she  continued :  •'  You  have 
seen,  —  yes,  you  have  certainly  noticed  how 
I  look  at  you.  Now  I  must  fulfil  one  of 
Clodwig's  wishes,  because  I  think  that  per- 
haps I  may  succeed.  Ho  wants  me  to  take 
your  likeness,  and  I  will  try;  but  I  must 
nave  your  young  friend  with  you.  Roland, 
come  here,**  she  called,  as  she  saw  the  boy 
approaching ;  and  then  she  explained,  with 
blushes  overspreading  her  face,  that  she 
had  wished  to  surprise  Clodwig  with  the 
portrait  onliis  birthday,  but  that  that  was 
impossible  now,  and  she  must  do  it  openly. 
•'  Please,  Roland,  sit  down  on  the  Cap- 
tain*s  knee.  So, —  yes,  just  so,  — put  your 
right  hand  on  his  shoulder,  but  farther  for- 
ward. Yes;  now  put  your  head  a  little 
more  to  the  leil.    Pray  say  something,  Cap- 


tain.    You  must  be  telling  Rolimd  some 
thin^." 

••  Tve  nothing  to  say,**  replied  Erie,  sail- 
ing. 

••  That  will  do;  I  see  the  motion  of  your 
Ups ;  It  will  be  diflkult,  but  I  hope  to  oUck 
it.     When  will  you  sit  to  me  ?  '* 

Clodwig  was  delighted,  and  said  he  never 
liked  surprises ;  a  well-prepared  and  long- 
expected  pleasure  was  much  more  desirable. 
He  urged  Eric  and  Roland  to  be  his  guests 
at  WoTfsgarten,  until  the  family  should  come 
back.  But  Eric  declined  with  equal  friend- 
liness and  firmness ;  he  (fid  not  like  to  dis- 
arrange the  daily  routine  which  he  had  laid 
out  for  Roland ;  and  Clodwig  approved  of 
his  resolution,  and  promised  to  come  agaixi 
soon  to  the  villa  with  Bella,  and  have  the 
portrait  taken  there.  Bella  wished  a  pho* 
tograph  of  Eric  and  Roland  in  the  positions 
she  Imd  chosen  for  them,  but  Clodwig  said 
that  a  portrait  taken  with  the  help  of  a  pho^ 
tograpn  was  always  stiff  and  unnatural;- 
ho  condemned  photographs  of  human  fig- 
ures, of  which  they  could  give  only  the  mer^ 
form,  and  oflen  wholly  out  of  drawing.  R^ 
land  had  a  word  to  say  also,  in  regard  to 
the  picture.  Why  not  have  Griffin  in  itP 
Cloawig  agreed,  sayin<^  the  dog  would  makei 
a  very  good  foreground. 

Bella  If  as  out  of  humor;  She  had  enjoyed 
companionship  and  gaiety  so  long,  that  she 
was  reluctant  to  go  back  to  her  lonely  life 
among  the  antiquities ;  perhaps  there  weirp 
further  unacknowledged  reasons  for  her  re- 
grets. The  visit  to  Eric  and  Roland  was  a. 
welcome  reprieve  to  her;  but  the  oroud 
Captain  was  90  reserved,  and  had  aiwajrs" 
some  great  principle  so  ready  to  apply  to 
even  the  smallest  action,  and  her  husband 
— his  worst  weakness  was  beginning  to 
show  itself,  the  doting  fondness  of  old  age 
—  whenever  the  Captain  spoke,  Clodwig 
was  whoHy  absorbed  m  the  young  man. 

Her  Itsatures  seemed  suddenly  to  become- 
thin  and  faded,  and  to  lose  all  roundness*. 
She  noticed  this,  and  recovered  her  self- 
control.  She  was  especially  friendly,  and 
when  Eric  took  leave  of  her  and  kissed  her 
hand,  he  thought  he  felt  a  returning  press- 
ure on  his  lips,  but  perhaps  it  was  a  misr 
take,  or  arose  from  some  awkwardness  on 
his  part.  While  he  was  thinking  about  it« 
Roland  said, — 

••  I  don\  know  why,  but  I  did  not  f&^ 
comfortable  while  the  Countess  was  looking 
at  me,  did  yon  P  and  she  looked  at  you  so 
strangely.** 

**lt  was  the  critical  look  of  an  artist,"* 
answered  Eric ;  but  his  own  words  choked 
him.  Who  knew  whether  this  reply  wai 
the  exact  truth  ? 
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CHAPTBB  XVn. 
TO  rOBM  ▲  MAN. 

Trb  Major  sent  no  notice  of  his  ap- 
proaching Tisit;  he  came  himself,  lie 
looked  very  fresh  with  his  reddish-brown 
fiiee,  and  his  snow-white,  short-cut  hair,  and 
be  said  tiiat  as  often  as  he  had  bathed  in 
the  warm  spring,  he  felt  as  if  he  could  re- 
member the  very  first  bath  after  he  was 
bom.  He  seemed  to  himself,  every  time, 
literally  like  a  new-bom  child,  with,  an  un- 
seen nurse,  who  bent  smiling  over  him  and 
d^)ped  him  gently  in  the  spnn^.  He  smiled 
1^  eTerything,  at  the  trees,  the  roofs,  the 
bouses,  and  now  at  the  faces  of  his  friends. 
He  was  very  glad  that  Eric  had  taken  the 
boy  out  of  the  ranks  and  was  exercbing  him 
ilone;  it  was  hard,  to  be  sure;  but  more 
progress  could  be  made  in  one  day,  than  in 
weeks  by  the  other  method. 

I  He  begged  Eric  to  excuse  himself  in  a 
lew  words  to  Fralilein  Milch  for  not  visiting 
her  when  she  was  so  lonely,  and  he  urged 
£ik  to  come  soon,  for  the  Grand  Master 
WIS  there. 

The  Major,  as  has  been  said,  lived  in  a 
wap  of  the  country-house,  beautifully  situ* 
tted  on  the  mountain-side,  of  which  he  had 
tbe  care.  With  the  greatest  solicitude  the 
Mi^  preserved  his  own  independence  in 
1%,  but  he  felt  a  deep  obli^tion  toward 
the  Grand  Master,  whose  umversal  friend- 
liness and  agreeable  conversation  he  was 
never  weary  of  extolling.  ^He  always 
Planted  to  share  with  him  evexy  pleasure 
ind  advantage,  and  now  what  had  he  better 
thtn  Eric,  whom  he  praised  so  continually 
thac  his  stock  of  eulogistic  expressions  be- 
came completely  exhausted,  and  he  found 
more  than  osuai  difficulty  an  saying  what  he 
wihed.  .  ..    * 

On  his  first  leisure  evening  Eric  visited 
the  Major.  He  easily  made  peace  with  the 
Friblein;  and  the  Blajor  laughed  till  he 
cfcoked  and  had  to  be  brought  to  with  a 
litp  on  the  back,  because  he  had  made  a 
met  a  most  unusual  thing  with  him,  about 
Eric's  confinement  for  six  weeks. 

Vriuletn  Milch  told  of  Ericas  glory  at  the 
«wW  festival,  and  the  Major  said,  — 

^        ^l%at*s  good.      At  our  feasts,  singers 

I     wi  very  important.    Bnt  can  you  smg, 

:     'AeM  holy  halls 'P" 

I        Cric  regretted  that  the  air  was  too  low 

I     hehn  voice. 

I  **Tbea  sing  something  else:  sing  for 
BMeiA  Milch.'' 

Brie  had  difficulty  in  declining  this  friend- 
IfiAqnst,  and  Friiulein  Milch  thanked  him, 
flff  helped  him  carry  out  his  wish  to  defer 
irmaoce  to  some  appointed  even- 


ing. Tbe  so-called  Grand  Master  was  as 
disagreeable  in  his  behavior,  as  Friiulein 
Milcn  was  charming.  There  was  some- 
thing unpleasantly  patronizing  in  his  man- 
ner ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  so  accustomed 
to  flattery,  that  only  a  simple  unpretending 
nature,  like  the  Major^s,  could  be  at  ease 
with  him.  The  Major  took  great  pains  to 
bring  his  true  friends  together,  but  he  did 
not  succeed.  The  Grand  Master  behaved 
arrogantly  towards  Eric  throughout.  He 
addi^sed  him  only  as  **  Young  man,**  and 
gave  him  instruction  and  advice,  as  if  Eric 
were  in  his  employ.  It  required  all  Eric's 
self-possession,  to  show  the  man,  good- 
temperedly,  the  impropriety  of  his  treat- 
ment for  the  Grand  Master  was  so  incon- 
siderate as  to  speak,  even  in  Roland's  pres- 
ence, of  the  want  of  experience  of  the 
*'  young  man,"  who  had,  of  course,  come  to 
him  only  to  listen  to  his  oracular  sayings : 
and  his  whole  manner  of  speaking  had 
something  yacular  about  it,  as  he  gesticu- 
lated with  outstretched  hands,  as  if  sowing 
seed.  Eric  kept  his  temper  enough  to  treat 
this  insolent  breature  as  a  singular,  natural 
phenomenon.  He  patiently  allowed  him- 
self to  be  patronixed,  and  when  Eric  had 
gone,  the  Head  Master  said  to  the  Major, 
—  **  That  young  man  has  ideas." 

It  is  true,  £?ic  had  not  expressed  any 
ideas,  but  he  had  listened  well,  and  so  was 
awarded  praise  for  them,  which  was  a  creat 
deal  (torn  the  Gnmd  Master,  who  considered 
that  nobody  but  himself  had  properly  any 
ideas ;  and  the  whole  world  ought  to  come 
to  him  to  be  taught.  When  Eric  returned 
to  the  Major's,  he  found  a  messenger,  who 
had  come  to  say  that  Clodwig,  Bella,  and 
Pranken  would  come  there  the  next  day. 
Roland  had  gone  into  the  court  with  Friiu- 
lein Milch  to  admire  the  young  ducks. 

The  Major  now  asked  on  what  terms  Eric 
stood  with  Pranken.  Eric  could  only  an- 
swer that  Pranken  had  been  very  friendly, 
and  considerate,  in  his  treatment  of  him. 

The  Major,  who  had  risen  through  every 
grade  of  the  militia  from  drummer-boy  up, 
Rved  in  a  constant  state  of  resentment 
against  the  haughtiness  of  his  noble-bora 
comrades ;  he  a<£nonished  Eric,  however,  to 
conduct  himself  gratefully  towards  Pranken, 
who  was  really  a  very  well-mannered  fel- 
low, in  spite  of  hb  noble  birth ;  an  obstacle 
that  it  was  very  hard  for  the  Major  to  get 
over.  He  thought  that  Pranken  deserved 
Eric's  gratitude  for  having  introduced  him 
into  his  present  position,  and  reminded  Eric 
that  he  had  also  been  the  means  of  his  gain- 
ing  so  valuable  a  friend  as  Clodwig. 

As  Eric  and  Rohind  were  going  towards 
home,  Eric  said,  — 
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••  Now,  Roland,  we  will  show  that  we  do 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  disturbed ;  come 
what  will,  we  will  have  our  studies  uninter- 
rupted ;  we  won't  see  visitors  except  in  play- 
hours.  You  see,  Roland,  this  is  one  great 
difficulty  in  life.  From  complaisance  to- 
wards the  world,  and  from  an  unwillingness 
to  appear  disobliging  and  ungracious  to  our 
friends,  we  often  allow  our.  own  privacy  to 
be  invaded.  Against  this  wo  must  stand 
firmly:  each  must  just  be  something  for 
himself,  and  then  come  out  into  the  world. 
He  who  cannot  exist  for  himself  may  pos- 
sess the  world,  but  not  himself." 

In  the  consciousness  of  fulfilling  his  duty, 
Eric  became  again  strong  and  self-contained, 
and  scattered  every  disturbing  influence  far 
away. 

CHAPTER  xvni. 

UNDER-CD IIRENTS . 

Th^  visit  took  place.  Pranken  rode 
behind  the  carriage  m  which  Clodwig  and 
Bella  were  seated ;  on  the  back  seat  of  the 
carriage  stood  a  frame-work  "covered  with 
paper,  and  a  handsome  box  ornamented 
with  inlaid  work,  which  held  the  crayons. 

Eric  and  Roland  received  the  guests,  and 
Eric  begged  them  to  make  themselves  at 
home ; .  he  had  had  everj'thing  arranged  b^ 
the  servants ;  he  would  himself  be  at  their 
service  in  an  hour,  when  lessons  were  over. 

The  visitors  looked  at  each  other  in  as- 
tonishment. 

Pranken  looked  stran^ly  changed;  a 
deeper  seriousness  was  in  nis  face ;  now  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  burst  into  a 
mocking  laugh. 

Bella  thought  Eric's  conduct  eztremelp^ 
formal  and  pedantic;  Clodwig  declared  it 
showed  ^  beautiful  trait  of  cktracter ;  but 
Pranken  saw  only  idle  display  in  this  assump- 
tion of  duty ;  the  young  man  —  he  said  this 
quite  in  the  tone  of  the  Graiid  Master  —  the 
young  man  wished  to  make  a  great  impres- 
sion wiUi  his  faithfulness  to  duty. 

Meantime  they  made  themselves  comfort- 
able, and  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that  Eric 
had  shown  great  thought  for  the  pleasure  of 
his  guests,  in  his  floral  decorations,  and 
other  arrangements. 

The  hour  was  soon  over,  and  Eric  re- 
turned to  his  guests  in  that  fresh  and  cheer- 
ful mood,  which  only  the  conquest  over 
one^s  self  and  the  consciousness  of  duty  ful- 
filled can  ever  give. 

Ho  had  selected  a  good  room,  looking 
towards  the  North,  and  afVer  a  lunch  the 
drawing  began. 

Clodwig  remained  with  his  wife ;  Roland, 
who  was  to  be   drawn   later,  went  withi 


Pranken  to  the  stables.  Pnp^en  conducted 
himself  in  the  house  as  Sonnenkamp^s  natl^ 
ral  representative,  or  as  a  son  of  the  famOj; 
he  had  the  horses  brought  out,  he  examined 
the  gardenwork,  and  praised  the  servants. 

*' 1  never  saw  you  looking  so  serious  and 
anxious,*]  said  Clodwig  to  Eric.  And,  in- 
deed, Ericas  expression  was  full  of  uneast* 
ness,  for  he  suspected  that  Pranken  wai 
now  talking  about  him  to  Roland. 

What  can  all  education,  all  firm  gaidance 
effect,  when  one  is  not  sure  for  a  .momeQ$ 
that  some  foreign  influence  is  not  working 
against  it  P  We  must  comfort  ourselves  by 
thinking  that  no  one  man  can  form  another, 
but  the  whole  world  forms  each  man.  Edc^ 
meanwhile,  could  not  but  dread  what  Pkiao- 
ken  might  be  saying  to  his  pupil.    * 

First,  Pranken  asked  whether  Roland  htA 
read  the  dail^  portion  in  the  book  thai 
Manna  sent  him. 

Roland  said,  no,  directly,  and  then  came  a  ^ 
confused  jumble  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  • 
Crassus,  of  Hiawatha,  of  the  observations 
of  storms  by  thc»  tcle^phist,  and  of  Bim^ 
croft's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Pranken  nodded ;  he  asked  if  Roland 
wrote  often  to  Manna,  and  Roland  sail 
yes. 

Pranken  now  told  him  that  he  had  trained 
a  snow-white  Hungarian  horse  for  Man^|^ 
and  added :  — 

"  You  can  tell  her  so,  when  yon  write,  of 
not,  as  you  please.^' 

He  knew» of  course,  that  Roland  was  sni^ 
not  to  forget  any  information  which  he  was 
allowed  to  impart,  especially  if  it  was  about 
a  snow-white  horse  with  rod  trappioup^ 
Pranken  promised  that  Roland  should  hvi* 
self  ride  the  animal  some  day.  r 

"  Has  it  a  name  ? ''  asked  Roknd. 
Pranken  smiled;   he  perceived   that  hjf 
communication  had  interested  Roland  ex* 
tremely,  and  he  answered,  — 
**  Yes,  its  name  is  Armida.^ 
Just  Uien  Roland  was  called  in,  at  hm 
was  needed  for  the  sketch.     When  the  out- 
line  was  completed,  the  drawing  was  laid 
aside  for  awhile. 

In  a  half-confidential,  half-commandine. 
tone,  Pranken  asked  Eric  to  go  out  wilS- 
bim  alone,  and  in  a  friendly,  even  unosii^ 
ally  friendly  manner,  he  entered  into  a  di»* 
course  upon  Roland's  education.  And  now* 
for  the  first  time.  Eric  heard  Pranken  speak 
seriously  of  his  strict  religious  convictiooa. 

He  was  amazed.  Was  this  all  put  on, is 
order  to  win  more  securely  the  rich  heti^^ . 
edcuated  in  the  Convent  ? 

But  it  certainly  was  not  necessary  Hfft 
Pranken,  when  no  one  could  see  and  na* 
mark  upon  it,  in  travelling,  and  at  Uie  Batla* 
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to  unite  himself  so  dosely  with  ecclesiastics. 
Wis  it  not  rather  probable  that  a  conversion 
had  really  taken  place  in  this  worldly  man, 
aad  that  upon  just  snch  a  nature  the  sta- 
biKtv  and  unchangeableness  of  the  Church 
woold  take  the  surest  hold  ? 

"I  consider  it  my  duty,  and  you  will 
give  me  the  credit  of  considering  it  a  duty,'' 
nid  Pranken  suddenly,  laying  bis  hand  on 
Us  heart,  "to  give  you  some  confidential 
information.'' 

**  If  I  can  do  anything,  I  shall  feel  myself 
honored  by  your  confidence ;  but  if  I  can 
hQ  of  no  use,  I  would  rather  avoid  an  unne- 
cessary share  in  a  secret." 

Pranken  was  astonished  at  this  reluctance, 
snd  was  inclined  to  be  displeased,  but  he 
restrained  himself,  and  continued,  in  a 
.  hi^ier  tone :  — 

"  Ton  know  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp — " 

"  Ei(case  me  for  interrupting  you.    Does 

Herr  Sonnenkamp  know  that  you  are  mak- 

I  ing this  confidential  communication  to  me?" 

"  Good  Heavens ! "  Pranken  broke  out,  — 
**  but  no ,  I  am  wrong.  I  respect  this  regard 
to  your  position." 

He  was  silent  for  a    few  minutes;    it 

Oocorred  to  him  that,  instead  of  what  he  had 

Uttsai  to  say,  he  might  warn  Eric  not  to 

'    have  too  much  to  do  with  Bella.      But 

, ,  ttqpM  not  this  be  an  insinuation  against  his 

^  sbterf    He  decided  to  go  back  to  his  'first 

phm,  and  said  shortly,  — 

**  I  think  I  may  tellyou  that  I  am  almost 
a  son  of  this  house,  Fi^ulein  Sonnenkamp 
iii  as  good  as  engaged  to  me." 

^Jf  Fi^ulein  Sonnenkamp  is  like  her 
IffOtiier,  I  can  congratulate  you  heartily.  I 
tb/A  yon  for  your  unexpected,  and  as  yet 
QHdeserved,  confidence ;  may  I  ask  why  you 
have  honored  me  with  it  P  " 

J^rmnken  became  more  inwardly  enraged, 
bdl  otttwardly  still  more  flattering ;  he  ner- 
vously worked  his  right  hand,  as  if  he  were 
Oiing  a  riding- whip,  but  he  smiled  very 
coD&scendingTy  and  said,  — 

**  I  have  not  been  mistaken  in  you ."  After 
aMose  he  conti6ued:  —  •*!  acknowledge 
hm  your  considerateness." 

He  did  not  answer  directly  the  question 
!•  to  the  cause  of  his  confidence,  and  there 
I  war  hjurdly  time,  for  Roland  now  called 
Erieto  the  sitting. 

'^'One  wonld  Snnk  ten  years  had  passed 
MKe  I  left  off  drawing,"  said  Bella,  '*  you 
look  so  nrach  older  now." 

Xlfio  could  not  speak  out  his  thoughts. 
llemtjin  which  Pranken  had  treated  him, 
nd  tte  manner  in  which  he  had  borne  him- 
nl^  dktarbed  him  very  much.  He  was  sit- 
tilirioir  qoite  still,  but  it  seemed  to  him  as 
iri»wero  being  rent  asunder.    He  felt 


that  there  was  •  something  fundamentally 
false  in  his  relations  with  Pranken.  They 
were  both  aware  of  the  contrast  and  dis- 
cord which  existed  between  them;  they 
ought  either  to  have  been  opent  enemies,  or 
to  have  passed  each  other  with  indifference ; 
and  vet  some  spell  seemed  to  draw  them 
together,  and  to  persuade  them  into  appar- 
ent friendliness. 

All  misery  springs  from  untruthfulness. 
The  wovld  would  be  quite  a  different  place, 
and  much  misery  would  be  saved,  could 
we  be  true  at  all  times,  and  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  led  into  lasting  relations  and 
obligations,  while  we  silence  the  inward 
remonstrance  by  saying,  —-It  will  all  turn 
out  well ;  the  matter  need  not  be  taken  so 
seriously.  But  in  thousands  of  cases  th« 
lie  is  concealed,  veiled,  beautified,  as  in  that 
Bible-story,  where  the  serpent  overcomes 
all  opposition,  all  argument,  by  the  words, 
—*  **  Only  eat,  and  you  will  not  die,  but 
only  become  wise." 

The  great  punishment  of  a  relation  found- 
ed on  false  grounds  is,  that  it  constantly 
demands  from  us  farther  untruthfulness; 
either  openly  recognized  as  such,  or. con- 
cealed by  our  sel^deception,  and  at  last 
the  lie  takes  on  the  appearance  of  virtue, 
changes  all  the  foundation  of  our  character^ 
silences  the  protests  which  our  better  nature 
makes,  and  says.  You  must  not  desert 
your  friend ;  you  have  been  friends  so  long, 
vou  have  received  so  much  from  him,  and 
haVe  done  so  much  for  him ;  it  would  break 
up  your  whole  life ;  you  would  take  a  large 
portion  from  it,  if  you  gave  him  up.  No  I 
you  must  now  hold  firmly  together.  And 
so  the  lie  grows  and  poisons  life.  All  sor- 
row and  all  unhappiness,  all  misunder- 
standing and  deceit,  arise  from  the  fault  that 
man  wiU  not  be  faithful  to  himself.  The 
devil  of  lies  goes  about,  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour. 

It  is  true  there  is  no  devil  that  you  can 
see  so  as  to  describe  him  in  the  military 
style,  but  close  by  every  divine  idea  which 
in  its  ultimate  foundation  is  nothing  but 
Truth,  dwells  the  Lie,  and  is  always  capa- 
ble of  assuming  the  form  and  language  of 
its  neighbor. 

All  tnese  thoughts  were  tossing  and  raging 
in  Eric's  soul  as  he  sat  for  his  portrait. 
Could  any  one  at  that  moment  have  painted 
the  picture  of  his  soul,  it  would  have  been 
an  unparalleled  distortion. 

At  fast,  Bella  declared  she  could  not  draw 
him  as  he  then  looked,  and  the  sitting  was 
postponed. 

They  all  went  to  dinner,  which  passed 
cheerfully,  for  the  Doctor  joined  them.  In 
the  evening,  they  went  out  rowing  on  the 
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Bhine,  and  Roland  told  how  beaatifolty 
Eric  could  ting ;  but  Eric  could  not  be  per- 
■oaded  to  give  them  a  single  song.  He 
was  bantered  on  having  displayed  his  talent 
at  the  musical  festrrai,  by  Franken  espe* 
daily,  who  spoke  in  a  mendly  tone,  but 
with  a  roost  cutting  manner. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  fire-flies  were 
darting  here  and  there  in  the  dusky  park, 
Eric  walked  with  Bella,  while  Clodwig  sat 
in  the  balconied  room,  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  an  album  filled  with  new  photo- 
graphic views  of  Rome,  and,  at  many  a 
pagB,  looking  far  away  into  the  past. 

Koland  walked  wiUi  Ft-anken,  and  they 
talked  of  Manna.  Franken  knew  well  how 
to  suggest  what  he  should  write  of  hira.  In 
walking,  they  passed  and  repassed  Eric  and 
Bella,  and  Franken  looked  surprised  at  see- 
ing his  sister  leaning  on  the  young  man^s 
arm.  Like  glancing  fire-flies,  the  brilliant 
flashes  of  wit  lighted  up  their  conversation, 
but  lefl  lon^r  trains  of  light  behind  them. 
Belhi  and  Enc  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and  olten, 
as  the  others  passed  near  them,  they  stopped 
^>eaking.  Bella  talked  again  aboot  ner 
good  husband,  —  she  always  called  him  her 
*^  good  husband,^  —  and  said  how  thought- 
fully Eric  understood  him,  not  only,  if  she 
might  say  so,  with  his  mind,  but  with  his 
heart. 

**Yon  have  made  a  new  phrase,^  said 
Eric,  and  Bella  repeated  her  newly-coined 
expression,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  she 
had  found  a  new  style  of  head-dress  which 
suited  her  face  alone. 

Eric  was  pedantic  enough  to  go  back  to 
1^  original  subject  of  discussion,  and  said 
warmly,  how  delightful  it  was  to  find 
Beauty  and  Feacefi&ess,  not  only  in  one's 
own  ideal,  but  in  real  life ;  to  reaeh  ont 
one's  hand  to  them  and  look  into  their  calm, 
clear  eyel. 


*'Yoa  are  a  good  man,  and  I  believ« 
an  honest  one,''  said  Bella,  and  pulling  off 
her  glove  she  lightly  tapped  wi^  it  ea 
Ericas  hand. 

**  It  is  no  merit  to  be  honest,'*  said  Erie. 
*'  I  could  almost  wish  I  could  be  untruthful ; 
no,  —  not  untruthful,  but  a  little  more  reUc- 
ent  sometimes.^' 

It  was  ehanmng  and  edi^'ing,  to  hear 
how  Bella  now  extolled  the  beauty  and  hap- 
piness of  a  thoroughly  honest  nature ;  and 
she  spoke  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion,  as  she 
added,  that  she  might  have  won  early  in 
life  a  most  brilKant  lot,  if  she  could  harn 
feigned  a  very  little  love.  Eric  did  not 
know  what  to  answer,  and  this  caused  one 
of  those  pauses  which  Franken,  passing 
with  Roland,  observed. 

Bella  went  on  to  sa^,  that  it  is  alwayi  Ji 
blessing  to  do  anythmg  to  help  a  human 
being ;  it  falls  to  the  tot  of  one  person,  to 
do  this  for  a  fellow-creature  in  the  momung 
of  life  —  here  she  bent  her  head  towasda 
Eric  —  while  another  does  it  for  one  in  Ae 
decline  of  life,  when  the  sacrifice,  qm^  «m1 
unrecognized,  can  only  be  rewarded  by  tl^ 
consciousness  of  the  service  rendered. 

At  a  bend  of  die  road,  it  happened,  vetr 
naturally,  that  Eric  walked  with  Roland, 
and  Franken  with  his  sister.  Roland  wat 
jealous  of  Bella,  of ''every  person ;  jeaknif 
at  every  word,  at  every  look,  that  Erie  <&• 
rected  to  any  one  but  himself;  be  wiilwd 
to  have  him  wholly  to  himself.  And  as  Bo- 
land  now  exhibited  his  childish  humor.  Km 
shrunk  into  himself  affrighted ;  he  had  npi 
onlv  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted  from 
Roland,  but  perhaps  also  had  been  comn^- 
ting  a  wrong  in  a  different  dinectioii* 
There  was  yet  time  for  him  to  retrace  lia 
steps.  He  went  to  bid  Clodwig  good-Bigtil« 
ana  be  was  almost  pleased  to  nnd  that  %e 
had  already  retired  to  rest. 
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CHAFTXft  XZX» 
BXAD  BT  ANOTHER^S  EYES. 


Oa  looking  at  the  picture,  the  aext  day, 
Bfllla  was  painfully  dissatisfied  with  hei 
voric.  'Wliat  she  fciad  done  wUh  so  BHich 
care  and  diligence  seeaiod  to  her  false  in 
drawing  and  expression.  She  grew  poei- 
tMjr  angry  orer  it,  and  would  Mve  made 
a  ftm  beginning  had  not  Clodwig,  1;iy  hk 
MAle  persuasions  and  judicioua  praise  of 
ttttvanjp'  excellencies  of  her  picture,  sue* 
•saded  in  soothing  her.  She  could  not 
le^  saying,  however,  with  some  bitterness, 
fct  it  was  her  fate  to  have  everything  she 
iMtotook  turn  out  otherwise  than  she  had 
deseed,  and  upon  Clodwig^s  assuring  her 
that  such  was  the  necessary  result  of  every 
jMemf/t  to  embody  our  conceptions,  she 
"ttdtumed  impatiently,  *'  I  am  not  what  1 
$m^*  Hie  real  cause  of  her  discontent 
ims  bard  to  determine.  It  was  more  than 
'tfa  mere  dissatisiaotioii  of  the  artist  and 
dtompointment  in  her  own  powers^ 
'  Tie  strict  discipline  whicn  Eric  bad  wish- 
ed to  maintain  was  now  much  broken  in 
apoB.  B^lla  always  carried  through  what- 
jsverplan  she  had  laid  out  for  herself,  acting , 
yum  her  favorite  theory  that  it  was  well  to 
a|pw  men  to  think  they  had  some  authority, 
iutthat  must  be  all. 

*  Behod  soon  turned  the  conversation  to 
fts  tobject  always  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
fb^  fife  of  Franklin.  Bella  expressed  a 
Hfiibto  learn  somethmg  about  it,  and  Clod- 
K^  after  a  little  sketcn  had  been  given  of 
Hfiit  had  been  already  gone  over,  was 
OfSit  ready  to  resume  the  reading  .where  it 
Bid  been  dropped  before.  Eric  and  Ro- 
)M>  who  sat  upon  a  raised  platform,  list* 
ted  eagerly.  The  reading  gave  rise  to 
luny  an  animated  discussion,  for  Bella  en- 
tered with  remarkable  ease  and  readiness 
into  everything  that  was  presented  to  her. 
Erie  was  disturbed  by  her  speedy  detection 
in  Franklin  of  **  a  certain  dry  pedantry, 
a  ^inginess  of  nature,  *'  whicn  her  acute 
criticisms  set  forth  in  strong  relief.  He 
could  (eel  tbe  emotion  her  words  caused  in 
BolsBd,  who  was  sitting  on  his  knee. 

In  these  days,  it  is  isipossible  for  a  young 
man  of  Roland^s  anteeedents  and  present 
position  to  preserve  a  perfect  ideal.  If 
riglrtly  guided,  and  establidied  on  a  solid 
looting,  it  might  perhaps  be  useful  for  him 
to  see  his  ideal  attacked,  and  even  dis* 
torted. 

With  all  the  eloquence  at  his  command, 
fine  stated  the  difficulty  that  beset  the  en- 
liglbtened  mind  of  the  present  day,  in  hav- 
k^  BO  authoritative  voice  in  the  place  of 
that  ef  the  Chnrdw  to  say  at  every  point  of 


life's  journey,  •♦Follow  thou  me."  We 
modems  must  recogniae  what  is  pure  and 
lofly  in  noble  natures,  though  cramped  by 
the  many  limitations  incident  to  our  age 
her^  I  and  individual  constitution. 

Bella^s  pencil  worked  rapidly  while  he 
was  speaking,  and  she  often  nodded  her 
head  assentin^ly.  When  he  ended  she 
looked  full  at  him,  and  said,  — 

**  You  are  the  best  teacher  I  ev^  met 
with ; ''  then,  wkh  beaming  eyes  and  glowini^ 
cheeks,  she  turned  agiun  to  her  wora.        ' 

•*Tbat  depends   upon    the    pupil,"  an- 
swered Eric,  politely  acknowledging  the 
liment. 
want  you,  now,'*  continued  Bella, 


still  blushing  deeply,  *'  I  want  you  to  lay 
^our  hand  on  Rolaiid's  head.  Please  do ; 
It  will  give  precisely  the  effect  I  desire. 
Please  do  as  I  say.** 

He  consented,  protesting  at  the  same 
tisie  that  the  idea  did  not  please  htm,  lor 
Roland  should  learn  to  carir  his  head  free. 

Bella  sboek  her  bead  with  vexation,  and 
continued  her  work,  no  longer,  however, 
on  the  figuie  of  Erie,  but  solely  cm  that  of 
Roland. 

*•  Now  I  have  it ! "  she  suddenly  e±* 
claimed ;  •*  tiiat  ia  it !  You  resemUe  Mu- 
riUo^a  St.  Anthony." 

'^  That  is  just  what  I  noticed,''  cried  Ro* 
land.  **  Manna  scolded  me  for  it  at  the 
musical  festival." 

Glodwig  also  a^ed  with  his  wife. 

**  It  is  a  favorite  pieture  €i  mine,"  he 
said.  **  How  plainly  I  can  see  it  now  be- 
fore me!  The  figure  of  Anthony  on  his 
knees,  with  a  knotted  staff  beside  him ;  the 
landscape  barely  indicated;  a  tree  in  the 
background,  and  the  thicket  near  )}y,  An- 
^Is  are  playing  on  the  ground  and  floating 
m  the  air ;  one  turns  over  the  leaves  of  the 
Saint's  book,  while  another  holds  up  to  an 
angel  hovering  in  the  heavens  a  lily  which 
has  ^rown  from  the  earth ;  the  flower  thus 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  link  between  heaven 
and  earth." 

Eric  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by  Ro* 
land's  relating  bow  he  had  fallen  asleep  in 
the  chapel  of  the  convent,  and  how  suddenly 
the  black  nun  stood  beside  him,  and  he  saw 
the  picture  above  him. 

A  request  of  Eric's  that  the  reading 
might  stop  here,  and  the  reasons  on  whicn 
he  based  his  reauest,  assumed  various  shiq)es 
in  the  minds  or  his  hearers. 

**  To-day's  experience  convinces  me;** 
he  said,  ''that  we  cannot  control  our 
thoughts  or  pursue  them  to  any  worthy 
issue,  when  ooliged  to  remain  in  a  position 
foretgo  to  those  thoughts,  or  in  one  at  least 
that  Jbas  no  connection  with  them.    There 
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is  a  mysterious  sympftthy  between  our 
thoughts  and  the  position  and  state  of  our 
bodies." 

Ericas  words  worked  in  four  different 
ways  upon  the  party  assembled.  In  his 
own  case,  they  served  to  describe  his  posi- 
tion as  tutor.  Roland  thought  of  the  ma- 
sons at  work  on  the  castle,  and  wondered 
what  they  must  be  thinking  of  while  perched 
in  mid  air  on  their  scaffoldings,  or  while 
hammering  the  stone.  Clodwig,  too,  must 
have  found  the  words  bear  in  some  way 
upon  his  life,  for  he  shook  his  head  and 
pressed  his  lips  hard  together,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  when  thinking.  Blit  upon  Bella 
they  produced  the  most  striking  impression ; 
she  suddenly  let  fall  from  one  nand  her 
pencils,  and  from  the  other  the  bread  which 
she  used  for  the  occasional  erasing  of  a 
line.  Eric  instantly  restored  them  to  her, 
and  she  took  them  from  him  with  a  vacant 
look  and  no  word  of  thanks.  He  had 
brought  before  her  the  picture  of  her  mar- 
ried life.  Thus  this  one  key-note  had 
struck  four  different  chords. 

For  a  long  time  no  word  was  spoken. 

The  presence  of  Clodwig  and  his  family  at 
Vjilli  Liden  caused  great  excitement  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  appeared  to  place  the 
tutor  in  a  very  peculiar  position,  rranken, 
however,  viewed  the  matter  quite  different- 
ly, and,  as  acknowledged  son  of  the  house, 
invited  to  Villa  Eden  the  Justice,  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  mths. 

His  manner  towards  Lina  was  particu- 
larly friendly  and  intimate;  he  took  long 
walks  in  the  garden  with  her,*  and  made 
her  tell .  him  about  her  life  in  a  convent, 
which  she  .did  most  amusingly,  giving  com- 
ical descriptions  of  the  sisters,  the  Supe- 
rior, and  her  different  companions.  Her 
only  object  in  staying  at  the  convent  had 
been  the  learning  of  foreign  languages. 
Lina^s  perpetually  gay  spirits  began  to 
have  a  cheering  enect  upon  the  melancholy 
Prankcn.  Something  of  the  Pranken  of 
old  times  was  roused  within  him.  Why 
need  the  present  be  empty  and  barren  P  it 
said.  Bella  has  her  flirtation  with  the  Cap- 
tain, why  should  he  not  have  his  with  Lina  P 
Why  not  indulge  in  a  little  harmless  jest- 
ing, perhaps  even  admit  the  excitement 
of  some  feeling  P  He  could  control  himself 
at  any  moment. 

The  old  Pranken,  the  Pranken  of  the 
days  before,  seized  his  rescued  moustache 
with  both  hands  and  twirled  it  in  the  air. 

It  was  a  good  idea,  during  this  pause  in 
his  life,  to  amuse  himself  witn  the  Justice^s 
Lina.  He  could  imagine  himself  transported 
back  to  the  days  l^ore  that  visit  to  the 


convent,  and  add  this  to  the  many  other 
experiences  of  his  past  life  which  Manna 
would  have  to  forget. 

Lina  meanwhile  received  his  attentiooa 
ffery  unconcernedly,  showing  e<}ual  friendU* 
ness  of  manner  towards  both  him.  and  Erie* 
whom  she  always  called  her  brother  it» 
music. 

There  was  a  constant  stream  of  jestioi; 
and  laughter  in  the  Villa  and  park.  On* 
day  Pranken  induced  his  brother-tn-hMr  tot 
go  boating  with  Lina  and  himself,  while 
Bella  remained  at  home  to  draw.  Hie 
wanted  to  take  Roland  also,  wishing,  wklr 
a  certain  recklessness,  to  leave  the  other* 
two  alone  together  for  once.  But  Rolamli 
would  not  leave  Eric;  he  even  openiy^ 
avoided  Pranken^s  society. 

Lina  sang  gaily  as  they  sat  together  iai 
the  boat.  Her  love-songs  were  given  with  m^ 
sweetness,  an  abandonment,  t£tt  Pranken 
had  never  heard  from  her  before.-  Olodw^ 
described  her  singing  to  his  wife,  on  hie  re» « 
turn,  as  being  as  simple  and  beautiful  as  m ". 
field  flower. 

Bella  begged  the  Justice  and  his  wife  to  - 
let  her  take  Lina  back  with  her  \o  Wolfi^ ' 
garten.  The  Justice^s  objections  were  over<^  * 
ruled  by  his  wife,  and  Lina  was  full  of  de**  ** 
light  at  setting  off  with  Bella  and  Clodwig.  - 

Pranken  rode  beside  the  carriage. 

The  quiet  of  this  loneliness  weired  faeoY- 
ily  again  upon  Eric  and  Roland,  after  the  . 
animated  society  of  the  last  few  days.    Eric, 
beside,  was  out  of  tune,  weary  and  dnll* 
He  found  it  a  burden  to  be  bbli^d  to  de- 
vote himself  from  morning  to  ni^t  to  tine  . 
boy,  to  have  to  watch  his  undisciplined,  and  * 
ofien  capricious,  flnctuataons  of  mind.     He 
longed  for  the  society  of  Clodwig;    sdU'^ 
more,  though  he  hardly  aoknowledged  it  W  ^ 
himself,  for  that  of  Bella.     There  had  been 
amovelty,  an  animation,  an  excitement,  an 
atmosphere  of  graceful  elegance,  about  ^b% 
rooms,  which  were  now  so  desolate.    Nevetw  ■ 
theless,  he  resisted  for  several  days  Roland^s 
entreaties  that  they  should  make  the  prom* . 
ised  visit  to  Wolfsgarten.     The  house  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  he  refused 
to  leave  it,  until  Pranken,  at  length,  oflfered 
to  take  all  the  responsibility  upon  himself. 
There  was  a  sting  in  his  words,  as  he  said  - 
to  Eric,  — 

••  Yon  were  present  at  the  musical  festival^ 
and  left  the  house  then  in  charge  of  only 
the  servants.  Besides,  as  I  say,  I  assume 
the  entire  responsibility.^ 

CHAPTER  XX. 

ENTERIKO  INTO  THE  LIVES  OF  OTHERS. 

Bbautiful  it  is  in  the  valley,  on  the  rlTec^e 
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bnk,  nhere  the  waters  glide  by  so  swidly, 
vet  so  undisturbed ;  beautifal  to  see  how 
they  glisten  in  the  daylight,  reflecting  every 
pMtiiig  change  in  the  slcy,  and  bearing  to 
and  fro  the  hurrying  boats;  and  again  in 
the  tvening,  to  hear  the  quiet  murmur  of 
the  stream,  as  it  lies  under  the  radiance  of 
die  moon.  But  beautifol  it  is  also' to  look 
from  the  monntain-top,  over  the  forests,  the 
temced  vineyards,  the  villages,  the  cities, 
ndlhe  far-reaching  river. 

A  fresh  impulse  and  animation  were  now 
given  to  the  life  at  Wolfsearten.  The  pic- 
lu«  of  Eric  and  Roland  was  brought  to 
Mpletion,  and  £ric  set  in  order  Clodwi^^s 
oibiiiet,  thus  introducing  his  pnpil  to  the 
cviosilies  of  antiquity.  There  was  singing 
nkd  laughing,  there  were  walks  and  ndes 
in  the  neighboring  forests,  and  many  a 
iMDorable  conversation. 

BelU  often  took  the  parrot  with  her  when 
As  walked  with  Eric  through  the  park  and 
the  forest.  The  bird  took  a  great  antipathy 
t«  fine,  and  would  scold  at  him  from  its 
plice  on  its  mistresses  shoulder.  Sonie^ 
tiaes  she  let  it  loose  with  the  injunction, 
**-Be  sure  and  come  home  at  night,  Koko ;  ^* 
ttd  Koko  would  perch  npon  a  tree,  and  fly 
tUiway  and  that,  through  the  forest,  always 
ntoming  at  evening.  Her  freed  slave, 
fiefla  caned  him,  at  such  times. 

Mow,  however,  Koko  had  been  absent 
tm  6syB,  Clodwig  offered  every  reward 
to  get  the  bird  back  again,  never  remarking 
Ittw  ({oietly  his  wife  took  her  favorite's  loss. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  Bella  walked  with 
firir  while  Roland  and  Lina  roamed  about 
tdgether  in  the  forest,  Lina  delighted  at  be- 
JBg  allowed  to  revel  in  a  child^s  freedom; 
AltCher  times,  when  Eric  and  Bella  were 
MveQing  throagh  park  and  forest,  Roland 
vtxikl  sit  in  the  potter^s  workshop,  where 
the  clay  from  the  neigboring  hills  was 
Bnidded.  He  -had  the  whole  process ♦ex- 
pltioed  to  him,  and  was  amazed  to  see  what 
ctre  and  labor  a  single  vessel  required. 
IW  boys,  of  about  his  own  age,  trampled 
the  day  with  their  naked  feet  in  order  to 
wader  it  pliable,  after  which  workmen 
finned  it  into  tiles  and  architectural  oma- 
DM&tB.  At  a  potter's  wheel  sat  a  handsome, 
Pftwcrftdly-built  youth,  turning  it  with  his 
we  feet ;  then  he  lifted  the  clay  with  mat 
m  into  the  required  shape,'  formed  the 
ritt  and  the  nose,  and  almost  tenderly  raised 
the  finished  vessel  from  the  wheel,  and  set 
it  in  its  place  on  a  shelf  with  the  others. 
He  always  took  precisely  the  quantity  of 
diy  reouired  for  the  vessel,  and  never  al- 
lowed his  heavy  hands  to  make  on  it  an 
inmression  which  he  had  not  designed. 
Bohutd  watched  the  whole  scene  Ihoaght- 


fnlly.  Could  these  men  be  helped  by 
money  P  No ;  their  life  might  be  made 
richer,  but  they  must  still  work. 

The  young  man  who  shaped  the  vessels  was 
dumb.  He  would  give  Roland  a  friendly 
glance  when  he  entered,  and  then  quietly  keep 
on  with  his  work.  The  master  praised  him 
very  highly  to  Roland,  who,  being  desirous 
of  doing  something  for  him,  presented  him 
with  his  handsome  pocket-knife.  It  con* 
tained  many  instruments  within  it,  and 
much  delighted  the  poor  mute. 

Roland  told  Eric  what  he  had  seen,  and 
what  thoughts  had  come  into  his  mind.  He 
had  notic^  that  the  workmen  had  their  food 
brought  them,  from  a  great  distance,  by  old 
women  and  little  children,  and  asked  wfaeth* 
er  no  better  arrangement  could  be  made 
for  them. 

Eric  looked  at  the  boy  with  nns3rmpa- 
thizing  eyes  as  he  spoke.  How  he  would 
once  have  rejoiced  in  this  proof  of  his  pu- 
piPs  interest  in  the  welfare  or  his  fellow-men ; 
but  now  he  seemed  wholly  absorbed  in  other 
matters. 

A  beatttifully  engraved  card  brought  to 
Wolfsgarten  a  niece  of  news  that  proved  a 
fertile  subject  or  conversation, —  the  betiMb- 
al  of  the  Wine-connf  8  daughter  with  the 
son  of  the  Court-marshal.  It  seemed  an  ex- 
traordinary  step  on  the  part  of  the  young 
man,  who  was  suffering  with  a  mortal  dis- 
ease, but  still  more  extraordinary  that  the 
lady,  a  ftesh  young  nrl,  overflowing  with 
life  and  health,  shouM  have  made  up  her 
mind  to  such  a  union.  Lina,  who  was  well 
vA^ed  in  the  private  history  of  every  one 
in  the  neighborhood,  accounted  for  it  by 
saying  that  the  Wine-count^s  daughter  had 
always  expressed  a  great  desire  to  be  a  wid- 
owed baroness.  There  was  a  deep  mider- 
tone  of  meaning,  a  something  not  wholly 
expressed,  in  Bella^s  way  of  speaking  of  this 
connection,  particnlarly  when  addrossing 
Eric,  which  seemed  to  take  for  granted  that 
he  would  understand  what  she  half  con- 
cealed. 

The  newspaper  brought  another  piece  of 
intelligence,  the  return  of  the  Prince's  broth- 
er from  America,  where  he  had  been  a  care- 
ful observer ;  and  his  bringing  with  him  for 
the  Prince  a  freed  slave,  in  the  person  of  a 
handsome  African. 

While  they  were  still  discussing  the  im- 
pression which  a  sight  of  the  American 
Republic  must  make  on  a  German  ))rince, 
Roland  came  in  from  the  forest,  exclaiming, 
—  **  I  have  him  I  I  have  him ! " 

He  was  holdii|g  the  parrot  by  his  claws. 

••  There  you  are  a^ra,  my  freed  slave ! " 
cried  Bella,  as  the  bird  tore  himself  from 
Roland's  grasp,  and,  perching  upon  his  mis- 
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treis*i  ahoiildert  began  a  violent  fcolding  at 
Eric, 

Clodwig  did  not  allow  lumself  to  be 
easily  interrupted  in  a  dlscusftion  be  bad 
once  entered  upon,  and  i>roceeded  to  state 
tbe  results  of  bis  observations  in  tbe  world. 
Bella  took  an  active  part  in  the  conversation. 
It  sometimes  seemed  to  £ric»  that  tbere  was 
nothing  beyond  a  certain  superficial  clever- 
ness in  her  ready  flow  of  words  ^  but  he  re- 
jected the  criticism  as  a  pedantic  one. 

His  life  among  books,  be  said  to  himself, 
bad  rendered  him  unsusceptible  to  this 
easy,  graceful  brilliancy,  while  his  profes- 
sion OS  teacher  led  him  to  be  always  on  the 
watch  for  an  elaborate  network  of  thoughts 
and  impressions,  where  there  was  meant  to 
be  notbmg  but  a  simple  expression  of  natu- 
ral feeling.  He  now  gave  himself  freely 
up  to  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  the  close 
companionship  of  so  i*ichly  endowed  a  na- 
ture. These  butterfly  movements  of  the 
mind  he  began  to  Look  upon  as  legitimately 
iemuune  characteristics,  which  were  not  to 
be  roughlv  criticized.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  familiar,  in  his  mother  and  aunt,  only 
with  that  severe  and  business-like  consci- 
enAllsness,  in  all  intellectual  and  moral 
matters,  which  borders  o^  the  masculine ; 
here  was  a  nature  that  craved  only  to  sip 
tbe  foam*  of  life.  Why  require  anything 
fiirlherofit? 

When  Bella  was  one  day  walking  with 
Eric  in  the  park,  Roland  and  Lina  mean- 
while sitting  with  Clodwig,  she  complained 
of  not  being  able  to  repress  the  religious 
doubts  that  oflen  beset  her,  while,  at  tite 
same  time,  existence  without  a  belief  in  a 
compensating  future  life  was  ^  terrible 
enigma.  Without  wishing  to  weal^en  this 
idea,  Eric  sought  to  give  her  the  assured 
peace  which  can  be  found  in  the  realms  of 
pore  thought.  There  was  a  strange  con- 
tradietton  m  the  hearts  of  these  two,  imag- 
ining, as  they  did,  that  they  were  speaking 
of  thinffs  fiir  above  and  beyond  all  liie,  while 
in  reauty  they  were  talking  of  life  itself, 
aad  that  in  a  way  whose  significance  they 
would  not  willingly  have  acknowledged  to 
themselves. 

Suddenlv  Betram  came  riding  towards 
them,  his  horse  white  with  (bam,  and  while 
at  a  distance  cried  out,  — 

'*Herr  Captain,  you  must  return  in- 
stantly.'' 

«*  What  has  happened  ? ''  asked  Eric. 

Clodwig  came  up  with  Roland  and  Lina, 
and  Pranken  also  appeared  at  the  windows, 
all  anxious  to  know  whai  had  happened. 
'  *«  Thieves  I  robbers!''  Tried  Bertram. 
**  Tbe  villa  has  been  broken  into»  and  Uerr 
Sonnenkamp's  room  entered." 


A  few  moments  later,  Eric  and  PrayDen 
were  in  tbe=  wagon  driving  back  to  the  villa* 
Pranken's  vexation  was  extreme,  for  he  had 
taken  the  whole  responsibility  upon  Imn* 
self. 

For  a  long  time  neither  of  the  three 
spoke,  until  at  last  Roland  broke  the  at* 
lence,  by  asking  Eric  what  he  thoyj^ 
Franklin  would  have  thought  and  said  of 
such  a  robbery. 

Pranken  replied  with  some  warmtb,- **I 
should  think  a  son's  first  question  wonld 
be,  *  What  will  my  father  say  to  it ? '" 

Roland  and  Eric  were  silent.  Agaift 
they  drove  on  for  a  long  while  witbovt  a 
word  being  spoken.  Eric  was  tormeiitei^ 
by  accusing  thoughts.  He  seemed  to  bt«K 
self  doubly  a  thief.  These  men  had  broken 
into  the  rooms  of  tbe  villa  by  night ;  whad 
had  he  done  ?  He  had  forgotten  the  sUnl 
entrusted  to  bim^  and,  worse  still,  after  bet- 
ing received  by  the  kindest  friendship,  hfft 
had,  under  cover  of  lofly  thoughts  and  no? 
ble  sentiments,  in  word,  thou^t,  and  look 
been  fkithless  to  tbe  most  precious  trust  ift 
the  person  of  his  friend's  wife.  He  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  heart,  which  beat  as  if  it 
would  burst  bis  bosom.  Those  nieB«  Sot 
having  stolen  gold,  would  be  overtakoi  l^ 
the  justice  of  the  law  ^  but  for  himself  -^ 
what  would  overtake  him  P  Conscious  Ibafc 
Roland's  eyes  were  fixed  Upon  him,  be  cut 
his  own  on  the  ground  in  painful  confuaiofi» 

Finally  he  controlled  himaelf,  and  said  ia 
a  trembling  voice,  thai  he  should  asaane  thft 
entire  responsibility;  he  acknowledged 
Pranken's  friendliness,  but  felt  that  ia  a«ek 
a  case  as  this,  no  one  could  interpoise  be» 
tween  himself  and  tbe  consequences  of  ne^ 
lect  of  du^.  So  severely  did  be  reproack 
himself,  that  Roland  and  Pranken  looked  ai 
him  in  amacement. 


•  CHAFTBR  XXI. 

LEARK  THE  EVIL  THAT  18  DC  XllT. 

Villa,  Eden  had  hitherto  been  sor* 
rounded  by  a  mysterious  magic.  Fear  and 
envy  had  given  rise  to  the  report  that  tbem 
was  something  wrong  about  the  inmatea; 
about  Herr  Squnenkiunp,  whom  everybodjT. 
saw,  and  Frau  Ceres,  whom  scarcely  a«jf«* 
body  saw.  The  threats  of  sprins-guns  aiid; 
man-traps  posted  upon  the  walls  imbued 
the  ignorant  people  in  the  neighborliood. 
with  an  almost  superstitious  fear.  lt\ 
even  said  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
smeared  the  trap  with  a  poison  for  wbi^ 
there  was  no  antidote.  The  servanii  oC, 
the  house  affected  somewhat  tbe  reserve  ofi 
their  superiors ;  they  had  little  intereo«Ba% 
with  ocikers«and  were   hardly  saluted  Iqf- 
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But  tbo  ttystcrioui  dnin[Oii,  whicfa» 
DO  one  knew  how  or  where,  kept  secret 
WiEtch  over  the  villa,  seemed  nothing  but  a 
scarecrow  after  this  robbery ;  the  b^utiful 
white  house  was  stripped  of  its  charm ;  it 
was  as  if  all  the  bolts  were  thrown  back. 
Quickly  the  report  gained  ground  that  the 
house-servants  had  committed  the  robbery. 
The  people  on  the  roads  and  in  the  vil* 
lages  through  which  the  carriage  passed 
looked  up  and  nodded  to  Erie,  Roland,  and 
Ihrankeo,  as  they  drove  swtftlv  by.  The 
few  who  raised  their  caps  did  it  desitatingly, 
&  if  they,  like  the  rest,  would  say.  It  is  all 
ip  now  with  your  nnaster ;  the  officers  will 
ioam  €nd  ont  what  -  has  been  going  on 
aoong  yon. 

^  The  three  men  found  everything  in  coU'^ 
Mon  at  the  vilbt  when  they  arriv^. 
-:  The  porter  at  once  expressed  conviction 
tet  the  robbery  had  been  committed  by 
ptrsooa  belonging  to  the  house,  because  all 
thtt  doors  badbeen  closely  fhstened,  and  not 
*dog  had  barked ;  showing  that  the  thieves 
mat  have  been  familiar  with  the  home, 
nd  well  known  to  the  dogs. 

The  officers  were  already  on  the  spot. 
Sonnenkamp^s  work-room  had  been  entered, 
and  treasures  /itolen  whose  value  could  not 
he  6sdaMated,  among  them  a  dagger  with 
i-J0welled  handle.  The  thieves  had  even 
Md  to  foree  the  fire-proof  safe,  but  in  vain. 
Qt«at  goblets  of  gold  and  stiver  which  stood 
Upon  the  sidebouti  in  the  dressing-room 
■H  disappeared,  as  well  as  Roland^s  gold 
iwiuh,  which,  when  hewentto  Wolfssarten, 
hft  fcad  lelt  on  the  table  beside  his  bed.  His 
pcRow  had  also  been  taken,  but  was  after- 
wwds  found  «on  the  wall,  where  it  had 
MMwd  to  make  a  smooth  and  easy  passa^ 
Mertbe  broken  glass  which  had  been  m- 
teoded  to  make  the  wall  insurmountable. 

Two  footprints  were  discovered  in  the 
piork  and  behind  the  hot-house.  The  thieves 
nnist  have  stumbled  among  the  heaps  of  ^ar^ 
den  mould,  for  on  one  of  these  was  pUmly 
▼Iribletiie  impression  of  a  human  body  J  one 
0f  the  tldeves  had  evidently  fallen  &ere. 
Mme%  was  idso  found  a  pair  of  the  dwarTs 
«fei  boote,  which,  on  beiqg  compared  with 
tte  footprintiB  in  the  gai^en,  were  found 
eauwUv  to  correspond.  Thus  a  clue  was 
ggitMn,  though  a  very  uncertain  one.  The 
owtttf  just  tmm  came  by,  on  his  way  to  his 
~  wor|9  ftod  Hstened  in  aston- 
■t  to  ao  account  of  what  had  happened. 
m  alkmed  to  work  on  undisturbed. 
The' officer  who  had  charee  of  the  invest^ 
H— ,  and  his  assistMits,  &e  bur^master 
-  Aa  -village,  and  some  of  the  chief  men, 
taeaoled  in  the  balcony-room,  ez- 
'  ivariouf  servanta.   Rokadstood 


apart,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  pillow  Whidi 
had  been  stolen  and  made  use  of  by  the 
tlneves  in  climbing  the  wall.  He  grew  very 
pale,  as  he  stood  there  listening  to  the  ques* 
tions  that  were  asked  of%ne  man  afler  an- 
other, in  the  hope  of  extorting  somethii^ 
from  each. 

The  dwarf  appeared,  and  said  that  a  pair  of 
boots  had  been  stolen  from  him. 

♦*  Yes,"  replied  the  officer  at  once,  ••  the 
theft  was  committed  in  your  boots. '^ 

The  dwarfs  face  wore  a  simple  expression, 
as  if  he  had  not  understood  what  was  meant. 

The  officer  ordered  his  instant  arrest.  He 
complained  piteously  that  the  innocent  were 
always  the  ones,  to  be  suspected,  and  Ro^ 
land  begged  that  the  poor  creature  might 
be  allowed  to  go  free. 

**  I  will  throttle  any  one  who  touches 
me,^  cried  the  dwarf,  his  excitement  seem- 
ing to  make  a  different  being  of  him. 

At  a  sign  from  the  officer,  two  men  quiet- 
ly bound  the  poor  creatnre^s  hands  behind 
his  back.  ' 

Eric  led  Roland  away.  Why  should  he 
see  this  night-side  of  human  nature  P 

Happily  the  Major  appeared  at  this  mo*> 
ment,  and  Eric  delivered  Roland  to  hin^ 

'*  Here  is  a  lesson  for  you,yonng  nuin,** 
said  the  Major.  **  Everything  can  be  stolen 
from  you,  except  your  heart,  when  in  the 
right  place,  and  except  what  you  have  in  your 
h^d ;  they  can  never  be  stoien  from  you. 
Mark  that.» 

The  officer  had  the  servants  brought  be^ 
fore  him,  and  questioned  ihem  aa  to  £e  per- 
sons who  had  lately  visited  the  villa.  They 
mentioned  the  names  of  many,  but  tiie  por« 
ter  said,  — 

"  The  Herr  Captain  took  the  huntsmaa 
by  himself  over  the  whole  house,  and  when 
he  left  he  said  to  me,  *  Too  guard  the  rich 
man^s  money  and  treasures,  when  it  wouhl 
be  better  to  throw  the  doors  wide  open,  and 
to  scatter  it  abroad  in  the  world.' " 

Brio  could  not  deny  that  the  huntsman 
had  observed  everything  very  closely,  and 
had  talked  in  a  confused  way  about  the  dis* 
tinction  of  rich  and  poor ;  yet  he  thought 
he  could  answer  for  the  man*s  honesty. 

The  officer  made  no  answer^  but  des- 
patched two  of  hia  men  to  search  the  boose 
ofCIaus. 

The  huntsman  smiled  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  when  he  saw  what  their  intentioa 
was.  Nothing  was  found,  but  in  a  kennel 
was  chained  a  dog  that  barked  incessantly. 

^  Unfasten  the  dcw^s  chain,''  said  one  of 
the  men  to  Claua,  who  had  followed  them 
through  all  the  rooms  and  into  the  oourt» 
saving  nothing,  but  keeping  his  lips  muring 
all  the  time. 
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"What  for?  « 

**  Because  I  bid  you;  if  roa  donH  do  it 
at  once,  I  shall  shoot  the  dog  through  the 
head."" 

Upon  the  dog  Ufeing  set  free,  the  kennel 
was  searched,  and  in  it,  under  the  straw, 
were  found  Roland's  watch  and  the  jewel- 
hilted  dagger.  Glaus  was  immediately  bound 
and  put  under  arrest,  in  spite  of  his  earnest 
protestations  of  innocence.  On  the  way 
from  his  house  to  the  villa  he  kept  raising 
his  chains,  as  if  to  show  them  appealingly  to 
the  fields,  the  vineyards,  and  the  heavens. 

A  list  was  made  out  of  the  stolen  articles 
as  far  as  they  could  be  described,  and  Ro- 
land was  sunmioned  to  sign  his  name  for  the 
first  time  to  an  official  document. 

''There  is  no  calculating  the  effect  such 
a  thing  must  produce  on  the  boy,^  said 
Eric  to  the  Major,  who  was  standincp  by. 

'*  It  will  do  him  no  harm,^'  replied  the 
Major;  **  his  heart  is  sound,  and  Fraulein 
Milch  says,  *  A  young  heart  and  a  young 
stomach  are  ouick  digesters.^ " 

Fraulein  Milch  was  mistaken  this  time, 
for  at  sight  of  Clans  brought  in  in  chains, 
Roknd  uttered  a  cry  of  distress. 

4  new  scent  was  presently  started.  The 
groom,  who  had  been  in  Pranken's  pay  as  a 
spy,  and  afterwards  dismissed  bv  Sonnen- 
kanip,  had,  within  the  last  few  davs,  been 
seen  and  recognized  in  the  neighborhood, 
though  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  disguise 
himself.  Telegrams  were  immediately  des- 
patched in  all  directions  for  the  arrest  of 
the  supposed  thief,  and  also  to  Sonnenkamp. 

The  priest  came,  lamented  what  had  hap- 
pened, using  a  noble  charity  in  speaking  of 
the  disaster,  and  begged  Eric  not  to  lay  it 
too  much  to  heart,  because,  devoted  as  he 
had  been  to  learning  and  science,  he  couki 
naturally  have  no  proper  knowledge  of  the 
wickedness  of  his  fellow-men,  and  had  nat- 
urally allowed  himself  to  be  taken  unawares 
by  it. 

Eric  was  more  humbled  in  spirit  than  the 
priest  thought  reasonable.  He  remembered 
naving  once  said,  that  the  man  who  conse- 
crates himself  to  an  idea  must  renounce  all 
else;  and  now  he  was  humiliated  by  stand- 
ing in  the  presence  of  one  who,  in  his  way, 
acted  up  to  this  sentiment,  while  he  himself 
had  allowed  the  excitement  of  mental  dis- 
sipation to  drag  him  down  from  hb  high 
standard. 

The  priest  repeated,  that  in  all  our  plans 
we  should  take  mto  account  the  wickedness 
of  mankind;  and  Eric,  who  hardly  knew 
what  answer  to  make,  assured  him  that  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  necessity,  having  vol- 
untarily passed  some  time  in  a  House  of 
Correction,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  gaihy 


men  to  their  better  selves.  Kei^er  Erie 
nor  the  priest,  who  praised  him,  noticed  Um 
effect  which  this  confession  produced  upoa 
Roland.  He  was,  then,  in  the  hands  of  « 
man  who  had  tried  to  counsel  criminab, 
who  had  lived  in  a  House  of  Correction !  A 
fear  and  repuenance  took  possession  of  the 
boy's  soul.  Eric's  motive  was  forgotten; 
RoUnd  seemed  to  himself  humiliated.  He 
sat  a  long  time  silently  buried  in  thought), 
his  face  covered  with  his  hands. 

The  priest  approached  him  at  last,  and 
admonished  him  not  to  let  this  accident  dis- 
hearten him,  but  only  let  it  teach  him  not 
to  plaee  his  trust  in  the  treasures  of  this 
world,  particularlv  in  his  own  posses8ioD«»; 
neither  to  have  that  so-called  faith  ia  hu- 
manity, which  is  a  deceitful  £uth,  expoaed 
to  daily  shocks ;  for  there  was  but  one  sum 
and  abiding  faith,  that  in  €rod,  the  snprBne 
bein^,  eternal  and  unchanging,  who  neiror 
deceives. 

Roland  remained  silent  and  absorbed  for 
some  time  ai\er  he  and  Eric  were  left 
alone ;  finally  he  asked :  — 

**Does  my  father  know  what  yoa  on«a 
were?"* 

**  Yes." 

•*  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  P  " 

**  Why  P  I  had  no  reason  for  conoealiag 
it  from  you,  or  for  tellins  you.'' 

The  boy  win  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  Eric,  feeling  that  the  ooojise  lie 
was  here  called  upon  to  defend  was  one  un- 
dertaken from  the  purest  motives,  while 
within  him  he  was  conscious  of  a  goilt 
which  none  but  himself  could  upbraid  him 
with,  explained  to  Roland  how  he  had  Ui^ 
it  his  duty  to  devote  himseU*  to  the  m^oft 
unhappy.  He  spoke  so  toucbingly  that  the 
boy  suddenly  raised  his  head,  and,  holdW 
out  his  hand  to  htm,  exclaimed  in  a  tose  of 
the  deepest  feeling :  — 

•«  Forgive  me !  Ah,  you  are  better  than 
all." 

The  words  smote  Eric  to  the  soul. 

The  officers  of  the  law  had  left  the  villa, 
and  even  Pranken  had  ridden  away.  Ro- 
land went  about  the  house,  looking  fear- 
fully behind  him,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  ghost* 
an  evil  spirit.  The  stairs  had  been  trod- 
den by  wicked  men,  the  doors  had  beett 
tried  by  their  instruments ;  the  house  and 
all  its  treasures  had  been  desecrated ;  he  bad 
lost  pleasure  not  only  infj^he  things  whidi 
had  been  plundered,  but  still  more  in  thosfi 
which  could  not  be  taken,  which  the  thieves 
had  been  obliged  to  leave.  * 

He  begged  Eric  not  to  leave  him  Ibra 
moment,  so  ip^eat  was  his  fear.  At  night 
he  was  unwilling  to  ^  to  bed ;  rest 
impossible  to  him  ma 
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kuids  of  robbors  had  taken  the  pillowa 
from  bid  bed.  Eric  yielded  to  his  entreat- 
ies that  he  would  remain  by  him,  and  said, 
mfter  Roland  had  finally  gone  to  bed,  — 

'*  I  owe  you  an  answer  to  your  question, 
«—  What  would  Franklin  have  said  to  this  rob- 
bery? I  think  I  know.  Ue  would  have 
had  no  compassion  on  the  thieves;  he 
would  have  given  them  up  to  the  full 
Penalty  of  the  law ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  would  have  maintained,  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  individuals  should  not  be  allowed 
to  rob  us  of  our  faith  in  humanity ;  for  if 
thieves  could  inflict  that  loss  upon  us,  they 
would  be  robbing  us  of  more  than  hancb 
«aB  tooob.^ 

Roland  nodded  assent.  Long  after  he 
^bad  fallen  asleep,  Eric  stood  by  the  bed- 
'Mc«  thooghtfuliy  watching  the  boy,  who  had 
%ad  to  learn  this  lesson  thus  early, —  Of  what 
tise  is  ail  this  subtle  study ;  of  what  advan- 
tage any  conscious  training?  An  invisible, 
irresistible  power,  the  great  curr^t  of 
life's  experience,  educates  a  man  far  more 
than  a  single  human  teacher  can  do,  and  in 
'ftiMObrent  way. 

Long  did  Eric  stand  at  the  window,  gaa- 
ing  out  upon  the  river  and  the  vine^overed 
hills.  We  all  work  according  to  the 
.atKogth  that  is  in  u^;  the  result  of  our 
labors  lies  not  in  our  hands,  but  in  the  con- 
trol of  that  invisible,  all-embracinff  power 
whose  origin  we  know  not,  and  which  we  can 
•ealr  eall  Ood. 

Krie  was  deeply  moved.  This  event 
coold  not  afflict  his  young  charge  so  deeply 
as  it  did  him,  for  he  was  conscious  of  a 
power  mightier  than  any  effort  of  his  own 
thoughts,  drawing  him  back  from  the  edge 
of  an  abyss.  Ue  looked  into  the  future, 
md  a  fixed  resolve  was  formed  within  him. 

Ue  was  summoned  away  by  a  messenger 
from  the  officer  who  had  conducted  the 
•examination,  bringing  a  telegram  from 
8onocnkamp.     It  ran  thus :  ^> 

••Journey  to  sea-shore  given  up;  com- 
ing borne;  shall  find  thieves,  under  what- 
ever title.** 


BOOK  VI.      ORAFTER   I. 
THE  MASTER  AT   HOME  AGAIN. 

Hkbr  80NNEMKAMP  returned  to  his  villa 
like  a  ruler  to  his  castle  where  a  mutiny 
baa  lately  broken  out.  Every  step  in  his 
homt^  every  glance  at  a  servant,  said, 
I  am  here  again,  and  with  me  authority  and 
onter. 

Eric  did  not  hiy  upon  Pranken  the 
bbme  of  what  had  happened,  but  confessed 
that  be  himself  had  been  guilty  of  neglect 


of  duty.  Sonnenkamp  seemed  to  taka 
pleasure  in  seeing  Eric  humbled.  Ue  was 
one  of  those  who  love  to  rule  others. 
With  enough  humanity  in  him  to  make  him 
prefer  a  willing  obedience,  he  yet  had  no 
rest,  when  that  proved  impossible,  till  his 
man  was  subdued  and  brought  to  his  feet ; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  was  he  willing  to 
raise  him  up,  for  not  till  then  was  ho  sure 
of  the  mastery.  This  self-reliant  Captain- 
doctor  had  assumed  a  demeanor  that  was 
unbecoming  in  him ;  now  he  was  humbled^ 
and  wouldhave  to  be  grateful  for  every  act 
of  kiudness  and  friendliness  done  him. 
Sonnenkamp  had  no  suspicion  of  the  satis- 
faction Eric  took  in  his  humiliation,  or  of  his 
motives  for  it ;  he  regarded  tliis  humble  sub- 
mission as  a  triumph  of  his  authority,  while 
to  Eric  himself  it  was  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness in  having  been  tempted  by  the  magic 
of  Bella^s  charms  to  forget  the  strict  watch- 
fulness which  was  his  duty. 

Sonnenkamp  soon  perceived  that  the 
amount  of  the  robbery  was  insignificant. 
Ue  said,  with  a  certain  malicious  pleas- 
ure:—     % 

•*  The  knaves  stole  my  jewelled  dagger ; 
it  has  a  poisoned  point,  which  is  deatS  to 
whomsoever  it  scratches.*' 

Eric  bad  hardly  power  lefl  to  tell  that  the 
dagger  was  already  in  possession  of  the  offi- 
cers of  justice,  so  great  a  horror  thrilled 
him.  Why  should  this  man  keep  a  pois- 
oned dagger  ? 

Pranken  and  the  Major  soon  appeared, 
and  Pranken  was  honest  enough  to  take 
the  whole  responsibility  upon  himself.  Ue 
could  not  refrain  from  saying,  however,  that 
Eric  had  previously  left  the  villa  to  go  to 
a  musical  festival,  and  had  won  a  surprising 
reputation  there.  Sonnenkamp  said,  with  a 
smile :  — 

**  You  kept  Roland  at  home  instead  of 
letting  him  go  to  the  Baths,  in  order  to  keep 
him  free  from  excitement;  have  you  pre- 
served him  from  it  ?  " 

Eric  was  prevented  from  answering  by 
the  arrival  of  the  priest,  to  whom  Sonnen- 
kamp, who  had  never  made  any  gifl  to  the 
chunJi,  announced  his  intention  of  present- 
ing to  it  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  which 
htA  been  taken  from  the  sideboard.  As  if 
involuntarily,  he  added :  — 

**  I  don't  iirant  them  any  more  in  my 
house.  You,  reverend  sir,  will  give  Ihem 
a  fresh  consecration.** 

Eric  expressed  in  a  whisper  to  the  Major, 
^ho  stood  by  him,  his  pleasure  at  this  ar- 
rangement, and  his  belief  that  it  would  ex- 
ert a  salutary  influence  on-  Roland,  whose 
peace  of  mind  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed  by  the    robbery.    Sonnenkamp 
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heard  his  words,  thoagh  8p<Aen  in  so  low  & 
tone,  and  said :  — 

<«My  highly  honored  Herr  Captain,  lot 
me  tell  you  honestly  that  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  sentimentalities,  and  that  I  desire 
Roland  should  early  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  these  so-called  well-disposed  lower  class- 
es, and  learn  that  they  are  nothing  but  a 
mass  of  conspiracy  against  the  holders  of 
property,  awaiting  the  first  farorable  oppor- 
tunity to  break  out,  or  rather  to  break  in." 

Sonnenkamp  was  in  the  highest  degree 
animated  and  cheerful.  His  cmly  cause  of 
regret  was,  that  there  should  have  been  so 
much  talk  made  about  the  affair  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  that  so  much  valuable 
time  had  to  be  lost  in  the  processes  of  law. 
Frau  Ceres  said  not  a  word  about  the  rob- 
bery ;  it  almost  seemed  as  if  she  had  not 
heard  of  it.  She  only  rejoiced  that  Roland 
had  grown  so  much  during  'her  absence. 
She  told  Eric  that  she  had  met  at  the  Baths 
a  most  anstocratic  and  amiable  lady,  a 
relation  of  his  mother,  who  had  spoken 
of  her  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  very  first  evening  after  th*  return  of 
Sonnenkamp  and  his  family*  a  carriage  drove 
up  in  which  were  Bella  and  Clodwig.  Eric 
was  delighted  to  greet  his  friends,  but  was 
somewhat  shy  of  Bella. 

*•  We  have  come  to  protect  you  from  this 
savage,"  she  whispered  to  him  behind  her 
fan ;  **  we  will  show  him  that  you  belong 
to  us.  And  now  you  will  leave  everything 
and  come  to  us,  will  you  not  P  " 

The  words  thrilled  Eric ;  he  could  only 
bow  his  thanks. 

Bella  observed  her  husband^s  embarrass- 
ment as  he  stood  with  Sonnenkamp.  His 
fine  and  sensitive  nature  could  never  over- 
come a  feeling  of  timidity,  of  terror,  when- 
ever he  found  himself  confronted  with  this 
herculean  shape.  Bella  helped  him  out  of, 
the  difficulty  by  saying  jestingly,  "Herr 
Sonnenkamp,  you  must  have  seen  many 
strange  things  in  your  life ;  did  you  ever 
happen  to  fall  m  with  thieves  who  openly 
confessed  they  had  stolen,  or  were  proposing 
to  steal?" 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  her  in  amaxe- 
ment. 

**  We  are  such  thieves,  in  broad  day- 
light," she  cried,  laughine,  and  taming  to 
her  husband  she  continued :  -^ 

••  Now  do  you  speak,  dear  Clodwig." 

Clodwig  hesitatingly  expressed  his  wish  to 
have  Eric  live  vriuk  him.  Sonnenkamp^a 
sharp  glance  fell  upon  Bella.  The  fore' 
finger  of  his  left  hand  was  already  raised 
in  playful  menace  against  her,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  saying,  '*I  understand  you," 


when  he  checked  himsdf,  and,  laying  lua 
finger  on  his  lips*  said :  — 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see  that  our  Herr  Eric  * 
^-with  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  woard 
•♦  our"  —  **  that  our  Herr  Eric  stands  so 
hish  in  your  good  graces." 

Eric  was  struck  by  the  peculiar  stresfl 
laid  upon  the  word  **  our."  He  seemed  to 
have  beoome  a  pfece  of  property.  Stid 
more  surprised  was  he  at  Sonnexikamp*^ 
offering  him  his  hand  the  next  moment  aod 
sayine:  — 

*•  lou  remain  ours,  do  you  not?  " 

Eric  bowed. 

Bella  dwelt,  with  intentional  emphasis, 
upon  the  particulars  of  her  visit  to  Eoo^ 
mother  in  the  University-town.  She  evi- 
dently desired  to  let  Herr  Sonnenkamp  kwnf 
that  a  man  of  Ericas  rank  and  position  wa* 
not  to  be  crushed  on  account  of  a  trifling 
act  of  neglect.  Sonnenkamp  whistled  to 
himself  inaudibly,  as  if  some  plan  war* 
ripening  in  him. 

Bella  contrived  again  to  be  alone  whit 
Eric,  and  expressed  to  him  her  satisfaction 
at  the  success  of  her  little  plot.  She  know* 
she  said,  that  Sonnenkamp  would  not  lei 
him  go,  but  she  also  knew  that  he  would 
humble  him  on  account  of  the  neglect  Ma 
had  been  guilty  of,  alid  therefore  persowlod 
Clodwig  to  drive  over  at  once.  Eriemtf 
full  of  gratitude. 

**  Did  you  notice,"  she  asked  in  a  lam 
voice,  '*  what  a  look  Herr  Sonnenkamp  ganrtt 
me,  and  how  he  raised  his  fingjsr  at  me  f 
This  man  imagines  that  our  friendship  it 
something  more  than  friendship;  to  tkm 
impure  nothing  is  pure.  I  think  you  will 
not  misunderstand  me,  if  I  sometimes  inten? 
tionally  slight  yon  in  the  presence  of  tiw 
spying  knave." 

She  gave  Eric  her  hand,  and  held  his  lone 
and  tightly  pressed.  Neither  suspected 
that  from  behind  a  bush  two  eyes  wem 
fixed  upon  them,  and  a  sharp  ear  heard 
their  every  word.  When  they  had  Mssed 
on,  Sonnenkamp  drew  a  deep  breath  at  « 
relief  from  the  long  constraint  he  bad  pnl 
upon  himself. 

GBAFTEB  II. 
AS  VXAUXSABJJt  P08SS39IOX. 

The  next  morning  came  the  tidings  thai 
the  groom  whom  Sonnenkamp  had  dismissed 
shortlv  before  his  jourtiey,  suspecting  him 
of  being  a  spy  of  Pranken^s,  had  beea 
arrested  in  the  capital  in  the  very  act  of 
offering  for  sale  a  large  silver  goblet.  B»* 
land  brought  the  news  to  Erie,  and  this  was 
only  one  of  the  many  intemtptioBs  liabls 
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ftl  any  moment  to  break  in  upon  the  hours  of 
•tady  and  thought,  in  consequence  of  this  rob- 
bery. Of  what  use  were  lessons  when  the  mind 
was  thus  excited  P  What  histing  impression 
oould  be  made  P  At  one  time  Eric  thought 
of  ffoing  hunting  more  frequently  with  Ko- 
fama,  in  order  to  amuse  him  and  let  him 
gain  iVesh  elasticity  and  powers  of  obser- 
vation by  the  pursuit  of  new  objects.  But 
he  finally  decided  on  the  opposite  course, 
that  of  helping  his  pupil  not  by  amusement, 
but  by  closer  application  to  his  studies. 
Great  was  his  satisfaction,  therefore,  at  hav- 
ing Roland  say  to  him,  — 

**^  Let  us  forget  ail  else  and  quietly  go  on 
with  our  work.'^ 

The  boy^s  love  of  study  had  received  an 
isfolse  which  made  ever^  inteiruption  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  led  him  to  look  for  his 
bast  pleasures  in  his  books. 
I  Roland  soon  became  conscious  of  a  fresh 
enei^  in  Eric,  without  being  able  to  con- 
jecture its  cause ;  it  was  the  exaltation  that 
ftdSows  a  danger  escaped,  escaped  by  one^s 
own  effort.  Whenever  Eric  thoueht  of  the 
days  at  Wolfsgarten,  and  his  trifling  with 
those  feelings  which  should  be  the  finest  of 
the  haman  heart,  he  seemed  to  himself  a 
thief.  He  had  recklessly  staked  the  entire 
eapital  which  he  had  so  laboriously  won; 
he  had  allowed  himself,  under  a  pretended 
interchange  of  noble  thoughts,  to  tov  with 
Bella:  to  flirt,  -as  he  called  it  in  plam  lan- 
Mge,  with  Clodwig^s  wile.  To  his  mind, 
Se  had  violated  a  sanctuary ;  how  small,  how 
infinitely  small  in  comparison,  seemed  the 
silence  of  these  poor  people!  He  felt 
deei^  faombled  in  his  own  eyes.  How 
gtodly  would  he  have  made  a  pilgrimage 
with  Roland  to  some  temple  where  he  could 
purify  himself,  and  where  Roland  could  gain 
Bew  streng^ !    Whither  should  he  turn  ? 

it  is  easier  for  one  wearied  in  the  excit- 
ing race  of  life,  and  burdened  in  conscience, 
•  to  enter  into  the  invisible  temple  built  with 
han^  than  into  the  visible  temple  of  sci- 
ence; yet  Eric  succeeded  in  doing  this. 
What  be  would  with  difficulty  have  accom- 
nlished  for  himself,  perhaps  would  have 
fiuled  to  accomplish,  be  did  from  duty  to 
another.  He  lost  himself  in  the  love  of 
knowledge,  and  everything  became  clearer 
and  more  intelligible.  As  an  experienced 
swimmer  delights  in  the  onward  rush  of 
tiw  waves,  dives  below  the  surface  to  rise 
Mull  to  the  light,  and  with  vigorous  arms 
divides  the  waters;  so  Eric  plunged  into 
Smnce«  and  felt  his  heart  swell  with  joy 
wlwju  die  mighty  waves  roared  towards  him. 
Qone  were  all  petty  fears  and  anxieties,  all 
ssi^contest. 

In  Roland*   too,    deep   currents    were 


stirred.  Ho  often  went  sbont  as  in  a 
dream.  The  ground  beneath  him,  which  he 
now  knew  to  be  in  constant  motion,  swam 
before  his  eyes :  the  heavens  were  no  longer 
there ;  the  old  world  was  dissolved  and  a 
new  one  revealed ;  while  mingling  with  all 
this  new  life  within  him  was  the  thought 
that  all  private  property  would  be  abolished, 
and  poverty  and  riches  divided  equally 
among  men.  Eric  observed  this  excitement 
in  the  mind  of  bis  pupil.  Roland  said  to 
him  one  day  timidly,  — 

*'  Tell  me,  Eric,  if  there  will  ever  come 
to  be  no  more  private  property  in  the  world, 
and  consequently  no  more  thieves.** 

Eric  was  startled  to  see  how  this  strange 
idea  had  taken  hold  of  the  boy.  He  ex* 
plained  that  he  had  only  brought  that  up  as 
an  illustration ;  the  thing  itself  was  an  im* 
possibility;  he  had  on^  meant  to  show 
what  a  radical  change  might  be  worked  in 
the  minds  and  lives  of  men. 

Fresh  evidences  of  this  unaccountable 
tendency  of  the  boy*s  thoughts  were  con* 
stantly  appearing.  One  day  he  asked  Eric 
to  go  with  him  to  the  huntsman^s,  to  see 
how  his  wife  and  children  were  faring.  He 
said  he  had  met  the  man*s  son,  a  cooper  in 
the  service  of  the  Wine-count,  a  little  while 
a^o,  and  had  offered  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  telling  him  the  son  was  not  to  blame 
for  what  the  father  had  done,  even  if  he 
had  done  anything  wrong,  which  he  cer- 
tainly had  not;  but  that  the  cooper  had 
stared  at  him,  and  instead  of  taking  his  of- 
fered hand,  had  drawn  his  hammer  from  his 
leather  apron,  swung  it  back  and  forth  for  a 
while,  and  finally  walked  off. 

When  Eric  and  Roland  approached  the 
huntsman^s  house,  the  birds  m  the  cages 
were  singing,  busiest  among  them  the 
blackbird,  with  his  incessant  chirp  of  thanks- 
giving, and  the  dogs  were  boundmg  merrily. 
The  wife  looked  m  and  slatternly,  and  was 
full  of  complaints.  She  told  how  she  had 
wanted  to 'let  aH  the  birds  out  aflerher  hus- 
band was  taken  to  prison,  but  her  son,  the 
cooper,  insisted  on  everything  being^  left  as 
it  was  till  his  father  came  back,  which  was 
sure  to  be  very  soon;  Sevenpipcr  had  in 
the  mean  while  undertaken  to  do  part  of  her . 
husband^s  work,  and  the  cooper  attended  to 
the  night  duties,  though  he  nad  to  work  so 
hard  through  the  day.  Everything  should 
be  done  properly,  that  the  place  might  be 
kept  open  for  her  husband. 

Eric  offered  her  a  sum  of  money,  whidb 
she  refused,  saying  that  her  son,  the  cooper, 
had  forbidden  her  to  accept  anything  from 
Sonnenkamp^s  family. 

**  If  this  man  is  innocent,  as  I  believe  he 
is,**  said  Roland,  when  they  were  in  the  villa 
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again,  *'  what  can  make  pp  to  him  for  all 
the  anxietj  and  distress  ne  has  had  to 
suffer  P" 

Eric  had  no  satisfactory  answer  to  give ; 
he  could  only  say  that  this  was  another 
proof  of  the  &ct  that  the  best  things  in  life 
could  not  be  supplied  by  money. 


CHAFTSB  m. 
THE  HEW  AT1T.TIW,  AKD  ▲  -RUMMER  FXTB. 

Hardly  two  weeks  had  ffone  by  before 
the  lessons  were  interrupted  again.  Frau 
Ceres,  who  was  generally  very  quiet  and 
to6k  no  interest  in  anything,  oflen  referred 
to  a  promise  she  had  made  to  take  Roland 
to  see  the  Cabinetsrdthin,  ^wife  of  the  cab- 
inet-minisUr),  whose  acquaintance  she  had 
formed  at  the  Baths. 

A  grand  excursion  to  the  capital  was  de- 
cided upon,  which  Eric  alone  was  not  invited 
to  join.  Theparty  set  out  in  two  carriages. 
Frau  Ceres,  Fraulein  Ferini,  and  Roland  in 
one,,  and  Sonnenkamp  and  Pranken  in  the 
other. 

Pranken  began  at  once  to  express  hb  sat- 
isfaction at  the  friendly  interest  Sonnen- 
kamp had  shown  in  the  Church ;  he  had  on 
his  side  already  put  things  in  such  a  train 
that  thev  could  count  upon  the  co-operation 
of  the  hieher  clergy,  who  were  very  influ- 
ential at  Court,  in  carr^'ing  out  their  plan. 
He  felt  some  compunctions^  at  profiting  bv 
his  frequent  and  intimate  intercourse  with 
the  Prince-cardinal,  as  a  piece  of  diplomacy ; 
but  he  was  vain  enough  to  wish  to  pass  off 
upon  the  world  in  general  and  Sonnenkamp 
in  particular,  as  a  stroke  of  worldly  wisdom, 
the  inward  illumination  which  he  secretly 
gloried  in.  He  rejoiced  at  the  relation 
tnus  easily  established  with  the  Cabinets- 
r&thin,  upon  whom  outside  pressure  could 
be  brought  to  bear  in  a  way  hardly  possible 
with  her  husband. 

As  they  drove  by  a  handsome  villa,  whose 
shutters  were  all  barred,  Pranken  suggested 
that  Hcrr  Sonnenkamp  should  buy  it  m  order 
to  sell  it  again  at  a  low  price  to  the  Cabinets- 
rathin,who,  as  he  knew,  had  long  cherished 
a  strong  desire  for  such  a  residence.  Son- 
nenkamp consented,  on  the  condition  that  it 
would  accomplish  his  object.  It  would  be 
one  of  the  levers,  Pranken  assured  him, 
though  not  the  only  one. 

Although  the  two  were  alone  together, 
neither  of  them,  singularly  enough,  men- 
tioned their  plan  by  name,  till  Sonnenkamp 
•aid  that  the  Cabinetsriithin  had  told  him  a 
title  of  nobility  was  to  be  conferred  on  the 
wine-merchant,  and  that  he  wished  he  might 
get  one  first ;  for  he  thought  he  had  a  tet- 


ter right  to  ihe  distinction,  though  he  was 
not  going  to  marry  his  daughter  to  a  dying 
man,  but  rather  to  the  fr^hest  'and  liveliest 
of  noblemen. 

Pranken  smiled  his  thanks,  but  replied  that 
this  priority  of  the  Wine-count,  —  it  couki 
hardly  be  called  precedence —  was  rather  ad- 
vantageous than  otherwise,  as  it  made  the 
conferring  of  titles  appear  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  private  negotiation. 

*'  Your  difiiculties  are  greater  than  thofta 
of  the  Wine-count,^^  he  added:  '*for  the 
Prince-cardinal  stayed  in  his  house  on  his 
last  circuit,  so  that  the  Wine-count  has  oa 
his  side  the  church  party,  which  is  as  dis- 
creet as  it  is  powerful,  while  you,  I  would 
say  we,  have  no  party.  So  much  the  b^- 
ter;  the  victory  will  be  all  our  own.^^ 

They  reached  the  capital. 

The  Cabinetsrathin'was  delighted,  and 
expressed  to  Pranken,  whom  she  constantly 
treated  as  the  head,  in  fact  the  president  of 
the  party,  her  ^reat  pleasure  that  a  wuiter- 
ing-place  acquaintance  should  have  ripeo^ 
into  a  new  fnendship. 

Pranken  insinuatingly  remarked  that  th^ 
mi£ht  become  neighbors*too. 

The  country-house  was  glowingly  de- 
scribed, and  the  fact  cautiously  yet  emphair 
ically  stated,  that  Sonnenkamp  had  already 
bought  the  place  for  the  sake  of  inducing 
some  noble  friends  to  settle  there  by  letting 
them  have  it  at  a  moderate  sum. 

The  lady  was  delighted;  she  knew  the 
house  very  well,  it  having  once  belon^^ed  to 
friends  of  hers  whom  she  had  been  m  the 
habit  of  visiting  there.  She  quite  envied 
the  people  who  should  liVe  in  such  a  hooi^ 
and  have  such  noble  neighbors.  She  had 
told  her  husband,  she  said,  that  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  State  that  such  a  man  as  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  should  have  no  title. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  way,  Prankea 
disclosed  his  pUn  to  the  Cabinetsratbin,  who 
assured  him  it  could  not  but  be  a  most  de;- 
sirable  thing  for  society,  to  have  a  man  of 
Hcrr  Sonnenkamp^  importance  admitted  to 
a  higher  rank.  Sonnenkamp  assumed  an 
air  of  great  shvncss  and  modesty.  A  maid- 
en receiving  her  first  offer,  which  she  was 
quite  prepared  for,  could  not  have  looked 
more  Dasnfully  on  the  ground ;  he  actually 
blushed. 

They  drew  their  chairs  nearer  together, 
as  if  now  for  the  first  time  a  right  friendly 
and  confidential  intercourse  was  established 
amon^  them.  The  lady  begged  that  noth- 
ing might  be  said  to  hor  husband  upon  the 
matter  at  present ;  she  would  manage  thsit 
part  herself;  but  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  set  some  other  influence  at  work ;  if 
Count  Woliigarten^  ibr  instance,  would  start 
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Ihe  snbfect  at  coort,  it  would  be  easy  to  play 
into  his  hands. 

Franken  laid  great  stress  upon  the  cor- 
dial finendship  that  existed  between  Clod- 
wig  and  Sonnenkamp,  bat  urged  that  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind  needed  to  be  handled  with 
the  greatest  delicacy,  such  as  only  a  lady  of 
the  Cabinetsriithm^s  acknowledged  tact 
was  capable  of. 

Sonnenkamp  declared  that  he  did  not  ask 
ibr  a  title;  it  must  be  ofiPered  him;  his 
fnends  must  see  to  that.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  delicacy  with  which  the  Cabinetsriith- 
kk  faandlecf  the  matter,  and  he  handled 
k  in  like  manner ;  his  whole  demeanor  said* 
Tins  is  something  quite  out  of  the  common 
eoarie. 

He  moved  his  hand  quietly,  as  if  he  were 
stroking  the  back  of  a  very  sod  cat. 

*•  Are  there  vineyards  attached  to  this 
coontry-house  P  V  suddenly  asked  the  lady. 

**  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,^^  answered 
PhMiken,  **  there  are  three  acres  most  iavor- 
Mr  situated." 

He  winked  at  Sonnenkamp,  as  mudi  as  to 
mj  that  these  must  of  course  be  purchased 
also. 

Sonnenkamp  at  once  lost  his  character  of 
modesty  and  oashfulness ;  here  was  a  ques- 
iMm  of  money;  here  he  was  master.  He 
viated  to  teU  the  lady  that  he  could  not 
deal  in  any  other  than  a  business-like  man- 
Ber;  when  he  had  fairly  got  his  patent  of 
BobiKty  she  should  take  possession  of  the 
eonatry-house  and  vineyards  besides;  but 
he  was  airaid  to  say  it  before*Pranken,  and 
besides  i  t  seemed  hardly  necessary  to  come 
mil  with  it  just  yet.  When  it  came  to  the 
point,  he  would  be  man  enough  not  to  allow 
bmself  to  be  cheated.  There  was  a  trium- 
phant smile  upon  his  &ce. 

The  Cabinetsrath  entered,  saluted  Son- 
Beakamp  with  formal  politeness,  and  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  for  the  courtesies  shown 
BIS  wife  at  Vichy. 

The  party  went  into  the  hall,  where  were 
Boland  and  the  son  of  the  house,  a  cadet. 
Eoland^s  beauty  immediately  attracted  all 
tfjm^  and  made  him  the  centre  of  the  group. 
The  Cabinetsrath  congratulated  him  on  hav- 
mf^  for  a  tutor  such  a  finished  scholar  as 
'Bne,  although  he  was  somewhat  eccentrip 
ID  his  theories,  and  as  Roland  answered  some 
mestion  that  were  addressed  to  him  by  say- 
ttig  he  should  like  to  be  an  officer,  advised. 
hnD  to  enter  the  school  of  cadets  as  soon^  as 
possible. 

Pranken  said  in  an  aside  to  the  Cabinets- 
vtfthin  that  he  entireiy  approved  of  Herr 
BoBenkamp^s  plan  not  to  let  Roland  enter 
the  school  till  he  had  received  a  title,  thus 
iparing  him  many  embarrassments ;  for  if  the 


bo^  were  suddenly  admitted  to  the  nobility 
while  in  the  school,  there  would  be  no  end 
to  the  jokes  he  would  have  to  endure  from 
his  companions.' 

The  Cabinetsrath  spoke  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  ruins,  of  Sonnenkamp^s  well-known 
skill  in  horticulture,  and  of  the  complimen- 
tary manner  in  which  be  had  ofVeu  heard 
them  spoken  of  in  the  highest  circles. 

Sonnenkamp  craved  permission  to  send 
some  of  his  products  occasionally  to  the 
royal  table,  especially  his  beautiful  bananas, 
which  were  now  particularly  fine.  Pranken 
thought  Herr  Sonnenkamp^s  success  in  grape 
culture  the  most  remarkable,  for  he  man- 
aged to  have  fresh  grapes  upon  his  table 
every  month  in  the  year. 

The  Cabinetsrath  replied  that  this  court- 
esy would  no  doubt  be  very  acceptable, 
bnt  he  had  no  authority  to  speak  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  Marshal,  who  was  a  cousin  of 
Herr  von  Pranken,  would  unquestionably 
accept  the  offer. 

Pranken  at  once  took  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
to  see  the  Marshal,  while  Roland  rode  out 
with  the  cadet.  Frau  Ceres  remained  with 
the  Cabinetsrathin,  and  apparently  caused 
that  lady  great  surprise  bv  urging  her  to  ac- 
cept the  coral  necklace  wdicb  she  wore  upon 
her  neck,  and  which  her  iriend  had  so  much 
admired. 

The  lady  was  obliged  to  accept  it,  but 
begged  Fran  Ceres  to  consider  it  as  a  to- 
ken of  the  intimacy  of  their  private  friend- 
ship, and  not  to  mention  the  gift  to  any  one 
else.  She  repeatedly  declared  that  she  used 
her  interest  for  her  friends  without  the  least 
motive  of  selfishness.  She  lai<l  great  stress 
upon  this  point,  bein^  convinct;d  that  Fran 
Ceres  was  a  party  in  the  plan  for  gaining  her 
by  presents. 

l*rai)  Ceres  looked  at  her  in  amazement, 
and  thought  herself  again  horribly  stupid; 
the  woman  was  speaking  of  things  of  wnich 
she  knew  nothiAg. 

The  party  had  not  proposed  to  spend  the 
ni^ht  in  the  capital,  but  on  the  minister's 
wife  proposingan  excursion  to  some  pleas- 
ure-bounds, Pranken  insisted  on  their  re« 
maining  till  the  next  day.  It  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  have  the  two  open  car- 
riages, with  Frau  Ceres  and  the  Cabinets- 
rSthin  in  one,  and  Sonnenkamp,  Pranken, 
and  the  Cabinetsrath  in  the  other,  drive 
through  the  streets  of  the  capital  to  these 
pleasure-g^unds,  where  the  best  and  most 
select  society  would  be  assembled.  The 
best  society  should  see  that  Sonnenkamp 
was  already  admitted  to  close  intimacy  with 
Count  Pranken  and  the  Cabinetsrath. 

On  the  way  the  Cabinetsrathin  was  seized 
with  an  idea  as  amiable  as  it  was  wise. 
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Both  these  merits  delighted  her,  and  not  less 
her  own  good-nature.  She  should  win  ui 
ally  and  help  a  poor  woman.  With  great 
condescension  and  pit^,  she  s]k>ke  of  Lric^s 
mother,  who  had  with  a  ibolish  enthu- 
siasm sacrificed  her  position  to  a  so-called 
ideal  love.  Here  the  Cabinetsrttthin  looked 
towards  Pranken,  between  whom  and  her- 
self so  close  a  league  was  alread;^  established 
that  she  did  notbinff  without  his  approval. 
A  scarcely  perceptible  nod  from  him  showing 
her  that  she  might  continue,  she  appealed 
to  Herr  Sonnemcamp  to  do  something  for 
Ericas  mother ;  if  possible,  even  to  receive 
her  into  his  house.  Aunt  Claudine  also  was 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

The  Cabinetsrathin  imagined  that  her 
relations  with  the  Sonnenkamp  household 
would  be  much  more  easily  maintained,  if 
the  Professor's  widow  and  the  aunt  formed 
a  part  of  it ;  then  her  intercourse  would  be 
in  a  manner  with  tbem,  and  not  with  this 
man.  In  iact  it  would  be  her  duty  to  see 
as  much  as  possible  of  these  noble  women, 
in  order  to  soften  their  position  of  depend- 
ence ;  and  that  advantage,  with  many  others, 
would  be  easily  secured  when  she  had  es- 
tablished herself  in  that  country-house, 
which  of  course  had  several  acres  of  vine- 
yard attached  to  it. 

Thus  there  was  a  mingling  of  motives, 
with  a  good  and  animating  result. 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  blandly,  but  all  the 
wfaiie  was  saymg  to  himself,  — Theseoiobles 
hold  together  more  closely  than  a  band  of 
thieves ;  in  fact  they  are  thieves,  for  all  this 
impoverished  nobility  wants  to  bokter  itself 
up  by  me. 

He  acceded  politely  to  the  lady^s  propo- 
sition, with  the  inward  reservation,  lou 
bive  not  that  estate  yet,  and  the  Profes- 
sor's widow  may  sit  for  a  while  longer  at 
her  sewing-machine. 

They  drove  by  the  countrj'-seat  of  the 
Prince,  who  had  lately  retufAed  from  Amer- 
ica. Here  everything  was  in  perfect  order, 
and  a  table,  with  servants  in  attendance, 
was  spread  in  a  long,  narrow  pavilion 
erected  in  a  grove  b^  the  roadside.  The 
sound  of  military  music  came  from  a  public 
garden,  and  the  trees  were  hung  with  bright- 
colored  lamps.  The  officers  of  the  Guscrd 
were  holding  a  summer-fMe  here.  ^  Bands 
of  music  followed  each  other  in  quick  suc- 
cession, one  beginning  to  play  the  moment 
the  other  ceased.  The  officers  were  already 
seated  at  a  table  spread  under  a  great  tent 
in  the  middle  of  the  public  garden ;  while  at 
smaller  tables  near  by  sat  the  dignitaries  of 
the  capital,  with  their  wives  and  daughters. 


in  gav  summer  dresses. 
The 


two  carriages   drawn  by  Sonnen- 


kamp^ noble  horses  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. Pranken  quickly  gave  the  necessary 
directions,  and  establisi^  his  party  at  one 
of  the  best  tables,  towards  which  many  eyty 
glasses  were  instantly  directed.  Pranken, 
after  speaking  with  his  comrades  and  shak* 
tng  bands  with  one  and  another,  soon  re* 
turned  to  Sonnenkamp  and  his  partv. 

The  OabinetsrHthin  leaned  m  the  mosi 
friendly  way  on  Sonnenkamp's  arm ;  Pran- 
ken escorted  Frau  Ceres ;  Roland  and  the 
cadet  shot  arrows  at  a  target,  Roland  always 
hitting  the  bulPs  eye. 

Sonnenkfimp  was  introduced  to  the  Cren- 
eral,  and  received  from  him  a  promise  soon 
to  visit  Villa  Eden.  Pranken  was  glad  tor 
be  able  to  show  a  new  recruit  in  the  person 
of  Roland. 

As  evenine  came  on,  the  bright-colored 
lamps  were  hghted.  Suddenly  tnere  was  m 
firing  of  cannon,  a  beating  of  drums,  and  a 
shouting  of  huzaas,  in  honor  of  the  arrind 
of  the  Prince  from  his  estate  to  grace  tM 
banquet  of  the  officers.  Both  bands  strodr 
up,  **  Hail  to  the  Chief,"  and  all  was  re- 
joicing. Happiest  of  the  whole  company, 
perhaps,  was  Sonnenkamp,  who  had  heett 
presented  to  the  Prince  and  received  a  few 
commonplace  words  from  him.  Though- 
the  words  were  nothing,  the  world  had  seett 
the  Prince  speak  with  nim  and  give  him  m- 
friendly  greeting. 

They  drove  back  to  the  capital  in  a  high 
state  of  deliffht.  The  colored  lamps  kept' 
shining  and  the  music  sounding. 

The  next  morning  it  was  announced  in 
the  papers :  -* 

**  Yesterday  evening  the  cuirassiers  of  tlw 
miard  celebrated  their  annual  festivid  om 
Rudc^ph's  Hill.  His  Highness,  Prince  Lioon- 
hard,  graced  the  entertainment  with  hir 
presence.  Among  the  guests  was  Herr 
Sonnenkamp,  of  Villa  Eden,  with  his  highly- 
respected  family." 

OHAPTBR  TV, 
THB  PLACE  IS  TAKBX. 

Whilb  the  Sonnenkamp  family  was  at  the 
capital,  Eric  rode  to  Wolfsgarten.  He* 
had  fought  down  every  traitorous,  unholy^ 
thought  within  him,  or  rather  had  prevented 
such  from  rising,  and  thought  only  of  the 
obligation  that  rested  on  him  to  show  him 
appreciation  of  the  noble  friendship  wlncli 
Bella  had  certainly  manifested  towards  hin^ 
by  speaking  to  her  of  the  excellence  and* 
truly  admirable  elevation  of  her  husbandV 
character.  That  was  hit  sole  purpose,  attd 
with  a  clear  and  happy  spirit  he  rode  on  Ue 
wav. 

He  found  Clodwig  alone,  Bella 
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driTen  out  to  make  a  Tisit.  Clodwig  was 
clad  to  have  Eric  for  once  all  to  himseif ;  in 
UHmer  visits  he  had  too  often  had  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  boy,  while  Eric  walked 
with  Bella.  Clodwig  told  of  the  son  of  a 
friend  of  his,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at 
Naples,  who  had  come  to  pursue  under  Ins 
guidance  the  study  of  hosbandry  in  Ck^r- 
Biany.  The  fact  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  prodncinc^  a 

nt  moral  and  economic  effect.  The 
owners  would  have  to  increase  their  own 
resources,  as  well  as  those  of  the  soil ;  from 
mere  landowners  they  must  become  bus- 
JMindmen.  The  young  Prince,  like  most 
other  princes,  had  been  a  little  wild  in 
l^iris*  but  there  were  the  germs  of  good  in 
him,  and  a  power  of  will  which  encouraged 
|he  most  &vorable  hopes.  A  sort  of  sacred 
^eal  for  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  to  the 
Vc^wer  classes  was  not  uncommon  among  the 
Russians,  and  often  took  such  strong  pos- 
session of  the  gay  and  dissipated  as  to  re- 
.Qftll  the  conversion  of  those  saints  we  are 
toid  of,  who,  from  the  wildest  debauchees, 
bare  suddenly  been  made  conscious  of  their 
monX  responsibilities. 

**  But  be  on  your  ffuard,^  he  said,  as  if 
mstructing  Eric.  **  No  aristocracy  in  the 
vorid  is  so  eager  for  knowledge  as  that  of 
Koesia ;  but  unhappily  their  z&$X  and  aspir- 
ations run  themselves  out  in  a  year  or  two, 
^nd  they  easily  fall  back  into  lazy  indiffer- 
ence. They  have  a  great  talent  for  imita- 
tion, but  bow  persevering  it  will  be,  or 
vbether  they  can  produce  anything  new, 
remains  to  be  proved.  Perhaps  this  free- 
ia^  of  the  serfs  is  a  great  moral  turning- 
pomt.'' 

Eric  thought  it  a  glorious  proof  of  the 
free  spirit  of  the  age,  that  this  enfranchise- 
ment was  the  work  not  of  the  clergy,  whose 
office  it  ini^ht  seem  peculiarly  to  be,  but  of 
pure  and  simple  humanity,  having  no  eccle- 
nasdcal  stamp. 

"That  idea  had  not  occurred  to  me,** 
answertKl  Clodwig,  expressing  his  gratitude 
in  word  and  .tone. 

The  two  men  were  still  engaged  in  far- 
venching  discussions  concerning  the  power 
of  the  spirit,  and  Clodwig  was  just  express- 
ing his  pain  at  the  power  which  brute  force 
exercises  over  the  spirit,  so  much  greater 
than  man  is  willing  to  acknowledge  to  him- 
self, when  Bella  entered.  Her  face  flowed 
as  she  greeted  Eric;  and  her  companion,  an 
elegant  but  rather  blas^looking  young  man, 
gave  him  a  gracious  salutation.  Ue  was 
glad,  he  said,  that  Eric  spoke  French  so 
ioently,  for  his  own  Grerman  was  very 
clumsy ;  and  he  added  that  Eric's  French 
;  was  apparent  in  his  accent,  which 


was  such  as  onlyaFrendi  tongue  was  capa- 
ble of. 

Afler  separating  for  a  short  time,  the 
party  reassembled  for  a  second  breakfast 
in  the  room  opening  on  the  garden. 

Clodwig  must  luive  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  Russian  the  advantages  he  would 
draive  from  -intercourse  with  Eric,  for  the 
^oung  roan  addressed  him  at  once  by  say- 
ing, **  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  would 
let  me  learn  something  from  you.*^ 

Ue  said  it  so  confidingly,  and  with  so 
much  of  a  child's  submission,  that  Eric  gave 
him  his  hand,  sayin?,  — 

**  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  able  to  learn  some- 
thing from  you  too." 

••Except  whist,  which  every  one  says  I 
play  exceedingly  well,  I  am  afraid  there  is 
nothing  to  be  learned  from  me,"  laughed 
the  Russian. 

Then,  as  a  man  who  at  once  looks  to  the 
producers  for  a  knowledge  of  the  products 
of  a  country,  he  said,  — 

••  I  hear  that  philosophy  has  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  Germany ;  can  you  tell  me  any 
reason  for  the  fact  P** 

Clodwig  nodded;  tbe  topic  was  well 
chosen,  and  the  question  modestly  put. 

Eric  suggested  as  his  opinion,  without 
having  any  definite  information  to  give  oa 
the  subject,  that  perhaps  philosophy  was 
regarded  less  as  a  separate  science,  and  had' 
become  the  groundwork  of  all  the  sciences. 
<•  A^s  you  of  opinion,"  asked  the  Prince, 
••  that  the  categorical  imperative  of  Kant,  and 
the  French  Revolution,  have  tended  to  the 
same  results  ?  " 

Belk  laid  back  her  head,  and  looked  up 
into  the  blue  sky.  The  men  were  entering 
upon  themes  which,  in  deference  to  her, 
ought  to  be  postponed  to  another  time,  but 
she  would  be  patient  and  listen. 

Eric  explained  that  the  principle  of  ELant, 
••  So  act  that  you  can  wish  the  rule  of  your 
actions  to  be  thd  rule  of  all  human  actions,'* 
established  the  same  ideal  as  the  French 
Revolution,  with  its  equalit}r  before  the  law ; 
there  are  to  be  no  more  privileged  classes. 

••  But  does  not  this  equality  destroy  all 
greatness,  all  genius  ?  "  aslced  the  Russian. 

Bella  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  for 
breaking  her  silence,  and  quicxly  choosing 
her  side,  she  added :  — 

••  I  would  go  further,  and  ask  if  richly 
endowed  natures  do  not  make  new  laws  in 
the  intellectual  and  political  world,  as  well 
as  the  sesthetic." 

Clodwig  smiled  to  hear  his  wife  thus  trot- 
ting out  her  hobby-horse,  but  Eric  answered, 
smilingly,  —  "  That  is  the  miserable  mistake 
for  which  Jesuitism  in  the  Church,  and  fri- 
volity in  the  worid,  are  equally  answerable. 
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Peculiar  natures  have  been  granted  by  the 
world,  and  have  come  to  cUim  for  them- 
selves, certain  exceptional  privileges  and 
immunities,  which,  if  generally  allowed, 
would  be  subversive  of  human  society. 
Wliat  are  called  superior  natures  have 
greater  respousibilitics  than  others,  but  no 
exceptional  rishts.  Before  Ood  and  the 
mortu  sense  of  humanity,  we  are  all  equal, 
as  Christianity  exhaustively  expresses  in  the 
words,  *  we  are  all  children  of  God.'  Chil- 
dren are  equal  before  their  father.  But  the 
Church  grants  indulgences ;  the  State,  rights 
of  primogeniture ;  sophistiy,  moral  exemp- 
tions. "No  single  man  of  iron  will  come  to 
establish  the  new  kingdom  of  enuality ;  the 
kingdom  is  at  hand ;  its  road  is  the  iron  rail, 
its  horse  is  the  steam. ^ 

**  You  speak  well ;  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  have  made  ^our  acquaintance," 
said  the  Prince  to  Enc.  **  I  pray  you  to 
come  often  to  see  me ;  or  will  you  let  me 
oome  to  you  P  ^ 

Eric,  wko,  in  his  excitement,  had  said 
more  than  he  intended,  expressed  his  thanks, 
tayiug  at  the  same  time  that  he  must  conse- 
crate his  time  and  strength  to  his  pupil. 
He  was  angrv  with  himself  at  thus  speaking 
out  his  whole  heart  on  every  occasion,  in- 
stead of  adopting  the  light  conversational 
tone  of  society.  He  thought  he  knew  what 
the  3roung  noble  meant  by  his  compliment. 
A  beautiful  way  of  speaking,  indeed !  A  now 
dish,  a  new  sauce,  new  music,  charming  ca- 
pricciosl  None  but  a  fool  would  expose 
the  treasures 'of  his  heart  to  them. 

Eric  was  struck  with  the  expression  of 
Bella*s  iace;  it  was  set  and  hard.  What 
have  I  done,  she*  thought,  that  be  should 
read  me  such  a  lesson  about  no  one  claim- 
ing exemption  fVom  the  rule  of  morality  ? 
She  was  thoroughly  angry,  and  with  diffi- 
culty forced  a  smile  to  her  face.  She  soon 
controlled  herself,  however,  and  managed 
to  make  the  two  young  men  enter  upon  a 
little  passage  of  arms  before  her. 

The  Prince  had  the  advantage  of  Eric  in 
a  knowled^  of  current  events,  and  in  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  world.  Eric  readily 
granted  the  victory  to  be  on  his  opponent's 
side  in  many  instances. 

As  they  were  walking  m  the  garden,  the 


Prince  leaning  familiariy  on  Erie's  arm,  he 
asked  if  Eric  was  acquainted  with  Herr 
Weidmann,  to  whom  Clodvig  intended  to 
send  him. 

Eric  replied  that  be  had  only  seen  him 
onoe  or  twice,  but  that  he  was  universalljr 
esteemed. 

**  If  you  should  happen  to  have  any  friend 
like  yourself,"  said  the  Prince,  pressing 
Eric's  ariu  as  he  spoke,  **if  you  should 
know  any  one  whom  you  could  recommend 
to  be  my  guide  and  instructor,  I  could  malea 
provision  tor  him  for  life,  or — excuse  the 
question  — would  you  yourself  perhaps  — ?  ** 

Eric  declined  the  honor,  but  promised  to 
bear  the  subject  of  an  instructor  in  mind. 

Bella  joined  them,  and  Eric  walked  by 
the  side  of  the  other  two,  his  iniud  agitated 
by  a  vaiiety  of  emotions.  He  had  poudered 
so  carefully  on  the  best  way  of  drawing  hiiv- 
self  and  Bella  back  from  that  dangerotM 
boundary  line  of  friendship,  and  here  \m 
pains  had  been  thrown  away,  for  another 
alreadv  bccupied  his  place.  His  vanity  w«t. 
secretly  wounded  that  this  man  of  the  worid, 
with  his  prettily-dressed  nothings,  should  it 
once  have  become  a  ^;reater  favorite  than  iio 
with  his  tiresome  solidities  and  all  his  his- 
torical luggage.  At  heart  he  was  indignwH 
at  Belbi's  familiarity  with  the  Russian,  and 
a  strange  confusion  of  feeling  arose  withi« 
him.  Should  he  be  glad  to  think  this  wo* 
man  nothing  but  a  coquette,  trifling  now 
with  one  man  and  now  with  another  P  or  did 
Bella  thus  act  onl^  to  make  loss  marked 
her  intimacy  with  himself,  which  she  desired 
not  to  display  before  others  P 

His  mind  was  harassed  by  opposite  emo* 
tions ;  one  moment  he  was  glad  of*  the  lee^ 
son  he  had  received,  for  now  he  could  eo 
back  to  his  work  with  an  unburdened  mind ; 
the  next  he  was  again  angry  with  himself 
for  his  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  polite  soci* 
ety. 

The  Doctor's  arrival  changed  as  usual  tho 
current  of  the  conversation.  One  sharp 
glance  embraced  Bella,  £>io,  and  the  Run* 
sian,  and  seemed  to  reveal  to  him  their  r»* 
spective  positions.  Bella  and  the  Doctor 
always  had  a  little  private  warfare  going  oa 
between  them 
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A  HABSH  JUDCfMBNT. 

The  Doctor  desired  Eric  to  tie  his  horse 
to  the  back  of  the  carriage,  and  drive  with 
him  part  way  to  the  villa. 

Wnen  the  two  were  seated  together,  the 
Doctor  began,  after  first  puffing  out  a  long 
breath:  — 

**  A  beautifal  woman  is  Countess  Bella, 
wad  a  clever.  She  loves  her  parrot,  which, 
Aiparently,  is  allowed  to  fly  at  liberty  in 
the  forest,  but  must  return  obedienUy  to  his 
mistresses  shoulder.^ 

'*  Permit  me  one  observation,^  interrupted 
Eric.  '*  I  have  noticed  that  here  in  the 
^oantrv/and  wherever  the  society  is  limited, 
the  conversation  is  apt  to  turn  upon  a  third 
person,  and  ^nerally— ^not  in  your  case, 
pschaps,  but  m  the  case  of  most  persons 
whom  I  have  heard  talk — in  a  not  very 
duri^able  way.  Do  you  not  eonsider  this 
m  proof  of  narrowness,  or  whatever  else 
llf  that  nature  you  majr  ch(k>pe  to  call  itP  " 

The  Doctor  perceived  that  Eric  was 
^sinclined  to  parsue  this  subject,  but  he 
nevertheless  replied :  — 

*'  The  human  race  affords  the  most  abun- 
^nt  material  fbr  conversation,  and  of  that 
rsce  the  most  inexhatfstible  matter  is  fur- 
nished by  the  vartetv  woman.  I  am  not 
meaning  now  to  speak  of  Bella,  but  of  my- 
lelf.  i  have  discovered  in  this  woman  an 
entirely  new  variety.** 

•*  with  your  permission,  honored  Herr 
Doctor,  the  Counsess  seems  to  be  in  perfect 
health." 

"Did  you  never  know  Fran  Bella  be- 
tbreP** 

••  But  slightly,"  said  Eric  reluctantly. 

'*  I,  however,  knew  her  well.  She  made  a 
marriage  of  convenience,  as  many  others 
have  done,  and  I  think  none  the  worse  of 
her  for  it.  My  opinion  on  such  matters  dif- 
fhrs  from  that  of  most  men.  The  Countess 
h  modest  as  far  as  her  talents  are  concerned, 
but  is  proud  of  hef  morality.  I  happen  to 
fcDow  that  she  told  the  Count  before  tne  be- 
trothal, that  she  was  too  insignificant  for 
tim«  was,  in  fact,  not  worthy  of  him.  In 
regard  to  intellect,  her  modesty  was  sincere, 
tiiouzh  somewhat  exaggeratedly  expressed. 
She  has  talent,  but  no  soul ;  she  is  all 
reasoning,  no  solid  food.  But  morally  this 
confession  was  perfectly  true ;  morality  with 
her  is  only  propriety." 

*•  I  must  beg  you  —  "  interposed  Eric. 

••And  I  must  beg  vou,"  broke  in  the 
Doctor,  **  to  let  me  finish  my  sentence. 
Her  morality  I  mean  is  that  of  the  world, 
which  considers  only  the  outward  marriage  | 
ettendal,  and  knows  no  relation  of 


riage  save  a  rdation  of  the  outward  tie. 
To  Count  Clodwig,  purity  and  beauty  are  a 
law ;  every  sin  against  tliem  offends  his  na* 
tnre ;  he  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  smallest 
violation  of  them,  even  it'  no  mortal*  eye 
should  detect  it." 

In  the  pause  which  ensued.  Ericas  heart 
beat  hard.  Was  the  man  describing  Clod- 
wig*s  purity,  in  order  to  show  him  how^asa 
would  be  the  slightest  approach  to  injuring 
or  betraying  such  a  friend  ? 

The  Doctor  continued :  — 

•*A  man  can  receive  no  hiaher  honor 
than  that  of  being  Clodwig^s  friend.  I  do 
not  love  the  aristocracy ;  nay,  I  may  even 
say  I  hate  them ;  bbt  in  this  Count  Clod- 
mg  there  is  a  nobleness  which  perhaps  can 
only  come  to  perfection  through  the  foster* 
ing  care  of  generations,  and  cannot  bo  fully 
developed  among  us  commoners,  where 
everythii)§  is  a  fresh  conquest  smelling  of 
the  new  varnish,  which  is  always  likely  to 
crack  away.  There  is  a  steady,  even  tem- 
perature about  Clodwig,  never  amounting 
to  a  hot  blaze,  but  lUways  a  beneficent 
warmth.  You  see  I  have  learned  from  yon 
to  make  illustrations,"  he  said  playfully^ 
then  continued,  more  seriously :  — 

• '  His  one  passion  is  for  rest,  which  makes 
it  the  more  remarkable  that  he  should  have 
sacrificed  so  much  of  it  for  your  sake.  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  wicked  world  in  pro* 
nonncing  Countess  Bella  to  be  a  very  dragon 
of  Tirtue.  .  On  the  contrary,  she  must  mive 
every  week,  or  every  month  at  farthest,  some 
fiur  name  to  destroy,  or,  better,  some  ^ilty. 
person  to  use  her  cat^s  daws  upon ;  like  a 
well-trained  hound,  she  likes  best  to  attack  a 
poor  hare  in  the  eyes ;  then  she  is  satisfied, 
perfectly  polite  and  obliging,  harming  no- 
body,  for  she  is  not  really  cruel  and  pitiless. 
She  speaks  very  kindly  of  any  one  so  long  as 
he  is  unfortunate ;  when  people  are  humUed 
she  readily  pardons  them;  as  soon  as  a 
man  is  sick  she  is  most  kindly  disposed 
towards  him,  but  as  long  as  he  keeps  well 
he  need  expect  nothing  but  severity  from 
her.  She  has  beautifuland  abundant  hair, 
but  that  does  not  please  her  so  much  as  the 
being  able  to  tell  of  this  woman  or  that,  how 
many  pounds  of  false  hair  she  wears.  If 
she  can  say  that  any  woman  is  scrofulous, 
she  is  quite  happy ;  for  she  would  have  only 
the  Prankens  perfectly  sound.  Once  let  her 
make  an  assertion,  and  she  never  retreats 
from  it ;  better  that  her  husband,  Pranken, 
the  whole  world,  should  be  illogical,  than 
that  she  should  be  mistaken.  Bella  von 
Wolfsgarten  never  allows  herself  to  be  mis* 
taken.  She  has  never  worn  an  unbecom- 
ing; dress,  has  never  said  a  word  which 
might  not  be  engraved  upon  stone.    That 
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«he  calls  charactor ;  that  she  calls  strength, 
—  never  to  confess  to  a  mistake.  Let  the* 
logic  of  the  whole  world  go  to  the  deTii  first ! 
She  can  make  the  eggs  dance  nicely  in  con* 
tersation.  Did  you  ever  receive  one  of  her 
dainty  little  notes?  She  can  dance  even 
upon  paper  with  the  most  supple  grace«" 

Eric  passed  his  hand  across  his  brow ;  he 
no  linger  knew  where  ho  was.  The  Doc- 
tor threw  away  a  half-smoked  cigar,  and 
continued :  — 

**  The  wicked  world  hopes,  and,  alas  I  its 
hopes  cannot  be  fulfilled  without  stabbing 
our  noble  Clod  wig  to  the  heart,  — it  hopes 
that  this  dragon  of  virtue  will  one  day  find 
its  unsaintly  George.  But  that  would  hare 
to  be  a  man  whose  ambition  is,  as  we  aay, 
to  be  successful  with  the  women  {  not  one 
to  whom  the  words  love,  maffnanimity,  as- 
piration, are  realities,  and  who  could  not 
use  them  as  a  cloak  for  other  en4|." 

Eric  knew  not  what  to*  answer.  He 
denched  his  fist  to  keep  himself  still,  for  he 
iblt  himself  trembling. 

The  Doctor  pulled  a  string  which  brought 
the  drag  against  the  wh^l;  the  wa^n 
went  creaking  and  scraping  down  the  hill ; 
they  looked  over  the  precipice,  at  the  bottom 
tf  which  a  little  brook  was  babbling  over 
rocks.  Such  an  abyss  had  opened  l>efore 
Eric.  When  they  were  driving  again  com- 
fortably through  the  Talley,  the  Doctor 
resumed :  — 

••  When  I  say  the  wicked  world,  I  am 
not  using"  merely  a  figure  of  speech.  I 
jnust  explain  to  yon  wluit  this  new  variety 
is  that  I  have  discovered  in  Frau  Bella.  It 
is  this.  There  have  been,  and  there  exist 
still,  many  women  who  are,  or  who  imagine 
themselves  to  be,  no  matter  which,  very 
unhappy,  or  consider  themselves  rery  un- 
fortunate because  they  have  such  inferior 
husbands,  —  men  who  love  horses,  dogs,  and 
such  like,  while  they  themsdves  are  lofly. 
Unappreciated,  ethereal  souls.  This  new 
variety,  however,  which  Fran  Bella  repre- 
sents, is  different.  She  is  unhappy  because 
of  the  greatness  of  her  husband.  Had  she 
one  of  those  well-trained  puppets  which  are 
in  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  wearine  a 
court-dress,  she  miffht  be  unhappv,  but 
lolVily  so ;  she  conld  look  upon  herself  as  a 
fiiir  flower-crowned  victim,  suffer  with  pa- 
tience, bewail  her  fate,  be  on  a  pinnacle 
m  fact,  a  being  ever  debarred  from  the  no- 
blest emotions  of  the  heart.  But  by  the 
side  of  the  husband  she  has,  she  g^ws  con- 
stantly more  odious,  more  insignificant. 
He  humiliates  her  by  casting  her  into  the 
shade ;  nay,  more :  by  condemninff  her  im- 
mature ideas  only  by' a  raising  of  his  eye- 
brows.   In  fact, — she  does  not,  I  think, 


acknowledge  it  to  herself,  —  she  hates  her 
husband  for  making  solemn  earnest  of  her 
li^ht  trilling  with  intellectual  and  moral 
things;  he  compels  her  to  acknowledge 
mistakes  and  foliies,  and  severely  enough  it 
he  punished  for  doing  so.  I  understand 
now  the  fable  of  the  Harpies.  The  modem 
harpies  besmear  every  noble  thought  till  it 
becomes  unpalatable  and  nauseous;  an4 
thus  must  Ciodwig  wrestle  and  fight  for  the 
common  daily  bread  of  the  spirit.  With 
all  this,  she  is  not  without  nobleness ;  fih% 
likes  to  help  the  sick,  only  is  somewhat 
despotic  in  recommending  her  remedies* 
But  do  you  know  what  the  most  dangerous 
thine  about  Frau  Bella  is  ? '' 

*' Indeed  I  do  not;  I  cannot  imagioQ 
what  climax  you  have  yet  to  reach." 

**  A  very  simple  one.  We  hear  the  devi) 
talked  about  in  the  churches^  but  in  these 
days  he  appears  as  a  very  complaisant| 
very  noble  and  self-sacrificing  demon,  who 
comes  to  us  and  says,  —  Here,  you  are  tbit 
friend  of  this  woman ;  avail  yourself  of  hev 
esteem  for  you,  her  confidence  in  you,  to 
put  her  in  the  right  frame  of  mind;  yoit 
must  teach  her  to  appreciate  her  husband, 
to  honor  him  as  he  desires  to  be  honored. 
This  sophistical  demon  seems  to  be  very 
subtle,  but  is  really  the  clumsiest  of  aUj 
for  never  did  one  human  being  learn  to 
value  another,  least  of  all,  a  wife  her  hus* 
band,  through  a  third  ^rson^s  mfiuence. 
There  is  a  final  impube  of  life,  and  a  final 
impulse  of  loye,  which  must  come  from 
the  person  himself;  and  where  that  doea 
not  exist,  the  tongues  of  angels  would  be 
employed  in  vain.  Have  you  seen  the  head 
of  Medusa  ?  The  ancients  esteemed  the 
victory  over  Medusa  to  be  the  (p^eatest 
achieyement  of  Theseus ;  she  is  poisonous 
beauty.  In  ancient  times  she  hardened 
men  to  stone,  in  modem,  she  softens  them 
into  effeminacy.    I  have  a  special  hatred 

X'nst  this  Frau  Belhi:  dp  you  know 
,  ?  Because  she  makes  a  lu'pocrite 
of  me  every  time  I  go  to  Wolfsgarten* 
I  have  no  business  to  l^  so  polite  as  I  ant 
to  her ;  and  the  fact  that  I  am  so,  out  of 
regard  to  Ciodwig,  is  no  excuse.  No  one 
has  such  a  bad  e&ct  upon  me  as  this  Frau 
Bella ;  she  makes  a  h}'poGrite  of  me,  and 
she  kindles  in  me  such  a  passion  for  dcstruc* 
tion  as  I  had  not  thought  mvself  capable  of. 
She  is  a  quack  doctress.  ff  I  prescribe  a 
medicine,  she  always  knows  beforehand  what 
I  am  going  to  prescribe.  Medicinally  1 
have  pTQtiy  much  broken  down  her  preten- 
sions, but  intellectually  she  has  more  than 
ever.  She  has  family  medicines  and  figures 
of  speech  at  her  tongue^s  end,  as  if  she  had 
beeA  a  deep  student,  ^(hereas  the  root  of 
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Ker  w^le  natore  is  want  of  reverence,  an 
impertinent  meddling  with  every  subject; 
Ibr  everyUiing  is  a  vain  show  to  her  mind ; 
the  has  no  respect  even  for  herself, 
knowing  that  she  is  herself  nothing  but  a 
vain  show.  One  deep-rooted  trait  in  her 
k  iuCTatitude.  Come  what  may  to  her, 
•he  wdl  still  be  ungrateful.  If  you  want  to 
•ee  the  exact  opposite  to  Bella,  look  at  the 
Major,  who  is  grateful  for  everything,  even 
Ibr  the  very  air  he  breathes.  That  old 
dnkl  of  a  Major  ^  seventy  years  old,  and 
Itts  not  yet  lost  faith  in  human  goodness. 
If  the  devil  incarnate  were  to  appear,  he 
wookl  find  something  ^ood  in  him ;  but  this 
Bella  is  without  principle.  A  man  may  be 
evft-mindedy  and  yet  have  strength  and  ac- 
tive powers  left  for  (ne  world^s  service; 
but  an  evil-minded  woman  is  wholly  evil 
and  only  evil.  Do  you  know  who  would 
bea  fit  mate  for  Frau  Bella?" 

**  I  know  noChing  about  it,**  eried  Erie  in 
despair ;  he  felt  as  if  he  most  jump  out  of 
the  wagon. 

"The  only  man  who  would  do  ibr  her, 
Ibe  only  man  capable  of  subduing  and  gov- 
erning this  whole  menagerie  which  bears 
ibe  name  of  Bella,  is  £&rr  Sonnenkan^; 
m  (act,  there  is  a  secret  sympathy  between 
them.'' 

Eric  was  glad  he  could  laugh;  but  the 
Doctor  continued :  -*- 

**  I  am  a  heretic*  my  young  fHend ;  I  be- 
lieve that  woman  is  an  inferior  variety  in 
the  human  race.  A  man  can  never  be  so 
bad  as  a  woman,  can  never  be  so  hypocriti- 
Cid.  For  the  latter  quality,  to  be  sure, 
womte  are  not  responsible,  having  been 
taught  from  childhood  that  the  world  cares 
tnkf  for  appearances.  But  the  main  de- 
fect is,  that  they  have  no  broad  humanity ; 
tfiey  do  not  go  down  to  the  first  principles 
from  which  all  things  start;  they  regard 
everything  as  being  sewed  and  colored,  in 
Ibe  same  way  that  their  hats  and  man- 
tifias  are  by  the  mantuamakers.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  stand  uiJder  the  curse  of 
the  beasts:  they  cannot  heartily  rejoice 
with  another ;  slander  is  a  peculiar  symp- 
tom of  blood-thirstiness.  Throughout  all 
nature,  the  female  is  the  crudest.''^ 

Eric  sat  stilt  and  heard  all  this  talked  at 
him.  When  they  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  Doctor  was  to  set  out,  the  good 
man  puffed  out  another  long  breath,  and 
add,  his  fiice   glowing  with  his  eamest- 


**  Now  I  feel  better.  I  have  been  chok- 
ing with  this  for  a  long  while.  Thank  you 
finr  bavins  listened  so  patiently.  Young 
friend,**  be  continued,  laying  his  hand 
UDdly  on  Erie's  shonlder,  *'I  am  angry 


with  the  poets,  who,  from  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  women,  have  dressed  up  this 
clever  show-woman.  If  I  have  said  too 
much  of  Fran  Bella,  as  is  possible,  I  yet 
pray  you  to  keep  in  mind  the  truths  I 
nave  told  of  her,  which  I  have  not  exag- 
gerated, and  which  I  am  ready  any  moment 
to  maintain.'' 

Eric  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  but  did 
not  mount ;  he  travelled  on,  lost  in  thou^t. 
That  he  should  have  heard  such  things 
against  Bella,  and  should  have  so  poorTv 
defended  her,  pained  him.  With  a  look 
almost  of  devotion  he  gazed  upward  to  the 
cloudless  heaven  above  him ;  he  would  keep 
himself  free  from  the  guilt  of  palliating  bis 
own  faults.  His  heart  turned  to  Koiand, 
and  something  within  him  said,  I  hope 
from  this  time  to  be  worthy  tot  educate  a 
human  being;  for  never  again  shall  any 
criminal  trifling  with  thoughts  and  feelings 
have  place  in  me.  I  was  vain;  I  was 
pleated  at  appearing  brilliant,  at  beir^ 
praised  by  a  nandsome  woman,  at  feeling 
the  light  touch  of  her  warm  glove  upon  my 
hand.  No  such  man  should  dare  to  say» 
I  will  in  all  purity  educate  a  human  being. 
I  hope  now  I  am  a  man  who  con. 

With  a  feeling  of  inward  happiness  he 
pursued  his  way  and  reached  the  villa. 

A  telegram  was  awaiting  him,  saving  that 
the  famdy  would  spend  the  night  in  the 
capital. 

Eric  was  alone. 

p  CHAPTBB  yi. 

▲  BECSIPT  FOR  THE  FIKST  mSTALMENT 
OF  SALARY. 

Frau  Cerbs  expressed  herself  in  the 
morning  strongly  disinclined  to  return  to 
the  villa.  The  me  on  Rudolph's  hill  still 
floated  before  her  fancy,  and  she  wanted  to 
have  another  just  like  it  to-day.  She  ur^d 
the  CabinetsrSthin  at  least  to  go  back  with 
her  to  the  villa  and  make  her  a  visit.  The 
invitation  was  declined,  but  a  visit  promised 
at  an  early  date. 

Frau  deres  was  so  much  out  of  spirits, 
that  to  cheer  her  up  Sonnenkamp  made 
Pranken  sit  in  the  carriage  with  her,  while 
he  drove  with  Roland.  When  he  was  alone 
with  his  son,  be  quesdoned  him  on  all  kinds 
of  subjects ;  hQ  even  went  sci  far  as  to  ask 
him  how  often  Eric  visited  the  Countess 
Bella,  and  whether  they  often  took  walka 
alone  together. 

Roland  was  perplexed; 

On  the  road  they  overtook  the  saddle* 
horses,  which  had  been  sent  homewards  in 
advance  of  the  party.  The  horses  were 
wholly  enveloped  in  coverings,  so  that  only 
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their  eyes  and  feet  were  ylBible.  Socinen-. 
kamp  ordered  a  halt  to  be  made ;  the  crea- 
tures^ great  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  singabur 
expression  on  their  master  from  under  their 
close  coverings.  He  severely  reprimanded 
one  of  the  ^ooms,  whom  he  had  seen  at  a 
distance  sitting  on  one  of  the  horses  instead 
of  walking  by  the  animates  side.  The  next 
act  of  disobedience  should  lose  the  man  his 
phice.  As  they  drove  on,  Roland  made  the 
remark  that  these  horses  were  better  clothed 
than  many  men. 

Sonnenkamp  threw  a  sidelong  glance  of 
surprise  at  his  son,  but  made  no  answer. 

All  at  once  Roland  beckoned  to  the 
driver  to  stop.  Ue  had  noticed  by  the 
road-side  the  teamster,  employed  in  carting 
the  stone  bottles  to  the  mineral-spring, 
whom  he  had  walked  with  on  that  eventful 
night.  Alighting,  Roland  held  out  his  hand 
•  to  the  man  and  requested  him  to  tell  the 
hostler,  when  he  met  him,  that  he  was  inno- 
cent ;  whereupon  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the 
carriage,  the  teamster  all  the  while  staring 
afler  him,  while  his  father  desired  him  to 
tell  him  more  about  the  strange  rencontre. 

Roland  related  all  he  knew,  not  omitting 
the  legend  of  the  laughing  sprite ;  but  the 
story  about  this  sprite  seemed  to  have  no 
effect  upon  Sonnenkamp^s  risibles;  and 
when  Roland  remaakod,  that  he  liked  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  life  of  poor  peo- 
ple battling  with  abject  misery,  Sonnen- 
kamp whistled  the  inaudible  tune  to  him- 
self. At  the  same  time,  the  more  Roland 
talked,  the  more  surprised  did  his  ^ther 
appear  at  the  mental  activity  of  the  lad ; 
and  the  conversation  in  the  old  castle,  after 
Claus  had  questioned  him,  was  brought  back 
to  his  mind  with  strange  associations  and 
connections. 

Sonnenkamp  was  inwardly  debating  what 
to  do.  To  dismiss  Eric  on  the  spot  would 
not  answer,  on  Roland's  account ;  such  per- 
emptory dismissal  might  only  moke  him 
cling  all  the  more  obstinately  to  his  errone- 
*ous  views  and  tendencies.  Besides,  it 
would  be  ill-advised  to  bring  about  a  rup- 
ture with  Eric,  on  account  of  the  Cabinets- 
riithin,  especisily  since  she  had  expressed 
herself  strongly  on  the  point  of  procuring^ 
the  assistance  of  Ericas  mother ;  above  all 
else,  however,  Clodwig  had  to  be  consid- 
ered, for  the  Qpnnection  witb  Clodwig  was 
not  Pranken's,  but  Eric's  work,  and  Cl^wig 
was^tUe  most  powerful  ally  in  the  execution 
of  the  plan. 

Sonnenkamp  was  actuated  by  a  twofold 
jealousy :  the  clergy  had  taken  one  child 
from  him ;  this  time,  a  man  of  the  world  was 
on  the  point  of  taking  away  the  other.  Ue 
did  not  disapprove  in  direct  terms  of  Eric's 


ideas,  he  merely  Cautioned  his  son  at  to 
there  being  no  need  of  such  utter  submis* 
sion  to  a  paid  person,  adding  that  he  saw 
no  necessity  of  bis  fretting  too  much  about 
his  studies,  which  might  do  well  enough  for 
people  who  had  to  nght  their  way  in  life, 
but  certainly  ^not  for  a  young  man  who 
required  just  about  knowledge  enough  to 
be  able  to  express  an  opinion  of  his  own. 
He  admonished  his  son  not  to  allow  his 
life  to  be  disturbed  by  ^ntasies ;  and  found 
it  an  easy  task  once  more  to  make  the  glit* 
ter  of  a  soldier's  life  in  the  capital  appear 
very  attractive  to  him. 

Boon  after  the  first  salutations  were 
exchanged,  Sonnenkamp  enquired  of  Erie 
where  he  had  been  Uie  day  before ;  putting 
this  question  rery  much  like  a  master^ 
whose  servant's  time  is  by  right  his  own, 
and  who  is*  therefore  justified  in  demandiag 
a  proper  account  thereof. 

£nc  told  him  of  his  visit  to  Wolfsgartea, 
dwellinff  more  particularly  on  a  description 
of  the  Russian  prince. 

Sonnenkamp  smiled;  he  was  pleased  to 
see,  that  this  proud  virtue  knew  so  wett 
how  to  hide  his  deviations  from  the  straight 
path. 

Roland  was  evidently  inclined  to  break 
through  the  strict  discipline  which  £ri9 
had  introduced,  and  whicn  he  himself  had 
re-established ;  whenever  he  stayed  throngb 
a  lesson  hd  looked  sullen,  *the  instiga- 
tions of  his  father  be^nning  to  show  t&ir 
efifeot.  A  glance  at  Eric  frequently  would 
show  the  latter,  that  Roland  slmost  looked 
upon  him  as  his  jailor.  Hitherto  Roland 
had.  only  seen  things  with  Eric's  eyes,  and 
regarded  whatever  happened  to  him  as  if  ho 
were  expected  to  accept  it  for  Eric's  sake ; 
all  this  was  now  at  an  end.  In  the  dim 
distance  still  resounded  the  notes  of  mar- 
tial music  and  the  laughter  of  military  oA* 
cers  conversing  gaily. 

Eric  could  not  but  notice  this  change  in 
his  pupil;  it  made  him  feci  sad.  He 
coula  devote  all  his  energy  to  Roland. 
Roland  received  it  much  against  his  will ; 
and  since  he  no  longer  hesitated  to  rnani* 
fcst  his  displeasure,  his  ill-humor  of  old  re* 
turned  and  revived.  Again  and  again  the 
hardship  of  a  tutor's  profession  presented 
itself  to  Eric's  mind.  He  lived  the  past 
over  again.  In  his  garrison,  when  off 
duty,  he  had  lived  quietly  by  himself;  al 
the  parental  home  he  was  allowed  to  in* 
dulge  in  his  own  fancies,  his  molher  having 
been  habituated  by  his  fkther  to  the  belief* 
that  she  ousfat  to  wait  anietly  to  be  spoken 
to,  inasmuch  as  learned  men  ought  not  to 
be  dbtnrbed  in  their  reflections ;  and  Em 
had  been  treated  in  the  same  way :  be  was 
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>  dtstoTbed,  and  was  left  entirely  to  his 
OVB  thoughts.  Now,  boweTer,  at  table,  or 
w^ile  out  driving,  he  had  to  answer  the 
mnneroas  queries  of  both  pupil  and  father, 
who  were  food  of  asking  questions,  and 
)«ving  intricate  ones  solved  for  them.  For 
a  long,  long  time,  be  had  been  accustomed 
to  an  independent  life,  devoted  to  his  own 
mcatsl  improvement;  now,  however,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if,  together  with  his  state 
of  aervitude,  he  were  losing  himself,  as  if 
he  were  but  the  shadow  of  his  former  past, 
aad  nothing  new  nor  fresh  was  stirrine  in 
him,  while  all  his  former  thoughts  and  feel- 
iBflS  appeared  to  require  a  forcible  awak- 
esong.  Erie  mourned  over  his  mental  de- 
ctioe.  Formerly  he  had  hardly  dared  to 
confosa  to  himself,  that  &e  had  derived  new 
aniMation  and  pleasure  from  being  near 
Bellir^and  that  was  to  cease  henceforth. 
What  then  remained  for  him? 

He  stood  aghast  at  perceiving,  that  the 
wUe  sanctity  of  his  inner  self  had  been 
staked  on  another  being,  and  a  new  reve- 
lation came  to  him,  which  made  Sonnen- 
ksbm^s  dissatisfaction,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
popA,  appear  as  a  just  penalty.  He  re- 
doabledihis  zeal,  but  in  vam. 

.Ab  event,  seemingly  trifling,  and  of  a 
svprising  nature,  brought  the  disturbins 
elMKnts  to  a  crisis.  Sonnenkamp  paid 
Eiie  the  first  instalment  of  his  salary  in 
Rc^and^s  presence,  looking  all  the  while  tri- 
tnnphantly  at  his  son.  Eric  trembled,  but 
cniddy  recovered  his  self-control.  He  took 
m  gold  and  advanced  a  step  or  two  to- 
wanu  the  window  at  which  Roland  was 
stending.  Sonnenkamp  supposed,  for  a 
mooieot,  Uiat  he  was  going  to  throw  the 
gold  out  of  the  window,  but  Eric  said,  in  a 
e  of  forced  composure :  — 
'Boland,  take  my  pay  and  carry  the 
Dey  to  my  room.  There  yon  may  wait 
for  me.'*  ^ 

RoUad  took  the  ^old,  looking  confusedly 
at  Us  father  and  Enc. 

**  Do  me  the  favor  of  carrying  that  gold 
to  my  room,"  repeated  Eric.  **  And  now 
go«^  Roland  went.  He  carried  the  money 
as  if  it  were  a  heavy  burden,  and  repaired 
to  Erie's  room,  where  he  deposited  it  on 
the  table.  He  then  turned  to  go,  when 
the  thought  suddenly  occurred  to  nim,  that 
he  ought  also  to  watch  it ;  he  was  on  the 
pont  of  locking  the  room,  when  he  remera- 
oered,  that  Enc  had  ordered  him  to  wait 
for  his  coming.  He  stood  there,  while 
ever3rthing  seemed  to  be  whirling  around. 
What  had  happened? 

Suddenly  rranken  came  in  to  bid  him 
rood-bye.  He  congratulated  Roland  upon 
ma  speedy  deliverance  from  Eric.    Then 


only  did  he  realize  what  had  happened,  and 
what  was  to  follow.  Prankcn  referred 
slightinglv  to  Eric,  as  to  a  man  to  whom  he 
might  make  certain  concessions  from  sheer 
pity.  Merrily  he  bade  Roland  farewell.  Af- 
ter he  had  gone.  Roland  felt  thai  he  could  no 
longer  have  any  love  for  Fran  ken,  and 
realized  a  sense  of  loss;  he  quietly  re- 
mained standing  at  the  table,  looKing  down 
upon  the  money  before  him.  In  a  childlike 
way  he  began  to  count  the  sum  Eric  had 
received.  For  what  length  of  time  had  he 
received  it?  He  could  not  make  it  out, 
and  turned  an^ly  aside  to  look  out  of  the 
window.  Behind  him  on  the  table  lay  the 
money;  he  felt  as  if  somebody  near  him 
were  whispering  all  the  time:  Forget  me 
not ! 

Meanwhile  Eric  was  still  in  the  room 
with  Sonnenkamp,  who,  with  an  air  of  great 
astonishment,  said,— 

*'  You  are  wantonly  destroying  all  attach- 
ment between  us.** 

Eric  replied,  that  he  might  perhaps  have 
chosen  a  more  appropriate  time,  and  that 
nothing  but  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  paid  had  compelled  him  to  act  as  he 
had  Qone. 

••  Have  I  hurt  your  feelings  ?  ^ 

**1  am  not  very  sensitive.  I  appreciate 
money  as  far  as  it  deserves  to  appreciated 
and  am  always  pleased  at  receiving  my  hon- 
est wages.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I 
love  your  son  more  than — no  matter !  there 
is  no  standard  to  measure  love  by,  —  it  can 
only  be. measured  by  itself." 

**  I  am  obliged  to  you." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;   allow    me  to 
finish  my  sentence.     Just  because  I  love  , 
your  son,  I  prefer  to  have  the  blame  fall 
upon  me  rather  than  upon  his  father." 

••Upon  me?" 

^•Yes,  sir.  I  might  have  paid  you  back 
for  the  way  in  whidi  you  paid  me  off  in  my 
pupiPs  presence;  I  might  nave  told  you  that 
free  labor — I  abstain  from  using  the  word 
love,  and  simply  confine  myself  to  refer  to 
such  work  as  one  man  will  do  freely  for  an- 
other—  can  never  be  paid.  I  suppressed 
my  feelings,  because  I  wished  that  your  son 
should  love  and  respect  you  more  than  he 
does  other  people,  than  even  myself." 

Sonnenkamp  clenched  his  fists.  He  stared 
at  Eric  for  awhile,  but  soon  looked  down ; 
he  had  to  exert  great  self-control  in  order 
not  to  betray  that  \ie  trembled. 

At  last  he  said, — 

••  I  don^t  know  whai  you  mean  by  some 
expressions  vou  have  used,  and  I  don^t  want 
to  know,  but  I  am  the  man  to  put  a  bul- 
let through  the  forehead '  of  him  who  at- 
tempts   " 
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"  I  very  readily  comprehend  your  excite- 
ment," said  Eric,  quietly  straightening  him* 
ielfup  and  looking  Sonnenkamp  coolly  in 
the  face* 

••Who  are  youP  Who  am  IP"  asked 
Sonnenkamp,  while  his  features  were 
strangely  distorted. 

'^  I  am  your  son^s  tutor,  and  I  know  the 
accountableness  of  my  position ;  I  am  in 
your  service ;  this  is  your  house,  you  can 
turn  me  out  of  it  at  once." 

**  I  will  not  do  that —  not  that !  Have  I 
said  that  I  would?  I  must  only  explain 
myself  to  you,  and  you  must  explain  your- 
self to  me.  Have  you  not  said  to  Roland 
that  the  time  will  come,  or  has  already  come, 
when  there  would  no  longer  be  any  private 
property  ?  " 

Eric  assured  him  that  he  had  not  the  re- 
motest purpose  of  doing  anything  of  the 
kind ;  he  was  sorry  that  he  made  use  of  the 
illustration,  and  regretted  Roland^s  mis- 
conception. 

**  Let  us  sit  down,^  said  Sonnenkamp, 
his  knees  trembling.  "  Let  us  talk  calmly, 
like  reasonable  men,  like  friends,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  so." 

He  whistled  to  himself,  and  then  said,  in  a 
wholly  different  tone, — 

•*  I  must  tell  you,  that  irrespective  of  this 
mistake,  your  whole  tone  of  thought  seems 
to  me  dangerous  to  my  son.  You  seem  to 
me,  in  fact,  a  philanthropist,  and  I  honor 
that;  you  are  one  of  those  persons  who 
would  like  to  thank  every  common  laborer 
in  the  road  for  his  toil,  and  pay  him  also  as 
much  as  possible.  You  see  I  believe  your 
philanthropy  is  genuine,  and  not  taken  up 
merely  for  the  sake  of  popularity.  But  this 
philanthropy — I  speax  without  any  dis- 
guise—  is  not  the  thing  for  my  son.  My 
son  will  have,  at  some  time,  a  princely  in- 
come ;  and  if  a  rich  man  must  go  through  life 
in  this  way,  always  looking  around  to  see 
where  there  is  poverty,  where  there  is  not 
adequate  compensation,  he  would  be  con- 
demned to  greater  wretchedness  than  the 
beggar  in  the  ditch.  The  worst  thing  that 
could  be  done  to  my  son  would  be  to  make 
him  sentimental,  or  even  pitiful  and  com- 

Fassionate.  I  am  not  one  of  those  men,  and 
would  not  have  my  son  to  be  one,  who  are 
eternally  longing  afler  the  ineffable,  and,  as 
1  believe,  unattainable ;  I  want  for  myself 
and  for  my  son  a  practical  enjoyment  of  ex- 
istence. Believe  me,  a  contraband-trade 
will  be  driven  in  feelings,  if  one  persuades 
himself  that  men  in  lower  conditions  have 
the  same  susceptibilities  that  we  have." 

"I  thank  you,"  replied  Eric,  ♦•  for  this 
itraightforward  plainness  of  speech,  and  I 
am  glad  that  you  have  given  me  the  oppor- 


tunity to  tell  yoo  that  I  have  endeavored  to 
make  Roland  ^ood-hearted,  but  not  weak* 
hearted.  Ho  is  to  comprehend  the  goodly 
advantages  of  his  life,  so  that  he  may  re* 
ceive  and  make  his  own  the  noblest  and  the 
highest ;  he  is  to  be  a  noble  administrator 
of  the  grand  power  that  is  to  be  put  into 
his  hands." 

Eric  unfolded  this  more  in  detail,  and 
Sonnenkamp,  extending  hit  hand  to  hiBi« 
said, — 

••  You  are — you  are — a  noble  man,  you 
have  also  to  be  my  educator.  Forget  wlial 
has  happened.  I  trust  you  now,  uncondi- 
tionally. I  confide  in  you,  that  yon  wiii 
not  alienate  from  me  the'  heart  of  my  child, 
that  you  will  not  make  him  a  sofl-hearted 
helper  of  everybody  and  everything." 

Sonnenkamp  Jerked  these  words  out  for- 
cibly, for  he  inwardly  chafed,  that  this  man, 
whom  he.  wanted  to  humble,  had  faumbkd 
him,  so  that  be  was  compelled  to  stand  be> 
fore  him  like  a  beggar,  entreating  a  straacer 
not  to  alienate  from  him  the  heart  of  hit 
child. 

•*  Why,"— -he  at  last  began  again,  *•! 
pray  you,  I  only  ask  for  information,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  you  have  ^ood  ^grounds 
for  every  such  step,"  —  a  spiteful  glaaoe, 
notwithstanding  all  his  guarded  discretkm^ 
gleamed  forth  at  this  question —  **  I  oofy^ 
ask  for  information,  why  you  have  restrained 
Roland  from  making  a  ffee  use  of  his  piii«e« 
as,  since  my  return,  I  have  been  informad 
is  the  case." 

'*  I  cannot  give  definite  reasons  for  all  my 
doings,  but  I  have  a  valid  one  for  this.  Bo» 
land  lavishes  and  squanders  money,  and  1m 
does  it  ignorantly  and  wantonly,  while  I 
consider  the  control  of  money  a  part  of 
self-control." 

And  now  Eric  informed  Sonnenkamp  what 
an  impression  the  robbery  had  made  npoo 
Roland.  Exultantly  Sonnenkamp  oned 
out : — 

'*  I  am  rejoiced  that  he  has  found  oat  ao 
early  how  completely  one  is  surrounded  in 
the  worid  by  knaves ;  he  will  be  candoitt 
whenever  he  comes  to  manage  his  own  a^ 
fairs.  Yes,  Herr  Philosopher,  write  dowu 
in  your  books :  The  one  trait  in  which  nun 
surpasses  the  brutes  is,  that  man  is  the  onHy 
animal  who  can  dissemble  and  can  lie.  Anid 
the  sooner  and  the  more  perfectly  my  son 
can  know  that  fact,  so  much  the  better  am 
I  pleased.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  Roland 
had  been  through  the  second  grade  of 
schools." 

*'  The  second  grade  ?  " 

'*  Yes ;  the  first  is,  to  bestow  benefits  imoii 
people,  and  then  to  get  an  insight  intotbeir 
rascality ;  the  second  is,  to  [^ay  gaiaes  of 
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ebaoce,  belieying  that  one  can  make  any 
nin  thereby.  Debts  of  beneficence  and 
aebts  of  the  gaming-table  are  not  very  wil- 
lingly paid." 

There  was  a  certain  fatherly  tone  in  Son- 
nenkamp^s  Toice,  as  he  praised  Eria^s  tran- 
scendental benevolent  intents,  at  the  same 
time  warning  him  of  the  baseness  of  the 
whole  brood  of  human  creatures.  His  fun- 
damental maxim  was,  that  man  is  a  wolf  to 
hia  fellow-man. 

When  Eric  came  to  Roland,  the  latter 
stretched  out  both  his  hands  to  him. 

••  I  thank  you,"  cried  the  boy,  •*  for  treat - 
kkg  me  as  mjr  father  treated  you ;  yes,  I 
wOl  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  money, 
I  beseech  you,  forgive  my  father  for  paying 
yon  like  a  servant." 

Eric  had  great  difficulty  in  making  an  ex- 
planation to  the  boy,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
tnd  bewilder  his  natural  feelings  and  per- 
eeptions.  The  son  must  preserve  love  and 
respect  for  his  father. 

**  Pnt  away  the  gold,"  Roland  entreated. 
Eric  immediately  put  it  away  out  of  sight, 
for  he  saw  how  it  annoyed  the  youth. 

**  Give  me  something,"  he  then  besooffht; 

**  I  have  nothing  to  give,"  answered  Eric. 
f  Bui  yoQ  will  know  henceforth,  that  one  hu- 
man  being  can  give  something  to  another 
which  is  of  more  value  than  au  the  gold  in 
ikft  world ;  we  will  both  hold  fast  the  prov- 
erb: A  friend  who  cai\  desert  you  was 
■ever  your  friend." 

Roland  kissed  the  hand  which  had  re- 
eaived  the  ^Id.  Eric  was  opposed  to  all 
sentimentality,  but  here  he  had  witnessed 
die  opening  of  a  flower,  and  had  inhaled  its 
earliest  fragrance,  and  this  flower  was  a 
yooth^s  heart. 

*'  We  will  go  and  see  the  Major,"  said 
Roland  at  last ;  it  was  evident  that  he  wanted 
to  be  with  some  person  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  all  this  perplexity,  and  simply  lived 
his  own  quiet  life. 

They  went  to  the  Major^s,  but  did  not  find 
Um  in.  They  walked  for  a  long  time  to- 
fedier,  ontil  ailer  dark,  without  speaking  a 
word. 

Sonnenkamp  also  walked  about  the  park 
in  the  silent  night,  inwardly  chafing  at  the 
thoogfat  that  trore  was  always  something  to 


conceal,  for  a  single  expression  of  Ericas 
that  day  had  awakened  a  powerful  struggle 
within  him.  That  expression  was,  Tree 
labor.  And  then  he  began  to  wonder  how 
it  had  happened  that  he  had  allowed  himself 
to  do  anvthing  to  wound  Eric,  while  it  was 
still  his  intention  to  send  for  his  mother. 
It  produced  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  in  him, 
when  he  thought  how  infinitely  charitable 
people  would  consider  that.  If  he  himself 
conid  only  have  believed  that  it  was  true 
charity  I  But  he  knew  what  his  own  object 
really  was.  No  matter !  If  the  world  be- 
lieves in  the  noble  and  kindly,  that  is 
enough.  She  who  is  rouged  knows  that  she 
has  not  red  cheeks,  but  she  takes  pleasure 
in  the  thought  that  the  world  believes  she 
has,  and  she  b  gay  and  girlish. 

Sonnenkamp  had  desired  that  Prankea 
should*  purchase  the  neighboring  villa 
which  thev  wished  to  sell  to  the  Cabinets* 
r&thin.  Pranken  had  declined  to  do  it  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  for  good  reasons,  that 
it  would  seem  a  natural  measure  for  Sonnen- 
kamp to  take,  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
neighbor.  Sonnenkamp  did  not  know 
whether  to  hope  or  fear  that  Pranken  had 
already  taken  measures  beforehand,  and 
thereby  made  a  profit  for  himself.  Was  he 
to  be  over-reached  ?  But  it  would  be  fine 
if  his  son-in-law  had  such  a  prudent  eye  to 
his  own  advantage. 

Sonnenkamp  did  not  concern  himself 
much  the  next  few  days  with  house  or  gar- 
den, with  Roland  or  Eric;  he  visited  the 
countr}'-hou8e,  offered  to  purchase  the  vine- 
yards appertaining  to  it,  and  became  com- 
pletely convinced  that  Pranken  had  taken 
no  steps  in  the  matter.  He  was  well  satis- 
fied to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  had 
not  been  thorouffhiy  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  nobility ;  Pranken  was  a  man 
who  would  have  nothmg  to  do  with  any  clan- 
destine methods  of  gaining  a  pecuniary 
profit. 

The  Wine-count  was  his  principal  com- 
petitor for  the  country-house  offered  for 
sale ;  it  was  said  he  wanted  to  purohase  it 
for  his  son«in-law,  the  son  of  the  Marshal  of 
the  Princess  household.  Sonnenkamp  closed 
the  bargain  immediately. 
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OHAPTBB  YII. 

NOT  BASILT  DIOESTED  BY  ONB  OF   THE 
GUESTS. 

If  Clau8  had  heard  in  prison  that  Son- 
nenkamp  had  bought  another  countiy-house, 
he  would  certainly  have  exclaimed,  -^ 

•*  Yes,  indeed.  Of  cojalrse  heUl  buy  up 
the  whole  Rhineland  yet."  But  be  learned 
nothing  of  it. 

The  legal  inquiry  was  protracted,  and 
the  Judge  was  sufficiently  well  disposed  to 
draw  up  new  papers  for  the  interrogation 
of  Eric  and  Roland  at  the  villa ;  yet  this 
unpleasant  occurrence  interrupted  the  course 
of  instruction  more  than  one  could  have 
believed. 

Entertainments  also  were  not  wanting, 
ibr  Roland  one  day  announced  to  Eric :  — 

**  Count  Wolfsgarten  is  to  give  a  grand 
ftte;  father  and  mother  are  rejoiced;  and 
you  and  I  are  also  invited." 

Sonnenkamp  was  very  well  satisfied  with 
Pranken  for  having  brought  this  about; 
.  Ericas  cooperation  was  no  longer  of  any 
account.  It  was  settled  with  Pranken,  that 
Olodwig,  who  was  the  most  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  for  conferring  •no- 
bility, should  be  gained  over  to  favor  the 
object  now  exclusively  occupying  their 
attention,  and  induced  to  take  actively  the 
initiative. 

Sonnenkamp  stood  before  his  armory, 
and  before  the  large  money-safe  built  into 
the  walls ;  here  were  many  potent  agencies, 
but  they  were  of  no  help  in  this  matter, 
where  personal  influence  alone  availed.  He 
was  despondent  for  a  short  time ;  then  he^ 
proudly  drew  himself  up,  thinking  that  he 
nad  already  succeeded  in  other  undertak- 
ings, and  here  also  there  would  not  be 
wanting  to  him  the  requisite  means. 

He  bad  a  severe  contest  with  Frau  Ceres 
on  the  day  they  were  to  go  to  the  fete ;  she 
wanted  to  wear  all  her  jewelry  to  dinner, 
and  even  Fraulein  Perini  could  not  divert 
her  from  her  purpose,  by  representing  how 
irrefragably  settled  it  was  that  no  diamonds 
should  be  worn  by  daylight.  Frau  Ceres 
wept  like  a  little  child,  and  she  preferred 
to  remain  at  home  if  this  pleasure  was  be* 
grudged  her. 

Sonnenkamp  entreated  her  to  dress  plain- 
ly, and  not  annoy  the  Countess  by  weaf- 
ing  jewels  worth  twenty  times  what  she 
herself  possessed ;  and  it  was  promised  her, 
that  at  the  next  fete  eiven  at  the  house, 
•he  might  appear  in  fuU  costume. 

But  Frau  Ceres  persisted  in  saying  that 
•he  would  not  accompany  them  if  she  could 
not  wear  her  jewels. 

"Well,  then,V    said   Sonnenkamp,   *'l 


will  send  a  messenger  to  Wolfsgarten  imme- 
diately, to  inform  them  that  you  will  remain 
at  home." 

He  had  a  groom  sent  for  at  (Aice,  and 
gave  him  orders  to  saddle  a  horse,  in  order 
to  ride  immediately  to  Wolfsgarten.  He 
went  otf.  Frau  Ceres^  look  followed  him 
with  a  very  ansry  glance ;  she  was  then  the 
miserable  child  who  must  remain  at  home, 
when  all  the  rest  were  going  to  the  fete. 
Afler  a  time,  she  hastened  to  Sonneukamp^s 
room,  and  announced  that  she  would  go 
with  them  in  the  way  they  desired. 

Sonnenkamp  regretted  that  he  had  already 
sent  the  messenger  off,  and  now  Frau  Ceres 
besought  him,  with  tears,  to  send  a  second 
messenger  announcing  her  coming.  Son- 
nenkamp asserted  that  this  was  no  longer 
possible,  but  finally  yielded.  He  went  him- 
self to  the  stables,  and  had  nothing  further 
to  do  tlian  to  say  to  the  groom«  — 

*'  Take  off  the  saddle !  "  for  he  had  not 
sent  him  away,  knowing  that  Frau  Ceres 
would,  ailer  a  while,  beseech  him  like  a 
child. 

They  drove  to  Wolfsgarten.  Frau  Bella 
was  extremely  glad  to  be  able  to  welcome 
the  Cabinetsratnin ;  she  was  very  amiable, 
and  looked  to-day  lovelier  than  ever. 
She  had  a  friendly  word  for  everybody, 
and  she  was  especially  gracious  to  Eric. 
She  thought  that,  at  his  last  visit,  he 
seemed  to  be  a  little  out  of  tune,  and  she 
wished  now  to  dissipate  any  such  feeling 
by  exhibiting  a  decided  preference. 

Eric  received  the  friendly  attention  grate- 
fully, but  very  coldly,  as  the  sharp-eyed 
woman  did  not  fail  to  perceive. 

Sonnenkamp,  who  had  quick  perception, 
held  his  breath  as  a  hunter  does,  when  the 
game  comes  within  range  of  his  shot.  In- 
deed, thought  he,  they  know  how  to  play  a 
good  game  1  The  reputation  of  this  Iiouse 
lor  virtue  had  hitherto  weighed  upon  hioL 
somewhat,  but  now  he  moved  about  with  a 
sort  of  home  feeling. 

It  was  a  little  court  assembled  here,  and 
the  etiquette,  though  savoring  of  rural 
freedom,  was  not  the  less  precise.  A  large 
number  of  prominent  personages  were  col- 
lected, and  the  fact  was  the  more  striking, 
because  they  were  brought  together  from 
scattered  points  of  country  life ;  it  was  a 
group  of  separate  and  independent  indi- 
viduals drawn  hither  from  their  retirement. 
The  larger  portion  were  officers  who  had 
retired  on  pensions,  or  been  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service ;  there  were  red, 
yellow,  and  blue  ribbons  of  different  orders 
modestly  tied  in  the  button -holes ;  the 
old  gentlemen  had  their  hair  carefully- 
dressed,  and  their  beards  freshly  colored ; 
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the  ladies  showed  that  they  had  sojoaraed  at 
Paris  some  weeks  in  the  year  to  some  pur- 
pose. ^ 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
French,  out  of  regard  to  a  French  lady. 

A  celebrated  musician  had  also  been  in- 
▼ited,  now  staying  at  the  country-house  of 
a  brother-artist,  who  had  married  a  former 
music-pupil,  a  rich  heiress,  and  had  gained 
a  highly  respectable  standing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Except  Eric,  Herr  Sonnenkamp  and  the 
musical-artist  were  the  only  untitled  per- 
sonages in  the  company ;  his  genius  raised 
the  artist,  and  his  millions  the  rich  man, 
into  the  new  atmosphere.  The  Wine-cav- 
alier might  already  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  nobility,  for  it  was  known  that  his 
whole  family  were  to  be  ennobled  very 
soon.  The  newly  betrothed  couple  had 
also  been  invited,but  on  the  day  of  the  fete, 
a  letter  was  received  which  contained  the 
information,  couched  in  courteous  terms  of 
regret,  that  the  bridegroom,  having  been 
taken  slightly  ill,  was  unable  to  be  present, 
tend  the  bride  had  therefore  remained  at 
home.  No  one  of  the  Wine-count's  family 
made  his  appearance,  except  the  Wine-cava- 
lier, who  expressed  in  renewed  terms  regret 
for  the  indisposition  of  his  future  brother-in- 
kw.  .       . 

A  famous  portrait-painter  was  also  pres- 
ent, who  had  been  for  several  weeks  at  the 
coantr>'-house  of  the  Wine-count  in  order 
to  paint  life-size  portraits  of  the  betrothed 
couple .  He  was  very  much  the  fashion,  and 
was  very  successful  in  pearls,  lace,  and  gray 
•atin,  and  also  in  faces,  except  that  they 
all  had  a  strong  tingo  of  blue ;  but  he  wds 
very  popular  with  the  court,  and  there*  could 
be  no  question  but  that  he  was  the  only  man 
to  paint  the  distinguished  bride. 

The  Russian  Prince  was,  of  course,  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude.  Sonnenkamp  occu- 
pied the  place  of  honor  next  to  Frau  Bella, 
and  on  the  other  side  sat  the  Prince.  Clod- 
wig  had  Frau  Ceres  bvt  his  side,  and  the 
mzjor  was  very  naturally  seated  next,  as 
an  efficient  ally.  Clodwig  entertained  Frau 
Ceres  in  a  very  friendly  way,  and  she  ate 
tneXr  to-day,  out  of  embarrassment,  with- 
out Sonnenkanip's  intervention . 

Sonnenkamp  had  brought  into  play  his 
old  weapons  of  gallantrv,  but  ho  seemed  to 
have  no  success,  for  Bella  did  not  half  list- 
en to  him,  giving  much  of  her  attention  to 
tike  conversation  of  Eric  with  the  Russian. 

All  at  once  the  conversation  between 
^flbrent  individuals  ceased,  as  the  Prince 
iiked  Herr  Sonnenkamp,— 

**I>o  they  also  designate  the  slaves  in 
Atterica  as  souls  ?^ 


••  I  do  not  understand  your  meaning." 

*'  I  mean  that  in  Russia  we  designate  the 
serfs  as  souls :  a  man  is  said  to  have  so 
many  hundred  or  thousand  souls ;  and  do 
they  call  them  so  in  America  tooP '' 

••No." 

••It  is  questioned  indeed,"  interposed 
Clodwig,  •'  whether  the  niggers  really  have 
souls.  Humboldt  relates  that  the  savages 
have  the  notion  that  apes  also  can  speak, 
but  that  they  purposely  refrain  from  doing 
so,  because  they  are  afraid  that  they  also, 
shall  be  compelled  to  work  if  it  is  known 
that  tbty  can  speak." 

A  general  laugh  proceeded  from  the  com- 
pany at  table,  and  ClocfWig  added,  — 

*•  If  we  dig  up  the  smallest  vessel  belon- 
ing  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  age,  we  dis- 
cover always  some  sort  of  beauty ;  but,  so 
far  as  I  am  acquainted,  the  niggers  have 
never  embodied  a  single  new  beautiful  form." 

•♦Neither  have  they,"  interposed  the 
Prince,  ••  as  has  been  said,  ever  invented 
even  a  mouse-trap !  " 

••  Not  even  that,"  replied  Clodwig.  ••  The 
question  comes  up,  whether  the  negroes  can 
be  inheritors  of  civilization,  for  they  are 
not  inheritors  of  the  beautiful  human  form 
as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  so  cannot 
become  cultivators  of  the  plastic  arts ;  and 
art  alone  is  the  ennobler  of  humanity.  They 
cannot  create  the  beautiful  after  their  like- 
ness ^  and  as  it  is  said,  •  God  made  man  af- 
ter his  image,^  so  man  fashions  his  gods  af- 
ter bis  own  likeness,  which  the  negroes 
cannot  do.  Perhaps  in  the  coming  time 
they  will  create  something  for  themselves, 
but  not  for  others ;  and  they  are  therefore 
not  partakers  of  the  inheritance,  for  they 
are  not  included  in  the  great  human  bro- 
therhood, which  b  not  to  be  entered  by 
force." 

Sonnenkamp  looked  up ;  his  whole  coun- 
tenance expanded.  This  is  the  utterance 
of  a  man  whose  love  of  humanity  is  not  to 
be  questioned. 

*•  That  is  a  fact  I  "  he  interposed.  ••  There 
is  no  sentimentalism  in  America :  our  plain 
common-sense  views  are  declared  heterodox 
indeed  by  pedantic  wisdom,  and  branded 
as  inhumanity,  but  there  is  a  priesthood  of 
so-called  humanity ;  and  it  has  its  inquisi- 
tion as  well  as  the  other  priesthood." 

Sonnenkamp  spoke  with  a  concentrated 
scorn,  with  a  repelling  violence,  which  clear- 
ly showed  how  unsuitable  he  considered  the 
topic  introduced,  by  the  Prince,  although 
he  had  done  it  in  a  most  civil  manner. 
Clodwig  thought  that  he  ought  to  come  to 
his  assistance,  and  be  began  in  a  low  tone 
but  became  more  animated  as  he  went  on. 
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**  Whoever  considers  historical  facts  with 
coolness  and  impartiality  sees  that  the  Idea 
is  continually  unfolding,  -working  lon|^  in 
stillness,  but  without  cessation ;  and  this  si- 
lent working  sees  on,  until  some  unex- 
pected fact  which  has  nothins  in  common 
with  the  Idea  brings  it  into  clear  li^ht  and 
perfect  development.  The  Idea  only  pre- 
pares the  way  oy  setting  the  tune ;  the  fact 
IS  irrefragable,  and  performs  an  actual  part.^* 

Bella  said  something  in  a  low  tone  to  the 
•Prince  on  her  right,  but  Clodwig  was  well 
aware  that  it  was  meant  for  an  apology  for 
his  somwehat  heavy  and  abstract  statement ; 
with  a  hardly  perceotible  twinge  of  his  face, 
and  his- lips  drawn  somewhat  pointedly  to- 
gether, he  resumed :  — 

**  I  am  of  the  conviction,  that  without  Se- 
bastopol  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants 
would  not  have  been  brought  about,  and  in 
the  way  it  has  been ;  and  who  knows  when 
and  how  it  could  have  been  accomplished  in 
any  other  way  ?  Saul  goes  forth  to-day,  as 
of  old,  to  look  for  an  ass,  and  finds  a  King- 
dom, —  the  kingdom  of  a  regal,  all-powerl'ul 
Idea.  The  Crimean  war  was  undertaken 
for  the  puipose  of  humiliating  Russia,  aud 
it  brougnt  Russia  to  the  measure  of  estab- 
lishing a  free  peasantry,  and  renewing  her- 
self in  her  inner  life.  These  are  the  ^reat 
facts  of  history,  and  they  are  not  our  doing.^ 

•*  That  is  new  to  me,  surprisingly  new," 
interposed  the  Prince,  while  Clodwig  con- 
tinued :  — 

"  The  Russian  ambassador  informed  me 
that  during  the  Crimean  war  the  rumor  was 
spread  —  no  one  knew  its  origin,  and  yet  it 
was  in  all  mouths  -^  that  every  one  who  had 
fought  at  Sebastopol,  or  who  had  volunteered 
for  the  war  to  deliver  the  Emperor  from  the 
Allies,  should  have  land  given  him  as  a  free 
present  at  its  conclusion.  This  was  a  fixed 
notion  in  all  brains,  and  where  did  it  come 
iVom  P  The  idea  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs,  which  bad  been  mooted  for  a  long  time 
in  books  and  journals  and  among  the  higher 
classes  of  the  community,  now  took  deep 
hold  of  the  imagination,  and  assumed  a  def- 
inite form  in  the  consciousness  of  the  peo- 
ple, becoming  a  fact  plain  'as  day,  that  re- 
quired onl^  the  imperial  decree  to  set  its 
seal  upon  it." 

Clodwiff  stopped,  as  if  wearied,  but  he 
summoned  up  his  strength  afresh  and  cried : 

**  This  is  the  old  ^and  saying :  '  the 
swords  shall  be  turned  into  ploughshares.  * " 

The  entire  company  looked  at  each  oth- 
er with  surprise,  not  understanding  why 
anii  how  Clodwig  had  fallen  into  such  a 
strain ;  Eric  alone  gazed  at  Clodwig  with  a 


beaming  countenance.  As  a  hand  was 
placed  upon  his  shoulder,  he  looked  round, 
startled.  Roland,  stanching  behind  him, 
said,  — : 

*'  That  is  exactly  what  you  once  said  to 
me." 

**Sit  down,  and  be  quiet,"  said  Eric. 
Roland  went  to  his  seat,  but  he  waited  un- 
til he  caught  Ericas  eye,  and  then  drank  to 
him. 

Bella  looked  around,  as  if  wanting  help  to 
start  some  subject  more  befitting  table-talk : 
she  looked  at  Eric,  and  nodded  to  him,  as  if 
beseeching  him  to  divert  the  conversation 
from  these  detestable  matters. 

Just  then  the  servants  poured  out  some 
Johannisberg  in  delicate  pretty  glassy,  and 
Eric  said,  holding  the  glass  up  bcSbre  him,  — 

"  Herr  Count,  such  wine  as  this  the  old 
nations  never  drank  out  of  those  stone  lars 
which  we  have  dug  up  from  the  ground. ' 
.    Bella  nodded  to  him  cheerindy,  but  as 
he  said  nothing  further,  she  asked,-^ 

•♦  Have  we  any  precise  information  about 
the  ancient  method  of  cultivating  the  vine  ?  " 

"Very  little,"  replied  Eric.  ♦*The  an- 
cients probably  had  no  notion  of  this  bou- 
quet, tnis  spirit  of  the  wine,  for  they  drank 
it  only  unfermented." 

•*  I  am  very  far,"  interposed  Spnnenkamp, 
'*  from  laying  anpr  claim  to  classical  lore» 
but  it  is  very  easily  seen,  that  without  the 
cutting  of  the  vines  there  can  be  no  matur- 
ing and  full  concentration  of  the  sap  in  the 
clusters ;  and  without  the  cask  there  can  b« 
no  mellow  and  perfectly  ripe  wine.^' 

"  Without  the  cask?  Why  the  cask?'* 
asked  the  Russian.  **  Does  the  wood  of 
the  cask  serve  to  clarify  the  wine  P  " 

*'I  think  not,"  answered  Sonnenkamp, 
**but  the  wooden  cask  allows  the  air  to 
penetrate,  allows  the  wine  to  become  ripe 
in  the  vaults,  allows  it  to  work  itself  pure, 
—  in  a  word,  to  come  to  perfection.  In  ves- 
sels of  clay  the  wine  is  suffocated,  or,  at 
best,  experiences  no  change." 

With  great  address,  Bella  added,— •«  That 
delights  me ;  now  I  see  that  a  progressive 
culture  contributes  to  higher  enjoyment  even 
of  the  products  of  nature." 

Sonnenkamp  was  highly  pleased ;  he  was 
here  able  to  add  something  interesting,  and 
he  appeared  in  a  very  favorable  light. .  Then 
the  conversation  was  carried  on  between 
different  individuals. 

There  was  general  cheerfulness  and  hil- 
arity, and  every  painful  impression  seamed 
to  have  passed  away :  their  faces  glowed, 
and  their  eyes  shone  brightly,  as  the  com- 
pany arose  from  the  table. 
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CHAFTBR  YIU. 
HELP  TOUBSSLF, 

Thx  gentlemen  sat  by  themselves  in  the 
garden » taking  coffee  afler  the  ladles  had 
withdrawn. 

The  Prince,  who  wanted  to  show  manifest 
friendliness  toward^  Sonnenkamp,  spoke  of 
his  intention  to  travel  in  America,  and 
Clodwig  encouraged  it,  regretting  that  he 
had  not  done  so  in  his  youth. 

**  I  think'  that  he  who  has  not  been  in 
America  does  not  know  what  man  is  when 
he  gives  himself  the  reins:  life  there  awak- 
ens entirely  new  energies  in  the  soul,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  for  worldlv  pos- 
aessions,  each  one  becomes  a  sort  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  who  must  develop  in  himself 
sew  resources.  I  should  say  toat  America 
has  some  poiuts  of  comparison  with  Greece : 
in  Greece  the  body  was  exhibited  naked, 
and  in  America  the  soul.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  most  attractive  sight,  but  a  re- 
newal of  humanity  may  yet  be  the  result.*' 

The  Musician,  who  was  about  to  make 
a  professional  journey  to  America,  re- 
marked, — 

"I  dont  see  how  they  live  in  a  land 
whose  soil  grows  no  wine,  and  in  whose 
air  sings  no  lark." 

•*  Allow  me  one  question,  Hferr  Count," 
Eric  now  said.  '^It  Is  striking  that  they 
have  been  able  to  invent  no  new  names  in 
America,  but  have  taken  from  the  aborig- 
inal inhabitants,  and  from' the  immi^nts 
out  of  the  old  world,  their  names  for  rivers, 
mountains,  towns,  and  men ;  and  I  would 
here  like  to  ask, —  has  the  new  world  suc- 
ceeded in  adding  a  new  ethical  principle  to 
those  already  established  ?  " 

••  Certainly,"  interposed  Sonnenkamp, 
"  the  best  that  there  is  going." 

"The  best!     What  is  it?" 

**  The  two  significant  words,  —  '  Help 
yourself.'" 

Shaking  his  head,  Clodwig  said,— 

••Strictly  speaking,  'Help  yourself'  is 
not  a  human,  but  an  animal  principle;  for 
every  beast  helps  himself  witn  all  his  pow- 
ers. This  maum  was  only  justifiable  as  a 
protest  against  a  polished  and  hollow  con- 
ventionalism, or  against  that  utter  abandon- 
ment of  individual  effort  in  demanding  every 
thine  from  the  State.  •  Help  yourself  is  a 
good  motto  for  an  immigrant,  but  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  a  settler,  he  stands  in  illa- 
tions of  rights  and  duties  as  regards  others. 
Ift  the  far  west  of  America,  •  Help  yourselP 
does  not  apply,  for  there  the  neighbors  help 
each  other  a  great  deal.  •  Help  yourself' 
»  of  avail,  at  farthest,  for  individuals  by 
themselves,  and  not  for  those  assembled 


in  a  community :  the  serfs  could  not  help 
themselves,  and  the  slaves  have  not  been 
able  to  help  themselves.  The  moral  law  of 
solidarity  is, —  •  Help  thy  neighbor,  as  thy 
neighbor  is  to  help  thee;  and  when  thos 
belpest  thyself,  thou  helpest  also  others.' " 

Here  they  came  upon  the  subject  so  hap- 
pily turned  aside  at  table,  but  as  no  one 
seemed  disposed  to  resume  it,  Clodwig  con- 
tinued, — 

••  It  would  seem  that  every  people  must 
become  adopted  as  a  citizen  in  the  great 
realm  of  history,  through  some  idea.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  grand  calling  of  America  is, 
to  annihilate  slavery  fVom  the  face  of  the 
earth.  But  as  I  said  before,  this  is  the  car- 
rying out  of  an  idea  that  has  been  for  a  long 
time  maturing.  I  should  like  to  ask  u 
America  has  any  new  moral  principle  P  " 

••  Perhaps  the  sewing-machine  is  a  new 
moral  principle,"  said  rranken,  in  his  free, 
joking  manner. 

They  laughed. 

•*  But  there  is  a  moral  principle  involved 
in  *  Help  yourself,' "  interposed  Eric. 
••Among  as  Europeans,  a  man  becomes 
something  through  inheritance,  or  through 
royal  favor,  while  the  American  looks  for 
nothing  from  others,  and  seeks  lo  become 
what  he  can  be  through  his  own  efforts,  and 
not  through  any  foreign  help.  And  in  re- 
spect to  that  belief  which  regainls  man  as  a 
pac|c  of  merchandise,  to  be  forwarded  by 
some  agent  to  its  heavenly  destination,  this 
maxim,  •  Help  yourself,'  is  very  significant. 
Thou,  man,  art  no  coffer,  well  corded  with 
le^l  prescriptions,  and  sealed  by  the  spirit- 
ual officers  of  customs  as  having  paid  tha 
duty  and  passed  inspection,  but  thou  art  a 
living  passenger  on  this  earth,  and  must  look 
out  for  thyself.  Help*  yourself  I  Nobody 
forwards  thee  to  thy  destination ;  and  we 
Germans  have  a  proverb  that  comes  near 
it  in  meaning :  •  Each  one  must  carry  hit 
own  hide  to  market.' " 

*•  May  I  ask  a  question  P  "  said  Roland, 
entering  into  the  conversation. 

All  were  surprised,  especially  Erie  and 
Sonnenkamp. 

••  Ask  it  if  yon  wish,"  Eric  said  encour- 
aginglv.- 

••When  I  heard  the  Herr  Count  speak- 
ing of  the  heritage  of  civilization,  I  felt  as 
if  I  must  ask:  now  do  we  know  that  we 
are  civilized  ?  " 

The  youth  spoke  with  timidity,  (ind  £ri« 
encouraged  him. 

•'  Explain  more  fhlly  what  yon  mean  by 
that." 

••  Perhaps  the  Turks  or  the  Chinese  con- 
sider U8  barbarous." 

*•  You  would  have,  then,"  Eric  said,  to 
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help  him  on,  **  some  unmistakable  token 
whereby  a  people,  an  age,  a  religion,  a 
man,  can  perceive  whether  they  are  in  the 
great  current  of  universal,  historical  civili- 
aation  P  " 

**  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.'* 

**  Well,  then,  consider  wherein  does  a  cul- 
tivatQ^  man  differ  from  an  uncultivated  ?  *' 

*'  He  differs  from  him  in  having  good 
thouffbts  and  clear  views." 

•*  Where  does  he  get  these  P  " 

*♦  Out  of  himself.'' 

**And  how  does  he  learn  to  sharpen 
them,  and  to  round  them  ofif  P  ^ 

**  By  comparing  them." 

"With  what  ?'^ 

**  With  the  thoughts  6f  great  men." 

"And  does  he  perceive  truth  in  agree- 
ment with  others,  or  in  opposition  to  them  P '' 

••  In  agreement  with  them." 

"  And  where  do  those  live  with  whom  he 
18  in  a^ement  P  " 

*t  All  around  him." 

•*  Have  not  others  lived  before  him  ?" 

«•  Certainly." 

"  And  can  we  compare  our  thoughts  and 
views  with  those  men  who  have  lived  before 
ms,  or  learn  directly  from  the  past  P  " 
0   "Certaiply:  that  is  what  writings  are 
for." 

'*  Crood !  And  if  now  a  man,  or  a  people, 
has  a  system  or  a  culture  which  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  past,  with  no  man  and  no 
people  who  have  gone  before,  what  is  hd  P  " 

••  No  inheritor." 

"  I  did  not  expect  that  answer,  but  I  ac- 
oept  it;  good!  Then  is  a  people,  that 
invents  no  culture,  in  connection  with  hu- 
manity, or  iu  a  condition  of  isolation  P" 

•*  Of  isolation." 

"This  is  the  way  it  stands,  then.  We 
know  that  we  are  in  the  centre,  or  ra- 
ther in  the  advancing  front,  of  a  progressive 
civilization,  because  we  have  received  an  in- 
heritance from  the  Past,  from  Persians, 
Jews,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and 
we  transmit  it.  The  Turks  and  Chinese, 
who  are  not  able  to  do  this,  stand  by  them- 
selves and  so  decline.  It  is  not  pride  which 
causes  us  Germans  to  Consider  ourselves  in 
the  front  rank  of  civilization,  for*  th^e  is 
no  nation  that  takes  up  more  fully  into 
itself,  and  carries  on  farther,  the  work  of 
humanity  than  the  German,  or,  we  will  say, 
the  Germanic,  for  your  father-land  is  also 
included." 

"Bravo!  bravo!"  cried  Clod  wig,  as 
they  all  rose.  Clodwig  went  to  Sonnen- 
kamp  and  said,  — 

"Never  was  a  recommendation  better 
justified  than  mine  of  the  Captain  to  you ; 
and  you  are  in  the  right,  Herr  Sonnenkamp. 


I  have  learned  something,  —  'Help  your* 
self'  is  a  grand  new  principle :  it  is  not  a 
moral  principle,  but  a  preceptive  formula. 
See  how  our  friend  teaches  your  son  pre- 
eminently to  help  himself:  this  is  the  new 
Socratic  method." 

•Eric  and  Roland  had  become  now  the 
central  objects  of  the  ^company ;  and  the 
Prince,  coming  up  to  Eric  and  shaking 
hands  with  him,  said,  — 

"  You  are  really  a  teacher !" 

A  messenger  came  from  the  ladies  to  say 
that  thev  would  repair  to  the  saloon,  and 
the  gentlemen  went  there  in  cheerful  mood. 
The  jovial  Austrian  officer,  who  had  elevated 
to  the  nobility  the  daughter  of  a  merchsnl 
in  the  neighooring  commercial  city,  sanf 
some  comic  songs ;  Pranken  was  prevailed 
upon  to  exhibit  some  sleight-of-hand  tricks 
which  he  bad  learned  from  a  juggler,  aiul 
he  did  it  in  capital  style ;  and  finally,  the 
musician  played  some  tunes  upon  Clodwig't 
old  violin. 

Sonnenkamp  embraced  the  favorable 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  Clodwig,  as  they 
were  sitting  together  in  a  retired  nook  of 
the  lai^e  saloon ;  he  began  with  speaking 
of  the  interest  which  Roland  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  excite  in  Clodwig,  and  he 
very  readily  acknowledged  how  great  hia 
interest  was.  Sonnenkamp  felt  his  way 
along  very  cautiously,  and  there  was  an 
affecting,  paternal  tone  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  said  that  he  had  nothing  more  to 
desire  in  life  fpr  himself,  and  that  his  only 
wish  was  to  have  Roland  established  se- 
curely in  an  honorable  position.  Clodwig 
said  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  gained* 
and  would  continue  to  gain  still  further,  \xy 
intercourse  with  Eric  and  by  his  instruction^ 
a  knowledge  of  life,  and  an  introduction  into 
it  which  would  make  him  strong  iu  himself, 
and  insure  at  some  time  admittance  into 
the  society  of  the  nobility. 

Sonnenkam{>  fastened  upon  this  exprcs* 
sion,  "  the  society  of  the  nobility ; "  he  had 
not  studied  in  vain  the  natural  history  of 
bribery,  and  Clodwig  must  be  won  over  by 
being  made  one  of  the  nominating  commit- 
tee, and  be  bribed  by  the  payment  of  shares 
in  the  new  fancy-stock ;  but  Clodwig  con- 
ducted himself  as  if  he  had  no  idea  what 
Sonnenkamp  was  aiming  at.  Sonnenkamp 
was  so  confused  by  this,  that  instead  of 
requesting  directly  Clodwi^^s  aid  in  accom- 
plisbing  his  purpose,  he  asked  his  advice ; 
Clodwig  discQuragcd  him  very  decidedly, 
even  saying  plainly  that  it  was  not  expedient 
to  unite  one's  self  with  a  dying  institution, 
in  wkch  one  would  not  feel  at  homo.  Son- 
nenkamp expressed  gratefully  his  sense  of 
obligation.      Clodwig    seized  a  iavorable 
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opportanity  to  mingle  among  the  guests, 
and  Sonncnkamp  could  not  again  get  pos- 
aesston  of  him. 

They  drove  home  in  the  bright  daylight, 
tiie  host  and  hostess  accompanying  them  a 
part  of  the  wa^.  Sonnenicamp  let  Roland 
take  a  seat  with  his  mother  and  Fraulein 
Perini,  for  he  did  not  want  to  encounter  the 
displeasure  of  his  wife,  who  had  stared  fre- 
quently at  Bella^s  splendid  pearl  necklace ; 
he  took  Eric  and  the  Major  with  him  into 
the  carriage. 

**  This,  then,  is  Grerman  society  I  In  our 
worthy  host  there  is- a  good  deal  of  the  pro- 
fessor.^^ said  Sonnenkamp.  No  one  inade 
any  reply. 

He  then  said  in  English  to  Eric,  ihat  he 
deserved  great  praise  for  his  tact,  that  in 
the  presence  of  RoUnd,  who  was  still  so 
yooBg,  ho  put  so  reserved  a  face  on  his 
fnendship  for  Clodwig  and  his  beautiful 
wife.  And  he  said,  placing  his  hand  on 
Ericas  shoulder,  — 

"Young  man,  I  could  envy  you ;  T  know 
very  well  that  you  will  deny  aU,  but  I  con- 
gratulate you.  The  old  gentleman  is  right ; 
'  Help  yourself'  is  no  moral  principle." 

Enc  could  not  positively  assert  the 
gnrandlessness  of  this  insinuation,  and  he 
felt  himself  severely  punished,  by  this  in- 
ward condemnation,  for  having  been  guilty 
even  in  the  slightest  f>assiDff  thought ;  and 
it  was  consolatory  to  him  to  oe  able  to  say : 
I  can  apply  it  to  myself,  I  have  tested  the 
worth  of  •  Help  yourself.' 

Sonnenkamp  also  had  his  reflections  upon 
the  words,  '  Help  yourself,'  and  he  was 
vexed  at  them.  He  was  now  seeking  to 
attain  something,  and  self-help  could  avail 
nothing  in  his  e&rts,  but  he  must  accept  ^e 
help  of  others.  He  wished  now  to  acquire 
an  elevated  position,  and  this  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  the  acquisition  of  money, 
land,  property,  and  ^oods ;  honor  proceeds 
only  from  persons  united  by  a  social  bond, 
and  therefore  others  must  help;  and  the 
noblest  and  most  influential  one,  whose  aid 
waa  essential,  was  reserved,  and  disinclined 
to  render  him  assistance.  It  did  not  seem 
as  if  Clodwig  could  be  won  over  to  take  his 
part. 

OHAPTBR  IZ. 
THtf  WREATH. 

Bkpbatbd  distractions  broke  in  at  short 
intervals  on  the  course  of  study ;  but  Frau 
Ceres  was  made  happy  by  an  opportunity 
to  wear  all  her  ornaments,  ana  Fraulein 
Perini  was  happy  in  opening  the  trunk 
whieh  arrived  from  Paris ;  there  could  not 
be  nore  than  two  such  dresses  in  the  world, 


of  which  the  Empress  had  one,  and  Frau 
Ceres  the  other. 

The  old  and  highly  respected  family  of 
the  Wine-count  had  until  now  held  back 
with  unmistakable  reserve  from  any  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  family  at  Villa 
Eden,  but  now,  after  the  dinner-party  at 
Wolfsgarten,  Sonnenkamp  received  an  in- 
vitation to  the  wedding  festival  of  their 
daughter  and  the  son  of  the  Court  Marshal. 

Eric  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining 
his  pupil  from  talking  constantly  about  this 

treat  f^te,  for  Roland  had  heard  of  the 
reworks  which  were  to  be  sent  up  from 
the  Rhine  and  the  wooded  hills  around,  and 
every  morning  he  said,  "  I  do  hope  the 
weather  will  continue  pleasant ;  it  will  be 
such  a  pity  if  it  doesn^t.^'  Ho  was  often 
away  with  Pranken  for  several  hours  at  a 
time,  and  returned  very  much  excited,  evi- 
dently keeping  some  secret  from  Eric,  who 
did  not  ask  any  questions. 

On  the  day  of  the  fete,  the  General  with 
whom  the  family  had  become  acquainted  in 
the  capital  arrived. 

It  was  mid-day  when  they  started,  in  three 
carriages,  for  the  house  of  the  Wine-count. 
Frau  Ceres  occupied  one  carriage  with  the 
Greneral.  She  seemed  to  swim  in  a  stream 
of  drapery,  so  full  and  spreading  were  the 
folds  other  dress.  In  the  second  and  open 
carriage  rode  Sonnenkamp  with  Fraulein. 
Perini  and  Pranken,  in  full  uniform  and 
wearing  two  orders.  He  accompanied  them 
in  order  to  make  his  appearance  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Sonnenkamp^s  family.  Sonnenkamp 
said  nothing,  but  his  face  showed  how  grate- 
ful he  was  to  the  young  man,  who  had  not 
only  brought  him  the  General  as  a  guest, 
but  was  taking  upon  himself  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  assemulage.  In  the  third  car- 
riage sat  Roland  with  Eric,  who  did  ver^ 
wrong,  Roland  thought,  not  to  wear  his 
uniform  also. 

A  long  line  of  carriages  waited  before  the 
door  of  uie  Wine-count's  villa,  which  stood 
broad  and  stately,  on  the  high  road,  with 
well-arranged,  shady  grounds  on  each  side* 
The  General  gave  Frau  Ceres  his  arm,  and 
they  were  shown,  by  servants  in  rich  livery, 
to  the  earden,  through  paths  bordered  with 
carefuliV- tended,  fragrant  flowers.  At  the 
foot  of  the  garden  steps  the  Wine-count  met 
them,  and  begged  the  (reneral  to  resign  Frau 
Ceres  to  his  care.  Various  groups  were 
walking  about  the  garden,  or  sitting  on  the 
pleasant  grass-plots. 

The  Wine-count's  wife,  a  tall,  stout  wo- 
man, had  not  heard  in  vain  that  she  looked 
like  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.  She  was 
dressed  to-dav  quite  in  her  imperial  i>ty\e, 
and  wore  a  splendid  diadem  of  brilliants. 
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Sonnenkamp  was  presented  to  the  bridal 
pair.  The  bndegroom  looked  very  weary, 
Dut  the  bride,  with  her  wreath  of  roses, 
Tery  animated ;  niiich  regret  was  expressed 
that  Manna  was  not  witn  the  fiunily  at  the 
fete. 

The  Court  Marshal  expressed  his  pleas- 
ure at  meeting  Herr  Sonnenkamp  again«  and 
at  making  the  acquaintance  of  bis  wife  and 
of  his  handsome  son,  of  whom  he  had  heard 
80  much.  A  glow  was  thrown  over  the 
whole  evening,  when  he  said  rather  loudly, 
with  evident  intention,  that  Sonnenkamp 
had  been  most  honorably  mentioned  at  the 
Princess  table,  on  the  preceding  day. 
Frau  Ceres,  still  wearing  her  white  cape 
over  her  richly  ornamented  dress,  was  seat- 
ed next  the  Court  marshal. 

The   Wine-chevalier,   wearing    several 
orders,  was  moving  about  amonff  the  com- 

Eany.  He  was  a  man  of  good  manners, 
aving  been  in  constant  intercourse  with  all 
the  aristocracy  of  Europe.  In  the  time  of 
Napoleon,  when  he  was  a  jovial  travelling 
a^ect  for  his  father^s  firm,  he  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  wary  Mettemich  on  several 
missions,  which  he  had  carried  through  with 
much  skill.  There  was  scarcely  a  French 
General  whom  he  had  not  known,  and  he 
had  even  conversed  twice  with  Napoleon 
himself. 

The  Wine-count  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters ;  the  oldest  daughter  was  already 
married  to  an  officer  of  noble  familf .  Of 
the  three  sons,  one  had  disappeared  in 
America,  afler  havings  squandered  large 
sums  of  money  for  his  father ;  the  second 
was  a  member  of  a  theatre  orchestra  in  a 
capital  of  middle  Germany,  and  it  was  said 
he  had  written  to  his  father  that,  for  his 
part,  he  would  not  be  ennobled.  The  third 
and  oldest  son  was  the  Wine-chevalier,  who 
had  striven  very  eagerly  for  the  honor  of 
nobility,  and  was  very  happy  in  his  success. 
The  Wine-count  was  most  cordial  in  his 
manner ;  there  was  a  remarkable  elasticity  | 
in  the  movements  of  the  slender,  white-haired 
old  man.  He  went  from  guest  to  guest, 
with  an  appropriate  friendly  word  for  each, 
and  on  all  sides  received  double  congratu- 
lations, for  on  this  very  day  the  Prince  had 
ennobled  him.  He  expressed  his  thanks 
very  modestly,  for  he  could  assure  himself 
that  he  might  have  attained  this  honor  two 
years  before,  but  at  that  time  there  was  a 
certain  patriotic  vertigo  abroad  which  had 
seized  even  a  wine-grower.  He  answered 
all  the  congratulations  by  saying  that  the 
Princess  great  kindness  made  him  extreme- 
ly happy. 

Sonnenkamp  kept  smiling  to  himself, 
looking  forwara  to  the  time  when  he  would 


thus  be  courted  also,  and  he  prepared  to 
receive  the  homage  with  modest  thankful 
ness. 

Frau  Ceres  sat  in  much  discomfort  next 
the  Court  Marshal,  who  left  her  to  her  own 
thoughts  when  he  found  that  no  conversa- 
tion could  be  kept  up.  At  last  a  pleasure 
came  to  her  when  the  Cabinet  minister's 
lady  arrived,  and  expressed  great  pleasure  y 
at  meeting  her,  as  the  Court  Marshal  gave 
his  seat  to  her. 

Still  greater  was  Frau  Ceres'  happiness 
when  "h  ran  Bella  also  came  up ;  even  in  this 
circle,  where  there  were  many  of  her  equals, 
she  seemed  to  take  a  leading  position.  She 
was  very  gracious  to  Frau  Ceres,  and  beg- 
ged her  to  take  her  arm  to  go  into  the  gar- 
den-saloon, where  the  rich  outfit  of  the  bride 
was  exhibited;  there  was  a  universal  ex- 
pression  of  admiration,  and  some  glances  of 
envy  from  those  who  returned  from  its  ex- 
amination. 

Frau  Ceres  managed  her  long  train  very 
awkwardly,  while  Bella  held  hers  up  grace- 
fully, and  moved  as  if  she  were  sailing 
through  light  clouds. 

Sonnenkamp  was  greeted  by  the  Russfan 
Prince  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  and  de- 
lighted at  his  shaking  hands  with  him ;  but 
his  pleasure  was  soon  strewn  with  asbes, 
as  the  Prince  said,  — 

•*  I  forgot  that  you  were  to  tell  me  some 

Particulars  of  the  treatment  of  the  slaves ; 
m  afraid  I  shall  not  find  any  of  them  led, 
when  I  make  up  my  mind  to  visit  America." 

He  soon  turned  away,  as  the  General  was 
introduced  to  him.  Sonnenkamp  began  to 
feel  somewhat  strange  and  neglected  in  the 
circle,  but  his  countenance  brightened  M 
he  saw  Bella  and  Frau  Ceres  walking  to* 
gether  so  confidentially. 

**  You  have  hardly  spoken  to  the  Count- 
ess,*' he  said  to  Eric. 

••  Ah,  Vm  thinking  of  something  quite 
different,"  answered  Eric.  **  I  shouldlike  to 
hear  our  new  Baron  tell  his  servants :  John, 
Peter,  Michael,  from  this  day  you  must  ad- 
dress me  as  Gracious  Herr,  or  Herr  Baron. 
He  must  appear  ridiculous  to  himself" 

'•Perhaps  Doctor  is  a  finer  title,"  re- 
plied Sonnenkamp  sharply;  *'or  is  that 
born  with  a  person  ?" 

Eric's  remark  irritated  him,  and  be  would 
have  been  glad  to  send  him  out  of  the  com- 
pany. But  he  suddenly  became  more  ami- 
able, as  Bella  approached  and  said  to  him, 

**  Do  you  know,  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  what 
we  are  all  really  here  for,  and  what  thi« 
whole  fete  means  ?  It  is  a  christening  feast, 
and  our  gracious  Prince  has  played  off  a 
good  joke.  The  Wine-dealer  has  striven  for 
nobility  so    long,  at  last  ofifering  up  faia 
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daughter  as  a  sacrificial  lamb,  that  the 
Prfuce  could  not  help  granting  it  to  him  at 
last.  And  isn^t  it  good  that  he  has  given 
him  the  name  Herr  von  Endlich  ?  (At  Last.) 

Then  in  a  very  amusing  way  she  went  on 
to  describe  how  fine  it  would  be  if  so  old 
a  candidate  for  baptism  suddenly  cried,  I 
don't  want  that  name,  I  want  another. 

Turning  to  Eric,  she  sketched  the  whole 
assemblage  for  him  with  apt,  though  some- 
what malicious  strokes.  She  ridiculed  with 
most  sarcasm  a  knot  of  young  girls,  who 
evidently  could  not  forget* the  heavy  weight 
of  hair  upon  their  heads,  for  the  Iwir-di^s- 
scrs  from  the  Baths  and  the  Fortress  had 
been  hurr}*ing,  since  early  moniing,  from 
house  to  house,  to  deck  out  the  girls^  heads 
in  proper  company  style.  Bella  mimicked 
.the  girls  as  they  said  to  each  other,  *•  Please 
tell  me  if  my  chignon  is  still  on." 

With  much  merriment  she  pointed  out  a 
tall,  lank  Englishman,  coming  in  sight 
with  his  stout  wife  and  three  slim  daughters, 
who  wore  long  curls  and  extraordinarily 
brilliant  dresses.  He  lived  in  winter  at  the 
capital,  in  the  summer  at  a  country-seat, 
passing  the  time  in  angling,  while  his  daugh- 
ters were  constantly  drawing.  He  was  con- 
sidered very  rich,  and  his  wealth  had  a  sin- 
gular source ;  many  years  before,  a  brother 
of  his  wife  had  been  sent  to  Botany  Bay, 
and,  being  an  experienced  trader,  had 
there  succeeded  in  establishing  a  large  ex- 
port business,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  family  wealth. 

Bella  was  full  of  charming  humor,  and 
Eric  felt  as  if  he  had  done  her  injustice.  He 
had  listened  to  the  sharp  judgment,  the 
mental  dissection,  of  Bella  from  the  physi- 
dan,  when  he  ou^^ht  to  have  contested  it  de- 
cidedly. He  looked  at  her  as  if  asking  par- 
don lor  something,  and  she,  well  satished, 
I  showed  a  fresh  cheerfulness,  which  was  not 
wanting  in  magic  power.  She  treated  Eric 
with  marked  attention  before  the  whole 
company. 

Count  Clod  wig  joined  the  group,  and  re- 
marked that  he  was  always  surprised  anew 
to  see  how  many  odd  characters  settled  here 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  Major 
stood  apart  and  looked  at  Herr  jSonnon- 
kamp,  as  if  he  would  say :  I  beg  you,  don't 
do  tliis  too ;  stay  with  us.  It  would  be  pleas- 
anter  to  me  than  to  give  her  the  prettiest 
bon-bons  which  I  shall  carry  hoipe,  to  be 
able  to  say  to  Froulein  Milch,  What  they 
say  about  Herr  Sonnenkamp  isn^t  true !  For 
again  had  Friiulein  Milch  penetrated  the 
well-guarded  mystery. 

£nc  pitied  the  Major,  who  looked  unusu- 
allj  dull,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  at  the 
eune  of  hia  low  spirits,  for  the  Major  said, 


'*  It^s  just  as  if  a  Christian  were  to  turn 
Turk!  Ah,  you  may  laugh,  but  Fniulein 
Milch  i^  right.  All  that  beautiful  money, 
which  has  been  earned  with  so  much  trouble, 
is  now  to  be  thrown  away  on  the  nobles,  and 
we  commoners  ma^  stand  aside,  and  never 
have  any  more  notice  taken  of  us." 

Erie  silently  pressed  the  Major's  hand, 
and  the  latter  asked :  — 

*«  But  Where's  Roland  ?  " 

Indeed,  where*  was  Roland  ?  He  had 
vanished  soon  after  their  arrival,  and  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  evening  came  on 
sraduall^,  and  jronderfuUy  beautiful  music 
from  wind  instruments  was  heard  in  the 
thick  shrubbery ;  for  a  while,  the  guests  in 
the  garden  were  silent,  and  then  it  seemed 
as  if  the  music  made  them  only  the  more 
talkative.  Eric  looked  for  Roland,  but  no 
one  could  tell  him  anything  of  him.  * 

The  music  ceased,  and  darUiess  gath- 
ered. On  the  balcony  of  the  house  ap- 
peared a  trumpeter,  in  a  costume  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  sounded  a  call ;  the  com- 
pany repaired  to  the  house,  up  the  steps 
to  the  great  hall  and  the  adjoining  rooms. 
Here  a  few  seats  were  placed ;  in  the  fore- 
ground, two  great  arm-chairs,  dressed  with 
Howers,  for  Uie  bride  and  bridegroom ;  be- 
hind them,  a  line  of  chairs  for  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  guests. 

Fran  Ceres  was  conducted  to  a  seat  near 
Bella;  Friiulein  Perini  had  managed  very 
adroitly  to  get  near  her  and  pull  gently  at 
her  cloak.  Frau  Ceres  understood,  and  all 
eyes,  which  had  been  resting  on  the  bridal 
pair,  now  turned  to  her.  Such  ornaments, 
imitating  a  wreath  of  wheat-ears  of  which 
each  grain  was  a  great  diamond,  such  a 
dress,  sown  thick  with  pearls  and  diamonds, 
were  never  before  seen;  a  long-continued 
murmur  of  applause  ran  through  the  assem- 
bly. 

Frau  Ceres  stood  by  her  chair,  as  if 
rooted  to  the  ^pot,  till.  Bella  begged  her  to 
sit  down ;  she  looked  smilingly  at  the  splen- 
did jewels:  it  was  all  very  well  for  the 
American  woman  to  put  those  on,  but  she 
couldn^t  put  on  such  a  neck  and  arms  as  her 
own. 

Now  it  appeared  that  one  of  the  walls  of 
the  room  was  only  a  curtain,  which  was  pres- 
ently drawn  up.  Vine-dressers  were  dis- 
covered, who  sang  and  spoke  praises  of 
the  famUy,  and  finally  presented  a  myrtle 
crown. 

The  curtain  fell  amidst  the  expressions 
of  delight  of  the  whole  company,  and  as 
they  were  about  to  rise,  a  voice  behind  the 
curtain  cried:  — 

*•  Remain  seated  I "      , 
.  The  curtain .  rose  again,  and,  beliiud  a 
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thin  gauze,  Apollo  was  seen  amonff  shep- 
herds and  vine-dressers,  and  Apollo  was 
Roland ;  the  curtain  had  to  be  twice  raised 
again,  for  all  were  enraptured  with  the  tab- 
leau, and  especially  with  Roland^s  god-like 
appearance.  Bella  nodded  exultantly  to 
Erie,  who  was  standing  apart ;  but  he  felt 
as  if  benumbed,  as  he  asked  himself 
what  elTccC  all  tliis  would  have  on  Roland, 
and  how  Roland  could  have  concealed  it 
from  him.  It  was  not  long  before  Roland 
joined  the  company  in  his  ordinary  dress ;  he 
was  admired  and  praised  on  all  sides,  and 
nearly  taken  ofiT  his  feet.      ^ 

Fran  Cures  was  congratulated  almost 
more  than  Roland,  on  her  happiness  in  hav- 
ing a  son  of  such  divine  beauty ;  repeated 
regrets  were  expressed  that  her  daughter 
was  not  at  the  fete.  Frau  Ceres  received 
air  this  most  amiabl;^,  saying  constantly : 
••  I  thank^pu  most  sincerely,  you  are  very 
kind.^*  Frdulein  Perini  had  taught  her  her 
lesson. 

New  rooms  were  opened,  where  tables 
were  spread,  and  the  guests  seated  them- 
selves. 

Roland  went  to  Eric. 

•*  Are  you  tho  only  one  to  say  nothing  to 
me  P  **  he  asked. 

Eric  was  silent. 

"  Ah,**  Roland  continued,  "  it  has  cost  me 
much  trouble  to  conceal  any  thing  from  you, 


and  still  more  to  be  attentive  for  these  last 
few  days,  but  I  wanted  to  surprise  you." 

Eric  recovered  himself,  and  decided  that 
it  would  be  best  not  to  lay  much  stress  on 
the  matter,  so  that  it  mifbt  be  less  likely  to 
have  any  hurtful  effect ;  be  only  warned  Ko* 
land  to  be  careful  not  to  take  too  much 
wine.  The  boy  was  so  full  of  happinesa 
that  he  preferred  to  sit  near  Eric,  to  show 
him  that  he  was  moderate,  rather  than  to 
take  a  seat  which  was  reserved  for  him  at 
the  table  of  the  bride. 

Pranken,  who,  with  the  portrait  painter^ 
aid,  had  arranged  the  tableau,  was  in  a 
state  of  singular  excitement  this  evening, 
(or  the  idea  Sept  ringing  in  his  head  that  M 
might  have  married  the  Wine-counCs  bean* 
tiful  daughter;  here  was  new-vamit>hed  nof 
bility,  to  be  sure,  but  ever)'thing  was  made 
sure  of;  here  would  be  now  an  attractrre 
widow,  or,  better  still,  an  attractive  unhap* 
py  wife.  He  drove  the  thoughts  away, 
however,  saying  to  himself  that  he  loved 
Manna. 

As  a  former  comrade  of  the  bridegroom,, 
and  as  friend  of  the  family,  Pranken  pro* 
posed  the  toast  to  the  bridal  pair ;  he  spoke 
well,  and  in  a  humorous  tone,  as  was  best, 
and  the  company  were  well  pleased. 

The  discharge  of  a  cannon  gave  notice 
that  the  fireworks  were  beginning,  and  the 
guests  betook  themselves  to  the  veranda  and 
the  garden. 
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CHAPTEB  X. 
mUEWORKS  AND  THEN  DABKKESS. 

BsLLA.  suddenly  stood  by  Ericas  side,  with- 
oat  his  noticing  her  approach. 

•*  You  are  unusaally  grave  to-day,"  she 
said  in  a  low  voice. 

"  I  am  not  used  to  the  confusion  of  such 
ai<ke." 

**  I  always  feel  as  if  you  would  have 
somethiog  to  say  to  me,*^  she  murmured 
hnrer. 

Eric  was  silent,  and  Bella  continued : — 

*'  Does  it  seem  to  you  as  it  does  to  me, 
when  you  see  your  nearest  friend  in  a  great 
assembly,  as  if  prou  met  in  a  strange  land, 
or  as  if  struggling  in  a  river,  in  which  you 
are  drowning  F^^ 

**  Ah !  Bravo !  "  many  voices  cried  sud- 
den^-. A  flight  of  rockets  was  sent  off, 
while  music  was  heard,  and  a  trumpet  across 
Ite  river  took  up  the  strain,  and  echoed  it. 
Far  away  thev  saw  the  people  from  the 
towns  and  villages  about,  standing  on  the 
river-banks,  their  faces  lighted  bv  the  glare. 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Bella,  as  all  was  dark 
aoain,  "we  are  all  nothing  but  slaves! 
If  we  could  live  like  that,  that  would  be  life 
indeed !  to  bum  like  that  rocket  in  the  free 
asr,  then  come,  darkness  and  death ;  ye  are 
welcome!" 

Eric  trembled ;  he  did  not  know  how  it 
happened,  but  he  was  holding  Bella^s  hand 
fast  in  his. 

Again  bright  fires  rose  from  river  and 
hills.  It  seemed  as  if  all  those  people  who 
were  looking  on  from  the  distant  shore 
most  have  seen  Ericas  hand  in  Bella^s.  Eric 
drew  back  with  a  start.      The  Prince  came 

S[>,  and  Bella  immediately  took  his  arm. 
rip  was  lefl  alone,  and  as  he  saw  Bella 
walking  up  and  down  the  road  before  the 
house,  leaning  on  the  Princess  arm,  he  tried 
to  recollect  whether  he  had  not  said  to  her, 
I  love  you.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
0poken  aloud,  and  yet  it  could  not  be.  Fire- 
wheels,  the  monogram  of  the  bridal-pair, 
Roman-candles,  were  exhibited,  and  at  last 
from  a  boat  on  the  Rhine  rose  a  ^reat  golden 
wine-flask,  which  burst  in  the  air,  and  scat- 
tered a  shower  of  sparkling  drops  of  light. 
Music  resounded,  and  from  the  shore  a 
shout  was  heard,  as  if  all  the  waves  had 
found  a  voice. 

Ericas  brain  reeled ;  he  knew  not  where 
be  was,  nor  who  he  was.  Suddenly  he  felt 
an  arm  laid  on  his  own:  it  was  Ulodwig. 
£ric  would  have  liked  to  kneel  before  him, 
but  he  felt  unworthy  to  utter  a  word,  and 
be  could  only  make  an  inward  vow :  I  will 
\  a  bullet  through  my  heart,  rather  than 


allow  it  ever  again  to  thrill  with  this  excite- 
ment. 

Clodwig  si>oke  of  Roland,  sayihg  that  he 
could  not  think  it  right  or  wise  that  he 
should  be  thrust  into  a  sphere  strange  to 
him.  Eric  answered  at  random ;  Clodwig 
believed  that  he  must  know  of  the  project, 
while  Eric  thought  he  was  alluding  to  the 
military  profession ;  and  he  seemed  so  dis- 
tracted and  inwardly  excited,  that  Clodwig 
admonished  his  young  friend  to  exert  him- 
self less  strenuously,  and  not  to  torment 
himself  needlessly. 

Eric  avoided  saying  good-night  to  Bella. 

It  was  late  when  they  drove  back,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  had  come,  except  that 
the  Cabinetsrath  and  his  wife  accompanied 
them,  to  spend  the  night  at  Villa  Eden. 

The  Minister  rode  with  Sonnenkamp,  and 
the  conversation  naturally  fell  oil  the  fete, 
and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  ^d  and  re- 
spected firm  of  wine  dealers,  since  the 
Wine-count  was  now  about  to  sell  at  auction 
his  whole  stock.  The  Minister's  lady  said 
that  Bella  had  told  her  that  she  intended  to 
write  Ericas  mother  and  aunt  for  a  visit; 
Pranken  pretended  to  know  of  this  plan,  but 
was  inwardly  very  much  surprised.  Now 
that  they  were  alone  and  need  not  be  reserved 
with  each  other,  the  Minister's  lady  '  said 
emphatically,  that  no  one  could  bring  about 
the  conferring  of  the  new  dignity  on  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  more  easily  and  simply  than 
the  Professor^s  widow.  It  was  not  exactly 
decided  upon,  but  it  was  hinted  to  Herr 
Sonnenkamp,  that  he  might  establish  the 
first  claim  of  hospitality  by  inviting  the  la* 
dies  to  Villa  Eden. 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  to  himself,  for  he  had 
a  further  plan  of  making  Frau  Doumay  use- 
ful :  the  (General  had  said  several  times  that 
she  was  a  trusted  friend  of  his  sister,  the 
Superior  of  the  island  convent^  here  were 
two  wires  to  be  pulled. 

In  the  third  carriage  Eric  rode  again  with 
Roland ;  they  sat  silent  for  a  long  time,  as 
the  carriage  rolled  slowly  on.  At  last  a 
voice  called  out< — 

*'  Good  evening,  Herr  Captain ! " 

Eric  ordered  me  driver  to  stop;  it  was 
Clauses  son,  the  cooper,  who  was  walking 
along  the  wood.  He  brought  Eric  a  greet- 
ing from  Martin  Knopf  at  Mattenheim,  and 
said  th^t  he  had  been  there  with  a  message 
from  his  father,  asking  Knopf  to  appear  to- 
fore  the  jury  the  next  day,  as  a  witness  in 
his  defence.  Roland  rubbed  his  eyea,  and 
looked  about  him  as  if  he  were  in  a  strange 
world.  He  asked  the  cooper  to  get  into  the 
carriage  with  them.  The  cooper  thanked 
him,  but  declined,  and  went  on  to  say  how 
wonderful  it  had  been,  as  he  came  over  the 
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hills  from  Mattenheim,  to  see,  just  as  he  leil 
the  woods,  the  strange  fires  mounting  to 
heaven  frbm  the  Rhine  far  below,  and  he  had 
stood  just  where  the  rocks  echoed  the  cannon. 
He  held  out  his  hand  to  Eric,  but  not  to 
Roland. 
As  the  two  drove  on  again,  Roland  said : 
**  Then  Claus  has  heard  the  cannon  in 
his  prison,  and  perhaps  he  saw  the  fire* 
works  too.    Ah,  he  has  not  a  single  dog  to 

rik  to  near  him.  Tve  oilen  ^n  sorry 
he  had  to  wander  about  so  constantly 
through  the  fields  by  dav  and  ni^ht,  but  now 
he  must  long  for  tfaiat  old  weariness. '  And 
while  he  sits  there  in  prison,  everything  is 
growing  outside,  and  the  thieves  of  hares 
and  foxes  know,  that  no  one  knows  their 
burrows  so  well  as  he :  and  I  do  believe  he 
is  innocent.  Ah,  why  must  there  be  poor, 
unhappy  men ;  why  can^t  the  whole  world  be 
happy  P"# 

For  the  first  time,  Eric  saw  that  he  must 
advise  Roland  not  to  say  anything  to  his 
father  of  these  thoughts  about  the  huntsman, 
and  about  the  poor  and  unfortunate. 

Eric  felt  quite  satisfied  that  all  the  praise 
Roland  had  received  for  his  appearance  as 
Apollo  had  done  no  harm. 

CHAFTKB  XI. 
A  REPRESSED  HEART. 

"  What  are  we,  when  judged  by  our  most 
secret  thoughts  ?  ^* 

So  had  Eric  written  in  answer  to  a  dainty 
note  which  Bella  had  written  to  him.  She 
had  requested  him  to  send  the  coat  in  which 
she  had  painted  him,  as  something  peculiar 
in  its  cut  had  yet  to  be  introduced,  m  order 
to  give  the  finishing  touch  to  the  portrait. 
The  way  in  which  she  had  signed  her  name 
startled  Eric;  there  was  her  name,  Bella, 
but  instead  of  her  surname,  an  interroga- 
tion point  between  two  brackets.  She  had 
scratched  this  out,  as  if  thinking  better  of 
it,  but  it  was  still  to  be  perceived. 

She  put  the  coat  upon  the  lay^gure  in 
her  stuuio ;  it  affected  ner  strangely,  and  she 
stood  there  now,  with  her  hand  placed  upon 
the  shoulder  of  the  figure. 

••  What  are  we,  judged  by  our  most  secret 
thoughts  P  "  bad  Eric  written,  and  it  seen^d 
DOW  as  if  the  words  came  from  the  mouth 
of  the  model  before  her. 

Bella  shuddered,  and  was  seizea  with  a 
deadly  trembling,  for  as  she  stood  there 
with  her  gaxe  fastened  upon  the  floor,  and 
her  hand  laid  upon  the  garment  of  the  man 
not  her  hi^sbana,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she 
should  sink  to  the  .earth.  At  this  instant, 
her  whole  life  unfolded  itself  to  her  view. 

The  days  of  childhood  —  there  was  no 


definite    image    of  these.      The   teachers 

E raised  her  auick  comprehension ;  a  French 
onne  was  dismissed,  and  a  strict  English 
governess  received  into  the  family;  Bella 
learned  languages  easily,  and  good  manners 
seemed  natural  to  her.  Her  smart  repar- 
tees, when  she  was  very  young,  were  re- 
peated admiringly,  and  this  £utered  her 
vanity,  and  extmguished  all  childish  ingen- 
uousness. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  visiting  the  house, 
or  meeting  her  casually  in  different  places, 
praised  her  beauty  in  her  hearing.  She  was 
confirmed,  but  the  holy  ceremonv  appeared 
to  her  only  as  the  sign  of  her  deliverance 
from  the  nursery,  when  she  must  lay  aside 
her  short  dresses  and  put  on  long  ones; 
and  when  ffoinj[r  up  to  the  altar,  the  thought 
which  predommated  in  her  was.  Thou  art 
the  fairest  one.  As  the  bishop  had  taken 
tea  the  evening  before  with  her  parents,  he 
was  not  to  her  a  supernatural  being  as  to 
the  rest,  for  he  had  spoken  familiarly  with 
her,  and  she  appeared  to  herself  to  be,  ia 
the  church,  the  central  point  of  all  observa- 
tion. 

Her  lather  3rielded  to  her  wishes,  and 
Bella,  at  fourteen  ^ears  of  age,  was  intro- 
duced the  next  wmter  into  society.  She 
made  a  brilliant  appearance,  and  was  much 
courted ;  everybody  spoke  with  admiration 
of  the  air  of  fresh  vouth  that  hovered  around 
her.  But  she  early  exhibited  a  sort  of  cold- 
ness, so  that  she  was  nicknamed  the  mer* 
maiden,  and  ^in  her  eye  there  was  what 
might  be  called  a  cold  fire.  Even  the  reign- 
ing Prinoe  singled  her  out.  She  still  kept 
the  engagement-card  of  her  first  court-l)aIl 
as  a  ttuSrod  relic,  and  with  it  a  withered 
bouquet.    • 

Now  followed  an  unbroken  chain  of  hom- 
age and  attention.  BelU,  with  her  ready 
and  apt  replies,  was  the  life  of  the  circle  m 
which  she  moved.  While  yet  a  child,  her 
beauty  had  been  praised  in  her  own  hearins, 
and  now  that  she  was  a  woman,  her  remark 
able  mental  powers  were  extolled,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  so  that  she  was  sure 
to  be  informed  of  it.  Her  striking  remarks 
and  keen  criticisms  were  quoted,  and  her 
witticisms  passed  around.  In  this  way  she 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  great  knowl- 
edffe,  which,  with  her  spirited  piano  playing* 
and  above  sil,  her  skill  in  pamting,  caus^ 
her  to  be  regarded  as  a  social  wonder,  and 
to  be  held  up  as  a  pattern  to  man^  a  youngs 
giri.who  came  out  after  her  in  society. 

Before  she  was  sixteen,  she  had  refused 
many  offers  of  marriage,  and  she  smiled 
when  she  heard  of  the  betrothal  of  one  and 
another,  for  she  could  say.  You  could  have 
BUUTied  this  man,  if  you  had  wished  to* 
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Her  mother  would  have  been  glad  ^  to  have 
lier  married  rounff,  but  her  father  was  not 
wilUns  that  Lis  child  should  be  separated 
ihmi  him  so  early ;  he  hoped  that  some 
mince  of  the  collateral  branch  would  unite 
himself  with  her  in  marriage. 

Her  seventeenth  birthday  was  ushered 
in  by  a  morning  serenade  from  the  band  of 
the  Guards,  and  congratulations  poured  in 
from  aU  sides ;  but  if  she  could  have  been 
seen  then,  as  the  tones  of  the  music  awak- 
ened her  from  sleep,  and  a  new  thought 
sthred  within  her,  her  large  eyes  would 
have  presented  a  look  different  from  any 
ever  seen  in  them  before.  The  thought  was, 
I  have  no  belief  in  love.  AU  this  singing  and 
talking  of  the  power  of  love  is  nonsensical 
zomance !  Her  mother^s  teaching  had  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  produce  this  convic- 
tion ;  she  had  early  uprooted  the  influences 
of  love,  perpetually  representing  to  her 
daughter  that  the  main  thing  was,  to  make 
a  brilliant  match ;  and  Bella,  in  fact,  had 
never  loved  any  one,  for  she  insisted  upon 
the  submission  of  him  towards  whom  she 
ielt  any  preference.  From  one  of  her 
mother's  cousins  she  heard  suggestions  of 
an  opposite  nature ;  she  freouently  said,  ludf 
satirically  and  half  seriously,  that  the  only 
rvht  love  was  that  directed  towards  a  man 
of  a  lower  condition.  If  yon  should  love 
the  artist  in  whose  studio  you  work,  or  your 
ieacher  of  music  or  of  language,  that  would 
he  genuine  love.  But  it  seemed  to  Bella 
8S  if  any  special  attachment  to  a  teacher  was 
like  entertaining  a  love  for  a  livery-servant, 
or  even  for  a  being  of  a  different  species, 
and  choosing  him  for  a  husband. 
"  On  that  seventeenth  birthday,  there  was 
^rceptible,  for  the  first  time,  that  cold, 
g^sy.  Medusa-look,  which  regarded  men 
with  indifference,  as  if  they  were  nothing 
hut  shadows ;  but  no  one  remarked  it,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  on  that  day  something  was 
faralyxed  within  her  which  would  never 
ag^iu  feel  the  stirrings  of  life. 

Before  she  was  twenty,  after  the  year  of 
mourning  for  her  father  had  elapsed,  with 
feelings  already  cold  and  benumbed,  Bella 
withdrew  from  society,  entering  it  only  oc- 
casionally, as  if  she  were  performing  a  bur- 
densoitte'duty.  She  studied,  she  painted,  she 
practised  music,  she  occupied  herself  with 
artists,  scholars,  and  statesmen;  and  she 
.wore  a  constant  rigidity  of  countenance  and 
look,  except  when  she  was  flinging  around 
her  criticisms,  which  always  produced  a 
greater  impression  from  the  fact  that  her 
deep,  masculine  voice  was  in  striking  con- 
trast with  her  feminine  appearance. 

It  created  considerable  excitement,  when 
it  was  understood  that  Bella  had  removed 


the  opposition  of  her  parents  to  her  younger 
sister  s  marr)'ing  before  her.  Bella  stood 
before  the  altar  b^  the  side  of  her  sister, 
and  through  her  sister's  bridal  veil  she  saw 
the  dark  brown  eye  of  the  Adjutant  Gener- 
al, who  had  been  recently  made  a  widowcr» 
fixed  upon  herself.  Sba  moved  her  lips 
slightly,  saying  to  herself  with  seJf-rejoiciuff 
pride,  Tou  will  woo  me  in  vain.  She  took 
delifht  in  wounding,  disturbing,  break- 
ing.bearts,  by  turns  enticing  and  then  re« 

rilling  them.  She  had  said  to  her  father» 
should  be  glad  to  marrj^,  if  one  can  like 
to  do  what  one  cannot  bring  his  mind  to  do ; 
but  to  stand  up  before  the  altar  and  say 

yes,   for  life  and  for    death! 1    was 

frifi^htened  when  I  heard  my  sister  say  that, 
and  I  thought  that  I  must  cry  out,  •*  No  I 
No !  No  I  *'  And  I  do  not  answer  for  my- 
self, that  I  should  not  involuntarily  say  no. 

She  proffered  herself  as  companion  of  an 
invalid  princess,  who  was  ordered  to  re- 
side for  a  year  at  Madeira ;  on  retuminff, 
after  the  death  of  the  princess  at  the  island, 
Bella  smiled  when  she  was  told  of  the  Ad* 
jutant  General's  marriage.  I^e  could  not 
complain  that  suitors  gradually  grew  fewer 
in  number,  but  still  she  was  vexed  at  it. 

She  took  now  a  journey  with  two  English 
ladies  to  Italy  and  Greece,  with  Lootz  for 
her  courier.  She  spent  a  whole  winter  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  malicious  tongues 
at  the  capital  said,  that  she  was  after  a  man 
of  exalted  position,  and  that  everything  else 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her ;  tl^t  she 
would  marry  a  gray-bearded  Pacha.  On 
her  return  Bella  generally  appeared  dressed 
in  satin. 

Then  came  Clodwig's  suit;  and,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  whole  capital,  the  be- 
trothal and  the  wedding  took  place  within 
four  weeks  of  each  other.  Bella  retired 
with  her  husband  to  Wolfsgarten,  not  es- 
sentially changed  by  marriage,  and  without 
gaining  that  full  development  of  the  nature 
it  gives  to  woman.  Wnat  was  there  still  to 
be  developed  ?  She  was  accomplished,  and 
she  was  specially  happj%  so  far  as  happiness 
was  possible  to  her,  m  perceivine  —  what 
she  had  not  looked  for,  although  she  hoped 
to  find  it  J—  Clod  wig's  nobility  of  soul. 

.  For  the  first  time,  she  felt  humble  and 
modest ;  her  life  was  peaceful  and  retired, 
and  the  days  fldwed  on  in  uniform  round. 
Clodwig  was  as  attentive,  as  sympathizing, 
and  as  full  of  devotion  as  at  nrst ;  a  com- 
posure and  a  steadfastness,  such  as  is  as- 
signed only  to  the  gods,  was  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  his  spirit.  He  was  person- 
ally considerate  and  tender,  to  an  extreme 
degree ;  and  he  exhibited  his  vehement  na- 
ture, which  found  vent  in  the  strongest  ex- 
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pressions,  only  when  dwelling  upon  mat- 
ters of  universal  interest.  Bella  recognized 
in  this  only  a  justifiable  excitement,  for 
Clodwig^s  active  life  had  been  passed  in  a 
pett^,  crippled  period,  and  wasted  in  the 
trifling  affairs  of  a  liliputian  Principality, 
while  no  himself  was  fitted  for  grander  and 
more  universal  affairs. 

Clodwig  oflen  reproached  himself  for  the 
firm  confidence  that  he  had  entertained  dar- 
ing his  whole  life,  that  the  Idea  would,  of 
itself,  become  realized ;  and  he  now  saw, 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  one  must  plunge 
headlong  into  the  current  of  cooperating  m- 
fiuences.  As  soon  as  he  went  again  among 
men,  and  especially  when  he  entered  the 
court-circle,  he  was  always  gentle  and  in- 
dulgent. He  was  full  of  admiration  of  his 
wife^s  talents,  and  if  at  any  time  he  moder- 
ately criticized  and  set  forth  her  superficial 
and  external  mode  of  looking  at  things,  she 
was  for  an  instant  inwardly  disturbed ;  but 
when  she  looked  upon  the  noble,  refined 
form  of  the  old  man,  all  frowardness  van- 
ished. She  was  happy  to  see.  herself,  and  to 
make  the  world  see,  how  she  could  cherish 
a  great  and  good  man.  She  knew  that  she 
would  be  watched ;  and  the  world  should 
never  have  occasion  to  remark  invidiously 
upon  her  conduct. 

All  at  once  there  had  now  entered  this 

Eeaceful  circle  a  man  who  disposed  of  her, 
er  husband,  and  the  whole  house,  without 
effort  and  with  irresistible  power ;  and  she 
had  been  opposed  to  him  at  first,  had  ex- 
pressed that  opposition  to  Clodwig,  and 
nad  zealously  labored  against  his  becoming 
established  in  the  neigoborhood.  But  as 
Clodwig  had  brought  into  prominent  notice, 
with  an  enthusiastic  kindness  of  heart,  the 
sterling  traits  of  this  man^s  character,  had 
even  drawn  him  towards  herself  against  her 
will,  she  resigned  herself  to  the  pleasure  of 
this  enlivening  intercourse. 

Thus  stood  Bella  before  the  portrait  to 
which  she  still  delayed  to  put  the  finishing 
touch,  inwardly  chafing,  and  thoroughly 
vexed  with  herself.  She,  the  mature  in  ex- 
perience, to  be  the  subject  of  such  a  girl- 
ish infatuation!  ** girlish  infatuation,"  she 
called  it,  and  yet  she  could  not  fr^  herself 
from  it.  Was  it  because  her  self-love  was 
wounded ;  was  it  because,  for  the  first  time, 
she  had  stretched  out  her  hand  and  it  was 
not  taken  ? 

Her  large  eyes  sparkled,  and  whoever 
had  beheld  her  now  would  have  seen  the 
Medusa-look. 

She  lefl  the  studio  with  all  speeds  and 
went  to  her  dressing-room .  She  stood  there 
before  the  large  mirror,  and  let  down  her 
luxuriant  hair,   staring    into    the    mirror,  I 


while  upon-  her  closely  pressed  lips  lay  tba 
question.  Art  thou  then  so  old?  She 
opened  her  lips,  like  one  ill  with  fever,  like 
one  parched  with  thirst,  panting  to  drink* 
Her  eyes  beamed  with  a  joyous  brightness, 
as  she  said  to  herself:  Thou  art  beautiful. 
Thou  art  able  to  judge  of  thyself  as  im^r- 
tially  as  thou  wouldest  a  stranger.  Bot 
what  means  this  silly  infatuation  P 

She  took  the  lone  tresses  «of  her  hair  in 
both  hands,  and  held  them  crossed  undev 
her  chin ;  she  was  terrified  as  she  now  por* 
ceived,  for  the  first  time,  how  strong  a  uke> 
ness  she  bore  to  the  bust  of  Medusa  in  the 
guest-chamber  above. 

'*Yes,  I  will  be  Medusa!  He  shall  be 
shattered,  turned  into  stone,  annihilated! 
He  shall  kneel  to  me,  and  then  I  will  tram« 
pie  him  under  my  feet !  " 

She  raised  her  foot,  but  immediately  cov- 
ered her  face  with  both  hands,  while  tears 
flowed  from  her  eyes. 

••Forgive,  forgive  my  pride,  mj  naad- 
ness !  ^  was  the  cry  uttered  within  *he7. 
Fierce  irritation  and  passionate  emoUoa, 
pride  and  humility,  contended  togrether 
within  her  breast,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
chill  of  that  morning  serenade  had  been  all 
at  once  removed,  and  the  heart  had  unfolded 
itself,  as  some  long-closed  cal>^  unfolds  its 
petals.  A  longing  sprang  up  within  her— 
a  longing  for  nome,  as  m  some  wayward 
child  who  has  run  awav  from  its  parents 
into  the  woods  —  a  longing  for  some  place 
of  shelter  and  rest,  —  a  home :  where  is  it  P 
where? 

She  yearned  for  a  soul  to  which  she  could 
lay  open  all  her  own  soul. 

••  Forgive  me !  forgive !  ^^  was  echoed  and 
re-echoed  within  her.  At  first  it  was  di- 
rected to  Clodwig,  and  now  to  Eric. 

••  Forgive !  forgive  my  pride !  But  tboa 
canst  not  know  bow  proud  I  have  been: 
and  I  sacrificed  to  thee  more  than  a  thoi^ 
sand  others,  more  than  the  whole  world,  caa 
even  conceive  and  comprehend." 

She  shuddered  at  being  alone,  rang  for 
her  dressing-maid,  and  made  an  elaborate 
toilet. 

••  Tell  me  how  old  I  am.  Do  you  not 
know  P  ^*  she  suddenlv  asked. 

The  dressing-maid  was  startled  kt  the 
question,  and  not  returning  an  immediate 
answer,  Bella  continued :  — 

•*  I  have  never  been  young.*^ 

•*  O  my  gracious  lady,  you  are  still  yoong» 
and  you  never  looked  better  than  you  de 
now." 

••Do  you  think  so P "  said  Bella,  throw*- 
ing  back  her  head,  for  a  voice  within  heA 
said :  Why  shouldest  thou  not  bo  also  yoeng 
for  once  P    Thou  art !     Thou  art  what  thoar 
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esnst  not  bclp  being ;  and  let  tft  world  be 
what  it  must  be  too. 

Leaving  the  house,  she  went  around  the 
earden,  seeming  to  hertielf  to  be  a  captive, 
fjoconsciously  she  went  into  the  room  on 
tlie  ground^Hoor,  and  as  she  stood  near  the 
unearthed  antiquities,  a  voice  within  her 
Slid:  — 

"  What  are  all  these  P  What  are  these 
Tassels  ?  Lavfl-ashes !  all  ashes !  What  is 
tli  this  antiquarian  rummaging  ?  What  is 
the  use  of  this  picking  up  of  old  buried 
tmh,  this  perpetual  thinking  and  talking 
^boat  humanity  and  progress  ?  all  foreign, 
dead,  a  conversation  over  a  death-bed; 
nothing  but  distraction,  forgetfulness ;  no 
fife,  no  hope,  no  future ;  never  towards  the 
day,  always  towards  the  night, — the  night  of 
the  past,  and  the  ideal  of  humanity.  But 
I  am  not  the  prist,  I  am  not  an  ideal  of  hu- 
mtnity.  I  am  the  to-day,  I  will  be  the  to- 
day.   Ah  me,  where  am  I !  ^' 

SIm  went  into  the  garden,  and  watched 
two  Dutterflies  hovering  hither  and  thither 
ii  the  air,  now  alighting  upon  the  flowers, 
sow  coming  together,  separating  again,  and 
agtin  uniting. 

♦*  This  is  life !  "  was  the  cry  within  her. 
•*  This  is  life !  they  grub  up  no  ancient  rel- 
ies, dtey  live  with  no  antiquities." 

^en  came    a    swallow  darting    down, 
seised  one  of  the  butterflies,  and  vanished. 
What  is  thy  life  to  thee  now,  thou  poor 
hotterflyP 

Below,  over  the  Rhine,  clouds  of  smoke 
from  the  steamboats  were  floating  in  the 
aff,  and  Bella  thought :  — 

**  If  one  could  only  thus  fly  awav !  What 
do  we  here  P  We  heat  with  our  blood  this 
dead  earth,  so  that  it  may  have  some  little 
life.  Our  life-breath  is  nothing  but  a  puff 
of  vapor  that  mingles  with  thousands  of 
other  vaporous  films ;  this  we  call  life,  and 
it  vanishes  like  the  thousands"—— 

The  children  of  the  laborers  upon  the 
estate,  coming  out  of  school,  saluted  the 
gTMioos  lady. 

Bella  stared  at  them.  What  becomes  of 
fliefie  children  ?  What  is  the  use  of  this 
fiituous  renewing  of  humanity  P 

As  if  to  conceal  herself  from  herself,  she 
buried  her  face  in  a  flowering  shrub.  She 
left  the  park ;  she  saw  in  the  court  outside 
the  dove  cooing  about  his  mate.  The  beau- 
tiful mate  was  so  c(^,  picked  up  its  food  so 
quietly,  hardly  paying  any  attention  to  the 
tender  gurgling,  and  then  flew  awav  to  the 
house-top,  where  she  trimmed  her  feathers. 
T^  dove  flow  afler  his  mate,  but  she  shook 
h^  head  again  and  took  flight. 

Then  as  Bella  was  gazing  with  a  fixed 
look,  she  saw  a  servant  yokmg  some  oxen. 


He  first  placed  a  pad  upon  the  head  of  the 
beast,  and  over  that  a  wooden  yoke. 

••  This  is  the  world  I  This  is  the  world,'* 
said  a  voice  within  her.  **  A  pad  between 
yoke  and  head,  a  pad  of  thoughts,  of  got-up 
feelings."   ' 

The  servant  was  astounded  to  see  the 
gracious  lady  staring  so  fixedly,  and  now 
she  asked  him :  — 

**  Does  it  not  hurt  them  P  " 

He  did  not  understand  what  she  meant, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  repeat  the  question ; 
he «now  replied: — 

*'The  ox  don't  know  anything  different, 
he's  made  for  just  this.  Since  the  gracious 
Herr  has  let  the  double  yoke  be  taken  off, 
and  each  ox  has  now  his  own  yoke  to  him- 
self, they're  harder  to  manage,  but  they 
draw  a  deal  easier  than  when  they  were 
double-yoked."  . 

Bella  shivered. 

**  Double  yoke — single  yoke,"  was  sound- 
ing in  her  ears,  and  suddenly  it  seemed  to 
her  as  if  it  were  night,  and  she  herself  only 
a  ghost  wandering  around.  This  house, 
these  gardens,  this  world,  all  is  but  a  realm 
of  shadows  that  vanishes  away. 

It  was  terribly  sultry,  and  Bella  felt  as  if 
she  should  suffocate.  Then  a  fresh  current 
of  air  streamed  over  the  height,  a  thunder- 
storm unexpectedly  came  up,  and  Bella  had 
hardly  reached  the  house  before  there  came 
thunder,  lightning,  and  a  driving  rain. 

Bella  stood  at  the  window  and  stared  out 
into  the  distance,  and  then  up  at  an  old  ash- 
tree,  whose  branches  were  dashing  about  in 
everv  direction,  and  whose  trunk  was  bend- 
ing from  the  gale.  The  tree  inclined  itself 
towards  the  house,  as  if  it  must  there  get 
help.  Bella  thought  to  herself,  —  For 
years  and  years  this  tree  has  been  rooting 
Itself  here  and  thriving,  and  no  tempest  can 
wrench  it  away  and  lop  off  its  boughs. 
Does  it  know  that  this  storm  will  pass  over, 
and  serve  only  to  give  it  new  strength  P  I 
am  such  a  tree  also,  and  I  stand  firm. 
Come  tempest,  come  lightning  and  thunder, 
come  beating  rain,  neither  shall  you  uproot 
me,  nor  lop  off  my  boughs  ! 

•'  Eric ! "  she  suddenly  exclaimed  aloud  to 
herself.  .  Clodwig  now  entered,  saying,  — 
**  Dear  wife,  I  have  been  looking  for  you." 

Bella's  soul  was  deeply  moved  when  she 
heard  him  call  her  *•  dear  wife."  Clodwig 
showed  her  a  letter  that  he  had  been  writing 
to  the  Professor's  widow,  inviting  her,  ac- 
cording to  Bella's  expressed  desire,  to  make 
a  visit  of  several  weeks  at  Wolfsgarten. 

**  Don't  send  the  letter,"  said  she  abruptly, 
**let  us  again  be  quietly  by  ourselves;  I 
would  rather  not  be  disturbed  now  by  the 
Doumay  family." 
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Clodwig  exprefsecl  kb  opinion  that  the 
noble  lady,  bo  far  from  interfering  with 
^ir  quiet,  would  be  an  additional  element 
of  beautiful  companionthm,  and  would  be 
the  ukeana  of  theif  seeing  Eric  in  a.  pleasant 
way. 

The  storm  had  ceased^  and  when  Bella 
opened  the  window,  a  refreshing  breexe 
drew  in.  She  held  the  letter  in  her  hand ; 
it  had  been  tempest,  lightning,  rain,  and 
thunder  that  raged  to-day  in  h«r  sonl,  and 
now  there  was  refreshing  lile.  She  agreed 
with  her  husband ;  she  said  to  herself,  that 
intercourse  with  the  noble  woman  would 
restore  her  to  herself;  and  for  a  moment 
the  thought  occurred  to  her  that  she  would 
confess  ul  to  the  modier,  a«d  be  governed 
by  her.  Then  cane  the  thought  that  thta 
was  not  necessary ;  it  would  be  very  natnral 
for  Eric  to  come  to  Wol&garten,  and  her 
intercourse  with  htm  would  fidi  back  into 
the  old  peaceftil  ehannela. 

Bella  wrote  a  short  postscript  to  the  let- 
ter of  her  husband ;  and  the  JDoetor  also, 
who  came  in  just  as  they  were  dosing  the 
ktter,  added  a  few  words. 

CUAFTESL  zn. 

AN  OPEN  CX)URT  AND  AN  OPEN  INVENTORY. 

The  fireworks  were  still  crackling  and 
snapping  in  their  eaors,  the  daazUng  lights 
still  gleaming  in  their  e3res,  and  tt^  music 
of  the  band  still  sounding  in  their  recollec- 
tion, when  they  were  obliged  to  make  ready 
for  appearance  at  court,  as  vitnessea  in  the 
affair  of  the  burglary.- 

Pranken  remacned  with  the  guests  at  the 
Yilla,  having  undertaken  to  show  thena  the 
recently  purchased  country-house. 

Sonnenkamn,  Roland,  and  Eric^  and  also 
the  porter,  tne  coachnan,  Bertram,  the 
head-gardener,  the  littte  '^Squirrel,**  and 
two  gardeners  repaired  to  the  county  town 
to  attend  t^  tnaL  They  weal  by  the 
house  of  the  Wine-count,  now  styled  Baron 
von  Eadlich,  where  the  renmants  of  fire- 
works were  still  risible,  scattered  here  and 
there ;  the  house  was  yet  shut  up,  the  family 
still  sleeping  tl^eir  first  sleep  as  members  of 
the  nobility. 

Eric  spoke  of  the  beautiful  and  genuinely 
pious  conduct  of  the  priest  towards  the 
prisoners.  He  was  a  livii^  example  of  the 
grand  doctrine  that  religion  required  one 
to  interest  himself  in  the  stumbling  and  the 
unfortunate,  whether  they  were  guilty  or 
innocent.  The  Doctor,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  in  a  very  droll  fashion  that  it 
was  an  extremely  beneficial  thing  for  the 
Ranger  to  pass,  once  in  his  lifiB,  several 
weeks  within  walls  and  under  a  loof. 


There  t^  Utde  else  said ;  they  reached 
the  county  town  in  good  season. 

Sonnenkamp  went  to  the  telegraph  office, 
in  order  to  send  s6me  messages,  one  of 
which  was  directed  to  the  UnlTersity-towi 
ibr  the  widow  of  the  Professor. 

'*  At  that  time  — does  it  not  seem  to  joa 
as  if  it  were  ten  years  ago  ?  —  at  that  ttm 
it  was  very  different  from  to-day.  DonH 
you  think  tnat  there  were  villains  also  among 
the  singers,  perhaps  worse  ones  than  those 
in  prison  yonder  P  ** 

It  pained  Eric  grievously  that  Roland 
must  be  initiated  so  early  into  the  bitterness 
and  the  dissensions  of  life.  They  went  to- 
gether to  the  court-house. 

The  preeident  and  the  judges  ooenpied 
a  raised  platform ;  on  the  right  sat  the  jary» 
and  on  tne  left,  the  accused  and  their  couo- 
sel ;  the  room  was  full  of  spectators,  for 
there  was  a  general  curiosity  to  hear  tfan 
mysterious  Hcrr  Sonnenkamp  speak  in  pul^ 
lie,  and  no  one  kn^r  what  might  be  ptdbed 
np  in  the  way  of  infiormation.  ^ 

The  dwarf,  the  ffroom,  and  the  hnntsnuua 
sai  on  the  crimimubi'  seat.  The  dwarf  took 
snuff  very  zealously,  *the  groom  lookml 
around  imploringly,  and  Claus  held  his 
hands  befeve  his  eyea. 

The  dwarf  looked  as  if  he  had  had  gond 
keeping,  and  thriven  under  it;  he  ^axed 
around  the  hall  with  an  almost  satisfied 
bearing,  as  if  he  felt  flattered  that  so  many 
people  concerned  themselves  about  f ' 
The  groom,  whose  hair  had  been  very  i 
ly  dressed,  regarded  the  crowd  witii  a  i 
temptuous  glance. 

Claus  seemed  to  have  pined  awar  consid- 
erably, and  when  the  dwarf  wanted  to  whi*-> 
per  sooKlhing  to  htm,  as  he  sat  there  at 
alitde  distance  from  his  fellow  defendants, 
he  turned  away  displeased.  He  looked  op 
to  the  space  oce«q)ied  by  the  spectators,  and 
saw  among  them  hia  wife,  two  of  his  sQtts» 
and  his  (uugfater ;  but  the  cooper  was  nol 
present.  The  ch^dren  appeared  to  lia:ve 
grown  since  he  had  last  seen  them,  and  tkejr 
were  dressed  in  their  Sunday-clothes,  in 
order  to  witness  the  disgrace  —  no,  it  wmsa£ 
simply  be  the  honor  of  their  father. 

Ibe  kontsman  moved  restlessly  on  Aw 
seat,  and  spoke  to  his  wife  with  his  lips,  n^ 
tering  no  sound.  He  n»eant  to  tell  her  to 
be  undisturbed,  as  in  acoople  of  hones  fiMBf 
would  go  home  together.* 

Sonnenkamp,  Eric,  and  Roland  were  ift 
the  witnesses'  seat. 

Roland  saA  between  his  father  and  Efie^ 
to  whom  he  cKniff  aa  if  he  were  afraai* 
Knopf  sat  next  to  Erie,  and  nodded  to  B*» 
land. 

'*  Beibre  the  law  thn  tastiffiOBj  of  idl  oMtt 
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*  k  eqaaU^  said  Roland  in  a  low  roice  to  Eric, 
who  knew  wbat  was  passing  in  Roland^s 
I      mind. 

'         His  pride  was  a  Ultle  touched  that  the 
I      testimony  of  the  porter  wofold  be  of  as  much 
I      account  as  that  of  his  father,  but*  he  had 
qoick)/  overcome  the  feeling. 

Tbe  indietments  were  read.  It  had  been 
foaad,  on  fortfaer  investigation,  that  one 
eompartment  of  the  doect  built  into  the 
wall,  separate  from  the  great  safe,  had  been 
opened  with  a  key  and  then  closed  again ; 
a  coosidenible  sum  of  money  had  been  taken 
from  it,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  found 
in  the  eroom'^s  possession. 

At  his  own  request,  Sonnenkamp  was 
loamoaed  first,  to  identify  the  stolen  prop- 


oland  straightened  hinsdf  up,  when  he 
hiird  his  father  give  his  testimony  in  so 
pfauB  and  gentle  a  manner. 

doanenkamp  expressed  regret  that  people 
sbouM  meet  with  raiafbrtune,  but  justice 
most  have  its  course. 

^e^  was  dismissed.  He  had  already  made 
hm  bow,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  court- 
room, when  the  counsd  of  tbe  accused  groom 
as);ed  tbe  President  whether  he  intended  to 
let  Herr  Sonnenkamp  off  from  testifying  as 
to  the  amount  of  gold  and  valuable  papers 
IB  the  eloset :  if  Herr  Scmnenkamp  did  not 
bnw  this,  he  could  noi  tell  exactly  how 
HHieh  had  been  stolen  from  him  in  the  part 
that  had  been  broken  into. 

The  whole  assembly  was  breathless. 
Nov  k  would  be  seen  what  was  the  amount 
of  Smmemcamp^s  wealthy  reputed  so  im- 
measotable.  A  perfect  silence  prevailed 
bt  a  time ;  it  was  broken  by  Sonnenkamp's 
asking  whether  tbe  court  could  oblige  htm 
to  testi^  on  ins  eonscienoe  as  to  the  sum, 
or  whptner  he  could  reply,  or  not,  as  be  saw 
fitf  Hie  President  said,  that  he  must  ex- 
pires tbe  o[»nion,  that  the  amount  of  what 
wat  stolen  was  certatidy  of  great  import- 
aase  hi  relereace  to  the  sentence  to  be  imr- 
poeed  upon  the  accused. 

ihgain  there  was  a  pause.  Sonnenkamp 
mteUoaed  his  coat,  unbuttoned  his  waist- 
coat, sod  taking  out  a  little  memorandum^ 
boel^  he  af^roached  the  judge^s  seat,  and 
offinped  it  to  him,  saving  i — 

*"  Bme  m  an  exact  inventory  of  the  notes 
pmkim  to  bearer,  of  those  payable  to-  my 
orier,  mod  of  the  swn  in.  specie.** 

W1m»  half  way  i^  the  steps  of  the  plat- 
Ion*  where  tbe  president  and  the  judges  sat, 
*TiwagMl  tiiiji  stopped,  for  tbe  defendant's 
eoomal  now  cried :  — 

'^Wa  have  an  open  court,  enttrriy  open, 
tmA  ifcWPi  ia  nothing  which  the  Herr  Presip 
dflslii  to  kiiow»  and  we  to  be  ignorant  of.** 


**  Well  then,**  said  Soiuienkamp,  turning 
round,  'iit  shall  be  told  openly:  Twelve 
millions  of  paper  payable  to  the  bearer, 
three  millions  to  my  order,  and  only  two 
hundred  thousand  in  gold  coin.  Is  that  sat- 
isfactor)'  P  ** 

A  bravo  was  uttered  by  the  spectator, 
and  the  President  was  obliged  to  threaten 
them  with  clearing  the  hal^  if  it  were  re- 
peated. 

Sonnenkamp  descended ;  he  had  desired 
to  leave  tbe  court-room  at  once,  but  now 
be  seemed  otherwise  determined,  for  he  took 
a  seat  again  on  tbe  witnesses*  bench.  Ro- 
land cast  down  his  eyea,  and  tremblingly 
seized  hold  of  Eric's  hand,  which  he  held 
firmly.  There  was  a  low  talking  among  the 
crowd,  a  movement  thb  way  and  that,  so 
that  the  President  was  obliged  to  command 
quiet  by  violeutlv  ringing  his  bellf  and 
Sonnenkamp  left  the  hall. 

The  beaa-gardener  ^ave  his  .testimony,, 
which  was  scarcely  mtened .  to.  When 
Eric  was  summoned,  there  was  again  silent 
attention. 

Eric  narrated  the  whole  story,  and  the 
huntsman's  uniform  expressions  of  bitter- 
ness at  the  difference  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  but  protested  that  he  regarded 
the  man  as  incapable  of  committing  any 
crime  against  society. 

A  strange  whispering  pervaded  the  whole 
assembly  when  Eric  narrated  the  inquiry 
of  Claus :  What  would  you  do,  if  you  were 
the  possessor  of  millions  P  The  question 
had  now,  in  a  manner,  gone  forth  to  the 
whole  world. 

Knopf  was  summoned.  EEe  offered  first 
a  written  testimony  of  the  old  Herr  Weid- 
mann,  with  whom  the  huntsman  had  lived 
several  years  as  a  servant,  who  testified  to 
his  uprightness,  his  incapability  of  any  de- 
ceit, much  less  any  positive  crime.  Then 
Knopf  added  from  his  own  knowledge,  how 
the  huntsman  was  always  racking  his  brains 
over  many  matters  which  he  could  not 
master. 

Roland  was  summoned,  and  advanced 
with  aA  erect  attitude  to  the  witness-stand  ; 
Claus  nodded  to  him. 

Roland  could  not  be  sworn,  as  he  was  a 
minor;  but  it  made  a  good  impresnon 
when  he  said  in  an  uaetnoarrassea  voice, 
that  he  considered  his  word  as  good  as  an 
oath. 

He  identified  the  artides  that  had  bees 
stolen  from  him  ;  he  asserted  that  his  father** 
rooms  had  been  locked,  but  he  should  noi 
be  willing  to  swear  to  that,,  as  he  had  not 
been  near  those  rooms  ibr  several  days  b^ 
ibre  the  busf^ary.  And  now,  without  be- 
ing askedy  he  expressed  bia  conviction  that 
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Cl&uB  could  have  had  no  participation  in  the 
cnme.  • 

The  huntsman  got  up  at  these  words, 
and  the  forester,  who  sat  behind  him,  ob> 
liged  him  to  sit  down  again,  putting  his 
hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

The  evidence  against  Claus  seemed  to  be 
only  as  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods.  The 
two  others  could  make  no  defence,  and 
each  Sought  to  lay  upon  the  other  the  guilt 
of  the  burglary. 

Eric  was  recalled,  in  order  to  testify  more 
in  detail  concerning  the  huntsman^s  request 
to  be  shown  all  over  the  house,  a  few  days 
before  the  robbery.  W^?en  Eric  had  sat 
down,  Roland  ^ot  up  and  asked :  — 

*'  Herr  President,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
say  one  word  more  P  " 

'*  Speak,"  replied  the  President  encourag- 
ingly ;  •*  say  all  that  you  wish  to.'' 

Roland  stepped  forward  (quickly,  with 
head  erect,  and  said,  in  a  voice  that  had 
now  a  full,  manly  tone,  — 

**  I  here  raise  my  hand  in  testimony, 
that  my  poor  brother  here  is  as  innocent 
as  he  is  poor.  It  is  true  he  has  oflen  com- 
plained that  one  man  should  starve  while 
another  gormandizes ;  but  before  God  and 
man  I  declare  that  he  has  oflen  said  to  me : 
The  hand  must  wither  that  grasps  unjust 
possessions.    Can  a  man  do  that,  and  then 

fo  away  by  night  and  break  into  another's 
ouse,  and  rob  ?  I  beseech  you,  I  conjure 
you  earnestly,  to  declare  that  this  man  is 
as  innocent  as  all  of  you  are ;  as  innocent 
as  I  am  !  " 

He  ceased,  standing  as  if  he  were  rooted 
to  the  spot,  and  for  a  while  there  was  a 
breathless  stillness  in  the  assembly. 

'*  Have  you  any  thing  more  to  sayP" 
asked  the  President.  Roland  seemed  now 
to  wake  up,  and  said,  — 

**  No,  nothing  more.  I  thank  you."  He 
returned  to  Eric,  who  grasped  his  hand ;  it 
was  cold  as  ice,  and  he  warmed  it  in  his 
own.  On  the  other  side,  Knopf  also  tried 
to  grasp  the  hand  of  his  former  pupil,  but 
he  could  not,  for  he  was  obliged  to  take 
off  his  spectacles,  which  had  become  wet 
from  the  great  tears  rolling  from  his 
eyes. 

The  proceedings  were  brief.  The  Head- 
master was  one  of  the  jury,  who  now  with- 
drew into  their  room  for  consultation.  Af- 
ter a  short  absence  they  returned,  and  the 
head-master,  who  had  been  chosen  foreman, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  announced 
the  unanimous  verdict :  — 

The  dwarf  and  the  groom,  guilty;  the 
huntsman,  not  guilty. 

^  Outside,  in  front  of  the  court-house,  as 
his  wife  and  children, —>  tiie  cooper  among 


them  now,  — crowded  round  Claus,  Roland 
pressed  up  to  him  and  seized  his  hand. 

The  huntsman  turned  from  them  all,  say- 
ing that  he  must  speak  to  young  Weid- 
mann,  who  had  been  one  of  the  jury ;  the 
young  man  came  up  just  then,  and  Claus 
cried  out  to  him,  with  a  great  flow  of  words, 
that  he  must  tell  his  father  that  all  his 
troubles  were  wiped  out,  since  every  one 
had  heard  what  Herr  Weidmann  Uiought 
of  him. 

Young  Weidmann  went  to  Eric  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  having  formed  such  a 
f>upii ;  others  came  also  to  offer  congratu- 
ations  and  shake  hands.  Eric  begged 
young  Weidmann  to  remember  him  to  his 
father,  and  say  that  he  should  soon  pay  the 
promised  visit  to  Mattenheim. 

Knopf  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
people,  begginff  them  not  to  spoil  the  boy 
with  their  praises;  and,  in  his  effort  to 
keep  others  back,  he  refrained  from  going 
himself  to  shake  bands  with  Roland. 

Sonnenkamp  appeared,  and  all  took  off 
their  hats  to  him  respectfully.  Here  vraa 
the  man  possessed  of  such  incredible  wealth, 
and  he  wore  a  coat  like  other  people,  and 
had  to  stand  on  his* own  feet.  Sonnen- 
kamp seemed  a  prodigy*  to  them  all.  How 
was  it  possible  for  a  man  to  possess  such 
wealth?  But  there  were  some  knowing 
scoffers  who  declared  that  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp had  overstated  his,  property,  and 
others,  still  more  knowing,  wno  were  wiU- 
ing  to  swear  that  he  was  even  richer  than 
he  had  said,  but  they  were  hardly  noticed. 
Sonnenkamp,  greeting  all  arouncrin  a  most 
friendly  manner,  went  to  Claus  to  con- 
gratulate him,  and  then  called  Roland 
aside.  Roland  stood  before  his  father  for 
the  first  since  he  had  learned  his  great 
wealth;  his  eyes  fell;  looking  up  i§  him 
seemed  like  looking  up  to  a  high  mountain, 
but  Sonnenkamp  kid  his  hand  kindly  on 
his  shoulder,  and  told  him  that  he  might 
drive  home  alone  with  Eric,  as  he  was  him- 
self obliged  to  remain  in  town  to  wait  for  a 
telegram. 

B^Iand  begged  Claus  and  his  family  most 
pressingly  to  ride  home  with  him;  the 
huntsman  refused,  but  Roland  ureed  it  so 
warmly  that  he  at  last  yielded,  and  entered 
the  carriage  with  his  wife,  leaving  the  chil- 
dren to  walk.  Roland  took  the  released 
p«soner  in  triumph  through  the  town  and 
villages ;  the  wife  was  embarrassed  at  rid- 
ing in  such  state,  but  Claus  himself  looked 
round  without  constraint,  only  saying  sof- 
eral  times :  — 

**  All  has  gone  on  very  well  without  me, 
and  will  do  very  well,  when  I  am  across  the 
ocean-.** 
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To  Eric  be  expressed  his  determination 
of  emigrating' to  America  with  his  family. 


CHAPTKR  xni. 

THE  MAJOK  MAKES  A  CONQUEST 

The  same  sun  that  shone  at  Wolfsgarten, 
where  Bella  was  maintaining  a  severe  inter- 
nal stniggle,  &nd  that  shone  through  the 
lowered  green  shades  in  the  court-room 
upon  the  bench  of  the  accused,  glimmered 
also  through  the  closed  Venetian  blinds  in 
tiie  quiet  sitting-room  of  the  Professor's 
widow  in  the  University- town.  Eric's  moth- 
er sat  by  the  window  filled  with  flowers,  in 
the  piano  recess,  at  her  silent  work,  think- 
ing of  her  son ;  it  was  a  subject  of  constant 
thought  with  her,  why  he  had  to  enter  upon 
a  mode  of  life  so  out  of  the  ordinary 
course. 

She  oflen  looked  up  sadly  to  the  portrait 
of  her  husband,  which  seemed  to  say  to  her : 
Ify  child,  both  of  us  entered  upon  a  path 
in  life  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  thou  even 
more  than  I ;  and  that  is  transmitted  as  an 
mheritance  from  generation  to  generation ; 
we  ought  to  rest  content,  as  thereby  we 
keep  a  firmer  hold  upon  the  spirit  of  our 
eon,  and  though  he  may  be  thrown  down  to 
the  ground  by  fortune,  he  can  never  be  held 
there  permanently. 

So  did  the  pother  console  herself;  and 
Eric's  letters  were  also  a  ^urce  of  consola- 
tion. He  had  made  a  faithful  report  to  her, 
then  he  excused  himself  for  the  irregularity 
tod  haste  of  his  letters,  on  the  ground  that 
he  must  forget,  for  a  time,  himself  and 
ererj'body  else  who  belonged  to  him,  as 
only  in  this  way  could  ho  hope  to  gain  pos- 
session of  another  soul.  At  first  he  men- 
tioned Clodwig  and  Bella  frequently,  — his 
home  feeling  with  these  friends,  and  the 
happy  realization  of  a  state  of  tranquillity ; 
then,  for  a  while,  there  was  nothing  said  of 
Bella,  except  sometimes  a  brief  greeting 
from  her  at  her  request.  The  mother  had 
not  noticed  this,  but  aunt  Claudine,  who 
seMoro  said  any  thing  unless  her  opinion 
was  asked,  and  then  had  something  to  say 
very  much  to  the  purpose,  did  not  hesitate 
to  remark  unreservedly,  after  Clodwig's 
and  Bella's  visit,  on  being  asked  what  im- 
pression it  had  left,  that  she  had  noticed  a 
certain  restlessness  in  Bella's  look,  and  she 
leansd  from  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
looked  at  a  likeness  of  Eric,  t^ken  when  he 
was  young,  that  there  was  here  a  more  than 
common  interest.  The  mother  was  forced 
to  assent  to  this,  for  she  had  also  noticed 
bow  deeply  interested  Bella  had  been  in 
making  mquiries  concerning  Ericas  youth- 


ful years.  But  she  said  further  to  her  sit- 
ter-in-law that  Bella  was  an  tfrtist,  at  least 
was  more  than  a  common  dilettante,  and 
had  observed  with  the  eye  of  an  artist  the 
picture,  that  was  exceedingly  well  painted : 
a  considerable  sum  had  already  been  offered 
for  it  in  order  to  be  put  into  an  art-collec- 
tion. 

There  was  stillness  in  the  abode  of  the 
two  ladies,  who  lived  almost  as  quietly  as 
the  flowers  which  throve  so  well  under 
their  watchfulness  and  care.  The  postman 
brought  a  letter  in  Clodwig's  neat  hand- 
writing, in  every  word  of  which  the  man 
himseu  could  be  discerned,  so  neat  and 
regular  were  the  letters,  with  no  stroke 
hastily  made,  and  none  too  elaborately  pre- 
cise ;  the  whole  had  an  appearance  of  uni- 
formity, and  the  lines  were  straight  and  at 
an  equal  distance  apart,  though  the  paper 
was  unruled.  A  feeling  of  pleasure  was 
awakened  by  the  mere  sight  of  the  letter, 
and  the  contents  were  such  as  to  strengthen 
this  quiet  satisfaction.  He  said  that  the 
Professor's  widow  would  lay  him  under  an 
obligation  of  gratitude  by  accepting  an 
invitation  to  make  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 
He  appealed  to  the  friendly  relations  with 
her  deceased  husband,  and  the  beautiful 
renewal  of  them  in  his  intercourse  with  Eric, 
who  gave  to  him  a  youthful  friendship  such 
as  he  had  scarcely  dreamed  of.  Lastly,  he 
appealed  to  their  mutual  personal  acquaint- 
ance, and  there  was  a  written  smile  when 
he  added,  that,  during  his  whole  life,  he  had 
never  made  a  demand  upon  the  heart  which 
had  not  met  with  a  response,  and  he  prayed 
her  now  not  to  shame  him  in  his  old  age. 
He  closed  by  saying  that  he  entreated  the 
mother  of  his  friend  Eric  to  permit  him  to 
call  himself  **  her  friend  Clodwig."  There 
was  no  formal  politeness  in  the  letter,  and 
yet  it  was  full  or  a  delicate  friendliness. 

Bella  had  hastily  scratched  underneath, 
in  a  coarse  hand,  a  request  thai  the  mother 
and  aunt  would  honor  her  with  a  visit;  she 
said  that  she  wrote  only  a  few  words,  as  she 
felt  sure'  that  she  should  be  favored  with 
the  intimate  intercourse  of  the  respected 
mother  and  the  amiable  aunt.  In  a  post- 
script she  besought  them  to  bring  with 
them  Eric's  music. 

In  the  letter  there  was  enclosed  a  second 
one  from  the  Doctor,  who  claimed  to  have 
been  a  scholar  of  the  old  Professor.  He 
offered  good-humoredly  his  professional 
services,  and  there  was  only  ope  brief  sen- 
tence in  which  he  suggested  that  it  would 
be  a  protection  and  a  safeguard  to  his 
young  friend  Eric,  to  be  again  under  the 
eye  of  his  mother. 

This  awakened  in  her  many  thoughts, 
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Aodshe  reaolred  to  accept  tbe  invitation. 
Sonnenkarop's  telegram  was  delivered. 

Just  as  she  had  finished  reading  this, 
there  was  another  knock,  and  the  Ma^r  en- 
tered. 

When  the  mother  saw  him,  at  first  she 
was  frightened,  not  recognizing  him,  as  she 
looked  at  the  red  face,  the  short,  white 
hair,  and  the  decoration  on  his  breast.  For 
a  moment  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  some 
messenger  of  justice,  who  had  come  to  exe- 
cute some  commission  or  other,  she  knew 
not  what,  that  endangered  Ericas  welfare. 

The  Major  did  not  mend  matters  at  all, 
when  he  said,  — 

**  Frau  Frofessorin,  I  come  to  execute  a 
warrant  of  ejection ;  but  I  am  not  indeed  to 
drive  you  out  of  Paradise,  but  to  shut  you 
up  in  the  Garden  of  £den.*^ 

He  had  been  making  up  this  pretty  speech 
during  the  whole  journey,  and  he  had  said 
it  over  inaudibly  to  himself  certainly  a  hun- 
dred times ;  and  now  it  came  out  so  clumsi- 
ly, that  the  good  lady  trembled  so  that  she 
could  not  rise. 

The  Major  cried :  — 

"Don't  get  up;  everybody  knows  that 
there*s  no  ceremony  at  all  to  be  made  with 
me.  I  don't  desire  to  incommode  any  one ;  I 
greatly  prefer  that  people  would  sit  when  I 
enter.  Isn't  it  the  same  with  you  P  One 
feels  sure  in  this  case  that  he  doesn't  make 
any  disturbance.^ 

•*  Have  you  come  from  my  son  P  " 

**  Yes,  from  him  too.  Observe,  Pm  not 
one  of  the  best  people  in  the  world,  neither 
am  I  one  of  the  worst ;  but  there's  one  thing  I 
can  say  to  my  credit,  that  I  have  never  in  all 
my  life  envied  anybody  but  you,  and  vou  I 
did  envy  when  you  said,  *  my  son ;'  that  I 
did  envy  you  for.  Why  cant  I  say  this 
too?  If  I  only  had  such  a  son  as  you 
have !  " 

Now  there  was  tranquillity  at  last.  The 
Major  delivered  a  letter  from  Sonnenkamp 
and  the  Cabinetsrathin,  and  desired  that 
the  letters  should  be  read  immediately,  as 
they  would  render  it  unnecessary  for  him  to 
say  anything.  . 

The  Frofessorin  read,  and  the  Major 
watched  her  countenance  while  she  was 
reading,  with  peculiar  marks  of  quiet  satis- 
faction. 

The  Frofessorin  bade  him  welcome,  and 
called  her  sister-in-law,  who  came  in. 

The  blinds  were  opened,  and  the  in- 
atreaming  light  shone  upon  cheerful  faces. 

"What  shall  we  decide  upon  doing P" 
asked  Aunt  Claudine. 

**  There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  de- 
ciding ;  we  accept  the  hearty  mvitation." 

••Which?" 


••  Of  course  Herr  Sonnenkamp^s.** 

••That's  right,"  said  the  Major  with  a 
broad  smile.  •*  Will  you  allow  me  (o  light 
a  cigar?  Did  your  husband,  now  gone  to 
his  eternal  home,  smoke  too?  ^ 

••Yes,  indeed.*' 

Aunt  Claudine  had  quickly  lighted  a 
match,  and  held  it  up  to  the  Major  with  her 
delicate  fingers. 

••  That's  fair !  that's  fair !  "  cried  the  Ma- 
jor. ••  You've  given  me  fire,  and  I  prom- 
ise to  go  through  fire  fi^r  you." 

He  was  very  happy  over  this  turn,  and  he 
puffed  away  yet  happier. 

There  were,  of  course,  a  great  many 
things  to  be  got  ready,  before  they  could 
set  out.  The  Major  promised  that  Joseph 
should  come  and  bnng  ever}'thing  away 
after  they  had  depart^ ;  not  one  thread 
should  be  lefl  behind.  He  then  withdrew 
for  a  few  hours,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to 
some  brother  free-masons. 

At  midday,  the  Major  was  ridin?  with  the 
two  ladies  in  a  first-class  railroad  car  to- 
wards the  Rhine,  and  he  was  as  proud  and 
as  happy  as  if  he  had  carried  off  the  anny- 
chest  of  the  enemy. 

CHAPTER  xnr. 

POTATOES    AND    SOMETHINO     BBTTEB     BB- 
BIDES. 

CuLUS  and  his  wife  were  \p.  the  same  car- 
riage with  Eric  |nd  Roland.  When  Glaus 
reached  tbe  line  where  his  beat  began,  be 
asked  them  to  stop,  and  got  out. 

•'  No,  I  go  in  no  carriage  here,"  he  amid. 
••And  look  here  at  my  hands;  my  hands 
have  been  hand-cuffed.  What  now  are  they 
to  do?  Are  they  to  avenge  themselves  ?  On 
whom  P  And  if  I  should  know  on  whom« 
what  then  P  " 

He  took  up  a  clod  of  earth,  raised  it  up 
towards  heaven,  and  cried :  — 

••  By  thee  I  swear  that  I  will  emigrate. 
The  New  World  must  give  me  some  land  of 
my  own ;  I  have  long  enough  looked  aHer 
the  land  of  other  people  in  the  old." 

Eric  and  RoUnd  tdso  got  out,  and  weiU 
with  the  couple  into  their  house.  Then  a 
sudden  call  was  heard  from  the  vineyard, 
and  Sevenpiper  came  from  it  with  the  hal- 
berd which  Claus  had  always  carried  as  the 
badge  of  his  office  as  field-guard.  He 
handed  it  over  to  Claus,  saying,  -^ 

••  Take  this  now  again ;  I  have  kept  it 
faithfully  for  you." 

He  joined  the  escort  of  the  couple  to  their 
home.  The  doss  barked  in  the  yard,  and 
the  birds  flitted  here  and  there,  and  twittered 
all  together,  for  their  master  had  come 
back.    But  the  black-bird  tang  louder  than 
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afl,  caroling,  Rejoice  in  vovr  life;  bat 
she  stack  fast  at  the  second  bar.  Tbe  field- 
|;uard  ^ed  round  npon  all,  as  if  he  bad 
jml  wsSced  np.  At  last  there  was  a  calm, 
and  the  whole  family  sat  round  tbe  table, 
and  ate  the  first  new  potatoes  which  ai 
neighbor  had  boiled  for  them.  Never  had 
Bo&nd  eaten  any  food  which  had  such  a 
n^sh,  and  all  laughed  when  he  said,  — 

**Claus,  these  potatoes  originated  there 
where  you  are  going  and  witere  I  came 
from ;  the^  were  born  in  America,  and  we 
have  immigrated  hither.^ 

Tbej  had  a  pleasant  time  together,  and 
Roland  presented  tbe  stolen  watch  which 
had  been  restored  to  him  to  Clans,  as  a 
lasting  token  of  remembrance.  He  was  not 
willing  to  take  it,  not  even  when  Erie  and 
Serenpiper  joined  in  the  request. 

''Just  take  it,  father,^  finally  said  the 
cooper,  and  Claus  yielded. 

Sevenpiper  led  the  talk  to-day.  He  made 
fan  of  the  field-guard  for  being  a  great  deal 
too  uneasy ;  and  for  continually  worrying 
how  people  got  to  be  so  rich,  which  was 
wholly  needless.  A  man  night,  indeed,  be 
empty,  but  one  couIdn^t  eat  more  than  his 
fin,  or  do  more  than  quench  his  thirst ;  and 
the  rifh  man  couldnH  get  any  more  aut  of 
sleep  than  to  sleep  sound,  and  sleeping 
sound  didnH  depend  upon  the  bed  in  nyhich 
one  dept,  but  it  was  just  sleeping  sound ; 
and  to  ride  in  one^s  coach  was  pure  non- 
sense ;  it  was  much  better  to  go  upon  one^s 
own  good  walking-sticks. 

There  was  also  some  mention  made  of 
iShe  dwarf,  and  Sevenpiper  said,  — 

**  Yes ;  if  any  one  wants  to  visit  the  grave 
of  this  mannikin,  he  will  have  to  carry  a 
ladder  along  with  him." 
••  What  for  P  ^  asked  Roland. 
•*  Because  he  will  be  hanged."  , 
Clans  did  not  like  to  have  them  talk  of 
bad  people. 

Scrvenpiper  wvls  a  good  representative  of 
"  blessed  be  nothing."  He  had  sent  a  child 
to  his  house,  and  just  as  some  bottles  of 
wine  arrived  which  Fr&ulein  Milch  had 
sent,  there  was  heard  singing  at  the  en- 
tnmce  of  the  house.  The  whole  o^an  was 
therewith  all  its  stops,  and  soon  Eric  and 
Serenpiper  were  singing  too. 

At  hist  Eric  insisted  Siat  they  must  be  on 
their  way  home ;  and  as  they,  were  taming 


from  the  village  path  into  the  road,  a  caf 
riage  drove  up,  from  which  signals  were 
made,  and  the  powerful  voice  of  the  Major 
cried :  — 

**  Battalion,  halt !  "* 

They  halted;  in  the  carriage  with  tbt 
Major  were  the  mother  and  the  aunt. 

•*  This  is  the  only  thing  which  I  bad  yet 
to  wish  for,"  said  Roland.  "Herr  Major, 
Claus  has  been  released ;  he  is  innocent." 

The  mother  embraced  her  son  after  she 
had  first  embraced  Roland.  They  got  out, 
and  Eric  walked  to  the  villa  arm-in-arm 
with  his  mother,  who  held  Roland  by  the 
hand  on  the  other  side.  The  Major  po* 
litely  offered  his  arm  to  tlie  aunt,  but  she 
declined,  excusing  herself  by  saying  that  it 
was  a  pecoliarity  of  hers  never  to  take  any 
one^s  arm. 

**  That's  really  the  better  way ;  Frilulein 
Milch  thinks  so  too.  YouMl  get  acquainted 
with  her ;  you'll  be  good  friends  with  one 
another,  you  may  rely  npon  that.  Sim 
knew  every  thing  — every  single  thinr. 
It's  incoroprehensiDle  how  she  picked  it  ui 
up.  She  knew  that  Connt  Clod  wig  had 
sent  you  an  invitation.  But  we  know  a 
stratagem  or  two ;  weVe  been  beforehand 
with  him.  '  He  whom  fortune  favors  leads 
home  the  bride,*  as  the  saying  is.'* 

Mnsic  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the 
Major  informed  them  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  wedding  celebration  at  Herr  von  End- 
lich's. 

'*  O  mother,  if  I  am  ever  again  despond- 
ing and  low-spirited,  I  will  caSi  to  mind  this 
hour,  and  be  again  happy  I " 

The  mother  could  not  speak;  her  heart 
was  too  full. 

There  was  a  very  friendly  welcome  at  tbe 
villa.  The  Cabinetsrathin  embraced  and 
kissed  the  Professorin ;  Frau  Ceres  sent  aa 
excuse  for  not  appearing.  Sonnenkamp 
came  afler  nightfall. 

The  moon  shone  brightly  when  Eric  and 
Roland  escorted  the  mother  and  the  aunt 
to  the  vine-embowered  dwelling.  And  as 
she  stood  here  upon  the  balcony,  Eric's 
mother  took  his  hand  again,  quietly,  and 
said,  —  • 

•*  If  thy  father  could  see  thee,  he  would 
rejoice  in  thee ;  thou  hast  still  thy  pure  and 
good  glance ;  yes,  all  is  well,  thou  hast  the 
old  pure  glance." 
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BOOK  Yn. — CHAFTBB  I. 
THE  MOTHER  IS  HERE. 


**  My  mother  is  here !  " 

A  dewy  atmosphere  of  inexhaustible  fresh^ 
mess  encompassed  Eric ;  be  heard  the  voice 
of  a  child  awakening  from  a  dream,  and  yet 
it  was  he  himself  who  had  spoken.  He  closed 
his  eyea,  and  went  back  in  thought  to  the 
days  of  childhood ;  all  that  had  since  ex- 
cited and  oppressed  his  spirit  was  torn  into 
fragments,  and  had  sunk  out  of  sight. 
,    '*  My  mother  is  here !  " 

This  was  now  a  call  of  duty.  Eric  stood 
by  Roland^s  bedside ;  it  was  never  necessary 
for  him  to  speak  in  order  to  waken  him,  for 
as  soon  as  he  looked  directly  upon  him,  Ro- 
land waked  up.  Now  he  opened  his  eyes^ 
and  his  first  words  were : — 

**Thv  mother  is  here!" 

Eric  beard  these  same  words,  now  spoken 
by  another,  which  he*  had  heard  in  his  own 
dreamy  reverie,  and,  placing  his  band  upon 
the  brow  of  the  youth,  be  regarded  him  with 
a  mingled  feeling  of  joy  and  sorrow.  Why 
has  tms  poor  rich  boy  not  the  blessedness 
of  a  mother^s  love  ? 

The  new  day  received  its  consecration, 
for  Eric  and  Rioland  began  it  by  going  to 
give  a  greeting  to  the  mother. 

As  they  were  walking  along  the  river, 
Roland  shouted  across  it  :^- 

**  Father  Rhine !  Ericas  mother  is  here ! " 

Eric  smiled ;  the  youtb^s  face  was  all  a- 
glow. 

They  went  to  the  mother  as  to  a  temple, 
and  they  came  away  from  her  as  from  a  tem- 
ple, for  this  gentle,  peaceful  spirit  conveyed 
a  benediction  in  every  word,  in  every  move- 
ment of  the  hand,  in  every  glance  of  the 
eye;  and  she  it  was  who  appealed  to  the 
sanctity  of  established  rule,  and  the  persis- 
tent continuance  in  duty,  for  she  said  to 
them  that  she  should  regard  it  as  the  most 
perfect  proof  of  love  and  loyal  attachment, 
if  they  would  go  on  with  their  work  to-day 
just  as  they  did  yesterday ;  in  every  situa- 
tion in  life,  whether  in  tribulation  or  in  glad- 
ness, the  appointed  duty  must  be  performed. 

They  were  again  seated  at  their  work, 
and  they  read  together,  to-day,  the  return  of 
Ulysses  to  Ithaca.  Eric  was  somewhat  ab- 
sent, for  everything  took  the  hue  of  the  feel- 
ing that  he  was  with  his  mother ;  he  over- 
came this, —  he  would  be  wholly  engaged  in 
what  was  before  him,  but  he  caught  himself 
unexpectedly  drawn  away  in  this  dii*ection 
as  he  looked  at  Roland.  **Ah!  why  can 
you  not  have  the  same  feeling  P  The  best 
refreshment  and  blessing  for  a  human  being 
is  the  mother's  love.  Every  other  love 
must  be  sued  for,  be  obtained  by  conquest, 


be  earned,  be  struggled  for  through  obsta- 
cles ;  a  mother^s  love  alone  one  has  always* 
unsought  and  undeserved." 

Now  Bella  came  again  into  his  mind. 
Eric  hoped  to  have  annihilated  everything 
iin  himself  that  was  false  to  human  nature 
and  to  purity,  and  summoning  up  a  greater 
strength  than  ever,  a  strength  obtained  by 
hard  wrestling,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  instruction,  and  succeeded  in  pro- 
jecting himself  and  the  youth  into  the  life 
of  another,  so  that  they  forgot  everything 
immediately  around  them. 

At  noon,  the  realization  of  the  mother^s 
presence  came  to  them  as  a  fresh  gifl. 
They  were  in  the  garden  together;  I? ran 
Ceres  was  not  visible,  and  she  begged, 
through  Fraulein  Perlni,  to  be  excused. 
Sonnenkamp  smiled,  for  he  knew  that  it  had 
never  occurred  to  Frau  Ceres  to  send  an  ex- 
cuse, and  that  Fraulein  Perini  had  done  it 
of  her  own  accord ;  and  it  was  well  for  her 
to  do  so,  he  thought,  for  the  refractory  dis- 
position-of  his  wife  led  her  to  turn  away 
from  the  guests  intruding  upon  her  privacy, 
and  her  strong  point  was  in  declining ;  sae 
allowed  nothing  to  approach  her.  Fraulein 
Perini  manifestly  took  very  great  pains  to 
render  herself  as  agreeable  as  possible  to 
the  rrofessor's  widow,  and  was  grateful 
as  a  child  when  she  was  shown  how  to 
execute  a  new  piece  of  handiwork. 

The  CabinetsrSthin  served  as  a  very  ex- 
cellent means  of  bringing  them  together. 
There  was  something  exceedingly  captivat- 
ing in  the  way  in  which  bhe  so  very  modest- 
ly placed  herself  as  the  inferior  of  the  Pro- 
fessorin,  giving  to  her  the  position  of  honor 
which  she  might  perhaps  have  attained  as  a 
right,  but  which  was  now  conceded  to  her 
by  sovereign  grace ;  for  the  Cabinetsrathin 
repeatedly  said,  that  the  Professorin  had 
been  the  first  lady  at  the  court  in  her  day, 
and  that  even  now,  if  the  court  circle  Mranted 
to  specify  any  exalted  excellence,  they 
pointed  to  her.  She  found  herself,  at  first, 
put  under  some  degree  of  constraint  by  be- 
ing placed  upon  such  an  elevated  pinnacle, 
but  she  was  grateful  to  the  jllustrious  lady 
for  her  evident  endeavor  to  convert  her  con- 
dition of  dependence  and  poverty  into  one 
which  was  rcjcjarded  with  respectful  homage. 

Fraulein  Perini  herself  was  subdued  oy 
this  character  so  calmly  dignified,  this  coun- 
tenance so  placid  and  open,  so  beaming 
with  youthful  brightness,  so  benignantly  ra- 
diant that  nothing  unworthy  or  impure 
could  approach;  and  in  this  countenance 
the  heart  manifested  itself,  always  young, 
full  of  the  inspiration  that  had  been  awakei^^ 
by  the  ideal  life  of  her  husband,  and  that 
was  now  called  forth  by  the  presence  of  her 
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•on.  She  said  the  simplest  things  with  such 
charming  grace,  that  they  appeared  to  be  of 
ereat  importance,  and  with  such  freshness, 
Siat  it  seemed  as  if  this  were  the  first  time 
they  had  ever  been  known 

While  they  were  together  at  noon,  a  let- 
ter came  from  Bella.  She  sent  a  welcome 
to  the  Professor^s  widow,  and  appointed  the 
next  day  for  a  visit. 

Frau  Doumay  wished  to  send  back '  an 
answer  by  the  messenger,  but  he  had  been 
immediately  sent  off,  no-  one  knew  why. 
It  was  Sonnenkamp  who  liad  given  the  or- 
der, and  when  she  despatched  her  letter 
through  a  messenger  attached  to  the  house, 
it  strayed  first  into  Sonnenkamp*s  cabinet, 
who  understood  how  to  open  it  very  dex- 
terously, and  who  read  with  great  satisfac- 
tion the  reply  which  was  no  less  decided 
tiian  it  was  delicate  in  expression.  Sonnen- 
kamp smiled  as  he  read  where  the  lady  laid 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  she  was  the  guest 
of  the  family,  received  as  such  in  the  kindest 
Mnner,  and  begged  that  the  promised  visit 
Bii^bt  be  made  to  them,  and  to  herself  as  their 
visitor. 

Sonnenkamp  smiled  again  and  again,  for 
be  confidently  expected  that  the  Professor's 
widow  would  compel  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood to  accept  himself,  finally,  as  a  member, 
m  foil  standing,  of  their  social  body. 


CHAPTER  U. 
THB  IGNORANT  IS  READY  TO  BE  TAUGHT. 

Sonnenkamp  went  from  his  cabinet  to  the 
it>om  of  Frau  Ceres ;  she  sent  word  to  him 
in  the  ante-chamber  by  a  maid,  that  she 
desired  to  see  no  one.  Paying  no  attention 
to  the  message,  he  went  in  and  found  her 
lying  on  the  sofa,  with  the  curtains  drawn, 
to  that  in  the  large  room  there  was  a  dusky 
twilight.  Frau  Ceres  looked  at  him  with 
ber  large  dark  eyes,  but  spoke  not  a  word, 
tttfy  "extending  to  him  her  delicate,  small 
band  with  long  finger-nails.  He  kissed  the 
band,  and  then  seated  himself  by  the  side  of 
bii  wife. 

There  was  silence  for  some  time,  and  then 
be  begun  to  explain  to  her  that  a  nearer 
approach  was  to  be  made  to  the  accomplish- 
tteot  of  hin  plan  through  the  guest  now  in 
the  house,  for  this  lady's  hand  would  open 
the  folding-doors  of  the  apartments  of  the 
princely  palace. 

At  the  mention  of  the  palace,  Frau  Ceres 
nised  herself  a  little;  her  restless  look 
Aowed  how  she  was  stirred  by  hope ;  for, 
beyond  the  sea,  and  in  all  his  devious  wan- 
defiags,  Sonnenkamp  had  always  held  be- 
ftktt  baa  wife  this  idea,  like  some  bright 
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fairy-tale,  that  she  would  be  able  to  enter 
into  the  court-circle,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  she  were  to  be. introduced  into  some 
heavenly  sphere,  where  everything  was  re- 
splendent and  glorious,  a  perpetual  round 
of  godlike  existence.  Such  was  the  idea 
Frau  Ceres  had  entertained  of  court-life. 
She  was  aware  now  that  this  was  an  exag- 
gerated notion,  but,  wherever  she  went,  she 
beard  of  this  good  fortune,  and  saw  that 
every  one  was  striving  towards  the  court- 
circle,  and  she  was  angry  with  her  husband, 
that  his  promises  made  so  often  and  so  long 
ago  had  never  been  fulfilled.  They  came 
to  Europe ;  they  had  retired  into  seclusion, 
where  people  said  everything  was  so  beau- 
tiful, but  whence  she  was  continually  ex- 
pecting to  be  summoned  to  Court. 

Why  is  there  so  long  delay  P  Why  are 
people  so  distadiP  Even  Bella,  the' only 
one  who  exhibited' any  friendliness,  treated 
her  like  a  parrot,  like  some  strange  bird 
whose  bright  plumage  she  was  amused  with, 
but  with  whom  she  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  frokn  time  to  time  to  give  it  a  lump  of 
sugar,  and  address  to  it  some  casual,  pretty 
word.  Even  the  recollection  of  her  having 
surpassed  all  others  in  splendor  at  the  fc^te 
of  Herr  von  Endlich  was  only  half  satisfac- 
tory  to  Frau  Ceres. 

la.  the  midst  of  all  her  apparent  listless- 
ness  and  want  of  interest  in  external  things, 
she  was  continually  harping  upon  one 
thought,  and  this  thought  had  been  instilled 
into  her  by  Sonnenkamp ;  but  it  had  become 
stronger  than  he  desired,  taking  exclusive 
possession  of  her  being. 

He  understood  how  to  represent  in  a  very 
plausible  way,  that  the  Professorin  —  to 
whom  the  Cabin^tsrdthin  herself  looked  up, 
because  she  had  been  the  favorite  and  most 
induential  lady  of  the  Court,  even  the  friend 
and  confidante  of  the  Princess-dowager  — 
that  this  lady  would  give  to  the  whole  i'amily 
a  new  splendor,  and  surely  be  the  m^uns  of 
their  attaining  the  desired  end. 

Sonnenkamp  succeeded  in  impressing  her 
so  deeply  with  his  sagacity,  that  Frau  Ceres 
at  last  yielded,  saying,  — 

**  You  are,  in  fact,  yery  wise*.  I  will 
speak  to  the  tutor's  mother." 

He  now  proceeded  to  give  some  instruc- 
tions, how  she  should  bear  herself  towards 
her,  but,  like  a  spoiled  child,  —  even  almost 
like  an  irrational  animal,  Frau  Ceres  shrieked 
out,  clapped  her  hands,  stamped  her  feet, 
crying,  — 

*'  I  won't  have  any  instructions !  not 
a  word  more  I     Bring  the  lady  to  me  !  " 

Sonnenkamp  went  to  the  Widow,  deeply 
moved  and  troubled ;  he  wanted  to  give  to 
her  some  directions  in  regard  to  her  inter- 
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view  with  his  wire,  but  was  afraid  of  every 
hint,  and  only  said,  — 

**Mv  dear  little  wife  has  been  a  Kttle 
spoiled,  and  is  very  nervous.^ 

Eric's  mother  visited  Fran  Ceres,  and 
fomid  her  lying  quietly  upon  the  sofa;  she 
had  sense  enough  to  know  that  the  less  demon- 
strative one  is,  the  more  effect  does  tme 
produce  upon  others. 

When  the  visitor  on  entering  made  a 
very  graceful  courtesy,  Fran  Ceres  suddenly 
forgot  everything,' and  before  a  word  coold 
be  said,  she  cried, — 

**  You  must  teach  me  that !  I  would  like 
to  courtesy  in  that  way.  Is  not  that  the 
w^  they  do  at  Court? '* 

The  visitor  knew  not  what  to  reply.  Is 
this  something  worse  than  a  nervous  person, 
—  is  she  insane  ?  She  retained  self-command 
enough,  however,  to  say^  :^ 

*•  1  can  very  well  conceive  that  our  forms 
must  be  rather  strange  to  you,  in  your  free 
Bepublic ;  I  think  that  it  is  better  at  the 
first  interview  to  shake  hands." 

She  extended  her  hand,  which  Frau  Ceres 
took,  and  rose  as  if  forgetting  herself. 

"  You  are  ill,  I  will  not  disturb  you  any 
longer,"  said  the  Professor's  widow, 

P  rau  Ceres  considered  it  would  be  better 
to  pass  for  a  sick  person,  and  said,  — 

•*  Ah,  yes !  I  am  always  ill.  Bat  I 
beseech  you,  remain." 

And  when  the  Mother  now  addressed  her, 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  its  tones  of  deep 
feeling,  made  such  an  impression  upon  her 
excitable  nature,  that  she  closed  her  eyes, 
and  when  she  opened  them,  great  tear-drops 
stood  upon  her  long  lashes. 

The  Mother  expressed  her  reffret  that 
she  had  made  her  shed  tears,  but  Frau 
Ceres  shook  her  head  violently. 

•'  No,  no,  I  thank  you.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  weep  for  }'ear8 — these  tears  have 
lain  here  —  here."  She  struck  her  bosom 
with  violence.     **  I  thank  you." 

The  Mother  wanted  now  to  withdraw, 
but  Frau  Ceres  rose  up  quickly,  went  up 
to  her  as  she  stood  there  struck  with  aston- 
ishment,, and  shrinking  as  if  from  a  crazy 
person,  fell  on  her  knees  before  her,  and 
kissed  her  hand,  crying,  — 

'*  Protect  me !  Be  a  mother  to  me ;  I 
have  never  called  any  one  mother ;  I  have 
never  known  a  mother." 

The  Mother  raises!  her  up,  saying,  — 

**  My  child,  I  can  be  a  mother  to  you  — 
I  can  and  will.  I  am  happy  that  such  fair 
tasks  are  assigned  me  hero,  tasks  that  I  can 
lovingly  fulfil.     But  now  be  composed." 

She  led  Frau  Ceres  back  to  the  sofa, 
carefully  helped  her  to  lie  down,  and  covered 
her  with  a  large  shawl ;  it  was  an  odd  com- 


plication of  soft  cushions  in  which  ibe 
always  lay  muffled,  as  if  she  were  buried. 

She  held  the  Mother's  hand  fast,  and 
sobbed  without  cessation. 

The  Mother  now  extolled  their  happinesi 
in  having  each  of  them  such  a  son,  speak- 
ing less  of  Eric  than  of  Roland;  and  as 
she  went  on  to  relate  how  in  the  twiUgfat 
he  had  appeared  like  the  transfigured  form 
of  her  own  dead  child,  Frau  Cci^s  turned 
towards  her  and  kissed  her  hand.  She 
proceeded  quietly  to  speak  of  herself  as  a 
person  of  many  peculiarities,  which  ren- 
dered it  no  easy  thing  for  any  one  to  live 
with  her;  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
being  too  much  alone,  and  she  feared  that 
she  was  not  youn^  enough  and  had  aot 
animal  spirits  sufficient  to  be  the  companion 
of  a  lady  who  had  every  daim  to  the  bril- 
liancy and  joy  of  a  stirring  life. 

Frau  Ceres  requested  her  to  draw  bade 
the  curtains  a  little,  and  as  she  saw  her 
more  plainly  she  smiled ;  but  immedtatdy 
her  countenance,  with  the  fine,  half-opened 
mouth,  assumed  again  the  listless  look 
•which  was  its  habitual  expression ;  she  took 
the  fan  and  (knned  herself. 

At  last  she  said,  — 

"  Ah  yes,  to  learn !  You  cannot  think 
how  stupid  I  am,  and  yet  I  would  so  like 
to  be  clever,  and  I  would  have  learned  so 
many  things,  but  he  never  wanted  me  to, 
and  has  not  let  me  learn  anything,  and 
always  said:  *You  are  fairest  and  dearest  to 
me  just  as  you  are.^  Yes,  it  may  be  to  him, 
but  not  to  myself.  If  Madame  Perini  were 
not  so  kind,  I  don't  know  indeed  what  I 
should  do.  Do  you  play  whist  ?  Do  you 
love  nature?  I  am  very  simple,  am  I 
not?" 

Perhaps  Fran  Ceres  expected  that  the 
mother  vrould  contradict  her,  but  she  did 
not,  only  saying :  — 

"  If  there  is  anything  that  1  can  teadi 
you,  ril  do  it  cheerfully.  I  hi^ve  known  other 
ladies  like  yourself,  and  I  could  tell  yon 
why  you  are  always  ailing." 

••Why!    Do  you  know  that  P  you?" 

**  Yes,  but  it  is  not  flattering." 

"  Ah,  no  matter;  tell  me." 

*'  My  dear  child,  you  are  all  the  time  iBt 
because  you  are  all  the  time  idle.  If  a 
person  has  nothing  to  do,  then  his  health 
gives  him  something  to  do." 

**Ob,  you  are  wise,  but  I  am  weak,*  said 
Frau  Ceres. 

And  there  was  in  her  an  utter  helpless- 
ness and  weakness;  she  looked  upon  bei^ 
self,  and  was  looked  upon  by  Sonnenkamp, 
as  a  fragile  toy ;  and  at  the  same  tinae  she 
was  indolent,'  and  the  least  effort  was  a 
burden  to  her.    She  did  not  know  whether 
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to  hear  or  lo.see  required  the  greater  exer* 
tk>ii ;  bat  she  found  the  latter  the  greater 
bore,  for  while  one  wan  reading  one  must 
hold  the  book  and  hold  one^s  self  in  a  par- 
ticular position,  and  therefore'  ^e  always 
let  Frdulein  Perint  read  aloud  to  her;  this 
had  the  advantage  that  one  could  go  to 
sleep  whenever  there  was  the  inclination. 

This  was  the  case  now. 

Whilst  the  Mother  was  speaking,  Frau 
Ceres  suddenly  let  go  her  hand,  and  it  was 
soon  evident  that  the  reclining  one  had 
fallen  asleep ;  Frau  Doumay  sat  there  in  that 
ehamber  fomished  splendidly  and  richly  as 
if  it  were  an  apartment  in  some  fairy  tale. 
She  held  her  breath,  and  did  not  know 
what  course  to  take.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this?  Here  are  riddles  in  plenty. 
She  did  not  dare  to  chan^  her  position, 
for  she  was  afraid  of  waking  the  deeper. 
The  latter  turned  now  and  said,  — 

"Ah,  go  now,  go  now, —  I  will  come 
down  soon  myself.**    She  leil  the  room. 

Sonnenkamp  was  waiting  for  her  outside. 

*^H0w  did  she  seem?*'  he  asked  anx- 
iously. 

••  Very  gentle  *and  quiet,"  readied  the 
Mother.  *'  But  I  have  one  rec|ue8t.  I  hope 
to  cure  the  excitability  or  lassitude  of  your 
wife,  but  1  beg  you  never  to  ask  me  what 
we  have  said  to  each  other.  If  I  am  to 
gain  her  entire  confidence,  I  «iust  be  able 
to  say  to  her  in  good  faith,  that  what  she 
tells  me  is  told  to  me  alone ;  aod  that  what  she 
imparts  to  me  will  never  pass  my  lips. 
Are  you  willing  to  promise'  that  we  ladies 
shall  do  as  we  like  together  P  ** 

^  Yes,**  answered  Sonnenkamp.  It 
teemed  hard  for  him  to  consent,  but  he  felt 
that  he  must. 

CHAPTBR    m. 
A  NEIOHBOR  SECURED. 

Pbamiien  came  the  next  day,  and  when  he 
ttet  the  widow  of  the  Professor,  summoned 
to  bi^  aid  his  most  polished  manner ;  she 
gave  him  to  understand  at  once,  that  she 
regard e<l  him  as  a  son  of  the  house.  She 
did  this  with  so  much  delicacy  and  such  a 
charming  tact,  that  Pranken  was  extremely 
delighted. 

When  she  thanked  him  for  having  been 
the  means  of  obtaining  such  a  position  f^r 
Eric,  he  declined  receiving  any  thanks  for 
what  ho  bad  done,  as  it  was  only  a  tripling 
amount  toward  the  payment  of  his  debt  to 
the  late  Professor^  to  whom  he  owed  all  the 
enltare  he  possessed. 

He  said  this  with  a  tone  that  enti;*ely  won 
the  Widow*8  heart ;  she  could  make  allow- 
tnce  for  the  exaggeration  of  politeness,  but 


she  felt  there  was  a  basis  of  sincerity,  inas- 
much as  no  one,  unless  he  were  utterly 
abandooed,  could  hate  come  within  the 
s()here  of  her  husband's  voice  and  cye« 
without  receiving  thetelrom  a  good  influence 
for  life. 

Pranxen  spoke  of  his  brother-in-law  aod 
his  sister,  and  how  much  Eric  was  liked  and 
loved  at  Wolfi^rten ;  and  he  conveyed  in 
a  happy  tum«  now  much  he  expected  the 
lady's  presence  would  effect  in  composing 
and  calming  the  recently  excited  and  dis- 
turbed state  of  his  sister.  lie  hinted  at 
this  Tcry  guardedly,  representing  only  how 
difficult  a  ta^k  it  is  to  live  with  an  elderly 
man,  even  a  very  noble  one,  and  how  in 
some  unexpected  way  the  apparent  har- 
mony might  be  disturbed. 

She  understood  more  than  Pranken  im- 
agined, and  shtf'  was  very  glad  to  find  the 
young  man  dispdsed,  in  the  retirement  of 
country  life,  to  a  deeper  consideration  of 
the  influence  of  one  human  being  upon 
another. 

Pranken  could  not  refrain  from  disclosing 
something  of  his  religious  transformation, 
but  he  did  it  as  an  act  of  special  confidence. 
There  was  suddenly  presented  to  him  the 
visi(m  of  this  lady  near  Manna,  who  would 
lay  open  to  her  lier  whole  soul,  and  would 
be  assured  that  he  acknowledged  his  inward 
change  to  the  whole  world ;  and  it  just  oc- 
curred to  him  now,  that  the  Superior  had 
spoken  in  high  praise  of  this  lady  in  Man- 
na*s  presence.  A  smile  came  upon  his  lips, 
for  ho  thought  how  excellent  a  use  could  be 
made  of  her  in  diverting  Manna  from  her 
childish  intention  of  taking  the  veil,  al- 
though it  was  in  erery  way  to  be  deplored 
that  this  lady  was  not  a.memberof  the  same 
church. 

He  then  invited  the  Professor's  widow, 
by  So&nenkamp*s  request,  to  drive  with 
them  to  the  country-house  which  the  Cab- 
inetsriithin  ^- he  corrected  himselT  immedi- 
ately and  said  the  Cabin etsrath  —  thought 
of  purchasing ;  she  would  certainly  do  her 
part  towards  securing  such  an  agreeable 
neighbor  for  Herr  Sonnenkamp.  Her  ob- 
jection, that  she  was  hardly  yet  settled,  was 
flatteringly  set  aside. 

The  carria^  drove  up. 

The  Cabractsi^thin  and  Sonnenkamp 
entered,  and  the  mother  must  drive  witn 
them  to  the  viUa  now  for  sale.  .  They  were 
in  extreme  good  humor  on  the  way,  but  in- 
voluntarily there  came  over  Eric's  mother 
the  tht>ugbt  that  she  was  mixed  up  in  some 
sort  of  intrigue,  and  that  her  simplicity  was 
made  use  of  for  some  interestea  purpose. 
What  it  was,  she  was  wholly  ignorant.  She 
felt  serious  anxiety,  and  this  positively  in- 
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creased  when  Sonnenkamp  said,  as  they  en- 
tered the  house,  that  it  belonged  to  him,  and 
he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  pass  it  over  to  his 
noble  neighbor. 

What  does  this  mean?  Has  a  surprise 
been  prepared  for  her  P  Does  Sonnenkamp 
mean  to  give  her  the  house  ? 

She  was  soon  aware  of  her  mistake,  for 
the  Cabinetsrdthin  immediately  proceeded 
to  assign  the  rooms  to  herself,  her  husband, 
and  her  children.  She  had  two  sons  in  the 
army,  and  one  invalid  daughter ;  rooms  were 
also  designated  for  her  grandchildren,  and 
when  she  was  looking  for  a  choice  spot  for 
herself,  Sonnenkamp  promised  to  have  the 
grounds  laid  out  anew.  '  She  was  amazed  to 
find  what  capabilities  the  grounds  possessed. 

Sonnemkamp  was  extremely  complaisant ; 
it  had  been,  indeed,  his  desire  to  reserve 
the  country-seat  as  the  payment  for  his  pa- 
tent of  nobility, —  for  the  sum  to  be  paid  by 
the  Cabinetsrath  was  merely  nominal, —  but 
he  had  been  obliged  to  give  way  to  Pran- 
ken^s  representations  that  this  was  utterly 
impracticable,  and  that  it  was  much  wiser 
to  be  on  neighborly  terms  with  so  influen- 
tial a  man,  as  thus  every  thing  would  come 
about  much  more  naturally. 

The  Cabinetsrdthin  sat  with  the  Profes- 
sor^s  widow  in  the  garden,  and  endeavored 
to  impress  upon  her  that  she  would  surely 
be  glad,  through  her  great  influence,  to  aid 
the  Sonnenkamp  family  in  obtaining  the 
rank  which  was  their  due ;  at  first  she  went 
no  farmer,  but  it  was  her  fixed  plan  that  the 
widow  should  apply  the  main  lever,  and  that 
neither  she  nor  her  husband  should  take  a 
prominent  part.  Should  the  plan  miscarry, 
they  would  remain  concealed,  and  the 
learned  widow,  who  was  reputed  as  some- 
what erratic,  would  be  the  only  one  com- 
mitted. 

Under  high-sounding  and  lofty  expres- 
sions of  magnanimity  and  disinterestedness, 
there  was  a  hidden  policy  not  easily  unrav- 
eUed. 

When  Pranken  was  alone  with  Sonnen- 
kamp and  the  Cabinetsrathin,  Sonnenkamp 
smiled,  as  one  does  who  considers  it  a  good 
joke  to  allow  himself  for  once  to  be  circum- 
vented. He  listened  in  a  very  friendly  way 
while  Pranken  was  representing  to  him  that 
the  Cabinetsrath  must  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  house  at  once,  for  if  it  were  done 
later,  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after 
the  consummation  of  their  wishes,  it  would 
give  rise  to  scandalous  remarks. 

Sonnenkamp  smilingly  congratulated  his 
young  friend  on  being  so  well-fitted  for  a 
diplomatic  career;  it  was  not  denied  bv 
Pranken  that  he  should  adopt  that  as  his 
employment,  rather   than    the   life   of  a 


landed  propnetor,  provided  it  could  be 
done  with  the  consent  of  those  nearest  to 
him,  and  of  his  iatherly  friend,  as  he  termed 
Sonnenkamp. 

Pranken  knew  a  very  accommodating 
notary,  who  came  that  very  evening. 

The  purchase  was  concluded,  and  the 
Cabinetsrath  was  the  neighbor  of  Herr 
Sonnenkamp. 

As  Sonnenkamp  was  taking  a  walk  with 
Pranken  in  the  mild  evening,  the  latter  for 
the  first  time  shrank  from  his  expected 
father-in-law,  when  be  said,  — 

*•  My  dear  young  friend,  you  must  cer- 
tainly have  had  something  to  do  with  usurers 
before  this.  I  know  those  tender-hearted 
brethren ;  they  hang  together  like  a  secret 
priesthood.  But  I  would  say  to  you,  tliai 
the  most  delectable  insight  into  the  so- 
called  human  soul  would  be  furnished  by  m 
history  of  bribery.  I  >m  acquainted  with 
the  dMierent  nations  and  races,  I  have  tried 
it  everywhere,  and  it  has  hardly  ever  beea 
unsuccessful.^! 

Pranken  looked  strangely  at  the  man. 
He  had  confidence  in  him;  but  that  he 
should  speak  so  freely  of  the  briber)'  of  all 
nations  disturbed  him  somewhat,  and  it 
pained  him  gpreatly  to  think  that  he  himself 
was  to  be  son  of  such  a  man. 

Sonnenkamp  continued  good-hurooredly, 

''You  evidently  entertain  the  old  prejudice 
that  briber}'  is  a  bad  thing,  just  as  a  little 
while  ago  usury  was  regarded  to  be.  It^a 
nothing  but  a  matter  of  business,  and  it^s  a 
stupid  thing  for  the  government  to  require 
an  oath  from  persons,  that  their  transac- 
tions shall  not  be  aflected  by  any  receiv^g 
of  money.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it 
may  be,  and  it  usually  is,  with  the  judges, 
only  a  matter  of  form ;  when  it  comes  to 
that  point,  a  rich  man  knows  how  to  get  off, 

firovided  he  hasn^t  foolishly  gone  too  far. 
t's  very  curious,  that  among  other  nations, 
among  the  Romans  and  the  Sclaves,  men 
took  the  offered  money,  and,  under  some 
form  or  other,  ffave  an  opportunity  for 
competition  in  bidding;  but  among  the 
simpering  Grermanic  people,  the  women  are 
employed  in  this  business.  Of  course  I 
AjMong  no  people  in  the  world  are  so  many 
cows  employed  in  apiculture  as  among  the 
(Tcrmans,  and  in  Siis  business,  too,  they 
harness  in  the  cows.  Here  the  lady  must 
be  applied  to  in  extremely  gallant  stylo,  and 
I  must  confess  that  I  would  much  rather 
deal  with  the  women,  for  they  keep  tlieir 
word;  there^s  nothing  more  common  than 
to  c;ive  a  bribe,  and  to  have  the  bribee  fail 
to  keep  his  promise,  unless  another  is  added 

just  as  large.    My  father " 

Pranken  started.    For  the  first  time  in 
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Mb  life,  SoDnenkamp  spoke  of  his  father, 
but  he  went  on  quietly,  — 

**  My  father  was  a  connoisseur  in  the  art 
of  bribery,  and  in  Poland  his  way  was,  to 
giro  a  man  a  note  for  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  as  it  might  be,  but  he  tore  the 
Bote  in  two,  kept  one  part  himself  and  gave 
the  other  to  the  person  bribed,  surrender^ 
ing  his  own  half  only  when  he  had  gained 
his  end.  You  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  thus  with  the  Cabinetsrathin  P  ^* 

Pranken  felt  hurt  to  hear  a  lady  of  the 
nobility  pointed  out  and  arraigned  in  this 
style.  He  gave  Sonnenkamp  the  most  con- 
dot ive  assurances,  who  said  further, — 

"All  proceeds  in  a  regular  order,  and 
what  is  designated  by  &e  old-fashioned 
word  bribery,  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  an  advanced  eivilization.    As  soon  as  a 

nle  enters  into  complex  relations,  bribery 
61*9,  must  be  there,  sometimes  open, 
sometimes  concealed;  and  I  know  this, 
that  nothing  has  a  greater  variety  of  forms 
than  bribery." 

As  Pranken  stood  there  in  fixed  amaze- 
BMnt,  Sonnenkamp,  taking  his  arm,  con- 
tiDued, —  . 

**  Young  friend,  it  is  the  same  thing 
whether  I  buy  an  agent  or  a  vote  for  my 
election  as  member  of  Parliament  or  of 
Congress,  or  whether  I  buy  an  agent  or  a 
vote  to  make  me  a  noble.  In  America  we 
are  more  open  about  it.  Why  should  not 
this  Cabinetsrath  and  his  spouse  make  some 
profit  out  of  their  position  r  Their  position 
la  their  whole  property  and  capital.  I  am 
glad  —  it^s  all  m  order.  In  Germany  you 
ar^bliged  to  cloak  matters  over  respecta- 
bly. It's  all  the  same.  If  you  take  up  the 
d^omatic  career,  as  I  hope  vou  will,  I 
riiall  be  able  to  give  you  a  good  many  les- 
ions." 

Pranken  declared  himself  ready  to  learn  a 
great  deal,  but  inwardly  he  had  an  inex- 
pressible dread  of  this  man,  and  this  dread 
changed  into  contempt.  He  proposed  to 
himself,  if  he  ever  married  Manna,  to  keep 
away  from  this  man  as  far  as  possible. 

Sonnenkamp  was  so  happy  in  finding  a 
fresh  confirmation  of  his  knowledge  of  men, 
that  he  endeavored  to  impart  it  to  his  own 

SOD. 

The  next  morning,  as  they  were  leaving 
the  breakfast-table,  at  which  the  Cabinets- 
iftthin  had  been  present,  he  took  Roland 
with  him  into  the  park,  saying  to  him,  — 

***Look,  these  noble  people !  All  a  pure 
cheat!  This  Cabinetsrath  and  his  family, 
they  are  beggars,  and  I  make  them  persons 
cf  property.  Don^t  let  it  out,  but  you  ought 
to  Know  it.  They  are  all  a  rabble :  great 
ill,  high  and  low,  they  are  dtl  wait- 


ing to  have  an  offer  for  their  souls  as  they 
call  them.  Every  one  in  the  world  is  to  be 
had  for  money.** 

He  took  delight  in  dwelling  upon  this  at 
length ;  he  had  not  the  remotest  conception 
what  a  deep  commotion  and  revolution  this 
Fas  exciting  in  the  youth's  soul. 

Roland  sat  speechless,  and  Sonnenkamp 
turned  over  in  his  mind  whether  he  had  acted 
properly,  but  soon  quieted  his  doubts. 
Religion,  virtue,  all  is  an  illusion.     Some 

—  tms  Herr  Doumay  is  one  of  that  number 

—  still  believe  in  their  illusions,  and  impose 
upon  themselves  and  upon  the  world.  It 
is  better,  he  quieted  himself,  in  conclusion, 
that  Roland  should  know  all  to  be  a  mere 
illusion. 

CHAPTER  rv. 

A  DIFFERENT  ATMOSPHERE. 

After  the  first  days,  the  Mother  under- 
stood what  her  son  meant  when  he  com- 
plained of  the  difiiculty  of  maintaining  a 
steady  and  firm  hold  upon  thought,  in  the 
midst  of  the  distractions  with  which  he  had 
to  contend,  like  those  upon  a  journey.  In 
such  a  house  as  this,  with  extensive  posses- 
sions and  a  great  variety  of  duties,  that  de- 
votion of  the  mind,  which  is  so  necessary 
for  the  thorough  acquisition  of  any  branch  of 
knowledge,  is  continually  interfered  with, 
and  it  is  even  diflicult,  in  such  relations,  not 
to  lose  one's  self.  Without  laying  out  any 
programme,  at  any  rate  without  any  an- 
nouncement of  one,  she  resolved  to  reg- 
ulate her  own  method  of  living;  only  when 
one  possesses  himself  can  he  have  anything 
to  supply  to  the  calls  of  others. 

Enc  and  Roland  went  every  day  to  bid 
her  go^d-moming,  and  a  consecrated  sphere 
soon  encompassed  the  mother;  whoever 
approached  her  acquired,  in  a  degree,  a 
nobler  bearing,  and  pitched  his  conversa- 
tion to  a  musical  and  well-tuned  key.  She 
had  sterliujg  good  sense,  without  any  claim 
to  originality  or  genius  either  in  her  own 
eyes  or  those  of  others ;  her  mind  was  not 
intuitional  but  logical,  and  what  she  com- 
prehended and  discovered  by  investigation 
appeared  to  her  to  be  necessarily  tr8e ;  she 
made  as  little  show  of  knowledge  as  of  dress, 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  one  should 
be  neatly  dressed. 

Chasteness,  in  the  highest  and  purest  sig- 
nification of  the  word,  was  the  impression 
which  the  Mother  made,  both  in  regard  to 
her  external  appearance  and  her  inner  be- 
ing; she  was  pure  in  thought,  and  pure  ih 
feeling;  she  had  been  for  thirteen  years  a 
lady  of  the  court,  and  knew  the  world ;  but 
■he  retained  somiethipg  of  an  ideal  atmos- 
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pliere ;  ske  knew  vice  and  belieTed  in  vir- 
tue; she  was  quick  and  cautious,  teady 
to  accept  the  gage  of  battle  aad  nobly 
yielding,  at  the  same  time. 

If  ehe.  were  exteroally  and  superficially 
compared  with  Bella^  the  older  lady  would 
be  at  a  disadvantage  ;  but  on  a  nearer  con- 
sideration, she  had  something  satisfying  in 
her  presence  and  eonversation,  while  Bella 
was  only  exciting. 

Bella  not  only  desired  to  excite  attention 
to  her  personal  appearance  and  her  sentl- 
mentSy  but  she  was  also  food  of  proposing 
subjects  for  discussion,  and  propounding  the 
most  difficult   questions;   she  was  always 

gutting  somethmg  forth  and  making^  a  stir, 
he  gave  very  cursory  and  off-hand  replies 
to  what  was  said  to  her,  and  could  set  out 
in  good  style  what  she  heard,  so  as  to  be 
extremely  taking  at  the  first  acquaintance, 
but  a  longer  familiarity  with  her  showed 
that  it  was  merely  fluent  talk. 

The  Professoriu,  oa  the  other  hand,  made 
BO  demands,  was  gratefot  for  all  that  was 
offered,  and  was  ready  to  lend  it  serious 
thought. 

Externally,  the  ladies  coold  hardly  be 
compared,  u>r  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  Professorin  was  not  what  wonld  be 
eaUed  distinguished;  she  was  somewhat 
plump  in  figure,  of  a  pale  blond  complexion, 
and  tnat  fresh  purity  of  look  which  one  sees 
portrayed  in  the  pictures  of  well-preserved 
women  of  HollancL  Her  strongest  eharacter- 
istic  was  a  uniform  reserve  j  sh^  could  listen 
quietly  to  every  communication,  and  she 
eould  withhold  her  reply,  if  she  had  any 
opinion  to  express,  until  she  had  patiently 
heard  all  that  was  to  be  said. 

When  questions  were  Addressed  imaaedi- 
ately  to  her,  to  which  she  did  not  want  to 
give  a  direct  reply,  she  had  the  faculty  of 
not  seeming  to  hear  them ;  and  if  ahe  were 
pressed  to  give  a  decided  reply,  she  an- 
swered only  just  so  far  as  she  tnonght  best^ 
never  allowing  herself  to  be  urged  beyond 
a  prescribed  limit. 

She  soon  became  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
The  fundamental  trait  which  characterised 
aU  that  she  said  and  did  was  truthfulness ; 
she  ne^r  spoke  for  effect,  she  never  smiled 
when  there  was  nothing  to  smile  at;  she 
gave  to  every  utterance  of  her  own  the  nat- 
ural tone,  and  to  every  utteraace  of  others 
the  requisite  degree  of  attentio»«  This 
truthfulness  was  not  compromised  in  the 
least  by  her  reserve,  for  she  never  violated 
the  truth  in  the  smallest  particular,  and  it 
'  ia  not  necessary  to  speak  out  cverythioig  that 
one  knows  and  thinks.  This  is  not  erafVi- 
ness ;  it  is  rather  the  simple  dictate  of  pru- 
dence, and  prudence  is  a  virtue  too ;  it  ia 


the  same  thing  as  goodness ;  natorekersctf 
is  prudent,  that  is  to  say,  veiled. 

She  was  very  happy  to  indulge  and  culti- 
vate her  fondness  for  botany  by  means  oi 
Sonnenkamp^s  splendid  eoUcetion  of  plants, 
and  his  essentially  valuable  communications. 

The  Mother  and  Aunt  bred  together  ia 
perfect  harmony,  and  jet  were  very  differ^ 
ent  in  character ;  and  as  they  had  very  dif^ 
ferent  spheres  of  knowledge  in  which  they 
found  enltvenment,  so  also  they  had  di^er* 
ent  spheres  of  life.  Their  amateur-pursuits 
were  the  two  most  beautiful  in  the  whole 
circle  of  sciences.  The  Professorin  was  a 
botanist,  Aunt  Clandine  an  astronomer, 
sedulously  avoidtag,  indeed*  every  appear- 
ance of  the  bluestocking ;  she  passed  nai^ 
silent  evenings  in  tJbe  tower  making  obser* 
vatioos  of  her  own,  generally  through  a 
small  telescope,  without  any  one^s  being 
aware  of  the  fact. 

The  ProfesBorin.  took  delight  in  spending 
several  hours  every  day  in  the  hot-houseSr 
and  among  the  rare  imported  plants ;  aad 
when  Sonnenkamp  one  day  showed  her  his 
method  of  trsaning  fruit-trees,  she  did  not 
express  admiration  and  astonishment  aa' 
other  peofde  did,  b«t  exhibited  a  great  pro- 
fideney  in  the  knowledge  of  the  new  French 
art  of  gardening,  and  renuurked  how  pe- 
culiar it  was  thai  the  restless  French  peo- 
ple, when  they  withdrew  from  the  whirl  of 
active  life*  sfaioald  devote  themselves  witk 
such  tender  and  persbteat  care  to  the  col- 
tivation  of  finiit.  Sonnenkamp^s  covate^ 
aanoe  gleamed  with  pleasure,  when  she 
SMiiotained  that  in  orcnarding,  as  he  prae- 
tised  it,  there  was  the  unfolding  of  a  ta^t 
for  military  generalship,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  called  upon  to  decide  what  part  of  the 
fruit  should  be  allowed  to  mature,  and 
what  should  be  sacrificed  and  removed  ia 
its  unripe  state  ia  order  that  the  rest  might 
thrive. 

Sonnenkamp  expressed  himself  as  very 
much  obliged  for  the  compliment,  but  he 
smiled  inwardly,  thinking  that  he  saw* 
through  the  fine  courtly  breeding ;  that  thia 
lady,  before  she  cai^js  there,  bad  read  up 
in  ioM  favorite  pursuit,  in  onder  to  render 
herself  agreeable  to  him.  He  received  tius 
homage  in  an  apparently  natural  way,  as  if 
he  regarded  it  as  sincere;  but  he  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  himself  to  be  taken  ia 
by  aay  such  arts. 

He  meant  to  offset  politeness  with  por 
liteness ;  and  he  hastened  to  place  every- 
thing ia  a  friendly  way  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Mother  and  Aunt  t^laudine. 

Towards  Fran  Ceres  the  Professoria  sooa 
established  a  definite  line  of  coadoel,  al-' 
loaiag^  her  to  claim  but  a  limited  portion,  of 
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her  time ;  and  now  Fran  Ceres  went  into 
otker  rooms  than  her  own  apartoieats,  which 
die  had  never  done  before,  and  the  fre- 
quently sent  to  ask  the  Mother  if  the  night 
pay  her  a  visit ;  the  request  was  ■otnetimes 
granted  and  sometinet  refined. 

Fran  Ceres  soon  felt  her  mental  influence^ 
for  she  was  always  interested  in  some 
tfaoogbt  or  other ;  she  was  like  a  priestess 
vbose  vocation  it  was  to  cherish  perpet- 
ually a  little  flame  upoa  an  altar.  Whe* 
Fran  Ceres  was  ea^er  to  make  this  and 
that  inquiry  about  lt&  at  Court,  the  Pro- 
fessoria  was  able,  in  an  unlooked-for  way, 
to  arouse  her  to  think,  and  take  an  ini«r- 
ert  in  general  matters* 

Tlie  Aunt,  who  was  Tenr  lesenred  in  her 
manners,  broogfat  a  new  etement  of  life  into 
the  house.  The  ^raadrpiano  in  the  music- 
salnon,  thai  had  lain  so  long  idle,  bow  sent 
forth  dear  and  brilliant  tones ;  and  BoUnd, 
who  had  wholly  neglected  musical  practiee, 
entered  into  it  with  zest,  and  became  the 
aont^  scholar.  The  honse,  fomerlv  called 
dry  by  Eric  because  it  waa  ^oid  of  ommic, 
was  now  refreshed  and  steeped  ia  harmony ; 
it  was  a  cheerful  time  wkh  the  new  guests. 
Soonenkamp's  conntenanee  acquired  an 
€]qiression  of  satisfaction  sach  as  it  bad 
never  worn  before^  when  Fran  Ceres,  sitr 
tii\g  by  him  in  the  music-saloSn,  said,  — - 

^I  cannot  concetve  bow  it  osed  to  be 
before  these  noble  ladies  were  here." 

One  day,  after  Aunt  Ckutdine  had  played 
betatifully,  and  had  Ibpeated  a  piece  twice 
at  Eric's  request,  Fran  Ceres  said  to  the 
ModKr:  — 

"  f  envy  you,  that  yon  can  so  compre- 
hend and  enjoy  all  tkis,^* 

She  evidently  plumed  herself  upon  this 
little  formula  learned  by  heart,  out  the 
Professorin  nnintentkmally  stripped  off 
this  pretty  adornment  by  saying :  — 

*'  Each  one  has  his  own  satisfaction, 
either  in  nature  or  in  art,  if  he  is  only  true 
to  himself.  It  is  not  necessary  to  under- 
stand and  know  a  thing  thorou^y  before 
•oe  can  derive  pleasure  from  it.  I  take 
delight  in  these  mountains,  without  knowing 
how  high  they  are,  and  what  strata  tJbey  are 
composed  of,  and  many  other  thines  that 
Bien  of  science  are  acquainted  wivi.  So 
you  can  take  pleasure  in  musie.  Endeavor 
first  of  all  to  get  the  simple  truth,  and  try 
after  nothing  farther,  and^everything  else 
will  be  yours." 

No  one  imagined,  not  even  Fran  Ceres 
herself^  that  sho  went  out  of  the  music-sa- 
bon  to-day  a  diflerent  beiaf ;  for  no  one  is 
^  to  say  what  word  will  have  a  direct 
iiibenoe  upon  a  thirsting,  aspiring,  and  re- 
eqptir^  heait  and  miuL    Fctu  Ceres  waa 


not  oonseioos  of  the  real  change  in  herself; 
without  learning,  without  accjuirements, 
one  can  enter  into  the  joys  of  life  and  of 
knowled^  through  one's  own  natural  sus- 
ceptibilities. 

The  quiet,  healthful  tiie  of  the  house  wat 
suddenfy  broken  in  upon ;  a  carriage  rattled 
on  the  gpravel  of  the  courtyard;  a  silken, 
train  rustled:  Bella  and  her  husband  made 
their  appearance. 

GHAPTEB  ▼• 
▲  DOUBLE  GAME. 

LiKB  a  bit  of  a  home  in  a  foreign  land 
comes  a  meeting  with  friends  among  new 
surroundings,  and  the  visit  of  Bella  and 
Clodwig  was  a  true  pleasure  to  Frau  Dour- 
nay  ;  Bella  emboraeea  her  rather  impetuous- 
ly, while  Clodwig  took  her  hand  in  both  of 
his. 

•*  But  where  is  EricP  "  asked  Bella  very 
soon,  holding  the  Aunt^s  hand  fut,  as  if  shift 
must  ding  to  something. 

With  an  uneasy  glance  first  at  Clodwi^p, 
then  at  Bella,  the  Mother  answered  that  it 
was  a.  rule  not  to  allow  the  study-hours 
to  be  interrupted  even  by  so  pleasant  & 
family  occurrence  as  their  welcome  visit; 
she  emphasized  the  word  family^  and  Son- 
nenkamp,  ftcknowledginff  it  with  a  bow, 
said  that  an  exception  might  be  made  to-dav, 
but  Clodwig  himself  beg^  that  this  should 
not  be.  &lla  dropped  the  Aunt's  hand, 
and  stood  with  downcast  ey^^  while  the 
Professor's  widow  watched  her  closely. 

Bellfl  looked  fresh  and  animated;  she 
waa  in  full  dress,  and  wore  a  large  cape  of 
sky-blue  silk,  under  which  her  bare  arm 
was  seen  in  all  its  roundness. 

They  went  into  the  garden,  and  Sonnen- 
kamp  was  pleased  to  hear  Frau  Doumay 
expliuning  bis  system  of  horticulture,  but  he 
left  them  m  order  to  announce  their  visit  to 
his  wife,  wishing  to  use  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent her  declaring  herself  ill.  ^  ^,    , 

Belhi  w^ked  with  the  Mother,  and  Clod- 
wig with  Aunt  Claudine,  with  whom  he  waa 
soon  in  animated  conversation.  The  Aunt, 
who  was  an  accomplished  piano  player,  waa 
herself  something  like  a  piano,  upon  which 
children  or  artists  can  play,  but  which,  il 
no  one  wished  to  do  so^  remaina  quietly  m 
the  background. 

Bella  asked  Frau  Doumay  many  qnw- 
tions  as  to  the  impression  which  all  the 
family  made  npon  her,  but  she  received 
only  indu^ct  answers :  she  talked  much  her- 
self;  her  cheeks  glowed,  she  let  her  oipe 
fall  a  litUe,  and  her  beautiful  fuU  shoulders 

were  seen.  ^,   -,    •      j.  j  it.  i-«^«. 

"It's  a  pity  that  Clodwig  dida't  know 
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your  sister-in-law  earlier,"  she    suddenly 
said. 

"He  did  know  her  well,  and,  unfor- 
tunately for  herself,  she  was,  as  you  know, 
a  much-admired  belle  at  court;  but  that 
was  long  before  your  time." 

Bella  was  silent;  Frau  Doumay  threw  a 
quick  searching  glance  at  her.  What  was 
passing  within  her  P  what  did  this  restless 
duttenng  from  one  subject  to  another 
mean  P 

Eric  and  Roland  came;  Bella  quickly 
drew  her  cape  over  her  shoulders  again, 
and  folded  her  arms  tightly  under  it,  hardly 
giving  Eric  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 

Roland  was  extremely  lively,  but  Eric 
seemed  very  serious ;  whenever  he  looked 
at  Bella,  he  turned  away  his  eyes  again  di 
rectly.      She    congratulated    him   on 
motber^s  arrival,  and  said,  — 

**  I  think  if  a  stranger  met  you,  even  in 
travelling,  he  would  feel  that  you  are  still 
happy  enough  to  have  a  mother ;  and  what  a 
mother  she  is!  A  man  seems  to  lose  a 
nameless  fragrance  when  his  mother  is  lost 
to  him." 

Bella  said  this  with  a  tone  of  feeling, 
and  yet  her  mouth  wore  a  peculiar  smile, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  to  seeJk  applause  for 
these  ideas. 

^  Sonnenkamp  joined  them,  and,  stroking 
his  chin  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  asked 
the  ladies  to  come  to  his  wife,  who  felt 
quite  revived  by  a  visit  from  such  guests. 
He  proposed  that  the  gentlemen  should 
drive  with  him  to  the  castle,  to  take  a  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  building,  and  of  the 
place  where  the  Roman  antiquities  had 
been  found.  Bella  merrily  upbraided  Son- 
nenkamp for  robbing  her  of  her  pleasant 
guests,  then  she  went  with  the  ladies  to  the 
garden-parlor,  while  the  gentlemen  pro- 
ceeded to  the  castle.  Frau  Ceres  was  soon 
ready  to  go  with  them  to  the  music-room, 
where  the  Aunt  readily  consented  to  play  to 
them ;  Bella  sat  between  Frau  Dournay  and 
Frau  Ceres,  while  Frdulein  Perini  stood 
near  the  piano. 

When  the  first  piece  came  to  an  end, 
Bella  asked :  — 

••  Friiulein  Dournay,  do  you  ever  play 
accompaniments  for  your  nephew  P  " 

The  Aunt  answered  in  the  negative. 
Again  the  Mother  threw  a  quick  look  at 
Bella,  who  seemed  to  be  thinking  con- 
stantly of  Eric,  and  not  to  be  able,  nor  in- 
deed to  wish,  to  conceal  it.  While  Fraulein 
Dournay  was  playing  again,  Bella  said  to 
the  mother :  — 

**  You  must  give  me  something  of  your- 
self; let  me  have  your  sister-in-law  at 
Wolfsgarten." 


"I  have  no  right  to  dispose  of  my 
sister.  But,  pardon  me,  a  word  spoken 
while  she  is  playing  annoys  her,  though 
she  makes  no  claim  for  herself  in  any- 
other  respect." 

Bella  was  silent,  and  Frau  Doumapr  also  ; 
but  while  listening  to  a  refreshmg  bit 
of  Mozart^s  music,  their  thoughts  took 
very  different  paths.  What  Bella^s  were 
could  hardly  be  defined ;  her  whole  bein^ 
was  thrilling  with  joy  and  pain,  renunciatioa 
and  defiance.  The  Frofessorin  owned  that 
her  instinctive  perceptions  were  confirmed, 
though  she  felt  as  if  they  left  a  stain  upoa 
herself. 

When  the  piece  was  finished,  Bella  said : 

**  Ah,  Mozart  is  a  happy  being;  hard  as 
his  life  may  have  been,  he  was  happy 
his^  always,  and  be  still  makes  others  happy 
whenever  they  listen  to  him ;  even  his  sor- 
row and  mourning  have  a  certain  harmoni- 
ous sereiiity.  Did  your  husband  love  music 
too?" 

**0h,  yes;  he  often  said  that  men  ia 
modem 'times  express  in  music  that  imagina- 
tive romance  of  the  human  heart  which 
the  ancients  wove  into  their  myths.  Music 
transports  us  into  a  world  far  removed  from 
all  palpable  and  yisible  existence,  and 
transports  us  waking    into    the    land    of 


dreams.^ 

'Sbey  went  out  upon  the  balcony,  and 
played  with  the  parrots ;  Bella  told  one  of 
them  a  marvellous  story  of  a  cousin  at  Wolls- 
garten,  which  lived  M  a  wonderful  cage, 
sometimes  flying  off  into  the  woods ;  but  it  was 
too  gentlemanly  to  get  its  own  living  there, 
and  always  came  back  to  its  golden  cage. 

Bella^s  cheeks  burned  hotter  and  hotter ; 
her  lips  trembled,  and  all  at  once  it  occurred 
to  her  that  she  must  settle  the  matter  then. 
She  spoke  to  Mother  and  Aunt  so  earnestly, 
and  yet  with  such  childlike  entreaties,  that 
they  at  last  agreed  that  the  Aunt  should  go 
to  her,  within  a  few  days,  and  remain  as 
her  guest. 

**  lou  will  see,"  she  said,  in  low  but  half 
triumphant  tone  to  the  mother,  **  Fraulein 
Doumay  will  be  Clodwig's  best  friend ;  they 
are  exactly  made  for  each  other." 

Frau  Doumay  looked  fixedly  at  her. 
Has  it  come  to  this,  that  the  wife  wishes  to 
give  a  compensation  to  her  husband ! 

CtolPTEB    VI. 
A  TROUBLED    BUT  HOPEFUL  MOTHER. 

The  ladies  withdrew  to  dress  for  din- 
ner. Frau  Doumay  had  let  down  her 
long  gray  hair,  and  sat  some  time  speechless 
in  her  dressing-room,  with  her  hands  folded 
in  her  lap..   It  seemed  to  her  as  if  her  brain 
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had  received  a  heavy  blow  from  what  she 
had  become  convinced  of  by  unmistakable 
indications.  Her  heart  contracted,  and  her 
tears  forced  themselves  into  her  eyes, 
though  they  would  not  fall.  Was  it  for  this 
that  a  child  was  cherished,  guarded,  and 
nurtured  by  all  that  was  best,  that  he  might 
end  thus  ^  No,  not  eilid,  —  begin  an  endless 
entanglement  which  must  lead  to  utter  ruin. 
Was  it  for  this  that  a  mind  was  endowed 
with  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  that 
thev  might  be  turned  into  toys,  and  masks, 
ami  cloaks  of  baseness  ? 

••  O  my  God,  my  God !  "  she  moaned,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  ^ 

Before  her  mind's  eye  everything  seemed 
laid  waste, —  the  pure,  free,  upright,  noble 
nature  of  Eric,  and  her  own  as  well.  She 
could  feel  no  more  joy  in  the  glance,  the 
words,  the  learning,  of  her  son ;  he  had  used 
them  all  for  falsehood  and  treachery. 

Now  the  tears  fell  from  her  eyes,  as  she 
thought  what  her  husband  would  have  said 
to  t^.  How  oilen  had  he  lamented  that 
every  6ne  said:  "The  world  is  bad  and 
totailv  corrupt ;  why  should  I  alone  separate 
myself  and  deny  myself  its  pleasures  P  And 
80  every  one  became  an  unholder  of  the  em- 
pire of  sin.''  But  how  the  ruin  embraces 
cverj'thing!  This  noble-hearted  Clodwig, 
with  his  unexampled  friendship — they  must 
meet  him,  greet  him,  talk  with  him,  and  yet 
wish  him  dead.  Shame  !  And  he  goes  on 
teaching  the  boy,  teaching  him  to  .  rule  him- 
selft  and  to  work  with  noble  aim  for  others, 
while  he  himself —  oh  horrible  !  And  this 
passionate  woman  who  could  not  endure 
to  devote  herself  to  the  best  of  men,  what 
was  to  become  of  her  P  And  this  Sonnen- 
kamp,  and  his  wife,  andFraulein  Perini,  and 
the  Priest?  "Look,"  they  would  all  cry, 
•*  Look !  these  are  the  liberal  souls !  These 
are  the  people  who  are  always  talking  about 
humanity,  and  beneBeently  work  for  it ;  and 
meanwhile  they  cherish  the  lowest  passious : 
they  shrink  from  no  treachery,  no  lies,  no 
hypocrisv  ! " 

Oh,  these  unhappy  wives,  these  wives 
who  call  themselves  unhappy !  There  runs 
through  our  time  a  great  lie  concerning  the 
unhappy  wife.  The  fact  is  ^his :  giris  want 
a  hnsband  of  wealth* and  standing,  and  a 
young  and  brilliant  lover  besides.  Why 
will  they  not  marry  poor  men  ?  Because 
they  can  give  them  no  fine  establishment. 
And  these  men,  who  offer  themselves  as  lov- 
ers,— 

•*  Lovenj ! "  she  exclaimed  aloud.  Frau 
Doumay  sprang  quickly  up  and  rang  the 
bell  violently,  for  she  heard  the  carriage 
drive  into  the  court.  She  told  the  servant 
to  ask  her  son  to  come  to  her  directly. 


I  Eric  came,  looking  much  excited;  he 
I  gazed  in  astonishment  at  his  mother,  whom 
I  he  had  never  seen  locking  as  she  did  now, 
t  with  her  long  hair  hanging  loose,  and  her 
face  looking  gray  like  her  hair. 

*'  Sit  down,"  she  said. 

Eric  seated  himself.  His  mother  pressed 
her  hand  to  her  brow.  Could  she  warn  her 
son  plainly?  *Whatcan  a  mother,  what  can 
parents  do,  if  a  child,  grown  up  and  free 
from  control,  wanders  from  the  right  path? 
And  if  he  has  already  wandered,  can  he  still 
be  honest  ?  He  must  lie ;  it  would  be  double 
baseness  if  he  did  not  shield  himself  wiUi 
lies, —  himself  and  her ! 

•*  My  dear  son,"  she  began,  in  a  con- 
strained tone,  •*  bear  with  me  if  I  feel  lost 
in  this  restless  life,  which  has  broken  in 
upon  mv  loneliness  and  quiet.  I  wonder  at 
your  calm  strength  —  But  no,  I  won't  speak 
of  that  now.  What  was  I  going  to  say  to 
you?  Ah,  yes,  the  Countess  Wolfsgar- 
ten,  the  wife  of  our  friend," —  she  laid  a 
quiet  but  marked  emphasis  on  this  word, 
and  paused  a  moment,  then  continued, 
**  wishes  to  have  Aunt  Claudine  go  and  re- 
main with  her.*' 

•*  That  is  good !  that's  excellent  I" 

**  Indeed !  and  why  P  Do  you  forget  that 
it  will  leave  me  quite  alone  in  a  strange 
house  ?" 

'*  But  you  are  never  alone,  dear  mother. 
And  Aunt  Claudine  can  find  a  noble  vocation 
at  Wolfsgarten ;  Countess  Bella  is  full  of 
unrest,  in  spite  of  all  the  beauty  which  en- 
compasses her  life;  a  strong,  true  nature 
like  Aunt  Claudine's,  steadfast,  and  bring- 
ing peace  to  others,  will  soflen  and  compose 
her  as  nothing  else  in  the  world  could  do. 
I  acknowledge  the  sacrifice  that  you  must 
make,  but  a  good  work  will  be  accomplished 
by  it." 

His  mother's  eyes  grew  less  troubled; 
her  face  quivered  as  from  an  electric  shocks 
as  she  said  smiling : — 

**  At  last  we  have  all  found  our  mission, 
we  are  all  to  be  teachers.  Let  me  ask  you 
how  Countcfss  Bella,  our  friend's  wife,  ap- 
pears to  you." 

A  two-edged  sword  went  through  Eric's 
heart ;  he  saw  how  he  was  bringing  a  weight 
upon  his  mother's  spirit.  And  perhaps 
Bella  had  betrayed  by  some  passionate 
word  a  feeling  which  must  not  exist,  and  he 
appeared  as  a  sinner  and  a  traitor !  There 
was  a  short  pause ;  then  his  mother  asked, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  expression,  — 

**  Why  do  you  not  answer  me  P  " 

•*  Ah,  mother,  I  am  still  much  more  inex- 
perienced than  I  thought  myself;  I  cannot 
Fut  absolute  trust  ia  my  judgment  of  people, 
have  no  knowledge    of  human   nature. 
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though  my  father  used  to  say  that  psych- 
ology was  my  fortt.  It  may  be  so.  I  can 
follow  a  given  trait  df  character  back  to  its 
remote  causes,  and  forward  to  its  conse- 
quences, but.  I  have  no  true  knowledge  of 
human  nature." 

The  Mother  listened  quietly,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  to  this  lon^  preamble,  in  which 
Eric  was  trying  to  gam  maslery  of  himself, 
but  when  he  stopped,  she  said : — 

''  You  can  at  least  say  something,  even 
if  it  is  not  verj'  clear-sighted." 

*' Well,  then,  I  think  that  in  this  highly- 
gifted  woman  a  struggle  is  ffoing  on  be- 
tween worldliness  andrenunciation  of  the, 
world;  between  the  desire  to  appear  and 
the  longing  reallv  to  be.  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  something  had  been  repressed,  checked, 
in  the  development  of  her  life,  and  as  if  she 
wcr6  not  yet  quite  ripe  for  the  beautiful 
work  of  making  lifers  evenii^g  full  and  per- 
fect to  so  noble  a  man  as  Clodwi^.^* 

**  Yes,  he  is  a  noble  man,  and  to  wrong 
him  would  be  like  the  desecration  of  a  tem- 
ple,*^ said  his  mother  significantly. 

The  words  came  out  soarpty,  and  she  went 
on :  '*  You  have  judged  rightly,  the  Prank- 
ens  are  a  presumptuous  and  daring  race. 
It  was  believed  that  Bella  would  marry  her 
music-master,  with  whom  she  plajred  a  great 
deal ;  indeed  she  played  with  him  m  a  double 
sense.  But  that^s  not  to  the  purpose.  An 
apparently  insignificant  event  brought  about 
in  Bella  a  derangement  —  I  don^t  know 
what  to  call  it  —  a  sort  of  overturn  in  her 
<;haracter.  In  her  youth,  while  she  might 
still  be  considered  young, —  she  was  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  —  she  had  to  see  her 
younffer  sister  married  before  her ;  she  bore 
It  with  the  greatest  composure,  but  I  think 
that,  from  that  time,  a  change  came  over 
her  difficult  to  be  described ;  she  had  sud- 
denly grown  old,  older  than  she  would  con- 
fess to  herself;  there  was  something  of  the 
matron  about  her.  This  was  affected,  but  a 
bitter  tone  was  real.  Hqr  sister  died  afler 
a  few  years,  leaving  no  children.  All  these 
circumstances  brought  out  something^  dis- 
cordant in  Bella;  she  really  hated  her  sister, 
and  yet  behaved  as  if  she  were  pming  for 
her. '  She  had  no  mother,  or  rather,  she  had 
one  whose  highest  triumph  was  to  hear 
people  say,  *  Your  daughter  is  handsome, 
Dut  not  nearly  so  handsome  as  vou  were 
when  you  were  a  girl.'  To  be  handsome 
is  the  chief  pride*of  the  Prankens.  Bella  is 
unfortunately   a  development  of  that  un- 


happy class  of  society,  in  which  people  Ci 
to  the  theatre  only  to  satirize  and  rtdicul( 
the  performance,  to  church  only  to  make  a 
formal  reverence  to  the  mercy  of  God ;  in 
which  women  are  held  in  low  esteem  unless 


they  are  handsome,  and  know  how,  as^  age 
comes  on,  to  intrigue,  and  to  affect  piet^. 
Such  a  being  can  say  to  herself:  I  have  in 
the  course  of  my  life  adorned  with  flowers 
eight  or  ten  hundred  yards  of  canvas,  for 
perfectly  useless  sofa-cushions.  Is  that  a 
life  worth  living  P  Now  she  has  no  chil- 
dren, no  natural  fixed  duties  —  " 

**  And  just  for  these  reasons,^^  interrupted 
Eric,  **  Aunt  Claudine,  without  knowing  it^ 
will  have  a  soflening  and*  tranquillizing  in- 
fluence ;  her  calm  nature,  which  never  has 
to  renounce,  because  it  never  longs  for  any 
change,  seems  just  chosen  for  the  work^ 
However  highly  I  value  Frau  Bella,  our 
friend^s  wife,  for  herself,  we  must  think 
first  of  all  that  we  are  fulfilling  a  duty  to 
the  noble  Clodwig^  it  will  esUblish  anew 
and  increase  the  purity  and  beauty  of  hi$ 
life." 

**  Well,  Aunt  Claudine  is  going  to  Wolfs* 
garten ;  and  now  leave  me,  my  dear  son^  -*- 
but  no,  I  must  tell  you  something,  thoogh 
it  may  seem  childish.  When  I  saw  yoa 
running  so  fast  through  the  garden  'to-day* 
I  thou^t  of  your  fat&r^s  pleasure  whea  he 
had  been  on.  a  mountain  excursion  w^A 
you ;  and  once,  when  yon  were  just  eleven^ 
when  you  had  been  in  Switzerland  wifck 
him,  he  said  on  coming  home,  that  his  chief 
delight  had  been  in  seeing  you  run  up  and 
down  the  mountains  without  once  slipping; 
and  you  never  did  get  a  fall,  thougn  your 
younger  brother  was  never  without  sone 
bump  or  bruise."  ^  • 

It  was  widi  a  glance  of  double  meaning 
that  she  looked  at  Eric,  as  she  passed  kev 
hand  over  his  face. 

*'Butwe  have  talked  enough;  nowgo« 
I  must  dress  for  dinner." 

She  kissed  his  forehead,  and  he  left  her; 
but  outside  the  door,  he  stopped  and  said, 
with,  folded  hands :  — 

**  I  thank  you,  Eternal  Powers,  that  ycm 
have  left  me  my  mother :  she  will  jmlto  oa 
aU." 


CHAPTER  yn. 

STATISTICS  OF  LOYB. 

When  they  assembled  again  at  the  viUsCt 
the  Doctor  chanced  to  be  there.  Or  was 
it  not  mere  chance  P  Did  be  desire  to  note 
accurately,  once  for  all,  the  relation  betweea 
Eric  and  Bella  P 

He  saluted  the  Professorin  with  great 
respect;  she  said  she  must  confess  that 
her  husband,  who  made  a  point  of  mention- 
ing frequently  his  distant  friends,  had 
never  uttered,  to  the  best  of  her  recolleo- 
tion,  the  name  of  Doctor  Richard. 
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•*  And  yet  I  was  a  friend  of  hb,"  cried 
ihe  Doctor  in  a  loud  tone. 

Ailer  a  while,  he  said  in  a  low  voice: 
*•  I  must  be  honest  with  yon,  and  tell  you 
^lat  I  was  only  a  little  acquainted  with 
your  husband ;  out  your  father-in-law  was 
my  teacher.  I  introduced  myself,  how- 
ever, to  your  son  as  the  friend  of  your  hus- 
band, because  this  seemed  to  me  the  readi- 
est way  to  be  of  service  to  him,  exposed  as 
he  ia  here,  in  the  house  and  in  its  connec- 
tions, to  a  variety  of  perils." 

The  Professorin  warmly  expressed  her 
obligation  to  him,  but  her  heart  contracted 
luniin.  This  man  had  evidently  alluded  to 
&lla: 

The  Artist  who  had  painted  the  portrait 
ei  the  Wine-count^s  daughter  was  there; 
ifid  soon  the  Priest  came  too,  and  regret 
was  expressed  that  the  Major  could  not 
be  present,  having  gone  to  celebrate  St. 
JoWb  day  in  the  neighborhood;  he  con- 
iidered  everything  appertaining  to  the 
Masdue  order  in  the  nature  of  a  military 

The  company  in  general  were  in  a  genial 
Mood.  Toe  Doctor  asked  the  painter  how 
lie  got  along  with  his  picture  of  Potiphar's 
wifti. 

The  Artist  invited  the  company  to  visit 
ibortlv  the  studio,  which  Herr  von  Endlich 
htd  fitted  np  fo^  him  for  the  summer 
aioatha. 

•*  Strange  I  "  cried  the  Doctor.  *•  We  al- 
ways speak  of  Potiphar^s  wife,  and  we 
don^  know  what  her  own  name  was ;  she 
takes  the  name  of  her  husband,  and  you 
artists  don^  refrain  from  painting  nude 
beauties  with  more  or  less  fidelity.  The 
diaste  Joseph  presents  always  an  extremely 
eontemptible  ngure,  and  perhaps  because 
tbe  world  thinks  that  the  chaste  Joseph  is 
always  a  more  or  less  contemptible  figure. 
JEocas  and  Dido  are  just  such  another  con- 
stellation, but  iBneas  is  not  looked  upon 
in  so  contemptuous  a  way  as  the  Egyptian 
Joseph." 

It*was  painful  to  hear  the  Doctor  talk  in 
tfab  style. 

The  Priest  said:  — 

"This  narrative  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
the  correloiive  to  that  of  the  adulteress  in 
tfie  New ;  and  after  a  thousand  years,  the 
karmony  ia  rendered  complete.  The  Old 
Testament  strikes  the  discordant  note ;  the 
New  Testament  brings  it  to  the  accordant 
pitcK" 

Clodwiff  was  exceedingly  delighted  with 
iStnB  exposition ;  there  was  something  of  the 
•todent-nature  in  him,  and  be  was  always 
eaiivened  and  made   happy  by  any  new 


view,  and  any  enlargement  of  his  knowl- 
edge. 

•*  Herr  Priest,  and  you  also,  Frau  Pro- 
fessorin," cried  the  Doctor,  who  was  to-day 
more  talkative  than  ever,  **  with  your  great 
experience  of  life,  yqu  two  bould  render  a 
great  service  to  a  friend  of  mine." 

**  IP"  the  priest  asked. 

•*  And  1  ?  "  asked  the  Professorin. 

**  Yes,  you.  Our  century  has  entered 
-upon  a  wholly  new  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  the  world;  and  things,  circumstances, 
sentiments,  which  one  would  not  believe 
codld  ever  be  caught,  are  now  bagged  in 
the  statistical  net,  and  must  be  shown  to  be 
conformable  to  laws.  Nothing  has  been 
esteemed  freer  and  more  incalculable,  even 
incomprehensible,  than  love  and  matri- 
mony, and  yet  there  are  now  exact  statis-  . 
tical  tables  of  these ;  there  is  an  iron  law, 
by  which  the  number  of  divorces  in  a  year 
is  determined.  My  friend  now  goes  a  step 
farther,  and.  from  facts  of  his  own  ob- 
servation lias  deduced  the  conclusion,  tha^ 
marriages  in  which  the  man  is  considerably 
older  than  the  wife,  present  a  greater  aver- 
age of  happy  unions  than  so-called  love- 
matches  ;  now,  Herr  Priest,  and  you  also, 
Frau  Professorin,  think  over  the  list  of 
persons  you  are  acquainted  with,  and  ask 
yourselves  whether  you  find  any  confirma- 
tion of  this  law." 

The  Professorin  was  silent,  but  the 
Priest  said  that  religion  alone  consecrated 
marriage;  religion  alone  gave  humilit]r« 
which  was  the  only  sure  basis  of  all  beauti- 
ful intercourse  between  men  themselves,  and 
also  between  man  and  God. 

The  Pnest  succeeded,  continuing  the 
conversation,  in  diverting  it  entirely  from 
the  subject  so  flippantly  introduced. 

Sonnenkamp  stated  that  the  Major  wished 
to  have  a  grand  masonic  celebration  in  the 
spacious  knight^s  hall  of  the  castle,  when  it 
was  completed;  he  asked  in  what  relation 
the  reignrog  Prince  stood  towards  Masonry. 

Clodwig  replied  that  he  himself  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  order,  and  that  the 
Prince  was  at  present  a  protector  of  the 
brotherhood,  without  being  a  member. 

The  conversation  was  carried  on  in 
groups,  and  they  left  the  table  in  a  cheerful 
mooa.     The  Doctor  took  leave. 

It  was  now  settled  that  the  Aunt  should 
go  to  Wolf^garten ;  and,  in  order  to  ^ve 
her  time  to  make  preparation  for  leavings 
Clodwig  and  Bella  were  to  remain  oyer 
night  and  take  her  in  the  carriage  with 
them  oh  the  morrow. 

Bella  was  in  very  good  spirits,  and,  on 
Sonnenkamp^a  offermg  to  present  her  mih  a 
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pftiTOt,  requested  that  it  might  be  the  wild- 
est one,  which  she  promised  to  tame. 

In  the^  eveninc  Roland  urged  them  to 
take  a  sail  with  him  on  the  Rhine.  The 
Aunt  and  Bella  went  together;  Fiiiulein 
Perini  withdrew  with  Frau  Ceres ;  the  Pro- 
fessorin  remained  with  Clodwig,  and  Son- 
nenkamp  excused  himself  to  forward  some 
unfinished  letters. 

^  On  the  boat  there  were  laughter  and  mer- 
riment, in  which  Bella  joined,  dipping  her 
hand  into  the  water  and  playing  with  her 
wedding-ring,  which  she  moved  up  and  down 
on  the  finger,  repeatedly  immersing . 'her 
hand  in  the  Rhine. 

'*  Do  you  understand  what  the  Doctor 
was  aiming  at  P  ^*  she  asked  Eric. 

**  If  I  bad  been  willing  to  understand, 
I  should  have  been  obliged  to  feel  offended,^^ 
he  replied. 

**  Now  we  arc  speaking  of  theiDoctor,'' 
resumed  Bella,  **  there  is  one  thing  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  have  forgotten  to  mention 
before.  The  Doctor  is  doughty,  unadulter- 
ated virtue;  but  this  rough  virtue  once 
wanted  to  pay  court  to  me,  and  I  showed 
him  how  ndiculous  he  made  himself.  It 
may  very  well  be,  that  the  man  doesnH 
speak  well  of  me.  You  ought  to  know  the 
reason.'' 

Eric  was  moved  in  his  inmost  soul. 
What  does  this  mean  P  May  this*  be  a 
wily  move  to  neutralize  the  physician's 
opinion  P    He  oould  not  determine.' 

After  a  while,  Bella  asked,  — 

*'  Can  you  tell  me  why  I  am  now  so  o£len 
low-spirited?" 

'*  The  more  highly-endowed  natures, 
Aristotle  says,  are  always  melancholy," 
replied  Eric. 

Bella  caught  her  breath ;  that  was  alto- 
gether too  pedantic  an  answer  to  suit  her. 

They  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  up  any 
continued  conversation,  but  Bella  said  at 
one  time  abruptly  to  Eric,  -«- 

**  The  visit  here  of  your  mother  vexes 
me." 

♦•What!  vexes  you  P" 

"Yes,  it  wounds  me  that  this  man  with 
his  gold  should  be  able  to  change  the 
position  of  people,  as  he  does." 

Eric  had  aoundant  matter  of  thought  in 
this  casual  remark. 

*'  You  have  the  happiness  to  be  greatly 
beloved,"  said  Bella  suddenly.  Eric  looked 
up  alarmed,  glancing  towanis  Roland,  and 
Bella  continued  aloud,  — 

"  Your  mother  loves  you  deeply."  Afler 
a  time,  she  said  in  a  low  tone  to  herself,  but 
Eric  beard  it,  ^- 

'*Me  no  one  loves;  I  know  why, — no, 
I  don't  know  why.** 


Eric  looked  her  full  in  the  face,  then 
seized  an  oar  and  nuide  the  water  fly  wSth 
his  rowing. 

Meanwhile,  the  mother  and  Clodwig  sat 
together,  and  the  former  expressed  her  joy 
that  Eric  had  been  thrown  into  the  society 
of  men  of  such  well-tried  experience;  in 
former  times,  a  man  could  have  completed 
his  culture  by  intercourse  with  women; 
but  now,  that  end  could  be  attained  only  by 
intercourse  with  noble  men. 

They  soon  passed  into  those  mutual  im- 
foldings  of  views  which  are  like  a  perpetual 
greeting,  when  two  persons  have  pursued 
tne  same  spiritual  ends  apart  from  etLcAk 
other,  in  wholy  different  relations  6(  lifia, 
and  yet  with  the  same  essential  tendencies. 

The  Professorin  had  known  Clodwig^ 
first  wife,  and  recalled  her  to  remembranoe 
in  affectionate  words.  Clodwig  looked 
round  to  see  if  Bella  was  near,  for  he  haiA 
never  spoken  before  her  of  his  former  wife. 
It  was  pure  calumnv,  when  it  was  said  that 
he  had  promised  fiella  never  to  speak  of 
the  deceased,  for  Clodwig  was  not  so  wea^ 
nor  Bella  so  hard,  as  this ;  it  wits  only  out' 
of  consideration  for  her,  that  he  never  did 
it. 

In  low,  half-whispered  tones,  the  convert 
sation  flowed  on ;  and  finding  in  each  other 
the  same  fundamental  trait,  they  agreed 
that  it  was  happy  for  human  beings  here 
bebw  to  pass  liffhtly  over  what  was  un* 
toward  in  their  lot,'  and  retain  in  K>rely 
remembrance  only  what  was  felicitous. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  Professorin  in  confirpift* 
tion,  '*  my  husband  used  oflen  to  say,  tha^a 
Lethe  stream  flows  through  the  soul  buoy* 
ant  with  life,  so  that  the  past  is  forgotten".^ 

It  was  a  season  of  purest  interctmnge  of 
thought,  and  of  true  spiritual  communilMr, 
for  Clodwig  and  the  mother.  They  were 
like  two  beings  in  the  spirit-worid,  survey- 
ing calmly  and  clearly  what  had  passed  hi 
this  state  of  existence.  There  was  nothing 
painful  in  the  mutual  awakening  of  tb^ 
recollections,  but  rather  an  internal  percep- 
tion of  the  inexhaustible  fulness  of  life;  oa 
this  elevated  height  the  sound  of  desire  and 
plaint  was  no  longer  hearcl,  and  the  individ* 
ual  life  with  all  its  personal  relations  waa 
dissolved  into  the  one  element  of  nniveraai 
being. 

But  now  there  was  a  diversion,  and  Clod- 
wig expressed  regret  at  having  lived  ao 
much  a  mere  spectator,  and  that  he  had, 
without  throwing  himself  into  the  great  cur- 
rent of  influence,  waited  passively  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  the  idea  whi^ 
was  stirring  m  the  world  would  acoompliah, 
of  itself,  its  own  grand  fulfilment.  He 
expressed  his  satisuu^on  that  the  young 
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men  of  to-day  were  of  a  different  stamp, 
and  that  Eric  was  to  hitn  an  inspiring  rep- 
resentative of  youth  as  thoughtful  as  it  was 
bold,  as  moderate  as  it  was  active. 

Bella  entered  just  as  they  happened  to 
refer  again  to  the  statistics  of  love.  She 
was  paTe,  but  Clodwig  did  not  perceive  it ; 
aitting  down  near  them  in  silence,  she  re- 
C|uested  them  to  continue  their  conversa- 
tion ;  but  neither  the  Professorin  nor  Clod- 
wig  resumed  the  interrupted  theme. 

Ulodwig  spoke  of  Aunt  Claudine,  asked 
tSier  her  favorite  pursuits,  and  was  glad  to 
own  a  fine  telescope,  which  she  could  use  at 
Wolfsgarten. 

After  a  brief  rest,  Bella  lefl  them  and 
went  into  the  park. 

CHAPTER  Yin. 
A  STiruaOLB  BETWEEN  DUTY  AND  PASSION. 

*•  I ICUST  speak  with  you  this  evening  in 
.the  park,  under  the  weeping  ash,^*  Eric  had 
aaid  to  Bella  as  they  were  getting  out  of  the 
boat. 

••  This  evening  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes.'* 

**  And  in  the  park,  under   the  weeping 

"  Yes." 

She.  had  of  her  own  accord  placed  her 
arm  in  his,  and  they  walked  together  in 
ailence  to  the  villa;  then  she  rchnquished 
bis  arm,  and  went  straight  to  Clodwig  and 
(be  Mother. 

She  knew  not  what  she  desired  here,  but 
abe  was  happjr,  or  rather  soothed,  when  she 
saw  them  sitting  so  confidentially  together. 
Yes,  she  thought,  every  one  who  gives  an 
gar  to  him,  and  returns  a  stimulating  reply 
occasionally,  is  as  much  to  him  as  I. 

She  rose  and  went  into  the  park;  she 
walked  about  restlessly,  knowing  that  Eric 
mast  get  released  from  Roland,  m  order  to 
keep  the  appointment  with  her.  But  she 
bad  no  idea  how  hard  it  was  for  him  to 
effect  this;  not  so  much  because  Roland 
was  not  obedient,  and  mindful  ever}'  hour 
cf  the  task  set  him,  but  because  Eric  was 
inwardly  disturbed  that  he  was  obliged  to 
assign  to  bis  pupil  as  a  duty  and  a  theme 
some  noble  thought,  some  lesson,  some  sub- 
ject of  study,  merely  to  become  temporarily 
freed  from  his  presence.  The  book  he  gave 
bim,  the  place  he  selected  for  him  to  read 
until  his  return,  appeared  to  him  perverted 
to  a  wrong  use,  oishonored  and  profaned ; 
jet  nothing  else  could  be  done.  It  was  a 
bitter  experience,  but  it  was  the  last  time ; 
be  would  come  out  from  this  final  interview 
pore  and  strone,  and  have  a  plain  and 
ttraigfat  path  belore  him. 


He  became  composed  with  this  thought, 
and  entered  the  park.  He  found  Bella  on 
the  seat  upon  the  neight;  she  had  evidently 
been  weeping  f^eely. 

Hearing  his  step,  ^she  removed  the  hand- 
kerchief from  her  eyes.  *'  You  have  been 
weeping  ?  " 

**  Yes,  for  your  mother,  for  myself,  for 
us  all !  O,  how  often  have  I  heard  your 
mother  ridiculed,  blamed,  pitied,  and  de» 
spised,  for  following  the  impulse  of  her 
heart  and  the  man  of  her  choice.  For 
some  time  the  saying  was.  To  live  on  love 
and  eight  hundred  thalers.  She  is  now 
more  highly  favored  than  any  of  .us.  With 
blessed  satisfaction  she  surveys  now  the 
past,  and  looks  forward  to  the  Uiture  in  her 
son,  and  what  are  her  deriders  ?  Puppets, 
dolls, —  gossipping,  music-making,  dancing, 
chattering,  scandal-making  dolls !  They 
turn  up  their  noses  at  the  man  who  has  be- 
come so  rich  on  the  labor  of  slaves,  and  our 
aristocratic  fathers  sell  their  children,  and 
the  children  sell  themselves,  for  a  high  rank 
in  society,  for  horses  and  carriages,  for  finery 
and  villas.  The  nobility,  the  poor  nobility, 
is  the  inherited  curse  from  ancestral  pride, 
from  slavery  to  the  ancestral  idea !  A  peas- 
ant ^  woman,  who  gleans  barefooted  in  the 
stubble-field,  is  happier  and  freer  than  the 
lady  who  is  driven  through  the  streets  in  her 
carnage,  leaning  back  and  cooling  herself 
with  her  fan.^ 

•'  I  have  onu  request,"  began  Eric  in  a 
constrained  voice;  **will  you  bestow  upon 
me  one  hour  of  your  life  P  " 

"One  hour?" 

"  Yes.    Will  you  listen  to  me  P  " 

**  I  am  attentive."  As  she  gazed  at  him, 
her  eye-brows  seemed  to  grow  larger  and 
larger,  the  corners  of  her  mouth  to  be  drawn 
slowly  down,  and  her  lips  to  open  as  if 
parched  with  a  feverish  heat ;  nothing  was 
wantins  but  the  wings  upon  her  head,  and 
the  snaky  heads  knotted  under  her  chin,  to 
give  the  perfect  Medusa-look. 

Eric  was  for  an  instant  petrified;  then 
collecting  himself,  he  continued :  — 

•*Two  questions  now  rend  mv  heart; 
one  is.  Has  the  violence  of  love  taken  from 
me  life,  study,  and  the  power  of  abstract 
thought?  The  other  is,  Must  a  child  of  hu- 
manity, because  destiny  has  once  decided 
for  him,  become  a  lifelong  victim  to  this 
determination?  And  these  two  questions 
resolve  themselves  into  one,  just  as  those 
snaky  heads  form  one  knot  under  the  chin 
of  the  Medusa." 

**  Go  on  I  "  urged  BelU. 

**  Well,  then,  tnere  was  one  hour  when  I 
would  like  to  have  said  to  the  beautiful  wife 
sitting  before  me,  *  1  love  thee !  *  and  I  would 
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have  embraced  and  kissed  her>  but  then,"  — 
Eric  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 

fashed  his  teeth,  —  •*  but  that  hour  over, 
should  have  put  a   bulTet  through  my 
brain!" 

Bella  let  her  eyes  fall,  and  Eric  went  on : 
"One  hour,  and  then  my  peace  was  gone : 
I  had  nothing  left.  I  could  not  sleep.  I 
could  not  thmk.  This  could  not  last.  I 
lost  myself,  and  what  did  I  gain  P  I  saw 
all  that  this  love  devastated,  and  could  it 
be  love?  No.  Could  I  take  it  lichtly  like 
others,  it  would  be  light.  But  why  is  this 
the  only  thing  to  be  made  light  of  P  Why 
is  not  the  ideal  of  life  also  to  be  made  light 
of,  and  why  is  not  all  feeling  only  a  plausi- 
ble lieP" 

In  a  hoarse  voice  he  added :  — 

'*  But  I  do  not  believe  that  love  has  the 
right  to  lay  everything  in  ruins ;  but  then 
perhaps  it  may  be  said,  it  is  not  real  love. 
Pluck  up  heart,  look  at  the  world  for  your- 
self, see  how  pleasantly,  respectably,  and 
shrewdlv  it  lies,  the  women  tricked  out  with 
artificial  beauty,  and  the  men  with  superfi- 
cial knowledge.  Do  you  see  the  abyss  on 
whose  brink  I  stood  P  And  here  I  said  to 
myself.  We  are  placed  in  the  world  in  order 
to  live,  and  knowledge  and  culture  nave 
been  given  us  that  we  may  get  from  them 
life  and  not  death.  And  how  could  I  look 
a  noble  man  in  the  face,  how  could  I  look 
up  to  the  sun  in  heaven,  how  was  I  to  edu- 
cate a  human  being,  to  stand  erect  in  the 
world,  to  abhor  crime,  to  discern  the  holy; 
how  was  I  to  take  the  word  mother  upon  my 
lips,  with  the  consciousness  that  I  was  my- 
self the  vilest  of  all,  and  that  there  was  no 
moment  in  which  I,  and  another  also,  must 
not  tremble,  and  be  filled  with  cowardly 
fear  and  despair.** 

Eric  paused  and  placed  his  hand  on  his 
forehead ;  his  voice  choked,  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes. 

**  Go  on  I "  cried  BelU,  "  I  am  listen- 
ing." 

**  It  is  well.  This  once  do  I  speak  thus 
to  you,  and  only  this  once.  You  have 
courage  to  hcsrr  the  truth.  Our  relation  is 
not  love,  must  not  be  love ;  for  love  cannot* 
thrive  on  murder,  hypocrisy,  and  treachery. 
I  clasp  your  hand  —  no,  I  clasp  it  not,  for 
I  know  I  could  not  let  it  go,  if  I  did.  Here 
I  stand  —  I  speak  to  you,  you  listen  to  me 
—  I  speak  to  you,  as  if  I  were  miles  away, 
as  if  f  were  dead ;  there  must  be  distance, 
there  must  be  death,  before  there  is  any 
life." 

**  What  do  you  mean  P  **  interposed  Bella, 

She  looked  at  £ric*s  hand  as  if  he  were 
abovt  to  draw  a  weapon  from  his  bosom. 

Breathing  deep,  he  wont  on:  **It  must 


be  possible  for  human  beings  who  have  been 
made  conscious  of  where  the^  are,  to  find 
ag»m  the  right  path  from  which  they  hare 
wandered.  Mv  friend!  you  are  happy  if 
you  understand  the  happiness,  and  you  cao 
and  must  learn  to  appreciate  it ;  and  I  am 
happy.  Howsoever  my  heart  may  be  shat* 
terod,  I  know  I  shall  come  to  understand 
my  duty  and  my  happiness.  I  have  been, 
heretofore,  so  proud,  I  thought  I  had  mas- 
tered the  world  and  brought  it  under  mjr 
feet,  and  so  did  you ;  and  that  we  have  met» 
is  to  be  not  for  our  destruction,  but  rather 
for  our  awakening  into  a  new  life. 

**  I  foresee  that  the  days  will  come  wbeo 
we  shair  coldly  extend  to  each  other  our 
hands,  and  say,  or  even  not  say,  though  wo 
feel  and  know  it,  that  there  was  one  pure 
hour,  an  hour  won  by  a  severe  struggle* 
when  we  were  exalted  in  our  own  soula* 
and  because  we  held  each  other  so  hisUy, 
we  did  not  debase  nor  degrade  ourselTes^ 
This  hour  is  hard,  is  overwhelming;  hni 
what  is  hard  and  overwhelming  now,  inU* 
be,  in  the  future,  tender  and  full  of  restoring 
strength. 

*'  We  would  hold  each  other  high,  that  vre 
may  not  destroy  the  laws  of  righteoos  liv- 
ing. And  here  is  lifc*s  duty.  My  friend,  it 
was  a  saying  of  my  father.  The  man  of  under- 
standing must  be  able  to  obey  the  command 
of  duty,  with  the  same  glow  of  zeal  that 
others  obey  the  command  of  passion.  So 
must  it  be.  The  stars  shine  over  our 
heads,  I  look  upon  you  as  upon  a  star  tha^ 
shines  in  its  jmrity  and  in  its  ordained 
orbit.  Ah !  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  sa/* 
in^.  Enough !  Lict  me  now  bid  you  iai^ 
well ;  when  we  meot  asain  —  " 

**  No,  stay  here ! "  Bella  cried,  sraspins 
his  arm,  which  she  let  go  immediatdy,  as  if 
she  had  touched  a  snako. 

She  withdrew  two  steps,  and  threw  back 
her  head,  saying :  — 

"  I  thank  you." 

Eric  wanted  to  replv,  but  it  was  better 
that  he  should  say  nothing ;  ho  was  about 
to  go  away  in  silence,  when  Bella  cried :  — 

•*-One  question !  Is  it  true  that  you  saw 
Manna  Sonnenkamp,  before  you  came 
here?" 

"  Yes." 

**  And  yon  love  her,  and  are  here  on  her 
account?  * 

*'  No." 

*'  I  believe  you,  and  I  thank  jrpu." 

There  seemed  to  be  in  this  utterance 
something  consolatory  to  her,  that  she  bad 
not  been  sacrificed  to  love  for  another. 
She  looked  wildly  around,  moved  her  head 
ri^ht  and  lefl,  and  when  she  had  become 
ciUm  again,  she  said :  • 
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«•  You  are  right.    It  Is  well.»» 

She  B42emed  to  be  looking  for  something 
to  give  to  Eric,  without  being  able  to  find 
it ;  and  now,  as  if  she  were  giving  utterance 
Co  a  thought  that  had  long  lain  upon  her 
mnid,  and  which  anxiety  for  his  welfare 
forced  from  her,  she  cried,  — 

**  Be  warned !  Be  on  your  guard  against 
jBj  brother;  ho  can  be  terrible." 

Eric  went  away ;  it  was  a  hard  matter  to 
ntum  to  Roland,  but  he  must. 

He  sot  «t ill  by  Roland's  side  for  a  short 
lime,  with  bis  hands  over  his  eyes;  the 
light  pained  them,  and  ho  did  not  venture 
to  look  at  Etoland. 

Then  a  servant,  came  with  the  message 
tliatthe  Count  and  the  Countess  were  goins 
to  take  their  departure  at  once ;  Eric  and 
Bolaad  could  bid  them  good-bye  in  the 
court-yard. 

They  went  down,  and  heard  that,  con- 
trary to  the  original. plan,  they  were  to  set 
out  immediately,  and  send  the  next  day  a 
oarriase  for  Aunt  Claudine. 

Belui  extended  her  gloved  right  hand  to 
Eric,  saying  in  a  low  tone :  — 

**  Crood-nigbt,  Herr  Captain.^ 

The  carriage  drove  oflT. 

CHAPTER  n. 
THOUGHTS  OF  THB  RELEASED. 

Bella  sat  quietly  as  she  rode  homewards 
frith  her  husband.  Ailer  a  long  silence, 
Count  Ciodwi^  said,  — 

^*  My  heart  is  full  of  happiness  and  jov ; 
it  li  a  real  blessedness  to  see  a  woman  who 
is  sixty  years  old,  and  who  has  never  had  a 
thought  that  she  needed  to  repent  of.^^ 

Biula  looked  up  quickly.  **  What  does 
this  mean  ?  Has  he  any  idea  of  what  has 
transpired  ? 

**That  cannot  be ;  he  would  not,  in  that 
case,  have  referred  to  it.  But  perhaps  it  is 
his  lolly  manner  of  giving  a  hint  towards  a 
life  of  purity." 

She  was  fearful  of  betraying  herself  if 
•he  made  no  answer,  and  yet  she  was  at  a 
loss  What  to  say.  Making  a  violent  effort 
of  aelf-restraint,  she  said  at  last,  — 

••  This  lady  i«  very  happy  in  her  poverty ; 
riie  has  a  noble,  highly-cultivated  son." 

Clodwig  now  looked  round  as  if  some 
(me  had  pulled  upon  him.  Could  Bella 
have  had  any  notion  that* the  thought  had 
crossed  his  mind,  —  What  if  this  wife — and 
then  Eric  be  thy  son  ? 

He  was  better  off  than  Bella,  for  there 
was  no  necessity  of  bis  making  any  reply ; 
but  be  inwardly  reproached  himself  for  hav- 
ing liad  the  faintest  impression  of  such  a 
thought. 


They  drove  along  in  silence ;  there  was 
oneness  of  feeling,  and  yet  each  bad  sad* 
dening  thoughts;  for  the  rest  of  the  way 
not  a  word  was  spoken.  It  seemed  to 
Bella  as  if  some  mighty  force  must  come 
and  bear  her  away  into  chaos,  into  anni* 
hilation.  The  carriage  rattled  so  strangelv, 
the  wheels  grated,  and  the  maid  and  the 
coachman  looked  to  her  like  goblins,  and 
the  flitting  shadows  of  the  moon  like  pic- 
tures in  a  dream,  and  the  carriage  with  its 
inmates  like  a  monster;  an^r,  shame, 
pride,  humiliation,  were  stomuly  coursing 
through  her  heart,  that  had  not  yet  been 
calmed. 

She  wi|s  enra^d  with  herself  that  she, 
who  was  mature  m  worldly  experience,  had 
allowed  herself  to  be  carried  away  by  such 
a  girlish  infatuation,  for  that  was  the  name 
she  still  gave  it.  And  had  not  her  self- 
love  been  wounded  ?  Was  not  this  the  first 
time  that  she  had  ever  stretched  out  her 
hand  without  its  being  grasped  ? 

It  came  across  her  that  Eric  might  have 
overstated  his  love  to  her,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  feeling  of  shame  on  her  part.  As  she 
thought  it  over,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
detected  something  unnatural  in  his  tone, 
something  forced  and  constrained. 

She  thought  again  of  Eric,  '\yhere  is  he 
now  p  Is  be  talking  with  any  one  P  He  cer- 
tainly suffers  deeply ;  he  has  saved  himself 
and  thee.  Uer  thoughts  were  like  a  whirl- 
wind. Now  she  scornfully  exulted.  It 
was  only  a  trifling  jest,  an  experiment,  a 
bold  |>lay !  She,  Bella,  rhe  strong,  had 
only  tried  to  bring  a  young  man  to  his  knees 
before  her,  and  sue  would  have  thrust  him 
away  with  contempt  if  she  had  succeeded. 
She  can  say  this  —  who  can  contradict  her  P 
Her  whole  past  life  was  good  evidence  in 
her  favor,  and  yet  she  felt  ashamed  of  this 
lie. 

But  what  is  now  to  be  doneP  she  asked 
again.  She  is  simply  to  be  quiet ;  she  will 
meet  the  man  with  indifference;  her  last 
word  to  him  was  to  warn  him  against  any 
attachment  to  Manna.  There  was  the 
whole !  That  was  the  pivot  on  which 
turned  the  whole  bold  game.  She  prom- 
ised herself  to  root  out  of  her  soul  every 
passionate  feeling,  every  violent  emotion. 
She  was  now  grateful  to  the  destiny  that 
had  aroused  within  her  the  strong  forces  of 
nature  —  her  virtue  had  now  been  tried  in 
the  fire. 

She  took  the  veil  from  her  face,  and 
looked  up  at  the  stars.  They  should  be 
witnesses  that  all  immoderate,  all  childish 
allurements,  that  were  unworthy  of  her, 
should  be  put  far  away.  Now  she  silently 
thought  of^what  Eric  had  said,  **  For  this 
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end  are  culture  And  knowledge  bestowed 
upon  us,  that  we  should  rule  over  our- 
selves.'^ 

As  they  were  going  up  the  hill  on  which 
Wolfsgarten  was  situated,  there  came  over 
her  a  feeling  of  imprisonment ;  she  thought 
her  handj  were  tied,  and  she  put  them  out- 
side of  her  mantle.  Clodwig  thought  she 
was  seeking  his  hand;  he  took  hers  and 
held  it  with  a  gentle  pressure. 

They  reached  Wolfsgarten  in  silence, 
and  Clodwig  said,  as  they  stood  in  the 
brightly  lighted  garden-saloon,  -«- 

*'  We  can  be  silent  in  each  other^s  com- 
pany; and  this  is  the  fairest  comradeship, 
when  each  one  abides  in  himself  ai)d  yet  is 
with  another." 

Bella  nodded,  looking  at  the  whole  sur- 
roundings with  a  wondering  glance.  What 
is  all  this  ?  To  whom  does  all  this  belong  ? 
What  power  has  brought  her  here  ?  Where 
has  she  been  P  How  would  it  be  now.  here 
alone  with  her  husband,  if  — ^ 

It  seemed  to  her  that  she  must  fall  on 
her  knees,  grasp  his  hand,  and  beg  for  for- 
giveness. 

But  it  is  better,  she  thonght,  not  for 
herself —  she  believed  that  she  was  ready 
to  humble  herself  to  the  utmost,  —but  bet- 
ter for  him  ^ot  to  know  anything  of  what  had 
transpired.  It  ought  to  be  concealed  from 
him.  She  bowed  her  head,  and  Clodwig 
kissed  her  brqw,  sayins :  — 

**  Your  brow  is  hot." 

Each  retired  to  rest. 

Bella  sent  her  maid  away  and  undressed 
without  her  aid  to-night. 

Afler  Clodwig  and  Bella  had  driven  off, 
the  Mother  went  to  the  vine-embowered 
house  with  Eric.  She  led  him  by  the  hand 
like  a  little  child ;  she  felt  his  hand  tremble, 
but  she  said  nothmg;  when  they  had 
reached  the  steps,  she  said,  — 

••  Eric,  kiss  me !  " 

Erie  understood  her  meaning ;  she  wanted 
to  see  if  he  could  kiss  her  with  pure  lips. 
He  kissed  her.  Mother  and  son  uttered  no 
word. 

Every  pain  was  removed  from  Eric's 
whirling  brain.  And  truth  requires  it  to 
be  said,  that  the  most  painful  thought  was, 
that  a  feeling  of  regret  had  come  over 
Eric,  a  short  time  previously.  The  temp- 
ter suggested  that  he  had  been  too  scrupu- 
lous, too  conscientious.  He  had  thrust 
from  him  a  beautiful  woman,  who  was 
ready  to  clasp  him  with  loving  arms.  When 
he  surprised  himself  in  these  thoughts,  he 
was  profoundly  wretched.  All  pride,  all 
lelf-congratulation,  and  all  exaltea  feelings 
of  purity,  were  extinguished ;  he  was  a  sin- 
ner without  the  sin.    He  had  believed  him- 


self raised  upon  a  lofty  eminence ;  he  had 
even  represented  his  love  to  Bella  in 
stronger  colors  than  the  facts  warranted. 
Now  there  was  a  recoil,  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  rejected  and  disdained  love 
avenged  itself  upon  his  doubly  sinful  head. 

For  a  long  time  he  wandered  about  in 
the  quiet  night. 

The  soul  has  its  feverish  condition  from 
wounds  as  well  as  the  body^  and  equally 
requires  a  soothing  treatmeat. 

Eric  had  amputated  a  part  of  his  aoul 
in  order  to  save  the  rest,  and  he  suffered 
from  the  pain.  But  as  the  dew  fell  upon 
tree  and  grass,  and  upon  the  face  of  £ne» 
so  fell  a  dew  upon  his  spirit. 

The  self-exaltation  of  virtue  was  now 
taken  out  of  him,  washed  away  by  fais 
double  repentance,  and  he  was  now-  agaa 
a  child. 

As  he  looked  back  to  the  yine-embofw«> 
ered  house,  he  thought :  I  will,  as  a  maa» 
preserve  within  me  the  child ;  and  still  far» 
thcr  he  thought :  Thou  hast  withdrawn  tby^ 
self  from  temptation  through  the  conscions^ 
ness  of  duty;  be  tender  towards  the  rich 
and  great,  to  whom  ever}-thing  is  offered, 
to  whom  so  much  is  allowed] ;  the  consciond- 
ness  of  duty  does  not  restrain  them  so  ab* 
solutely  as  it  does  him  who  b  in  the  w<nid« 
him  who  must  help  and  be  helped  by 
others,  and  who  has  lost  everything  when 
he  has  lost  himself. 

He  returned  home  late  in  the  evening; 
and  at  night  he  dreamed  that  he  was  strag- 
gling  in  the  midst  of  the  floods  of  tbs 
Khine,  and  he,  the  strong  swimmer,  WM 
not  able  to  contend  against  the  waves. 

He  shrieked,  but  a  steam-tug  drowned 
his  cry,  and  the  helmswoman  of  a  boat 
looked  down  upon  him  with  contempt-^ 
and  all  at  once  it  was  not  the  belmawo* 
man,  but  a  maiden  form  with  wings  and 
two  brightly-gleaming  eyes. 

CHAPTER  X. 
THE  GUARDIAN  AND  HELPER. 

Early  in  themomine,  a  carria^'from 
Wolfsgarten  came  for  Aunt  Claudme  and 
the  parrof. 

For  the  thirty  years  since  her  marriage 
with  the  Professor,  Frau  Doumay  had  not 
passed  a  day  without  her  sister-in-law ;  now» 
for  the  first  time,  she  was  letting  her  go 
from  her.  It  seemed  to  both  of  them  haro- 
ly  conceivable  that  they  could  live  apart 
from  each  other,  but  it  had  been  decided 
upon,  and  must  be. 

Sonnenkamp  was  most  politely  attentive ; 
he  charged  the  Aunt  to  consider  his  house 
her  home,  and  not  to  remain  more  than  a 
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£&w  chtvs  as  a  guest  at  Wolfsgarten.  He 
gave  a  basket  full  of  carefully-covered 
grapes  .and  bananas  into  tbe  coachman^s 
charge ;  the  parrot^s  cage  was  on  the  seat 
near  Aunt  Claudine. 

The  parrot  screamed  and  scolded  as  they 
drove  off,  and  kept  it  up  all  tbe  way,  not 
Hking,  apparently,  to  leave  VDla  Sonnen- 
kamp. 

Hcrr  Sonnenkamp  proposed  a  drive  to 
the  Professorin,  to  help  her  forget  the  part- 
ing, but  she  answered,  that  not  oy  diversion 
but  by  quiet  reflection,  can  we  compose  and 
leconctle  ourselves  to  the  inevitable.  Ro- 
bmd  looked  at  her  in  surprise ;  these  were 
Ericas  thouohts,  almost  his  very  words. 

Several  days  passed  quietly  at  the  villa, 
vhich  was  hardly  quitted  even  for  visits  to 
the  vine-covered  cottage.  Bella^s  visit  had 
brought  a  disquiet  to  the  house,  which  still 
bang  over  them  all,  and  they  realized  it 
atfirgsh  as  they  constantl)r  missed  the  Aunt ; 
Bella  had  taJcen  something  which  seemed 
fttt  essential  part  of  their  life.  And  besides, 
tbe  house  was  again  without  any  sound  of 

OMSIC. 

Erie  and  Roland  were  more  industrious 
ikma  ever,  for  the  Mother  had  asked  if  she 
BDgfat  not  be  with  them  in  the  study-hours, 
sayin^^  that  she  had  never  heard  any  of  Ericas 
teaching.  Eric  knew  that  she  wished  to 
help  him  to  keep  a  strict  guard  over  himself ; 
for  though  not  a  word  had  been  said,  she 
fdt  that  something  must  have  passed  be- 
tween him  and  I^Ua.  And  she  not  only 
wanted  to  watch  over  her  son  at  every  hour, 
but  to  inspire  him  by  her  presence  to  keep 
true  to  his  duty  to  Bioland. 

80  she  sat  with  them  from  early  morning 
tiux>ngh  much  of  the  day,  breathing  low, 
and  not  even  allowing  herself  any  needle- 
work ;  and  Eric  and  Roland  felt  a  peculiar 
of  a  calm  mind,  of  deep  insight,  and  wide 
incitement  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person, 
views.  At  first  Roland  oflen  lookea  up  at 
ber,  but  she  always  shook  her  head,  to  re- 
mind him  that  he  must  give  his  whole  mind 
to  what  he  was  about,  and  take  no  notice 
of  her.  Eric  was  completely  free  from  the 
first  hour,  when  he  had  caught  himself  giv- 
ing such  a  turn  to  the  lesson  that  his  mother 
ni:^;lit  learn  somethin^new,  and  had  met  her 
gaze,  which  said, — That^s  not  the  thing  to 
be  considered.  He  returned  to  his  simple 
plan,  without  regard  to  his  mother^s  pres- 
ence. 8he  was  pleased  with  the  metnodi- 
eal  way  in  which  Eric  gave  his  instruction, 
and  knew  how  to  keep  his  pupil^s  attention. 
She  listened  with  pleasure,  one  day,  when 
be  sftid  that  Indolence  liked  to  sa^: — 
HoChing  depends  on  me,  a  single  individ- 
ual ;  but,  a  nati(m  and  hnmanity  consist  of 


individuals ;  a  scholar  learns  through  single 
hours  and  days;  a  fruit  ripens  by  single 
sunbeams;  everything  is  individual,  but 
tbe  collected  individuals  make  up  tbe  great 
whole.  Eric  had  prepared  himself,  and 
read  apposite  passages  from  Cicero,  and 
from  Xenophon^s  Memorabilia.  Roland 
must  feel  that  he  had  the  fellowship  of  the 
noblest  spirits.  But  when  they  were  alone, 
his  mother  said, — **  I  think  that  in  iliustrat- 
inff  everything  and  trying  to  give  yourpu- 
pil  knowledge,  you  weaken  and  loosen  hhi 
firm  hold  on  fundamental  principles. ^^ 

Erie  felt  a  ishock  of  disappointment ;  he 
had  hoped  that  his  mother  -^rould  express 
entire  pleasure,  and  she  was  fi lading  fault 
instead;  but  he  controlled  himselt,  ;..  d  she 
continued,  smiling: — 

•'  I  cannot  help  laughing,  because  my  two 
points  of  criticism  are  really  one  and  the 
same,  looked  at  on  two  sides.  The  one 
view  is  this,  that  it  seems  to  me  dangerous 
to  give  your  pupil,  as  you  do,  just  wliat  he 
desires ;  you  follow  the  devious  path  of  a 
young  discursive  mind,  and  just  there  lies 
the  danger  of  private  instruction.  I  mean,  ill 
this  way  it  pampers  the  youihful  mind  by 
^vine  it  only  what  it  wishes  for,  not  what 
It  on^t  to  have.  The  discipline  of  a  definite 
course  of  study  lies  in  the  necessity  of  taking 
up  and  carrying  forward  what  the  connected 
ptan  requires,  and  not  what  may  suit  the 
fancy ;  this  fits  one  for  life  too,  for  life  does 
not  always  bring  what  we  long  for,  but 
what  we  need  and  must  have." 

**  And  what  is  your  second  point  P  ^  asked 
Eric,  as  his  mother  paused. 

•*  My  second  point  is  only  a  repetition  of 
the  first.  I  remember  your  father^s  saying 
once,  that  the  first  and  only  true  support, 
or  rather  the  very  foundation  of  education, 
must  be : — '  Thou  shah,  and  thou  shalt  not ; 
straight  forward  without  comment,  without 
explanation,  without  illustration  .^  Now  ask 
yourself  whether  you  are  not  weakening  his 
character.  When  our  Roland  is  brought 
into  a  conflict,  I  don*t  know  whether  knowl- 
edge will  help  him,  rather  than  the  ancierlt 
command :  *  Thou  shalt  and  thou  shalt  not.^ 
I  only  say  this  to  you  that  you  may  think  it 
over ;  others  may  praise  you,  I  must  warn 
you.  I  can  say,  though,  that  vou  have  at- 
tained one  important  point ;  the  boy  has  a 
holy  reverence  for  the  spirit  of  the  Past." 

Eric  grasped  his  mother^s  hand,  and 
walked  on  sometime  in  silence.  Then  he 
explained  to  her  how  he  wished  to  give  Ro- 
land not  only  knowledge,  but  a  firm  founda- 
tion of  self-reliiuice,  on  which  his  life  might 
rest. 

••My  son,"  replied  his  mother,  *'  you 
have  set  yourself  a  dificult  task ;  you  want 
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to  accomplish  a  three-fold  work  at  once; 
that  is  not  possible.  Listen  to  me  patient- 
ly. You  want  to  complete  and  perfect  a 
neglected  education ;  you  want  to  lead  to 
bigoei*  aims,  gaining  at  the  same  time  a 
moral  foothold  and  moral  elevation,  with- 
out usin^  the  means  handed  down  to  you ; 
and,  finally,  you  want  to  train  a  youth,  who 
knows  his  own  wealth,  to  be  a  useful,  unsel- 
fish, even  selPsacrificing  man.  Now  whv 
do  you  laugh,  pray  P  I  will  stop,  though 
I  might  add,  that  you  want  to'  make  a  boy 
without  a  family  affectionate,  and  a  boy 
without  a  country  patriotic.  Now  tell  me 
why  you  laugh." 

'*  For^ve  me,  mother;  there^s  reason  in 
your  being  called  Professorin;  you  have 
discoursed  like  a  Professor  from  his  desk. 
But  let  me  tell  you  that  the  two-fold  or  the 
five-fold  task  is  only  a  simple  one  in  the 
end.  I  confess  I  have  often  said  to  myself 
that  I  might  make  it  easier,  but  then  I 
would  ask  myself  whether  this  was  not  an 
attempt  to  excuse  my  own  desire  of  comfort 
I  must  make  the  experiment  of  placing  a 
youth  upon  the  platform  of  acting  fireely 
from " 

'*  Reason  P^^  lesponded  the  mother. 
**  Reason  may  give  composure,  but  not  hap- 
piness nor  blessedness ;  reason  may  not  be 
the  ,  nourishment  which  suits  the  young 
spirit.  Remember,  my  son,  that  meat  is 
good  food,  but  we  do  not  feed  a  new-bom 
child  on  meat  inste/id  of  milk.  Do  you  un- 
derstand what  I  mean  P  " 

'*Yes;  you  mean  that  r^igion  is  the 
mother^s  milk  of  the  spirit." 

*'  Exactly/^  said  the  Mother,  in  triumph 
*'  Your  father  always  said  that  no  man  had 
ever  produced  any  great  work,  or  aceom- 

J>lished  any  great  deed,  who  did  not  be- 
ieve  in  God ;  God  is  the  highest  object  of 
imaginative  thought.  So  long  as  pLiloso- 
phy  cannot  show  a  moral  law  which  can  be 
written,  concisely  and  with  perfect  clear- 
ness, upon  two  tables  of  stone,  education 
must  make  its  progress  through  religion." 

•*•  Mother,"  answered  Eric,  •*  we  believe 
in  God  more  truly  than  those  who  would 
confine  him  within  the  limits  of  a  book,  of 
a  church,  or  of  a  special  form  of  worship." 

**  Ah,"  said  his  mother,  **  let  us  drop  the 
subject.  Do  you  see  that  butterfly,  flittincr 
in  great  circles  against  the  window  pane  r 
The  butterfly  takes  the  glass,  from  its  trans- 
parency, to  be  the  open  air,  and  thinks 
that  he  can  pass  through  it,  but  dashes  his 
head  at  last  a^inst  the  glasuwall  that 
seemed  to  be  nothing  but  air.  But  enough, 
I  am  not  stron?  enough  for  you.  If  your 
fiither  still  lived,  he  could  help  you  as  no 
one  else  can." 


The  conversation,  now  tuming  oh  Uie 
father*8  death,  wandered  away  from  the 
previous  subject. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
AN  EXTRAORDIKART  8CHOOL-COMMITTEB. 

Frau  Csrbs  was  jealous  because  the 
Professorin  devoted  less  time  to  her,  and 
surprised  them  by  suddenly  expressing  the 
desire  to  be  present  at  the  lessons,  saying 
that  she  had  more  need  of  instruction  thao 
the  rest.  And  Sonnenkamp  abo  betook 
himself  to  Roland^s  room.  He  could  never 
be  idle,  and  so,  when  he  did  not  smoke,  he 
had  the  habit  of  whittling  all  /orts  of  fijg)- 
ures  out  of  a  small  piece  of  w<K>d ;  and  he 
was  especially  fond  of  cutting  into  gro- 
tesque shapes  fragments  of  grape-vine 
roots.  This  was  the  only  way  he  coul4 
sit  and  listen. 

Eric  saw  that  his  instruction  was  inter^ 
fered  with  by  this  heterogeneous  assem- 
b^ge.  The  Mother  understood  his  die? 
quiet,  without  a  word  being^said,  and  staid 
away  from  the  lessons.  Frau  Ceres  and 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  soon  dad  the  same. 

While  Eric  was  enabled  to  banish,  by  m 
strict  fulfilment  of  his  duties,  every  trace 
of  the  disturbing  element  introduced  by 
Bella,  the  Mother  was  full  of  restlessness* 
She  had  attained  what  had  been  the  object 
of  her  strongest  wishes,  access  to  a  large 
garden  of  plants  and  unlimited  sway  therein, 
and  yet  she  was  not  quite  content. 

One  mominff,  as  she  was  walking  earlj 
in  the  park  wi£  her  son,  she  said :  — 

"  I  have  discovered  something  new  in 
myself:  I  have  no  talent  for  being  a  ffoest.^ 

Eric  interposed  no  questions,  for  be 
knew  that  she  would  reach  the  soal,  even 
if  she  took  a  roundabout  way.  The  Mother 
continued :  — 

**I  have  the  feeling  that  I  must  hnag 
something  to  pass;  I  cannot  be  forever  a 
passive  recipient;  and  here  is  the  special 
danger  of  riches.  The  rich  look  iiposi 
themselves  as  guests  in  this  world;  toejr 
themselves  have  nothing  to  do,  and  othen 
must  do  everything  for  Uiem.  I  tell  thee, 
my  dear  son,  that  I  cannot  stand  it,  I  most 
do  something.  You  men,  you  can  work, 
create,  influence,  and  renew  your  life  bgr 
what  you  do,  while  we»women  can  only  re* 
create  and  restore  our  life  by  loving." 

Eric  suggested  that  she  accomplished  her 
part'  by  simply  being,  but  the  Mother  veiy 
energetically  responded :  — 

"I  am  always  vexed  with  Schiller  for 
this :  he  should  not  have  said,  it  isnH  lUie 
him  to  write,  'Ordinary  natures  pay  witli 
what  they  do ;  noble  ones  with  what  tbejr 
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are.^  That  soands  like  a  carte  blanche  for 
all  do-nothings,  with  or  without  coronets 
upon  their  sesus.^ 

Eric  held  up  to  her  the  satisfaction  aris- 
ing from  her  influence  upon  Frau  Ceres; 
bat  the  Mother  shook  her  head  without  any 
remark. 

She  had  placed  great  hopesT  in  that,  but 
such  sin  enigmatical  and  incomprehensi- 
ble person  was  presented  to  her  view,  that 
she  seemed  to  herself  wholly  useless.  She 
would  not  acknowledge  to  her  son  that  the 
house  had  something  oppressive  to  her ;  that 
the  family  had  ail  its  glory  and  pride  in  ex- 
ternal possesdions,  so  that  everything  here 
appeared  external,  directed  by  alien  hands, 
and  altogether  destitute  of  any  strength 
developed  from  within. 

FrSulein  Perini  spoke  always  of  Frau 
Ceres  as  **  the  dear  su0erer.^  From  what 
was  Frau  Ceres  suffering  ? 

The  Professorin  had  once  lightly  touched 
upon  the  thought  how  greatly  Frau  Ceres 
must  miss  her  daughter;  when,  with  eyes 
sparkling  like  those  of  a  snake  as  it  sud- 
dlenly  darts  up  its  head,  she  sent  Fraulein 
Perini,  who  was  at  hand,  into  the  warden ; 
she  then  said  to  the  Professorin,  looking 
timidly  round :  — 

'*  He  is  not  to  blame ;  I,  only  I.  I 
wished  to  punish  him  when  I  said  that  to 
my  child ;  but  I  did  not  mean  she  should  go 
away." 

The  Professorin  besged  that  she  would 
confide  the  whole  to  her,  but  Frau  Ceres 
langhed  like  a  person  wholly  beside  her- 
self. 

**  Ko,  no,  I  shall  not  say  it  again,  and 
<^rtainly  not  to  you." 

The  distress  which  the  Professorin  had 
experienced  at  the  first  interview  with  Frau 
Ceres  was  felt  anew.  She  believed  now 
that  she  knew  the  suffering  of  the  dark- 
eyed  woman,  who,  sometimes  listless,  and 
sometimes  restless  as  a  lizard,  was  troubled 
by  a  thought  which  she  could  not  reveal, 
and  could  not  wholly  keep  back. 

Like  a  child  to  whom  a  story  is  told,  she 
was  urged  by  Frau  Ceres  to  tell  her  over 
and  over  again  about  the  court  fetes,  which 
alone  seemed  to  awaken  any  interest.  Frau 
Ceres  was  delighted  to  hear  the  same  things 
repeated. 

But  the  mother  took  care  to  show  that  a 
princess  has  a  special  employment  for 
ewery  hour,  and  that  a  regular  performance 
of   duty  was  of  great    importance.    She 

rke  earnestly,  and  came  back  oden  to 
consideration,  that  a  woman  like  Frau 
Ceres,  bom  in  a  Republic,  could  have  not 
the  remotest  conception  of  all   this,  and 


that  it  was  like  being    suddenly  removed 
into  another  century. 

"  I  understand  everything  that  you  and 
your  son  say,"  Frau  Ceres  stated,  **but 
what  other  people  say,  except  the  Major, 
I  hear  it  indeed,  but  I  don't  know  where  I 
am.  Just  think,  I  was  afraid  of  you  at 
first." 

*'  Of  me  P  No  one  was  ever  afraid  of  me 
before." 

**  I  will  tell  you  about  it  some  other  time. 
Ah,  I  am  sick,  I  am  always  sick." 

The  Mother  did  not  succeed  in  arousing 
Frau  Ceres  out  of  her  life  of  mere  alternate 
sleeping  and  waking. 

Sonnenkamp  met  the  Mother  with  demon- 
strations of  deepest  respect,  and  seemed  to 
practise  upon  her  his  airs  and  attitudes  of 
genteel  behavior.  He  delicately  hinted  that 
he  had  faithfully  kept  the  agreement,  and 
had  never  asked  her  what  his  wife  said  and 
desired ;  and  now  he  would  only  beg  to  be 
permitted  to  make  one  inquiry,  whether 
Fi*au  Ceres  had  never  spoken  of  Manna. 

**  Certainly,  but  very  briefly." 

"And  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  know 
what  this  brief  communication  was  P  " 

*'  I  donH  know  myself;  it  is  still  a  riddle. 
But,  I  beseech  you,  do  not  lead  me  to  dis- 
loyalty and  breach  of  trust." 

**  Breach  of  trust  P"  cried  Sonnenkamp 
with  trembling  lips. 

**  Ah,  it  was  not  the  right  word.  Your 
wife  has  confided  nothing  to  me,  but  I  be- 
lieve,—  I  prav  you  not  to  mistake  me,—  I 
suspect,  she  is  secretly  afraid  of  Fraulein 
Perini,  or  is  vexed  or  angry  with  her.  As 
I  said  before,  1  am  very  far  from  meaning 
to  blame  Frduleiii  Perini,  and  I  almost  re^ 
pent  of  having  said  as  much  as  I  have." 

'•  You  can  be  at  rest  on  that  point.  My 
wife  would  like  to  send  Fraulein  Perini  out 
of  the  house  ten  times  every  day,  and  ten 
times  every  day  to  call  her  back  again. 
There  is  no  "person,  not  even  yourself,  who 
is  more  needful  to  her  and  more  useful  than 
Fraulein  Perini."  The  Professorin  longed 
to  be  out  of  the  house,  and  she  could  hnd 
no  adequate  reason  for  the  deep  hold  which 
the  desire  had  taken  upon  her.  She  had 
no  desire  to  be  made  the  depositary  of  se- 
crets, nor  to  solve  riddles,  and  yet  she  was 
incessantly  occupied  with  the  thought  of  the 
daughter  of  the  house.  A  child,  a  grown- 
up girl,  whom  such  a  family  abandoned, 
perhaps  this  maiden  was  a  charge  for  her ; 
but  how  it  was  to  be,  she  could  not  perceive, 
and  yet  the  thought  would  not  leave  her. 

She  wanted  to  question  the  Major.  Clod- 
wig,  and  Bella ;  and  she  would  even  have 
liked  to  have  recourse  to   Pranken,   but 
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Pranken  had  not  been  visible  for  seTeral 
weeks.  She  got  Joseph  to  show  her  Man- 
na^s  room  one  day;  and  while  there,  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  the  dear  child  wore  call- 
ing her,  and  as  if  it  were  her  duty  to  lend 
her  a  helping  hand. 

She  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Superior,  inform- 
ing her  that  she  would  pay  her  a  visit  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

CHAPTBR  Xn. 

FRAU  FETBA.      ^ 

When  Sonnenkamp  was  alone  in  the  gar- 
den, in  the  hot-houses,  in  the  work-room, 
or  bis  seed-room,  he  wore  perpetually  a 
complacent,  triumphant  smile,  oflen  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  his  success  in  mak- 
ing persons  and  circumstances  pla^  into  his 
hsmus,  ruling,  bending,  and  directmg  them, 
just  as  he  did  the  fruit  in  the  garden. 

The  refractoriness  and  the  mdolence  of 
Frau  Ceres  were  very  serviceable,  at  first,  in 
lending  to  the  whole  establishment  an  air 
of  respectability.  It  gave  the  appearance 
of  self-containedness,  as  if  there  was  no 
need  of  other  people ;  as  if  there  was  everv- 
thing  in  their  own  circle,  and  what  should 
be  superadded  to  this  would  be  received  ^tn- 
ciously,  but  was  not  an  absolute  necessity. 
But  this  appearance  of  seclusion  soon  be- 
came a  sort  of  mysterious  riddle,  and  excited 
curiosity  and  scandal. 

Sonnenkamp  had  foreseen  this,  but  had 
not  anticipated  that  this  state  of  feeling 
would  last  so  long.  The  shyness  and  re- 
serve of  the  dwellers  in  the  vicinity  in  form- 
ing any  intimate  relations  with  him,  and 
their  failure  to  visit  him  on  familiar  term^, 
gradually  disturbed  him.  This  distance 
must  not  be  allowed  to  have  too  much 
weight,  it  had  better  not  be  noticed ;  and 
complaisance  must  be  shown  towards  these 
who  hold  themselves  thus  distantly,  and  it 
must  not  be  teen  that  their  bearing  is  re- 
marked at  all. 

The  relation  to  Otto  von  Pranken  had 
begun  with  the  stable,  but  proceeding  far- 
ther, by  the  connection  of  the  families  prom- 
ised now  a  firm  basis  in  the  future.  Until 
now,  Sonnenkamp's  house,  park,  and  garden, 
considered  as  a  whole,  seemed  like  some 
isolated,  alien,  and  extraneous  plant  within 
a  flower-pot.  Through  Eric  and  his  family 
the  roots  had  be^un  to  spread,  and  the  plant 
to^ow  independently  in  the  open  ground. 

The  intimate  relation  with  Clodwic  and 
Bella,  which  Pranken  had  not  been  able  to 
bring  about,  had  been  effected  through  Eric ; 
and  now  the  Professor*8  widow  was  to  carry 
that  still  farther,  by  giving  and  receiving 


visits  which  would  naturally  unite  the  fam^ 
lies. 

Sonnenkamp  very  cautiously  expressed 
to  the  Mother  his  regret,  that  his  wife  did 
not  incline  to  keep  up  a  neighborly  acquahi^ 
tance  with  the  respectable  families  around* 
The  Mother  had* a  desire  to  get  a  look  ii^to 
the  life  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  to 
express  thanks  to  those  who  had  manii'ested 
so  much  friendliness  towards  her  son.  She 
wanted  first  to  visit  the  house  of  the  Doctor. 
Sonnenkamp  suggested  that  she  should  then 
call  upon  the  tfustice's  family.  He  placed 
his  whole  house  at  her  disposal  if  she  wished 
to  make  invitations. 

One  beautiful  Sunday  in  the  latter  pari 
of  summer  was  fixed  upon  for  visiting  tke 
neighborhood. 

Frau  Ceres  had  promised  to  go  widi 
them,  but  when  the  morning  came  tor  tkem 
to  start,  she  declared  that  it  was  impossi* 
ble.  The  Professorin  now  observed,  for 
the  first  time,  a  spice  of  artfulness  in  her; 
she  had  consented,  evidently,  to  avoid  be- 
ing urged;  and  now  she  planted  herself 
upon  her  own  will,  without  making  any  pleft 
of  ill  health. 

Fraulein  Perini  remained  at  home  witit 
her. 

They  drove  first  to  Herr  von  Endlich^» 
although  they  might  have  known  that  the 
family  were  absent;  they  wanted  only  to 
leave  their  cards. 

From  Herr  von  Endltch^s  Sonnenkatap. 
returned  to  the  villa,  and  left  Roland,  £rtc, 
and  the  Mother,  to  proceed  to  the  towa. 
He  called  out  to  them  at  parting,  that 
they  must  take  care  not  to  drink  adl  the 
wine  that  'should  be  offered  them. 

And  when  the  Mother  was  now  drivins 
with  Eric  and  Roland,  the  thought  occurred' 
to  her  that  she  was  not  making  these  visits 
on  her  own  account ;  but  she  was  just  «t 
happy  in  making  them  as  the  representatiTe 
of  her  flriencUy  host. 

Roland  wished  them  to  stop  as  they  were 
going  along,  for  they  met  Olaus,  the  field- 
guara.  Roland  introduced  him  to  EncV 
mother;  she  extended  her  hand,  and  said 
she  would  soon  give  him  a  call. 

Claus,  looking  very  much  gratified,  and 
pointing  to  Roland,  replied :  -^ 

**  Yes,  yes,  if  I  bad  to  turn  out  a  grand- 
mother for  him,  it  would  be  nobody  else 
but  vou.'* 

They  laughed,  and  drove  on.  When 
they  reached  the  town,  the  bells  of  the 
newly-erected  Protestant  church  were  just 
ringing.  It  stood  upon  a  hill,  from  which 
there  was  a  wide  view  of  the  coun^ 
around.      < 
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The  Mother  stopped,  and  went  with  Eric 
aad  Roland  into  the  ohnrch. 

Roland  had  never  been  in  a  Protestant 
church  while  service  was  going  on.  The 
Mother  requested  him  not  to  go  in  now, 
when  she  heard  him  say  this,  but  to  proceed 
directly  with  Eric  to  the  town ;  he  was  bent, 
however,  upon  remaining  with  her. 

They  entered  the  simple,  plain  buildbg 
just  as  the  congregation  was  finishing  the 
h^n.  The  Mother  was^  pained  to  li^ar  a 
dncourse  on  eternal  punishment,  delivered 
in  a  high-pitched  voice,  and  regretted  in 
her  own  mind  that  she  had  yielded  to  Ro- 
houL 

After  they  had  taken  a  survey  of  the 
cbeerhag  landscape  on  coming  out,  the 
Modier  took  Roland^s  hand,  saym^ :  — 

"  When  you  are  prepared  for  it,  I  shall 
Bake  you  acquainted  with  one  of  your 
eomtrymen,  from  whom  you  can  get  higher 
^pews," 

^*l8  it  Benjamin  Franklin?  I  know 
him.'' 

**  Ko ;  the  man  I  speak  of  is  a  preacher 
who  died  only  a  few  years  ago ;  a  man  of 
tte  deepest  religious  nature.  I  am  glfAl  to 
have  known  him  personally;  he  has  been  a 
soest  at  our  house,  and  I  have  taken  him 
by  the  hand.  He  and  your  father,  Eric, 
became  intimate  friends  at  once.'' 

••Do  you  mean  Theodore  Parker?"  in- 
qaired  Eric. 

**  I  mean  him,  and  I  feel  elevated  to  have 
had  such  a  man  live  with  us." 
.  **Why  have  you  never  spoken  of  this 
mail  P  "  said  Roland,  turning  to  Eric. 

*^  Because  I  did  not  wish  to  interfere 
with  the  faith  in  which  yon  were  brought 
np." 

J&ric  said  this  without  meaning  to  re- 
prore  his  mother,  and  yet  she  was  alarmed 
wiien  she  heard  his  reply;  she  repeated, 
tfaat  Roland  would  learn  about  the  man 
afW  his  judgment  had  become  more  ma- 
ture. 

Hk  mischief,  however,  had  been  done, 
of  pointing  out  to  the  youth  something 
which  was  now  withheld  from  him ;  and  as 
)m  had  never  been  accustomed  to  being 
denied  anything,  he  would  now,  as  usual, 
be  eager  af\er  what  was  forbidden,  and  if 
it  was  not  given  him,  he  would  take  secret 
measares  to  get  it  himself. 

£ric  and  Roland  received  the  salutation 
of  many  coming  out  of  church.  Eric  intro- 
doeed'  his  mother  to  the  School-director, 
tlie  Forester,  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,  who 
all  ftceompanied  the  friends  into  the  town. 
llhe  walk  along  the  public  highway  was 
ptoMant;  there  is  notning,  on  the  whole, 
uke  this  pleasant  mood  with  which  a  large 


number  of  persons  of  various  condition 
and  character  return  from  church. 

"Wasn't  the  Doctor's  wife  at  church?" 
asked  the  Mother. 

They  told  her  that  she  never  went  on 
Sunday  morning,  but  staid  at  ho^e  to  com- 
fort the  country  people  who  came  early  on 
Sunday ;  she  oflen  ^ve  them  simple  house- 
hold remedies,  and  arranged  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  admitted  to  the  Doc- 
tor on  his  return. 

Eric  now  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that 
they  called  the  Doctor's  wife  Fran  Petra. 
She  had  something  of  St.  Peter's  office,  the 
keeping  of  the  door  into  the  heavenly  king- 
dom of  healing. 

They  entered  the  Doctor's  house.  The 
cleanliness  of  the  entry  floor  and  steps  was 
notable  as  usual,  and  on  the  walls  good  pic- 
tures were  hanging,  no  one  of  which  seemed 
to  owe  its  position  to  chance.  Green  climb- 
ing-plants were  standing  upon  pier-tables, 
and  sending  out  their  tendrils  in  all  direc- 
tions .  In  the  sitting-room  the  work-table  was 
placed  under  the  window,  before  which  was 
a  street-mirror;  and  on  the  table  itself 
stood  a  camelia  in  full  bloom.  They  heard 
the  Doctor's  wifb  saying  in  the  next 
room,  — 

•*  Yes,  good  Nanny,  jrou  are  talking  the 
whole  time  about  religioii  and  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  now  ^-ou  are  clear 
down  in  the  depths  of  despair,  and  out  of 
patience,  and  unwilling  to  take  kindly  ad- 
vice. My  husband  can  give  medicine,  but 
you  must  give  youn*elf  love  and  patience. 
And  you,  Anna,  you  give  your  child  too  much 
to  eat  and  then  you  have  to  keep  coming 
for  help.  One  can't  get  understanding  at 
the  apothecary's.  And  you,  Peter,  you 
go  home  and  apply  a  bandage  wet  with 
warm  vinegar." 

Nothing  further  was  heard.  Apparently 
the  servant  had  come  in  and  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  visitors. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  Doctor's  wife 
entered.  She  gave  a  hearty  greeting  to 
the  Mother,  and  ordered  the  servant  to 
bring  a  bottle  of  wine  and  three  glasses. 
In  spite  of  the  Mother's  refusal,  the  gentle- 
men must  drink. 

When  the  Professorin  landed  the  benefi- 
cent influence  of  the  Doctor's  wife,  the  lat- 
ter at  once  accepted  the  praise  saying,  — 

**  One  can  learn  something  in  more  than 
fortv  years'  experience,  such  as  I  have  had. 
At  first  I  shuddered,  but  I  was  always  angry 
with  myself  for  it ;  now  I  have  learned  from 
my  husband  what  stands  me  in  the  best 
stead  " 

••What  is  that?" 

••  Rude    bluntness,   the   only     effectual 
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ifaing.    Each  one  is  .thinking  about  himself, 
but  why  talk  about  myself?  ^ 

She  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  becom- 
ing acquamted  with  the  Mother.  The  two 
ladies  smiled  when  Roland  said  :-^ 

**  We  ifent  to  the  church,  and  from  there 
we  came  to  you,  and  we  think  we  are  much 
better  off  here." 

The  wine  came,  and  Eric  and  Rolaad 
drank  the  health  of  the  Doctor^s  substitute. 
Then  they  went  to  the  study  of  the  Physi- 
^n,  and  Eric  explained  the  anatomical 
charts  to  Roland. 

The  Mother  urged  the  Doctor^s  ^^e,  with 
whom  she  was  visitinff,  to  return  her  visit 
soon,  and  expressed  we  hope  of  great  good 
to  result  to  Fran  Ceres  from  her  resolute 
nature. 

**  I  should  be  afraid  of  being  too  blunt," 
answered  the  Doctor^s  wife,  whose  nature 
was  in  reality  exceedingly  gentle  ai^  con- 
siderate. 

**  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  boldness ;  is 
it  true  that  Manna  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
convent,  and  have  her  education  completed 
by  you  P  " 

The  Mother  was  amazed.  What  was  to 
her  only  a  vague  thought,  was  the  gossip  of 
the  neighborhood.  She  could  not  imagine 
what  had  given  rise  to  it,  and  the  Doctor^s 
wife  could  not  tell  where  she  had  heard  it. 

When  the  Mother  now  made  particular 
inquiries  about  Manna,  the  Doctor^s  wife 
said  that  Roland  was  the  only  one  of  Son- 
nenkamp^s  fitmily  whom  she  knew.  She 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  Manna ;  but  Lina, 
the  Justice^s  daughter,  had  been  her  friend, 
and  from  her  something  defiinite  might  be 
learned. 

The  Physician  joined  them,  but  did  not 
star  long.  He  waited  only  to  get,  as  soon 
as  he  could,  the  report  from  his  wife. 

The  Mother  took  leave,  and  Fran  Petra 
did  not  urge  her  to  remain,  saying  that  she 
had  still  to  speak  with  several  of  the  patients 
before  they  went. 

In  lively  spirits  they  left  the  house. 

They  had  to  wait  longer  at  the  Justice^s, 
for  wife  and  daughter  must  first  make  their 
toilet.  When  they  finally  appeared,  they 
had  nutny  apologies  to  make  for  the  disor- 
derly appearance  of  the  room,  and  for  their 
own  hurried  toilet ;  yet  dress  and  room  were 
as  neat  and  pretty  aa  one  could  wish. 

The  messenger  was  sent  afler  the  Justice, 
who  was  taking  his  Sunday^s  glass;  and 
when  at  last  the  Professorin  hiui  taken  a 
seat  in  the  comer  of  the  sofa,  where  one  could 
hardly  find  room  among  the  embroidered 
cushions,  a  pleasant  conversation  ensued. 
The  Justice^s  wife  had  adroitly  made  mention 


of  her  father,  whom  the  Mother  knew,  and 
they  gradually  established  an  agreeable  inter- 
course, after  the  first  awkward  preliminaries 
were  all  over.  The  Professorin  knew  how 
to  draw'Lina  out,  and  was  greatly  pleated 
with  her  bright  description  of  the  convent- 
life.  Lina  was  encouraged  by  this,  so  that 
she  became  more  and  more  'animated  and 
communicative,  to  her  mother^s  great  aston- 
ishment. 

The  Justice  made  his  appearance.  He 
had  evidently  swallowed  down  his  glass 
hastily,  for  nothing  ought  to  be  left  unfin- 
ished. He  shook  the  hand  of  the  Profess- 
oriu  longer  and  harder  than  was  at  all  ne- 
cessary, and  assured  her  humorously— hu- 
mor seemed  very  odd  on  the  little  man^s 
grave  face  —  of  his  magisterial  protecti<Mi, 
He  then  gave  an  account  to  Eric  and  Roland 
of  the  Pole^s  having  broken  out  of  the  House 
of  Correction,  and  of  their  having  put  up  an 
advertisement  for  his  apprehension,  hjft 
they  would  be  glad  never  to  see  him  again. 

The  Justice^s  wife  and  Lina  put  on  theqr 
hats,  and  went  with  their  guests  by  a  chrcn- 
itous  path  along  the  Rhine  to  the  house  of 
the  School-director,  not  without  some  con- 
sciousness, perhaps,  of  the  good  appearance 
they  were  making.  Eric  walked  with  the 
Justice^s  wife,  the  Justice  joined  Roland, 
and  Lina  went  with  the  Professorin. 

Lina  began  of  her  own  accord  to  talk  of 
Manna,  of  her  present  melancholy,  and  of 
her  former  livehness ;  she  had  cherished  the 
most  enthusiastic  love  towards  her  father, 
so  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  leave 
him  for  a  single  dar;  and  Lina  begged  the 
Mother  to  use  her  mfluence  to  have  Manna 
return  once  more. 

The  Mother  carefullv  refrained  from  mail- 
ing any  inquiriels,  but  it  struck  her  strange- 
ly that  from  these  visits,  made  only  out  of 
politeness,  a  new  duty  seemed  to  be  unfold- 
ing before  her. 

If  she  had  been  able  to  imagine  that  she 
was  only  used  by  Sonnenkamp  to  play  into 
his  own  hands,  she  would  have  been  still 
more  astonished  at  the  various  phases  which 
one  simple  occurrence  may  assume. 

They  did  not  find  the  fiunily  of  the  School- 
director  or  of  the  Forester  at  home ;  as  they 
were  returning  in  the  carriage  and  driving 
by  the  Doctor^s  house,  his  wife  was  standing 
in  the  doorway ;  she  called  to  them  to  stop. 

She  came  out  to  them,  and  said  that  she 
had  forgotten  to  remind  the  Mother  to  call 
upon  the  Major  and  Fi^ulein  Milch  to-day ; 
the  Major  was  very  good-natured,  but  he 
was  very  sensitive  in  regard  to  the  respect 
shown  him,  and  he  never  forgave  anv  one 
for  neglecting  to  pay  the  proper  attention  to 
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Mnlem  Milcb.  Fiiiulein  Mikh  wm  a  yery 
excellent,  respectable  person,  if  they  could 
orerlook  one  thing. 

They  returned  to  the  Tilla  in  ^ood  spirits. 

The  first  person  they  met  in  the  court- 
yard was  the  Major.  He  looked  somewhat 
out  of  humor,  but  his  countenance  lighted 
vp  when  the  Professorin  said  that  she  had 
intended  to  call  upon  him  and  Friiulein 
Milch  to-day,  and  to  get  a  cup  of  coffise,  as 
Am  unfortunately  could  not  fall  into  the 
ways  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  drink 
wine  erery  day. 

The  Major  nodded;  but  be  soon  wonioff 


to  send  a  child  of  the  porter^s  to  Fraulein 
Milch  with  the  welcome  message. 

The  Mother  was  very  animated,  and  Eric 
expressed  his  joy  that  his  mother  experi- 
enced something  of  that  exhilaration  pro- 
duced by  a  sight  of  the  life  of  the  people 
and  the  life  of  nature  along  the  Rhine. 

When  Roland  came  to  <unner,  he  said  in 
a  low  tone  to  the  Professorin :  — 

*^  I  have  looked  into  the  Conversations- 
Lexicon,  mid  to-day  is  Theodore  Parker^s 
birthday;  to-day  is  the  twenty-fourth  of 
Au^st.*^  * 

The  Mother  whispered  that  it  would  be 
well  for  him  to  speak  of  it  to  no  one  but  her. 
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C0APTEB     Xin. 
SOUB  CREAM  SWBBTSNED. 


The  Major  had  neyer  been  in  better 
spirits  at  the  table  than  to-day.  He  forgot 
to  beckon  to  Joseph  to  fill  up  a  second  time 
hisgULss  with  the  favorite  Burgundy. 

Frau  Ceres  smiled  dubiously  when  the 
Professorin  gave  an  account  of  the  ex- 
cellent people  she  had  seen,  the  refreshing 
influence  of  the  prospect  of  river  and  moun- 
tain, and  the  yet  fairer  one  of  such  noble, 
genuine,  domestic  life.  She  addeH  that  she 
had  but  little  ac(]uaintance  with  other  lands, 
but  it  was  certain  that  no  land  surpassed 
Grermany  in  real  depth  of  feeling  and  gen- 
erally diffused  culture.  Cities  and  villages, 
that  were  only  empty  names  to  the  traveller 
whizz ine  by,  concealed  within  them  the 
beautiful  and  the  best  adornments  of  hu- 
manitv. 

**;tfowhere,  not  in  any  place  where 
church-bells  have  rung,  has  a  better  sermon 
been  preached  than  tnat,^  said  the  Major 
to  Eric.  He  then  rose.  **  Now,  the 
Mother  —  all  of  you  drink  with  me  —  now, 
long  life  to  the  Mother;  she  enjoys  life 
herself,  and  makes  other  people  «ee  life  on 
its  beautiful  and  fair  side,  and  the  Builder 
of  all  the  worlds  will  bless  her  for  it.  My 
brothers !  —  I  mean  my  —  my  —  then,  long 
life  to  the  Professorin." 

Never  before  had  the  Major  made  so  long 
a  speech  at  table,  and  never  had  he  been  so 
joyous  as  tO-day.  Soon  after  dinner  he 
went  towards  home,  repeating  over  to  him- 
self by  the  way  the  words  of  his  speech,  for 
he  speciallyprided  himself  on  being  able  to 
ewe  it  to  Friiulein  Milch  word  for  word. 
AH  the  reputation  in  the  world  is  of  no 
account  if  she  does  not  praise  him,  for  she 
has  the  best  insight  into  ever)*tbing. 

When  he  reached  the  house,  and  Friiu- 
lein Milch  complained  to  him  that  to-day 
her  sweet  cream  had  turned  sour,  an<r  not  a 
drop  was  to  be  got  in  the  whole  village,  he 
signified  to  her  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  that 
she  was  to  keep  silence,  so  that  he  should 
not  forget  (ms  toast.  Placing  himself  di- 
rectly in  front  of  her,  he  said :  — 

**  This  is  the  speech  I  made  at  dinner." 
Laadi  looked  up  at  her  master,  when  she 
heard  him  declaiming  with  such  enerp*,  and 
when  the  Major  had  concluded,  she  similfied 
bv  a  bark  that  she  comprehended  him. 
The  Major  did  not  mean  to  tell  a  lie,  but  the 
speech  was  assuredly  better,  at  least  it  was 
longer,  as  he  rehearsed  it  now  to  Fraulein 
Milch,  than  the  one  he  had  made.  She 
said,  when  he  got  through :  — 

•*  I  am  only  glad  that  there  were  some 
good  people  tnere  to  hear  you.** 


Fr&ulein  Milch  did  not  take  to  Herr  and 
Frau  Sonnenkamp;  but  she  especially  dis- 
liked FrUulein  Perini. 

*•  Why  haven^t  you  spread  our  beautiM 
white  table-cloth  P  "  asked  the  Major,  when 
he  aurreyed  the  neat  table  set  in  the  gar« 
den. 

'*  Because  the  white  is  too  dazzling  in  the 
sunlight.^' 

** That's  true;  it's  well.  Mustn't  I  shot 
Laadi  up  ?  she's  so  demonstrative." 

"No;  just  let  the  dog  be  loose." 

The  Major  was  quite  in  despair"  that  he 
could  not  oo  something  to  show  honor  to  his 
guests. 

After  a  whil%  he  came  back  in  triumph* 
for  he  had  done  something  which  was  ft 
great  sacrifice  for  him ;  he  had  begged  the 
Grand-master's  cook  to  give  him  a  pitcher 
of  fresh  cream.  He  scarcely  ever  borrowed 
anything,  but  to-day  an  exception  must  be 
made. 

He  managed  to  place  the  pitcher  upon 
the  table  unnoticed  by  Friiulein  Milch,  and 
put  his  hand  up  to  his  mouth  to  keep  himself 
from  laughing  outright,  when  he  thought  of 
the  Friiulein'^  astonishment  at  finding  sweet 
cream  upon  the  table. 

He  did  still  more.  He  went  into  ^be 
sitting-room  and  dragged  his  great,  leather- 
covered  easy-chair  into  the  garden,  for  the 
Professorin  to  sit  in;  but  when  Frtinlein 
Milch  came  out,  she  surprised  him  by  point- 
ing out  that  the  easy-chair  would  not  bear  the 
bright  sunlight  out-of-doors.  They  carried 
it  back  togetner. 

**  Sha'n't  we  go  to  meet  them  ?  "  said  tlie 
Major,  wiio  had  taken  out  his  spy-glass; 
**  just  look  through,  —  stop,  I'll  alter  it,  — 
there;  I  think  uiere's  somebody  in  sight 
down  yonder." 

Friiulein  Milch  begged  him  to  be  quiets 
and  the  Major  looked  now  as  if  he  were 
ready  to  weep.  Laying  his  hand  on  Frau- 
lein Milch''s  shoulder,  he  said,  — 

*  *  It's  hard  —  very  hard  —  cruel — bad 
— very  bad  —  very  cruel  that  I  can't  say. 
Here,  Frau  Dournay,  here  is  my  wife." 

Friiulein  Milch  wheeled  about  swiflly,  and 
there  was  a  freezing  coldness  in  her  whole 
demeanor. 

••  For  Heaven's  sake,  what's  the  matter  F" 

The  do^  barked  as  if  she  would  say, 
••  What's  all  this  ?  What  do  you  look  so 
angry  for?" 

**I'm  quiet  now  —  Pm  quiet  now!  Be 
easy,  Laadi,"  said  the  ^Major  soothin^y. 
He  was  so  exhausted,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  sit  down ;  he  tried  to  light  his  long  pipe, 
but  it  went  out. . 

He  stood  by  the  garden-fence,  drumming 
with  his  fingers  upon  one  of  the  rails,  and 
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lost  m  8o  deep  a  reverie,  tl^t  the  guests 
stood  before  him,  without  his  baviug  noticed 
their  approach. 

The  meeting  of  the  Mother  and  FrHulein 
Milch  was  not  so  cordial  as  the  Major  had 
hoped  it  would  be.  Each  seemed  to  hold 
back  a  little,  and  they  evidently  gave  each 
other  a  close  inspection.  But  the  Major 
laughed  inwardly  when  he  thought  of  the 
sweet  cream,  which  Fraulein  Milch  poured 
outjnst  as  usual,  without  noticing  it. 

ae  soon  tapped  with  his  stump-finger 
upon  his  forehead,  saying  to  himself,  — 

••She^s  much  too  smart  to  make  any  fuss 
before  strangers.  O,  she^s  wise;  onecanH 
know  how  wise  she  is !  ^' 

How  he  would  have  liked  to  say  that  to 
the  Professorin !  But  he  resolved  to  speak 
as  little  as  possible  to-day,  and  leave  the 
field  wholly  to  Fraulein  Milch. 

Just  the  right  subject  of  conversation  did 
not  seem  to  come  up;  but  when  the 
Pectoris  wife  was  mentioned,  FrUulein 
Milch  expressed  her  respect  for  the  noble 
woman,  who  had  just  the  right  sort  of  aris- 
tocracy. 

^'And  what  do  you  mean  by  the  right 
•ort  of  aristocracy  ?  " 

**  It  seems  to  me  to  receive  every  one^s 
re^>ect  and  honor." 

^Exactly  so,  and  that  pjerhaps  is  still 
traer  of  Frau  Doumay,"  interposed  the 
Major. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  Fraulein  Milch 
sneered  a  trifle,  and  it  was  not  pleasant  to 
him. 

The  Mother  asked  Frtiulein  Milch  if  she 
were  a  native  of  this  part  of  the  country. 

She  answered  curtly  in  the  negative. 

At  last  an  expedient  occurred  to  the  Ma- 
vor.  Two  strange  horses  must  be  lefl  in 
&e  stable  by  themselves ;  perhaps,  they  will 
kick  a  little  at  firdt,  but  they  are  soon  on 
good  terras.  He  busied  himself  in  giving  a 
kmg  account  to  Eric  and  Roland  of  the 
Ttneyard,  which  would  this  year  yield  wine 
for  the  first  time,  vir^n  wine  as  it  was 
called ;  they  must  go  with  him  to  see  it. 

The  ladies  were  now  by  themselves. 
The  Mother  wanted  to  say  something  com- 
■Modatory  of  Fniulein  Milch,  about  whom 
she  had  heard  so  many  favorable  things ;  but 
this  did  not  exactly  suit  her,  and  by  a  happy 
torn  she  referred  to  the  strangeness  qf  tne 
change  in  her  own  life,  and  how  much  she 
needed  help. 

This  was  the  ri^ht  key  to  touch,  for  FrSu- 
letn  Milch  was  in  ner  element  whenever  she 
oonid  render  any  advice  and  assistance. 
Sbe  took  an  unexpectedly  dtscp  view,  saying 
that  a  firm  position  in  life  could  be  kept,  so 
long  as  one's  self-respect  was  preserved.  The 


Mother  was  surprised  at  the  tact  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  she  displayed.  She  ex- 
pected to  see  a  narrow-minded,  frivolousv 
talkative  housewife,  and  here  was  evidence 
of  refined  thought  which  could  be  the  result 
only  of  deep  and  mature  reflection. 

She  wanted  to  say,  You  are  more  l^an 
your  circumstances  would  indicate ;  but  she 
refrained,  and  expressed  anew  her  satisfac- 
tion at  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  which 
was  continually  unfolding  bidden  charms, 
and  at  the  rich  fulness  of  life,  as  revealed 
in  human  beings,  who  even  in  solitude 
cherished  refined  thoughts  and  lioble  senti- 
ments. Fraulein  Milch,  who  had  seated 
herself  with  her  cup  of  coffee  »  little  apart 
from  the  table,  now  drew  up  nearer,  and 
beginning  with  an  allusion  to  Ericas  discreet 
management,  she  proceeded  to  give  a  clear- 
sighted characterization  of  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp  and  his  wife. 

She  did  not  mention  Friiulein  Perini. 
She  only  expressed  her  regret  that  Herr 
Sonnenxamp,  who  was  not  really  hard- 
hearted, should  have  no  systematic  benefi- 
cence. She  drew  a  picture  of  the  necessi- 
tous condition  of  various  people  in  the 
neighborhood,  for  she  knew  everybody  for 
miles  around.    The  Mother  said  finally :  — 

"  I  thank  you^  you  remind  me  of  a  work 
which  1  had  lost  sight  of,  and  which  was  the 
very  reason  of  my  coming  here.  If  I  have 
the  disposal  of  Herr  Sonnenkamp^s  charities, 
will  you  assist  me  P  " 

Fraulein  Milch  promised  to  do  so ;  but  she 
suggested  that  it  would  be  very  much  more- 
expedient  for  the  Professorin  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  daughter  of  the  house ; 
in  this  way  many  good  results  could  be  se- 
cured. The  girl,  who  was  serious  and*  ear- 
nest, would  take  a^in  her  proper  place, 
and  the  immeasurable  wealth  of  the  father 
would  have  a  secure  and  immovable  basis  if 
it  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  daughter 
of  the  house. 

The  Mother^s  eyes  gleamed  as  she  looked 
at  Fraulein  Milch ;  yonder  the  Doctor^s  wife, 
and  here  the  houseKeeper,  are  appealing  to 
her  to  bring  Manna  out  of  the  convent,  and 
initiate  her  into  an  active  life  of  common 
usefulness. 

She  made,  very-  cautiously,  further  in- 
quiries of  the  charitable  and  sensible  house- 
keeper concerning  the  people  in  the  neigh* 
bornood,  but  Fraulein  Milch  evaded  them. 
She  affirmed  that  she  did  not  have  the  right 
veiw  of  people ;  she  saw  them  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  when  they  were  in  a  merry 
mood,  singing,  and  going  up  and  down  the 
mountain  with  wreatnq  on  their  heads ;  but 
whoever  was  not  in  the  very  midst  of  this 
hilarious  movement,  whoever    observed  it 
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from  the  window,  or  from  behind  the  garden 
hedge,  could  form  no  suitable  estimate  of 
it ;  generally  the  whole  seems  one  undistin- 
guishable  jumble,  just  as  when  one  stops  his 
ears  and  looks  at  people  dancing,  but  hears 
nothing  of  the  music. 

The  Mother  led  the  talk  back  to  Manna, 
and,  forgetting  her  usual  marked  reserve, 
Frauleiu  Milch  declared  that  Manna  must 
have  received  some  severe  shock,  as  it  was 
not  natural  for  any  one  to  go  from  the  ex- 
treme of  overbearing  pride  to  the  extreme  of ' 
humility. 

**I  will  relate  to  you  one  little  incident 
of  Manna,  and  you  will  know  what  she  is. 
A  stinging  fly,  a  Rhine-gnat,  as  it  is  called, 
alighted  on  her  hand,  and  sucked  her  blood ; 
she  quietly  let  it  suck,  and  then  said :  *  The 
n^\y  fly  !  I  have  let  it  drink  my  blood 
without  disturbing  it,  and  just  for  that  it 
has  stung  nie.^  Now  can^t  you  know  what 
the  child  is  irom  ,this  little  trait,  supposing 
that  they  have  not  spoiled  her  in  the  con- 
vent? I  can  speak  of  the  child  with  so 
much  the  more  freedom,  as  she  has  a  dislike 
to  me,  of  which  Fraulein  Perini  was  the 
cause." 

Fraulein  Mllch  now  launched  out  into  a 
passionate  invective  against  Pranken. 

She  acknowledged  that  her  aversion  to 
him  arose  from  his  making  the  Major  the 
target  of  his  wit,  more  than  was  attributable, 
to  youthful  arrogance;  he  was  both  witty 
and  supercilious.  And  it  was  so  much  the 
more  remarkable  that  now  he  should  pre- 
tend to  be  pious,  and  that  too,  before  he 
had  married  Manna;  there  must  be  some 
deep-laid  game  here,  not  easily  seen  through. 

Engaged  thus  in  friendly  intercourse,  the 
two  women  got  to  know  each  other.  Frau 
Dournay,  with  her  naturally  ladylike  and 
easy  bearing,  imparted  a  ^reat  deal,  without 
seeming  to  do  so ;  Fraulein  Milch,  with  her 
acquired  culture,  which  did  not  sit  grai^e- 
fully  upon  her,  in  every  communication  of 
deep  thought  showed  plainly  the  difficult 
steps  bv  which  she  had  made  it  her  own. 
When  the  Professorin  spoke  with  such  ease 
and  fluency,  Fraulein  Mllch  nodded,  saying 
to  herself;  **  Yes,  forsooth !  this  lady  has 
sat  down  at  the  table  all  spread,  and  been 
served  by  others,  with  all  the  means  of  cul- 
ture, while  1  have  had  to  cook  my  own  food 
and  to  set  my  own  table." 

The  Major  saw  from  a  distance  the  two 
women  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
he  spoke  to  Laadi  fondling  words  that  he 
would  like  to  have  spoken  to  Fraulein 
Milch. 

'•  You  are  a  pretty  creature,  smarter 
than  all  the  world  put  together — dear  as 
the  day  —  quiet  and  st^y  —  not   you,  | 


Laadi,  —  what  are  you  looking  at  me  so 
for?" 

He  returned  to  the  garden,  Roland  and 
Eric  following  immediately. 

As  the  Major  was  escorting  the  Profeas- 
orin  a  part  of  the  way  home,  she  said :  ^ 

**  I  believe  that  I  am  acquainted  now  not 
only  with  the  two  best,  but  also  the  two 
happiest  people  in  this  region." 

The  Major  remained  some  time  standing 
in  the  same  place,  and  looking  afler  the  de- 
parting guests ;  then  turning  his  eyei  up- 
ward, ne  said :  — 

**  Thanks  to  thee,  thou  Builder  of  all  the 
worlds !  Thou  knowest  what  I  would  aay, 
withouUmy  speaking,  —  oh  dear !  " 

BOOK  VIU.  —  CIIAFTER  I. 
ON  GOETHB^S  BIRTH-DAY. 

The  swiftly-flowing  Rhine  between  its 
bends  seems  transformed  into  a  lake,  until, 
curving  around  the  jutting  mountain,  it  con- 
tinues Its  course. 

This  is  very  mjuch  the  case  with  the  stoxy 
we  are  narrating. 

The  Mother  wanted  to  go  straightforward 
to  the  goal  she  had  in  view,  but  many 
obstacles  interposed.  First  came  a  very 
pressing  invitation  from  ClodVig,  for  the 
Mother  and  the  whole  of  Sonnenkamp^a 
family  to  celebrate  Goethe^s  birth-day  at 
Wolfsgarten. 

The  invitation  was  accepted;  but  Fran 
Ceres  and  Fraulein  Perini  remained  at 
home. 

They  drove  to  Wolfsgarten.  Eric  did 
not  say  it  in  so  many  words,  but  his  eyes 
expressed  how  much  he  felt  protected  and 
supported  by  the  Mother^s  presence,  in 
entering  the  house  of  his  friend ;  she  seemed 
a  living  testimony  that  he  crossed  the 
threshold  with  a  pure  heart  and  a  pure  eye. 
Yet  he  could  not  suppress  all  anxiety  in  i^ 
gard  to  his  first  meeting  with  Bella.  She 
came  with  the  Aunt,  as  lar  as  the  wood>  to 
meet  them. 

Bella  embraced  the  Mother,  and  again 
thanked  her  for  having  subjected  herself  to 
the  self-denial  of  letting  Aunt  Claudine  re- 
main with  her.  Extending  her  hand  to 
Eric,  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  chilled 
look :  — 

**  X^u  were  his  first  thought  to-day,  m/ 
young  friend." 

She  said  nothing  further,  and  did  not 
mention  her  husband^s  name. 

Rain  began  to  fall  before  they  reached 

Wolfsgarten,  and  it  did  not  cease  darinc 

the  whole  day,  to  that  they  were  confinel 

in  doors. 

Ciodwig  waa  remarkably  cheerful   and 
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bappy,  and  the  day  passed  off  with  a  jo^- 
oosness  that  is  possiole  only  to  persons  in 
entire  leisure,  and  perhaps  only  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Roland  was  the  happiest  of  all ;  he  seemed 
to  be  the  life  and  connecting  link  of  the 
company,  looking  up  at  every  one,  as  if  he 
would  ask :  — 

*'  Why  are  you  not  as  glad  as  I  am ?  "* 

He  went  from  the  Mother  to  the  Aunt,  from 
her  to  Bella  and  to  Clodwig,  to  and  fro,  as 
if  he  must  let  every  one  know  how  pleasant 
and  home-like  a  &rcle  he  had  found.  He 
was  in  such  very  good  spirits,  that  at  last 
he  said :  — 

**  Ah !  when  sister  Manna  comes  home, 
she  will  see  at  once  that  uncle,  aunt,  grand- 
father and  all  are  here,  just  as  if  they  had 
grown  upon  trees. ^^ 

The  inquiry  was  made  where  Pranken 
was. 

Thev  said  he  had  gone  to  stay  with  an 
agriculturist  devoted  to  the  church,  the 
convent-farmer,  as  he  was  called ;  for  there 
was  nothing,  at  the  present  day,  to  which 
an  ecclesiastical  colonng  and  characteristic 
was  not  given.  Pranken  had  the  good  for- 
tune, by  this  means,  to  be  near  the  convent, 
whose  lands  were  fkrmed  by  the  agricultur 
list. 

They  assembled  in  the  grand  saloon, 
from  which  three  doors  opened  upon  the 
covered  piazza  adorned  with  flowers  and 
hanging-plants,  and  furnished  with  comfort- 
able seats. 

As  they  were  quietly  sitting  and  chatting 
together,  Clodwig  suddenly  raised  his-  hand 
as  a  signal  for  them  to  be  silent ;  they  un- 
derstood his  meaning  and  ceased  talking. 
He  had  taken  out  his  watch,  and  now 
said:  — 

'^This  is  the  very  moment  Cxoethe  was 
bora.  I  beg,^^  he  added  with  a  kindly 
glance,  **  I  beg  Bella  and  FrSulein  Dour- 
nay " 

The  ladies  understood  what  he  meant, 
and  seating  themselves  at  the  piano,  played 
Beetboven^s  Overture  to  Egmont,  arranged 
as  a  duct. 

Clodwig,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  lis- 
tened with  closed  eyes ;  the  Professorin  was 
fitting  near  him,  while  Eric,  holding  Roland 
by  the  hand,  was  upon  the  piazza. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Overture,  Clod- 
wig informed  them  that  he  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  know  Goethe  personally,  and 
related  a  variety  of  pleasing  anecdotes. 

The  Mother  expressed  her  regret  at  never 
hating  beard  the  voice  of  the  exalted  ge- 
nita,  nor  looked  him  in  the  eye,  although 
•beiwas  old  enough,  at  the  time  he  dic^, 
to  know  what  he  was,  even  if  she  could  not 


I  fully  comprehend  him.  She  recounted  the 
fact  of  a  man^s  coming  to  herfather^s  house, 
as  they  were  sitting  down  to  dinner,  and 
informmg  them  that  news  of  Ooethe^s  death 
had  just  been  brought.  An  elderly  ladr 
was  so  affected  by  it,  that  she  could  not  sit 
down  with  them  to  dinner. 

In  the  qualified  view  he  then  expressed, 
she  had  samed  an  acquaintance  for  the  first 
time  with  her  husband^s  mind;  for  while 
he  held  Goethe  in  the  highest  veneration, 
he  had  asserted  that  the  Master  had  made 
poetic  art  too  effeminate,  in  placing  woman 
too  directly  as  the  central  point  of  living 
interests,  and  giving  the  impression  to  men, 
that  poes^  and  an  acquaintance  with  it  were 
the  province  of  woman,  just  as  so  many 
Free-thinkers,  as  they  were  styled,  re- 
garded religion  as  belonging  peculiarly  to 
ner. 

Clodwig  opposed  this  view  of  Goethe ; 
he  dwelt  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
difliculty  experienced  in  our  modern  b'fe, 
which  does  not  admit  of  the  worship  of  ge- 
nius, as  it  is  termed  ;  for  this  worship  could 
be  possible  only  where  a  pure  manifestation 
of  God,  a  theophany,  was  granted.  When 
limitations  were  placed  to  this,  worship  was 
no  longer  possible. 

It  was  scarcely  noticed  that  Bella,  Clau- 
dine  and  Herr  Sonnenkamp  had  led  the 
sidoon,  for  Bella  had  requested  Herr  Son- 
nenkamp that  he  would  give  her  some 
advice  about  the  new  arrangements  of  her 
conservatory. 

And  thus  Clodwig  and  the  Mother  were 
now  led  alone  in  the  saloon,  while  Eric  and 
Roland  were  sitting  in  silence  upon  the 
piazza,  and  listening  to  Clodwig  as  he 
added,  that  the  future  would  no  longer, 
perhaps,  have  any  formal  oultus,  when  there 
was  the  true  consecration  of  the  spirit  in 
actual  life. 

Eric  and  Roland  listened  with  bated 
breath,  as  Clodwig  and  the  Mother  acknowl- 
edged to  each  other  the  influence  which  the 
M^ter  had  exerted  upon  the  development 
of  their  life  and  the  training  of  their  minds. 
They  thoroughly  discussed  that  work  too 
little  known,  **  Goethe's  Conversations  with 
Eckermann,"  which  brings  us  into  the  living, 
personal  presence  of  the  Master  of  masters. 
Clod wiff  represented  that  the  youth  of  to- 
day no  longer  had  the  same  veneration  for 
Goethe ;  and  the  Professorin  informed  him 
that  her  deceased  husband ---she  quoted 
him  repeatedly  — had  explained  this  by 
saying,  that  the  youth  of  to-day  regarded 
themselves,  first  of  all,  as  citizens,  and  this 
life  as  a  citizen,  this  active  influence  in  the 
State,  had  not  dawned  upon  Goethe,  and  it 
was  not  his  sphere. 
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They  again  extolled,  as  in  an  alternate 
cbajnt,  the  influence  of  Goethe  in  enriching 
and  in  deepening  their  life. 

Eric  and  Roland  listened  in  silence ;  once 
only,  Eric  said  in  a  low  tone,  — 

**Note,  Roland,  this  is  glory*  this  is  re- 
nown, this  is  the  noblest  good-fortune,  for 
a  man  to  exert  such  an  influence  that  his 
spirit  always  ffives  fresh  inspiration;  that 
two  persons  shall  sit  in  af^er  years,  and 
derive  mutual  edification  from  recalling 
what  one  who  is  dead  and  gone  has  been 
the  means  of  establishing.^' 

Roland  looked  into  the  large,  gleaming 
eyes  of  Eric,  who  could  have  embraced  the 
youth  as  he  said,  —    • 

**  For  once,  I  am  present  at  your  devo- 
tions." 

A^in  the  two  in  the  saloon  spoke,  and 
How  Eric  heard  his  name  mentioned,  as  the 
Mother  said,  — 

**  Eric  reads  Goethe's  poems  aloud  very 
well." 

He  got  up  at  once,  and  was  ready  to  do 
it. 

Bella,  Aunt  Claudine,  and  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp  were  called  in,  and  Eric  read  aloud, 
but  to-day  not  so  well  as  usual,  for  there 
were  many  things  which  might  be  taken  as 
the  embodiment  of  emotions  in  his  own 
heart  and  in  that  of  Bella. 

They  sat  down  to  dinner  in  an  elevatei 
frame  of  mind,  as  after  a  religious  service. 

Clodwig  could  not  speak  often  enough  of 
the  good-fortune,  which  had  led  the  son  of 
one  of  the  guests  to  become  the  life-guide 
of  the  son  of  another. 

He  plunged  deeply  into  the  consideration 
that  one  Spirit,  who  presided  over  all,  had 
prepared  and  fitted  tne  one  to  impart  the 
aiffhest  he  possessed  to  the  other. 

He  said  very  naturally,  that  Manna  ou^t 
to  leave  the  convent,  as  no  one  could  aid 
ber  to  complete  her  education  more  worth- 
ily than  the  Mother. 

Sonnenkamp  and  the  Mother  looked  at 
each  other  in  amazement,  for  another  was 
ezpressins  their  own  silent  convictions. 

Sonnenkamp  thanked  Clodwig  very  meek- 
ly for  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  his  fam- 
ily, and  said  Uiat  a  suggestion  of  Ciodwig's 
had  tb  him  the  weight  of  a  higher  command, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Professorin  would 
receive  it  as  such.  She  promised  to  under- 
take the  charge,  as  her  only  satisfaction  was 
ID  being  usefuL 

The  rain  siiU  continued.  Again  they 
assembled  in  the  grand  saloon,  and  now 
Bella  displayed  her  proficiency  in  arts  that 
no  one  Knew  her  to  be  mistress  of.  She 
appeared,  having  a  red  velvet  curtain  draped 
aoout  her  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  imitated 


a  famous  Italian  player  with  wonderful  fidel- 
ity to  the  life.  She  went  out,  and  appeared 
again  as  a  Parisian  grisette ;  then  she  after- 
wards appeared  as  a  Tyrolese  singer,  every 
time  wholly  different,  and  hardly  recogniza- 
ble. 

She  excited  the  most  merriment  when 
she  imitated  in  succession  three  different 
beggar-women,  —  a  Catholic,  a  Protestant, 
and  a  Jew.  She  enacted  also,  with  the  same 
applause,  a  scene  in  which  a  Catholic,  a 
Protestant,  and  a  Jewish  woman  came  sepa- 
rately to  the  dentist,  to  have  an  aching 
tooth  extracted.  And  without  degenerat- 
ing into  caricature,  she  took  off  her  ao- 
quaintances,  all  with  such  perfect  grace  and 
such  accuracy  of  delineation,  that  words 
failed  to  express  the  admiration. 

Clodwig  said  in  a  low  tone  to  the  Motber : 
**  You  may  well  be  proud  that  she  makes  this 
exhibition  before  you,  for  she  cannot  be 
easily  induced  to  do  it  in  any  one's  pres- 
ence whom  she  does  not  value  highly." 

Sonnenkamp  added  that  it  was  a  magnifi- 
cent but  wasteful  luxury  to  possess  such 
talent,  ^d  not  to  exhibit  it  to  the  delight 
of  the  whole  world. 

Eric,  meanwhile,  watched  with  a  mixed  . 
feeling  these  dramatic  representations,  which 
he  could  not  help  admiring.  How  rich  a 
nature  Bella  possessed !  And  how  hard  it 
must  be  for  her  to  circumscribe  her  mani- 
fold activity  within  the  narrow  bonnds  of  a 
limited  sphere  of  duty !  But  Bella,  to-day » 
had  thrown  herself  into  the  various  parts 
with  all  her  energy;  she  desired  to  have 
every  feeling  and  every  remembrance  ef- 
faced from  her  own  and  from  Eric's  soul. 
Eric  had  this  impression,  but  be  made  no 
remark.  .  Bella  spoke  to  him  once  only, 
telling  him  that  the  Russian  Prince,  who 
was  staying  with  Weidmann,  wrote  fre^ 
quently  to  her,  and  desired  to  be  remem- 
bered to  him ;  and  that  he  also  wrote  in  the 
warmest  terms  of  esteem  concerning  Ro* 
land's  earlier  tutor.  Master  Knopf. 

In  the  emphasis  which  she  placed  upon 
the  word  tutor,  Bella  seemed  desirous  of 
setting  up  again  between  her  and  Eric  the 
old  boundary  line  that  had  disappeared. 

Towards  evening  the  rain  held  up,  and 
the  sqn  came  out  with  that  inexpressible 
glory  of  coloring  only  to  be  seen  when  the 
mountains  glow,  and  seem  transfigured  with 
its  misty  beams.  They  immediately  set  oat 
towards  home. 

The  whole  day  seemed  a  perfect  series  of 
fantastic  forms.  Roland  was  continuallj 
giving  expression  to  his  astonishment  at  the 
versatility  of  the  Countess;  but  Sonnen* 
kamp  offered  his  hand  to  the  Mother,  sa7« 
ingi  — 
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•*  If  agreeable  to  you,  we  will  to-mcrrow 
pay  a^isit  to  my  daughter.'' 

Th*  Mother  nodded  assent.  Sonnen- 
kamp  was  highly  pleased ;  he  had  perfect 
-conlidence  in  the  nobleness  of  ber  motives, 
and,  lor  awhile,  he  himself  experienced  a 
like  elevation.  It  is  such  a  fine  thing*  and 
people  are  so  happy  m  taking  up  with  things 
of  tbat  sort,  and  it  always  pays  well,  at  any 
rate,  in  making  one  feel  comfortably. 

But  very  soon  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  triumphant  power  came  uppermost; 
the  world  subserves  his  plans,  and  it  is  his 
chief  delight  to  make  people  his  tools  and 
playthings,  and  balance  himself  on  their 
shoulders.  And  it  exactly  suited  his  pur- 
pose that  Clodwig  and  the  Professorin 
adopted  his  own  secret  plan ;  they  must  now 
feel  grateful  to  him  for  carrying  out  tbeir 
desires,  at  the  very  time  they  were  of  ser- 
Tice  to  him,  and  were  helping  him  to  bring 
to  a  successfnl  issoe  his  main  desi^.  He 
saw  in  this  a  confirmation  of  bis  claim  to  be 
ft  being  of  a  higher  species,  one  who  dis- 
]>09es  as  he  will  of  others,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  them  feel  under  obligation  to 
faim. 

On  the  evening  of  his  return,  Sonnen- 
karop  ordered  the  gardener  to  place  the 
next  day  Manna's  favorite  flower,  tne  migno- 
nette, in  every  part  of  her  room. 

CHAPTER  n. 
AN  ISLAND    PLOUGHED  UP. 

HuKiLiTT,  respect,  and  helpful  kindness 
were  manifest  in  Sonnenkamp's  whole  de- 
meanor, &3  he  extended  his  hand  to  the 
Professorin  on  her  getting  out  of  the  car- 
riage ;  as  he  conducted  her  to  the  steamboat ; 
as  be  looked  out  for  a  seat  protected  from 
the  draught  and  giving  an  uninterrupted 
prospect ;  as  he  supplied  all  her  wants  and 
asked  if  there  was  any  thing  he  could  do  for 
her. 

The  Professorin  was  startled  when  she 
perceived  that  she  had  forgotten  a  book 
which  she  had  laid  upon  the  table,  intend- 
ing to  take  it  with  her,  but  had  left  it  there. 
She  evaded  Sonnenkamp's  question  what 
was  the  name  of  the  book,  for  she  could 
well  imagine,  that  the  writings  of  the  man 
she  held  in  such  high  veneration  would  not 
be  agreeable  to  Sonnenkamp.  She  said  in 
a  joking  way  that  she  had  lived  so  long  in 
tlie  society  of  the  learned  world,  that  even 
making  a  trip  on  the  Rhine,  in  a  clear, 
bri^t  sunshine,  she  thoi:^;ht  she  must  have 
ft  book  with  her.  She  must  mve  herself  up 
wholly  to  the  scenery  and  to  her  own 
tbot^bts. 

Sonnenkamp  seated  himself  near  her,  and 


said  in  a  tone  of  genuine  emotion,  that  hB 
could  not  but  congratulate  his  children,  nav, 
almost  envy  them,  that  they  were  to  live  m 
the  society  of  a  woman  of  such  a  youthful 
spirit. 

The  more  he  talked,  the  tenderer  he  be- 
came, and  his  m-es  glistened  as  if  moistened 
with  tears.  He  frequently  said  that  he 
could  not  speak  of  his  youthful  years,  which 
were  arid  and  desolate,  with  no  gentle  hand 
of  woman  to  soothe  him  with  caresses.  The 
strong  man  was  deeply  moved,  as  he  spoke 
of  his  childhood  in  words  that  partly  veiled 
and  partly  revealed  his  meaning.  At  last  he 
came  to  the  main  point,  composing  hio^self 
by  a  violent  effort.  The  Professorin  felt 
that  she  must  first  inquire  into  the  reason 
why  Manna  had  became  so  alienated  from 
hiili.  Bending  down  his  head,  he  proceeded 
to  say:  — 

**  They  may  have  told  her  something  that 
I  disdained  to  contradict.  Were  you,  hon- 
ored lady,  to  know  what  it  was,  you  would 
without  hesitation  pronounce  it  to  be  a 
falsehood  devised  by  the  most  malignant 
hostility." 

The  Professorin  desired  to  know  what 
was  said,  but  he  replied  that  if  he  should 
repeat  it,  he  should  run  mad  here  on  board 
the  boat.  His  features,  that  had  been  com- 
posed and  placid,  were  suddenly  distorted 
m  a  fearful  manner. 

The  Professorin  now  dwelt  upon  the  visit 
that  she  was  going  to  make  to  the  Superior, 
the  friend  of  her  youth,  and  begged  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  to  avoid  all  direct  endeavor 
to  influence  his  daughter  in  favor  of  herself. 

**  Children,"  she  said,  *'  must  make  their 
own  friends,  and  they  cannot  receive  them 
ready  made  from  others.  One  must  be 
careful  not  to  intrude  one's  self  upon  them, 
and  to  wait  quietly  and  patienUy,  until  they 
come  of  their  own  accord." 

Sonnenkamp  considered  this  so  judicious, 
that  he  promised  not  to  go  with  her,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  island,  but  to  remain 
at  the  inn  on  this  side  of  the  river  until  the 
Pirofessorin  should  send  for  him. 

**  You  are  as  good  as  you  are  wise,"  he 
said  praisinsly,  for  he  detected  as  he  thought 
in  the  lady's  unobtrusiveness  a  politic  mo- 
tive ;  and  he  was  pleased  in  the  notion  of 
circumventing  all  cunning  with  a  deeper 
cunninff  still. 

While  Sonnenkamp  and  the  Mother  were 
sailing  down  the  Rhine,  a  strange  circum- 
stance occurred  on  the  convent-island.  From 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  no  horse 
was  to  be  seen  upon  the  island,  except 
when  the  ground  was  ploughed.  The 
pupils  in  amazement  pointed  out  to  each 
other  a  plough,  which  a  horse  was  draw- 
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ing  up  and  down  the  extreme  point  of 
tiie  island.  A  noble-looking  fanner  in  a 
blue  blouse,  and  with  a  ^ay  hat  drawn 
down  over  his  eyes,  was  guiding  the  plough. 
The  children  stood  at  a  distance  watching 
^  plough,  as  if  it  were  some  novel  won- 
der, and  looked  at  Manna  for  permission  to 
§0  nearer  in  order  to  observe  it.  She  nod- 
ed  permission,  and  they  walked  alon^  the 
f  ravelled  walk  by  the  side  of  the  held, 
hen  the  ploughman,  taking  off  his  hat, 
made  a  salutation ;  Manna  remained  stand- 
ing with  a  fixed  look  as  if  she  were  under  a 
spell.  Is  that  not  Herr  von  Pranken  P  He 
continued  his  ploughing  and  said  nothing. 
As  he  turned  the  plough,  to  come  back,  he 
looked  towards  her  and  smiled ;  it  was  he. 

**He^8  a  splendid-looking  ploughman,^ 
said  one  of  the  girls. 

''And  he  seems  so  genteel,^  exclaimed 
another. 

*'  And  he  has  a  seal  ring  on  his  fing^er,^ 
cried  a  third.  **Who  luiows  that  tms  is 
not  a  knight  in  disguise !  ^ 

Manna  called  to  the  children  to  return 
with  her.  She  went  into  her  cell,  from 
which  the  field  could  be  overlooked,  but  she 
kept  away  from  the  window.  She  felt  flat- 
tered that  Pranken  should  subject  himself  to 
the  most  humble  condition,  in  order  to  be 
near  her,  and  she  felt  grateful  to  him  for 
being  so  modest  and  considerate  as  not  to 
speak  to  her.  She  debated  with  herself 
whether  she  should  not  mention  it  to  the 
Superior,  but  she  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  had  no  right  to  betray  Herr  von 
Pranken^s  secret ;  besides,  so  far  from  there 
being  any  harm  in  it,  it  was  the  noblest 
tribute  of  respect. 

Going  to  the  window,  she  saw  that  he 
kept  steadily  at  his  work,  and  he  had  never 
seemed  to  her  so  pure  and  noble,  so  lova- 
ble as  now,  engaged  in  this  rustic  labor. 

On  the  window-sill  was  a  rose-bush  with 
a  late  rose  in  full  bloom.  Lookine  up  she 
caught  sight  of  it,  and  took  hold  of  the  stem, 
thinking  she  would  pluck  and  throw  it  to 
him  as  a  sign  of  recognition ;  but  just  then, 
a  lay-sister  came  in  and  informed  her  that  a 
visitor  had  come  who  asked  to  see  Manna. 
The  rose  remained  on  its  stem. 

Manna  turned  round  and  seemed  per- 
plexed. Pranken  is  still  there  ploughing. 
Could  he  be  the  one  who  was  announced  P 
or  has  the  Countess  Bella  arrived  P  With 
wavering  step  she  descended  to  the  recep- 
tion-room.    The  Superior  introduced  to  her 


a  good-looking,  portly  lady,  saying  — 
•*  This  is  my  friend,  Professorin  Dour 


the  mother  of  your  brother^s  teacher. 


'oumay. 


CHAPTSR  m. 

"  OUT  OF   THE   WORLD,   Ain>  OUT  0t  THX 
WORLD.  "     . 

Thb  first  feeling  was  surprise,  the  sec- 
ond, quiet  confidence,  as  the  eyes  of  the 
Professorin  and  Mann^  met ;  each  found  the 
other  different  from  the  preconceived  im- 
age. 

Manna  remembered  Ericas  tall  figure,  and 
his  resemblance  to  the  picture  of  St.  An- 
thony, and  before  her  stood  a  short,  fair, 
gray-haired  woman.  Fran  Doumay  bad 
pictured  to  herself  Boland^s  handsome  sistei 
as  like  him,  and  now  she  saw  a  slender,  del- 
icate creature,  who,  at  first  sight,  gave  no 
impression  of  beauty.  A  mole  on  her  left 
cheek,  and  one  on  the  right  side  of  her  up- 
per lip,  were  quite  conspicuous ;  her  com- 
Elexion  was  rather  dark,  and  her  wonderful 
rown  eyes  glowed  with  deep  and  qtiiet 
warmth  upon  every  one  who  looked  into 
them.* 

Manna  bowed  ceremoniously  to  the  Pro- 
fessorin, who  rose  and  held  out  her  hand 
with  maternal  kindness,  saying  that  she  was 
very  glad  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
daughter  of  her  host,while  paying  a  visit  to 
her  friend,  the  Superior;  and  she  added, 
with  special  emphasis,  that  she  had  been  ao 
fortunate  as  to  become  quite  intimate  with 
Manuals  mother. 

'*Is  my  mother  wellP^  asked  Manna, 
with  a  sweet  tone  of  warmth  in  her  low  and 
quiet  voice.  The  Professorin  told  her  of 
her  mother^s  health,  and  added  that  the 
doctor  said  he  had  never  known  her  so  con- 
stantly cheerful  as  now. 

**  Now,  I  have  a  request  to  make,^  she 
continued  in  an  animated  tone ;  *'  since  I 
have  had  the  ^ood  fortune  to  be  your  |>a- 
rents*  guest,  I  have  insisted  that  the  daily 
course  of  your  brother^s  studies  should  not 
be  in  the  least  interfered  with,  and  now  let 
me  beg  you,  my  dear  young  lady,  to  go  on 
with  your  usual  occupations.  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  dining  with  you,  and  after 
dinner,  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  spare 
me  a  quarter  of  an  hour.^ 

'•If  you  have  any  private  message  for 
Manna,^*  said  the  Superior,  *'  I  will  leave 
you  together." 

'*  I  have  not  any  private  message.** 

Manna  gave  the  Professorin  her  band, 
and  lefl  the  room.  She  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it  all ;  why  had  she  been  sum- 
moned when  there  was  so  little  to  be  said 
to  herP  It  offended  her  a  little  to  be  so 
pushed  about  by  a  stranger  —  for  the  lady 
was  a  stranger.  But  as  she  walked  through 
the  long  passage,  she  still  saw  before  her 
the  sincere  and  gentle  countenance  of  the 
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stranger,  smiling  at  her  as  if  saying,  Ton 
are  a  «6traDge  child ! 

Manna  returned  thoughtfully  to  her  tell ; 
she  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  Prank- 
en  just  entering  a  boat  with  his  horse,  and 
he  was  soon  on  the  opposite  shore. 

"  Ah,  Herr  von  Pranken !  "  cried  a  loud 
toice,  and  the  echo  repeated  the  sound. 

What  Toice  was  that  ? 

Krankon  hurried  up  the  bank  and  van- 
nhed  behind  the  willows. 

Manna  longed  for  the  time  when  the 
woiid  would  be  shut  out  from  her,  and  no 
more  unrest  could  come  over  her,  for  now 
she  was  deeply  disturbed.  There  was 
Pranken;  here,  the  tutor's  mother  —  what 
did  it  all  mean  P  She  took  her  book  of  de- 
Totions,  but  could  not  succeed  in  drawing 
ber  thoughts  from  the  subjects  which  oc- 
cupied them. 

in  the  mean  time,  the  Professorin  was 
listenincf  to  ther  Superior's  account  of  Man- 
na's strange  nature,  which  seemed  really  to 
hold  two  natures  within  it,  one,  humble 
and  submissive,  almost  without  a  will  of  its 
own ;  the  other,  struggling,  defiant,  and  self- 
willed.  She  had  a  true,  earnest  character, 
too  serious,  perhaps,  for  a  girl  of  seventeen ; 
she  was  often  unable  to  hold  her  feelings 
under  control,  but  who  could  always  do  that 
ftther  age  ?  A  weight  lay  on  her  spirits  which 
was  uncontrollable ;  it  plainly  had  its  source 
IB  the  child's  keen  sense  of  the  discord  be- 
tween her  parents  and  its  influence  upon 
herself.  The  Superior  asked  Frau  Doumay 
to  tell  her  more  of  the  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  the  parents,  but  she  evaded  the 
aobtect. 

The  appearance,  as  well  as  the  bearing, 
of  the  two  ladies  offered  a  sharp  contrast. 
The  Profbsflorin's  figure  was  full,  and  in  her 
(ace  there  was  a  constant  expression  of  wide- 
awake animation ;  her  hands  were  round  and 
plump ;  the  Superior  was  tall  and  thin,  her 
expression  severe  and  earnest,  as  if  just  a 
moment  before  she  had  ^ven  some  positive 
order,  or  was  on  the  pomt  of  giving  one ; 
h&r  hands  were  long  and  perfectly  shaped. 
Both  women  had  experienced  hard  trials : 
the  Professorin  had  won  a  gentle,  smiling 
content ;  the  Superior,  a  complete  prepara- 
tion to  meet  all  events  with  firm  and  stpical 
eodorance. 

The  first  greeting  between  these  early 
friends,  after  nearly  thirty  years  of  separa- 
tion, had  been  a  strange  one,  the  Superior 
not  hearing,  or  seeming  not  to  hear,  that 
Frau  Doumay  addressed  her  just  as  she  had 
in  the  old  days. 

**  I  did  not  think  I  should  ever  see  you 
again  in  this  world,"  she  bad  said  directly, 
and  when  the  Professorin  tried  to  recall  re- 


miniscences of  their  youth,  she  had  re- 
plied that  she  knew  the  past  no  longer ;  she 
had  destroyed  all  its  mementoes,  and  rec- 
ognized only  a  future,  the  sole  object  that 
ought  to  occupy  our  thoughts. 

The  Supenor  noticed  that  this  distant 
manner  of^  speakine  startled  her  old  friend, 
and  she  said,  with  Sie  same  composure,  that 
she  made  no  distinction  among  the  relations 
and  acquaintances  of  her  early  life ;  no  one 
was  nearer  to  her  or  farther  from  her,  and 
that  any  one  who  could  not  attain  this  state  ' 
ought  not  to  devote-  herself  to  a  spiritdal 
life. 

The  Professorin  felt  as  if  she  had  been 
turned  off  and  shown  out  of  the  house,  but 
she  was  calm  enough  to  say :  — 

"  Yes,  you  always  had  a  strength  of  mind 
which  used  to  frighten  me,  but  now  I  ad- 
mire it." 

The  Superior  smiled ;  then,  as  if  angry 
at  having  been  betrayed  into  any  self-satis- 
faction by  this  civil  speech,  she  said,  — 

'*  Dear  Clara,  I  beg  you  not  to  tempt  me 
into  vanity.  I  stand  at  my  post,  and  have 
a  strict  watch  to  keep,  until  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  shall  call  me  to  himself.  Formerly, 
I  must  confess,  I  did  not  realize  that  yon 
and  I  lived  in  different  worlds ;  in  mine,  it 
is  one's  duty  not  to  rely  on  one's  own 
strength." 

With  all  this  self-denial,  it  seemed  to  the 
Professorin  that  the  Superior  spoke  of  the 
power  and  the  greatness  of  the  sphere  in 
which  she  moved,  with  that  pride,  or  at 
least  with  that  lofly  self-confidence,  shown 
by  all  who  belong  to  a  great  and  powerfnl 
community.  To  the  Superior,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  seemed  like  an  isolated,  detached 
atom,  floating  it  knew  not  whither. 

They  soon  found,  however,  a  point  on 
which  they  could  sympathize,  in  speaking 
of  the  difficult  task  of  educating  the  young. 

The  Superior  was  rich  in  experience, 
while  the  Professorin  depended  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  precepts  and  opinions  of  her 
departed  husband ;  and  now  that  she  took 
the  attitude  of  a  scholar,  and  listened  grate- 
fully, gentler  thoughts  rose  within  the 
Superior,  who  had  felt  that  she  had  been 
somewhat  harsh  towards  the  excellent  wo- 
man ;  and  in  this  mood,  she  imparted  some 
things  that  she  really  meant  to  hold  back. 
She  told  Frau  Doumay  that,  at  first, 
Manna's  position  in  the  convent  had  been  a 
very  hard  one,  for  a  strange  thing  had  hap- 
pened. Her  'entrance  into  the  convent 
seemed  to  bring  about  a  revolution.  Two 
Americans  from  the  best  families  were  then 
there,  and  they  were  not  willing  to  sit  at 
the  same  table  with  the  Creole,  for  such 
Manna  seemed ;  they  told  their  fellow-pu- 
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m\a  that,  in  their  native  countr)',  such  half- 
bloods  always  traToUed  in  separate  cars  on 
the  railroads,  and,  even  in  church,  had 
places  set  apart  lor  them.  And  as  most  of 
the  children  were  from  noble  Grerman  fam- 
ilies, they  united  in  a  protest  against  Man- 
na's presence,  without  her  knowing  anything 
of  it  herself.  While  she  slept,  three  of 
the  pupils  had  examtned  her  nails,  in  the 
presence  of  a  nim,  and  as  no  black  spots 
were  found  on  them,  it  was  proved  that 
both  parents  were  of  pure  blood.  Manna 
was  tolerated,  and  soon  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  blue  ribbon  by  her  quick  mind  and 
great  industry. 

The  Professortn  held  back  the  words  which 
rose  to  her  lips,  for  she  was  resolved  to  keep 
<juiet  and  arouse  no  discussion;  but  her 
lips  trembled  as  she  longed  to  tell  the 
Superior  that  it  was  her  duty  to  have  shown 
the  children,  by  precept  and  example,  that 
there  can  be  no  distinction  of  blood  before 
God,  and  that  such  exclusiveness  was  im- 
pious and  barbarous. 

Frau  Poumay  had  to  exercise  still  more 
self-control  when  the  Superior  asked  her  to 
be  kind  enou^  to  fold  her  hands  when 
grace  was  said  at  dinner.  The  color 
flushed  into  her  £ice,  as  she  listened,  and 
answered,— 

**  My  husband  is  gone  to  his  eternal 
home,  and  I  know  that  when  he  stands  be- 
fore the  judgment-^eat  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
say  to  him :  Thou  hast  lived  accordmg  to 
the  purest  convictions  of  thy  soul;  thou 
hast  honestly  examined  thyself,  and  hast 
attempted  and  done  only  what  thou  couldst 
do  in  all  sincerity.  At  our  table,  we  had 
no  formal  .prayer,  but  before  we  sat  down 
to  eat  and  drink,  each  of  us  spent  a  minute 
in  silent  self-communion,  and  in  the  thought 
of  what  it  really  is  to  renpw  our  existence 
from  the  Fountain  of  life;  and  our  meal 
was  consecrated  by  pure  and  good 
thoughts.'^ 

•*  Well,  well,  I  did  not  mean  to  wound 
you,"  said  the  Superior.  **I  heard  with 
sympathy  that  you  had  lost  your  husband, 
for  whose  sake  you  sacrificed  yourself  so 
nobly  and  gladly." 

**  I  was  happy  with  my  husband, '^  replied 
the  Professorin ;  **  our  love  grew  strongs 
every  day.  But  love  for  a  lover  or  a  hus- 
band is  always  dwelt  on ;  there  is  another 
kind  of  love,  which,  though  very  different, 
is  wonderfully  fresh  and  noble,  and  I  think 
I  know  it.  Forgive  me  for  laying  it,  but  I 
mean  that  it  seems  as  if  love  only  rightlv 
begins  when  one  has  a  high-minded,  excel- 
lent son.*^ 

**  I  am  ^lad  that  you  are  y)  happy ;  but 
tell  me  smcerely  whether  you  have   not 


(bund  that  of  tea  married  women,  nine,  at 
least,  are  unhappy." 

The  Professorm  was  silent,  and  the 
Superior  continoed,  — 

'*  Your  silence  is  assent,  and  now  look 
at  the  great  difference ;  among  a  hundred 
nans  yon  find  scarcely  one  unhappy  oae.^ 

Frau  Doumay  was  still  silent ;  she  did 
not  wish  to  debate  this  assertion :  she  was  a 
guest,  and  would  not  try  to  convert  or  cor- 
rect; but  the  Superior  seemed  to  try  to 
draw  iier  out  as  she  asked,  — 

'*  Do  you  know  a  more  unhappy  position 
than  that  of  a  girl  who  knows  herself,  and 
whom  others  know,  to  be  the  heiress  of 
millions  P  Is  she  to  believe  in  the  love  of 
frail  human  creatures?  Is  she  to  believ« 
that  she  is  wooed  for  her  own  sake?  There 
is  nothin?  for  her,  but  to  give  herself  and 
her  wealUi  into  the  hands  of  the  £temal* 
This  I  say  to  vou  —  I  know  not  what  cooft- 
mission  you  l^ave,  and  even  if  you  ha/re 
none,  you  can  report  it.  We  do  not  try  to 
gain  Manna  and  her  future  wealth,  we  in«- 
sist  that  she  shall  go  back  into  the  world,, 
and  return  to  us  only  on  her  own  free 
decision.  There  is  neither  compulsion  hor 
intimidation  on  our  part,  but  it  is  our  duty 
to  protect  those  who  prefer  the  imperishablis 
to  the  perishable,  wherever  they  may  be« 
Now  you  know  all,  and  we  will  say  no  moee 
on  the  subject.*' 

The  Superior  lefl  her,  and  Frau  Doumar 
walked  out  alone  upon  the  island,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  it  would  be  a  .bold  act, 
one  of  unjustifiable  rashness  indeed,  to 
take  this  child  by  force,  even  the  force  of 
affection,  from  this  sphere  where  she  lived 
at  peace  and  wished  to  end  her  life.  She 
stood  on  the  shore,  and  almost  without 
knowing  why,  allowed  herself  to  be  taken 
across  to  the  main-land^  where  she  was  not 
a  little  astonished  to  find  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
and  Herr  von  Pranken,  taking  wine  to- 
gether, under  the  shady  lindens  of  the 
inn. 

Pranken  was  dressed  so  strangely  that 
she  thought  she  was  mistaken,  and  she  was 
about  to  turn  back ;  but  she  heard  her  name 
called,  and  approached  the  two  men  in  the 
garden. 

Sonnenkamp  was  in  high  spirits,  dedar* 
tng  himself  very  fortunate  to  nave  met  his 
friend  Pranken  here;  he  considered  it  a 
fine  thing  that  the  Baron  had  changed  him- 
self into  a  husbandman,  hinting  that  he 
himself  had  once  been  something  of  tiie 
kind ;  then  he  said,  — 

**We  have  no  secrets  from  our  friend; 
will  Manna  go  home  with  us,  Frau  Profes- 
sorin  ?  " 

The  Professorin  replied  that  not  a  mxrd 
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had  been  said  on  the  subject,  and  that  it 
seemed  hardly  to  be  wished ;  it  would  be 
well  to  let  Manna  complete  her  time  at  the 
convent,  and  certainly  to  refrain  from  all 
oooipuUion. 

Pranken  agreed  very  emphatieaUy,  but 
Sonnenkamp  was  much  put  out ;  it  seemed 
to  him  dreadful  that  his  daughter  should  be 
living  here  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  other 
ptrls,  when  a  free  and  happy  life  *wa8  wait- 
ing for  her. 

The  noon-day  bell  rang  from  the  Convent, 
mad  Fran  Doumay  said  she  must  go  back. 
Sonnenkamp  accompanied  her  to  the  shore, 
and  there  said  in  a  low  voice :  — 

'*  Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  Pranken. 
We  will  leave  my  daughter  free  in  every 
reraect.'' 

The  Professorin  returned  to  the  island ; 
the  children  were  already  at  table  when  she 
entered  the  dining-room;  she  stood  with 
folded  hands  behind  her  chair  for  a  few 
moments  before '  seating  herself.  When 
dinner  wa0over,  and  trauiks  had  been  re- 
lumed, the  Superior  said  to  Manna,  -* 
••  Now  go  with  the  friend  of  your  family." 
'f^u  Oournay  and  Manna  walked  towards 
the  shady  grove  on  the  upper  end  of  the 
island ;  and  Ueimchen,  who  was  quite  con- 
fiding towards  the  Professorin,  went  with 
them;  but  she  was  qnite  willing  to  sit  down 
with  a  book,  under  a  tree,  and  wait  till  they 
came  back  for  her. 

^^But  you  must  not  take  Manna  away 
with  you,^^  cried  the  child  from  her  low  seat ; 
they  both  started,  for  the  child  had  given 
utterance,  from  an  instinctive  feeling,  to 
the  fear  of  one  and  the  hope  of  the  other. 

CHAPTXR  IV. 
THE  mOX  MUST   ENTER  THINE  OWN  8O0L. 

Fob  a  long  time  neither  uttered  a  word ; 
at  last  the  Professorin  said,  -— 

**  You  seem  to  be  called  to  a  higher  life, 
fipom  having  been  obliged  in  early  youth  to 
sofier  so  hard  an  experience,  and  to  feel 
deeply  the  discord  among  men.*^ 

**1.3  How  ?^' asked  Manna.  **  What  do 
jott  know  p  "**     She  trembled. 

••  I  know,''  answered  the  Professorin, 
**  lint  you  have  suffered  under  that  cruel 
burden  which  weighs  upon  your  great  and 
BoUe  father-land.'^ 

«*Myfatber-hind?  IP  Speak  more  pkin- 
ly." 

'*  It  pains  me  that  I  tear  open  a  wound 
which  IS  scarred  over,  but  this  scar  is  a 
Buurk  of  honor  for  you,  and  it  is  not  your 
fiu^  my  child,  that  you  are  set  in  the  midst 
of  this  life-struggle.'' 


"Yes." 

'*HowP  Tell  me  all;  what  do  yon 
know  P  " 

**  I  mean  that  it  should  elevate  yon  to 
have  been  obliged  to  bear  humiliation  and 
bitterness  in  your  own  person ;  it  gives  you 
a  loftier  consecration." 

*•  Tell  me  plainly  what  you  mean." 

With  am  altered  tone,  like  the  hiss  of  a 
serpent.  Manna  spoke  sbarplv  and  angrily ; 
her  gentle  eyes  sparkled  restlessly. 

"  Heaven  knows,"  said  the  Professorin, 
**  I  would  not  wound  you ;  no,  protecting 
and  blessing  you,  would  I  lay  my  hand  upon 
you." 

She  tried,  to  place  her  hand  on  Manuals 
head,  but  the  girl  shrank  back  and  cried :  — 

'*Tell  me  distinctly,  who  knows  it? 
What  do  you  know  P    Fray  speak." 

'*  I  know  nothmg,  except  that  you  had  to 
sufier  severely  on  your  entrance  into  the 
convent ;  that  two  American  girls  took  you 
for  a  half-blood,  and  would  not  associate 
with  you." 

•*  xes,  yta,  that's  it !  Now  I  know  why 
they  examined  my  nails,  and  Anna  Sotwav 
stood  by.  Oh,  it's  well !  it's  well !  I  thank 
thee,  holy  €rod,  that  thou  hast  suffered  me 
to  experience  this.  In  myself,  in  my  own 
person,  I  was  to  feel  the  suffering  that  a 
slave  feels  in  being  examined !  Why  did 
they  not  open  my  veins  P  I  thank  thee,  O 
God !  But  why  dost  thou  suffer  them  to 
worship  thee,  and  then  to'scorn  thee  in  thy 
creatures  P  Then  it  was  not  because  I  tried 
to  be  reverent  and  obedient,  no,  but  be- 
cause I  was  of  pure  blood,  that  I  was  toler- 
ated here!    Pah!" 

It  was  a  different  being  who  spoke  these 
words,  and  cried  aloud  in  the  wood :  — 

**  Ye  trees,  why  does  each  of  you  grow 
aAer  its  kind,  and  blossom  and  grow  green 
and  flourish,  warmed  by  the  same  sun,  and 
with  the  birds  singlns  in  your  branches  P 
Alas !  alas  !  where  am  I P  " 

**In  the  right  path,"  answered  the  Pro- 
fessorin. Manna  gazed  at  her  as  if  she 
were  a  spirit,  and  she  continued :  — 

**  A  pure  spirit  is  speaking  agairi  through 
yon,  my  child;  vou  have  spoken  trutn. 
When  Lessing  said,  *  I  would  not  have  all 
trees  covered  with  the  same  bark,'  he  had 
no  presentiment  that  his  spirit  would  mani- 
fest itself  anew  here  in  the  cloister,  in  a  child 
just  waking  to  life.  His  pure  and  holy 
spirit  is  between  us  now,  mv  child,  and  I 
think  Lessing  would  say:  I^orgive  them; 
they  will  learn  that  God  alone  is  constant^ 
while  the  races  of  men  are  only  the  ever- 
varying,  ever-returning  figures  of  a  dream." 

Manna  appeared  hardly  to  have  heard 
her,  for  now  she  grasped  her:arm  asking :  ^ 
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"Did  ^ou  not  tell  me,  that  you  were 
specially  m  the  confidence  of  my  mother  P  " 

*•  Yes.'' 

**  And  has  she  told  you  the  secret  too  P  " 

**  I  do  not  understand  you." 

**  Speak  openly  with  me.    I  know  all." 

*•  Your  mother  has  told  me  no  secret." 

Manna  seized  the  cross  on  her  breast 
convulsively,  and  gazed  silently  before  her 
for  a  lon^  time. 

With  heart-felt  earnestness,  the  Profes- 
sorin  expressed  her  deep  regret  at  having 
moved  her  so  greatly,  and  her  desire  not  to 
force  herself  upon  her,  but  to  be  her  true 
friend. 

Manna  made  no  answer.  At  last  she 
turned  and  kissed  the  lips  of  her  startled 
companion. 

'*  I  kiss  the  lips  which  have  spoken  the 
dreadful  words,  and  all  the  rest.  Yes,  I 
must  experience  it,  I,  myself  I  believe 
that  I  am  now  first  consecrated  as  the  sacri- 
fice." 

The  Mother  stood  helpless  before  this 
enigmatical  being,  and  Manna  at  last 
promised  to  be  quite  calm.  She  seated  her- 
self on  a  bench  which  stood  under  a  fir-tree, 
leaned  back  against  the  tree,  and  gazed  up 
at  the  sky. 

••  Why,"  she  said  to  herself,  ••  does  there 
now  come  no  voice  to  us  from  the  air? 
Ah,  I  would  so  gladly  follow  it  forth  over 
mountain  and  valley,  to  darkness  and 
death." 

Manna  wept;  the  Frofessorin  reminded 
her  of  her  promise  to  be  quite  calm,  but 
the  girl  declared  she  could  not,  it  ^ieved 
her  so  to  be  torn  from  this  place,  which  she 
must  leave,  since  she  could  not  be  true  in  it. 
She  would  be  living  falsely,  because  people 
had  not  been  true  to  h6r. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  Frofessorin 
understood  that  Manna  had  known  nothing 
of  what  haid  passed,  and  she  shuddered  at 
what  she  had  done.  She  mourned  over 
having  so  disturbed  Manna's  young  soul, 
saying  that  she  could  never  for^ve  herself 
And  now  Manna  turned,  and  tried  to  calm 
and  console  her  unhappy  companion. 

•'  Believe  me,  pray  believe  me,"  she  crifed, 
holding  up  her  clasped  hands,  '*  only  the 
truth  can  make  us  free,  and  that  is  the 
dreadful  thing,  that  the  park,  and  the 
house,  and  all  the  splendor  are  lies  —  No, 
that  I  did  not  mean  —  but  one  thing  I  beg, 
do  not  repent,  when  you  have  left  me,  that 
you  told  me  what  you  did ;  it  does  not  hurt 
me,  it  helps  me.  Ah,  I  beg — it  helps  me. 
I  had  to  know  it,  and  it  is  well." 

The  Frofessorin  composed  herself,  and  as 
she  praised  Manuals  truthful  impulses,  the 
girl  shook  her  head,  saying :  — 


*•  I  will  not  be  praised,  I  do  not  deserve 
it ;  I  do  not  deserve  the  whole  truth,  for  I 
am  hiding  something  myself." 

The  Frofessorin  felt  what  a  heavy  weight 
she  had  brought  upon  the  child,  and  she  ex* 
plained  to  her  how  the  Superior  had  cured 
ner  troubles,  like  a  physician  who  does  not 
tell  his  patient  all.  Manna  gazed  wonder- 
ingly  at  her,  as  she  said :  — 

**  I  am*^  sorry  that  I  too  have  not  been 
quite  sincere  with  you." 

♦•You  too?" 

•*  Yes,  I  have  not  told  von  that  your 
father  came  here  with  me ;  that  he  is  wait- 
ing for  my  return  on  the  other  shore,  and 
honing  that  you  will  go  home  with  us.*' 

Manna  rose  and  sat  down  again  hastily. 
**  The  father  hides  from  his  child  and  sends 
strangers!"  she  murmured  to  herself. 
•'  Come  with  me  to  the  Superior,"  she  sud- 
denly exclaimed. 

She  seized  the  Frofessorin's  hand,  and 
drew  her  towards  the  convent.  UeimcheQ 
came  towards  them,  crying :  —  • 

•*  No,  Manna,  you  must  not  go  away 
and  leave  me  here  alone." 

•'  Come  with  us,"  answered  Manna,  tak- 
ing the  child  by  the  hand. 

She  went  to  the  Superior  and  asked  per- 
mission to  go  with  Frau  Doumay  to  her 
father,  who  was  waiting  for  her  on  the 
main-land. 

*'  Send  for  him  to  come  here." 

••  No,  I  would  rather  go  to  him." 

Fermission  was  granted.  It  was  difficult 
for  Manna  to  free  herself  from  Ileimchen, 
who  could  be  pacified  only  by  Manna's  sol- 
emn promise  to  return. 

Manna  sat  gazing  into  the  water  wbile 
they  were  in  the  boat.  With  Frau  Dour- 
nay,  she  entered  the  garden  of  the  inn, 
where  they  found  Sonncnkamp  and  Fran- 
ken  sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  arbor. 

"You  are  going  home  with  us?"  cried 
Sonnenkamp  to  his  daughter. 

She  received  his  embrace,  but  did  not 
return  it.  Franken  greeted  Manna  joy- 
fully, and  as  she  extended  her  hand  to  mm, 
said  smilinff :  — 

**  I  haveliardened  my  hand,  but  my  heart 
is  still  sofl,  perhaps  too  soft." 

Manna  cast  down  her  eyes.  There  was 
some  merry  jesting  about  the  manner  in 
which  Franken  had  settled  himself  here  in 
the  neighborhood .  He  descri bed  pleasantly 
how  his  ncTt  h'fe  struck  him ;  there  was  a 
fresh  vigor  in  his  bearing,  and  a  tone  of 
warm  feeling  in  all  his  wonds.  He  saw  widi 
satisfaction  what  impression  his  deportment 
made  upon  Manna,  who  said,  at  last,  thst 
she  believed  she  might  speak  openly  befofe 
this  gentleman  and   lady,   who  were  not 
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really  strangers  though  not  members  of  her 
own  family.  She  was  not  yet  quite  re- 
solved, but  she  felt  a  real  loncing  to  leave 
the  convent  very  soon,  or  stUl  better,  not 
•  to  return  to  it  again,  letting  her  father  or 
the  Professorin  go  over  to  say  good-bye  for 
her. 

**  May  a  friend  say  a  word  about  it  P " 
asked  ^ranken,  as  Sonnenkamp  loudly  ex- 
pressed his  joy. 

Manna  begged  him  to  speak,  and  he  ex- 
plained that,  as  a  friend,  he  would  urge 
ilanna  to  act  propeiiy  and  worthily ;  what- 
ever might  have  passed,  it  was  Manna's 
duty  not  to  break  too  abruptly  the  close 
and  holy  ties  which  had  united  her  with  the 
convent,  and,  above  all,  with  the  Superior ; 
hardness  and  ingratitude  towards  others 
led  a  weight  and  bitterness  in  the  soul.  Uc 
must  believe,  that,  as  Manna  had  entered 
the  convent  from  her  own  wish  and  a  pure 
resolve,  she  would  leave  it  in  all  kindness 
and  friendly  feelinff.  It  seemed  to  him  the 
right  course  that  Manna  should  return  for  a 
t£oTt  time,  to  take  leave  of  her  c*ompanions 
and  the  holy  sisterhood  quietly  and  consid- 
erately. Ue  repeated,  that  thoagli  he  de- 
sired nothing  more  earnestly  than  to  have 
Manna  return  to  the  outer  world  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  as  fully  as  poshible,  still  he 
considered  it  the  duty  of  a  friend  to  save 
from  remorse  and  inward  disquiet  one  to 
whom  he  stood  in  anv  near  relational  There 
was  more  than  excellence,  there  was  a  real 
nobility,  in  Pranken's  manner  as  he  said  all 
this,  and  various  were  the  looks  and 
thoughts  of  the  three  who  were  watching 
him.  9 

Sonnenkamp  was  angry,  and  yet  he  said 
to  himself:  **AAer  all,  aristocratic  blood 
knows  what's  the  proper  thing." 

The  Professorin  believed  that  Pranken 
meant  to  win  Manna  anew  by  these  noble 
sentiments ;  Manna  herself  was  quite  sub- 
dued. 

••  You  are  right,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
extended  her  hand  and  held  Pranken's 
firmly.  '*  You  show  me  what  is  right.  I 
thank  you,  and  will  follow  your  advice." 

Sonnenkamp  was  beside  himself  as  he 
saw  his  dearest  wish  again  disappointed; 
but  still  greater  was  his  astonishment,  when 
the  Professorin  expressed  her  acquiescence. 

After  Manna  had  begged  Pmnken  to 
avoid  any  meeting  with  her  until  she  re- 
turned home,  they  all  walked  down  to  the 
shore,  and  the  two  ladies  returned  to  the 
island. 

Heimchen,  who  had  wept  constantly,  had 
already  been  put  to  bed,  and  was  still 
mourning  that  Manna  had  gone.  Manna 
went  to  her  and  found  her  crying,  and  her 


I  ])illow  wet  with  tears ;  she  dried  her  eyes 
and  talked  to  her  till  she  went  to  sleep ;  and 
while  pacifying  her,  and  promising  all  sorts 
of  good  thmgs,  she  became  calmer  herself. 

CHAPTER  V. 
NIQHT  AND  MORNING  AT  THE  CONVENT. 

Until  it  was  quite  late,  Manna  walked  up 
and  down  the  broad  pathway  on  the  isbnd, 
holding  the  Superior  and  the  Professorin  by 
the  hand.  It  seeiped  to  her,  that  two  lovins 
potencies,  each  of  which  had  its  own  valid 
claim,  were  contending  to  get  possession  of 
her. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  they  came 
upon  the  topic,  but  the  two  ladies  were  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  domnatic  belief.  The 
Professorin  mamtained  tnat  salvability  con- 
sisted in  a  willingness  to  perceive  and  ac- 
knowledge a  wrong  impulse,  an  error,  or  a 
transgression.  The  Superior  agreed  with 
this,  but  showed  that  one  was  always  liable 
to  return  to  a  false  view  in  the  highest 
things,  if  a  fixed  and  unalterable  revealed 
doctrine,  continually  published  anew  through 
some  infallible  medium,  did  not  provide  a 
remedy  against  error ;  otherwise,  one  never 
knew  whether  he  had  not  fallen  into  it  afresh, 
and  can  never  be  freed  from  the  pain  of 
choosing. 

The  Superior  had  always  a  positive  belief 
to  fall  back  upon,  while  the  Professorin  was 
obliged  to  find  some  new  basis  and  reason 
for  every  question  that  came  up,  which 
made  her  appear  unsettled  and  doubtful. 
And  this  apparent  indecision  was  increased 
by  the  feeling  she  had  of  not  being  justified 
in  contending  against  a  faith  so  finn  and  so 
beneficent  in  its  influence.  An  unrest,  like 
that  of  a  spy,  who,  from  the  highest  patri- 
otic motives,  inspects  an  enemy^s  camp, 
characterized  her  whole  manner,  and  she 
blamed  herself  for  having  undertaken  the 
commission.  But  she  was  now  at  the  post, 
and  must  defend  her  views.  Wishing  to 
find  some  impregnable  position,  she  repre- 
sented to  Manna  that  her  father  wanted  to 
organize  a  general  plan  of  systematic  char* 
ity,  and  that  it  would  be  a  noble  vocation 
for  her  to  take  part  in  it.  The  Superior 
waited  for  Manna  to  reply,  and  she  now 
said:  — 

**Myfather^s  donations  do  not  fall  into 
the  right  hands ;  we  can  do  nothing  but  re- 
store the  property  to  him  who  alone  has  the 
right  to  determine  what  use  shall  be  made 
ofit." 

There  was  more  in  Manuals  reply  than 
appeared  on  the  surface. 

The  Professorin  remarked  that  every 
poor  man  was  a  messenger  of  mercy,  and 
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every  one  wbo  needed  help  made  a  demand 
lor  fiacrifices;  that  it  was  not  enoagh  to 
bestow  gifls,  but  one  must  personally  devote 
himself  to  the  distressed.  The  alms  was 
not  the  important  thing,  but  the  pains  which 
one  must  take  on  the  supplicant^s  account. 
How  oflen  a  man,  as  he  goes  alon^  the  street 
in  winter,  well  wrapped  up  in  his  furs,  be- 
stows an-alms  upon  a  poor,  freezing  beggar ! 
For  him  to  unbutton  his  coat,  and  to  look 
for  something  to  give,  is  of  more  account 
than  the  gifl  itself,  at  least  to  the  giver. 

Manna  answered  that  women  could  not 
4o  such  a  work  by  themselves.  The  Supe- 
*  *  rior  joined  in,  saying  that  she  had  advised 
decidedly  against  Manuals  taking  the  veil, 
for  it  was  to  be  feared  that  she  bad  no  true 
vocation  for  it.  Then  she  added  in  a  sharp 
tone  to  the  Professorin :  —  *•  We  arc  wholly 
indifferent  to  the  accusation  of  having  tried 
to  get  possession  of  the  child's  property; 
we  do  not  despise  the  wealth,  we  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  with  it;  but  it  is  the 
child's  soul  that  we  value,  and  we  do  not 
stop  to  inquire  whether  worldlings  believe 
it  or  not." 

The  Professorin  was  glad  to  find  herself 
%t  last  in  the  cell  where  she  was  to  sleep. 
She  had  never  slept  at  a  convent,  and  she 
had  again  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  being 
a  traitress  and  a  spy.  She  said  to  herself 
with  a  smile :  — 

•*  I  am  rejoiced  now  that  I  forgot  Parker's 
book ;  it  would  be  a  fresh  treachery  to  have 
and  to  read  his  words  and  his  thoughts  here 
in  this  house.'' 

She  gave  up  the  purpose  of  exerting  an 
inflaenco  over  Manna,  for  here  were  prior 
experiences  which  were  beyond  her  control, 
and  relations  that  were  involved  in  obscur- 
ity. A  deep  sorrow  preyed  upon  the  child, 
which  coulu  only  be  revealed  at  the  con- 
fessional, and  which  perhaps  there  only  cquld 
£nd  relief. 

The  Professorin  was  deeply  disturbed, 
and  had  troubled  dreams.  She  seemed  to 
he  in  the  midst  of  Wallenstein's  camp,  and 
in  fetters  as  a  spy ;  she  was  being  interro- 
gated by  the  servant  of  the  guard,  when, 
all  of  a  sudden,  he  was  changed  into  Pro- 
fessor Einsiodel,  who  said  to  her :  — 

•'  Bo  not  afraid,  I  have  influence  on  every 
one  here,  I  will  set  you  at  liberty." 

Then  she  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
court-circle,  and  all  were  laughing  at  the 
vivandihre  —  years  ago  when  she  was  a 
young,  frolicsome  girl,  she  had  once  taken 
that  part  —  and  now,  as  she  met  the  glance 
of  her  son,  she  felt  ashamed  of  her  appear- 
ance. 

These  dreams  whirled  through  her  brain  I 


in  strange  confusion.  She  was  rejoiced,  on 
waking,  to  find  that  it  was  all  a  dream. 

The  hour  for  rising  at  the  convent  was  a 
very  early  one,  but  long  before  the  matin 
bell  of  the  church  rang,  the  Professorin  had 
dressed,  and  stood  watching  from  her  c^U 
the  breaking  day.  The  impressions  of  het 
troubled  dreams  faded  like  the  mists  on  the 
river,  which  were  now  struggling  with  tbe 
dawning  light.  She  dwelt  in  imagination 
upon  the  hundreds  of  young  soub  wbo  now 
lay  asleep,  preparing  to  meet  a  peaceful 
future.  She  thought  upon  the  nuns  who 
had  renounced  Ufe,  to  whom  the  day  brouglit 
no  event  of  personal  interest,  nothing  but 
the  uniform  round  of  duty. 

She  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  ventar- 
ing  to  disturb  such  a  life. 

There  may  be  many  incidental  and  casual 
irregularities  here,  she  thought,  but  a  holy 
will  has  authority  over  these  spirits ;  and  at 
this  early  mommg  hour,  a  saying  of  her 
husband's  recurred  to  her:  — 

**  You  can  oppose  an  established  positive 
religion  only  by  having  more  religion  than 
is  embodied  in  it.  The  idea  of  the  pure  is 
persecuted,  hunted  down,  obscured,  in  the 
world ;  and  the  hand  must  be  sure  of  its 
high  consecration,  which  ventures  to  at- 
tack a  sanctuary  of  that  idea." 

The  morning  sun  had  become  lord  over 
the  mist,  shining  brightly  over  river  and 
mountains,  llie  convent  bell  rang,  and  the 
great  house  was  all  astir. 

The  Professorin  went  down,  and  knelt 
behind  a  pilhir ;  the  sisters  and  the  children 
assembled  together. 

Sh0  remained  until  the  morning  service 
had  ended,  and  then  going  into  the  dining- 
hall,  she  begged  Manna  and  the  Superior 
to  permit  her  to  take  leave.  They  accom* 
panied  her  to  the  shore. 

The  Professorin  exhorted  Manna  to  stay 
at  the  convent,  and  devote  herself  to  reflec- 
tion and  pure  thought.  She  spoke  with 
such  earnestness  that  the  Supenor,  taking 
her  by  the  hand,  uttered  in  a  tow  tone  what 
was  evidently  a  prayer. 

The  Professorin  perceived  that  her  old 
friend  was  praying  in  her  behalf.  And  why 
should  there  not  be  just  as  good  grounds 
for  this  form,  as  for  an  inward  thought  and 
wish  for  another,  on  whom  one  would  in- 
voke ever)*  blessing,  unexpressed  in  words  P 
With  a  light  heart,  she  was  set  over  to  tbe 
main-land. 

Sonnenkamp  was  surprised  that  she  did 
not  have  Manna  with  her;  but  she  said,  in 
explanation,  that  she  would  not  interfere 
any  farther  in  this  matter.  She  went  back 
wiUi  Sonnenkamp  to  the  villa.    On  board 
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t^  boat,  she  sketched  out  in  fbll  the  Dlao 
of  an  organised  system  of  charity,  which 
most  be  so  arranged  that  Manna  could  go 
from  one  sanctuary  into  another. 

Sonnenkamp  listened  in  silence,  but  in 
no  pleasant  humor.  The  whole  world 
seemed  to  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
i^inst  him,  to  make  of  him  a  lanotified 
hypocrite. 

I  esterday,  Pranken  had  made  ihe  same 
demand  upon  him,  and  he  had  said  in  reply, 
that  it  was  a  contemptible  thing  for  the 
rery  nobility  to  be  desirous  of  pGtying  the 
hjrpocrite;  but  Pranken  had  insisted  prin- 
eipaUy  upon  the  religious  obligation. 

Sonnenkamp  had  shrugged  his  shoulders, 


for  the  man  kept  his  made  on  eren  when  he 
was  alone  with  him.  He  only  consented  afler 
Pranken  had  added,  that,  by  this  means, 
the  Court  would  not  only  be  justified  in 
conferring  the  title  of  nobility,  but  would, 
feel  bouiul  to  do  it.  Here  now  was  Frau 
Doumay  making  a  similar  demand;  and 
this  was  so  far  good,  that  her  intentions 
were  most  likelr  honest. 

The  journey  home  was  not  very  animated, 
for  they  were  returning  from  a  bootless 
errand.  Sonnenkamp  was  disturbed  be- 
cause he  was  called  upon  to  do  this  and 
that,  and  no  object  had  yet  been  acconn 
plished. 
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CHAPTER  TI. 
THE  FORBIDDEN  FRUIT  IN  EDEN. 

A  8TRANQE  Spirit^  meanwhile,  made  its  ap- 
.p«arance  at  Villa  Eden.  It  was  kept  in  con- 
cealment, and  yet  bad  nothing  spectral ;  it 
was  bright  and  luminous,  and  yet  produced 
a  ffreat  nurly-burly. 

The  morning  after  the  departure  of  Ericas 
mother*  Roland  had  gone  to  the  vine-cov- 
ered cottage,  to  get  a  book  out  of  the  library 
for  Eric.  With  the  simple  desire  of  seeing 
how  it  looked  now  the  Mother  was  away,  he 
had  entered  the  open  door  of  her  room.  An 
open  book  was  lying  upon  the  table,  and  on 
the  fly-leaf  there  was  written  in  English :  To 
my  friend  Doumay  —  Theodore  Parker. 

Roland  was  startled.  This  is  the  man, 
then,  whom  the  Mother  had  spoken  of  as  a 
saint  a  few  days  a^,  and  whom  he  was  to 
get  acquainted  with  by  and  by.  He  took 
the  book  and  secreted  it. 

At  noon,  he  asked  permission  to  go  and 
see  Claus,  and  it  was  given.  Eric  remained 
at  home,  for  he  wanted  to  finish  a  letter  to 
Professor  Einsiedel  that  he  had  begun  some 
time  ago.  But  Roland  did  not  go  to  see 
Claus  ]  he  sat  down  under  the  lofty  willows 
by  the  river-bank,  steadily  reading,  with  oc- 
casional glances  at  the  stream. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  Here  is  a  cham- 
pion, an  inspired  one,  a  God-revering 
champion,  fighting  for  civilization  and 
against  slavery.  He  read  of  a  man,  whose 
name  was  John  Brown,  who  was  hanged 
on  the  gallows  at  Harper^s  Ferrv  for  his 
attempts  to  abolish  siaverv.  He  read 
and  learned  how  Parker  had  prophesied  a 
mighty  struggle ;  and  these  words  fell  into 
the  youth's  soul  like  a  spark  of  fire :  "  All 
the  great  charters  of  humanity  Ate  written 
in  blood." 

He  read  on  and  on,  until  he  could  see 
no  longer  for  the  darkness.  And  now  it 
occurred  lo  him  that  he  had  meant  to  call 
upon  Claus,  and  he  hurried  towards  the  vil- 
lage. 

Eric  met  him  as  he  was  going,  and  was 
very  angry  at  being  deceived. 

**  Where  have  you  been  P  "  asked  Eric. 

**  With  this  man  ;'^  handing  Eric  the  book. 

Roland  had  eaten  forbidden  fruit  from 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  Eric  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  deep  an  impressioot  had 
i)cen  made  upon  the  youth.  A  new  and 
difficult  task  was  before  him,  to.  keep  the 
youth  from  saying  anything  in  his  father^s 
presence. 

"Who  is  Brown P"  inquired  Roland. 
*•  Can  you  tell  me  about  him  P  " 

Eric  told  him.  He  narrated  the  martyr^s 
history,  and  dwelt  with  emphasis    on    the 


fiu;t,  that  even  in  oar  day  life  is  offered  as 
a  sacrifice,  and  that  a  pure  self-surrender 
raises  to  the  sublime  even  the  man  wearing 
a  captain's  gay  uniform  of  the  present  day. 
He  wanted  to  show,  incidentally,  that  the 
costume  of  every  age  and  every  condition 
in  life  could  be  the  symbolic  expression  of 
the  highest  greatness ;  but  Roland  did  not 
go  along  with  him,  and  he  had  the  appar* 
ently  difficult  task  of  justifying,  or,  at  least, 
of  explaining  the  position  of  Sonnenkamp, 
who  had  incontrovertibly  taken  the  oppo- 
site side. 

**  Yes,  yes,'^  exclaimed  Roland ;  **  now  I 
remember  you  said,  when  we  were  with  the 
Russian  at  Wolfsgarten,  'You  could  not 
imagine  that  a  white  boy  and  a  negro  boy 
could  be  comrades.*  Are  you,  too,  a  friend 
of  slavery?" 

Eric  tned  to  explain  his  meaning ;  and, 
while  striving  to  reconcile  the  difference,  he 
was  pleased  to  notice  how  open  the  youth^a 
soul  was  to  every  impression,  and  how  te^ 
naciously  it  clung  to  things  spoken  of  only 
in  a  cursory  and  incidental  way. 

Eric  sat  with  Roland  until  it  was  very 
late ;  he  was  obliged  to  satisfy  his  ingenta- 
ous  mind,  and  this  was  almost  the  hardest 
task  that  had  e^er  been  laid  upon  him.  The 
youth  was  to  be  made  to  perceive  that  there 
was  another  way  of  considering  the  ques- 
tion, one  that  regarded  slavery  as  jusUnabte 
and  a  righteous  necessity ;  he  was  never  to 
let  his  father  know  that  he  considered  him 
in  the  wrong,  and  that  he  had  happened  to 
become  acquainted,  through  the  Professorin, 
with  a  spint  that  ought  not  to  have  been 
conjured  up  in  this  house.  Eric  called  to 
mind  his  mother,  who  had  admonished  him, 
with  reason,  that  he  was  to  adopt  that 
course  of  instruction  for  Roland  which  was 
necessary,  and  not  that  which  the  youth  him- 
self preferred.  Circumstances  now  rendered 
it  necessary  to  follow  only  that  track  which 
the  youth  bad  entered  upon  for  himself.  It 
was  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  he  had  of 
himself  struck  out  the  path;  it  was  just 
what  all  education  proposed :  and  now  was 
he  to  turn  aside  from  this  track,  and  to 
shatter  in  pieces  the  abiding  fundamental 
principle.  Thou  shalt,  and  thou  shalt  not  ? 

"  It  seems  to  me  like  a  dream,"  Robnd 
went  on  to  say;  "  a  great  negro  once  held 
mo  in  his  arms ;  I  remember  distinctly  all 
about  him ;  I  remember  his  woolly  hair,  and 
how  I  pulled  him  by  it ;  his  face  was  smooth, 
without  any  beard  at  all.** 

•*  The  negroes  have  no  growth  of  beard," 
added  Eric,  and  the  youth  continued,  dream- 
ily:  — 

*'I  have  been  carried  by  negroes  — by 
negroes." 
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Re  continued  to  repeat  the  word  in  a 
lower  and  lower  tone,  and  then  became  si- 
lent. Suddenly  he  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow,  and  asked, — 

*'  Are  the  people  who  are  slaves  fond  of 
their  children?  Do  yon  know  any  song 
they  sing?" 

Eric  &Ld  very  little  to  say  in  reply.  Ro- 
land wanted  to  know  how  all  the  ancient 
nations  regarded  slavery.  Eric  could  give 
him  only  a  sup^oial  statement ;  he  pro- 
ceeded to  open  his  letter  to  Professor 
Einsiedel,  ana  requested  that  he  would  tell 
him  what  books  treated  upon  the  subject  of 
akuwerj  amoog  the  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  especially  the  ancient  Grermans. 

When  Roland  was  at  last  ready  to  go  to 
btd,  he  produced  Thomas  k  Kempis,  and 
placed  it  beside  Theodore  Parker. 

**  I  would  like  to  imagine,^  he  said*  '*  how 
they  would  regard  one  another,  if  they  stood 
side  by  side.  I  fancy  Thomas  k  Kempis  to 
be  an  extremely  devout,  refined  monk; 
and  when  I  iou^ne  Theodore  Parker,  I 
think  of  him  as  a  grandson  or  great  grand- 
aoB  of  Benjamin  Franklin." 

Eric  was  more  and  more  amazed,  for  he 
Baw  how  deeply  Roland  had  thought  about 
tfasmboth. 

Thomas  k  Kempis  makes  men  recluses, 
leads  them  continually  into  themselves,  and 
then  above  the  human  world;  Parker  also 
leads  men  into  themselves,  but  afterwards 
Ottt  of  themselves  and  into  the  world 
anmnd  them. 

When  Roland  and  Eric  went,  the  next 

a,  to  post  the  letter  to  Professor  Einsie- 
they  saw  the  boat  coming  up  the  river, 
on  which  were  the  Mother  and  Sonnenkamp. 
Tboy  made  a  signal,  and  repaired  to  the 
landing.  Roland  was  astonished  that  Man- 
na had  not  come  with  them,  for  his  father 
had  promised  to  brin^  her.  Sonnenkamp 
went  on  in  advance  witn  Eric,  and  asked 
after  the  household.  He  seemed  in  a  very 
bid  humor. 

Roland  detained  the  Mother,  and  when 
the  others  were  out  of  hearing,  he  asked 
her:  — 

*'Did  Manna  tell  yon  too  that  she  was 
an  Iphigenia  P  " 

••  No.    What  did  she  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

The  Mother  pressed  her  lips  together; 
she  had  some  idea  of  what  she  meant ;  she 
nadentood'her  lamentation,  and  her  thank- 
fulness to  God,  for  having  called  her  to  en- 
dure the  extreme  of  woe.  She  inquired 
about  the  connection  in  which  the  expres- 
sion had  been  used,  but  Roland  interrupted 


her  by  telling  her  that  he  had  read  the 
book  which  she  bad  forgotten. 

The  Mother  was  startled,  but  felt  more 
at  ease  when  Roland  related  to  her  that 
Eric  had  set  him  right  in  the  matter,  and 
that  he  himself  woidd  be  sure  to  keep  the 
secret. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  deeply  troubled, 
on  reaching  the  villa,  at  having  brought 
hither  a  spirit  which  could  not  dwell  i^der 
the  roof.  The  freedom  of  her  soul  was 
taken  away,  for  that  which  she  had  kept  in 
concealment  had  now  begun  to  exert  an  in- 
fluence openly.  It  was  no  longer  subject 
to  her  control,  and  it  might  suddenly  appear 
in  a  frightful  and  perplexing  form. 

Frau  Ceres  was  sick  again.  Frtiulein 
Perini  could  not  be  spared  a  moment,  and 
sent  her  thanks  for  the  kindly  greeting  of 
the  Professorin  and  Sonnenkamp. 

Like  a  child  who  is  always  bright  and 
cheerful,  always  living  in  the  present  mo- 
ment, disturbed  by  no  confusion,  and  no 
subtleties  of  thought,  —  so  appeared  the 
Major,  and  every  one  took  delight  in  his 
steadfast  and  natural  equability.  He  thougttt 
it  was  well  that  Manna  had  not  returned 
now;  when  the  castle  was  completed,  it 
would  be  just  the  nicest  thing :  out  of  the 
convent  into  the  castle.  He  should  be  glad 
when  they  were  all  together  again;  he 
couldn't  stand  this  everlasting  starting  off 
and  bursting  away  from  each  other  like  a 
bomb-shell ;  there  wasn't  a  better  and  finer 
pUce  than  right  here  in  the  country,  and 
they  couldn't  get  anywhere  more  than  sky, 
and  water,  and  mountains,  and  trees. 

The  Major  cheered 'up  the  company,  who 
were  sitting  at  the  tea-table  in  a  strangely 
absent  mood.  The  Professorin  afterwarda 
accompanied  him  home.  She  sat  talking 
with  iraulein  Milch  until  it  was  quite  late, 
and  appointed  her  as  first  assistant  in  the 
charitable  organization.  She  seemed  ex- 
actly fitted  for  it,  as  she  knew  everybody  and 
everybody's  circumstances.  She  desired 
that,  for  the  first  thing,  a  dozen  sewing 
machines  should  be  distributed  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages ;  she  would  herself  teach 
the  women  and  girls  how  to  use  them. 

The  Major  and  Fitiulein  Milch  accompa- 
nied the  Mother  back  to  the  villa  by  star- 
light. She  was  refreshed  and  strengthened. 
Her  soul  was  peaceful,  and  a  sajnng  of  Groe- 
the's  seemed  to  be  sounding  within  her :  -^ 
**  Thou  canst  not  perceive  what  thou  art  by 
reflection,  but  only  by  seeking  to  perform 
thy  duty." 

She  had  a  work  before  her  that  would 
uplift  her  and  the  whole  neighborhood. 
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OHAPTBKTn. 
A  NBW  DOOR  IN  THE  WALL. 

The  Professor^s  widow  accompanied  the 
Doctor  for  several  days  in  his  professional 
rounds.  'She  obtained  in  this  way,  by  di- 
rect observation,  an  insight  into  the  country 
life. 

81^  laid  before  Sonnenkamp  a  plan  ma- 
tured by  herself  and  Fraulein  M ilcn,  which 
he  very  readily  assented  to,  especially  that 
part  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  sewing 
machines.  Besides  being  an  ^American 
*'  institution,"  this  would  create  a  good  deal 
of  talk.  He  made  a  trip  to  the  capital 
himself,  and  bought  the  machines. 

He  took  great  pleasure  in  hearing  the 
widow  speak  of  the  satisfaction  she  derived 
from  havinff  the  ability  to  do  so  much  good, 
formerly  through  the  Princess,  and  now 
through  Herr  Sonnenkamp. 

'*  How  does  it  happen,*^  he  inquired  of 
her,  *'  that  the  poor,  or  the  comparatively 
poor,  are  united  together  so  mudi  more 
closely  than  the  rich  P  " 

«« I  have  never  reflected  upon  the  matter," 
she  replied  with  an  embarrassed  smile,  '*  but 
if  I  should  now  express  an  opinion  upon  it, 
I  should  say,  that  tne  rich  man  dings  to  his 
property,  and  is  obliged  to  think  of  himself ; 
ne  can^t  do  otherwise.  He  is  not  permitted 
to  survey  the  lot  of  others ;  his  soul,  his 
eye',  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  does  not 
have  the  beseeching  glance  of  him  who  sits 
fbriom  by  the  wayside.  But  the  poor  man 
is  hoping,  waiting;  ho  has  nothing  but  a 
bnndle  in  bis  hands,  or  probably  nothing 
but  his  empty  hands ;  he  is  independent  of 
others,  and  dependent  on  them  too." 

Sonnenkamp  was  very  eloquent  in  praise 
of  this  considerate,  indulgent  view,  as  bo 
termed  it ;  and  the  Professorin  was  delight- 
ed with  the  polite  manner  and  the  delicacy 
of  this  man,  apparently  so  bad  and  selfish. 

•*  Perhaps,"  she  continued,  blushing  deep- 
ly, ••  perhaps  we  mi?ht  take  an  illustration 
m>m  the  animal  world." 

"In  what  way  P" 

She  was  silent,  and  only  replied  after 
Sonnenkamp  had  repeated  the  question : — 

"  I  will  give  you  my  thought,  crude  as  it 
is.  I  was  thinking  of  the  beasts  of  prey 
who  live  singly ;  and  wolves  only  herd  •to- 
gether when  there  is  some  common  booty  to 
be  got,  the  rest  of  the  time,  each  living  by 
himself.  The  herbivorous  animals,  on  the 
contrary,  live  together  in  herds,  and  afford 
a  common  protection." 

She  interrupted  herself  smiling,  and  then 
continued : — 

<«My  wisdom  is  of  yesterday^and  it  is  not 


worth  very  much.  The  field-guard,  dans, 
told  me  that,  in  autumn,  the  biras  which  feed 
upon  grain  assemble  in  flocks,  but  those 
which  live  upon  insects  do  not." 

Sonnenkamp  was  vei^  amiable.  The 
Professorin  aaded  in  continuation : — 

**But  yet  the  granivo reus  birds  are  no 
more  virtuous  than  the  insectivorous ;  each 
kiiid  lives  in  accordance  with  its  own  law/^ 

Sonnenkamp  became  more  and  more 
charmed  with  the  Professorin;  she  spread 
his  table  with  viands  which  could  not  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  and  which  the  gardem 
did  not  supply. 

The  journals,  day  after  day,  now  pvb* 
lished  Herr  Sonnenkamp''s  praiseworthy  etir 
deavors  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
people.  The  Cabinetsii&thin  came,  rad 
congratulated  him  upon  the  excellent  result, 
adding  that,  according  to  a  report  from  her 
husband,  this  noble  deed  of  Herr  Sonaeo* 
kamp  had  been  noticed  in  the  highest  qoar* 
ter. 

Sonnenkamp  was  now  exceedingly  seal- 
ous.  He  was  anxious  that  there  should  be 
no  intermission  in  the  public  notices,  and 
that  something  should  be  said  about  him 
every  day.  Sunken,  however,  who  faftd 
returned  from  his  farming  escapade,  showed 
that  it  would  be  better  to  hold  up  a  little, 
and  then  to  come  down  upon  the  public  irith 
a  fresh  sensation.  He  had  evidently  heasd 
of  the  good  impression  which  the  Frofeas* 
orin  had  made  at  the  convent,  and  of  the 
earnest  exhortation  to  Manna;  and  wben 
Sonnenkamp  unfolded  to  him  his  plan  of 
having  the  Professorin  reside  there  per- 
manently, he  immediately  assented  to  it, 

A  path  was  laid  out  from  the  villa  to  the 
vine-covered  house,  through  the  beautilbl 
meadows  and  along  the  river-bank.  Son- 
nenkamp invited  the  Professorin,  on  a  cer* 
tain  day,  to  accompany  him  into  the  garden, 
and  all  the  family  must  go  with  them. 

A  new  gateway  had  been  made  in  the 
wall  which  surrounded  the  park.  Sonnen- 
kamp said  that  the  Professonn  should  be  the 
first  one  to  pass  through  it.  He  gave  her 
the  key,  and  she  opened  the  gate.  She 
went  through  it  and  along  the  pathway,  f(^- 
lowed  by  the  whole  family,  and  Pninken 
among  them. 

They  proceeded  to  the  vine-covered  cot- 
tage, and  the  Professorin  was  amazed  to 
find  here  all  her  household  furniture,  and 
the  library  of  her  husband  arranged  in  good 
order. 

Aunt  Claudine  was  here  too ;  for  Sonnen* 
kamp  had  contrived  that  she  should  be  re- 
leased from  Clodwjg. 

Sonnenkamp  introduced,  with  a  sort  of 
pride,  his  valet  Joseph,  who  had  made  all 
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these  arrangements,  as  a  natiro  son  of  the 
university. 

The  Frofessorin  expressed  her  thanks  to 
Joseph,  and  shook  hands  with  him. 

Pretty  soon  the  Major  came ;  and  when  the 
Professorin  inquired  after  FrSulein  Milch,  he 
0tammeringly  made  an  apology  in  her  be- 
half. It  was  plainly  wrong  in  his  view,  that 
FrSQlein  Milch  should  so  persistently  refuse 
to  CO  into  society. 

The  Professorin  had  not  recovered  from 
ber  amazement  and  satisfaction  when  Clod- 
wig  and  Bella  arrived.  Provision  had  been 
made  for  a  cheerful  repast  in  the  garden, 
and  Roland  gave  expression  to  the  general 
feelin?,  when  he  said :  — 

"  Now  I  have  a  grandmother  and  an  aunt, 
safe  in  their  nest." 

In  the  evening,  [^"c  received  a  large 
package  of  books  and  a  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor £insiedel,  and  also  a  lai^  sheet  of 
memoranda.  He  commended  Ericas  inten- 
tion of  writing  a  treatise  upon  the  idea  and 
■atore  of  slavery,  as  it  would  prove  a  very 
fertile  theme. 

Eric  put  away  the  books,  for  he  regarded 
it  as  a  fortunate  thing  that  Roland^s 
thooffhts  were  occupied  neither  upon  slavery^ 
nor  ftee  labor,  nor  any  kindred  topic,  but* 
with  something  entirely  different. 

The  son  of  the  Cabinetsrathin,  the  cadet, 
was  now  at  the  newly  acquired  country-seat, 
<m  furlough,  and  he  exhorted  Roland  to  be 
diligent ,  so  as  to  be  able  before  long  to  en- 
ter the  military  school. 

Roland  was  now  wholly  bent  upon  enter- 
ing the  highest  class,  at  the  eariiest  possible 
mommit.  He  spoke  of  it  daily  to  his  father 
and  Pranken.  The  father  one  dat  took  him 
aside  and  said :  — 

"  My  ehild,  it  is  well,  and  I  am  glad 
Utoit  you  are  so  diligent  in  getting  fitted, 
bat  you  will  not  enter — take  notice,  I 
show  my  respect  for  you  by  this  communi- 
eatioti;  I  look  upon  you  as  a  growh-np 
tatd  mature  man." 

He  stopped,  dnd  Roland  asked,  — 

'*«  When  is  it  that  I  am  to  enter  ?  " 

*•  Come  nearer,  and  I  will  whisper  it  to 
on ;  you  are  to  enter  when  you  are  a  no- 


C 


**  I  a  noble  ?  and  you  too  P  " 

*•  Yes,  all  of  us ;  and  for  your  sake  I 
most  become  ennobled,  as  you  will  see  by 
and  br.  Do  you  feel  glad  at  being  made  a 
aeWe'?^ 

••  Do  you  know,  father,  when  I  first  be- 
gan to  respect  nobility  P  " 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  him  inquiringly, 
and  Roland  continued :  — 
.  **  At  the  railroad  station,  where  I  saw  a 
erasy»  drunken   man.    Everybody  showed 


respect  for  him,  because  he  was  a  nobleman, 
a  baron.  It  is*  a  great  thing  to  be  a  noble- 
man." 

Roland  now  gave  an  account  of  the  meet- 
ing on  thp  morning  afler  his  flight,-  and 
Sonnenkamp  was  surprised  at  the  astonish- 
ing effect  produced  upon  him,  and  at  the 
lasting  impression  everything  made.  He 
now  said :  —  * 

•*Give  me  your  hand,  as  a  pledge  that 
you  will  say  nothing  about  this  to  your  mas- 
ter, Eric,  until  I  shall  tell  him  myself.  On 
the  word  of  an  officer." 

After  some  delay  and  deliberation,  Roland 
gave  his  hand. 

His  father  now  proceeded  to  explain  to 
him  how  disa^eable  it  would  be  to  enter 
the  military  school  under  a  citizen^s  name, 
and  while  there  to  be  ennobled. 

Roland  inquired  why  he  was  not  to  say 
anything  about  it  to  Eric. 

His  mther  refused  to  tell  him  why,  de- 
manding unconditional  obedience. 

And  so  Roland  had  now  a  two-fold  secret 
to  keep,  one  from  his  father,  and  the  other 
from  Eric.  The  youth's  soul  was  distressed, 
and  it  found  an  odd  expression  in  the  ques- 
tion he  once  put  to  Eric :  —  * 

'*  Do  the  negroes  in  their  native  land  have 
nobles  too?" 

••There  are  no  nobles  in  their  own 
right,"  .replied  Eric ;  *•  individual  men  be- 
long to  the  nobility  only  when,  and  only  so 
long,  as  others  regard  them  as  such." 

Eric  had  thought  that  Roland's  zeal  for 
the  military  school  had  extluded  all  .his 
former  notions  and  speculations ;  but  he 
now  saw  that  they  were  still  active,  and  had 
become  connected  with  odd  associations, 
which  he  could  not  explain  to  himself  satis- 
factorily. But  he  took  heed  to  make  no 
further  inquiry. 

During  his  furlough,  the  son  of  the  Cabin- 
etsiiithin  was  very  constant  in  attendance 
upon  the  lessons  given  to  Roland,  and  Son- 
nenkamp, having  her  sanction,  proposed 
that  the  young  cadet  should  leave  the 
school  for  a  time,  and  be  instructed  in  com- 
pany with  Roland. 

Roland  was  highly  pleased  with  this  plan, 
but  Eric  objected ;  and  when  Sonnenkamp 
stated  to  him  that  he  had  formerly  desired 
that  Roland  should  have  a  comrade  who 
should  receive  instruction  with  him,  Eric 
found  great  difficulty  in  explaming  to  him 
that  it  was  now  inexpedient ;  that  the  course 
of  instruction  he  had  undertaken  with 
Roland  was  adapted  exclusively  to  him,  and 
that  now  any  comradeship,  and  any  refer- 
ence to  another's  condition  and  progress, 
would  be  only  a  disturbin<^  element. 

Eric,  by  this  means,  alienated  not  only 
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Herr  SoDoenkamp  and  the  CabineUriUhiQ, 
but  also  for  a  time  his  pupil  himself,  who 
was  out  of  humor  and  refractory,  after  the 
cadit  had  returned  to  the  capital. 

CHATTER  ym, 

STEEL-TRAPS  IN  THB  POETS^  GARDEN. 

SoNNENKAMP  prided  himself  in  growing 
the  best  wines ;  but  the  traditional  account 
of  the  joyous  celebration  of  the  harvest- 
home  is  a  mere  fable.  In  the  morning  the 
mists  were  hanging  far  and  wide  over  the 
valleys,  and  in  the  early  evening  they  shut 
out  the  whole  landscape.  The  leaves  bad 
fallen  from  the  trees,  and  the  hoar  frost 

glistened  on  the  bare  twigs,  when  at  last 
le  grapes  were  gathered  and  pressed. 

The  Major  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment,  that  they  should 
omit  firing  their  salute ;  he  took  extreme 
satisfaction  in  his  two  comrades,  Eric  and 
Roland,  who  fired  at  his  word  of  command, 
so  that  the  three  reports  sounded  as  one. 
But  this  was  the  whole  celebration  of  the 
^  merry  harvest-home. 

Fires  had  been  already  made  at  the  villa, 
and  Sonnenkaaip^s  pride  in  each  stove  hav- 
ing its  own  chimney  was  shown  to  be  well 
founded.  But  it  was  a  truly  festive  occa- 
sion when  the  Professorin  had  a  fire  kindled 
for  the  first  time  in  her  sitting-room.  She 
had  invited  Eric  and  Rohind  to  be  present, 
and  Fraulein  Milch  happened  to  be  there. 
And  as  thej  sat  together  before  the  open 
fire-place,  in  serene  and  homelike  content, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  precisely  what  it 
was  that  made  them  so  cheery  and  peaceful. 

The  Mother  exhorted  Eric  to  resume  his 
habit  of  reading  aloud,  in  the  cosy  winter 
evenings,  some  great  poems,  and  he  prom- 
ised to  do  so.  He  felt  that  he  must  make 
some  extra  effort  to  dispel  the  coldness  pro- 
duced by  his  refusal  to  receive  as  a  pupil 
the  son  of  the  Cabinetsrathin. 

Sonnenkamp,  who  had  an  e.^tensive  hunt- 
ing-park, sent  out  cards  inviting  some  per- 
sons of  the  best  society  to  a  hunting-party. 
Invitations  also  came  from  the  neighbors, 
and  Eric  was  able  to  be  present  with  Ro- 
land at  a  great  hunting-party  as  oden  as 
once  a  week. 

Roland  was  proud  of  his  father^s  skill  in 
the  chase;  he  was  re^rded  by, all  as  the 
leader,  and  the  whofe  company  listened 
with  pleasure  to  his  accounts*  of  grand  hunts 
in  America.  He  had  even  made  a  short 
excursion  to  Algiers,  and  there  shot  a  lion, 
whose  skin  was  now  under  his  writinff-table ; 
it  was  meant  for  a  sleiffh-robe,  but  here  in 
the  country,  a  merry  ueigh-ride  was  a  rare 
thing. 


The  'supper  afler  the  chase,  in  a  Urgja 
apartment  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  was 
always  of  the  merriest  sort.  The  Major 
was  here  in  his  element,  and  ofiiciated  as 
lord  of  the  castle ;  he  spoke  of  the  evenings 
which  Eric  enlivened  at  Villa  Eden  by 
reading  the  ancient  and  modem  dramas ;  be 
never  knew  before  that  there  were  so  inan^ 
fine  things  in  the  worid,  and  that  one  indi- 
vidual man  could  make  everything  so  plain 
merely  by  bis  voice. 

Eric  liad  read  aloud  almost  without  ex- 
ception one  evening  every  week.  The  im^ 
pression  made  upon  the  hearers  was  various. 
The  Major  always  sat  with  his  hands  de- 
voutly folded ;  Frau  Ceres  reclined  in  ber 
easy-chair,  occasionally  opening  her  ey^ 
to  show  that  she  was  not  asleep ;  Frauleiii 
Perini  was  employed  with  some  hand-woark, 
which  she  prosecute(f  steadily,  exhibiting^ 
no  emotion ;  the  Mother  and  the  Aunt  saft 
there  quietly ;  Sonnenkamp  had  a  standing 
request  that  they  would  excuse  his  rudeness. 
Turning  to  Roland,  he  said  good-humored* 

'*  Don^t  get  this  bad  habit — don^t  get  in 
the  way  of  having  a  stick  in  /our  hand  to 
whitUe." 

'  And  so  he  sat  and  whittled  away,  oooik 
sionally  looking  up  with  a  fixed  stare,  hold- 
ing the  knife  in  his  right  hand  and  the 
piece  of  wood  in  his  lefl;  then  he  would 
resume  his  whittling. 

Roland  always  seated  himself  opposite 
the  reader,  so  that  Eric  must  look  him  in 
the  face.  Often,  until  it  was  very  late, 
Roland  would  talk  with  Eric  about  the 
wonderful  things  he  had  been  listening  to. 

Eric  had  been  reading  Macbeth,  and  he 
was  glad  to  hear  Roland  say,  -^ 

**This  Lady  Macbeth  could  easily  ^ 
transformed  into  a  witch,  like  one  of  those 
who  came  in  at  the  beginning.^* 

Another  time,  when  Eric  had  been  read- 
ing Hamlet,  he  was  not  a  little-  surprised  at 
hearing  Roland  say  to  him  in  the  evening, 
before  going  to  bed,  — 

**  Strange  I  Hamlet,  in  that  soliloqny* 
speaks  of  no  one  returning  from  the  other 
world,  when,  only  a  short  time  before,  the 
spirit  of  his  father  had  appeared,  and  he 
appears  again  afterwards.^^ 

One  evening,  afler  Eric  had  read  Goethe^s 
Iphigenia,  Roland  said,  — 

**  I  can't  make  out  at  all  why  Manna  said 
once  that  she  was  Iphigenia.  If  she  were 
Iphigenia,  I  shonld  be  Orestes.  I,  Orestes  P 
I?  Why  was  it?  Do  yon  ondentaad 
Manuals  meaning  ?  ^ 

Eric  said  no. 

One  evening  when  the  Phvsician  and  tbe 
Priest  were  present,  Sonnenkamp  reqneslsd 
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Eric  to  read  aload  Shakespeare^s  Othello. 
Eric  looked  at  Roland.  Will  not  Roland 
bo  stirred  v^p  to  fresh  questioning  concern- 
ing the  negroes  ?  Ue  had  no  reason  he 
Qould  asaiipi  for  declining,  and  he  could 
oontrtTe  no  excuse  for  sending  Roland 
away. 

Enc  commenced  reading.  The  fulness 
and  flexibility  of  his  voice  gave  Uie  requi- 
site expression  to  each  chwuiter,  and  he 
preserved  the  proper  distinction  between 
FeodtDg  and  theatrical  presentation.  He 
brought  out  no  strong  colors;  it  was  an 
artiatio  embodiment  that  allowed  the  out- 
lines  of  form  to  appear,  but  gave  no  color- 
ing ;  it  was  not  an  imitation  of  life,  but  a 
aimple  outline  drawing  of  the  general  feat- 
ims,  softened  but  sufficiently  defined.    ^ 

The  Doctor  nodded  to  the  Mother,  as 
mnch  as  to  say  that  Ericas  interpretation 
was  very  pleasant. 

.  For  the  first  time,  Frau  Ceres  listened 
with  eager  attention,  without  leaning  back 
onee  during  the  whole  evening;  sl^  con- 
tinned  bent  forward,  and  her  countenance 
wore  an  nnnsual  expression. 

Eric  read  ^n  continuously,  and  when  he 
was  giving  the  close  of  Othello^s  sorrowful 
oonfession  of  guilt,  in  a  voice  struggling 
with  tears,  like  one  resisting  the  inclination 
to  weep,  great  tears  ran  down  over  the  pale 
(kee  oiFra.\x  Ceres. 

The  piece  was  ended. 

Frao  Ceres  rose  quickly,  and  requested 
the  Mother  to  accompany  her  to  her  cham- 

Franlein  Perini.and  the  rest  of  the  ladies 
went  awajT  at  the  same  time.  The  men 
were  standing  up,  and  only  Roland  remained 
■itting,  as  if  spell-bound  to  the  chair. 

Olancing  towards  the  Doctor,  the  Major 


'*  Isn't  this  a  really  wonderful  man  ?  " 

The  Doctor  nodded. 

The  Priest  had  his  hands  folded  together ; 
Sottaenkamp  surveyed  his  whittllngs,  pUc- 
ing  them  in  a  little  pile  toother,  just  as  if 
they  had  been  gold-shavmgs,  and  even 
faeiiding  down  to  pick  up  some  that  had 
faUen  upon  the  floor.  Now  he  strai^tened 
huBself  up  and  asked  Eric,  — 

**  What  do  you  think  of  Desdemona's 
gniitP" 

'*  Guilt  and  innocence,^^  replied  Eric,  '*  are 
not  positive  natural  conceptions ;  Uiey  are 
the  result  of  the  social  and  mond  laws  of 
faunaantty.    Nature  deals  only  with  the  free 

Sj  of  forces,  and  Shakespeare^s  plays  ex- 
it to  us  only  this  free  play  of  natural  im- 
pulses in  men  and  women.^* 

^^That^s  true,^  interrupted  the  priest. 
'*  In  this  work  there's  nothmg  said  about  re- 


ligion, for  religion  would  necessarily  so(Wb« 
ameliorate,  and  rule  over  the  savage  naturest 
conducting  themselves  just  like  natural 
forces,  or  rather  would  bnng  them  into  sub- 
jection to  the  higher  revealed  laws.'' 

'*  Fine,  very  fine,"  said  Sonnenkamp, 
who  was  quite  pale ;  *'  but  permit  me  to  ask 
the  Captain  to  give  me  an  answer  to  my 
question." 

**  I  can  answer  your  first  question,"  Erie 
rejoined,  '*  only  in  the  words  of  our  greatest 
writer  on  sssthetics :  The  poet  would  char- 
acterize a  lion,  and,  in  onler  to  do  it,  he 
must  represent  him  as  tearing  in  pieces  a 
lamb.  The  guilt  of  the  lamb  does  not  come 
into  question  at  all.-  The  lion  must  act  in 
accordance  with  his  nature.  But  I  think 
that  the  deep  tragedy  of  this  drama  liea 
hidden." 

*'  And  what  do  you  think  it  b  P  " 

**  This  maiden,  Desdemona,  without  moth- 
er, brother,  or  sister,  grown  up  from  child- 
hood amons;  men,  might  love  a  heto,  whose 
lyric,  childlike  nature,  craving  love  and  cling- 
ing fast  to  her,  would  make  him  crouch  like 
a  tamed  lion  at  her  feet.  This  submissive 
strength,  renouncing  no  element  of  its  wild 
energy,  but,  as  it  were,  purified  and  exalted, 
opens  the  well-spring  of  that  love  which 
covers  everything  else  with  oblivion,  over- 
comes the  diflerence  of  race,  and  washes 
clean  out  the  black  color  of  the  skin. 

*'When  Othello  kissed  her  for  the  first 
time,  she  closed  her  eves,  and  he  kissed 
her  on  the  eyes ;  and  her  eves  are  closed 
not  for  one  instant  merelv,  but  for  a  long 
period.  But  an  unparallelled  horror,  a  wild 
insanity,  would  be  the  result  of  this  shutting 
of  the  eyes  when  Desdemona  should  hold 
in  her  arms  a  child,  who  should  appear,  in 
its  whole  exterior,  strange,  abhorrent  to  her, 
like  some  creature  that  did  not  belong  to 
the  human  race.  Out  from  her  heart, 
crushed  and  trampled  under  foot,  there 
must  have  come  a  shriek  of  agony.  A  child 
upon  her  breast,  a  creature  so  unlike  her- 
self! That  look,  which  Hegel  describes  as 
the  highest  of  all  that  the  eye  can  express, 
the  first  look  of  the  mother  upon  the  child, 
that  first  mother's  look  must  have  killed 
Desdemona,  or  made  her  raving  mad." 

Sonnenkamp,  who  had  all  the  time  been 
rapidly  shifting  the  whittlings  about  with 
his  fingers,  now  threw  them  all  upon  the 
floor  in  a  heap,  and  went  up  to  Eric,  hold- 
ing both  hands  stretched  out  at  length. 
Ills  huge  frame  trembled  with  emotion,  as 
he  cried  out :  — 

'*  You  are  a  free  man,  a  freethinker ;  voa 
are  not  to  be  humbugged.  You  are  the  nrst 
one  that  ever  gave  me  a  reasonable  expla- 
nation of  this  antipathy.    Yes,  it's  so.  The 
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instinct  of  tbe  poet  is  wonderfully  pro{)hetic. 
'  Against  all  rules  of  nature ! '  rbis  is  the 
expression  of  Desdemona^s  father,  and  this 
is  the  whole  solution  of  the  problem.  On 
this  expression  the  whole  turns,  and  every 
part  is  in  harmony  with  it.  The  result 
must  be,  as  it  is,  a  product  of  nature.  It^s 
against  nature ! "" 

The  men  who  were  present  had  never  be- 
fore hoard  Sonnenkamp  speak  in  this  way, 
and  Roland,  who  had  been  staring  fixedly 
before  him,  looked  up  as  if  he  must  con- 
yince  himself  that  it  was  really  his  father 
who  was  speaking.  In  an  exultant  tone, 
for  he  observed  the  effect  produced  upon 
them  all,  he  continued :  — 

'*  Marriage  —  marriage !  The  Romans 
tmderstood  what  was  meant  by  that.  Where 
marriage  is  in  violation  of  nature^s  laws, 
there  can  be  no  talk  of  rights  of  humanity, 
equality  of  rights.  Apes,  with  all  their 
boasted  reason,  nothing  but  apes,  are  these 
silly  preachers  of  humanity,  who  build  up 
their  theories  and  universal  crotchets,  with- 
out looking  at  the  facts,  and  know  really 
nothing  of  these  brutes  endowed  with 
speech,  who  are  not  human  beings,  but 
everlastingly  apish  and  malicious !  Ho,  ho ! 
thou  noble  friend  of  humanity!"  he  ex- 
claimed, striding  up  and  down  the  room, 
**  Marry  thy  daughter  to  a  nigger,  do  that! 
do  that!  Be  in  terror,  every  moment,  that 
be  will  tear  her  limb  from  joint.  Hug  a 
black  grandchild !  do  that,  noble  friend  of 
humanity !  then  come  to  me  and  harangue 
about  the  equality  of  the  black  and  the 
white  race ! " 

Sonnenkamp  had  clenched  his  fists,  as  if 
he  were  clutching  an  antagonist  by  the 
throat;  his  eyes  flashed,  his  lips  opened, 
and  his  jaws  snapped  together  like  a  tiger 
leaping  upon  his  prey.  He  now  suddenly 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  as  if  making 
a  powerful  eflEbrt  to  hold  himself  in  control. 

**  You,  Herr  Captain,  and  the  poet,  have 
taken  me  somewhat  by  surprise,^'  he  said, 
with  a  constrained  smile ;  and  then  he  again 
repeated  that  Eric  had  gone  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.  That  a  white  girl  could  not 
become  the  wife  of  a  nigger  was  no  preju- 
dice, but  a  law  of  nature. 

**  I  thank  you,"  he  said  in  conclusion, 
turning  once  more  towards  Eric;  **you 
have  given  me  a  great  deal  to  think  about.*' 

The  men  look^  at  each  other  in  aston- 
ishment, and  the  Doctor  added,  in  a 
timid  way  very  foreign  from  his  usual  man- 
ner, that  he  must  give  his  assent  to  this  on 
physiological  grounds,  for  it  was  a  well- 
xnown  fact  that  mixed  races,  in  the  third 
generation,  became  sterile.    A  separation 


of  the  races,  however,  does  not  exclude  hu- 
man rights,  any  more  than  it  excluded  hu- 
man duties ;  and  religion  laid  them  upon  all 
alike. 

While  saying  this  he  turned  towards  the 
Priest,  who  felt  himself  called  upon  to  state 
that  thp  negroes  were  susceptible  of  relig- 
ious conviction,  and  capable  of  receiving 
relimous  instruction,  and  that  this  secured 
to  them  the  full  rishts  of  men. 

**  Indeed !  "  exclaimed  Sonnenkamp.  "  It 
that  the  fact  P  Why  then  did  not  the  Charch 
ordain  the  removal  of  slavery  P  ** 

**  Because  the  Church,"  replied  the 
Priest  quietly,  ''has  nothing  to  do  with 
ordaining  anything  of  the  kind.  Tbe 
Church  directs  itself  to  the  human  soul, 
an^l  prepares  it  for  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
In  what  social  condition  the  body  of  man, 
the  outside  covering  of  this  soul,  may  be, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  ordaining  or 
determining.  Keither  slavery  nor  freedom 
is  a  hindrance  to  the  divine  life.  Our  Lord 
-and  Master  called  tbe  souls  of  the  Jews  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  whilst 
they  were  Roman  citizens,  and  under  sub- 
jection. He  called  all  nationfi  through  his 
apostles,  and  did  not  stop  to  Ask  about 
their  political  condition  and  constitution. 
Our  kingdom  is  the  kingdom  of  souls,  wbidi 
are  one  and  the  same,  whether  they  live  in 
a  republic  or  under  a  tyranny,  whether 
their  bodies  are  white  or  black.  We  are 
glad  to  have  the  body  free,  but  it  is  not 
our  work  to  make  it  so.^ 

"  Theodore  Parker  takes  a  differeni 
view,''  Roland  suddenly  exclaimed.    , 

As  if  a  bullet  had  whistled  close  to  hii 
ears,  Sonnenkamp  cried,  — 

"  WhatP  Where  did  you  find  out  about 
that  manP  Who  told  you  about  himP 
How's  this?" 

Roland  trembled  all  over,  for  his  fiither 
seized  him  by  his  shoulders  and  shook 
him. 

"Father!''  he  cried  out  in  a  manly 
voice,  "  I  have  a  free  soul  too !  I  am 
your  son,  but  my  soul  is  free ! " 

All  were  amazed.  Nothing  more  would 
be  said  about  his  voice  changing. 

Sonnenkamp  let  go  his  hold,  his  breast 
heaving  up  and  down  as  he  panted  violently 
for  breath.     Suddenly  he  exclaimed,  — 

'*  I  am  very  glad,  my  son;  that's  noble, 
that's  grand.  You  are  real  young  America 
It's  right  I  fine !  splendid !  " 

They  were  struck  with  fresh  amazement. 
This  sudden  change  of  mood  in  Sonnen- 
kamp took  all  present  by  surprise.  But  he 
went  on  in  a  mild  tone,  — 

"I  am  glad  that  you  were  not  to  be 
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lightened.  You  have  good  pluck  —  it^s  b\\ 
light.  Now  tell  me  where  you  found  out 
about  Parker?'' 

Roland  gave  a  true  account  of  matters, 
except  that  he  said  nothing  about  Parker's 
name  having  been  mentioned  by  the  Profes- 
Borin  when  they  were  making  their  calls 
in  the  town. 

••Why  didn't  you  speak  of  it  to  meP" 
asked  his  father. 

•*  I  can  keep  a  secret,''  replied  Roland. 
**  YouVe  testea  me  yourself  on  that  score." 

•'That's  true,  my  son;  you  have  justi- 
fied my  confidence." 

•*  We  ought  to  have  gone  home  a  long 
time  ago,"  said  the  Major,  and  this  was  the 
A2tiai  for  the  company  to  break  up. 

The  Major  had  never  felt  his  heart  beat 
•o  violently,  never  when  stationed  on  some 
exposed  outpost,  never  even  in  battle,  as 
during  the  reading ;  and  yet  it  beat  worse, 
after  the  conversation  had  taken  so  threat- 
ening a  turn. 

Ue  kept  shaking  his  big  head,  and 
stretching  out  with  his  hands  in  the  air  dep- 
recatingly  and  beseechingly,  as  if  he  would 
•ay,  — 

•*  For  heaven's  sake,  drop  this  talk !  It^s 
not  good,  'twill  only  do  harm ! " 

Then  he  took  another  look  at  Sonnen- 
kamp,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders.  **  What 
does  the  man  mean,"  he  thought,  ••  by  talking 
to  us  in  this  style!  We  wouldn't  put  a 
hair  in  his  path;  what's  the  use  of  stirring 
us  np  in  this  matter!  Oh,  Fiilulein  Milch 
had  the  right  of  it,  when  she  urged  him  to 
stiur  at  home  to-day. 

How  comfortable  it  would  be  to  be  sitting 
in  the  arm-chair,  in  which  Laadi  is  now 
Ijiing  I  And  one  might  have  been  asleep 
two  hours  ago,  and  now  it  will  bo  midnight* 
before  one  gets  home !  And  there's  Frau; 
lein  Milch  sitting  up,  and  sitting  up,  till  he 
comes  in.  It  was  like  being  saved,  when 
he  took  out  his  watch,  and  could  say  how 
late  it  was. 

Thd  Professorin  came  back  at  this  mo- 
Ment,  and  told  Roland  that  his  mother  wished 
to  see  him.     Roland  went  to  her. 

Eric  accompanied  his  mother  and  the  rest, 
as  they  set  out  for  home  through  the 
snowy  night. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  BIRD  OF  mOHT   IS  SHOT. 

£ric  walked  in  silence  with  the  ladies. 
The  Mother  spoke  first,  saying,  — 

••  I  am  glad  that  here,  again,  I  have  words 
of  your  father's  to  support  me.  Nothing 
18  more  weakening  and  more  to  be  avoided 
than    repentance,"    he    often    said;    the 


acknowledgment  that  we  have  made  a  mis- 
take roust  come,  quick  and  sharp,  but  then  we 
must  reconcile  ourselves  to  circumstances. 
I  have  deeply  repented  no  matter  how  much 
good  I  may  do,  that  I  have  bound  myself 
to  this  family  so  firmly  that  any  drawing 
back  or  loosening  of  the  ties  is  extremely 
difficult.  But  now  that  it  is  done,  we  must 
endeavor  to  make  everything  turn  out  for. 
the  best." 

The  Aunt,  who  spoke  but  little,  added 
how  painful  it  was  that  people  oVer  whose 
lives  hung  some  dark  crime  were  banished, 
as  it  were,  from  the  kingdom  of  the  spirit, 
and  must  meet  everywhere  with  terrible 
reminders. 

They  went  on  again  for  a  while  in  silence. 
High  above,  from  the  mountain  crest,  they 
heard  the  screech-owl,  the  harbinger  of 
extreme  cold,  uttering  his  dreadful  cry, 
which  rose  and  died  away  with  a  mingled 
tone  of  lamentation  and  of  triumph.  Th^ 
party  stood  still. 

••Ah,"  said  Eric,  ••what  trouble  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  has  taken  to  destroy  all  the 
owls  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  he  cannot  do 
it." 

They  walked  on  once  more  without 
speaking.  Everything  seems  a  sign  and  a 
portent  to  an  excited  mood.  Hardly  breath- 
ing the  words  aloud,  the  mother  said  that 
Frau  Ceres'  emotion  was  incomprehensible. 
She  had  thrown  herself  on  her  neck,  sobbing 
and  weeping. 

*•  I  do  not  know  how  to  explain  it,"  she 
continued;  ••'there  is  some  deep  mystery 
here,  and  it  troubles  me." 

Eric  told  them  of  what  had  passed  among 
the  men,  and  how  Roland,  to  his  alarm,  had 
spoken  of  Parker.  It  was  plain  that  Son- 
nenkamp wished  to  erect  into  a  moral  sys- 
tem the  existing  relations  of  slaver3\ 

•*  Nothing  more  natural,"  answered  the 
Mother.  •*  Whoever  stands  in  such  rela- 
tions all  his  life  long,  must  make  something 
for  himself  which  he  calls  moral  principle.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  of  your  father  again; 
he  has  shown  me  a  thousand  times  how 
people  cannot  bear  to  confess  to  themselves 
that  their  life  and  actions  are  bad ;  they  feel 
obliged  to  prop  them- up  with  good  princi- 
ples. Yet,  as  I  said,  we  must  be  quiet,  we 
have  one  good  young  spirit  to  be  led  to 
noble  ends ;  that  is  our  part.  Whence  it 
sprang,  or  through  what  past  life  it  may 
have  come  to  us,  is  not  for  us  to  dctennine. 
The  past  is  our  fate,  the  present,  our  duty. 
There's  another  saying  of  your  father's ;  and 
now  good-night." 

With  a  more  composed  mind,  Eric  re- 
turned to  the  villa.  The  owl  had  flown 
from  the  mountain,  and  was  bow  perched 
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on  the  top  of  a  tree  in  the  park,  boldly 
tending  u>rtli  its  cry  into  the  air.  Erie 
heard  it,  and  Sonnenkamp  heard  it  in  the 
ante-room  of  his  wife^s  chamber.  There 
mnst  he,  the  father  and  husband,  wait  till 
lus  son  came  out,  admittance  having  been 
refused  him  while  his  wife  spoke  to  £k>land. 
At  last  the  boy  came  out,  and  his  father 
asked  him  what  his  mother  had  said :  he  had 
never  done  so  before,  but  now  he  felt  ob- 
liged to  do  it. 

Roland  answered  that  she  had  really  said 
almost  nothing;  she  had  only  kissed  him, 
and  cried,  and  then  asked  him  to  hold  her 
hand  till  she  went  to  sleep,  and  now  she  was 
sleeping  quietly. 

"Give  me  Parker's  book,^  said  Sonnen- 
kamp. 

••1  haven't  got  it  now;  the  Professorin 
took  it  away  from  me,  and  blamed  me  very 
much  for  having  read  it  secretly,  and  before 
I  was  old  enough.'* 

**Give  my  regards  to  Herr  Eric;  you 
have  a  better  teacher  than  I  thought,''  said 
the  father. 

Roland  went  to  Eric's  room,  but  he  had 
not  yet  returned. 

The  owl's  cry  was  heard  again  from  the 
tree-top  in  the  park.  Roland  put  out 
the  light,  opened  the  window,  took  his  rifle 
from  the  wall,  fired,  and  the  owl  fell  from  the 
tree.  Roland  ran  down  stairs,  met  Eric, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  hit  the  bird ;  he 
then  hurried  into  the  park  and  brought  the 
creature  in. 

The  whole  house  was  in' alarm.  Frau 
Ceres  was  awakened,  and  her  first  cry  was : 

'*  Has  he  killed  himself?" 

Sonnenkamp  and  Roland  had  to  go  to  her 
room  again,  to  show  that  they  were  alive. 
Roland  took  the  dead  owl  with  him,  but  his 
mother  would  not  look  at  it,  and  only  com- 
plained of  having  been  deprived  of  her  sleep. 

The  father  and  the  son  withdrew,  and 
Sonnenkamp  praised  Roland  for  having 
brought  down  the  bird  so  promptly  and 
boldfy. 

Eric  went  back  to  his  mother,  who  must 
also  have  been  awakened  by  the  shot,  and 
he  found  her  still  awake ;  she  too  had  ibared 
that  it  had  been  some*  suicidal  shot. 

The  whole  house  was  in  a  commotion,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  it  could  be  restored 
to  quiet. 

In  his  pride  at  having  shot  the  owl,  Ro- 
land forgot  everything  else,  and  went  con- 
tentedly to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

But  above  in  the  castle,  and  below  in 
Sonnenkamp's  work-room,  lights  burned 
late.  Eric  sat  gazing  at  the  flame,  and 
stranse  forms  moved  confusedly  through 
his  mind.    There  was  Shakespeare's  play, 


there  were  all  the  people  who  had  listened  * 
to  it ;  but  more  than  all  he  tried  to  enter 
into  Roland's  mind  ;  and  it  seemed  a  fortu- 
nate thing  to  him,  that  the  boy's  love  of 
sport  had  driven  away  all  wondering  spec- 
ulation from  his  mind.  Action,  action  atone 
makes  free.  Where  is  it,  the  great  all-lib- 
erating power?  It  does  not  show  itself. 
Independent  of  our  will,  and  of  reflection, 
there  is  a  great  power  in  the  Past  and  in  the 
view  of  Grod  working  in  it,  which  alone  can 
bring  forth  the  dec^.  The  deed  is  not 
ours,  but  to  be  armed  and  ready  is  in  our 
power. 

At  last  Eric  found  rest. 

Sonnenkamp  paced  up  and  down  his  great 
room  like  a  prisoner.  The  lion's  skin  with 
the  stuffed  head  lay  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
eyes  stared  at  him,  till  he  covered  the  head 
with  a  part  of  the  skin.  He  asked  himself 
again  and  again  what  he  ought  to  do.  Thla 
Herr  Eric  was  teaching  his  son  to  oppose 
him,  and  the  Mother,  who  was  always  re- 
galing them  with  sayings  of  her  husband, 
preserved  in  spirit,  forever  calling  up,  as 
Pranken  says,  her  husband's  wandering 
ghost,  the  departed  Professor  Hamlet  —  no, 
she  was  a  noble  woman. 

But  why  had  he  taken  upon  his  shoulders 
this  beggarly  family,  so  puffed  up  with  their 
own  ideas  ?  He  could  not  shake  theux  off, 
without  attracting  attention.  No,  he  would 
make  use  of  them,  and  then  throw  them 
away.  " 

At  last,  a  happy  resolution  quieted  him. 
We  must  have  new  surroundings,  new  di- 
versions ;  and  then,  straight  to  the  goal ! 
The  day  after  to-morrow  will  be  New  xear's 
day.  On  New  Year's  day  we  will  go  to  the 
capital.  With  this  thought  Sonnenkamp 
also  found  rest  at  last. 

CHATTER    X. 
PLAYING  COURT. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  Roland 
wanted  to  carry  the  owl,  which  uiy  frozen 
outside  his  window,  to  Glaus,  who  knew 
how  to  stuff  birds. 

All  the  events  of  the  past  day  seemed  to 
have  vanished  from  his  mind,  leaving  no 
trace,  in  the  joy  he  felt  in  his  splendid  shot. 

**Stop!"  cried  Roland  suddenly,  as  he 
was  stretching  out  the  owl's  wings,  '•  stop; 
I've  just  thought  of  what  a  man  said  to  me 
in  my  dreams;  he  looked  like  Benjamin 
Franklin,  but  he  was  thinner.  I  dreamed 
that  I  was  going,  to  battle ;  the  music  was 
making  a  great  noise,  discordant,  and  bro- 
ken by  shouts,  and  every  now  and  then  the 
man  said :  *•  A  good  name  —  a  good  name" 
—  and  then  there  suddenly  appeared  thoa- 
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sands  of  black  heads,  nothing   but   black 
heads,  a  perfect  sea  of  them ;  and  they  all 
M     enashed  their  teeth,  and  I  woke  up  in  dread- 
ral  a^ony.** 

£nc  could  not  answer,  and  Roland  went 
on: — 

"  To-day  is  the  last  day  of  the  year^  we 
ought  to  enter  upon  a  wholly  new  world  to- 
morrow ;  I  don^t  know  why,  but  I  long  to 
hare  it  so.*' 

Eric  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  brow, 
which  was  feverishly  hot. 

Roland  was  summoned  to  his  mother,  who 
wanted  him ;  Eric  watched  him  thoughtfully 
aa  he  went ;  he  felt  also  that  a  new  page  was 
to  be  tufned,  without  knowing  what  it  was 
to  be.  He  looked  towards  the  door,  for  he 
expected  that  Sonnenkamp  would  send  for 
him.  The  man  had  shown  on  the  previous 
day  such  new  and  strange  moods  that  an 
explanation  was  necessary.  What  would  it 
ber  This  could  not  be  guessed.  As  if  in 
a  vision,  Eric  saw  Sonnenkamp  in  his  own 
room,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement, 
sometimes  bursting  out  violently,  then  calm- 
ing himself  again.  He  heard  the  steps  of 
'  two  people  approach  his  room.  Roland  en- 
tered, holding  his  father^s  band. 

••  Mother  is  asleep  again,''  he  said,  •*  but 
there  is  some  news.  Eric,  we  are  going  to 
the  capital  together,  to  stay  all  winter." 

••  Yes,  I  have  decided  upon  it,"  said  Son- 
nenkamp, in  confirmation,  afler  saying  good- 
morning  to  Eric,  '*  and  I  hope  that  your 
mother  will  go  with  us." 

With  calm  deliberation,  he  went  on  to  say 
that  gay  society  would  be  good  for  all  of 
tliem,  ailer  the  loneliness  of  their  retired  life 
in  the  country ;  and,  with  a  watchful  look 
at  Eric,  he  added :  — 

^  **  We  shall  meet  your  friend  Clodwig,  and 
his  charming  wife,  at  the  capital." 

Eric  looked  at  him  calmly,  and  said  that 
he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  meet  all 
of  Herr  Sonnenkamp's  social  aoquaintances. 

•*  I  have  thought  much  about  last  even- 
ings" begad  Sonnenkamp,  seating  himself 
near  Eric.  '*  You  are  a  learned  and  also  a 
bold  man." 

His  manner  was  extremely  polite,  almost 
affectionate,  for  he  was  inwardly  happy 
when  he  could  play  the  hypocrite ;  when- 
ever he  could  make  fools  of  all  around  him, 
be  felt  an  elevating  and  sustaining  sat- 
isfiustion.  He  was  in  such  good  humor 
that  he  said  to  Eric :  — 

*•!  hope  to  convert ^ou  ;to  make  you  see 
thai  the  best  way  of  living  in  the  world  is 
to  hold  yourself  a  stranger  in  it,  and  not  to 
bother  yourself  about  the  immediate  regula- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  sUte." 

"In  some    respects,"    answered    Eric, 


'•Aristotle  agreed  with  you;  he  lived  gen- 
erally in  Athens,  having  a  sort  of  certificate 
of  residence  without  being  a  regular  citixeii, 
and  without  being  responsible  either  actively 
or  passively  in  the  choice  of  rulers ;  for  only 
in  this  way,  as  an  alien,  could  he  live  wholly 
in  his  ideas." 

*'  I  like  that.  One  is  constantly  hearing 
something  new  and  sensible  of  the  old  phi- 
losophers. Then  Aristotle  was  free  also  to 
go  wherever  he  pleased  P    That's  good  1  " 

Sonnenkamp  looked  amused.  These 
learned  gentlemen  are  very  convenient; 
they  know  how  to  find  great  historical  rea- 
sons for  what  we  do  selfishly  or  thought- 
lessly. He  smiled  in  a  friendly  way,  and 
his  smile  did  not  disappear,  though  Eric  ex- 
plained that  what  befitted  a  philosopher 
like  Aristotle  very  well  would  not  do  for 
everybody ;  for  if  every  one  were  like  him, 
the  world  could  not  last ;  who  would  under- 
take municipal  and  state  affairs  ? 

Sonnenkamp  still  smiled.  This  German 
pedagogue  is  a  funny  fellow,  he  thought  to 
himself;  the  very  hour  before  starting  on  a 
journey,  he  is  ready  for  a  learned  discussion. 
Looking  extremely  well  pleased,  he  said  to 
Eric :  — 

**  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you ;  one 
always  learns  something  of  yoo ;  you  are  al-  . 
ways  up  to  the  mark." 

Ever^  word  was  meant  to  sive  a  stab, 
but  Enc  took  it  quite  •  seriously,  and  was 
grateful  for  the  gratitude  of  Sonnenkamp, 
who  was 
this  man, 
his  learning. 

He  desired  Eric  and  Roland  to  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the  journey,  and 
then  lefl  the  room,  a  servant  having  come 
to  say  that  his  gracious  lady  was  ready  to 
see  ms  master. 

He  entered  Frau  Ceres'  room.  She 
looked  at  him  languidly^  as  he  said  he  was 
glad  she  was  better,  and  that  she  would  be 
able  to  undertake  the  journey  to  the  capital 
on  the  following  day.  In  glowing  colors  he 
represented  the  pleasant  life  in  the  city,  upon 
which  they  had  a  sure  hold  through  the 
family  of  the  Cabinetsnithin,  Count  Wolfs- 
garten  and  his  wife,  and  also  through  Herr 
von  Endlich's  family. 

He  added  in  a  very  confident  tone :  **  Be 
strons  and  charming,  lovely  Frau  Ceres; 
you  wdl  return  to  these  rooms  a  Baroness." 

Frau  Ceres  sat  up,  and  only  mourned 
that  the  dresses  ordered  in  Paris  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Sonnenkamp  promised  to  tele- 
graph directly,  and  promised  also  that  the 
Professorin  should  ^  with  them,  so  that 
the  entrance  into  society  could  be  made  un- 
der her  auspices. 


IS  inwardly  excessively  diverted  by 
Q,  so  childishly  unsuspicious  with  all 
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••  You  may  kiss  me,"  «aid  Frau  Ceres. 

SoDnenkamp  did  so,  and  she  said,  — 

'*I  tbink  that  we  shall  all  be  very  happy. 
Ah,  if  I  could  only  tell  you  my  dream,  out 
vou  never  like  to  hear  about  dreams,  and  it 
IS  better  that  I  should  not  tell  it.  But  there 
was  a  bird  with  ^rcat  wings,  enormously 
targe,  and  I  was  sitting  on  the  bird,  and 
was  carried  through  t^o  air;  and  I  was 
lishamed  because  I  was  not  dressed,  and 
all  the  people  below  were  looking  up  at  nle» 
and  hooting,  and  shouting,  and  laughing,  and 
then  the  bird  turned  its  bead  round,  and  it 
was  the  Frofessorin,  and  she  said :  You  are 
so  splendidly  dressed !  and  then  I  had  all 
my  ornaments  on,  and  my  lace-trimmed 
satin  dress  —  but  I  know  you  don^t  want 
to  hear  my  dream." 

Sonnenkamp  led  the  room  in  good  spir- 
its. The  day  was  bright,  a  keen,  cold, 
sparkling  winter-day,  when  the  whole  land- 
scape, every  rock,  every  tree,  stood  sharply 
Out  a^inst  the  blqe  sky ;  the  ice  had  closed 
over  we  Rhine,  and  a  strange  quiet,  like  a 
repressed  breathing,  lay  over  the  whole 
scene. 

Sonnenkamp  was  glad  that  the  bright 
daylight  had  driven  away  all  the  spectres 
of  the  night,  and  brought  fresh  life.  He  im- 
-  mediately  gave  orders  in  the  stable,  that  two 
pairs  of  horses  and  a  second  carriage  should 
be  sent  to  the  capital.  An  hour  afterwards, 
as  he  was  walking  with  Eric  and  Roland  to 
the  vine-clad  cottage,  they  saw  the  horses, 
covered  with  warm  blankets,  on  the  high- 
road, already  on  their  way  to  the  capital. 
Roland  begged  that  his  pouy  might  be  sent 
also,  and  permission  was  given;  then  he 
asked  which  dogs  he  might  take,  and  when 
told  that  only  one  must  go  he  could  not 
decide  which  it  should  be. 

The  Professorin's  large  sitting-room  look- 
ed like  a  yearly  fair ;  on  tables  and  chairs 
lay  great  packages  of  knit  and  woven 
woollen  garments  for  men  and  women. 
Fraulein  Mtich  was  reading  from  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  the  names  of  various  needy 
people,  and  a  list  of  the  articles  intended 
for  them,  while  the  Mother  and  the  Aunt 
compared  the  bundles  with  tlic  list. 

When  this  was  done,  Fraulcin  Milch 
called  in  Glaus,  with  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  the  Seven- piper  with  his  whole  family. 
They  were  directed  to  deliver  the  bundles 
to  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
and  were  very  ready  to  undertake  the 
work. 

•*  It's  very  well  that  you  don't  give  any 
money,'*  said  Glaus ;  **  but  there's  something 
wanting." 

•'What  is  it?" 


The  entrance  of  Sonnenkamp  and  R<^aiid 
prevented  his  replying. 

Sonnenkamp  expressed  much  pleasure 
with  the  discreet  manner  in  which  his  money 
bad  been  used,  and  spoke  a  few  friendly 
words  to  Fraulein  Milch,  whom  he  had  np(k 
seen, since  the  morning  when  Roland  was 
missing. 

He  asked  for  the  Major,  and  learned  with 
regret  that  he  had  not  b^en  well  during  the 
night,  and  had  not  slept  till  nearly  mornii^, 
so  that  he  was  probably  still  asleep;  £e 
had,  happily,  a  constitution  which  alwi^s 
recovered  its  tone  by  sleep. 

The  Frofessorin  asked  to  be  excused,  tm 
she  wished  to  send  off  the  i;hings  bdTore  she 
attended  to  her  early  visitors;  she  now 
asked  Glaus  what  he  meant  by  saying  that 
an  important  thing  was  wanting. 

*'Ye8,"  said  the  huntsman,  '*HerrSoii^ 
nenkamp  is  just  the  man  for  it." 

'*  For  what?" 

'*  I  mean  that  it  is  all  well  and  good  to 
wrap  people  up  and  protect  them  from  the 
cold ;  but  hilarity  and  joy  are  still  lacking, 
and  I  think  something  ought  to  be  don* 
about  warming  up  inside,  and  it  wouldn^ 
go  amiss  to  send  every  one  of  them  a  bott]» 
of  wine.  Every  year  the  people  see  the 
vineyards  before  their  eyes,  and  work  in 
them,  and  most  of  them' don't  ever  drink 
so  much  as  a  single  drop  of  the  wine.'* 

''  Qood !  "  said  Sonnenkamp.  "  Go  to 
the  butler,  and  tell  him  to  put  with  every 
bundle  a  good  bottle  of  last  year's  wine^" 

Sonnenkamp  was  in  a  most  lavish  mood, 
for  he  put,  besides,  in  each  bundle  a  gold- 
piece  ;  but  he  almost  spoiled  the  whole  by 
saying  to  Glaus,  — 

**  You  see  how  much  confidence  I  havo 
in  you.  I  have  no  doubt  that  yon  wOl 
deliver  it  all  faithfully." 

All  the  huntsman's  jolly  good  humor 
seemed  damped,  but  he  restrained  hit 
anger,  and  only  pressed  his  lips  tightty 
together. 

Roland  helped  carry  the  bundles  to  ft 
cart  which  was  waiting  before  the  booee. 
Sonnenkamp  wanted  to  prevent  him,  but 
the*Mother  made  him  a  sign  to  let  him  do 
it.  With  the  last  package,  Friiulein  Miiefa 
disappeared. 

In  the  emptied  room  Sonnenkamp  told 
the  Frofessonn  of  his  plan  of  removmg  to 
the  capital,  and  begged  her  to  accompairf 
the  family. 

Gratefully,  but  most  positively,  the  Fro- 
fessorin declined;  and  Sonnenkamp  had 
some  trouble  in  hiding  his  vexation,  whea 
he  found  that  no  persuasions  could  change 
her  decision.    He  took  leave  politely,  bot 
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oat  of  humor,  and  Rolaod  promised  to 
leare  Grilfin  with  her  as  a  guara. 
s  The  Professorin  felt  that  the  boy  wanted 
^  to  be  doing  something  for  her  while  he  was 
awajr,  and  to  sacrifice  for  her  something 
which  be  cared  for. 

**  Life  will  ^  well  with  you.^  she  said,  as 
she  pressed  his  hand. 

Rohind  felt  a  thrill  through  his  whole 
being ;  he  had  receired  one  of  the  holiest 
of  blessings,  though  it  was  given  in  such 
simole  words. 

The  Professorin  had  promised  to  come 
that  evening  to  the  villa,  where  they  were 
all  to  watch  out  the  old  year. 

When  'she  came,  she  found  great  black 
chests  in  the  hall;  in  Frau  Ceres^  parlor 
aU  the  chairs  were  covered  with  clothes^ 
and  Frau  Ceres  was  as  happy  as  a  child, 
du?Ming  everything  with  an  activity  never 
seen  in  her  before.  At  last  they  all  re- 
paired to  the  dining-room  and  sat  down  to 

All  felt  that  a  great  break  had  come  in 
their  life;  while  Uie  conversation  went  on 
eanly  and  continually  no  one  noticed  the 
time,  and  all  believed  that  it  would  be  very 
hwnd  work  to  keep  awake  till  midnight. 
The  Professorin  felt  the  strain,  the  haunting 
ghost,  if  one  may  so  call  it,  of  the  impend- 
mg  eeparation ;  they  were,  in  fact,  no  longer 
here,  no  longer  together.  She  said  more  of 
thb  than  she  really  me^nt  to,  and  told  them 
of  her  entrance  into  the  great  world. 

Praa  Geres  was  very  attentive,  and  kept 
begging  her  to  go  on.  Suddenly  she  rose 
ana  asked  her  husband  to  leave  the  room 
with  her.  Sonnenkamp  soon  reappeared, 
and  begs;ed  the  Professorin  to  do  his  dear 
UtUe  wife  a  favor.  She  declared  herself 
of^tte  ready ;  and  it  seemed  she  was  to  play 
Uk&  Princess,  Eric  the  Court-Marshal,  Son- 
neokamp  the  Prince,  and  Aunt  Claudine 
the  Mistress  of  Ceremonies.  The  Annt 
resitted  the  arrangement,  and  blushed  deep- 
ly ;  but  the  Professorin  persuaded  her,  and 
managed  to  make  her  take  the  rdle  of  the 
Priacose* 

After  a  little  waiting,  the  folding-doors 
were  opened.  Eric  stood  at  the  door  with 
a  wand,  and  led  Frau  Ceres,  who  glittered 
Vkd  beamed  in  diamonds  and  pearls,  to  the 
.thrDoe  of  the  Annt. 

Xhe  Aunt  condescendingly  dropped  very 
^i^bliy  the  fan  which  she  held,  and  Frau 
Ceres  made  a  truly  courtly  reverence. 

*«Crome  nearer,^  said  the  Aunt.  **  It  is 
▼ei^r  l^ood  in  you  to  take  up  your  abode  in 
omeoontry.^ 

**  |t  was  my  husband^s  wish,*'  answered 
Fnw  Ceres. 


**  Your  honored  husband  is  very  benevo- 
lent." 

*•  I  thank  you,"  replied  Frau  Ceres. 

•*  If  I  were  in  your  place,"  exclaimed  Son- 
nenkamp, **I  would  say.  Your  Highness, 
it  is  our  duty,  and  we  are  highly  rewarded 
for  ii  by  its  meeting  your  gracious  notice." 

"Please  write  that  out  for  me,  I  will 
learn  it,"  said  Frau  Ceres,  turning  to  her 
husband.  She  seemed  to  have  grown 
younger,  and  her  cheeks  glowed. 

The  Professorin  was  extremely  animated, 
and  after  saying :  '*  I  am  your  Mistress  of 
Ceremonies,"  she  led  Frau  Ceres  to  a  seat. 

'•  No,  not  so,  —you  must  look  after  your 
train  a  little,  and  spread  it  out  handsomely. 
So,  —  that's  ri^ht,  and  then  open  your  fan, 
vou  have  the  right  to  open  it  now,  but  not 
before.  It  is  best  to  have  it  hung^to  your 
wrist  by  a  small  cord ;  it  falls  so  easily." 

The  jesting  went  on  merrily ;  when  twelve 
o'clock  struck,  Roland  criecn  — 

"  Father,  now  your  health  is  being  drunk 
by  hundredis  of  people." 

Sonnenkamp  kissed  his  son,  Frau  Ceres 
kissed  the  Professorin,  then  bent  her  head 
and  waited  calmly  for  a  kiss  on  her  brow 
from  her  husband.  Outside,  the  bells  rang, 
and  guns  were  fired. 

**  Welcome  to  the  New  Year !  to  fresh 
life!"  cried  Eric,  as  his  pupil  gratefully 
kissed  the  hand  which  grasped  his  own. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  villa,  there 
was  much  noise  of  guns  and  shouting ;  and 
Sonnenkamp  was  quite  indignant  that  the 
good  German  police  should  allow  such 
doings ;  it  was  ndthing  but  rude  vulgarity. 

Eric  said,  on  the  other  hand :  — 

'*  We  can  find  in  this  inharmonious  noise, 
if  we  consider  it  psychologically,  an  ex- 
pression of  joy.  Without  knowing  it  him- 
self, the  insignificant  man  who  fires  off 
a  pistol,  takes  pleasure  in  the  sense  of  sur- 
prise that  he  can  produce  an  effect  so  far 
off,  and  that  so  many  people  must  notice 
what  he  does.  So  this  custom,  barbarous 
in  itself,  is  to  be  explained ;  it  gives  force 
to  the  human  voice,  you  see,  to  the  vocifer- 
ous shouting." 

Sonnenkamp  smiled,  and  Eric  was  glad 
that  he  had  brought,  not  his  pupil  alone, 
but  the  father  abo,  to  a  gentler  view  of 
humanity. 

But  Sonnenkamp  thought :  This  walking 
university,  these  ready  catechetical  answers 
on  every  subject,  begin  to  grow  a  little 
tedious ;  it  is  well  that  we  are  going  into  a 
wider  circle. 

Then  he  smiled,  and  bade  Eric  and 
Roland  a  cheerful  good-night. 

Warmly  wrapped  in  furs  and  attended  by 
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two  servants,  the  Professorin  and  the  Aunt 
returned  to  their  own  house ;  and  soon  all. 
was  still,  and  every  one  dreaming  of  the 
New  Year. 


CHAPTER  XI^ 
TUB  ICE  BREAKS   UP. 

In  the  morning,  when  Eric  and  Roland 
were  saying  good-by  at  the  croen  cottage, 
a  message  came  from  Franlein  Milch  to 
offer  herself  and  the  Major  that  day,  as  vjsit- 
ors  to  the  Professorin. 

The  Profes.iorin  praised  to  aunt  Claudine 
the  tact  of  the  housekeeper,  who  evidently 
felt  that  they  would  be  lonely  on  that  dav. 

It  was  snowing  steadily,  and  from  her 
closed  window  the  Mother  made^  sign  of 
farewell  to  her  son  and  to  Roland,  who 
drove  by  in  the  first  carriage,  and  after- 
wards to  Herr  Sonncnkamp  and  FrUnlein 
Perini,  who  bowed  from  their  carriage: 
Frau  Ceres  lay  in  the  corner,  closely 
wrapped  up,  and  did  not  move. 

The  Major  and  Fraulein  Milch  soon 
arrived.  Ihe  Major  kept  himself  under 
strict  military  discipline,  and  allowed  no 
slight  indisposition  to  change  his  stiff  bear- 
ing ;  he  was  rather  hoarse,  and  could  say 
even  less  than  usual,  but  he  offered  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  New  Year  to  the  ladies 
with  as  much  cordiality  as  formality. 

**  This  year,"  he  said,  ••  will  complete  the 
fifW  years  that  we  have  lived  together."  -» 

He  pointed  to  Fraulein  Milch,  and 
his  hand  said.  Not  a  better  creature  walks 
the  earth.  But  his  looks  said  still  more, 
which  was  not  so  easily  understood. 

They  had  a  very  cheerful  dinner,  and 
Fraulem  Milch  told  them  how  many  plea- 
sant things  she  had  already  heard  about  the 
Taluable  presents,  in  the  various  houses. 

The  Major  forced  himself  to  master  his 
indisposition,  to  be  fit  company  for  the 
three  ladies ;  he  praised  the  Professorin  for 
knowing  how  to  make  such  excellent  soup, 
though  she  was  such  a  learned  lady. 

•*  xes,  yes,"  he  laughed,  ** I've  really 
had  to  force  Herr  Sonnenkamp  to  have 
soup  at  his  table.  You  see,  if  I  had  to  go 
a  day  without  soup,  I  should  feel  as  if  I 
were  wearing  my  boots  without  stockings ; 
the  lower  story  of  the  stomach  is  cold." 

They  laughed  at  this  comparison,  and  the 
Major  thus  encouraged,  continued:  — 

•*  Yes,  Frau  Pmfessorin,  you  know  every- 
thing ;  can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  though 
this  day  is  just  like  yesterday,  we  feel  that 
there's  something  peculiar  about  it  because 
if  s  New  Year's  -Day  P  I  feel  as  if  Pd  put 
on  clean  clothes  for  the  whole  year." 


Again  there  was  a  general  laugh,  and  the 
Major  chuckled,  well  pleased ;  he  bad  done 
his  part,  now  he  could  leave  the  others  to 
themselves. 

After  dinner,  the  Professorin  insisted 
that  the  Major  must  take  his  nap ;  she  had 
had  the  library  wanned  on  purpose,  and  the 
Major  was  not  a  little  proud  that  he  was  to 
sleep  in  the  arm-chair  there. 

**  Ah,"  he  said,  *•  I  can  sleep  as  well  as 
the  best  Professor ;  but  so  many  books,  so 
many  books !  it's  frightful  to  think  that  a 
man  can  read  them  all !  I  don't  understand 
how  it's  possible." 

The  Major  slept  the  sleep  of  the  right- 
eous ;  but  he  would  have  had  no  rest  if  be 
could  have  guessed  what  was  passing  be> 
tween  the  ladies. 

Friiulein  Milch  sat  at  the  window  by  the 
Professorin,  who  listened  in  astonishment 
as  the  simple  housekeeper  said  how  strange 
it  was  that  Eric  should  have  consented  to 
read  the  harrowing  drama  of  Othello ;  (lie 
Major  had  been  driven  almost  crazy  by  it, 
and,  besides,  there  were  so  many  points  In 
it  which  could  not  be  touched  upon  in  tke 
family. 

••  Do  yon  know  the  play?"  asked  Fisan 
Doumay. 

••  Indeed  I  do,"  replied  Fraulein  Mtleh, 
her  whole  face  flushing;  to  her  very  cap-bor- 
der. Then,  to  the  Professorin's  surprise, 
^he  went  on  to  reiiark  upon  the  poet's 
wonderful  stroke  of  art  m  placing  the 
young  married  pair  on  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
where  strong  wine  is  produced  and  dmnk, 
not  always  in  moderation ;  for  in  that  soli- 
tude, jynd  under  that  hot  sun,  wild,  burn- 
ing passions  were  fostered,  too.  The 
greater  the  happiness  of  a  fondly  loviiig 
pair  on  such  an  island,  the  more  miserable 
would  they  be  if  any  discord  rose  betwe^i 
them. 

The  Professorin  listened  as  if  a  new  per- 
son were  speaking,  whom  she  had  never 
known  before ;  but  she  said  nothing  of  her 
thoughts,  only  asking :  — 

**Do  you  think  then  that  the  play  wias 
unsuitable  to  have  been  read  there  becanse 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  has  been  a  slave-bold* 
erP" 

••  I  would  rather  not  say  more  about  it,* 
said  Friiulein  Milch  evasively.  •*  I  do  not 
like  to  talk  about  the  man ;  it  rejoices  me,  — 
no,  that  isn't  the  right  word,  —  it  makes  soe 
easier  that  he  scarcely  notices  roe,  and 
seems  to  think  me.  too  insignificant  to  be 
looked  at.  I  am  not  angry  with  him  for  it, 
but  rather  grateful,  because  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  look  at  him ;  and  friendlinese 
towards  him  would  be  hypocrisy." 

*'  But  you  must  not  turn  me  off  in  that 
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way.  CanH  yon  tell  roe  why  you  thought 
it  uiMuitable  for  being  read  P  " 

••  I  cannot." 

Aunt  Claudine,  thinking  she  saw  that 
FrSnlein  Milch  bad  something  to  tell  which 
was  not  for  her  to  hear,  quietly  left  the 
room. 

••Now  we  are  quite  alone,"  said  the 
Profcssorin,  *•  you  can  tell  me  every  thing. 
Shall  I  assure  you  that  I  can  keep  a  se- 
cret?" 

**  Oh,  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  hare  gone 
so  far,"  stammered  Fraulein  Milch,  drawing 
her  cap-strings  through  her  fingers^  •*  It  is 
the  first  time  for  fifly  years  that  I  have  paid 
a  visit,  or  eaten  at  a  strancer^s  table;  I 
OQ^t  not  to  have  done  it;  1  have  not  yet 
gamed  self-control  enough." 

Her  face  quivered,  and  her  brown  eyes 
glowed. 

•^  I  thought  that  you  looked  on  me  as  a 
friend, ^^  said  the  rrofessorin,  holding  out 
her  hand. 

••  Yes,  so  I  do,"  cried  Friiulein  Milch, 
seizing  the  hand  with  both  her  own,  and 
pressincr  it  with  fervor.  **  You  cannot  tell 
bow  I  thank  God  for  having  granted  me 
this  before  my  death ;  since  I  devoted  myself 
to  him,  I  have  renounced  all  the  world ;  you 
are  the  first  —  oh,  I  think  you  must  know 
all,  you  need  be  told  nothing." 

••  I  do  not  know  all.  What  do  you  know 
of  Herr  Sonnenkamp  ?  " 

Fxiiulein  Milch  hung  her  head  sadly,  then 
fot  both  bands  before  her  face,  crying,  — 

••  Why  must  I  tell  you  ?  " 

Then  she  rose,  put  her  mouth  to  the  Pro- 
fessorin^s  ear,  and  whispered  something. 
Frau  Doumay  threw  her  head  back,  and 
grasped  the  sewing-machine,  which  stood 
before  her,  with  both  hands.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken.  Outsidftk  all  was  still,  except 
for  the  cawing  of  a  nock  of  crows  which 
Were  hovering  over  the  Rhine.    • 

**  I  do  not  think  you  would  tell  me  such 
a  thing  on  a  mere  rumor,"  said  the  Profes- 
sorin  at  last.  *'  Go  on,  and  tell  me  plainly 
how  you  learned  it." 

Fraulein  Milch  looked  round  timidly,  and 
answered :  — 

**  I  have  it  from  the  most  trustworthy  of 
men,  whose  nephew  has  sent  a  child  here  to 
be  educated;  he  knows  the  name  which 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  formerly  bore,  and  all 
about  his  past  life.  But,  dear,  noble  lady, 
why  should  not  a  man  be  able  to  take  up  a 
dillprent  life,  a  new  existence,  whatever  he 
may  have  done  P  " 

••Of  that  another  time,"  interrupt^ 
Fnui  Doumay ;  **  tell  mo  the  name  of  the 
Bun  who  has'told  you  this." 


••So  be  it  then.  It  was  Herr  Weid- 
mann." 

The  Professorin  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands.  ••  What  are  you  saying  of  Herr 
WeidmannP"  asked  the  Major,  entering 
suddenly.  *«  I  can  tell  you,  Frau  Profes- 
sorin, that  any  one  who  doesn^t  know  that 
man,  doesn^t  know  one  of  the  best  and 
truest  men  in  the  world.  He^s  one  of  God^s 
masterpieces,  and  God  himself  must  have 
sattsfoction  in  him;  every  day,  when  He 
looks  down  from  heaven,  be  must  say :  The 
world  isn't  ^ret  so  bad,  for  down  yonder  I 
have  my  Weidmann ;  he  is  a  man  —  a  genu* 
ine  man.  £  very  thing  is  included  in  that, 
there^s  nothing  more  to  be  said." 

Both  women  felt  a  sense  of  relief  in  the 
entrance  of  the  Major,  who  now  prepared 
to  go  home  with  Friiulein  Milch.  Afler 
they  had  gone  a  few  steps,  the  Professorin 
called  Fraulein  Milch  back,  and  asked  in  a 
whisper,  — 

**  Does  the  Major  know,  too  P  " 

•*  Oh  no,  he  could  not  bear  it.  Forgive 
me  for  havine  laid  such  a  burden  on  you. 
Believe  me  that  it  is  not  made  lighter  to 
me,  but  heavier." 

The  guests  departed ;  and  soon  afler,  the 
postman  brought  a  letter  from  the  Univer- 
sity-town. Professor  Einsiedel,  who  for 
twenty  years  had  brought  his  New  Year's 
greetmg  to  Frau  Dournay,  did  not  choose 
to  fail  in  it  to-day ;  they  were  cordial  and 
significant  words  which  be  wrote,  but  they 
seemed  to  come  from  a  different  world. 
Twice  she  read  the  postscript,  for  there  was 
a  greeting  for  Eric,  with  the  message,  that 
the  Professor  would  soon  send  him  a  book 
on  slavery  which  was  announced  as  just 
published;  and  he  added  the  exhortation 
that  Eric  should  finish  his  work  within  the 
new  year. 

The  Professorin  looked  thoughtfully  at 
the  words.  What  did  it  mean  P  Eric  had 
never  spoken  to  her  of  any  such  work.    She 

Cassed  ner  hand  through  the  air  before  her 
row,  as  if  she  would  drive  away  every 
strange  thought.  A  recollection  rose  with- 
in her.  This  very  morning  she  had  been 
expressing  her  sorrow  to  Aunt  Claudine 
that  she  could  no  longer  dispense  any  char- 
ity of  her  own,  though  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  give  from  his  own  store. 
What  she  did  seemed  nothing;  only  the 
gifts  seemed  of  importance,  ^most  mvol- 
untarily,  she  opened  the  box  in  which  lay 
the  money  that  Sonnenkamp  had  intrusted 
to  her.  How  could  she  say  in  future  to 
those  who  received  it :  You  must  not  thank 
me,  but  Herr  Sonnenkamp. 
She  collected  her8elf,«and  went  to  the  11- 
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brarv,  where  she  stood  gazing  out  of  the 
winciow.  It  seemed  as  if  something  were 
actually  gnawing  at  her  heart.  In  spite  of 
inward  reluctance,  she  had  allowed  oerself 
to  be  brought  into  these  relations,  and  her 
power  of  clear  and  intelligent  perception 
seeni<Ml  clouded. 

Down  the  river  there  was  a  heavy  roar, 
with  a  sharp  cracking  sound,  as  if  a  new 
world  were  opening ;  the  ice  had  broken  up. 
Great  blocks  were  floating  down  the  stream. 
They  were  hurled  against  each  other,  turned 
over,  crushed  into  fragments,  brought  to- 
gether again,  and  floated  oq.    Every  block. 


large  and  small,  was  crowned  with  a  wreath 
of  snow,  formed  by  the  icy  splinters  thai 
were  ground  to  powder  and  thrown  on  top 
by  the  b'reakiDg  up ;  the  fragments  floated 
down  the  river  so  swiftly  that  one  realized, 
for  the  first  time,  bow  rapid  and  strong  ih* 
current  always  is. 

The  sun  set  in  a  elowing  sky  across  the 
Rhine ;  half  aloud,  the  Profeseorin  said  to 
herself:  — 

**  This  first  day  of  the  year,  which  is  now 
declining,  has  brought  me  a  terrible  experi- 
ence ;  it  must  be  borne,  and  turned  to  some 
good  end.** 
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BOOK  Ck.     CHAPTBR  I. 
ARRIVAL  AT  T^  VICTORIA. 

A  LINK  of  carriages  wae  standing  in  front 
of  the  Hotel  Victoria  in  the  capital ;  multi- 
tudes of  sparrows  were  fluttering  about 
them  while  the  drirers  stood  together  in 
groups,  or  walked  to  and  fro,  bandying  jests 
with  one  another,  and  beating  their  arms 
Across  their  chest  to  keep  off  the  cold. 

The  sparrows  ouarreled  together,  and 
after  picking  up  alt  the  crumbs  they  coiftd 
find,  took  their  flight.  The  drivers  had 
exhausted  their  jokes  and  lapsed  into  si- 
lence. What  more  could  be  said  and  done 
on  a  winter's  aflemoon  in  the  snowy,  de- 
serted streets  of  the  capital  P  Everything 
is  as  still  as  the  blessed  prince  whose  stone 
nnage  stands  on  the  CTeat  column,  with  a 
cap  of  snow  on  his  head  and  snow  epaulettes 
on  his  shoulders.  The  parade  is  over,  the 
oflicials  are  sitting  in  their  offices,  and  the 
abutters  of  the  Casino  are  closed  for  the  bet- 
ter enjoyment  of  the  cards  by  lamp-light. 
There  is  a  change  of  guards  at  Prince  Leon- 
bard^s  palace,  over  the  way;  the  soldiers 
wear  large  cloaks,  and  carry  pistols.  TTie 
man  released  from  duty  whispers  something, 
which  seems  to  be  of  no  great  moment  to  the 
one  who  succeeds  him.  An  official  messen- 
ger csLTTying  a  bundle  of  papers  comes 
along,  meets  a  court-lackey  wrapped  in  a 
Ions  coat  that  almost  touches  the  ground ; 
exchanges  a  pinch  of  snuff  with  him,  and 
passes  on.  Such  is  the  life  of  a  small  capi- 
tal on  a  winter^s  aflemoon. 

But  now  wide  awake !  there  is  something 
gcnng  on.  A  great  stir  began  among  the 
coachmen,  and  up  came  the  courier  Lootz, 
with  a  wagon  load  of  trunks. 

Now  there  was  abundant  material  for 
conversation.  It  was  floe  to  have  this 
••Gold-nu^gct,  the  King  of  California,"  come 
to  the  capital. 

**  Run  up  to  your  father,  the  bell-ringer, 
and  tell  him  to  set  all  his  bells  going,"  cried 
one. 

'*Give  me  a  drink  that  I  mav  shout  a 
good  huzza,"  said  another.  '*  Now  begins 
a  merry  winter  for  us.  Gold-nug^t  will 
scatter  more  money  than  three  princes,  and 
seventeen  counts,  with  seven  barons  into  the 
bargain. ** 

*'  Let  me  tell  you  something,"  chimed  in 
a  third.  **  Let^s  send  a  deputation  to  him 
"when  he  ai:rives ;  he  will  do  it,  he  is  just  the 
fellow  for  it.    IVe  a  plan."  P 

"Out  with  your  plan." 

^e  man  thus  addressed,  —  a  little' hump- 
back, with  intelligent,  cunning  eyes,  —  kept 
bis  comrades  in  suspense  for  a  while,  and 
fbeosaid, — 


**  We  will  petition.  Herr  Sonnenkamp  to 

gVe  every  coachman  a  daily  pint  of  wine, 
e  will  do  it,  vou  see  if  he  aoesnH.  If  I 
had  seventy  millions,  I  would  do  it  too.*^ 

A  broad-shouldered,  somewhat  disreputa- 
ble-looking coachman  said,  — 

••  I  have  been  a  hotel-keeper  myself;  I 
know  what  that  means.  The  landlord  of 
the  Victoria  has  got  a  winter  guest  who 
will  keep  the  house  warm,  and  the  wheels 
well  greased.** 

Within  the  hotel,  meanwhile,  were  none 
but  smiling  faces.  Even  the  handsome 
li^ndlady  was  handsomer  than  ever  to-day, 
as  she  took  a  final  survey  of  the  sumptuous 
suite  of  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  and  found 
that  all  was  in  order,  only  a  covering  here 
and  there  still  remaining  to  be  spread. 
The  feeCof  the  butlers,  waiters,  and  maids, 
as  they  hurried  to  and  fro,  made  no  sound 
on  the  thick,  soft  carpets.  The  gorgeous 
silk  furniture  glistened  and  gleamed,  as  if 
grateful  at  being  freed  from  its  mourning 
wrappers,  and  aUowed  to  show  itself  to  the 
light. 

Lootz  was  full  of  business;  he  seemed 
bent  upon  trying  every  kind  of  sitting-place ; 
now  one  chair  and  now  another,  here  a  sofk 
and  there  a  lounge,  he  ordered  to  be  differ- 
ently arranged.  Even  the  beds  he  appeared 
disposed  to  test,  but  contented  himself  with 

grossing  ^he  springs  up  and  down  a  little, 
^ne  blue  silk  boudoir,  that  opened  on  a 
charming  balcony,  he  re-arranged  entirely 
with  great  skill  and  excellent  taste. 

All  was  at  last  ready. 

When  evening  came  on,  the  whole  long 
suite  of  rooms  was  illuminated ;  all  the 
burners  in  the  chandeliers,  on  the  tables, 
and  on  the  mantles  being  lighted.  The 
entrance  hall  was  decked  with  flowers. 
Now  they  might  come. 

The  head-butler,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
stepped  into  the  streets  and  surveyed  the 
row  of  windows  with  great  satisfaction; 
but  with  still  greater,  did  he  look  across  the 
streets  at  the  residence  of  the  Crown-prince, 
where  all  was  dark  and  deserted;  how 
jealous  they  will  be  there ! 

A  carriage  drove  up  full  of  the  servants 
of  the  establishment,  men  and  women,  then 
another,  in  which  were  Eric  and  Roland, 
and  finaily  appeared  a  coach  drawn  by  four 
horses.  Bertram  drew  up  at  the  door,  and 
out  stepped  Herr  Sonnenkamp  followed  by 
Fraulein  Perini,  and  lastly  by  Frau  Ceres, 
enveloped  in  the  costliest  furs. 

The  coachmen  before  the  house  forgot 
their  agreement,  and  raised  no  cheers  for 
Sonnenkamp.  Amidst  utter  silence  he  and 
his  family  entered  the  vestibule,  where  the 
bearded  porter  in  a  laced  coat  imd  broad- 
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brimmed  bat  presented  his  silver-headed 
cane.  He  stood  motionless  as  a  statue ;  only 
his  eyes  sparkled.  His  face  assumed  a  satis- 
fied expression  as  they  ascended  the  warmed, 
lighted,  and  flower-hung  stair-case.  Frau 
Ceres  was  not  in  good  humor,  having  slept 
alqw>st  the  whole  way ;  she  sat  down  before 
the  open  grate,  and  consented  after  a  while 
to  have  her  furs  taken  off. 

Sonnenkamp  inspected  all  the  rooms,  say- 
ing, when  ho  came  to  those  intended  for 
Roland  and  Eric,  — 

**A11  the  comforts  of  this  world  have 
their  price ;  those  who  have  nothing  must 
turn  coachmen,  and  freeze  down  there,  wait- 
ing for  a  passenger." 

He  returned  to  his  wife^s  boudoir,  where 
Frau  Ceres  was  still  sitting  motionless  on  a 
luxurious  seat  before  the  nre. 

**  What  shall  we  do  to-day  ?  "  sbe  asked 
languidly. 

**  There  is  still  time  to  go  to  the  thea- 
tre." 

•*  Dress  myself  over  again  ?    I  won't." 

Here,  happily,  the  Cabinetsrathin  was 
Announced. 

She  was  greeted  with  words  of  welcome, 
and  very  welcome  she  was.  She  apologized 
for  not  having  been  on  the  spot  to  receive 
her  dear  friends  and  neighbors  upon  their 
arrival,  as  she  had  intended,  but  a  visit  from 
Countess  Graben  had  detained  hit.  They 
Uuinked  her,  and  were  enchanted  at  her 
obliging  politeness. 

Eric  and  Roland  were  summoned  to  re- 
ceive the  Cadet,  who  had  come  also. 

"Where  is  your  mother?"  inquired  the 
Cabinetsrathin.  '*  She  is  coming  presently, 
Ihoi>e?" 

Eric  did  not  answer,  and  Sonnenkamp 

?uietly  interposed,  saj^ing  that  the  Frau 
'rofessorin  was  unwilling  to  give  up  her 
country-life. 

"That  will  cause  general  regret,"  re- 
turned the  Cabinetsrathin,  smiling  as  if  she 
were  saying  something  very  amusing.  *'  All 
the  beau-monde  are  depending  upon  having 
this  amiable,  witty,  universally  esteemed 
lady  another  season  among  them." 

**  She  must  come,"  said  Frau  Ceres. 

Sonnenkamp  was  sorely,  vexed.  Did  the 
whole  f^lory  of  his  house  depend  upon  the 
esteem  m  which  this  woman  was  held  P 

His  displeasure  was  increased  by  tl^e 
lady^s  adding  in  a  confidential  tone,  — 

**The  accomplishment  of  our  beautiful 
and  noble  plan  will  be  much  hindered  and 
delayed  by  the  absence  of  the  Frau 
Professorin,  nei  von  Burgholz,"  as  she 
always  took  pains  to  add.  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp would  nardl^  be  able  to  draw  the 
best   society  to  his  house,  she    thought, 


without  the  lady^s  presence,  adding,  with 
what  she  meant  for  an  expression  of  great 
modesty,  that  she  should  spare  no  exertions 
on  her  own  part,  but  that  she  could  not 
accomplish  nearly  as  much  as  the  Frau  Pro- 
fessorin nei  von  burgholz. 

The  numerous  lights  in  the  great  draw- 
ing-room appeared  to  Sonnenkamp's  eyes 
to  burn  less  brightly ;  he  had  sufficient  self- 
control,  however,  not  to  betray  the  extent 
of  his  vexation. 

*The  Cadet  proposed  that  Roland  should 
take  part  in  a  quadrille,  which  was  to  be 
performed  on  horseback  by  the  first  nobles 
of  the  court,  towards  the  end  of  the  month ; 
in  the  royal  riding-ring  he  could  find  % 
place  as  squire  among  the  other  citizen 
cadets,  and  engage  in  some  of  the  evola* 
tions. 

Roland  was  delighted  at  the  idea,  but 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  cut  the  matter  short  by 
saying,— 

**  No !  you  will  take  no  part." 

He  did  not  give  any  reason ;  there  was 
no  need  to  say  that  he  did  not  choose  to 
have  his  son  make  his  first  appearance 
among  the  common  people  admitted  on  suf- 
ferance. 

The  Cabinetsr&thin  had  plenty  of  cout| 
news  to  tell,  such  as  who  had  already  givea 
entertainments,  and  whose  balls  were  stUl 
to  come  off,  besides  many  a  piquant  bit  of 
gossip,  only  half  told  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  children.  The  betrothal 
of  the  eldest  son  of  Herr  von  Endlicb, 
whose  superb  house  was  so  famous,  was 
soon  to  be  celebrated,  though  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that  tidings  of  death  would 
soon  be  received  from  Madeira,  whither  the 
young  pair  had  gone  who  were  married  in 
the  summer. 

The  Cadet  invited  Roland  to  go  with  him 
to  the  theatre  that  evening,  to  see  a  grand 
ballet. 

Eric  looked  in  embarrassment  at  Sonnen- 
kamp, who  however  said,  — 
•  ••  Certainly;  go,  Roland." 

For  the  first  time  Eric  saw  his  pupil  led 
away  from  him^  and  taken  to  a  place  of 
entertainment,  among  a  class  of  people, 
whither  he  could  not  accompany  him.  His 
heart  trembled. 

Roland  had  asked  that  Eric  might  go  too, 
but  the  Cadet  explained  that  there  were  no 
more  places  to  be  had ;  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  he  had  been  able  to  secoro 
on^for  his  friend.  So  Roland  departed| 
saying  to  Eric  as  he  went,  — 

**  I  shall  come  back  to  you  as  soon  as  it 
is  over." 

Eric  became  more  tranquil.  He  could 
not  prevent  Roland^s  falling  into  company^ 
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and  receiving  impresnions,  which  threat- 
ened the  subversion  of  all  his  noble  ten- 
dencies. He  could  only  trust  that  his  will 
md  his  conscience  might  be  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  danger. 

Half  with  pride  and  half  with  regret,  the 
Cabinetsriithin  told  of  her  son^s  precocity 
and  cunning  in  the  pursuit  of  adventures, 
and  lamented  almost  in  the  same  breath 
^t  Manna  should  be  passing  this  brilliant 
season  in  the  solitude  of  tSe  convent;  it 
would  have  been  so  pleasant  for  her,  tocher 
with  Frau  Ceres,  to  introduce  such  a  lovely 
girt  into  society. 

Sonnenkamp  replied  that  next  winter 
wotdd  be  time  enough  for  that. 

CHAPTER  n. 
TEEB  FIBST  NIGHT  IN  THB  CAPITAL. 

£sic  soon  withdrew;  he  went  to  his 
diamber,  but  found  no  rest.  Here  he  was, 
in  the  city  where  he  had  been  bom  and 
broQgfat  up,  living  in  a  ^trange  hotel,  and 
in  the  service  or  a  stranger.  He  quickly 
fbngfat  down  these  reflections  and  the  weak- 
ness they  engendered,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  mother  announcing  Uieir  arrival,  and 
begging  her  to  let  no  persuasions  induce 
her  to  come  to  the  capital.  He  took  the 
letter  to  the  post  himself,  and  spent  some 
time  in  wandering  through  the  quiet, 
deserted  streets  of  the  little  capital.  He 
knew  every  house  in  them.  Here  and 
tkftr^  lived  some  companion  of  his  youth, 
flome  family  friends;  what  relations  he 
AanHd  hold  to  them  now  he  could  not  tell. 

He  passed  the  great  building  where  the 
antique  relics  were  kept,  and  for  a  moment 
allowed  himself  to  fancy  what  his  position 
woald  have  been,  if  he  had  received  the 
post  of  director  here. 

He  walked  restlessly  to  and  fro,  and 
finally  entered  a  beer-house,  took  his  place 
in  a  comer,  and  listened  to  the  talk  of  the 
men,  who,  ^ith  long  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
were  laughing  at  each  other^s  poor  jokes, 
$fkd  discussing  matters  of  all  kinds. 

His  attention  was  roused  by  the  mention 
of  Sonnenkamp^s  name ;  a  stout,  red-faced 
man  was  saying,  — 

•'  I  must  begin  now  to  take  my  very  best 
neat  to  the  Victoria,  for  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
knows  what  is  good.^ 

A  printer  whom  Eric  reco^ized  said, 
**Oor  editor.  Professor  Crutius,  declares 
that  he  knows  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  bu^  he 
lanH  willing  to  tell  us  anything  about  him.^ 
-  Ericas  interest  was  stdl  *further  excited. 
The  men  went  on  to  tell  of  the  immense 
jQOi  daily  paid  to  the  landl(ml  of  the  Vic- 
toriAi  then  of  Sonnenkamp's  reported  pur- 


chase of  the  Rabenecke  palace,  and  of  his 
admission  to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  as 
being  a  thing  as  good  as  settled.  Here 
some  remarks  were  made,  in  too  low  a  tone 
for  Eric  to  catch,  which  raised  a  general 
langh. 

**  I  call  you  to  witness, ^^  said  a  stout  qpn 
whom  Eric  recognized  as  a  flour-dealer  and 
baker,  **  that  I  say  now  this  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp is  sent  on  a  secret  mission.  The  younff 
nobles  in  the  South  want  an  emperor,  and 
this  Herr  Sonnenkamp^s  designs  to  aim 
higher,  perhaps,  than  any  of  us  imagine.^^ 

*'  Then  you  can  go  with  him  and  be  court- 
baker,'*  said  one,  whose  rejoinder  was 
received  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 

"What's  that  to  us?"  said  another; 
*'  the  man  brinss  plenty  of  money  into  the 
country.  If  a  nundred  of  them  came,  I 
don^t  care  what  they  are  after,  as  long  as 
they  bring  us  their jnoney." 

The  speaker  was  a  short,  round-bodied 
little  man  with  a  great  meerschaum  pipe. 
He  emptied  his  covered  glass  as  he  spoke, 
and  called  out  to  the  bar-maid,  — 

••*  Bring  me  a  fresh  one ;  I  have  deserved 
it,  for  I  am  the  cleverest  of  the  lot.'' 

Eric  slipped  out  of  the  room,  glad  not 
to  have  been  recognized. 

At  the  door  he  received  a  friendly  greet- 
ing from'!i  young  man  whom  he  had  no 
reoollection  of  having  seen  before,  but  who 
recognized  him  as  one  of  the  singers  at  the 
musical  festival.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the 
scientific  school  in  the  capital,  and  an- 
nounced to  Eric  that  he  had  been  proposed 
to  the  school-teachers'  union  as  an  honorary 
member. 

Eric  thanked  him  and  passed  on ;  meeting 
in  the  street  a  great  stream  of  people  and 
carriages  coming  from  the  theatre ;  he  hur- 
ried to  the  hotel,  that  Roland  might  find 
him  there  on  his  return,  and  happili^  arrived 
before  his  pupil.  He  waited  in  his  room, 
but  no  Rolana  came ;  he  went  to  the  draw- 
ing-room^  but  he  was  not  there;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  himself  asked  if  Roland 
had  not  yet  returned. 

The  Cabinetsriithin  observed,  with  a  smile, 
that  they  need  feel  no  uneasiness,  for  Roland 
was  with  Cuno,  and  of  course  enjoying 
himself.  She  expressed  her  regrets  that 
she  too  must  now  take  leave  of  the  company, 
and,  drawing  Sonnenkamp  into  the  embra- 
sure of  a  window,  presented  him  with  an 
Almanach  de  Gotha  for  the  new  year,  a  book 
which,  as  she  gracefully  remarked,  should 
henceforth  never  appear  without  the  name 
of  Sonnenkamp  being  in  it ;  and  she  bound 
herself  from  this  day  forth  to  pay  him  taxes  in 
the  shape  of  this  canonical  book,  to  be  de- 
livered to  him  yearly  as  long  as  she  lived. 
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Sonnenkamp  was  duly  grateful,  and  es- 
corted the  lady  to  her  carriage. 

On  returning  to  the  drawing-room,  he 
said  to  Eric :  — 

"  I  had  supposed  yon  would  have  made 
Boland  more  worthy  of  confidence ;  in  spite 
ofthis  promise,  he  has  not  come  home." 

Eric  was  tempted  to  answer  that  it  was 
the  father,  not  he,  who  on  this  very  first 
erening,  when  the  boy  was  hardly  out  of 
the  carriage,  had  given  him  permission  to 

fo  his  own  way.  He  restramed  himself, 
owever ;  any  discussion  would  be  useless. 

•*  I  cannot  go  to  bed  till  be  comes,"  com- 
plained Frau  Ceres. 

**  Have  you  any  idea  where  we  can  look 
for  him  ?  "  asked  Sonnenkamp  of  Eric. 

•*  It  is  not  necessary,  for  here  he  is,"  re- 
turned Eric. 

Roland  entered. 

His  mother  began  to  complain  and  his 
father  to  scold,  because  he  had  not  kept 
his  word.  , 

*•  I  deserve  neither  complaints  nor  re- 
proaches," said  Roland.  **  I  had  great  dif- 
nculty  in  getting  away  from  the  company 
at  the  door  of  the  restaurant  whither  I  ac- 
companied them,  but  would  not  go  in." 

Ail  was  made  smooth  again,  and  they 
went  to  bed. 

•*  Why  do  you  not  ask  me  bow*  I  enjoyed 
the  theatre  ? "  asked  Roland  when  he  had 
entered  his  room. 

*•  I  preferred  waiting  for  you  to  tell  me." 

•*  It  was  very  fine ;  there  were  beautiful 
girls,  and  Cuno  knew  them  all  by  name, 
and  had  some  story  to  tell  of  every  one ;  stu- 
pid stories  they  mostly  were.  For  hours 
we  had  nothing  but  leaping  and  bending 
this  way  and  that,  without  a  word  being 
spoken.  Suddenly,  I  began  to  wonder  what 
Benjamin  Franklin  would  say  if  he  could 
see  it,  and  that  spoiled  all  my  pleasure. 
Cuno  called  mo  a  snob,  and  I  let  it  pass 
quietly,  but  he  added  something  else  which 
came  near  causing  a  duel." 

••  May  I  know  what  it  was  he  added  P  " 

**  No ;  it  was  about  vou,  but  —  of  course 
you  would  not  care  for  it.  You  are  not 
anxious  that  every  one  should  understand 
you,  and  whatever  the  world  may  say  ^■^" 

*'Say  no  more,  dear  Roland,  I  beg;  I 
don't  care  to  know  what  people  say  about 
nie ;  it  only  burdens  the  mmd  without  help- 
ing us  to  be  better.  But  you  have  borne 
yourself  well,  and  may  sleep  with  an  easy 
conscience.  This  has  been  your  first  expe- 
rience under  fire,  and  will  not  be  your  last. 
Only  keep  true  to  yourself  and  .to  me. 
Good-night." 

Eric  lay  down  with  happy  thoughts,  and 
with  happy  thoughts  Roland  fell  asleep.         I 


CHAPTER  m. 
THE  GBEAT  WORLD  IN  THE  UTTLE  CAPITAL. 

While  Sonnenkamp,  the  next  morning, 
was  looking  through  the  court  calendar  and 
makins  a  bst  of  the  visits  that  were  first  to 
be  paid,  Eric,  also,  was  arranging  his  pro- 
^amme.  He  determined  to  free  his  mind 
from  every  personal  disquietude,  as  the 
only  means  of  being  able  to  devote  himself 
to  the  new  difficulties  of  his  task. 

In  a  large  close  carriage,  made  half  of 
glass,  with  two  servants  in  fur  coats  sitting 
on  the  box,  and  the  footman  behind,  Son- 
nenkamp and  Frau  Ceres  drove  abont  the 
city.  The  question  whether  Roland's  cards 
should  be  lefl  too  had  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  it  was  finally  decided  in  tlie 
affirmative. 

Eric  used  the  day's  leave  of  absence  he 
had  obtained  in  visiting  some  of  his  old  com- 
rades, and  spending  some  time  with  them  at 
the  military  club.  He  was  more  cordially 
greeted  than  he  expected,  and  the  men  be 
met  were  better  and  sounder  than  he  re- 
membered  them.  Of  course  the  talk  was 
of  the  newly-established  gaming-table,  of 
horses  and  ballet-dancers,  but  there  was  a 
prevailing  seriousness  among  many  of  his 
comrades.  The  great  excitements  of  the 
day,  which  were  affecting  all  minds,  were 
not  without  their  results  even  in  this  mili- 
tary dub.  One  young  man,  who  sat  in  ^ 
window  with  Eric,  went  so  far  as  to  envy 
him  for  having  struck  out  for  himself  an  in- 
dependent career. 

Eric's  mind  grew  quite  light  and  tranqnil 
after  visiting  a  few  more  of  his  friends,  and 
he  returned  to  find  the  Sonnenkamp  family 
in  good  humor  also. 

On  this  first  day,  the  Cabinetsrath,  with 
his  wife  and  two  daughters,  was  invited  to 
dinner.  The  dresses  had  come  from  Paris, 
and  were  already  the  town-talk  of  the  lit- 
tle capital,  the  custom-house  officials  having 
told  their  wives,  and  they  their  irelations^ that 
dresses  had  been  received  from  Paris  finer 
than  any  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  Queen  her- 
self. They  were  duly  admired  by  the  la- 
dies, and  everything  was  in  the  best  possi- 
ble train.  Sonnenkamp  had  his  party  at 
whist  in  the  fashionable  club-house,  to  which 
the  Cabinetsrath  introduced  him ;  and  as 
they  rose  from  table,  Bella  and  her  hnt- 
band  were  announced  as  the  first  visitors. 

Bella's  gait,  manner,  and  dress  always 
suggested  not  only  invisible  servants  in 
livery  to  appear,  but  a  carriage  and  horses 
besides ;  she  alVays  looked  as  if  she  bad 
just  left  her  carriage,  or  was  about  to 
enter  it;  it  was  so  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  so  in  the  street.     She  was  extremely 
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animated,  and  only  to  Eric  regretted  that 
his  mother  still  continued  in  the  country. 
She  told  Sonnenkamp  that  Otto  would  ar- 
rive in  a  few  days,  with  the  Russian  prince, 
for  the  two  men  were  to  take  part  in  a 
French  comedy  that  was  to  be  performed  at 
court,  in  which  she  also  was  to  play.  She 
made  Sonnenkamp  give  her  a  considerable 
Bum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  articles 
to  be  sold  for  the  beneht  of  the  poor,  at  a 
fair  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
month,  by  the  first  ladies  of  the  capital. 
Sonnenkamp  promised  further  to  place  at 
her  disposal  some  beautiful  plants  Irom  his 
greenhouses. 

Clodwig  was  tired,  and  stipulated  before- 
hand that  little  should  be  expected  from 
him  in  the  way  of  society.  ^  The  represen- 
tatives were  assembled  m  both  nouses. 
Prince  Leonhard,  the  brother  of  the  reign- 
ing Sovereign,  a  man  who  had  seen  the 
world  for  himself,  and  had  even  travelled  in 
America,  had  been  chosen  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Lords,  Clodwig  being  Vice- 
President",  but  having  to  perform  most  of 
the  duties  of  actual  President. 

While  they  were  still  together,  they  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  an  invitation  from 
Herr  von  Endlich  to  a  great  ball.  Bella 
coald  not  help  repeating  what  was  said  by 
the  scandal-mongers,  that  Herr  von  End- 
lich gave  his  great  entertainment  thus  early, 
lest  the  daily  expected  news  of  his  son-in- 
law^s  death  should  prevent  his  giving  it  alto- 
gether. This  was  just  the  height  of  the 
season ;  they  had  come  to  town  quite  early 
enongh.  It  was  said  that  the  Court  would  be 
present  at  Herr  von  Endlich's  ball ;  at  least 
the  brother  of  the  reigning  Prince  might  con- 
£deutly  be  expected,  for  he  maintained  rela- 
tions with  society  quite  independent  of  the 
palace.  Bella  was  also  called  upon  to  ad- 
mire the  Pijrisian  toilettes  in  the  adjoining 
room,  and  advised  Frau  Ceres  to  reserve 
the  handsomest  for  the  entertainment  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  himself  would  give. 

The  evening  at  Herr  von  Endlich's  was 
very  successful.  The  nobility,  notwith- 
standing the  wound  inflicted  upon  their 
pride  by  the  Sovereign's  inconsiderate  rais- 
ing of  the  rich  wine-merchant  to  their 
ranks,  were  largely  represented.  It  was  a 
singular  step  for  him  to  have  taken,  verv 
nnlike  the  almost  priestly  solemnity  with 
whieb  he  usually  regarded  all  affairs  of 
coort  etiquette.  He  perceived  his  mistake, 
and  liked  to  be  made  to  forget  it.  A  sure 
way  of  winning  his  favor  was  to  show  cor- 
dBftlity  to  Herr  von  Endlich.  So  it  hap- 
pened that  the  company  assembled  at  the 
fcoose  of  this  newly  made  noble,  was  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  season. 


Herr  von  Endlich  was  shrewd  enough  to 
invite  some  distinguished  members  of  the 
House  of  Deputies,  and  even  two  of  the  ex- 
treme opposition,  not,  however,  without  first 
having  made  sure  that  the  Court  would  take 
no  offence  at  such  a  step.  The  Court  itself 
was  not  present,  except  in  the  pe'rson  of 
Prince  Leonhard.  He  had  made  no  secret 
of  his  disapproval  of  this  conferring  of  new 
titles,  but  as  a  subject  of  his  brother,  he 
appeared  at  the  ball,  and  conversed  freely 
with  the  members  of  the  opposition,  espe- 
cially with  Herr  Weidmann,  the  President  of 
the  House  of  Deputies. 

Although  the  Prince  represented  his  broth- 
er, and  always  spoke  of  him  with  great  def- 
erence, he  was  not  averse  to  hearing  such 
remarks  as,  ••  Ah,  if  you  were  the  ruler,  there 
would  be  a  different  order  of  things ;  then 
we  should  have  a  model  country."  In  court 
circles  a  secret  compassion  was  felt  for 
Prince  Leonhard,  because  custom  made  it 
desirable,  in  fact  even  necessary,  for  him  to 
affect  liberal  views,  t6  popularize  himself, 
as  the  aristocracy  called  it.  He  encouraged 
arts  and  sciences,  and  even  political  move- 
ments; the  journal  which  was  understood 
to  be  secretly  supported  by  him  slightly  fa- 
vored the  opposition. 

Prince  Leonhard  made  the  circuit  of  the 
rooms  arm  in  arm  with  Clodwig,  which  was 
no  slight  mark  of  distinction.  The  Count 
must  have  mentioned  Eric  to  the  Prince,  for 
he  called  him  from  his  place  behind  the  first 
row  of  those  who  were  waiting  to  be  saluted, 
and  said  aloud :  — 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again,  my  dear 
Dournay ;  you  have  become  a  great  scholar, 
I  bear.  Well,  well,  you  always  had  con- 
siderable talent  that  way;  you  showed  it 
even  as  a  boy.  How  is  your  honored 
mother?" 

Eric  expressed  his  thanks,  with  a  tone  of 
happy  relief  thaf  the  first  meeting  with 
Pnnce  Leonhard  had  passed  off  so  pleas- 
antly. No  trifling  compliment  was  paid 
him  by  the  Prince,  who  added :  — 

'*!  should  be  glad  if  you  would  bring 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  to  me ;  where  is  he  P '' 

Sonnenkamp,  unhappily,  was  not  to  be 
found.  By  the  time  he  was  summoned  from 
the  smoking-room  it  was  too  late ;  the  Prince 
was  already  opening  the  ball  with  Bella. 

Herr  von  Endlich  was  beaming  with  hap- 
piness, but  Sonnenkamp's  face  wore  a  sin- 
gular expression  when  he  learned  that  the 
Prince  had  desired  Captain  Dournay  to  pre- 
sent him.  A  still  more  striking  contrast 
existed  between  the  dispositions  of  the  two 
men.  The  Wine-count  possessed  a  confident, 
self-satisfied  manner,  with  sufficient  tact, 
however,  to  prevent  him  from  giving  offence. 
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His  every  word  and  motion  plainly  implied 
his  superior  knowledge  on  all  points^  He 
could  enter  into  conversation  with  men  of 
the  most  dissimilar  pursuits,  and  make  a 
eood  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  all.  The 
fact  of  nis  being  financier,  political  econo- 
mist, agriculturist,  merchant  and  ship-owner, 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  everything 
connected  with  those  pursuits,  he  allowed 
to  be  taken  for  granted ;  but  besides  these, 
he.  was  able  to  converse  with  equal  intelli- 
gence upon  the  exact  sciences  and  all  the 
statesmen  of  Europe.  He  was  a  careful 
observer,  and  knew  how  to  turn  his  obser- 
vation to  good  account. 

Sonnenkamp,  who  was  oflen  one  in  a 
group  of  persons  to  whom  Herr  von  Endlich 
would  be  talking,  was  made  to  feel,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  quite  like  a 
school-boy,  in  fact,  extremely  insignificant. 
He  was  standing  with  some  others  listening 
to  Herr  von  Endlich's  account  of  the  casting 
of  steel,  when  the  Prince  approached,  and 
observing  that  the  conversation  ceased 
abruptly  upon  his  arrival,  said :  — 

*'  rray,  let  me  not  interrupt  you,"  and 
listened  with  apparent  gratification  while 
Herr  von  Endlich  explained  the  whole  pro- 
cess, as  if  he  had  spent  his  whole  life  as  a 
worker  in  a  machine  shop. 

Upon  Sonnenkamp  being  presented,  the 
Prince  inquired  if  he  had  practised  grape 
culture  in  America. 

Sonnenkamp  replied  in  the  negative. 

With  a  sudden  change  of  subject,  the 
Prince  then  asked  again  wheth^  he  knew 
Theodore  Parker,  whose  preaching  he  had 
heard  with  pleasure. 

Here  a^ain  Sonnenkamp  was  unfortu- 
nately obliged  to  sa^  no,  feeling  himself 
wretchedly  poor  and  ignorant. 

The  Prince  perceived  the  stranger's  em- 
barrassment, and  desiring  to  introduce  a 
subject  on  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  at 
home,  asked  whether  lie  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the 
slavery  question. 

The  bystanders  listened  with  interest, 
while  Sonnenkamp  proceeded  to  state  that 
the  horrors  generally  associated  with  the 
idea  of  slavery  had  no  actual  existence,  and 
that  the  abolitionists  might  be  very  well  in- 
tentioned,  but  certainly  they  did  not  set  to 
work  in  the  right  way. 

*'  You  must  tell  me  more  about  this  mat- 
ter of  slavery  somethne ;  you  must  come  to 
see  me.'' 

•*  Your  Highness  has  but  to  command," 
replied  Sonnenkamp,  most  happy  that  the 
conversation  should  end  here. 

Eric  stood  through  the  greater  part  of  the 


evening  near  Weidmann,  but  desirous  as  he 
was  of  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  the 
excellent  man,  he  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
his  eyes  from  wandering  towards  Bella. 
Bella  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  There 
was  something  Juno-like  abo';t  her  appear- 
ance. There  was  a  digu*3ed  ease  and  a 
magnificent  fulness  of  or  tline,  with  a  look 
of  pride  and  self-possessiun ;  she  had  a  sig^ 
nificant  word  for  some,  and  a  lighter  for 
others;  age  she  cheered,  j^outh  she  made 
more  say,  and  all  with  an  inimitable  grace 
and  nooleness  of  manner. 

A  constrained  oxpresbion  sometimes  hoT- 
ered  about  her  lips,  but  as  she  passed  from 
one  to  another  she  had  a  cheerful  smile  for 
all,  and  there  was  a  magic  charm  in  her 
friendliness.  Even  in  her  outward  appear- 
ance she  remained  a  mystery,  for  no  one 
could  tell  the  exact  color  of  her  eyes,  though 
all  were  fascinated  by  their  glance. 

You  might  hate  Bella,  but  you  could  not 
forget  her. 

Such  must  have  been  Dr.  Richard's  expe- 
rience. The  Doctor  had  been  unjust  to  her, 
Eric  thoug^ht,  for  Bella's  leading  principle 
was  ambition,  and  ambition  directed  to 
great  ends  would  appear  like  greatness. 
The  feeling  that  he  also  had  done  ner  injus- 
tice, made  his  manner  towards  her  more 
friendly  and  respectful.  Bella  seemed  to 
divine  what  was  passing  in  him,  and  nodded 
to  him  from  time  to  time  graciously  Imd 


ric's  manner  set  her  mind  completely  at 
rest ;  for  in  fact  she  had  sometimes  secretly 
thought:  What  if  this  tutor  should  boast  — 

Eah !  no  one  would  believe  him.  Besides, 
e  is  by  nature  too  noble  to  boast. 

And  what  had  happened  between  theiBt 
afl^rall? 

She  had  already  found  a  subject  of  pride 
in  her  first  contrition;  having  be^^  by 
persuading  herself  that  the  whole  thin<;  had 
been  a  passing  exuberance  of  spirits,  a 
tempting  pastime,  nothing  but  sport,  in  fact. 

And  who  could  contradict  her  P 

She  appeared  (o  herself  in  the  light  of  a 
heroine  who  had  gloriously  overeome  temp- 
tation. 

Her  rehabilitation  was  so  complete  as  to 
become  the  main  fact  in  the  case ;  indeed, 
the  whole  thing  seemed  to  her  like  a  ro- 
mance she  had  read  in  some  book;  it  had 
certainly  made  affreat  impression  upon  her, 
it  had  ended  difiSfently  from  what  she  had 
expected;  but  now  it  was  finished,  done 
with,  laid  aside,  returned  to  the  desk  of  the 
library.  Yes,  Bella  could  laugh  at  the  idea 
of  her  still  being  so  impressionable;  she 
was  almost  proud  of  being  still  so  naive  in 
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her  feelinpis,  still  capable  of  being  carried 
away.  Now  it  was  all  orer,  and  she  was 
ready  for  something  else. 

She  exchanged  a  few  words  with  Eric  and 
Wetdmann,  rejoicing  that  the  two  had  found 
one  another,  and  Imping  that  Eric  would 
often  cobie  to  see  Clod  wig  and  herself,  that 
so  they  might  enjoy  some  more  intellectaal 
talk  together,  and  be  brou^  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  th^r  true  selves  m  the  midst  of 
this  whirl  of  society.  She  also  asked  Eric 
to  take  her  some  day  into  the  Cabinet  of 
Antiques,  andgire  her  some  instruction 
about  them.  With  a  tone  of  sisterly  advice 
Ae  reminded  him  that  etiquette  required  the 
making  of  certain  visits  on  his  part,  in  order 
not  to  be  lefl  out  of  society. 

8he  was  rejoiced  to  hear  that  he  had  al- 
ready done  part  of  his  duty  in  this  respect ; 
aod  in  reply  to  his  remark  that  he  had  even 
inquired  lor  the  Sovereign's  negro,  but  found 
he  was  spending  Uie  winter  in  Naples  with 
the  invalid  princess  of  the  royal  family,  she 
asksd  :— 

*'  Ah  P  Herr  Sonnenkamp  sent  you  then 
lo  the  n^ger  on  some  special  commission  P  " 

l^c  replied  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  question,  upon  which  Bella  hastily 
dumged  the  subject,  saying  that  it  was  only 
an  idle  jest ;  and  soon  ai&rwards  she  was 
bulling  and  talking  with  Sonnenkamp,  and 
talking  bis  attention  to  a  man  in  the  com- 
.patfy,  the  brother  of  Herr  von  Endlich,  who 
kept  the  most  fashionable  tailor^s  shop  in 
tiie  capital. 

Herr  von  Endlich  could  not  help  inviting 
Us  brother,  who  was  a  person  of  considera- 
tioo  io  the  city ;  and  it  was  thought  an  ex< 
eellent  joke,  tliat  the  man  who  sold  the  clothes 
yesterdky  could  see  now  how  well  they^fit- 
ted  his  custftmers. 

Sonnenkamp  congratulated  himself  that 
he  would  at  least  have  no  such  intolerable 
fimiily  connections  to  dread  when  he  should 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  nobility. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  DLX7E  RIBBON. 

Evert  evening  was  spent  now  at  the 
tibeatre,  or  at  some  great  entertainment. 
The  morning  did  not  begin  till  noon.  In 
accordance  with  Bella's  advice,  Eric  had 
nado  the  requisite  visits,  and  was  generally 
included  in  the  invitations. 

He  beheld  this  society  life  with  fresh  eyes, 
Hke  one  coining  from  another  world.  What 
lay  behind  these  smiling,  gaily-dressed  ex- 
teriors, and  the  friendly  greetings  thev  cx- 
dianged  with  one  another  P  He  shuddered 
as  he  lucked  at  the  white-cravatted  crowd. 
In  the  smoking-room  each  man  vied  with 


another  in  telling  lewd  tales,  and  then  re* 
turned  to  the  married  ladies  and  young  girls 
in  the  dancing-hall,  and  put  on  his  most 
courtly  manners. 

Eric  for  the  most  part  kept  modestly  in 
the  background,  but  Bella  was  exceedingly 
friendly  and  confiding  in  her  manner  to- 
wards him.  She  floated  gaily  down  the 
stream  of  intoxicating  pleasures,  pleased 
to  be  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  supreme. 

The  Russian  prince  also  was  very  gra- 
cious to  Eric,  and  talked  to  him  a  ^eat 
deal  of  Knopf  and  of  a  wonderful  American 
child  at  Mattenheim. 

Pranken  saluted  him  in  silence,  hardly 
ever  exchanging  a  word  with  him. 

By  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  State  and 
the  Court,  Eric  was  kindly  received,  and 
heard  from  various  quarters  of  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Countess  von 
Wolfsgarten  and  her  husband. 

Ericas  acquaintance  with  Weidmann  had 
reached  that  point  where  both  regretted  that 
they  could  see  so  little  of  each  other,  and 
yet  with  the  best  intentions  could  come  no 
nearer  together.  Only  once  did  they  suc- 
ceed in  getting  a  deeper  insight  into  one 
another,  and  here  too,  strang^y  enough,  it 
was  when  the  conversation  was  personal. 
They  were  speaking  of  Clodwig,  for  whom 
both  expressed  equal  respect,  but  Weid- 
mann could  not  help  saying : — 

•*  I  admire  this  power,  but  I  could  never 
exercise  it.  Our  friend  has  the  faculty  of 
entering  heartily  into  the  sphere  in  which 
he  lives ;  I  mean  by  that,  he  can  put  on  and 
off  his  moods  of  mind  as  he  does  his  dress- 
coat.  His  own  tastes  lead  him  to  live  among 
entirely  different  interests,  interests  directly 
antagonistic  to  all  this  whirl  and  confusion ; 
but  the  moment  he  enters  this  sphere  no  trace 
of  any  antagonbm  appears  in  him ;  he  seems 
perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  life  about 
hiin.';  • 

Eric  took  his  meaning,  and  said  he  could 
now  thiderstood  a  reproach  that  he  had  been 
tormenting  himself  with.  Weidmann^s  eye 
rested  thoughtfully  upon  him  as  he  spoke. 

•  **  People  say,  at  one  time,  that  we  should 
try  to  sid  every  experience,  should  take 
fire  at  this  thing  or  that ;  and  again,  they 
require  us  to  pass  over  things  indifferently, 
and  let  them  go  without  a  protest.  I  can- 
not do  that,  and  therefore  am  not  suited  for 
society."        , 

Weidmann  appeared  to  take  a  different 
view  of  the  matter  that  disturbed  Eric,  for 
he  replied  that  he  ought  to  be  [lerfectly  sat- 
isfied with  having  succeeded  in  fostering 
noble  thoughts  in  a  boy  of  Roland^s  charac- 
ter and  position. 

Often,  whole  evenings    passed  without 
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Ericas  seeing  Roland,  so  constantly  was  he 
surrounded  by  the  young  dancers  of  both 
sexes,  who  praised  an4  petted  him  like 
some  favorite  plaything.  Every  night  he 
oame  home  with  his  oreast  covered  with 
favors  in  the  Grerman,  and  the  day  found 
him  weary  and  absent.  Eric  noticed  that 
perfumed  notes  were  sometimes  handed  him 
by  the  porter.  Any  re^lar  course  of  study 
was  out  of  the  question.  Roland  went 
about  through  the  day,  humming  the  music 
of  the  nisht  before,  which  was  still  running 
through  bis  head.  He  preserved  with  great 
secrecy  in  his  writing-desk  the  cards  en- 
graved witl)  the  order  of  the  dances,  and 
many  other  souvenirs  besides ;  and  his  face 
b^in  to  wear  an  expression  of  reserve. 

rranken  was  delighted  to  see  his  family, 
as  he  called  the  Sonnenkamps,  thus  admit- 
ted into  society.  It  was  now  arranged  that 
Roland  should  take  part  with  the  others  in 
the  French  comedy.  The  young  Countess 
Ottersweier,  who  was  to  take  the  part  of  a 
page  at  the  court  of  Louis  Fourteenth,  was 
ill  with  the  measles,  and  her  part  was  as- 
signed to  Roland.  A  beautiful  dress  was 
oraered  for  him,  and  all  his  thoughts  were 
now  turned  to  the  play  and  the  rehearsals 
that  were  to  precede  it. 

When  the  nrst  dress-rehearsal  took  place, 
and  Roland  showed  himself  to  his  parents  in 
his  becoming  costume  of  close-iitting  white 
silk  tights,  they  were  full  of  admiration; 
his  mother  in  especial  could  not  restrain  her 
expressions  of  rapture.  Roland  glanced  at 
£nc,  who  for  some  time  had  been  looking 
gloomily  on  the  ground.  He  wanted  to  ask 
him  why  he  was  so  pedantic,  for  that,  was 
what  his  fellow-actors  called  him;  but  he 
checked  himself,  and  only  said  :— 

**  I  promise  you  I  will  learn  again,  by  and 
by,  all  the  lessons  you  give  me,  only  let  us 
be  merry  now."  '  . 

Eric  smiled;  he  felt  that  his  pupil  wks 
having  destroyed  in  him  what  could  never 
be  repaired ;  but  what  could  he  do  P  *  The 
question  indeed  passed  through  his  mind 
whether  he  should  not  leave,  now  that  all 
he  had  so  carefully  planted  and  nurtured 
was  taken  and  trampled  under  foot;  and 
only  the  thought  that  nothing  would  then 
stand  between  Roland  and  destruction  kept 
him  at  bis  difficult  post.  Still  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  communicate  his  anxiety  to 
Sonnenkamp,  who  comforted  bim  by  saying 
tiutt  American  youths  were  ripe  in  years, 
and  masters  of  their  own  lives,  when  Ger- 
mans would  be  still  sitting  on  a  bench  at 
school,  and  grieving  under  a  mastor^s  criti- 
cism. 

*•  I  fear,"  said  Eric,  **  that  RoUnd  is  los- 
ing th»  best  possession  that  man  can  win." 


"What  do  you  mean  by  that  P  " 

"He  should  learn  above  all  things  to 
find  his  best  pleasures  in  himself." 

"  So  you  would  like  to  make  a  scholar  of 
him,  a  man  who  can  boil  his  own  cofiee  P  " 

"  You  understand  me  very  well,  and  I 
understand  your  joke.  You  kndw  that 
what  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  the  man 
who  can  find  no  pleasure  within  himself  will 
find  none  in  the  world.  On  that  point  we 
in  a  manner  agree  with  the  church  people, 
only  we  understand  it  somewhat  differently. 
Whoever  will  be  happy  must  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  that>  is  open  in  every 
human  soul ;  who  does  not  that,  is  alw&ya 
dependent  on  voluntary  or  purchased  ser- 
vice and  respect." 

Sonnenkamp  listened  to  Ericas  quiet  en* 
thusiasm  with  a  nod  of  assent.  .  He  agreed 
with  his  ideas,  but  thought  them  strangely 
mixed  with  an  ecclesiastical  asceticisoa 
which  he  merely  interpreted  into  the  lan- 
guage .of  the  world. 

While  Roland  was  at  the  rehearsals  of 
the  French  play,  Eric  would  oflen  spend  his 
time  at  the  teachers*  club,  and  was  pained  • 
to  find  here  also  an  aristocracy.  The  teach- 
ers of  the  higher  schools  were  separated 
f^om'  those  of  the  primary.  Eric  was  re- 
ceived by  many  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
and  found  himself  followed  by  the  fame  he 
had  won  at  the  musical  festival,  for  the 
teachers  are  the  chief  supporters  of  vdcal 
music.  They  had  a  private  singing  olub 
here,  and  Eric  sang  with  his  comrades  more 
beautifully  than  ever. 

He  often  stole  away  from  this  noisy  com- 
pany and  joined  the  meetings  of  the  humr 
bler  school-teachers,  where  he  seemed  to 
be  transplanted  to  another  planet. 

Hera  sat  the  serious,  eamesf  men,  most 
of  them  worn  with  work,  discussing  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  their  calling,  as  bow 
best  to  influence  and  guide  a  child^s  soul; 
and  out  in  the  world,  a  soul  trained  to  the 
best  of  human  ability  was  squandering  the 
teacher^s  whole  long  and  painful  work  in  a 
single  evening. 

If  we  knew  what  was  to  be  the  result  of 
our  labors,  we  could  not  live ;  the  best  part 
of  our  own  ideality  is  our  ignorance  of  Ihe 
future,  and  our  belief  in  a  full  completion  of 
our  plans. 

Eric  could  not  resist  telling  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp of  his  evenings  in  the  school-masters* 
club,  and  Sonnenkamp  was  much  interested 
in  his  account.  He  tnought  it  very  fine  to 
have  other  men  cultivate  the  ideal. 

"  They  are  happier  than  we,"  he  said,  as 
he  drank  bis  heavy  Burgundy. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the  perform- 
ance of  the  French  play,  RcSand,  at  bis  fii* 
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tbep's  bidding,  invited  all  his  fellow-actors 
to  a  party  at  the  hotel.  The  gentlemen 
canae,  but  none  of  the  ladies  except  Bella. 
She  took  Sonnenkamp  aside,  and  told  him 
confidentially  that  he  would  never  succeed 
in  drawing  ladies  to  his  parties,  till  he  had 
in  his  house  the  Frau  Professorin  nee 
Ton  Btirffholz.  She  only  half  acknowl- 
edged to  herself  that  she  should  feel  a  little 
as]£imed  to  meet,  on  her  return  to  the  coun- 
try, a  person  with  whom  she  had  so  often 
discussed  the  emptiness  and  worthlessness 
of  the  amusements  of  society,  and  was 
therefore  anxious  to  have  all  brought  into 
the  vortex,  that  none  need  have  to  fear  the 
reproachful  glances  of  another ;  but  besides 
this,  it  was  perfectly  true  that  Sonnenkamp 
without  the  von  Burgholz  would  never  ac- 
complish what  with  her  aid  woul4  be  an 
easy  matter. 

Bella  was  malicious  enough  to  tell  Son- 
nenkamp that  the  Cabinetsrathin  fleeced 
him,  while  in  society  she  disowned  him,  and 
described  their  connection  as  one  purely  of 
necessity  and  neighborhood. 

Sonnenkamp  was  doubly  incensed,  but 
liad  to  look  unconcerned. 

The  play  came  off.  Roland's  beauty  and 
ready  grace  were  the  theme  of  general  ad- 
miration. Even  Bella,  whose  versatility 
was  admirably  displayed  by  the  numerous 
dian^s  of  costume  and  character  that  her 
part  bad  demanded,  was  quite*  thrown  into 
the  shade  by  the  enthusiasm  he  excited. 

The  Queen  summoned  Roland  to  her 
side  and  conversed  for  some  time  with 
him ;  both  were  observed*  to  smile  as  they 
talked  together.  The  King  came  himself  to 
Sonnenkamp  and  his  wife,  and  congratulated 
tlKim  upon  their  brilliant  son,  at  the  same 
time  asking  when  he  was  to  enter  the  school 
of  cadets. 

••  When  a  name  shall  have  been  gra- 
ciously bestowed  upon  him,"  replied  Son- 
aenkamp  calmly. 

The  King  frowned,  bowed,  and  passed 
on. 

Sonnenkamp  drew  a  long  breath.  He 
had  evidently  made  a  mistake  to  introduce 
th«  matter  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a 
Way ;  but  it  could  not  be  helped  now,  and 
forward  was  the  word.  He  cast  angry 
gtanqes  around,  as  if  he  would  like  to  have 
doubled  the  whole  glittering  assembly  up 
in  his  fists,  and  kneaded  it  into  what  shape 
be  pleased. 

Ilis  tempei*  was  not  improved  by  Pran- 
ken  coming  up,  and  asking  what  he  .  could 
have  said  to  the  King  that  had  so  ruffled 
lum.  Sonnenkamp  did  not  consider  it  ne- 
oessary  to  acknowledge  his  mistake. 

Eric  looked  with  melancholy  upon  the 


scene  around  him ;  near  the  pillar  against 
which  he  was  leaning,  a  beautiful  palm  lan- 
guidly drooped  its  fan-shaped  leaves.  It 
]>erishes  in  the  sultry  air  under  this  bright 
dood  of  gas-light,  he  thought,  as  he  gazed 
at  the  plant ;  if  it  be  restored  to  a  mvor^ 
able  atmosphere,  it  still  pines  and  perhaps 
perishes  utterly.  Will  it  be  so  with  Roland 
too?  How  expect  him  to  strive  after  the 
ideal,  after  a  higher  activity,  when  all  this 
splendor  and  homage  have  been  offered 
him  ? 

Eric  found' himself,  he  could  hardlv  tell 
why,  imagining  Professor  Einsiedel  here; 
and  the  thought  called  a  smile  to  his  face, 
for  just  such  a  Professor  Einsiedel  was  he. 
What  then  are  we  who  live  only  in  the  re- 
gion of  thought  ?  Spectators ;  nothing  but 
spectators,  while  there  is  the  world  with 
its  driving  and  snatching  after  enjoyment, 
every  one  plundering  and  appropriating 
whatever  he  can  seize.  Why  will  you 
stand  aside?  Why  not  hurry  and  scuffle 
with  the  rest  ?  His  breath  came  quick  and 
short,  his  cheeks  glowed.  He  was  in  this 
mood,  when  Roland  came  to  him  and 
said :  — 

**  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  me,  I  care 
nothing  for  the  rest." 

Eric  gave  him  his  hand,  and  Roland  con- 
tinued :  — 

**  The  Queen  wants  me  to  be  photographed 
in  this  dress,  and  so  do  all  the  ladies.  The 
other  actors  will  do  the  same.  Is  it. not 
fine?" 

**  Certainly,  it  will  be  a  pleasant  memen- 
to for  you  by  and  by." 

*•  Ah,  by  and  by !  by  and  by !  it  is 
pleasant  now,  I  don't  want  to  know  any- 
thing of  by  and  by.  Oh,  if  we  only  did  not 
have  to  sleep,  and  undress,  and  to-morrow 
be  different  again !  If  we  could  only  live 
on  like  this  for  a  hundred  years  without 
stopping !  " 

Eric  perceived  how  completely  Roland's 
head  was  turned  by  all  the  adutation  he  had 
received ;  it  was  no  time  now  to  try  to  turn 
the  current. 

But  he  himself  was  put  in  a  state  of  un- 
wonted excitement  before  the  evening  was 
over. 

He  had  noticed  Bella  talking  very  ear- 
nestly with  the  Minister  of  War,  formerly 
colonel  of  his  regiment,  who  presently  ap- 
proached him,  and,  aft^r  saluting,  and  talk- 
ing of  indifferent  matters,  finally  asked  if 
he  would  not  like  a  professorship  in  the 
school  of  cadets  when^his  pupil  entered. 

Eric  expressed  his  cordial  thanks  for  the 
great  kindness,  but  could  give  no  decided 
answer.  He  was  startled  at  the  next  ques- 
tion, whether  he  had  made  any  definite  plan 
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for  himself,  af\er  the  completion  of  the 
young  Americanos  education ;  he  had  made 
none.     Still  more  was  he  startled,  when  his 

auestioner  further  asked  if  he  should  not 
len  return  to  his  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits,  as  he  had  heard  the  highest  hopes 
expressed  of  him  by  those  who  nad  known 
him  in  the  university. 

Eric  was  perplexed ;  all  such  pursuits  he 
had  sacrificed.  What  was  to  become  of 
himP  To  make  matters  worse,  he  had 
drawn  his  mother  also  into  these  relations. 

After  the  Minister  had  gone,  he  caught 
Bella^s  fiery  glance  fixed  upon  him,  and  he 
seized  the  first  opportunity  that  offered,  to 
thank  her  for  having  so  kindly  recommended 
him  to  the  Minister  of  War. 

**A11  jealousy  —  all  jealousy;  I  want  to 
get  you  out  of  the  house  before  that  fasci- 
nating Manna  returns.^^  Bella  was  in  great 
good  numor. 

The  next  day,  while  Roland  was  with  his 
companions  at  the  photographer's,  decor- 
ated with  a  new  blue  ribbon  which  he  bad 
secretly  fastened  on  his  dress,  and  while 
servants  were  distributing  cards  of  invita- 
tion to  the  great  Sonnenkamp  ball,  Sonnen- 
kamp  himself,  accompanied  only  by  Lootz, 
drove  to  Villa  Eden. 

CHAPTER  T. 
A   STRONG  BAND  IS  POWERLESS. 

The  Frau  Professorin  was  sitting  at  the 
window  of  the  warm  and  comfortable  sit- 
ting-room. Carpets  and  cushions  within, 
and  moss  without,  shut  out  every  draught. 
The  sewing-machine  at  which  she  sat  moved 
so  easily,  that  scarce  a  sound  was  heard 
from  it.  From  the  river  came  the  noise  of 
the  grating  and  crashing  of  the  great  masses 
of  ice,  as  they  struck  against  one  another, 
changed  their  shapes,  and  floated  on  again. 

She  often  looked  out  across  the  river  and 
into  the  country,  and  saw  the  smoke  rising 
from  the  houses  in  the  different  hamlets ; 
she  was  familiar  with  the  life  there  now. 

Accompanied  sometimes  by  Fraulein 
Milch,  sometimes  by  the  huntsman,  but 
generally  by  Sevenpiper,  whose  cheerful- 
ness she  took  great  delight  in,  she  had  made 
her  way  everywhere,  oraering  ani  helping 
with  word  and  deed.  There  was  a  constant 
passing  of  visitors  back  and  forth,  some 
coming  with  thanks,  and  some  with  new  pe- 
titions. She  thought  herself  highly  favored 
in  bein^  allowed  an  activity  so  abundant, 
and  so  immediately  fruitful  in  results. 

But  the  Frau  Professorin  was  not  without 
higher  pursuits,  for  she  read  over  a^ain  her 
husband's  favorite  books,. and  studied  his 
comments  written  on  almost  every  page, 


drawing  thence  a  strength  which  enabled 
her  to  hve  in  silent  communion  with  the  de- 
parted. Her  husband^s  words  she  generally 
read  aloud ;  it  did  her  good  to  move  her  lips, 
and  hear  a  voice  speaking  his  opinions. 
Oflen  also  she  had  to  read  aloud,  m  order 
to  drive  away  the  thoughts  which  crowded 
upon  her  at  all  times,  Noughts  about  Son- 
nenkamp, his  life  and  character,  and  what 
he  h^d  been  in  the  past,  but  especially 
about  Manna,  and  the  feelings  that  wore 
working  in  her.  She  thought  she  under- 
stood now  the  meaning  of  Ma^na^s  words 
to  Roland  when  she  was  leaving  her  parents* 
home:  **I  too  am  an  Iphigema."  She  re- 
peated to  herself,  as  she  sat  at  work,  the 
son^  of  the  Fates  in  Goethe^s  drama,  and 
her  heart  was  burdened  by  this  mystery  of 
the  children's  having  to  suffer  for  the  ubi 
of  the  parents. 

In  the  midst  of  these  sonorons  and  pow- 
erful lines,  she  heard  the  sound  of  wheels 
stopping  before  the  house.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  Doctor  coming  to  sit  an  hour  with  bcff, 
as  he  oflen  did ;  sne  knew  he  liked  to  have 
her  stay  quietly-  in  her  place.  But  it  was 
another  step  that  approadied,  another  kno^  ^ 
at  the  door,  and  Uerr  Sonnenkamp  entered* 

**  Are  you  quite  alone  ?  " 

'*  Quite  alone." 

The  Frau  Professorin  was  ^^reatly  em- 
barrassed ;  this  was  the  first  time  she  had 
seen  Sonnenkamp  since  hearing  that  about 
him  which  she  could  never  tell  him ;  it  re- 
quired all  her  self-control  to  enable  her  to 
offer  him  her  hand.  He  drew  off  his  fur 
glove  and  grasped  her  hand  in  his.  For 
the  first  time  she  felt  the  steel  ring  on  his 
thumb  like  a  cold  snake.  With  terror  she 
saw  her  hand  in  his.  This  hand  of  Son- 
nenkamp^s,  so  thick  and  hard,  with  the  fin- 
gers bent  back  and  the  flesh  growing  over 
the  nails,  was  the  hand  of  the  Phansee  in 
Titian^s  picture  of  the  tribute  money.  So 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  does  the 
Pharisee  hold  the  piece  of  money,  ana 
there  is  an  evil,  violent,  and  hypocritical 
look,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  about 
the  hand.  She  remembered  standing  one 
day,  during  her  wedding  joumev,  in  the  pic- 
ture gallery  at  Dresden,  when  her  husband 
covered  for  a  moment  the  face  of  Chriat 
and  that  of  the  Pharisee,  and  drew  her  at- 
tention to  the  wonderful  drawing  of  the 
two  hands,  which  in  themselves  revealed 
the  opposite  characters  of  the  men.  With 
the  s{Mied  of  lightning  did  those  thouffhts 
and  images  pass  through  the  lady's  mind. 

Sonnenkamp  observed  this  emotion,  so 
unlike  her  usual  calm  self-possession,  but 
naturally  attributing  it  to  surprise,  said  with 
ready  tact :  — 
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*•!  have  often  noticed  that  intellectnal 
persons  who  live  much  in  themselves,  and 
especially  noble  women  of  superior  cultiva- 
tion, are  not  fond  of  surprises;  I  must 
therefore  beg  your  forgiveness  for  this 
one." 

The  trau  Professorin  looked  at  him  in 
amazement.  How  was  it  possible  that  a 
man,  whose  life  in  the  past  had  been  what 
this  man^s  had,  could  understand  such  sub- 
tle emotions  and  express  them  so  delicately  ? 
She  confessed  that  he  had  rightly  inter- 
preted her  emotion,  and  asked  whether  his 
visit  was  to  herself,  or  one  of  inspection  to 
bis  establishment.  The  question  was  an 
awkward  one,  she  knew,  but  she  could 
think  of  no  other  at  the  moment. 

••  My  visit  concerns  no  one  but  yourself, '^ 
»tad  Sonnenkamp;  **  and  I  almost  regret 
my  purpose  of  disturbing  this  beautiful  re- 
pose. I  come  from  a  life  of  such  confusion 
as  makes  it  hard  to  believe  that  repose  like 
yours  can  exist  upon  the  same  planet.  We 
Ihre  in  a  perpetual  whirl ;  the  only  comfort 
is  that  we  have  still  the  power  of  sleeping." 

*•  I  am  familiar  with  this  excitement  of 
carnival  time,"  said  the  |;idy  smiling.  •*  How 
we  long  for  quiet,  and  yet  are  ever  pursued 
by  the  music  and  laughter  of  the  evening 
before." 

Sonnenkamg  now  openly  declared  the 
object  of  bis  visit ;  and  with  great  humility 
begved  the  Frau  Professorin  to  confer  upon 
his^onse  the  grace  and  dignity  which  she 
©■ly  could  give  it. 

The  lady  regretted  she  must  decline ;  she 
was  no  longer  fitted  for  gaietv. 

'•  I  shonm  not  have  thought  your  views 
of  life  would  be  gloomy,  but  rather  free  and 
cheerful." 

••  I  believe  they  are.  I  do  not  consider 
our  life  as  a  dismal  charitable  institution, 
from  which  all  cheerfulness  is  banished.  It 
is  right  that  youth  should  dance,  and  not 
think  of  the  people  who  are'  shivering  with 
the  cold,  and  of  the  grief  and  misery  ever}*- 
whcre,  at  the  very  moment  they  are  moving 
so  gaily.  I  love  cheerfulness ;  we  have  no 
itrenc^h  without  it." 

••  Give  us  your  help  then ;  all  the  more 
will  we  devote  ourselves  afterward  to  our 
poor  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  great  hu- 
man family." 

The  Professorin  had  to  struggle  against  a 
feeling  of  indignation,  that  would  rise  within 
her,  at  the  idea  of  the  man  trifling  thus  with 
words  like  these.  She  looked  at  his  hands 
as  if  there  was  blood  upon  them,  and  these 
hlood-stained  hands  were  offering  her  fes- 
tive wine. 

She  could  say  no  more,  she  only  shook 
Iwr  head,  repeating,  — 


**  I  cannot ;  believe  me,  I  cannot.** 

**  Then,"  began  Sonnenkamp,  '*  I  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  tell  you  the  secret  of  my 
life." 

The  Professorin  hlid  to  put  both  hands 
on  her  table  to  steady  herself.  What  was 
the  man  going  to  say!  She  silently  in- 
clined her  head,  and  Sonnenkamp  told  how 
it  was  his  unwavering  desire,  and  a  matter  of 
necessity  for  his  wile,  inland  and  Manna, 
that  he  should  be  raised  to  the  ranks  of  the 
nobility. 

The  Professorin  shuddered.  What?  Did 
this  man  dare  to  propose  such  a  thin?  ?  The 
von  Burgholz  spirit  was  roused  within  her. 
How  could  a  man  with  such  a  past  as  his 
have  such  presumption? 
■  Sonnenkamp  watched  her  eagerly.  Some- 
thing was  going  on  in  the  mind  of  this  wo- 
man which  he  could  not  fathom.  She  kept 
silence,  making  no  response  to  the  confidence 
he  had  honored  her^ith. 

**  Why  do  you  not  answer?"  he  asked 
at  last. 

The  lady  controlled  herself  and  said,  as 
she  inclined  her  head  somewhat  backwards : 

'*  Shall  you  not  find  it  hard  to  bear 
another  name  ?  " 

Sonnenkamp  looked  keenly  at  her. 

**  I  found  it  hard  as  a  wife,"  she  continued, 
**  to  bear  another  name." 

**  Excuse  me,  my  dear  lady,"  replied 
Sonnenkamp  courteously ;  **  vou  had  to  take 
a  citizen^s  name ;  it  is  much  easier  to  as- 
sume a  noble  one." 

He  exhorted  her,  urged  his  request  upon 
her  more  earnestly,  enforcing  it  by  the 
warmly  expressed  wish  of  me  countess 
Bella. 

The  Professorin  insisted  that  no  one, 
even  though  admitted  to  the  closest  Friend- 
ship, could  decide  upon  the  life  she  should 
lead ;  she  was  resolved  never  to  return  to 
society. 

Sonnenkamp  was  driven  to  extremitv. 
He  believed  that  the  Professorin's  only 
objection  was  to  appearing  as  a  dependant, 
and  that  she  would  no  K>nger  refuse,  if  a 
free  and  independent  position  were  assured 
her.  In  a  manner,  therefore,  at  once  un- 
assuming and  emphatic,  he  told  her  that  he 
should  here,  and  now,  put  into  her  hands  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  to  maintain  her  in 
an  establishment  of  her  own  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.  He  put  his  hand  in  his  breast- 
pocket as  he  spoke,  and  drew  out  his  pocket- 
book. 

**  No,  sir,  I  beg  of  you,"  answered  the 
Professorin,  coloring  deeply  and  fixing  her 
eyes  upon  his  fingers, — just  so  did  the 
Pharisee  hold  the  piece  of  money.  *•  It's 
not  that,  I  assure  you.    I  am  ashamed  of 
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no  position,  since  I  have  the  true  honor 
within  mvself;  neither  do  I  fear,  as  you 
possibly  imagine,  being  too  deeply  moved 
by  contact  with  any  of  the  relations  of  soci- 
ety. I  have  voluntarily  resigned  all  con- 
nection with  it.  I  have  made  no  outward 
vow,  but  I  beg  you  to  respect  my  decision 
as  the  vow  of  a  nun,  as  you  would  if  it  were 
the  decision  of  your  daughter.  I  resret 
that  I  mu8t  beg  you  to  urge  roe  no  further, 
as  no  inducements  could  mive  any  influence 
upon  me.^ 

It  was  hard  for  Sonnenkamp  to  control 
his  anger,  and  restore  the  pocket-book  to  its 
place. 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  window. 

For  some  time  he  gazed  fixedly  out,  then 
turning  round  with  a  smile,  he  said,  — 

"There  in  the  river  are  floating  the 
blocks  of  ice ;  a  soft  breath  bursts  &e  icy 
covering ;  why  might  not  also,  my  honored 
friend  —  you  will  allow, me  so  to  call  you  — 
every  one  has  in  his  life  a  something  —  I 
know  not  how  to  call  it,  an  action,  a  pur- 
pose —  you  understand  what  I  mean  —  that 
ought  not  to  fetter  all  our  future. ^^ 

•*  Allow  me  to  say,"  returned  the  Profes- 
sorin,  **  that  in  my  case  this  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith.  I  have  nothmg  left  in  the 
world  but  fidelity  to  myself." 

*'  You  fill  me  with  admiration,"  said  Son- 
nenkamp, hoping  to  gain  his  point  by  ex- 
pressions of  admiring  respect. 

He  was  obliged  to  assume  a  gracious  and 
smiling  exterior  while  inwardly  chafing,  for 
the  Frofessorin  was  immovable.  There  was 
an  imploring  manner  about  him,  as  if  he 
would  say :  I  know  no.  way  of  help  but 
through  ^ou ;  yet  he  found  himself  unable 
to  put  it  mto  words. 

The  Frofessorin  felt  that  she  must  do 
something  kind  to  the  poor  rich  man,  must 
give  him  something  to  restore  his  cheerful- 
ness and  courage,  and  with  hearty  sincerity 
she  said,  — 

'*  Let  me  /express  to  you  the  thanks  of  the 
hundreds  whom  you  have  fed  and  comforted. 
You  have  made  me  very  happy  by  employ- 
ing me  as  the  medium  of  your  benefactions, 
and  I  desire  that  you  should  feel  yourself 
the  source  of  happiness  to  others." 

With  great  animation  she  described  the 
excellent  order  into  which  the  neighborhood 
had  been  brought,  and  how  her  help  had 
not  waited  for  sickness,  either  physical  or 
moral,  but  had  helped  forward  those  who 
were  sound.  She  told  so  many  beautiful 
and  touching  incidents,  that  Sonnenkamp 
could  only  stammer  out  as  he  gazed  at  her : 

**  It  is  all  well — very  well  —  I  thank 
you." 

He  once  more  gave  her  his  hand  and  led 


the  room.  At  the  front  door  he  encountered 
Fraulein  Milch,  but  hurried  by  almost  witb- 
out  looking  at  her. 

Fraulein  Milch  found  the  Frofessorin 
washing  her  hands  with  ^  all  her  might,  aa  if 
she  feared  she  should  never  wash  them  cleaa 
from  the  man^s  touch. 

**  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  to  be  raised  to 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility  ?  "  asked  the  Frau- 
lein. 

The  Frofessorin  looked  at  her  in  amaxe* 
ment.  How  came  this  simple  housekeeper 
in  her  seclusion  to  know  everything? 

The  butcher  from  the  capital,  Fraulein 
Milch  said,  who  had  been  buying  a  pair  9i 
fat  oxen  from  her  neighbor,  had  spread  tim 
report. 

Secrets  creep  out  through  strange  cbui* 
nels. 

CHAPTER  vi. 
GOLD  GIVES  FAME. 

A  STRANGER  is  inspecting  the  house,  the 
garden,  the  park,  the  hot-houses,  the  stables. 
Who  owns  them  all  ?  An  American,  aboat 
whose  past  life  there  is  a  mystery. 

Sonnenkamp  returned  to  his  old  horaa- 
life  as  in  a  dream ;  he  looked  back  upon  a 
time  long  past ;  it  was  no  longer  hiroaelC 
buta  stranger  who  was  examining  the  place ; 
he  who  bad  built  and  plaifteu  it  all  wa« 
dead.  Sonnenkamp  smote  his  forehead  with 
his  hand,  to  banish  the  spell  which  was 
overmastering  him .  What  piower  was  wesr- 
ing  it  over  him,  and  depriving  him  of  liis  own 
personality?  Nothing  but  this  woman^s 
poor  pride  in  her  own  virtue. 

''I  still  am,  I  still  will,  and  all  of  then 
shall  serve  me,"  he  said  aloud  to  himself. 

He  examined  the  trees  in  the  garden ;  a 

Cure  tender  covering  of  hoar  frost  upon  the 
ranches  kept  them  motionless,  and  threw 
over  all  around  an  aspect  of  such  stillness, 
yet  so  shining  and  glorified,  that  the  spectir 
tor  involuntary  held  his  breath.  Here  and 
there  trees  and  shrubs  had  been  cut  down 
by  his  direction,  as  was  necessary  in  'order 
that  the  artistic  effects  that  were  aimed  at 
in  the  laying  out  of  the  park  should  be  pre- 
served; and  Sonnenkamp  never  allowed 
the  growth  of  the  trees  to  exceed  the  con- 
ception he  had  in  his  mind  when  plannii^ 
his  grounds. 

Two  fine  Newfoundland  dogs,  which  had 
always  been  his  close  companions,  he  ordex^ 
ed  to  be  let  loose,  and  smiled  as  the  crea- 
tures leaped  upon  him  full  of  delight  at 
greeting  their  master.  There  was  some- 
thing that  could  give  him  a  joyous  greeting 
and  be  glad  in  his  presence ;  dogs  afler  aU 
were  the  best  creatures  in  the  world.    He 
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made  the  entire  circuit  of  the  place  with 
the  dogs,  and  when  he  reached  the  fruit 
orchard  looked  about  him  with  a  pleased 
smile ;  the  carefully  trained  branches,  with 
their  mantle  of  snowy  rime,  were  like  the 
most  delicate  works  of  art.  He  on 
wished  that  he  could  transplant  them  ju 
as  they  were  into  the  capita),  and  set  them 
up  betbre  the  astonished  eyes  of  his  guests. 

His  guests  I  Would  they  really  come  P 
Would  not  this  entertainment  so  pom-* 
pously  announced  end  in  humiliation  P  The 
branches  of  fruit-trees  can  be  trained  and 
bent  at  will;  why  are  men  so  obstinate? 
Suddenly  bis  face  broke  into  a  smile.  Ho 
had  heard  a  great  deal  said  of  a  famous 
singer  who  was  enchanting  all  Paris;  she 
must  come,  cost  what  it  would,  and  she 
most  pledge  herself  to  give  no  public  con- 
cert, but  to  sing  only  in  his  drawing-room, 
and  perhaps  at  court.  He  would  offer  the 
contemptible  beau-monde  of  the  capital 
what  no  one  else  could. 

He  had  the  dogs  shut  up  again,  and 
heard  them  whining  and  barking.  That 
was  all  right ;  the  only  kind  of  creatures  to 
have  were  those  that  could  be  sent  for 
when  you  wanted  them,  and  shut  up  when 
you  were  tired  of  them. 

Sonnenkamp  had  the  horses  harnessed  at 
once  and  drove  to  the  telegraph  station, 
whence  he  sent  a  message  to  his  agent  in 
Paris,  stating  exactly  his  plan,  and  order- 
ing the  answer  to  be  returned  to  him  at  the 
ca][4^l.  Animated  with  fresh  courage,  fuU 
of  contempt  for  the  whole  world  and  of  pride 
in  his  own  fertile  invention,  he  drove  back 
to  the  hotel.  That  same  evening  he  re- 
colred  the  intelligence  that  the  singer 
would  come.  Pranken  was  with  him  when 
the  message  was  received. , 

Sonnenkamp  was  anxious  to  have  the 
world  at  once  informed  of  this  extraordi- 
nary entertainment  which  he  was  able  to 
offer  them ;  it  should  be  announced  in  the 
court  journal.  But  Pranken  was  opposed 
to  any  such  public  announcement,  and  ad- 
vised that  one  and  another  of  the  guests 
should  be  confidentially  informed  of  the 
pleasure  in  store  for  them ;  and  then  every 
one  would  be  flattered  by  the  confidence, 
and  would  duly  spread  the  news  abroad. 
Pranken  himself  undertook  to  communicate 
the  extraordinary  intelligence  to  some  of  his 
fiivorite  companions  at  the  military  club. 

The  singer  came,  and  exercised  a  greater 
force  of  attraction  than  the  Frau  Profes- 
•orin  could  have  done. 

Bella  appeared  early  on  the  evening  of 
Urn  ball,  and  congratulated  Sonnenkamp  on 
hia  great  success ;  and  in  fact  nothing  was 
vaating  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  entertain- 


ment. The  popular  Prince  appeared  with 
his  wife,  and  the  rooms  were  filled  with  the 
cream  of  the  society  of  the  capital;  the 
American  Consul-general,  with  his  wife  and 
two  daughters,  was  present  also;  every- 
where were  heard  expressions  of  admira- 
tion of  the  host,  and  thanks  for  his  gener- 
osity. Frau  Ceres  alone  was  somewhat 
out  of  temper  at  having  her  own  splendor 
eclipsed  by  the  wonderful  talent  of  the 
singer,  who  drew  the  whole  company  about 
her.  The  Prince  talked  -with  ner  a  full 
half  hour,  while  with  Frau  Ceres  he  spoke 
but  a  few  minutes. 

Sonnenkamp  moved  among  his  guests 
with  a  feeling  of  triumph  in  his  heart.  Out- 
wardly he  affected  ffreat  modesty,  but  in- 
wardly he  despised  them  all,  saymg  to  him- 
self,— 

A  handful  of  ^old  can  work  wonders; 
honor,  distinction  in  society,  everything, 
can  be  had  for  gold. 

Two  topics  engrossed  the  conversation 
of  the  capital  the  next  day :  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp^s  ball,  the  like  of  which  the  city  had 
never  seen,  and  the  death  of  the  young 
husband  of  Fraulein  von  Endlich,  news  of 
which  had  been  received  the  evening  be- 
fore, but  had  been  kept  back  in  order  not 
to  deprive  the  family  and  numerous  con- 
nections of  the  Court  Marshal  from  enjoy- 
in^Sonnenkamp's  ball. 

The  next  evening,  the  pa]>er  edited  by 
Professor  Crutius  contained  a  witty  article 
upon  the  two  events,  sarcastically  blending 
the  news  of  the  death  with  the  Sonnenkamp 
ball.  The  splendor  of  the  occasion  was 
thus  partially  dimmed,  and  Sonnenkamp 
discussed  with  Pranken  the  possibility  of 
gaining  over  this  poor  devil  of  an  editor 
also  with  a  handful  of  gold. 

Pranken  opposed  the  plan,  on  the  ground 
that  no  communication  of  any  kind  should 
be  held  with  these  communists,  as  he  called 
all  those  who  were  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  government ;  and  this  man,  who  scorned 
no  means  that  could  further  the  plan  of 
being  admitted  to  the  nobility,  was  amazed 
that  Sonnenkamp  should  not  be  ashamed 
of  employing  briber)'-  here. 

Sonnenkamp  appeared  convinced,  but 
appealed  to  Eric,  who  before  had  been  the 
medium  of  conveying  relief  to  the  man, 
and  desired  him  to  put  himself  again  in 
communication  with  him,  and  let  him  know 
that  Sonnenkamp  was  ready  to  assist  him  if 
he  were  in  need. 

Eric  emphatically  excused  himself. 

The  singer  was  not  summoned  to  Courts 
it  being  contrary  to  etiquette  that  she 
should  sing  there  afler  appearing  in  the 
house  of  a  private  citizen.    She  lef^  the 
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capital,  and  Sonnenkamp,  ball,  and  music 
were  soon  forgotten. 

Sonnenkamp  was  even  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  humiliation  of  not  being  invited  him- 
self to  Court.  He  was  openly  given  to 
understand  that  tht?  Sovereign  luid  been 
much  displeased  with  his  having,  at  the 
French  play,  so  awkwardly  introduced  a 
.  matter  which  needed  to  be  handled  with 
the  greatest  delicacy.  Pranken  told  him 
this  in  a  tone  of  malicious  pleasure  mixed 
with  regret;  Sonnenkamp  should  always 
keep  in  mind  that  he  was  to  be  indebted  to 
bim  for  his  patent  of  nobility. 

The  evenmg  of  the  court  ball,  which  was 
the  one  subject  of  conversation  throughout 
the  capital,  and  which  was  attended  by  two 
noble  families  from  the  Hotel  Victoria  who 
had  come  from  the  country  for  the  purpose, 
was  a  most  trying  time  to  Sonnenkamp; 
yet  he  had  to  hide  his  rage  and  exert  him- 
self to  comfort  Frau  Ceres,  who  kept  insist- 
ing on  leaving  the  capital  at  once,  since 
this  was  the  ono  thing  she  had  been  aiming 
at,  and  now  it  was  all  over. 

Even  the  Cabinctsrathin  absenteid  herself 
this  evening,  being  obliged,  to  her  great  re- 

§ret,  as  she  said,  to  appear  at  Court.  Thus 
le  family  sat  by  themselves ;  and  this  eve- 
ning, for  the  first  time,  Eric  managed  to 
acquire  again  a  firmer  hold  upon  Roland^s 
mind,  for  Roland,  too,  was  full  of  indignation. 
He  listened  in  silence,  but  with  dilating  eye, 
as  Eric  described  the  emptiness  of  all  worldly 
honors  if  we  have  not  a  consciousness  of 
self-respect  within  us;  for  they  make  us 
dependent  upon  others,  and  such  dependence 
was  the  most  abject  slavery. 

At  the  word  slavery,  Roland  rose  and 
asked  Eric  if  he  had  forgotten  his  promise 
of  telling  him  how  different  nations  dealt 
with  slavery.  Eric  was  amazed  that  the 
subject  should  have  dwelt  in  the  boy^s  mind 
through  all  the  excitement  he  had  under- 
gone, and  promised  to  give  him  the  history 
of  the  whole  matter,  as  far  as  he  was  able, 
when  they  should  return  to  Villa  Eden. 

Sonnenkamp  had  great  difficulty  in  con- 
cealing his  sense  of  injury,  yet  he  must  not 
give  additional  weight  to  the  slight  that  had 
been  put  upon  him  by  allowing  his  feelings 
to  appear.  The  family  of  the  Cabincts- 
rathin he  took  especial  pains  ta  load  with 
friendly  attentions.  They  must  be  made  to 
keep  to  their  bargain ;  they  had  had  their 
pay,  and  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  cheat 
nim.  He  made  the 'young  cadet  a  spy  upon 
his  son,  giving  him  money  for  taking  Roland 
to  the  gaming-table,  tempting  him  to  high 
play,  and  then  making  an  exact  report  of  his 
oehavior.  He  was  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  cadet^s  reporting  that  Roland  utterly  re- 


fused to  play,  because  he  had  promised 
Eric  never  to  gamble,  even  for  an  apparently 
trifling  stake. 

Sonnenkamp  would  have  liked  to  thank 
Eric  for  this  great  influence  over  his  son, 
but  judged  it  best  to  feign  ispiorance  of  the 
whole  matter.  He  begged  Bella,  when  she 
came  for  Eric  to  fulfil  bis  promise  and  take 
her  to  the  cabinet  of  antique  easts,  not  to 
disturb  his  wife's  present  tranquillity  by  re- 
ferring to  the  court-ball. 

Eric  took  Roland  with  them  to  the  muse- 
um, and  though  Bella  said  nothing,  she  un- 
derstood his  motive  for  doing  so.  On  their 
way  thither  they  met  the  RiMsian  prince, 
and  Bella  ordered  the  carriage  to  stop  and 
invited  him  to  accompany  them,  thinking 
that  thus  the  party  could  divide  into  two 
groups,  the  Russian  walking  sometimes  with 
Roland,  and  she  vith  Eric ;  but  she  coald 
not  manage  it  so ;  Eric  did  not  once  let  go 
of  Roland's  hand. 

They  stood  long  before  the  group  of  Niobe 
and  her  children,  Bella  jokingly  protesting 
that  the  teacher,  who  seeks  to  protect  the  boy 
from  the  arrow  of  the  god,  was  of  the  Rus- 
sian type.  Eric  might  explain  as  oden  as  bd 
would  that  the  head  was  a  modem  addition 
and  repr^ented  a  Scythian,  that  the  teacher 
was  a  slave  who  attended  the  boy  to  school 
or  wherever  he  went,  as  one  of  our  lackeyf 
might,  she  still  insisted  that  he  was  a  Ros-  . 
sian.  As  Eric  called  attention  to  the  fact; 
that  the  maiden  in  the  centre. of  the  group 
clings  to  her  mother  Niobe  and  hides  her 
face  in  terror,  while  the  bo/  by  the  sicte  of 
his  attendant  voluntarily  turns  toward  the 
danger,  and  with  outstretched  hand  strives 
to  avert  it,  Roland  gazed  fixedly  upon  bia» 
and  turned  almost  as  white  as  the  plaster 
itself;  his  eye  sparkled,  and  the  soil  dadc 
hair  just  beginning  to  show  on.  lip  and  chin 
seemed  to  tremble.  On  the  way  home  he 
drew  close  to  Eric,  and  trembling  as  if  with 
cold  said :  — 

"  Do  you  remember  when  th^  fetter  with 
the  great  seal  came  to  your  parents  house  ?  * 

**  Certainly  —  certainly." 

**  Then  you  should  have  been  director* 
and  is  it  not  stmnge,  here  stand  these  fig- 
ures day  and  night,  summer  and  winter, 
waiting  for  us,  and  keeping  still,  and  look* 
ing  up  while  we  are  dancing  and  dying.** 

«•  What  are  you  talking  of  P ''  asked  £ri^ 
alarmed  by  Roland^s  strange  tone  and  i 


"Oh,  nothing — nothing.  I  don't  know 
myself  what  I  am  saying.  I  seem  to  h% 
onlf  hearing  the  words,  and  yet  am  retHty 
saying  them.  1  don^t  know  what  is  the  oMt^ 
ter  with  me.** 

Eric  hurried  the  feverish  boy  home. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  SCnOOLBIASTEB  AND  NIOBE'S  SOX. 

Every  day,  whenever  Frau  Ceres  saw 
Roland,  she  would  say :  — 
'  *'  Why,  Roland,  how  pale  you  look !  Does 

be  not  look  very  pale  ?  "  Here  she  invaria- 
bly appealed  to  Lric,  and  upon  his  answer- 
ing in  the  negative  seemed  reassured. 

But  one  day  when  the  Mother  exclaimed 
in  terror:  — 

'•  Why.  Roland,  you  do  look  so  pale !  ^ 
Eric  could  not  deny  it. 

'*  I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
me,"  he  complained  as  Eric  took  him  to 
bis  chamber. 

" Everything  seems  to  be  turning  round 
me,^^  he  said  as  he  looked  about  the  room. 
"What  does  it  mean  P    Oh !  Oh  !  " 

He  sank  down  on  a  ckair  and  burst  into 
a  sudden  fit  of  weeping. 

Eric  stood  amazed. 
I  The  boy  seemed  to  lose  consciousness, 

iad,  with  his  Gyim  wide  open,  stared  at  Eric 
as  if  he  did  not  see  him. 

** Roland,  what  is.  the  matter?  ^^  asked 
Eric. 

Roland  did  not  answer:  his  head  was  like 
fce. 

Eric  gave  a  pull  at  the  bttll»  and  then 
bent  over  tlie  boy  again. 

Sonnenkamp  entered,  to  know  why  they 
did  not  come  to  dinner.  Eric  pointed  to 
Roland. 

The  father  threw  himself  upon  the  lifeless 
fonn,  and  a  piercing  cry  was  wrung  from 
bis  breast. 

Joseph  was  sent  in  haste  for  a  physician, 
ind  by  the  use  of  strong  salts  Roland  was 
rettoiW  to  consciousness.  His  father  and 
Eric  uudrei«6ed  him  and  put  him  to  bed,  the 
poor  boy  moaning  all  the  while,  and  his 
teeth  chattering  with  the  chill  that  followed 
the  first  attack  of  fever. 

Sonnenkamp  looked  in  terror  at  the  anx- 
iety depicie«l  on  the  physician's  face  when 
be  saw  his  patient. 

*'  ft  is  a  very  violent  attack ;  I  don't  know 
what  the  reault  may  be.  Has  he  often  such  ?  " 
asked  the  dodtor. 

"  Never  before !  never  before  !  "  cried 
Sonnenkamp. 

Alter  the  application  of  various  restora- 
thres  Robnd  was  able  again  to  speak,  and 
bis  first  words  were :  — 

"I  thank  you,  Eric." 

Hie  doctor  left,  after  giving  strict  orders 
that  the  patient  should  be  kept  quiet,  so 
that  if  possible  he  might  sleep.  After  an 
hour  of  anxiety,  during  which  Erie  and  Son- 
nenkamp scarcely  ventured  to  speak  to 
one  another,  he  returned ;  and  having  exam- 


ined Roland  again,  he  pronounced  that  the 
nervous  system  had  been  overstrained,  and 
that  he  was  threatened  with  nervous  fever. 

•'Misfortunes  never  come  singly,"  said 
Sonnenkamp.  They  were  the  only  words 
he  spoke  that  night,  during  the  whole  of 
which  he  watched  m  the  adjoining  room,  oc- 
casionally stealing  on  tip-toe  to  the  sick 
boy's  bed  to  listen  to  his  breathing. 

When  Frau  Ceres  sent  to  know  why  they 
did  not  return  to  the  drawing-room,  they 
sent  an  evasive  answer  and  begged  her  to 
go  to  bed.  Having  understood,  however, 
that  Roland  was  slightly  unwell,  she  came 
softly  to  his  bedside  during  the  ni^jht,  and 
seeing  him  quietly  sleeping  returned  to  her 
own  room. 

•*  Misfortunes  never  come  singly,"  Son- 
nenkamp repeated  when  the  next  morning 
at  dawn  the  physician  pronounced  the  fever 
to  have  declared  itself.  He  ordered  the 
most  careful  nursing,  and  wanted  to  send 
for  a  sister  of  charity,  but  Eric  said  that  his 
mother  would  be  the  best  nurse  Roland 
could  have. 

♦•  Do  you  think  she  will  come  ?  " 

♦*  Certainly." 

A  telegram  was  at  once  despatched  to  the 
green  house,  and  in  an  hour  the  answer 
came  that  mother  and  aunt  were  on  their 
way. 

The  news  of  the  beautiful  boy's  severe 
illness  spread  rapidly  through  the  city. 
Servants  in  all  manner  of  liveries,  and  even 
the  first  ladies  and  gentlemen,  came  to  in- 
quire after  him. 

The  noisy  music  of  the  noon  parade 
startled  Roland  as  it  passed  the  house,  and 
he  screamed :  — 

**The  savages  are  coming!  the  savages 
are  coming  I  Uie  red  skins,  the  sava":es  are 
coming!  Hiawatha!  Laughing-water!— The 
money  belongs  to  the  boy  ;  he  didn't  steal  it. 
—  Hats  off  before  the  baron,  do  jou  hear? 
ily  I  —  The  blacks  !  —  Ah  !  Franklin  !  " 

Eric  offered  to  request  the  Commandant 
for  an  order  to  have  the  band  pass  through 
another  street,  or  at  least  stop  playing  when 
passing  the  hotel. 

A  sudden  thaw  having  carried  away  the 
snow,  it  was  found  necessary  to  spread  straw 
before  the  whole  front  of  the  Hotel  Victo-. 
ria,  to  deaden  the  sound  of  the  wheels. 

Eric's  mother  received  a  most  cordial 
greeting  from  Sonnenkamp,  and  did  her 
best  to  soothe  Frau  Cores,  who  complained 
that  it  was  hon-ible  to  luve  Roland  ill,  and 
that  she  had  to  stiffer  for  it,  as  she  was  ill 
herself.  At  the  Mother's  suggestion,  which 
Sonnenkamp  at  once  adopted,  being  only 
too  happy  to  have  anything  to  do,  any  new 
means  to  try,  Dr.  Richard,  who  was  iamU- 
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iar  with  RoIand^s  constitution,  was  also  tele- 
graphed for.  He  arrived  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night,  and  approved  of  all  that  had  been 
done  lor  Roland.  He  laid  his  chief  injunc- 
tions upon  Eric  and  his  mother,  impressing 
on  them  the  necessity  of  guarding  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  from  the  nervous 
excitement  attendant  on  a  life  in  a  sick- 
room, of  taking  plenty  of  rest  and  amuse- 
ment, going  ou(  often  and  refreshing  their 
minds  with  new  images.  He  would  not 
leave  them  till  both  liad  given  a  promise  to 
this  effect. 

After  a  consultation  with  the  attending 
physician  he  prepared  to  depart,  but  when 
shaking  hands  at  parting  stopped  to  say :  — 

**  1  must  warn  you  against  the  Countess 
von  WoKsgarten.*' 

Eric  was  startled. 

**She  has  remedies  for  every  possible 
disease;  and  you  must  politely  but  reso- 
lutely decline  whatever  she,  in  her  dictato- 
rial way,  may  press  upon ^ou." 

••  He  is  not  going  to  die,  is  he?  "  asked 
Sonnenkamp  of  the  physician,  as  he  stood 
upon  the  steps. 

The  physician  replied,  that  in  extreme 
cases  the  powers  of  nature  were  all  we  could 
rely  upon. 

Sonnenkamp  fairly  shook  with  rage,  rage 
against  the  whole  world.  With  all  his 
wealth  he  could  do  nothing,  command  noth- 
ing ;  but  must  fall  back  upon  the  powers  of 
nature,  in  which  Roland  had  no  advantage 
over  the  son  of  a  beggar  ( 

Frau  Ceres  lay  upon  the  sofa  in  the  bal- 
cony room  among  the  flowers  and  birds, 
staring  vacantly  at  them,  scarcely  speak- 
ing, and  eating  and  drinking  almost  noth- 
ing. She  did  not  venture  to  go  to  Roland^s 
bed,  but  required  to  be  informed  every  hour 
how  he  was. 

The  entire  want  of  union  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  houshold  became  now  appan^nt. 
Each  one  lived  for  himself,  and  thought 
every  one  else  was  there  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  to  his  or  her  comfort. 

At  noon  a  great  event  occurred,  notliing 
less  than  the  reigning  Princess  sending  her 
own  court  physician.  Sonnenkamp  was  full 
of  gratitude  for  this  distinction,  which  un- 
happily he  had  to  receive  under  such  mel- 
ancholy circumstances. 

Day  and  night,  Eric,  his  mother,  and  aunt 
sat,  now  by  turns,  and  now  together,  by  the 
sick  boy^s  bed.  He  knew  no  one,  but  lay 
the  greater  part  of  Ihe  time  in  a  half  sleep ; 
sometimes,  however,  in  ah  access  of  fever, 
he  would  start  up  with  a  glowing  face  and 
cry:  — 

*'  Papa  is  dancing  upon  the  black  people's 
heads !   Give  me  back  my  blue  ribbon !  Ah, 


ah ! ''  Then  as  if  in  an  ecstacy  he  would 
exclaim,  **  Ah!  that  is  the  German  forest! 
quiet.  Devil !  There,  take  the  may-flowers — 
blue  ribbon  —  the  boy  has  stolen  the  ring-^ 
the  laughing  sprite  — ^.respect  to  the  young 
baron  —  back.  Griffin  !  " 

The.touch  of  firic's  hand  upon  his  fore- 
head always  soothed  him.  Once  when  his 
father  was  present,  Roland  sang  a  negro 
song,  but  so  unintelligibly  .that  they  could 
hardly  make  out  the  words.  Sud<lenly," 
however,  he  cried  out :  — 

**  Away  with  those  great  books !  take 
awav  the  great  books !  they  are  written  with 
blood!" 

Sonnenkamp  inquired  if  Roland  had  ever 
sung  the  song  when  he  was  well ;  and  if 
Eric  knew  from  whom  he  had  learned  it. 
Eric  had  never  heard  it.  Sonnenkamp's 
manner  towards  Eric  and  his  mother  was 
full  of  humble  respect.  He  gratefully  con- 
fessed that  this  illness,  which  threatened  his 
very  existence,  had  yet  given  him.that  which  <| 
otherwise  he  mij^ht  never  have  obtained. 
He  had  never  believed  in  human  goodness 
and  unselfish  devotion;  but  he  saw  them 
now  displayed  before  him  in  unceasing  ac- 
tivity. He  would  gladly  kneel  before  the 
Mother  and  worship  her,  he  added  with  an 
expression  that  came  from  his  heart,  for  she 
had  refused  to  come  for  pleasure,  but  was 
ready  at  once  when  called  to  night-watch- 
ing and  the  exercise  of  sorely  tried  patience ; 
he  should  never,  never  forget  it. 

The  Mother  felt  that  there  was  another 
patient  here  needing  her  care,  besides  the 
fevered  boy  who  lay  there  with  closed  eyes. 
Her  intercourse  with  Sonnenkamp  became 
more  intimate ;  he  complained  to  her  of  his 
never-resting  grief,  and  again  and  again , 
would  come  the  thought :  What:  I  desire,  I 
desire  only  for  this  son.  If  he  die,  I  shall 
kill  myself.  I  am  worse  than  killed  now» 
and  no  one  roust  know  it.  Here  is  a  bein^ 
who  has  no  past,  must  have  no  past ;  and 
now  his  future  is  to  be  taken  from  him ! 

**  Am  I  to  have  no  son  because  I  was  nO 
son  ?  "  he  cried  once,  but  quickly  coftti^U- 
ing  himself  he  added :  **  Do  not  heed  me, 
dear  lady ;  I  am  speaking  myself  like  a  man 
in  fever." 

The  Mother  begged  him  to  compose  him- 
self, for  she  was  sure  that  by  the  mvsteri- 
ous  laws  of  sympathy,  any  excitement  in 
those  about  him  would  react  upon  the  pa- 
tient. 

In  the  stillness  of  the  ni^ht  the  Modier 
sat  by  the  boy^s  sick-bed,  listening  to  the 
chimes  that  rang  out  the  hours  m>m  the 
church  tower ;  and  these  bells,  heard  in  the 
night  by  the  sick-bed  of  the  poor  rich  boy« 
brought  up  her  own  life  before  her. 
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Eric  often  reproached  himself  for  his  too 
great  indulgence,  in  having  allowed  Roland 
to  be  drawn  into  that  whirl  of  excitement 
which  was  now  perhaps  killing  him ;  and  he 
ranembered  that  day  in  the  cold  ffallery 
before  the  Niobe,  when  the  fever  first  showed 
iUelf.  He.  was  another  whom  the  Mother 
bid  to  soothe.  She  alone  preserved  a  firm 
bahmce,  and  offered  a  support  on  which  all 
others  could  lean.  She  banded  Eric  the 
letter  she  had  received  from  Professor  Ein- 
siedel  on  New  Year's  day,  and  asked  about 
the  scientific  work  which  she  had  not  before 
beard  of.  Eric  explained  how  it  had  all 
ooine  about.  His  mother  perceived  that  he 
hsd  vet  learned  nothing  of  Sonnenkamp's 
pMt  life,  and  took  care  to  tell  him  nothing, 
tMoking  he  ought  not  to  have  the  addition- 
al burden  of  such  knowledge  at  this  time  of 
mietv  for  the  sick  boy,  and  of  increased 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  training. 

In  obedience  to  Dr.  Richard's  strict  di- 
rections, the  Mother  often  went^  out  to 
visit  her  old  friends,  among  them  the  wife 
of  the  Minister  of  War,  and  was  greatly 
comforted  at  learning  that  Eric  could  have 
a  professorship  in  the  school  of  cadets,  when 
Rohmd  entered  the  academy.  She  always 
recnnied  home  greatly  cheered  from  these 
visits'. 

Eric,  too,   made  calls,   spending   many 

•  boon  with  Clodwig.  Bella  be  seldom  saw, 
ind  then  bat  for  a  short  time ;  she  evidently 
avoided  now  any  interview  with  him  alone. 

Pranken  took  great  offence  at  Ericas 
mother  having  been  sent  for  without  his  ad- 
vice;  these  Dournays  seemed  to  him  to  be 
weaving  a  net  about  the  Sonnenkamp  fam- 
ily, ne  came  sometimes  to  inquire  for  Ro- 
land, but  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Herr 

•  Jtm  Endlicn's,  in  the  society  of  the  young 
widow  lately 'returned  from  Madeira. 

Much  as  jBHc  had  desired  to  become  bet- 
ter tfc^aainted  with  Weidmann,  the  whirl 
of  society  had  hitherto  prevented,  and  now 
th^  the  Parliament  was  no  longer  in  ses- 
sion, Weidmann  bad  left  the  capital  Without 
ai^  closer  relation  having  been  formed 
between  them. 

Weeks  passed  away  in  trembling  sus- 
pense. The  sick  boy^s  wandering  fancies 
took  a  wholly  new  direction.  He  imagined 
luiAself  with  Manna,  and  was  constantly 
tallhBg  to  her,  caressing  her,  jesting  with 
her,  and  teasing  her  about  the  picture  of 

•  Saittt  Anthony.  Manna  had  not  been  told 
of  her  brotber''s  illness ;  it  seemed  useless  to 
bor^  her  with  anxiety,  when  she  could  do 
wNUngto  help. 

8»nneiikainp  continued  to  be  greatly 
fttKd  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to'vth  for  the  forces  of  nature.    He  sent 


considerable  sums  of  money  to  the  poor  of 
the  capital  and  to  all  the  charitable  institu- 
tions ;  he  reminded  Eric  of  what  he  hiid 
told  him  of  the  teachers*  union,  and  handod 
him  a  handsome  sum  for  the  furthering  of 
the  objects  of  the  association. 

One  day  he  asked  the  Professorin  if  it 
were  not  possible  that  prayer  might  help  tho 
sick.  She  replied  that  she  knew  no  posi- 
tive answer  to  such  a  question,  that  Sonnen- 
kamp must  compose  himself,  and  be  glad  if 
he  coold  cherish  such  a  beautiful  faith.  He 
looked  sadly  at  her. 

Roland  talked  so  constantly  with  his  sis- 
ter, that  Sonnenkamp  asked  the  physician  if 
Manna  had  not  better  be  sent  for,  and  was 
delighted  at  receiving  an  affirmative  an- 
swer. 

It  was  a  comfort  to  him  in  the  midst  of 
his  duties,  to  think  that  now  he  could  force 
his  child  from  the  convent,  and  never  let  her 
leave  him  more.  His  heart  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  being  able  to  have  both  his  chil- 
dren with  him,  wnen  Roland  was  well  again. 
He  walked*up  and  down  the  room,  rapidly 
opening  and  shutting  his  hands,  as  if  he  were 
leading  his  children  by  his  side. 

The  careful  Lootz  was  despatched  to  the 
convent  with  an  urgent  letter  enclosing  the 
doctor's  directions,  to  which  he  would  gladly 
have  added  a  few  words  of  the  Professorin ; 
but  she  was  resolved  to  interfere  in  no  pos- 
sible way  of  Manna's  plan  of  life,  even  m  a 
case  of  extreme  necessity,  and  refused  to 
write. 

CHAPTEB  VlU. 
A  SI8TEB  OUTSIDE  THE  FAMILT. 

Snow  lay  upon  the  roof  of  the  convent, 
and  upon  the  trees,  meadows,  and  roads  of 
the  island ;  but  within  the  great  house  was 
an  animated  twofold  life,  for  the  whole  sa- 
cred narrative  was  here  rehearsed  afresh  in 
the  minds  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  child- 
ren. Every  day  were  recalled  those  nightly 
events,  so  touching  and  blessed,  that  took 
place  in  Canaan  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Manna  lived  so  entirely  in  these  rep- 
resentations, that  she  often  had  to  stop  and 
force  herself  to  think  where  she  was.  She 
was  seized  with  a  longing  to  make  a  pil- 

S image  to  Jerusalem,  to  kiss  the  soil  of  the 
oly  Land,  and  there  atone  for  all  the  evil 
done*  by  those  who  were  near  to  her,  and 
those  who  were  strangers  to  her. 

Her  eyes  beamed  as  with  a  fire  from 
above,  while  with  wonderful  power  she  re- 
peated the  sacred  history  to  little  Heimchen, 
who  was  again  sick  in  bed.  But  the  little 
girl  made  her  smile  to-day  by  asking :  -> 

'*  Is  there  snow  in  Jerusalem  too,  then?  ^ 
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Manna  had  scarcely  considered  what  sea- 
son of  the  year  it  was,  so  entirely  was  she 
absorbed  in  the  life  she  was  describing.  As 
she  turned  to  look  at  the  melting  snow, 
a  lay-sister  entered  and  handed  her  a  let- 
ter. 

•*  Where  is  the  messenger  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  He  is  waiting  in  the  reception-room." 

"  I  will  give  him  an  answer,"  returned 
Manna,  and  began  to  read  her  letter  a  sec- 
ond time. 

She  paced  the  cell  backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  at  one  moment  she  wanted  to  seek 
the  Lady  Superior  and  ask  what  she  should 
do,  but  the  next,  her  heart  shrank  at  the 
thouffht.  Whv  ask  advice  of  another  hu- 
man being  ?  She  looked  at  her  hand,  which 
had  been  pressed  upon  her  eyes.  You  can- 
not weep,  said  a  voice  within  her ;  you  must 
not  weep  for  aiught  in  this  world. 

*'  What  is  the  matter  P  "  cried  Heimchen 
from  the  bed.  '*  What  makes  you  look  so 
cross?" 

*'  I  am  not  cross,  I  am  not  cross ;  do  you 
think  I  am  ?  " 

**No;  now  you  look  pleasant  again. 
Stay  with  me,  Manna  —  stay  with  me ;  don^t 

f)  away  —  stay  with  me,  Manna.  Manna, 
shall  die." 

Manna  bent  over  the  child  and  soothed 
her.  This  is  the  first  trial,  she  thought, 
and  it  is  a  hard  one.  Now  I  roust  show 
whether  love  of  mankind,  of  the  Saviour,  is 
stronger  in  me  than  family  affection.  I 
ought,  I  must !  She  committed  Heimchen 
to  the  care  of  a  lay-sister,  and,  promising 
soon  to  return,  descended  to  the  cnurch.  At 
sight  of  the  picture,  which  made  her  think 
involuntarily  of  the  man  who  was  with  Ro- 
land, she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
throw  herself  in  deep  contrition  upon  her 
knees,  and  prayed  fervently.  Thus  she  lay 
long,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  At 
length  her  decision  was  made,  and  she  rose. 
I  ought  and  must,  and  I  can !  I  roust  have 
strength  for  it !  I  am  resolved  to  live  only 
for  the  service  of  the  Eternal.  Roland  has 
good  care  taken  of  him ;  he  recognizes  no 
one ;  if  I  go  to  him  it  will  be  to  remove  my 
own  distrc*ss,  not  his.  Here,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  Heimchen  sick  and  needing  me. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  my  duty;  I  will 
stay  at  the  post  where  not  my  will,  but  that 
of  the  Highest,  has  placed  me. 

She  remembered  the  Lady  Superior  tell- 
ing her  how  her  father  and  mother  had  died, 
and  she  could  not  leave  her  convent  to  go 
to  them.  Manna  resolved  to  do  the  same 
thing  voluntarily,  under  the  compulsion  of 
no  vov?.  She  trembled  as  she  thought  that 
it  might  be  better  for  Roland  if  he  could  die 
now  before  he  fell  into  sin,  and  pertiaps  had 


to  hear  the  dreadful  secret.  The  idea  was 
almost  more  than  she  could  bear,  but  she 
held  her  resolution  ftist. 

Manna  returned  to  her  cell,  meaning  to 
write  and  tell  all  that  was  in  her  sou),  but 
she  could  not.  She  descended  to  the  re- 
ception-room, told  Lootz  simply,  that  she 
could  not  go  back  with  him ;  and  then,  re- 
turning again  to  her  cell,  looked  out  upon 
the  landscape.  Life  seemed  frozen  within 
her,  but  as  the  melting  snow  dripped  from 
the  roof,  so  her  tears  broke  forth  at  last, 
and  she  wept  bitterly ;  yet  her  decision  re- 
maiued  unshaki.>n.  The  whole  nicbt  was 
spent  in  watching^  and  prayer,  and  the  neitt 
morning  she  told  her  story  to  the  Lady  Su- 
perior, who  made  no  answer  besides  a  silent 
mclination  of  the  head. 

Again  in  her  cell.  Manna  read  the  letter, 
and  was  made  aware  for  tbe  first  time  that 
Ericas  mother  was  nursing  Roland.  The 
paper  trembled  in  her  hand,  as  she  read  cNf 
Roland^s  constant  talking  with  her  in  hb 
fevered  ravings.  Why  did  her  father  write 
nothing  of  Pranken  P  Where  was  he  P  ahe 
asked  herself;  then,  indignant  that  her 
thoughts  should  still  cling  to  the  world, 
with  a  sudden  resolve  she  flung  the  letter 
into  the  open  grate,  and  watch^  it  hn^k 
into  momentary  flame,  and  then  float  in 
light  flakes  up  the  chimney.  So  had  it 
been  in  her  heart,  so  ought  it  to  be ;  noth- 
ing more  from  the  outer  world  should  reaeh 
her. 

CHAPTER    IX. 
GROWTH  DURING  ILLNESS. 

'*  He  is  saved !  "*  said  the  doctor,  and 
*'  He  is  saved,"  was  repeated  by  voice  after 
voice  through  the  whole  city. 

The  doctor  enjoined  double  care  in  guard- 
ing Roland  from  the  least  excitement  of  af^ 
kind,  and  when  the  boy  complained  of  toe 
horrible  tedium  of  his  sick-room,  both  Eric 
and  the  doctor  laughingly  reminded  him 
that  he*had  his  good  time  in  the  first  pUu^, 
and  that  ennui  was  the  first  sure  step  to- 
wards recoverv.  Roland  complained  alao 
of  being  kept  hungry,  and  then  added,  his 
face  seeming  to  grow  fuller  and  fairer  as  he 
spoke : — 

**  Hiawatha  voluntarily  suffered  hunger, 
and  do  you  remember,  Eric,  my  thinking 
then  that  man  was  the  only  creature  that 
could  voluntarily  hunger  P  Now  I  must 
practice  what  I  preached." 

RoUnd  showed  himself  particularly  foil 
of  affection  toward  Ericas  mother,  He 
maintained  that  she  was  the  only  person  he 
had  recognized  during  his  delirium,  and  that 
it  had  caused  him  the  greatest  distress  not 
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to  be  able  to  say  so  at  the  time,  but  the 
wrong  words  would  keep  coming  from  his 
moath.  Even  the  Mother  did  not  stay  with 
him  long  at  a  time. 

He  rejoiced  to  see  lilies  of  the  valley  in 
his  room,  and  remembered  that  he  had 
dx^eamed  of  them. 

**  Was  not  Manna  with  me  too?  I  was 
always  seeing  her  black  eyes." 

Heimchen^s  illness,  they  told  him,  pre- 
vented her  leaving  the  convent. 

He  wanted  to  see  the  photograph  taken 
ni  him  in  his  pagers  dress,  and  said  to  Eric  : 

•*  You  were  right,  it  will  be  a  pleasant 
recollection  to  me  by  and  b^.  Indeed  the 
by  and  by  is  already  here ;  it  seems  to  roe 
two  years  a^.  Do  cive  me  a  glass,  for  I 
must  know  how  I  look." 

••Not  now,"  returned  Eric;  '*not  for  a 
week  yet." 

Roland  was  as  obedient  as  a  little  child, 
and  as  grateful  as  an  appreciative  man. 
The  second  day,  he  begged  Eric  to  let  him 
relieve  his  mind  by  sp^^ng  out  what  was 
kit. 

••  If  you  will  speak  calmly  I  will  hear  you." 

••  Listen  to  me  tlien,  and  warn  me  when 
I  speak  too  excitedly.  I  was  on  the  sea, 
sad  dolphins  were  playing  about  the  ship, 
when  suddei^y  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
bat  black  men^s  heads,  and  in  the  midst  of 
&em  a  pulpit  swimming,  in  which  stood 
Theodore  Parker  preaching  with  a  mighty 
voice,  louder  than  the  roaring  of  the  sea ; 
and  the  pulpit  kept  swimming  on  and  on 
with  the  snip— ^" 

•♦You  are  speaking  excitedly  already," 
interposed  Eric.  Roland  went  on  more 
qoietiy,  in  a  low  tone,  but  every  word  per- 
feetlv  distinct : — 

••Kow  comes  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
all.  I  told  yon  how  as  I  lay  in  the  forest 
that  time  when  I  was  journeying  after  you  — 
■early  a  year  ago  now  —  there  came  a  child 
with  long,  bright,  wavy  hair,  and  said, 
••  This  is  the  (^rman  forest ; "  and  I  gave 
ber  niayflowers,  and  she  was  taken  up  in  a 
carriage  and  disappeared ;  you  remember  it 
all,  don^t  you  ?  But  in  m^  dream  it  was 
even  more  bnght  and  beautiful.  *•  This  is 
the  German  forest,"  was  sung  by  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  voices,  just  as  it  was  at 
the  musical  festival,  oh,  so  beautifully,  so 
bemitifully ! " 

•*  That  will  do,"  interrupted  Eric;  •*  you 
have  told  enough,  and  must  be  left  alone 
awhile." 

£ric  told  his  mother  of  the  strange  fairy 
itory,  which  that  decisive  journey  had  given 
9Me  to  in  Ericas  mind  —  he  had  heard  of  it 
befbie  from  Claus — and  mentioned  as  a 
jingolar  circomstance,  that  this  second  rev* 


olution  in  the  boy^s  nature  resulting  in  his 
illness,  should  mve  recalled  to  him  this 
story. 

The  Mother  was  of  opinion  that  some- 
thing similar  to  the  stoiy  must  actually  have 
happened,  but  warned  Eric  not  to  refer  to 
the  subject  again,  for  every  recollection  of 
past  events  retarded  recovery  and  a  re- 
turn to  a  natural  state  of  mind. 

The  first  time  Roland  could  stand  up, 
they  were  all  surprised  to  see  how  much  he 
had  grown  during  his  illness.  The  down 
too,  on  his  lip  and  chin,  to  his  ^reat  de- 
light, had  increased  perceptibly.  When  he 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  straw  spread  be- 
fore the  house,  he  said, — 

•*  So  the  whole  city  has  known  of  my  ill- 
ness, and  I  have  every  one  to  thank. 
That  is  the  best  of  all.  How  many  I  owe 
gratitude  to !  Whoever  shall  come  to  me 
now,  for  the  rest  of  my  life  will  have  a  claim 
upon  me." 

Eric  and  his  mother  exchanged  glances 
as  Roland  spoke,  and  then  cast  their  eyes 
to  the  ground.  Wonderful  was  the  awaken- 
ing to  life  displayed  before  them  in  this 
young  soul. 

••  Did  Eric  tell  you  that  I  had  seen  Fran- 
ken  P  asked  Roland. 

**  Yes.    Now  lie  down  to  sleep." 

*♦  No,"  he  cried ;  **  one  thing  more ! "   " 

He  called  for  his  pocket-book,  in  which 
he  had  written  the  name  of  the  ^oom 
whom  he  had  suspected  of  robbing  him  on 
his  night  journey.  Reproaching  himself 
for  having  hitherto  neglected  to  inquire 
about  him,  he  charged  Eric  to  find  the  man, 
who  was  now  a  soldier  in  his  regiment  here, 
and  bring  him  to  his  room. 

The  soldier  came,  and  received  from  Ro- 
land a  sum  of  money  very  nearly  as  large 
as  that  in  the  purJe  at  the  time.  Eric  had 
no  need  to  have  given  such  strict  injunc- 
tions to  the  man  not  to  ei^cite  Roland  by 
much  talking,  and  vehement  expressions  of 
gratitude,  for  the  soldier  had  no  power  to 
speak  a  word.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  in 
fairy  land,  at  being  thus  summoned  into  a 
great  hotel,  before  a  beautiful  sick  boy,  and 
presented  with  such  a  sum  of  money;  it 
was  like  being  transported  into  another 
world. 

Contented  and  happj,  Roland  lay  in  bed 
again.  He  begged  his  father,  when  next 
he  came  to  his  bedside,  to  give  away  all 
his  clothes,  for  he  would  wear  none  of  them 
again. 

•'  Do  you  want  to  put  on  your  uniform  at 
once  P  "  asked  Sonnenkamp. 

•*No,  not  how;  but  I  want  to  go  home 
soon,  as  soon  as  we  can,  back  to  the  villa ; 
home,  home  I  ^* 
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Sonnenkamp  promised  all  should  be  as 
he  desired. 

The  Professorin  soon  fell  in  with  some 
oung  people  whom  Roland's  clothes  just 
itted,  and  he  exclaimed  with  delight  when, 
he  heard  it,  — 

•*That  is  good;  now  my  clothes  will  ^ 
about  the  streets  until  1  am  there  a^am 
myself;  I  shall  be  represented  sevenfold.'' 

He  desired  his  father  to  express  his 
thanks  to  all  the  persons  who  had  so  kindly 
shown  an  interest  in  him,  a  duty  which 
Sonnenkamp  would  readily  have  performed 
without  this  admonition.  It  afforded  the 
best  possible  way,  better  than  the  most 
brilliant  entertainment,  of  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  aristocracy. 

With  his  handsomest  carriage  and  horses, 
Sonnenkamp  drove  through  the  whole  city. 
His  wife  had  refused  all  his  entrjeaties  that 
she  would  accompany  him ;  but  he  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  rrofcssorin  to  be  his  com- 
panion. She,  also,  refused  at  first,  but 
yielded  to  Roland's  persuasions.  It  was 
the  first  request,  as  he  said,  that  he  had 
asked  of  her  since  his  return  to  life,  and 
she  should  and  must  gratify  him  by  going 
with  his  father. 

In  proportion  to  the  pain  it  cost  the  noble 
lady  to  make  her  reappearance  before  the 
world  in  such  companionship,  was  the  ease 
with  which  all  doors  fiew  open,  as  if  by 
magic,  wherever  Lootz  showed  the  cards  of 
the  Professorin  and  Sonnenkamp. 

The  lady  herself  was  often  unconscious 
that  this  was  the  effect  of  her  presence; 
she  only  knew  that  she  was  tightening 
between  herself  and  Sonnenkamp  the  bonds 
from  which  she  would  gladly  be  free,  and, 
whenever  she  returned  to  the  carriage,  she 
begffed  him  not  to  say  so  much  about  her 
motherly  care  of  Roland.  Sonnenkamp, 
who  was  looked  upon  as  of  q^uite  secondary 
importance  by  the  persons  visited,  skilfully 
contrived  to  make  himself  the  central  point 
of  the  conversation  by  praising  the  Profes- 
sorin's  nobleness  of  spirit,  and  enlarging 
upon  his  own  great  happiness  in  being 
aUowed  connection  with  such  a  family. 

On  this  excursion  Sonnenkamp  tasted  the 
best  pleasure  of  which  he  was  capable ;  for 
his  highest  pleasure  was  in  hypocrisy,  and 
in  the  luxury  of  its  exercise,  he  forgot  his 
deep-rooted  indignation  at  the  pride  of  the 
resident  families,  who  were  now  obliged 
to  receive  him  as  an  equal.  Where  he 
hitherto  had  been  permitted  only  a  few 
hasty  and  unmeaning  words,  he  was  now 
allowed  comfortably  to  display  his  manifold 
experiences,  around  all  of  which  a  softening 
halo  was  cast  by  the  genuine  sentiment  that 
served  as  their  setting,  the  sentiment  of 


fatherl)r  affection.  His  manner,  also,  of 
confessing  that  he  had  not  always  thought 
as  favorably  as  he  should  of  human  nature, 
but  had  been  taught  by  the  Doumays  to 
honor  true  nobility  of  mind,  won  for  him  ^ 
the  reluctant  interest  of  all.  He  laughed 
to  himself,  as  he  went  down  the  steps,  at 
the  thought  of  persons  saying,  as  he  knew 
they  would,  **  We  really  never  knew  the 
man  before ;  he  has  a  vast  deal  of  character 
and  great  sensibility." 

He  treated  with  especial  consideration 
the  members  of  tho  committee  upon  orders, 
knowing  himself,  and  having  had  particu- 
larly enjoined  upon  him  by  Pranken,  the 
importance  of  gaining  them  over  to  his 
plan. 

Thus  had  Roland's  illness  given  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  nobility  project;  and  the 
Professorin  had,  against  her  will,  co-operated 
to  the  same  end. 

Sonnenkamp  could  not  do  enough  to 
testify  his  respect  for  the  lady  who,  after 
all,  had  gained  him  his  ereatest  tri- 
umph. In  spite  of  her  refusal  to  come  to 
his  fete,  and  help  in  furthering  his  plan,  she 
had  now  become  his  tool.  He  never  grew 
tired  of  rejoicing  in  the  conviction  that  all 
mankind  could  be  used  like  puppets ;  some 
were  to  be  bought  by  the  ringing  of  gold, 
and  some  by  the  ringing  3  their  own 
praises. 

CHAPTER  X. 

DECORATION  WITH  THREE  SXCLAMATIOV 
HARKS. 

An  audience  had  been  requested  of  the 
Princess,  that  the  Sonnenkamp  family  might 
present  their  thanks.  The  answer  returned 
was  that  the  Frau  Professorin  would  be 
welcome,  thus  refusing  to  admit  Sonnen- 
kamp. 

He  next  desired  that  Roland  should  write 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Princess  for  the 
Professorin  to  hand  to  her,  but  several 
rough  drafts,  which  his  son  wrote  out,  he 
so  roughly  discarded,  that  the  poor  boy  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  feverish  excitement 
which  threatened  to  bring  on  a  relapse. 
He  was  quieted  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Professorin,  who  promised  to  deliver  by 
word  of  mouth  all  that  he  had  to  say ;  bat 
this  scene  put  a  violent  end  to  the  childlike 
affectionateness  which  had  sprung  up  in 
him  since  his  illness. 

While  the  Professorin  was  at  the  palace, 
Soimenkamp  promenaded  the  palace  garden, 
where  he  could  keep  in  sight  the  carriage 
and  servants,  determined  to  hear  at  once 
I  what  should  be  said  of  him  there.  This 
Iwas  the  most  painful  experience  that  the 
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ProfessoriQ  haci  yet  bad  to  underco.    She 
was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  rrincess^ 

Eraiaea  of  Sonnenkamp^s  seneroas  nature, 
la  extensive  charities,  and  his  noble  mag- 
nanimity, of  which  the  Cabinetsrathin, 
ladj  or  honor  to  the  queen,  had  ^ven  a 
full  report,  and  nothing  was  left  the  rrofes- 
serin  but  to  listen,  without  the  power  to 
apeak  a  word  of  contradiction.  It  was  a 
firesh  proof  to  her  of  the  false  position  in 
which  she  was  pUced,  and  the  dishonest 
game  to  which  she  had  been  made  to  lend 
a  hand ;  first  in  the  convent,  and  now  at 
court.  Yet  she  dared  not  raise  her  voice 
against  this  noble  reputation  of  Sonnen- 
karop^s,  for  in  what  light  would  she  herself 
appear  if  she  should  confess  what  she 
knew? 

When  she  was  re-entering  the  carriage, 
aftef  her  audience  from  the  Princess,  a 
Toice  which  cried  **  Stop !"  made  her  trem* 
ble  fVom  head  to  foot.  Sonnenkamp  seated 
himself  beside  her,  and  required  her  to  tell 
him  instantly  what  the  Princess  had  said. 
His  delio^ht  at  her  report  made  him  so  far 
ibiget  himself^  to  ezcbim  aloud,  — 

**  Boland'^s  illness  has  been  a  blessing  to 
OS  all, — by  giving  us  the  right  to  call  the 
Fran  Professorin  our  friend,"  he  quickly 
added,  by  way  of  correction.  Even  that 
she  had  to  accept  in  silence,  and  was  fur- 
ther distressed  by  beine  obliged  to  repeat 
the  Princess'  words  for  the  benefit  of 
Franken,  who,  with  Clodwig,  now  joined 


^  She  felt  herself  hemmed  in  on  every 
8ide»  and  excusing  herself  ear)y,  she  with- 
drew, in  the  hope  of  finding  again  in  soli- 
tode  Wr  true  self. 

Clodwig  had  come,  as  member  of  the  Com- 
XDittce  upon  Orders,  to  announce  confiden- 
tially to  Sonnenkamp  that  an  order  had 
been  decreed  him.  Pranken  embraced  him 
when  they  vrdce  again  alone  together,  ex- 
claiming, — 

**  That  is  the  first  step,  the  first  sure  step.^ 

Sonnenkamp  was  greatly  delighted,  and 
begged  Pranken  to  wait>  while  he  hurried  to 
carry  the  good  news  to  Frau  Ceres. 

**  So  that  is  for  you,"  she  said,  complain- 
indr ;  ••  what  is  there  for  me  P  " 

He  assured  her  that  the  title  of  nobility 
would  certainly  follow  speedily. 

'*0h,  but  It  takes  so  long,^  she  com- 
plained. 

He  confessed  to  some  disappointment  and 
tezation  on  his  own  part  at  the  slowness 
$md  formality  with  which  everything  in  the 
CHd  World  was  conducted,  but  recommended 
patience. 

*'  It  la  a  good  thing,  to  be  sure,"  replied 


Frau  Ceres,  "  that  you  should  have  an 
order;  every  one  in  society  will  see  now  at 
once  that  you  are  not  a  servant."    • 

Sonnenkamp  smilingly  shook  his  head, 
but  avoided  any  long  discussions  with  Frau 
Ceres. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  carriage  after  car- 
riage drew  up  before  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
bringing  congratulations.  Sonnenkamp  af- 
fected great  modesty,  but  Roland  did  not 
disguise  his  pleasure  and  pride,  and  insisted 
that  his  father  should  never  go  out  without 
his  new  decoration. 

The  following  sentence,  however,  in  Pro- 
fessor Crutius^s  paper  added  bitterness  to 
their  cup  of  joy :  — 

*•  (Market  price  of  Honors) .  Herr  Son- 
nenkamp, of  Villa  Eden,  transplanted  from 
Havana,  has  received,  from  the  highest 
quarter,  the  cross  of  honor  for  his  services, 
it  is  said,  in  the  ennobling  of  horticulture, 
which  includes  the  ennobling  of  the  horti- 
culturist. Nothing  now  is  wanting  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  but  that  genealogical  tree, 
which  flourishes  so  excellently  in  our  favored 
land." 

•There  were  malicious  pisrsons  enougb 
ready  to  express  to  Sonnenkamp  their  in- 
dignation at  this  would-be  witty  sharpness, 
while  they  watched  him  with  curiosity  to  see 
what  face  he  would  put  upon  the  matter. 
He  appeared  quite  indifferent,  but  inwardly 
resolved  to  buy  over  that  most  virtuous  of 
moralists,  called  Public  Opinion. 

He  went  to  the  publishing  ofiice,  was 
shown  into  the  editor's  room,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  politeness  by  Pro- 
fessor Crutius.  He  opened  the  conversa- 
tion by  saving  that  ho  knew  very  well  how 
to  take  a  ^oke,  and  that  his  life  in  America 
had  familiarized  him  with  pi^licity ;  which 
remarks  Crutius  saw  no  occasion  for  an- 
swering. With  great  condescension,  Son- 
nenkamp proceeded  to  express  his  pleasure 
at  finding  the  Professor  in  such  an  influen- 
tial position ;  Crutius  bowed  his  acknowl- 
edgments. A  little  gas  jet  was  burning  in 
the  editor's  room,  at  which  Sonnenkamp 
asked  permission  to  light  his  ci^,  offering 
one  at  the  same  time  to  Crutius,  who  ac- 
cepted with  thanks. 

•*  I  remember,"  began  Sonnenkamp,  **  a 
bold  and  striking  remark  which  you  made 
on  the  occasion  of  my  having  the  honor  of 
receiving  a  visit  from  you;  you  had  the 
courage  to  say  that  America  was  approach- 
ing a  monarchical  form  of  govenimcnt." 

*•  I  remember  saving  so,"  replied  Crutius, 
**  half  in  jest  and  lulf  in  earnest,  and  I 
threw  out  the  rematk  not  merely  as  starting 
a  good  subject  of  conversation,  but  because 
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I  was  of  opinion  that  the  reluctance  of  the 
best  men  in  America  to  take  part  in  politicf 
was  a  sign  of  approaching  monarchy. ^ 

**  And  you  are  no  longer  of  that  opinion  P  " 
asked  Sonnenkamp,  t^  Crutius  paused. 

He  knew  that  he  was  reported  to  be  in 
league  with  the  party  who  were  aiming  to 
form  an  empire  in  Mexico,  and  thence  to 
extend  the  monarchical  form  of  government 
over  the  New  W  orld.  It  was  a  harmless,  in 
some  respects,  an  honorable  reputation  to 
have,  that  of  being  an  agent  for  establishing 
a  monarchy  in  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union.  Crutius  sat  for  some  time  in  silence, 
eyeing  the  figure  before  him  with  a  keen 
and  smiling  glance.    At  last  he  said :  — 

"I  am  no  longer  of  that  opinion.  The 
indifference  of  the  better  classes  in  America 
has  ceased,  as  is  evident  from  the  papers  as 
well  as  from  the  public  meetings.  I  have 
also  seen  some  letters  written  to  Herr  Weid- 
mann  bv  his  nephew  Dr.  Fritz,  which  plainly 
prove  that  a  change  for  the  better  has  taken 
place.  All  feel  again  their  rights  as  citizens, 
and  political  and  party  strife  is  everywhere 
uppermost." 

"Ah,  Herr  Weidmann,"  said  Sonnen- 
kamp ;  *'  I  am  told  that  that  worthy  gentle- 
man has  a  share  in  your  paper.  ^' 

*  I  know  no  man ;  I  know  nothing  but 


party." 
"The 


be  true  American  principle.  That  is 
good ! "  exclaimed  Sonnenkamp,  and  went 
oq  to  express,  in  a  friendly  tone,  the  regret 
that  all  must  feel  at  seeing  the  press  here  so 
far  behind  the  high  standard  attained  in 
other  countries.  For  that  reason  he  should 
be  very  willing,  he  said,  if  a  man  of  the 
Professor^s  experience  would  establish  a 
new  journal,  to  come  forward  to  its  support 
widi  a  considarable  sum  of  money,  as  well 
as  to  communicate  important  items  of  intelli- 
gence from  his  private  correspondence. 

••  The  matter  is  worth  considering,"  re- 
plied Crutius.  He  went  to  his  strong  box 
and  opened  it,  evidently  with  the  intention 
of  returning  to  Sonnenkamp  the  mone;^  he 
had  formerly  received  from  him,  but  saying, 
almost  in  so  many  words,  to  himself:  — No, 
not  yet ;  you  shall  have  a  public  receipt  for 
it  by  and  by,  —  he  closed  the  box,  and,  re- 
suming his  seat  opposite  Sonnenkavip,  be- 
gan:— 

•*  I  have  an  apology  to  make  to  you ;  at  the 
time  I  had  tlie  honor  of  visiting  yoa  at  your 
villa,  I  took  you  to  be  the  notorious  Ban- 
field.*' 

He  carefully  watched  the  expression  of 
his  visitor^s  face  as  he  snoke. 

••  Thank  you  for  telling  me  so,"  replied 
Sonnenkamp,  very  tranquilly.  **  The  onlp^ 
way  to  clear  up  such  a  misunderstanding  is 


to  tell  it  to  a  man^s  face.  Unfortunately*  I 
have  been  often  confounded  with  that  man, 
and  once  actually  went  to  Virginia  in  order 
to  become  personally  acquainted  with  this 
double  of  mine ;  but  he  died  just  as  I  ar- 
rived there." 

"  Indeed!  I  had  not  heard  of  his  death, 
and  am  somewhat  surprised  that  Herr 
Weidmann^s  nephew,  who  was  at  open  war 
with  Banfield,  sDonld  not  have  informed  me 
of  it.  But  it  is  astonishing  what  a  stroM 
resemblance  there  is  between  yourself  and 
him.  Of  course  I  shall  not  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance in  my  obituary  of  Banfield.** 

"  As  far  as  I  myself  am  concerned,**  said 
Sonnenkamp,  smilinffy  "it  wonld  make  ne 
difference ;  but  you  know  the  delight  which 
the  European  aristocracy  takes  in  any 
American  scandal,  and  such  a  oonnectioa 
of  names  might  to  my  wife  and  childreta  be 
—  well,  might  be  very  disagreeable.** 

Crutius  protested  that  all  personalities 
were  wholly  indifferent  to  him ;  ne  dealt  only 
with  principles,  a  sentiment  which  Sonnen* 
kamp  entirely  approved  and  considered  one 
of  the  advantages  of  European  culture. 

Crutius  accompanied  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
with  great  politeness,  through  the  outer 
offices  as  far  as  the  head  of  Sie  staircase  \ 
but  the  air  of  the  room  seemed  to  opptess 
him  when  he  returned  to  it,  and  be  mew 
open  tl^e  windows,    ' 

"  It  is  he,  nevertheless,"  he  said  to  him* 
self.  "  Take  care.  Knight  of  the  Cross  ef 
Honor,  I  have  hold  of  you  by  another  rtb* 
bon,  and  am  only  granting. you  a  Kttie 
longer  time  to  flutter  about  me.** 

He  hunted  up  the  paper  that  contained 
the  notice,  made  a  broad  red  mark  and 
three  exclamation  marks  on  the  margin,  and 
laid  the  sheet  by  in  a  special  oompartmeal 
labelled,  "  For  future  use.** 

CHAPTBB  XI. 
A  NEW  LIFE  IN  EVERTTHmG. 

The  Prince  must  have  forgotten  that  he 
had  meant  to  send  for  Sonnenkamp,  who 
now  found  himself  deprived  of  all  opporio* 
nity  of  expressing  bis  thanks  in  person  to 
him  or  to  his  brother,  by  their  departure,  ia 
company  with  many  nobles  of  the  coortt 
and  Pranken  among  them,  for  a  royal 
hunting-seat  where  the  great  Spring  hunts 
were  to  be  held.  Pranken  had  left  the  cap- 
ital in  great  ill-humor  at  Herr  SonDcnkamp*s 
havine  been  guilty  of  the  impropriety  of 
entering  into  any  relations  with  tne  editov 
of  a  newspaper. 

All  was  quiet  in  the  Hotel  Yictofiiu 
£rie*8  mother  and  aunt  had  already  re» 
turned  to  the  green  cottage,  and  Roland 
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begged  and  entreated  every  day  that  the 
whole  familv  might  break  up  their  estab- 
lishment in  the  Capital.  At  last  his  wish  was 
granted,  and  Sonnenkamp  favored  his  house, 
BIS  servants,  the  park  and  the  hot-houses, 
with  a  sight  of  the  glory  of  his  button-hole. 
This  decoration  he  brought  back,  and  could 
always  preserve  as  a  happy  memento  of  that 
winter  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.  Roland 
ftever  grow  weary  of  greeting  the  familiar 
objects  with  fresh  delight.  A  feeling  and 
love  of  home  seemed  to  be  roused  in  him, 
for  the  first  time,  in  its  full  intenisity. 

"  I  see  now,"  he  said  to  Eric,  '♦  that  this 
living  in  hotels  and  anywhere  else  than  in 
one^a  own  house  is  like  living  on  a  railway. 
J  can  go  to  sleep,  but  I  hear  all  the  time 
tiie.  rattle  of  wheels  in  my  dreams.  That  is 
tbe  way  when  we  are  abroa(^  but  now  we 
are  at  home  again,  khd  I  have  a  grand- 
mother lAr  by  to  visit,  and  an  aunt,  and  the 
Major  is  a  kind  of  uncle,  and  Claus  is  like  a 
laitbful  old  tower.  The  dogs  too  are  glad 
to  have  me  at  home  again.  Nora  looked 
at  me  a  little  strance  at  first,  but  soon  rec- 
ognised me,  and  her  pups  are  splendid, 
ifow  we  will  be  busy  and  merry  again.  It 
would  be  nice  to  plant  a  tree  to  remember 
this  day  by,  and  have  you  plant  one  near  it, 
dsm\  you  think  so  P  Don't  you  feel  as  I  do, 
Ihat  you  have  just  come  into  the  world,  and 
that  all  that  has  happened  before  tjras  onl^  a 
dream  ?  If  I  could  only  erect  something 
that  should  always  be  saying  to  me:  Re- 
xaember  how  happy  you  once  were,  and 
how  happy  you  are,  and  let  nothing  furthef 
trouble  you  in  the  world.  Oh,  how  beauti- 
fid  h  18  here !  The  Rhine  is  broader  than  I 
remembered  it,  and  the  mountains  look 
down  so  upon  me !  I  think  I  saw  them  in 
By  fever,  but  not  so  beautiful  as  thev  -are 
now.  It  seems  as  if  I  could  compel  the 
vineyards  to  grow  green  at  once." 

As  he  was  walking  with  Eric  along  the 
river  bank,  he  suddenly  stood  still  and 
said,  — 

**  Hark,  how  the  waves  plash  against  the 
shore!  Just  so  have  they  rippled  and 
plashed  day  and  night  when  I  was  not  here. 
Would  it  not  be  beautiful  to  plunge  into  the 
w&ves  and  swim?  Does  not  the  rippling 
tempt  you  too  ?  It  seems  to  me  we  did  it 
eeataries  ago." 

The  boy  had  awaked  to  new  life,  and 
thoughts  and  feelings  came  bubbling  cease- 
leosly  from  his  heart,  a^  from  an  ever  running 
Ibiintain.  He  delighted  in  having  the  peo- 
^  be  met  tell  him  how  tall  he  had  grown, 
and  how  like  a  man  he  was  looking. 

Brie  listened  patiently  to  all  his  out- 
poarings ;  the  hmy  was  tasting  the  doable 


pleasure  of  returning  health  and  the  open- 
mg  spring.  w 

**Thenen  cackles  for  herself  and  the 
cock,"  he  exclaimed,  the  first  time  ho  heard 
a  hen ;  *'  and  I  am  sure  it  is  as  beautiful  a 
sound  to  them,  as  the  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale is  to  us.  Don't  you  think  our  barn- 
yard hen  lyikes  a  gt*eat  deal  more  noise  over 
the  laying  of  an  egg  than  her  wild  sisters  P 
No  ffemale  of  all  the  wild  birds  of  the  forest 
sings ;  the  hen  is  the  only  one.  Do  look  at 
the  grass ;  how  beautifully  green  it  is,  and  the 
hedgerows  there!  The  green  leaves  and 
buds  would  like  to  pop  out  all  of  a  sudden 
and  cry.  Here  we  are  !  " 

So  he  chattered  on,  like  a  grateful  child. 

Only  a  little  at  a  time  could  the  studies 
be  resumed.  Eric  observed  a  certain  de- 
pression in  his  mother,  which  might  be  the 
result  of  her  anxiety  for  Roland,  whose 
illness  naturally  recalled  to  her  that  of  her 
own  son,  or  of  her  constant  care  for  the 
poor  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  calls  for 
help  were  increasing  as  their  winter  stores 
were  getting  exhausted.  Roland  was  de- 
sirous of  sharing  these  cares  with  her,  and 
of  being  allowed  to  take  some  of  the  gifts 
himself;  but  the  mother  would  not  permit 
it.  He  was  not  ready  for  that  yet,  she  said ; 
he  must  first  cotne  to  be  a  strong  man  him- 
self, able  to  carry  out  his  own  great  life- 
work. 

Roland  complained  that  he  did  not  see  the 
need  of  so  many  having  to  suffer  want,  when 
there  was  enough  in  the  world  to  satisfy 
everybody.  Enc  and  his  mother  h&d  to 
reason  with  him,  or  he  W(yld  have  cvrsed 
wealth  as  a  misfortune  and  an  injustice. 
But  the  elasticity  of  youth  came  to  their  aid, 
and  the  boy  soon  forgot  how  much  misery 
there  was  in  the  world,  and  contented  him- 
self with  the  objects  immediately  about  him. 

Sonnenkamp  was  very  happ}',  too,  for 
Eric  and  Roland  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  trees,  and  he  could  be 
their  teacher. 

•*  You  will  experience,  as  I  have,"  he 
often  said,  **  that  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
the  world,  i?  to  watch  the  growth  of  a  tree 
of  your  own  planting." 

The  buds  were  swelling  in  the  garden, 
while  across  the  river,  and  over  the  fields, 
floated  an  aromatic  breath,  of  spring,  a  fra- 
grance as  if  the  air  had  blown  over  vast,  in- 
visible beds  of  violets.  Within  the  house 
was  a  cheerfulness  that  had  never  been 
known  there  before.  Even  Frau  Ceres 
could  not  escape  its  influence,  for  Roland 
shed  about  him  a  constant  atmosphere  of 
joy,  that  infected  all  who  came  in  coi.tact 
with  him.     He  had,  moreover,  now,  as  he 
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confided  to  the  Froftssorin,  a  project  in  his 
heC^  of  which  he  would  not  betray,  even  to 
her.  the  exact  nature.  On  the  auniversary 
of  his  birthday,  which  was  also  that  of 
Ericas  arrival,  he  meant  to  prepare  for 
everybody  such  a  joyful  surprise  as  they 
never  would  guess. 

The  grass  and  the  blossoms  had  come 
forth  in  the  garden,  the  birds  wf^e  singing, 
and  the  boats  sailing  merrily  up  and  «aown 
the  river,  when,  on  the  day  preceding  Ro- 
land^s  birthday,  a  note  was  found  in  his 
room,  sa^-ing  that  the  family  must  not  be 
uneasy  about  him,  for  he  would  return  the 
next  day,  bringing  something  most  beauti- 
ful with  him. 

Upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  Roland  had 
Bet  ofif  with  Lootz  for  the  convent. 

CHAFTXB  XU. 
ORESTES  AND  IPHIGENIA. 

Two  steamers,  one  bound  for  the  valley, 
the  other  for  the  mountains,  were  standing 
in  the  stream  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
island.  In  the  one  bound  for  the  valley 
was  Roland.  In  answer  to  his  impatient 
(j^uestion  why  they  did  not  land*  the  captain 
sdently  pointed  to  the  island,  where  a  pro- 
cession of  priests  and  nuns  were  following  a 
bi^  covered  with  flowers,  and  borne  by 
cirls  dressed  in  white.  The  voices  of  chil- 
dren, as  they  sang,  rose  on  the  clear  Spring 
air.  Roland's  heart  trembled ;  what  if  his 
sitter ? 

"  It  must  be  a  little  child,''  said  an  elder- 
ly man  standins^  near  him ;  **  the  *bier  is  so 
small ;  those  young  girls  could  not  carry  it 
otherwise." 

Roland  breathed  more  freely;  he  knew 
his  sister  must  be  among  the  mourners. 

He  had  landed,  and  was  standing  on  the 
bank  beside  the  boatman,  who  was  to  row 
him  over  to  the  island.  The  man  shook  hb 
head  and  said  softly : — 

**  Not  yet,  not  vet;  but  perhaps  you  are 
s  a  relation  of  the  child  P  " 

"What  child?" 

*'  A  little  child  has  died  in  the  convent ; 
oh,  such  a  beautiful  child !  it  made  one  hap- 
py only  to  look  at  her.  The  Lord  God  wdl 
have  to  make  but  little  change  to  turn  her 
into  an  angel." 

"  How  old  was  she  ?  " 

'*  Seven,  or  eight  at  the  most.  Hark, 
there"  they  come !  " 

The  bells  rang  out  into  the  Spring  air, 
the  smoke  of  the  incense  ascended,  as  the 
procession  moved  along  the  shore. 

The  boatman  took  on  his  hat,  and  prayed 
with  folded  hands.  Roland,  too,  stood  with 
uncovered  head,  and  with  a  sudden  shock 


he  thought :  Thus  might  I  have  been  boma 
to  the  grave.  Such  a  weakness  came  over 
him  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down ;  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  island;  the 
procession  went  on,  then  disappeared,  and 
all  was  still. 

Now  they  were  sinking  the  young  body  in 
the  ground ;  the  birds  sang,  no  breath  of 
air  stirred,  a  steamboat  came  towards  the 
mountain;  all  was  like  the  figures  in  a 
dream. 

The  procession  came  in  sieht  again,  ain^ 
ing,  and  vanished  through  the  open  doon 
of  the  convent. 

'*  So,"  said  the  boatman,  putting  on  hia 
hat,  **  now  I  will  row  you  across." 

But  Roland,  unwilling  to  surprise  his  8i»- 
ter  before  she  had  had  time  to  rest  and 
compose  her^lf,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  re* 
main  a  while  longer  on  the  shore.  It  waa 
well  he  did,  for  no  one  in  the  g^nvent  so 
felt  a .  part  of  her  very  'self  taken  firom 
her,  as  Manna.  Dear  little  Heimchen  had 
held  out  for  a  whole  year,  seeming  to  grow 
more  cheerful,  and  making  ^ood  progresa 
in  her  studies,  but  in  the  l^nng  she  faded, 
like  a  tenderly  nurtured  flower  too  early  es^ 
posed  to  the  cold. 

Devotedly,  day  and  night,  Manna  nnraed 
the  child,  who  with  her  was  always  happy*. 
A  foretaste  of  heaven  seemed  granted  litue 
Heimchen ;  she  looked  forward  to  it  as  to  a 
GhristmaiiB  holiday,  and  oilen  said  to  Mmn^ 
na  that  she  should  tell  God,  and  all  the 
angels  in  heaven,  about  her.  The  next  mo* 
•ment  she  would  beg  Manna  to  tell  her 
about  Roland. 

**  I  saw  him  running  with  his  bow  and  ar- 
rows, and  oh,  he  was  ao  beautiful !  " 

Then  Manna  told  about  Roland,  and 
could  always  make  Heimchen  laugh  by  de- 
scribing how  his  little  pups  tumbled  one 
another  over  and  over.  The  physician,  and 
the  hospital  nun,  who  was  almost  a  doctor 
herself,  urged  Manna  to  take  more  rest,  bat 
she  was  strong,  and  never  lefl  her  post,  in 
Manna's  arms  the  child  died,  and  her  last 
words  wer<% : — 

*'  Grood-morning,  Manna,  it  is  no  longer 
night  now." 

Manna's  experience  had  been  manifold. 
She  had  seen  a  novice  assume  the  dress  of 
the  order,  and  had  seen  a  fellow  pupil  enter 
her  novitiate ;  yet  was  it  all  only  a  strong, 
free,  joyful  tfelf-sacrifice.  Now  she  had 
witnessed  the  death  of  a, child,  a  little  hitr 
man  being,  dropping  soflly  and  silently 
from  the  tree  of  hie,  as  a  blossom  falls  frooa 
the  stem. 

It  was  Manna  who,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  bier,  had  helped  to  b^r  the  child  to  the 
grave,  and  thrown  three  handfuls  of  earth 
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upon  the  coffin.  She  did  not  shed  a  tear 
until  the  priest  described  how  the  child  had 
been  called  from  the  earth,  as  a  father 
night  summon  his  child  from  a  play-ground 
where  it  was  in  danger,  and  keep  it  safe  in 
his  home ;  then  she  wept  bitterly. 

On  leaving  the  cemetery,  she  went  once 
mor^  to  Heimchen^s  empty  bed,  and  there 
prayed  Crod  that  she  might  enter  into  eter^ 
sity  as  pure  as  that  litUe  child.  Then  she 
grew  composed,  feeling  the  time  could  not 
be  hr  distant  when,  after  a  short  return  to 
the  excitement  of  the  world,  the  great  Fath- 
er of  all  would  summon  her  away  from  this 
play-ground  into  his  sheltering  mansions. 
Dhe  seemed  already  to  hear  roices  from  the 
Boisy  world  without,  calling  her  once  more 
to  return  to  it.  She  must  obey  them,  but 
made  a  firm  resolve  faithfully  to  return  into 
tlna,  her  one,  only  home. 

She  descended  to  the  island,  and  took  her 
•eat  under  the  pine-txee  where  she  had  so 
often  worked.  There  was  the  little  bench 
on  which  Heimchen  had  sat  close  by  her 
nde,  almost  at  her  feet.  Manna  sat  here 
long,  trying  to  imagine  the  distractions 
which  life  could  bring  to  her  in  this  one 
year,  but  she  did  not  succeed.  Her  thoughts 
would  return  to  Heimchen,  and  she  found 
herself  trying  to  follow  the  young  soul  into 
the  eternity  of  Heaven. 
.  Suddenly  she  heard  steps,  and  lookingup 
flaw  before  her  a.  youth  who  was  like  Ro- 
land, only  much  taller,  and  more  manly. 
She  could  not  stir  fVom  her  seat. 

«*  Manna,  Manna,  come  to  me  ! "  cried 
the  boy. 

Ske  rose,  and  with  a  loud  cry,  brother  and 
sister  fell  into  one  anotfaer^s  arms. 

**  Sit  down  by  me,^^  said  Manna  at  last. 
They  sat  together  upon  the  bench  beneath  the 
me-tree,  and  Manna,  pointing  to  the  smal- 
ler bench,  told  of  Heimcnen,  and  of  her  often 
wanting  to  hear  stories  about  Roland,  and 
when  she  came  to  tell  how  the  child  had 
died  of  homesickness,  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed:— 

••  Our  whole  life,  Roland,  is  nothing  but 
homesickness  for  our  heavenly  home;  of 
that  we  die,  and  happy  is  he  who  dies  of  it.*^ 
'  Roland  perceivea  that  his  sister  was  in  a 
state  of  overwrought  excitement,  amounting 
Inmost  to  ecstasy ;  and  speaking  in  a  tone 
of  quiet  and  manly  decision,  he  told  her  that 
•he  must  first  come  back  to  her  earthly 
borne.  He  told  her  of  his  having  acted  in  a 
play,  and  having  been  photographed  in  his 
Sleeps  silk  dress ;  of  the  oraer  his  father 
Dad  received ;  and,  finally,  of  a  secret  his 
^her  had  confided  to  mm,  and  which  he 
eoold  not  tell. 


"Our  father  told  you  a  secret?"  asked 
Manna,  her  face  growing  rigid. 

"Yes,  and  a  beautiful,  noble  one;  yoa 
will  rejoice  with  me  when  you  hear  it." 

Manna^s  features  relaxed.         ^ 

Roland  told  her  how  he  had  fancied  him- 
self with  her  all  through  his  delirium,  and 
that  she  ought  to  feel  only  happy  at  his  be- 
ing still  Mive. 

"Yes,  vou  are  still  alive,"  cried  Manna, 
"  you  shall  live.    All  is  yours." 

He  reminded  her  that' to-morrow  was  his 
birthday,  and  that  his  own  wish  was  that 
she  would  let  him  take  her  to  then:  parents 
on  that  day. 

"  Yes,  1  will  go  with  you,"  cried  Manna, 
"  and  it  is  better  we  should  go  directly." 

Hand  in  hand,  the  brothcr^^and  sister  went 
to  the  convent,  where  Manna  told  the  Su- 
perior of  her  intention  to  go  home  with  Ro- 
land.. In  a  state  of  feverish  excitement, 
she  then  hurried  to  bid  good-bye  to  all 
her  fellow  pupils,  and  all  the  nuns,  went 
into  the  church  and  prayed,  and  finally 
made  Roland  go  with  her  to  Heimchen^s 
grave. 

Roland  observed  a  long,  straight  row  of 
gravestones  without  inscriptions,  and,  on 
asking  Manna  about  them,  was  told  they 
marked  the  graves  of  the  nuns. 

"That  is  hard,"  said  Roland,  "to  have 
to  be  nameless  after  death." 

"It  is  but  natural,"  returned  Manna; 
"  whoever  takes  the  veil  lays  aside  her  fam- 
ily name  and  assumes  a  sacred  one,  which 
is  hers  until  her  death,  and  then  another 
bears  it." 

"  I  understand."  said  Roland.  "  That  is 
giving  up  a  great  deal.  The  name  of  the 
aun  cannot  be  written  on  the  gravestone, 
nor  the  family  name  either ;  yet  there  must 
be  a  great  many  of  noble  family  buried 
here." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  almost  all  were  noble." 

"  What  should  you  say  if  we  should  be 
noble  too  ?  " 

"Roland,  what  do  you  mean?"  cried 
Manna,  seizing  him  violently  by  the  arm. 
"  Can  you  speak  of  such  a  thing  here  and 
now?  Come  away;  such  thoughts  are  a 
desecration  to  the  graves." 

She  led  him  out  of  the  little  burial-place, 
and  as  far  as  the  gravel  path,  when,  sud- 
denly leaving,  him  she  turned  once  more  to 
the  cemeter}'  and  knelt  down  by  the  grave ; 
then  she  rejoined  her  brother.  ^ 

Lootz  was  standing  with  the  luggi^ 
ready ;  Manna  stepped  into  the  boat  with 
Roland,  and  the  brother  and  sister  were 
borne  up  the  stream  toward  their  home.  All 
in  the  boat  gazed  whh  a  pleased  curiosity  at 
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^be  pair,  wLo,  bowever,  sat  quietly  band  in 
band,  looking  out  upon  tbe  broad  land- 
ac^pe. 

♦•Tell  me,"  urged  Roland,  "wby  you 
said,  wben  you  were  going  to  tbat  convent, 
tb^t  you,  too,  were  an  Iphigenia?  '^ 

**  I  cannot  tell  you."   • 

**  Ob  yes,  you  can ;  I  know  all  about  ber, 
I  bavc  read  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides,  and 
of  Goethe,  too,  by  myself  and  with  Eric, 
and  you  are  like  neither  of  tbera." 

**It  was  only ab,  let  us  forget  all 

about  it." 

**  Do  you  know,"  cried  Roland,  **  tbat 
Iphisenia  became  the  wife  of  the  CTeat  hero 
Achilles  and  lived  with  him,  on  the  island 
of  Leuce,  in  eternal  blessedness  P  " 

Manna  confessed  her  ignorance,  and  Ro- 
land described  the  copy  of  the  Pompeian 
fresco  tbat  Ericas  mother  had  showed  him, 
where  Calchas,  the  priest,  is  holding  the 
knife,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  are  bearing 
Iphigenia  to  the  altar,  and,  her  father,  Aga- 
oaennon,  hides  his  face,  while,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Artemis,  one  of  the  nymphs  leads 
in  the  stag  that  is  to  be  sacrificed  in  Ipbi- 
genia^s  pGice. 

••  How  many  things  you  have  learned," 
smiled  Manni^. 

**  And  Eric  told  me,"  continued  Roland, 
"  tbat  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  was  just  like 
that  of  Isaac,  and  all  the  other  sacrifices  we 
read  about." 

Manna^a  face  darkened;  tbat  was  the 
foundation  of  a  fatal  heresy. 

'*  $top,  now  I  have  it,"  cried  Roland. 
"Ah,  that  is  good !  There  are  still  oracles 
in  tbe  world.  Orestes  had  to  fetch  bis'  sis- 
ter from  tbe  teim)le  of  Tauris,  where  she 
was  priestess.  That  is  it!  You  divined 
it  1  That  will  delight  Eric ;  ab !  how  it  will 
delight  him  I  But  stay !  Wben  Iphigenia 
and  ber  brother  were  on  board  ship  f  am 
sure  be  must  have  played  off  all  sorts  of 
silly  tricks  to  amuse  her,  and  I  am  sure  she 
laughed.  Have  you  quite  forgotten  how  to 
Uugb  ?  You  used  to  laugh  so  merrily,  just 
like  a  wood-pigeon.     Do  laugh  just  once." 

He  laughed  with  his  whole  heart,  but 
Manna  remained  unmoved,  and,  during  the 
way,  sat  buried  in  her  own  thoughts.  Only 
once,  when  tbe  boat  came  to  a  sudden  stop 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  she  asked :  — 

"  AVhat  is  tbat  ?  " 

♦*  That  is  the  very  question  I  asked  Eric 
wben/we  were  going  up  the  river  together, 
and  be  showed  me  up  there  a  heavily-laden 
freight  vessel,  which  would  be  overturned 
and  sunk  by  tbe  commotion  of  the  water, 
if  our  steamer  did  not  moderate  its  speed. 
Oh,  there  is  nothing  be<does  not  know,  and 
tiien  be  said :  Remember,  Roland,  that  we 


should  do  the  same  thing  in  life ;  we  mast  ooi 
rush  on  our  own  way,  but  must  think  of  the 
heavily  *laden  voyagers  on  tbe  stream  of  life 
with  us,  and  take  care  that  tbe  waves  we 
raise  do  not  overwhelm  them." 

Manna  stared  at  ber  brother.  She  conld  * 
trace  tbe  influence  of  a  man  who  used  the 
actual  as  a  symbo|  of  the  ideal,  and  she  be* 
came  herself,  in  a  measure,  oonsciout  of 
tbat  poifer  which  in  every  outward  asped 
of  life  seeks  and  finds  tbe  underlying 
thought.  She  shook  ber  bead,  and  opening 
ber  breviary,  be^n  diligently  to  reaa  it. 

'*  See  tbe  sunlight  on  tbe  glass  cupola,^ 
cried  Roland,  as  it  grew  late  in  tbe  tftct- 
noon.  **  That  is  home.  Perhaps  Uiey  have 
guessed  at  home  tbat  you  are  coming  back 
with  me." 

**  Home,  home,"  breathed  Manna  sofU^ 
to  herself;  the  word  sounded  strange  to  h«r 
on  ber  own  lips,  as  it  bad  done  from  Ro* 
land^s.  She  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  dazxied 
by  tbe  reflection  on  tbe  glass  cupola. 

CHAPTER  xm^ 

NOTHING  BUT  BTBS. 

Two  carriages  were  waiting  at  tbe  land- 
ing. Manna  received  the  embraces  axkd 
kisses  of  her  father  without  returning  them^ 
and  watched,  in  apparent  terror,  the  recede 
i^g  steamer,  which,  after  quickly  landing 
its  passengers,  went  swiftly  on  its  way. 

**  Your  mother  is  in  tbe  carriage,"  said 
Sonnenkamp,  offering  Manna  bis  arm.  Shm 
laid  her  hand  timidly  upon  it,  allowed  ber- 
self  to  be  led  to  the  glass  carriage,  in  whiok 
sat  Frau  Geres  and  Friiulein  Perini,  and* 
taking  her  seat  beside  ber  mother,  embraocMi 
her  passionately. 

Sonnenkamp  and  Roland  entered  the 
other  carriage,  and  all  drove  toward  tbe 
villa.  The  father  muttered  something  to 
himself  about  not  having  heard  tbe  aooild 
of  his  daughter's  voice. 

**  Where  is  Eric  ?  "  asked  Roland. 

**  In  the  green  cottage  with  his  mother.  JU 
was  considerate  on  tbe  part  of  a  stranger  to 
retire  to  his  own  relations  at  such  a  time, 
and  leave  the  family  alone." 

Roland  was  struck  by  tbe  words.  Were 
Eric  and  his  family  strangers  ? 

On  arriving  at  the  villa,  Fraulein  Perini 
also  withdrew  hastily,  and  went  to  the 
Priest's  house,  whence  a  messenger  wma 
soon  despatched  to  the  telegraph  station. 

Tbe  parents  were  alone  with  their  chil* 
dren,  but  there  seemed  a  chill  in  the  room 
which  banished  all  feeling  of  quiet  and  coa^ 
fort. 

Sonnenkamp  and  Roland  took  Mann&  to 
ber  room,  where   she    was  pleased  to  fijad 
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trerjthing  in  its  old  place,  and,  at  sight  of 
the  open  fire-place  filled  with  beantiful 
erowing  plants,  turned  to  her  father  and 
Uianked  him,  offering  him  her  hand  for  the 
first  time,  and  kissing  his  ;•  but  she  oould 
Hot  repress  a  shudder  at  touching  the  ring 
cm  his  thumb. 

When  Roland  was  left  alone  with  his  sis- 
ter, he  urged  her  to  visit  his  grandmother 
and  aunt  that  very  day;  but  Manna  re* 
prored  him  for  giving  such  names  to  per- 
sons not  really  related  to  him. 

*'  Ah,  but  you  must  love  them  too,"  said 
Boland. 

**MustP  One  can  love  nobody  upon 
cempulsion.  Let  me  tell  you,  Rolana  — 
bat  no ;  there  is  no  need." 

She  yielded  at  last  to  his  persuasions, 
and  went  with  him  through  the  new  gate- 
way in  the  garden  wall,  luong  the  meadows 
by  the  shore. 

••  There  goes  Eric ;  I  will  call  him.  Eric ! 
Eric !  "  cri^  Roland  in  a  loud  voice. 

The  figure  did  not  turn,  however,  but 
kept  on,  and  presently  disappeared  among 
the  shrubbery. 

Roland  and  Manna  found  the  Professorin 
.Wttkibg  for  them  upon  the  steps,  and  Man- 
na received  a  hearty  welcome. 

**  He  gave  me  no  peace  till  I  copsented 
to  oofne  to  you,"  said  Manna. 

^  So  he  makes  yoti  mind  like  the  rest  of 
us,  does  he  ?  "  said  the  lady  with  mock  se- 
TsritT.  **  Let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  child, 
that  I  know  this  wild  boy  has  said  a  great 
deal  to  you  about  me,  and  would  like  to 
fiwce  you  to  love  me ;  but  even  the  best  in- 
iMtioned  urgency  in  such  matters  should 
be  avoided.  Glad  as  I  shall  be  if  we  can 
be  good  friends,  we  yet  will  not.be  forced 
^xnt  each  other." 

Manna  looked  in  amazement  on  the 
Mother,  who  asked  a  great  many  questions 
about  the  convent,  and  advised  her  to  re- 
main much  alone,  as  the  sudden  change 
from  a  life  of  seclusion  to  one  of  excitement 
■ughl  injure  her  habits  of  thought,  as  well 
as  her  health. 

Manna  felt  herself  cheered  by  intercourse 
with  this  quiet,  composed,  harmonious  na- 
ture ;  only  the  room  looked  strange  to  her 
with  no  images  of  saints  about.  Her  atten- 
tMHH  was  attracted  by  the  sewing-machine, 
and  the  Mother  had  readily  consented  to 
iBstroct  her  in  the  use  of  it  when  Aunt 
Ctaodine  entered,  whose  dignified  bearing 
inCerested  Manna  even  more  than  the  Mo- 
ther had  done. 

'*Tq«  and  Aunt  Claudine,"  exclaimed 
Bohuid,  *'  have  two  things  in  common. 
She  is  a  star  gazer  like  you,  and  plays  the 
hup  as  you  £>." 


Aunt  Claudine  did  not  require  much  urg- 
ing,  but  willingly  played  Manna  a  piece  on 
the  harp. 

♦*  I  snail  be  very  grateful  if  you  will  ac- 
cept me  as  a  pupil,"  said  Manna  offering 
her  hand ;  and  the  beautiful  nervous  hand 
which  grasped  hers  gave  her  more  pleasure 
by  its  touch,  than  sl^  had  found  in  the  soft 
htUe  plump  one  of  the  Professorin. 

When  it  grew  evening,  the  Mother  and 
Aunt  set  out  with  Roland  and  Manna 
towards  the  villa*  Manna  walking  with  the 
Aunt,  and  Roland  with  the  Professorin. 
On  the  way  Eric  met  them. 

"  At  kst !  "  cried  Roland,  **Now,  Man- 
na, here  he  is ;  here  you  have  him." 

Manna  and  Eric  exchanged  formal  bows. 

"Why  don't  you  speak?  Have  you 
both  lost  your  tongue  P  Eric,  this  is  my 
sister  Manna ;  Manna,  this  is  my  friend,  my 
brother,  my  Eric." 

♦♦  Don't  be  excited,  Roland,"  said  Eric, 
and  there  was  a  ringing  tone  in  his  voice 
that  made  Manna  involuntarily  raise  her 
eyes  to  him.  ♦*  Yes,  Fraulein,  this  is  the 
second  time  I  have  met  you  in  the  twi- 
light." 

Manna  almost  began  to  sa;^  that  she  had 
seen  him  once  in  broad  daylight,  when  she 
had  not  spoken  to  him,  but  bad  heard  in- 
spiring notes  from  him ;  but  she  checked 
herself  and  pressed  her  lips  together.  Ro- 
land broke  tne  pause  that  ensued,  by  saying 
urgently :  — 

•*  Come  into  the  house ;  then  you  will  see 
one  another  by  lamplight.  It  is  just  a  year 
ago,  this  hour,  since  I  ran  away ;  can  it  be 
only  a  year  P  Ah,  Manna,  you  cannot  im- 
agine how  many  hundred  years  I  have  lived 
through  in  this  one.  I  am  as  old  as  the 
hills,  as  old  as  that  laughing  sprite  the  groom 
told  me  about." 

He  repeated  the  story  to  his  two  willing 
listeners.  When  he  had  ended,  Eric  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  staying  till  the  next 
day  with  his  mother,  for  every  one  who  was 
not  a  blood  relation  was  a  stranger  at  such 
a  time  as  this.  Roland  would  hear  nothing 
of  his  being  a  stranger,  but  Manna's  eyes 
as  thev^gleamed  in  the  darkness  seemed  to 
grow  larger. 

At  the  new  gateway  the  party  divided, 
Roland  and  his  sister  going  to  the  villa,  and 
Eric  returning  to  the  green  cottage  with  his 
mother  and  aunt.  For  the  second  time  he 
had  seen  Manna,  and  for  the  second  time 
she  had  seemed  nothing  but  eyes. 

How  strange  that  this  man  should  look 
like  the  picture  of  Saint  Anthonv,  thought 
Manna,  when  she  was  alone  in  her  room ; 
there  seemed  to  me  no  point  of  resemblance 
between  them ;  some  passing  look  of  his, 
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an  expression  of  his  ejres,  mnst  have  re- 
mioded  Roland  of  the  picture ;  she  too  had 
seen  nothing  of  Eric  but  his  tail  figure  and 
his  eyes. 

She  knelt  long  in  prayer,  and  as  she  took 
o£f  her  clothes  aflerwards,  she  drew  more 
tightly  round  her  waist  a  girdle  —  only  a 
little  cord  it  was,  which  one  of  the  nuns  had 

fiven  her — so  t^htly  that  it  cnt  into  her 
esh. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
A  MORKIKa  GIFT. 

Bbfobb  daylight  Roland  was  at  Ericas 
bedside,  and  waked  him,  saying :  — 

*•  I  will  go  with  you  to-day." 

Eric  could  not  think  what  the  boy  meant, 
till  he  reminded  him  of  his  having  said  that 
he  ought,  at  least  once  every  ^rear,  to  ^o  up 
on  some  hill  and  see  the  sun  rise.  Eric  re- 
membered saying  so,  and,  hastily  putting 
on  his  clothes,  tney  walked  together  up  a 
neighboring  eminence.  A  year  aso  tnat 
morning,  Roland  said  he  had  for  ue  first 
time  seen  the  sun  rise ;  then  he  was  alone, 
now  with  a  friend. 

'*  Let  us  keep  silent,"  advised  Eric.  They 
looked  towards  the  east,  and  saw  the  light 
gradually  appear.  A  new  light  dawned  in 
Roland^s  mmd ;  he  saw  that  all  the  splen- 
dor and  glonr  of  the  world  is  nothing,  com- 
pared with  the  light  which  belongs  alike  to 
all.  The  richest  can  make  for  himself 
nothing  higher  than  the  sunlight,  which 
shines  for  the  poorest  in  his  hovd ;  the  fair- 
est and  the  highest  belongs  to  all  mankind. 

Roland  fell  into  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  and 
Eric  with  difficulty  refrained  from  pressing 
him  to  his  heart.  He  was  happy,  for  the 
sun  had  risen  in  Roland,  the  sun  of  thought 
which  can  never  set ;  clouds  may  obscure 
it,  but  it  stands  and  shines  for  ever. 

The  two  descended  to  the  river,  and  bathed 
joyfully  in  it  under  the  early  light,  and  to 
each  the  water  was  as  a  new  baptism.  The 
bells  were  ringing  as  they  returned  to  the 
villa,  and  in  tne  distance  they  saw  Manna 
going  to  church. 

Horr  Sonnenkamp  also  had  risen 'early, 
and  paid  a  morning  visit  to  the  Professorin. 

*•  I  have  followed  your  good  advice,"  he 
said,  **  and  made  Roland  no  present  to-day. 
Your  account  of  the  way  in  which  royal 
children  keep  their  birthday  was  charming ; 
they  are  not  to  receive,  but  to  give.  I  have 
followed  your  suggestions  in  every  particu- 
lar, and  given  Roland  nothing  but  the  means 
and  opportunity  of  bestowing  upon  others ; 
I  owe  you  double  thanks  for  allowing  me  to 
take  the  entire  credit  of  the  idea.  Any  ap- 
proach to  untruUifulness  is  distasteful  to 


me,  but  for  my  son^s  sake,  I  Tentare  to 
practice  a  Kttle  deception  to-day.^^ 

The  lady  pressed  her  lips  togeUier. 
H6re  was  this  man,  whose  whole  life  was  * 
lie,  trying  to  pass  himself  off  for  a  man  of 
truth  I  But  she  had  already  taught  herself 
not  to  be  always  inquiring  too  dosely  into 
the  motives  of  good  deeds.  She  asked 
about  the  presoats  that  Roland  was  to  dis* 
tribute,  and  finally  yielded  to  Sonnenkamp's 
desire  that  she  should  accompany  bin  to 
the  vilk. 

As  they  approached  the  door,  a  callage 
drove  up  from  which  jumped  Pranken.  He 
had  come,  he  said,  because  it  was  Roland's . 
birthday,  and  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
hearing  that  Manna  also  had  arrived :  Friin* 
lein  Pennies  telegram  he  thought  it  neediest 
to  mention.  As  he  stood  upon  the  tercaee 
overlooking  the  Rhine,  he  saw  Manna  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  terrace  with  a  little 
book  in  her  hand,  and  could  perceive  tlie 
motion  of  her  lips  as  she  repeated  the  words 
from  it. 

Fr&ulein  Perini  soon  appeared,  and  ex* 
changed  a  few  whispered  words  with  Praii- 
ken.  Great  was  her  pride  at  having  fr«»> 
trated  the  cunningly  woven. plans  of  this 
Professor^s  family,  which  so  plumed  itself 
on  its  lofty  sense  of  honor.  There  was  no. 
doubt  in  her  mind  that  the  idea  of  iMringinc 
Manna  from  the  convent  had  originsted 
with  Eric,  and  she  saw  further  evidence  of 
his  plotting,  in  the  girPs  having  been  taken 
to  tne  green  cottage  on  the  yerv  evening  of 
her  arrival,  and  returning  delighted  with  the 
whole  family,  especially  with  Aunt  Clandinew 
With  a  knowing  look  at  Franken,  Friinleki 
Perini  slyly  remarked  that  the  Aunt  wni 
kept  as  a.  reserve  to  be  brought  to  bear  - 
upon  Manna,  but  she  hoped  tluit  PraiyDBB 
and  herself  would  be  able  to  hold  the  field. 

At  last  Manna  herself  came  upon  the  tor- 
race,  and  again  offered  her  leil  hand  to 
Pranken,  as  m  the  right  she  held  her  prayer- 
book.  She  thanked  him  cordially  for  his 
congratulations  that  this  beautiful  spring 
morning  found  no  blossom  wanting  on  tbn 
family  tree,  and,  as  be  undertook  to  read 
what  was  in  her  mind,  and  interpret  her 
feelings  at  finding  herself  once  more  onder 
her  father^s  roof,  she  said  quietly :  — 

'*  It  b  a  tent  which  is  spread  and  (bided 
again." 

With  great  tact  Pranken  seized  upon  thte 
expression ;  he  was  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  ecclesiastical  manner  of  speaking,  to  bo 
able  to  construct  the  whole  contingent  of 
meditation  and  reflection,  from  which  this 
single  remark  had  been  thrown  like  a  eolt- 
tary  soldier  on  a  reconnoissance.  He  talked 
witn  no  little  eloquence  of  our  pilgrimage 
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throiigfa  the  desert  of  life,  until  we  reached 
the  promised  land,  adding  that  the  old  man 
in  ns  must  die,  for  onlj  the  new  man  was 
worthy  to  possess  the  land  of  promise. 

There  was  a  certain  conversational  flnen- 
cy  in  Franken^s  manner  of  speaking  which 
at  first  repelled  Manna,  but  she  seemed 
pleased,  upon  the  whde,  to  find  this  care- 
MI7  trained,  versatile  man  at  home  in  this 
spnsre  of  thought.  The  fact  of  his  belong- 
11^  to  the  church,  and  therefore  living 
among  the  same  ideas  with  herself,  seemed 
to  form  a  bond  of  attraction  between  them. 
When  at  len^  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket 
the  Thomas  a  Kempts  she  had  given  him, 
and  told  her  that  to  that  he  owed  whatever 
of  good  was  in  him,  she  cast  down  her  eyes, 
aftd,  keying  her  hand  upon  the  book,  said 
httrriediy,  as  she  heard  the  voices  of  the  Pro- 
feseoiin  and  the  Major  approaching :  **  Pray 
pat  the  book  back,  awaj.^ 

PhAken  obeyed,  and  while  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  Manna,  kept  his  hand  pressed 
on  the  Dook,  which  lay  against  his  heart. 
Tliis  common  secret  established  a  degree 
of  intimacy  at  once  between  himself  and  the 
pore,  reserved  gir^ 

-  The  Major  examined  Manna  as  he  wonld 
hanre  done  a  recruit,  making  her  turn  round 
asd  roond,  and  walk  this  way  and  that,  that 
hft  might  judge  of  her  way  of  moving,  all 
whkh  evolutions  Manna  went  through  with 
greatgood  humor. 

**  xes,  yes,"  he  said  at  length,  extending 
thft  forefinger  of  his  left  hand,  as  he  always 
did  when  about  to  bring  forth  a  piece  of 
wisdom ;  "  yes,  yes ;  when  it  works  well,  it 
it  aU  right.  Yes,  yes ;  Herr  Sonnenkamp, 
what  it  works  well,  it  is  right,  this  sending 
a  yeon^  man  into  the  army  and  a  young 
iioaian  into  a  convent,  for  a  while.  When 
it  woriu  well,  it  is  all  right." 

All  nodded  assent,  and  the  Major  was 
enohaated  at  haviufi^beeun  the  day  by  sav- 
ing a  good  thing.  But  he  soon  changed  his 
tooe  to  one  of  complaint  at  Roland^s  absence ; 
he  did  not  deserve  his  happiness,  keeping 
o«t  of  the  way  on  such  an  anniversary  as 
«.tfai«,  such  a  beautiful  spring  day,  too,  that  if 
they  had  ordered  it  expressly  it  could  not 
luvra  been  finer.  He  was  just  about  to  re- 
late the  fearful  adventure  in  the  special 
crai&Y  which  took  place  just  a  year  ago  that 
very  day,  when  Roland  and  Erie  at  last  ap- 
peared. 

Manna  embraced  her  brother  affection- 
ately, as  did  Pranken  also,  but  Roland 
quiekly  disen^ged  himself  from  the  latter^s 
(>,  and  said  to  Manna :  ^ 

ke  hands  with  Herr  Erie  too,  for 
k  hia  birthday  amongst  us.    A  year 


ago  to-day  he  became  mine,  or  I  his ;  did 
you  not,  Eric  P    Give  him  your  hand." 

Manna  offered  Eric  her  hand,  and  for  the 
first  time  the  two  looked  one  another  full  in 
the  face,  in  the  broad  daylight. 

**  Thank  you  for  the  kindness  you  have 
shown  my  brother,"  said  Manna. 

Eric  was  much  struck  by  Manna^s  ap- 
pearance; she  seemed  to  him  a  wonderful 
mixture  of  gentle  melancholy  and  loiVy;  pride ; 
her  features  expressed  a  cold  indifference ; 
her  motions  were  full  of  grace ;  there  was  a 
bewitching  soflness  in  her  voice,  but  mingled 
with  a  tone  of  sadness. 

Without  knowing  or  wishing  it.  Manna 
became  the  central  point  of  attraction ;  even 
on  this  fete-day  of  Roland's,  all  seemed  to 
turn  to  her. 

Presently  the  party  adjourned  to  the  great 
hall,  where  were  Ericas  mother  and  aunt, 
Friiulein  Perini  and  Fran  Ceres.  Fran 
Ceres  had  such  fear  of  the  morning  air  that 
all  the  windows  were  tight  shut.  She  was 
yawning  when  Roland  entered,  but  em- 
braced and  kissed  him.  The  Professorin 
also  embraeed  him,  saying :  — 

**  I  wish  you  happiness ;  that  is,  I  wish 
for  you  a  constantly  growing  appreciation 
of  the  happiness  that  has  been  granted  you, 
and  a  knowledge  how  to  use  it." 

Sonnenkamp  shrusged  his  shoulders  at 
these  words,  and  said  to  Pranken,  by  whom 
he  was  standing :  ^ 

"  How  this  woman  is  always  trying  to  say 
something  out  of  the  common  course  I  She 
has  actually  forgotten  at  last  how  to  say  a 
simple  good-morning." 

**  Let  us  be  thankful,"  rejoined  Pkunken, 
**  that  she  has  not  yet  remarked,  —As  my 
departed  husband.  Professor  Mummy,  used 
to  say." 

The  two  men  spoke  without  any  change 
of  expression,  so  tnat  no  one  heard  or  ob* 
served  them. 

Upon  a  great  table  lay  a  number  of  pack- 
ages, each  inscribed  with  a  name.  The 
Professorin,  with  Friiulein  Milch,  had  made 
a  list  of  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Roland^s  own  age,  who  were  to  have  pres- 
ents given  them  on  his  birthday.  They 
were  mostly  apprentices  about  to  set  out  on 
their  travels,  laborers  on  the  Rhine  boats, 
or  in  the  vineyards:  some  poor  and  needy 
persons  had  also  been  thought  of,  and  for 
every  one  a  suitable  ^ifl  was  provided.  In 
the  middle  of  the  table  lay  a  large  envelope 
which  Sonnenkamp  had  faiastily  placed  there 
on  his  entrance,  and  on  which  was  written : 
**  For  my  friend  and  teacher.  Captain  Doc- 
tor Eric  Doumay." 

Roland^s  quick  eye  soon  discovered  the 
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envelope,  and  he  lianded  it  to  Eric,  who,  on 
-opening  it,  found  a  package  of  banknotes 
to  a  considerable  amount.  His  hand  trem- 
bled ;  for  a  moment  he  looked  about  him, 
then  replaced  the  bills  in  the  envelope,  and 
advancmg  to  Sonnenkamp,  who  was  stand- 
ing by  Manna  and  Pronken,  and  had  just 
^K>ken  some  words  in  a  low  tone  to  the  lat- 
ter, held  the  envelope  towards  him,  and,  in 
a  voice  so  agitated  that  he  oould  searoely 
enunciate  a  word,  begged  him  to  take  back 
his  gift. 

"  No,  no ;  do  not  thank  me ;  it  is  I  who 
should  thank  you.^^ 

Ericas  eyes  were  cast  to  th^  ground,  but 
he  raised  them  and  said,— 

"Excuse  me,  I  have  never  in  my  life 
accepted  any  present,  and  am  unwilling  —  " 

"  A  man  of  independence  like  you,**  in- 
terrupted Pranken,  "  should  waste  no  words 
on  the  matter.  Take  the  gift  as  cordially 
as  it  was  ^iven." 

He  spoke  as  one  of  the  family,  almost  as 
if  he  bad  presented  the  money  himself. 
Eric  stood  abashed,  not  knowing  how  to 
refuse  the  gift  without  seeming' unffratefiil 
and  over  delicate.  As  his  eyes  fell  upon 
Manna,  a  pane  shot  through  his  heart  at 
the  thought  of  having  to  appear  before  her, 
on  this  first  morning,  as  a  needy  receiver  of 
money.  He  looked  at  her  as  if  imploring 
her  to  speak  to  him,  bat  she  kept  silent; 
seeing  no  other  course  open  for  him, 
he  drew  back  the  hand  which  held  the 
package,  and  soon  after  disappeared  from 
the  room. 

Without,  in  the  park,  he  walked  thought- 
fully to  and  fro  lor  a  while,  then,  sitting 
down  on  the  bench  where  Bella  had  sat, 
opened  the  envelope  and  counted  the 
money ;  it  amounted  to  a  sum  large  enough 
to  support  a  moderate  family.  As  be  sat 
there  dreaming  and  unconscious,  boldins 
the  envelope  between  his  two  hands,  and 
deaf  to  the  song  of  the  birds  in  the  trees 
and  shrubs  about  him,  his  name  was  sud- 
denly called,  and  the  servant  Joseph 
handed  him  a  letter  from  Professor  Einsiedel, 
congratulating  him  upon  the  anniversary, 
and  admonishing  him  to  earn  money  enough 
to  enable  him  to  load  an  independent  li&, 
wholly  devoted  to  pure  science.  The  Pro- 
fessor repeated  his  wish,  that  there  might  be 
some  place  of  retreat  established  for  the 
reception  of  men  of  science  in  their  old  ase. 

Greatly  comforted,  Eric  returned  to  tne 
company  in  the  drawing-room,  who  had 
scarcely  missed  him. 

*'That  is  the  way  with  these  idealists, 
these  reformers,  these  priests  of  humanity," 
said  Pranken  to  Sonnenkamp.  "  See  bow 
the  Doctor  looks  as  if  he  had  got  wings ! 


Yes,  that  is  the  way  with  them.    They  de- 
spise money,  till  they  have  it  themselves.^ 

Pranken  had  observed  aright.  Erie  did 
in  truth  feel  himself  endowed  with  a  new 
power,  but  also  the  thought  arose  in  him : 
Now  you  too  are  rich,  and  can  care  for  others 
besides  yourself.  Observing,  presently,  that 
he  was  keeping  his  hand  upon  the  breast* 
pocket  which  contained  the  money,  he  drew 
it  away  as  if  it  had  been  upon  coals. 

OHAPTKR  XV. 
▲  TEA8T  WITH  UNEXFECTBD  DISHBS. 

Thb  Major  and  Roland  set  out  upon  tii0 
performance  of  a  most  pleasant  office. 
They  had  the  pony  harnessed  to  the  little 
waeon,  in  which  all  the  packages  were  put, 
and  drove  through  the  hamlets,  stoppti^^  af 
the  various  booses,  and  personally  distrib- 
uting the  gifts.  First  of  all  they  drove  to 
Clauses,  in  whom  the  last  winter  had  worked 
a  gpreat  change.  After  the  first  expressions 
of  sympathy  had  been  received  from  his 
neighbors,  and  he  had  once  washed  dowtt 
all  thought  and  care  with  a  good  drink,  he 
took  to  mitigating  his  #oubles  by  die  alK 
obtiteradng  wine,  or  by  brandy,  if  be  oould 
^  no  better.  His  wife  and  children  were 
m  despair  at  this  change  in  him,  and  once 
the  fiimily  came  to  ha^  words,  the  Goope# 
having  heard  that  his  father  had  been  be^ 
ging  of  a  stranger  from  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  complaining  of  having  been 
ruined  by  a  rich  man. 

The  Ganger  and  the  Bur^pomaster  were 
amused  with  Clauses  complaints  and  fierce 
invectives,  his  jokes  and  wise  sayings,  and 
supplied  him  with  liauor. 

When  Roland  and  the  Major  arrived  al 
this  man^s  house,  it  was  evident,  even  at  that 
early  hour  of  the  morning,  that  he  bad  been 
drinking.  Roland  was  much  shocked,  bat 
the  Major  said,  — 

•*0h,  you  should  not  think  anything  of 
that.  The  man  drinks  too  much,  but  onl^ 
too  much  for  his  own  stomach.  Where  la 
the  harm  P  If  a  man  is  niado  happy  by  a 
glass  of  wine  too  much,  do  let  him  enjoy ^ 
It." 

The  Major's  words  and  Roland's  inward 
happiness  soon  effaced  all  recollection  of* 
this  first  meeting.  From  Clauses  they  went 
to  Sevenpiper's,  where  Was  rejoicing  be- 
yond measure. 

Roland  said,  again  and  again,  that  this  day 
was  the  happiest  he  had  ever  passed ;  and 
the  Major  impressed  upon  him  that  he  must 
not  throw  his  good  deeds  into  the  empty 
air,  but  accept  the  good  wishes  and  bless- 
ings of  those  he  had  relieved  from  su£feriiig 
and  care. 
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««Fr&nlein  MilcV  be  added,   •*ha8   a 

rd  saying,  which  should  be  inscribed  in 
temple :  The  happiest  hoar  is  Uiat  which 
fellows  the  performaDce  of  a  good  deed. 
Write  that  in  your  heart*  my  boy." 

The  dogs  jumped  about  the  wagon,  and 
Roland  cried  out  to  them,  -— 

^*  Do  you  too  know  that  this  is  my  bappi- 
•at  day  P  You  poor  beasts,  I  can  give  you 
Bothing  but  food ;  you  want  neither  cloUies 
nor  money." 

Out  of  one  house  Eoland  came  flying, 
pale  as  death. 

**  V[hsLt  has  happened  to  you  P  ^*  asked  the 
Major. 

**  Oh,  let  us  get  away  from  here,  away  I " 
W^ed  the  youth  in  terror.  **  I  tremble  all 
gver,  now,  at  what  was  done  to  me.  If  I 
^ad  been  attacked  by  robbers,  I  could  not 
have  been  more  frightened. ^^ 

**But  what  was  itP  Tell  me  what  it 
was!" 

*<Tbe  old  man,  whom  I  brought  the 
clothes  and  money  for,  wanted  to  kiss  my 
Wuid ;  that  old  man — my  hand  I  I  thought 
I  ahould  die,  I  was  so  frightened.  And  are 
fim  laughing  at  itP  " 

'*!  am  not  laughing;  you  were  quite 
fight." 

The  Major  looked  upon  this  sensitiTeness 
aiS  one  of  the  results  of  the  nervous  fever, 
and  said  after  a  while,  — 

**  Your  father  has  planted  a  great  many 
|ffee«9  and  when'  one  thrives  he  calls  it  a 
grateful  ti*ee.  Do  you  know  what  the  most 
gmi^fui  tree  is  P  The  tree  of  knowledge 
and  good  works." 

While  RoIand^s  heart  was  thus  swelling 
irith  the  joy  of  health  and  well-doing,  Eric 
was  p  great  depression.  He  had  given  his 
mocker  Professor  Einsieders  letter,  and, 
aiMiog  beside  her,  tpld  her  how  this  had 
QOMlforted  him  for  a  while,  but  that  now  he 
irafl  again  in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty, 
because  his  relation  to  Sonnenkamp*must 
henceforth  be  one  of  painful  dependence ; 
tfll  n3w  he  had  occupied  a  free  and  eaual 
position  with  regard  to  him,  but  now  he  bad 
received  favors,  received  a  gift  of  money,  and 
had  lost  his  independence. ' 

Hits  mother  listened  patiently  to  the  end, 
and  then  asked,  — 

**Do  you  hesitate  to  accept  this  gift  be- 
cause it  comes  from  Herr  SonnenkampP 
Why  not  as  readily  or  as  reluctantly  as  from 
a^y-one  else,  from  Clod  wig,  for  inslance?" 

She  put  the  question  eagerly,  thinking  she 
perceived  that  Eric,  as  well  as  herself,  was 
avave  of  Sonnenkamp^s  past  life;  but  she 
w§0  soon  assured  that  he  had  no  suspicion 
of  it,  by  his  replying,  — 

''.Friendship  gives  differently,  and  makes 


it  seem  hardly  a  gift;  iVom  a  friend  like 
Clodwig,  I  could  accept  anything." 

His  mother  told  him  he  should  consider 
that  the  money  came  from  Roland,  whose 
coming  of  age  was  only  anticipated.  But 
that  idea  troubled  Eric  too:  it  made  him 
feel  that  he  was  sent  away,  paid  off;  the 
account  was  squared  between  them.  His 
mo^er  reminded  him,  for  his  consolation, 
that  no  outward  pay  could  compensate  for 
the  labor,  the  burning  cheek,  the  trem- 
bling nerves,  the  planning  and  thinking  by 
day  and  by  night,  which  the  education  of  a 
human  bein^  requires.  Finally,  Eric  con* 
fessed  that  it  mortified  him  to  have  to  ac- 
cept presents  before  Pranken,  and  Manna 
too,  the  daughter  of  the  house. 

**"  Pranken  and  Manna  are  one,"  answered 
his  mother,  **  she  is  his  betrothed.  But  take 
coipfort ;  look  back  over  the  past  year,  and 
you  will  see  that  you  have  developed  in 
your  pupil  a  character  which  nothing  can 
undermine." 

This  thought  finally  enabled  Eric  to  rise 
above  all  his  depression,  and  when  he  leA 
his  mother^s  house  he  had  spirit  enough  to 
exclaim :— - 

''Look  at  Eric,  old  Father.  Rhine;  he  is 
become  an  independent  man,  and  can  live 
upon  his  interest  till, he  is  seventy-seven 
years  old ! " 

He  met  Roland  and  the  Major  returning 
from  their  round  of  visits.  It  was  not  for 
nothing  that  the  Major  carried  alwavs  two 
watches  about  with  him,  one  of  which  he 
called  his  galloper  because  it  was  always  fiist : 
the  only  difficulty  was,  he  could  never  tell 
whether  he  had  put  the  galloper  in  his  right 
or  left  pocket ;  however,  he  was  on  hvid 
again  punctually  at  dinner-time. 

Roland  sat  at  the  richly  furnished  table, 
but  tasted  scarcely  a  morsel. 

'*  I  am  so  full,"  he  said  to  Eric,  «  so  full 
of  the  great  happiness  I  have  given  to-day. 
And  you  —  are  vou  not  happy  too  P  " 

Eric  could  truly  say  he  was. 

There  was  some  discussion  as  to  who 
should  propose  the  customarjr  toast  for  Ro- 
land ;  whether  it  W83  for  Enc  or  Pranken 
to  do. 

Both  at  length  urged  the  duty  upon  tho 
Major,  who  rose  and  said,  — 

**  Grentlemen  and  ladies ! " 

"Bravo  I"  cried  Pranken. 

•*  Thank  you,"  said  the  Major,  "  Inters 
rupt  me  as  often  as  you  will ;  I  have  learned 
to  take  flying  leaps,  and  every  obstacle  gives 
me  a  chance  for  a  higher  bound.  Once  more, 
ladies  and  gentlemen!  the  human  race  is 
divided  into  male  and  female." 

General  laughter,  which  delighted  the 
Major. 
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'*  Here  you  behold  a  pair  in  the  garden 
of  Eden  — " 

**  Perhaps  you  would  like  this  to  complete 
your  picture  P  '^  said  Pranken,  handing  the 
Major  an  apple. 

lioland  was  indignant  with  Pranken  for 
interfering  so  ofleu,  and  begged  the  Major 
not  to  let  tiimself  be  confused  by  it. 

••  Be  easy,  my  boy,"  said  the  Major  in  a 
low  voice ;  *♦  I  can  stand  fire." 

Then  he  continued  aloud : — 

'*  So  we  have  here  two  children,  the 
daughter  of  the  house  and  the  son  of  the 
house;  and  t^e  children  have  us.  They 
have  their  parents;  they  have  a  grand- 
mother and  an  aunt  by  election,  and  here,"  r— 
giving  himself  a  ringmg  blow  on  his  chest , — 
*•  here  they  have  an  uncle.  We  love  them 
as  if  they  were  our  own  blood,  and  they 
love  us,  do  they  not,  children  ?  " 

"  Yes !  "  cried  Roland,  and  Manna  nod- 
ded. 

*•  So  then,  if  I  had  a  son  —  no,  I  don't 
mean  that  —  if  I  had  a  teacher  for  this  son 
of  mine  —  no,  I  did  not  mean  that  either — 
So,  then,  our  wild  rover  there  —  see,  he  has 
already  a  growth  upon  his  face  —  may  the 
Architect  of  the  universe  bless  him,  and  let 
him  grow  to  be  a  man  who  shall  understand 
what  is  true  happiness  for  himself,  for 
others,  for  his  brethren  of  all  faiths,  for  all 
the  descendants  of  man  upon  the  earth." 

Amen,  he  was  about  to  say,  but  correct- 
'ed  himself,  and  cried :  —  **  His  health,  again 
and  again ,  his  health . 


of  departed  ilays,  and  what  we  receive  into 
our  soul  has  ripened  in  the  son  of  etemi^. 
Each  one  of  us  should  be  a  fruit  that  shall 
ripen  and  live  on  in  the  sun  of  eternity,  as 
Crod  lives  in  humanity,  and  in  the  stars,  and 
in  the  trees  and  plants.  Holy  is  the  world, 
and  holy  should  we  make  ourselves.  We 
are  not  our  own,  and  what  we  have  is  not 
our  own.  What  we  are  and  what  we  have 
belong  to  the  Eternal.  My  Roland,  the 
bright,  smiling,  sunny  light  of  this  day 
which  is  gilding  the  euth  will  be  turned  to 
the  fire  of  the  wine,  which  afler  resting  and 
ripening  in  well  sealed  casks,  in  the  cool 
earth,  shall  presently  be  carried  to  strangers 
through  all  the  lands,  to  animate  and  pen- 
etrate them  with  its  sui^ght.  So*  shall  thtt 
sun  of  to-day  become  &e  in  onr  tfonk, 
which  shall  bum  brightly  through  the  ooid 
and  desolate  da^s  that  may  to  in  stove* 
May  that  ripen  m  you,  my  Roland,  whiek 
shall  quicken  your  soul,  and  rejoice  nmtt^ 
kind,  and  convert  all  life  into  the  free  and 
beautiful  temple  of  God." 

Eric's  eye  encountered  a  glance  from 
Manna's,  as  he  sat  down.  She  beheld  hmi 
as  it  were  for  the  first  time.  His  face  wovt 
an  expression  of  ideality,  of  spiritoality;, 
which  seemed  to  subdue  all  passion,  and  a 
look  of  such  manly  decision  as  made  her 
feel.  If,  in  danger,  I  had  this  man  by  uf 
side,  I  should  have  an  all-sufficient  kelp* 
But  she  needed  no  help. 

Sonnenkamp  and  Pianken  shrugged  thdr 

shoulders  at  the  conclusion  of  Eric's  speech, 

— J  u-j  4.^  —press  a  laugh  which  was  pro^ 

cmenkamp's  whispering  to  In 

almost  seems  to  believe  what 

was  here  made  by  the  arrival 
>,  and  of  the  Justice's  JJamt 
r  to  greet  her  friend  upon  bar 
e,"  as  she  called  it.  Ail  aroM 
I  in  excellent  spirits. 


CHAPTER  XTI. 
)THER  AND  FOR  ANOTHER. 

r  kept  close  watch  upon 
le  ffirls,  and  listened  to  i ' 

Manna  expressed  her  thaaka 
8  kind  attention,  but  preserved 
\  her  manner  a  certain  reserme^ 
le  something,  the  rosultoftini 
ivent  which  to  Lina  had  beMi 
nothing  but  an  acquaintasM 
mguages.  • 

*  aiYerwards  expressed  to  tfw 
I  they  were  walking  back  mi4 
in  the  garden,  great  carioiiir 
ther  worldly  ^^sdom  wont 
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sneered  in  tnumpbing  over  the  inflaence  of 
the  Charch,  and  also  his  regret  that  she 
herself  was  not  a  Catholic,  as  in  that  case 
her  task  would  be  much  easier.  But  the 
Iwdy  remained  firm  in  her  decision  to  exert 
no  influence  whatever  on  Manna ;  she  wa^ 
not  only  not  required  by  her  dutv  to  do  so, 
but  would  actually  have  no  right.  Manna 
beinff  betrothed  to  Pranken. 

•*Who  knows?"  replied  the  Doctor, 
**  who  knows  ?  The  Huguenots  not  only 
went  into  exile  themselves ;  their  example 
ouide  others  emigrate:  and  of>en  our  inuu- 
ence  is  greatest  when  it  is  quite  uninten- 
tional." 

Sonnenkamp  wished  Lina  to  spend  some 
of  these  Sprine  weeks  with  his  daughter, 
and  Manna  had  no  alternative  but  to 
•eoond  the  invitation.  Lina  accepted,  on 
condition  of  obtaining  her  parents*  consent, 
and  returned  with  the  Doctor  to  be  sent  for 
the  next  day. 

Pranken,  who  remained  through  the  even- 
ing, was  rejoiced  at  Manuals  confiding  to 
him  that  she  had  already  painfully  experi- 
enced the  world^s  temptation  to  want  of 
trothfnlness ;  for  that,  to  speak  with  per^ 
i^  candor,  she  did  not  desire  a  visit  from 
Una,  and  vet  she  had  been  obliged  to  re- 
qnest  it ;  that  she  thought  was  the  great  sin 
ii  the  world,  that  it  makts  us  false  to  oar- 
aelves. 

Pranken  hoped  that  Lina^s  visit  would 
have  an  enlivening  effect  upon  Manna ;  to 
begin  with,  however,  he  wanted  to  find  out 
how  she  liked  the  Professorin.  In  ap- 
proaching the  subject  he  so  carefullv  worded 
his  remarks  that  if  Manna  should  speak 
with  enthusiasm  he  could  faU  in  with  it,  and 
the  same  if  she  expressed  dislike. 

Manna  repressed  the  confession  that  rose 
to  her  line,  that  she  felt  herself  already  bc- 
waldered  by  the  confusion  that  prevailed  in 
the  house,  and  longed  for  the  well-ordered 
quiet  of  the  convent,  and  merely  complained 
of  feeling  so  unlike  herself  m  the  world. 
But,  when  Pranken  thanked  her  for  this 
coqfidence,  roe  recoiled  and  said,  scarce 
above  her  breath,  that  the  world  made  peo- 
ple talkative  even  when  they  wished  to  be 
reserved. 

'\I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  of  re- 
Berrey^  resumed  Pranken,  after  a  pause ; 
^for  our  Archbishop  enjoined  it  upon  me 
Utely  in  those  very  words.  *  Be  reserved,* 
he  said;  *  persons  who  speak  much  and 
readily  are  at  bottom  nothing  but  dilet- 
tanti.*" 

He  thought  Manna  would  perceive  at 
ooee  that  he  was  referring  to  Eric,  hnU  as 
fhe  gave  no  sign  of  apjdymg  the  charge  of 


dilettantism  to  him,  Pranken  spoke  more 
openlv  and  said  z  — 

*'  Do  yon  not  perceive  something  of  the 
dilettante  in  the  very  talkative  Herr  Eric  P  ** 

Manna  answered  shortly :  — 

**  The  man  talks  much,  but " 

Here  she  made  a  long  pause,  and  Pran* 
ken  was  in  great  suspense,  wondering  how 
she  would  finish  her  sentence. 

"He  talks  much,"  she  said,  '*  but  he 
thinks  much  too." 

Pranken  cast  about  for  some  turn  he 
could  give  the  conversation,  which,  with  a 
skilful  aim,  could  not  fail  to  hit  the  mark. 
He  might  have  spared  himself  his  great 
pains,  for  a  man  whose  activities  extended 
over  so  much  cround  as  £ric*8  offered  many 
points  of  attack. 

Pranken  began  by  declaring  Eric  to  be  a 
kind  of  Don  Quixote,  a  man  who  was  always 
adventuring  after  great  ideas,  as  in  the  case 
,of  the  exaggerated  sentiment  of  his  toast. 
Disguising  the  cutting  nature  of  his  remarks 
under  cover  of  gentle  words,  he  attempted 
to  turn  Eric  into  ridicule.  He  thought  it 
presumption  in  hi^,  in  the  first  place,  to  lav 
claim  to  any  inward  consecration  as  a  cloak 
for  his  profanities,  and  finally  went  so  far 
as  to  accuse  him  of  passing  off  counterfeit 
coin,  in  the  hope  of  deceiving  a  childlike, 
confiding  mind.  He  looked  keenly  at  Man- 
na as  he  spoke,  but  she  kept  silence. 

♦•Be  <Hi  your  guard,"  he  added,  **he 
plays  the  model  man  everywhere." 

The  expression  seemed  to  please  Pranken 
so  well,  that  he  ventured  to  repeat  it. 

**Th]s  playing  the  model  man  is  very 
cunning,  but  we  can  see  through  it.  You 
have  no  idea  how  much  trouble  this  pattern 
of  pedagogues,  this  Herr  Doumav,  has  given 
us.  You  must  be  on  your  guard ;  his  every 
word  is  stamped  with  the  conviction,  that  he 
unites  in  his  own  person  all  possible  exam- 
ples of  virtue.'* 

Encouraged  by  a  smile  onManna's  face, 
which  she  tried  in  vain  to  suppress,  Pranken 
continued :  — 

••  After  all,  h*is  eloquence  is  only  that  of 
the  hairdresser,  who  talks  of  all  kinds  of 
things  while  he  is  curling  your  hair,  •onty 
without  setting  up  for  so  much  scientific  and 
religious  aplomb.  Observe  bow  often  he 
uses  the  word  humanity ;  I  counted  it  four- 
teen times,  once,  in  a  sincle  hour.  He 
affects  great  modesty,  but  his  conceit  ao- 
tually  exceeds  all  bounds.** 

Pranken  laughed,  knowing  how  easy  it  is 
to  throw  ridicule  upon  a  man  in  the  full  tide 
of  enthusiastic  action ;  and  with  pleasure  be 
perceived  that  his  words  were  not  without 
influence  on  Manna.    K  you  can  once  set  a 
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man  in  a  ridiculous  light,  there  is  no  salva- 
tion for  him.  This,  Pranken  knew  and 
hoped  to  accomplish  in  the  present  case ; 
he,  however,  went  on  to  say :  — 

**  Our  Roland  has  learned  a  great  deal 
under  this  honorable  gentleman,  but  be  has 
had  enough  of  him  now ;  it  is  time  he  en- 
tered upon  a  wider  sphere." 

Manila  preserved  her  thoughtful  silence, 
and  soon  ailer  walked  away,  occasionally, 
as  she  went  towards  the  villa,  nodding  to 
herself  as  if  assenting  to  what  she  iiad 
heard.  Pranken  looked  after  her  in  per- 
plexity. 

On  the  steps  she  met  Eric,  and  both  stop- 
ped. Eric  ielt  obliged  to  say  something, 
and  therefore  began, — 

••  I  can  imagine  its  being  hard  for  vou  to 
have  your  first  day  at  home  a  fete  day ;  it 
will,  perhaps,  make  the  days  that  follow 
seem  dull." 

**  How  should  you  know  what  is  passing 
in  my  thouglits?^'  replied  Manna,  as  she 
went  on  up  the  steps. 

She  was  indignant  with  the  man  for  for- 
getting his  position  in  the  house,  and  taking 
upon  hunself  to  tell  what  was  passing  in  her 
mind.  What  right  had  he  to  put  into  words 
what  ebe  did  not  choose  to  express  P  As 
she  went  up  the  steps,  she  pressed  together 
in'  anger  the  lips  which  had  spoken  such 
cruel  words;  she  was  angry  with  herself 
too.  But  the  words  had  been  said,  and 
could  not  be  unsaid. 

She  spent  the  whole  evening  in  her  room. 
At  a  fate  hour  Roland  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  insisted  on  being  admitted. 

**Ah,  sister,"  he  saicl,  as  he  sat  down 
beside  her,  •*  of  all  I  have  been  throngh 
to-day,  one  thing  haunts  me.  Everybody 
to  wliom  I  gave  a  present  said  he  would 
pray  for  me.  How  is  that  possible,  and 
what  good  would  it  do  ?  What  good  would 
it  do  to  have  another  person  pray  for  me, 
and  say  of  me  and  wish  for  me  before  Qod 
all  sorts  of  ^ood  things  P  Of  what  use 
would  it  be,  if  I  were  not  in  my  own  soul 
good  and  noble  P  No  man  can  pray  for 
another." 
•*•  Roland,  what  are  you  saying?  What 
are  you  thinking  of?  "  cried  Manna,  seiz- 
ing him  by  both  arms  and  shaking  him; 
then,  leaving  the  boy  standing  in  amaze- 
ment, she  hurried  into  her  chamber  and 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees. 

On  this  6r8t  uay  at  home  the  ruin  of  her 
house  was  revealed  to  her.  She  prayed 
for  Roland,  that  his  mind  might  be  enlight- 
ened and  delivered  from  bondage,  and  even 
while  she  prayed,  a  feeling  of  stmngeneas 
stoic  over  her.  She  wrung  her  hands,  she 
groaned,  she  wept.    Is  it  true  that  no  one 


can  stand  in  the  place  of  another,  can  sac 
rifiee  himself  (br  another?  No,  it  is  not, 
— it  cannot  be.  She  felt  herself  burdened, 
as  h^^  an  actual  weight  from  heaven,  at  th^ 
stirring  of  this  great  question,  this  great 
anxiety  within  her.  Can  a  human  being, 
then,  do  more  harm  than  good  to  another  P 
Is  it  so?  Must  it  be  so?  There  was  4 
violent  struggle  in  her  soul;  at  last  Bht 
smiled ;  a  great  conflict  is  appointed  for  me, 
she  thought,  and  it  is  already  beginning. 
She  was  to  save  the  soul  of  her  brother, 
and  this,  she  told  herself,  could  not  be  done 
by  violenee,  but  only  by  gentleness  and 
humility. 

She  ro6e,  and  fetaming  to  the  room 
where  she  had  lefl  Roland,  held  out  hef 
hand  to  him. 

•*I  see,"  she  said,  "you  are  my  grown- 
up brother ;  we  must  help  one  another  to 
become  better.  We  have  much  to  give 
and  to  take  from  each  other ;  that  will  come 
of  itself." 

She  sat  down  quietly  beside  hhn,  and 
held  his  hand  tightly  clasped  in  hers. 

**  How  pleasant  it  must  seem  to  you  to 
be  at  home  a^in ! "  exclaimed  Roland. 
**  The  convent  is  no  borne  for  any  one." 

•*  For  that  very  reason  it  is  the  best," 
returned  Manna.  "  Every  day,  every  hour 
reminds  us  that  we  have  no  homo  in  this 
world ;  that  our  whole  life  is  but  a  pilgrim- 
age. If  this  world  were  our  home,  we 
should  both  have,  you  and  I  —  no.  Yov 
too  tempt  me  to  say  what  I  should  not.'* 

"  Eric  is  right,"  said  Roland.  •*  He 
says  you  are  truly  pious;  what  millions 
speak  only  with  their  lips,  you  utter  from 
your  heart." 

♦•Did  Eric  say  that?" 

•*  Yes,  and  much  more." 

''But,  Roland,"  interrupted  Manna,  "  you 
should  never  tell  what  one  person  says  of 
another." 

*' Not  if  it  is  good?" 

**Not  even  then.  We  cannot  tell  on 
that  very  account -^  no,"  she  interrupted 
herself;  "are  you  not  very  happy  in  hav- 
ing so  true  a  friend  in  Eric  P  " 

**  Indeed  1  am ;  and  do  you  not  like  him 
better  than  Pranken  P  " 

A  smile  rose  to  Manna's  lips,  but  ^he 
repressed  it  and  said,  — 

•*Your  teacher  should  also  teach  ywx 
never  to  make  comparisons,  But  now, 
dear  brother,  remember  that  I  have  come 
from  a  convent,  and  need  to  be  much  alone. 
Good-night !  "  she  added,  kissing  him. 

'♦Remember,"  be  called  back  to  her  as 
he  departed,  "that  you  must  take  your 
two  dogs  with  you  when  you  go  to  walk." 

Manna  was  even  yet  not  allowed  to  be 
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»km€.  In  the  conyent  she  had  had  no  one 
to  wait  upon  her,  but  here  her  father  in- 
sisted on  her  havins  a  maid  to  undress 
her.  ^ 

The  woman  praised  her  beautiful  black 
hair  as  she  let  it  down. 

"  Ah;  mv  FrSulein,  you  have  what  is  so 
rare  in  these  days,  good,  healthy  hair. 
Would  you  believe,  Friiulein,  that  almost 
all  the  hair  we  see  on  ladies^  heads  is  false 
or  padded  ?  they  wear  a  hat  hidden  under 
their  hair." 

And  yet,  thought  Manna,  this  hair  will 


faU 


A  sudden  terror  shot  through  her, 
as  the  maid  passed  her  fingers  through  the 
loosened  hair ;  she  fancied  that  she  already 
heard  the  clipping  of  the  scissors. 

At  last  Manna  was  alone.  After  de- 
voting herself  for  some  time  to  meditation 
and  prayer,  she  began  a  letter  to  the 
Superior. 

•*  We  have  celebrated  to-day  my  birthday 
and  my  return  to  my  parents^  house ;  but  I 
long  for  my  own  birthday,  which  shall  be 
my  entrance  into  the  home  of  my  Eternal 
Father—" 
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BOOK  X.  —  CHAPTEB  I. 

THE  aiAirr'8  toy. 

The  legend  tells  of  that  cbild-giant  wbo 
took  the  moughman,  with  plough  and  horse, 
to  be  a  plaything,  gathered  them  np  in  his 
apron,  and  earned  them  off. 

This  was  the  case  with  Manna.  Her 
thoughts,  by  day  and  by  night,  had  been  so 
far  removed  from  the  world,  so  elevated, 
and  60  victorious  over  it,  that  all  its  doings 
seemed  to  her  like  children's  plays.  What 
is  it  all  for  ?  To  pass  away  the  time  ?  Chil- 
dren succeed  in  that;  they  unconsciously 
persuade  themselves  that  their  dolls  are 
alive;  while  children  of  a  larger  growth 
play  with  their  dolls,  but  look  upon  them 
as  shams. 

Life  is  all  idle  play  to  them,  and  death 
alorte  is  something  serious. 

It  was  with  some  such  thought  that 
Manna  stood  at  the  window,  early  on  the 
morning  afler  Roland's  birthday;  she  saw 
nothing  of  the  world,  and  yet  she  saw  the 
whole  world,  far,  far  awajr. 

So  deeply  impressed  upon  her  memory 
were  the  tones  of  the  convent-bell  whicn 
bad  awakened  the  pupils  at  the  first  blush 
of  dawn,  that  they  had  aroused  her,  this 
morning  also,  from  her  slumbers.  She 
seemed  to  hear  it  ringing  as  she  slept.  It 
was  some  time  before  she  realized  where 
she  was. 

Thou  art  at  home  —  where  is  thy  home  ? 
who  has  built  a  house  out  of  these  stones, 
has  made  this  bed  P 

In  the  villa  all  were  still  sleeping.  Manna 
alone  was  awake,  and  with  her  the  innu- 
merable choirs  of  birds  in  the  garden ;  and 
as.  the  birds  outside  mingled  together  their 
twittering  songs,  so  a  thousand  thoughts 
flitted  through  her  mind. 

She  went  into  the  park,  and  stood  for  a 
long  time  before  the  new  gate  that  opened 
'  upon  the  path  to  the  little  green  cottage. 
A  voice  within  her  seemed  to  say :  Through 
this  gate,  and  in  this  pathway,  thou  wilt 
have  much  to  experience,  much  to  struggle 
with,  and  much  to  overcome. 

She  wanted  to  find  out,  to  image  to  her- 
self what  would  enter  there,  but  she  suc- 
ceeded no  better  than  did  Eric,  as  he  gazed 
at  the  convent  steps,  in  calling  up  before 
his  mind's  eye  the  various  destinies  of  those 
who  had  passed  in  and  out  over  that  thresh- 
old. 

Who  would  have  been  able  to  tell  her 
that  Eric  had  once  gazed  with  the  same 
feelings ! 

Manna  had  a  feeling  of  unrest,  as  if  she 
knew  that  an  eye  was  watching  her.  Eric 
was  now. in  fact  standing  at  the  window,! 


and  his  glance  rested  upon  her;  but  he 
took  care  to  keep  out  of  her  sight.  His 
soul  too  was  moved,  but  by  wholly  differ- 
ent thoughts.  While  he  was  asleep,  there 
was  with  him  the  abiding  feeling  that  now 
he  was  possessed  of  ample  means  and  was 
his  own  master ;  and  this  consciousness  fin- 
ally, waked  him.  In  the  earliest  dawn,  he 
had  again  counted  over  the  money  which 
Sonnenkamp  had  handed  him  on  the  pre- 
vious day.  It  if^as  enough  to  support  him- 
self and  his  mother.  He  was  so  unaccus- 
tomed to  money,  that  he  felt  impelled  to 
count  it  several  times  over,  and  finally  even 
to  write  down  the  amount.  Then  he  smiled, 
saying  to  himself:  — 

It's  well,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  put  to  the 
test  whether  I  can  perform  my  uuty  in  life 
with  the  same  earnestness,  poor  or  rich. 

He  opened  the  window  and  perceived 
Manna.  He  drew  back  soflly,  and  won- 
dered what  were 'the  feelings  and  thoughts 
of  the  child,  who  had  come  from  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  cloister  into  the  luxurious  pa- 
rental home. 

Sounds  were  now  heard  from  the  neigh- 
boring village,  from  all  quarters,  from  both 
shores  of  the  river,  up  and  down  the 
stream. 

Manna  lefl  the  paric  and  turned  back  to 
the  house  in  order  to  get  her  prayer-book. 
Fraulein  Perini  was  waiting  for  her  in  the 
haU. 

Manna  beard  Fraulein  Perini  give  direo- 
tions  to  the  servants  to  make  ready  a  room 
for  the  Justice-s  daughter,  and  she  had  it 
upon  her  lips  to  reproach  herself  to  her 
former  governess,  for  having  been  insin- 
cere in  permitting  Lina  to  be  invited.  She 
dreaded  her  visit ;  the  superficial  and  child- 
ish character,  as  she  baa  seen  it  the  day 
before,  seemed  something  new  and  stranee. 
She  had  resolved  to  gain  the  victory  by 
herself  alone,  and  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  ask  Lina  plainly  ftot  to  make  the 
visit  at  this  time ;  she  owed  it  to  herself  to 
remain  alone,  and  to  admit  no  distracting 
influence. 

As  she  was  goins  down  the  steps  with 
Fraulein  Perini,  a  Tetter  was  handed  her, 
brought  by  a  messenger,  who  was  waiting 
for  an  answer.  Lina  wrote  how  much  she 
regretted  that  she  was  not  permitted  to  ao- 
cept  the  hospitable  invitation  to  Villa  Eden. 
She  besought  Manna  to  send  back  a  single 
word,  containing  the  assurance  that  she  was 
not  angry  with  her. 

Manna  was  glad  that  she  could  now  re- 
ply without  wounding  the  feelings  of  Lina, 
whose  parents,  she  wrote,  were  in  the  rig^t. 
On  reading  over  acain  her  friend's  letter, 
it  seemed  strange  to  Manna  that  no  sort  of 
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ezcQse  was  assigned.  Do  all  the  neigh- 
bors still  hold  aloof  from  her  parents^ 
house? 

Perhaps  so!  Another  parental  home, 
ponder,  extends  its  invitation. 

The  church  bell  again  rang,  and  Manna 
went  with  Fraalein  Perini  to  church. 

Fraulein  Perini  was  elated  and  happy. 
Others  might  attempt  to  win  Manna  with 
every  variety  of  inflaence ;  she  alone  could 
go  with  her  to  church. 

••  Do  you  still  prefer  to  be  silent  in  the 
morning?^  asked  Fraulein  Perini  quietly, 
extending  her  hand. 

Manna  nodded  without  speaking.  Not 
another  word  was  interchanged. 

When  the  mass  was  over,  and  they  had 
left  the  church  tocher,  Fraulein  Perini 
said  that  she  would  Tike  to  introduce  Manna 
to  the  Priest,  who  had  been  stationed  here 
daring  her  absence. 

Manna  begged  to  go  alone.  She  lin-« 
gtred  a  while,  ^thout  moving  from  the 

r,  and  then  went  to  the  Priest^s  house, 
seemed  to  be  expected^  for  the  Priest 
came  out  on  the  steps  to  meet  her,  and 
welcomed  her  with  a  benediction.  He  led 
her  by  the  hand  into  his  room,  hastily  re- 
moving his  breakfast  from  the  table,  on 
wbich  there  was  an  open  book. 

Manna  was  directed  to  take  a  seat  on 
tie  sofa.     She  began :  — 

"  Fraulein  Perini  wished  to  introduce  me 
to  you ,  Reverend  Sir.  That  might  be  neces- 
sary with  a  man ;  a  stranger,  but  you  are 
not  a  man,  a  stranger,  yoit  are  a  servant  of 
our  holy  Church." 

The  Priest  partially  closed  his  eyes, 
brought  together  the  ends  of  the  fingers  of 
his  handsome  hands,  then  drew  them  apart, 
and  said  in  a  quiet  and  clear  tone : — 

••  The  ri^ht  way !  You  are  in  the  right 
way,  my  child,  keep  in  it.  So  it  b !  World- 
lings come  into  a  place,  they  are  strangers, 
strangers  as  if  they  were  among  savages,  and 
tbey  are  ignorant  whether  there  is  a  single 
ffnrson  who 'cherishes  the  same  thoughts 
with  them;  and  there  are  no  two  people 
who  have  the  same  thoughts,  even  when  the 
words  are  the  same,  and  they  have  no  bond 
of  unity;  they  are  like  the  mote  dancing 
here  in  the  sunbeam.  But  you,  if  you 
should  enter  the  remotest  village,  you  would 
be  at  home.  There  is  a  house,  and  within 
it  is  a  man  who  welcomes  you  as  a  spiritual  | 
brother,  as  a  father.  He  is  not  there  of  j 
himself,  but  has  been  placed  there  by  an- 
other ;  and  you  have  not  come  of  yourself, 
bat  have  been  led  by  another.  You  are 
doubly  welcome,  my  child,  for  perceiving 
aad  realizing  this  immediately.  Xou  knock 
at  my  door,  and  it  is  open  to  you ;  and  it 


will  be  open  whenever  you  may  come.  You 
knock  at  my  heart,  and  that  is  open  to  you, 
be  sure  of  that.  I  have  no  house  of  my 
own ;  my  house  belongs  to  him  who  shall 
come  after  me,  and  not  to  him  either,  and 
my  heart  is  ^s  who  has  made  it  beat." 

The  Priest  stopped  speaking,  and  fixed 
his  regard  upon  Manna,  who  had  closed  her 
eyes,  as  if  she  could  not  bear  the  sunlight, 
could  not  gaze  at  the  countenance  on  which 
the  Spirit  was  now  descending.  The  Priest 
could  see  how  deeply  she  was  moved;  he 

E laced  his  hand  in  a  friendly  way  upon  her 
ead,  saving: — 

'*  Look  up  at  me.  I  repeat  to  you,  that 
you  have  come  alone,  and  you  know  why 
you  have  come  alone;  this  spares  us  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  an  understanding, 
as  worldlings  term  it.  Coming  to  an  un- 
derstanding ! " 

The  Priest  laughed. 

**  Coming  to  an  understanding !  and  they 
never  do  understand  each  other,  they,  the 
cultivated,  as  they  call  themselves,  or  the 
seim^ultivating,  as  they  ought  to  call  them- 
selves, for  they  believe  that  they  can  make 
themselves  into  anything  they  please. 
They  need  a  recommendation  from  some 
one,  who  must  say  who  they  are  and  what 
they  are ;  but  we,  we  need  no  introduction, 
no  recommendation.  You  are  recommend- 
ed and  introduced,  inasmuch  as  you  are  a 
child  of  our  holy  Church.  Hold  fast  to  this, 
my  child,  and  speak  to  me  about  what- 
ever vou  wish  to,  of  what  is  sacred  and 
what  IS  profane,  of  what  is  great  and  what 
is  smaii ;  you  will  always  find  with  me  a 
home.  If  they  disgust  you  in  the  world, 
and  make  you  feel  homeless,  remember, 
here  is  rest  and  here  is  home.  Look  out 
of  doors !  Your  father  has,  above  tliere,  a 
hot-house  for  foreign  plants  which  are  not 
at  home  in  our  climate ;  this  room  is  your 
hot-house  for  the  plant  of  holy  faith  which 
is  not  at  home  yomler.  My  child,  I  cast  no 
stone  at  any  one,  but  I  tell  you,  and  you 
know  already,  this  plant  is  not  of  this  world, 
and  is,  in  this  world,  in  a  foreign  climate ; 
it  has  been  brought  to  us  from  heaven.^ 

The  Priest  stood  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  Manna  sat  on  the  sofa. 

For  some  time  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
Manna  was  dimply  affected  by  this  elevated 
strain  of  cordial  sympathy.  There  was  no 
need  of  any  hesitating  preliminaries;  she 
was  at  once  conducted  into  the  inmost 
sanctuary. 

She  asked  at  last  in  a  timid  way,  how  she 
ought  to  conduct  herself  towards  all  the  per- 
sons who  were  received  as  friends  in  the 
house  of  her  parents,  and  who  plumed  them- 
selves upon  their  culture. 
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**  You  question  well,  yon  question  definite- 
ly, and  that  is  the  mark  of  a  mature  mind," 
replied  the  Priest.  •*  Enow  then,  that  you 
are  to  smile  at  all  the  boastful  things  you 
will  be  obliged  to  listen  to ;  they  pretend  to 
be  so  great,  and  they  are  so  very  little. 
These  Teamed  ones  believe  that  the  world 
is  without  understanding,  and  that  it  is  ruled 
with  no  more  wisdom  than  their  understand- 
ing and  their  wisdom  attribute  to  it ;  they 
put  Grod  In  one  scale,  and  their  own  brain 
in  the  other.    Pah ! '' 

The  Priest  spoke  now  in  a  wholly  differ- 
ent tone ;  he  was  violent  and  bitter,  so  that 
Manna  shrank  together  with  affright.  The 
Priest,  who  noticed  this,  composed  himself 
again,  saying : — 

''You  see  that  I  am  still  weak,  and  al- 
low myself  to  be  carried  away  by  excite- 
ment. My  child,  there  are  two  things 
which  conquer  the  world ;  their  names  are 
God  and  the  Devil,  or,  when  transferred 
into  the  domain  of  our  own  interior  being, 
Piety  and  Frivolity.  Piety  sees  everything 
as  holj^ ;  appearances  are  only  a  veil,  while 
Frivoijtv  sees  nothing  as  holy.  Piety  is  the 
law  of  trod ;  Friwlity  has  released  herself 
from  the  law  of  God,  and  sports  with  the 
world  of  appearances  accordm^  to  her  own 
pleasure.  Between  piety  and  frivolity  there 
IS  a  half-and-half  state,  and  that  is  the  worst 
of  all.  Frivolity  reaches  its  extreme  point 
and  is  capable  of  being  converted,  to  which 
we  have  some  glorious  witnesses ;  but  the 
heroes  of  reason,  so-called,  or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  the  weaklipgs  of  reason, 
they  are  not  capable  of  being  converted, 
for  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  that  dispo- 
sition which  tends  to  humility." 

The  Priest  thought  that  Manna  would  un- 
derstand him  to  be  pointing  out  Eric  and 
Pranken ;  he  did  not  want  to  be  any  more 
personal  at  first,  but  the  ground  was  to  be 
oroken.  Now  be  turned  round,  smiling, 
and  seating  himself  said :  — 

"  But,  my  child,  let  us  not  to-day  lose 
ourselves  in  such  general  considerations. 
What  have  you  to  say  P  " 

Manna  complainea  of  finding*  it  so  hard 
to  complete  another  year  of  probation, 
moving  about  in  the  trorld  in  order  to  be 
released  from  it. 

The  Priest  reassured  her  with  the  words : — 

*•  You  wish  to  take  the  veil ;  you  have 
taken  it  already ;  it  is  drawn  over  you,  and 
over  the  world,  though  invisible  to  everv 
body  else.  Things  in  the  world  do  not  af- 
fect your  real  self  at  all ;  there  is  a  veil  be- 
tween you  and  the  world,  which  will  be 
wholly  dropped  only  when  death  gives  us 
deliverance." 

The  Priest  proceeded  to  exhort  her  to 


subject  herself  to  what  was  the  hardest  of 
all  experiences  to  youth  and  ardent  zeal,  — 
she  was  not  to  consider  it  as  her  vocation 
to  change  the  opinions  of  others,  but  she 
was  to  labor  for  her  own  perfection. 

He  went  more  cautiously  to  work  than 
Pranken  did;  he  avoided  a  direct  attack 
upon  Eric,  as  this  might  awaken  an  interest 
in  Manna  towards  him.  He  even  praised 
him ;  but  it  was  done  iti  that  tone  of  condes- 
cension and  pity,  which  comes  so  natural  to 
him  who  upholds  a  dogmatic  faith.  He  in- 
culcated upon  her  the  fact,  that  she  would 
soon  understand  how  trifling  an  affair  it 
would  be  to  annihilate  this  liberal  culture, 
as  it  was  termed, —  that  it  was  in  its  very 
nature  exceedingly  fragile.  This  could  be 
plainly  seen  from  each  one  of  these  so-called 
liberally  cultivated  people  wanting  to  be 
something  entirely  different  from  his  neigfa* 
bor.  Each  one  of  Roland^s  teachers,  ibr 
instance,  had  a  different  method,  a  different 
course  of  instruction,  different  principles, 
and  a  different  end  in  view. 

When  Manna  asked  why  the  Priest  had 
not  used  his  influence  to  keep  Eric  from 
being  received  into  the  family,  he  replied 
that  he  was  glad  to  find  her  so  zealous,  but 
a  person  was  obliged  to  let  some  things 
take  their  course  in  Uiis  world ;  and  besides, 
from  the  outset,  all  resistance  to  her  father 
would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  for  Roland 
had  insisted  upon  having  his  own  way. 
And  notwithstanding  Eric  was  a  complete 
heretic,  he  recogniz^  the  holy,  to  a  certain 
extent,  although*  there  was  much  pride  min- 
gled with  this  recognition. 

He  feared  to  make  Eric  of  too  much  im- 
portance, and  so  he  added,  almost  with 
timidity,  that  these  apparently  mild  and  en- 
thusiastic idealists  were  just  the  most  dan- 
gerous. 

Then  he  went  on  to  advise  Manna  to  con- 
sider the  world  around  as  alien  to  herself. 

The  interview  seemed  now  to  have  be- 
come rather  painful.  The  Priest  suddenly 
and  abruptly  said  that  it  was  time  for  Manna 
to  return  home,  as  they  would  be  expecting 
her  there.  She  was  not  to  conceal  that  she 
had  been  with  him,  but  he  would  excuse 
her  now  in  advance,  if  she  should  oflen  suf- 
fer a  considerable  time  to  intervene  between 
her  calls  upon  him ;  he  should  remain  un- 
shaken in  the  conviction  that  her  inmost  sold 
continued  devoted  to  the  holy  faith. 

•*  Now  go,  my  child,"  he  said  in  condn- 
sion,  **  and  be  assured  that  I  shall  pray  Axr 
you." 

Manna  had  risen ;  she  looked  at  him  ear- 
nestly. The  inquiry  seemed  to  be  awakened 
in  her  own  soul:  Can,  then,  one  human 
being  pray  for  another  P 
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The  inqaiiy  which  Roland  had  proposed 
presented  itself  afresh,  and  grew  to  be  the 
riddle  of  her  lite.  She  desired  to  sacrifice 
herself  for  another,  her  whole  existence 
should  be  only  a  prayer  for  another. 

How  is  this  possible  ? 

She  wanted  to  ask  if  it  were  true,  and  if 
true,  why  it  was,  that  one  human  being 
coold  do  more  harm  than  good  to  another ; 
that  one  could  lay  a  buraen  upon  another 
MMil,  but  no  one  could  remove  that  burden. 
She  wanted  to  say  this  to  the  Priest,  and 
receive  some  help  from  him,  but  he  repeated, 
—  •*  Now  go,  my  child !  ^  She  turned  away 
her  inquiring  eyes  and  went. 

On  her  wavJiome,  she  stood  near  a  field, 
watdiing  a  laoorer  who  was  busy  ploughing, 
and  (he  thought  occurred  to  her :  Yes,  one 
can  sacrifice  himself  for  another,  for  the 
soals  of  men  are  nothing  by  themselves ;  all 
thai  breathe  are  nothing  but  a  breath  of 
Qod ;  all  movement  in  the  earth  and  in  the 
great  world  is  nothing  but  the  movement- 
of  a  single  Being. 

Everything  seemed  to  swim  before  her 
eyes;  she  saw  the  peasant  ploughing,  she 
saw  the  vessels  floatmg  upon  the  Khine,  and 
the  birds  flying  in  the  air.  All  is  one,  all 
b  IkUe,  the  whole  b  only  a  giant^s  toy. 

CHAFTBR  n. 
one's  own  part  in  THB  WORLD. 

Manha  walked  dreamily  along,  but  be- 
came roused  to  full  consciousness  when  the 
dogs  Rose  and  Thistle  sprang  up  to  her, 
rejoiced  to  have  their  oustress  with  them 
again. 

•*  So  our  wild  doe  has  got  home  P  "  cried 
&  voice  from  a  dbtance ;  it  was  that  of  the 
field-guard,  Glaus,  who  had  the  dogs  with 
him.  '*  I  mustn't  speak  to  you  now  as  I 
used  to,"  ho  exclaimed.  **  Hi !  how  tall  you 
are  I  But  what  are  yon  so  sad  for  ?  Cheer 
up !  Just  see,  Frdulein,  all  round,  as  far 
down  as  the  rocks  there,  your  father  has 
boofi^  it  all.'' 

"  Can  one  buy  the  earth  ?  "  asked  Manna, 
as  if  waking  from  a  dream. 

Clans  replied :  — 

"  What  do  you  say  P  I  dont  understand 
yoa." 

"  It  was  of  no  consequence,"  answered 
Manna.  Can  one  buy  then  the  immovable 
ground  ?  From  whom  P  Who  has  a  right 
to  itP  This  question  presented  itself  to 
Ifanna  as  an  enigma;  she  gazed  intently 
into  the  empty  air,  and  hanlly  heard  the 
bontsman^s  narrative  of  his  recent  expori- 
€bee8.  When  he  said :  —  *•  Yes,  Fraulein, 
Pre  been  a  simpleton,  and  am  very  sorry 
for  it,'*  she  askea  him :  •— > 


•*  What  have  you  been  doing?" 

**  Zounds !  I  repeat  that  I've  been  doing 
nothing ;  that  all  my  life  Tve  been  a  simple, 
honest  fellow,  and  not  a  bad  one  at  all. 
The  bigeer  rascal  one  b,  so  much  the  better 
off.  What  now  does  the  world  give  me  P 
People  can  make  vou  bad,  but  good  — who 
can  make  you  thatP  The  only  comfort 
grows  there  on  the  hillside  —  there's  where 
the  drop  of  comfort  comes  from,  but  I  can 
get  only  a  beggar's  sup.  I  should  just  like 
to  know  whether  Herr.Doumay  is  a  true 
man ;  I  think  there's  no  true  men  going  now 
except  Herr  Weidmann.  You've  been  in 
the  convent,  and  b't  a  fact  that  you  want 
to  be  a  nun  P  " 

Manna  had  not  time  to  answer,  for  Claus 
continued,  laughing :  — 

**  Tve  many  a  time  thought  that  Fd  like 
to  go  into  a  convent,  too.  Everybody 
ought  to  be  able  to  go  into  a  convent  when 
he's  sixty  years  old ;  nothing  to  do  there 
but  drink  and  drink,  until  death  claps  hb 
warrant  upon  you.  But  I  don't  Want  to 
make  deatn's  acquaintance  yet  awhile ;  I  say, 
like  the  constable  of  Mattenheim:  Lord, 
take  your  own  time,  I'm  in  no  hurry." 

Although  so  early  in  the  morning,  the 
field-euani  was  a  little  excited  and  talked 
a  little  thick.  Manna  was  afraid  of  him, 
but  now  gave  him  her  hand  and  went  off 
with  the  dogs, 

**  Pd  like  to  ask  one  favor  of  you !  "  he 
called  afler  her. 

She  stopped. 

He  came  up»  and  stated  to  her  that  the 
ganger  had  given  him  a  ticket  in  the  Ca- 
thedral lottery,  and  he  had  sold  it  to  Seven- 
piper,  and  if  the  number  drew  the  first 
prize,  he  should  tear  all  the  hair  out  of  his 
head,  and  never  have  a  minute's  comfort 
with  hb  children  the  rest  of  his  life.  If 
Manna  would  ^ive  him  a  dollar,  he  could 
buy  the  ticket  back  again. 

As  Manna  hesitated,  he  added :  — 

*'It's  a  pious  matter,  and  just  suits 
you." 

Manna  did  not  comprehend  what  he 
meant,  and  she  learned  now,  for  the  first 
time,  that  a  lottery  had  been  set  up  to  raise 
money  for  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral. 
She  gave  the  dollar,  and  walked  quickly 
awav. 

She  went  along  the  Rhine.  The  smooth 
surface  was  broken  onlv  by  the  circling 
ripples,  and  the  fishes  coufd  be  seen  sporting 
beneath ;  the  willows  on  the  banks  quivered 
in  the  morning  breeze,  and  were  mirrored 
in  the  stream.  Manna  entered  the  park. 
The  fragrance  of  dowers  was  wailed  on  the 
fresh,  sparkling  air,  and  a  divine  peace  was 
diffused  everywhere  around.    The  flowers 
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glistened  with  a  lustrous  brightness,  snd 
each  color  was  heightened  and  glorified  by 
the  other  \  the  white  added  to  the  splendor 
of  the  blue,  and  the  red  was  soilened  in  its 
burning  glow,  m4king  a  holy,  peaceful  har- 
mony. 

Each  flower,  each  tree  in  blossom,  helps 
to  make  fragrant  the  air  which  the  daughter 
of  the  house  inhales ;  and  around  her  is  a 
human  atmosphere  whose  elements  are  hard 
to  analyze.  The  father,  harsh,  and  vio- 
lent, wanted  to  force  his  will  upon  his  child 
either  bv  kindness  or  severity ;  the  mother, 
wrapped  up  in  her  own  feelings,  wholly 
taken  up  with  herself  and  her  araent  long- 
ings for  worldly  show. 

The  Professorin  thought  much  of  Manna, 
and  would  willingly  have  given  her  rest; 
would  have  helped  her  over  the  first  days 
and  imparted  what  she  could,  but  she  knew 
very  well  that  it  was  not  best  to  offer  any- 
thing before  it  was  asked  for. 

The  Aunt's  look  and  manner  seemed  al- 
ways to  be  saying :  I  am  all  ^ ^<^«  'f  there 
is  anything  you  want  of  me.  There  was 
no  particular  thing  that  she  desired  to 
proffer  Manna,  but  she  would  have  held 
back  nothing. 

Eric  was  very  deeply  interested;  he 
smiled  to  himself  as  the  comparison  oc- 
curred to  him :  This  child  out  of  the  convent 
must  feel  as  vou  did,  when  yon  led  the 
regiment  and  doffed  your  uniform ;  formerly 
kept  under  strict  discipline,  she  must  now 
be  under  self-discipline  altogether,  and 
most  feel  the  want  of  commands,  of  com- 
rades. 

Manna  took  the  single  seat  under  the 
weeping  ash,  that  had  been  put  in  order  for 
her  agam,  and  now  she  wondered  why  she 
had  been  so  rude  yesterday  to  Eric. 

She  wanted  to  say  the  first  time  she  saw 
him :  Do  not  believe  that  I  presumed  in  this 
way  because  you  are  dependent  and  in  ser- 
vice. 

And  at  this  same  moment  Eric  was  walk- 
ing alone  in  the  park,  and  proposing  to 
say  when  he  should  meet  with  Manna :  I 
would  not  have  our  intercourse  begin  with 
ill-humor  or  a  misunderstanding. 

Manna,  hearing  approaching  footsteps, 
now  looked  up  and  saw  Eric  coming  along 
the  path.  She  remained  seated.  As  he 
came  nearer,  he  greeted  her,  but  neither 
of  them  uttered  the  contemplated  speech. 

Eric  began :  — 

•*  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  proof  that  I 
hold  sacred  the  interior  sanctuary  of  your 
thought  —  and  if  yesterdav  I  —  it  was  a 
day  of  great  excitement.  I  beg  you  would 
also  remember  that  my  employment  tends 
to  make  me  intereet  myself  even  in  the 


thoughts  of  those  witk  whom  I  have  no 
concern." 

His  tone  was  subdued.  Maana  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  reply.  Both  were  silent,  and 
there  was  nothing  heard  but  the  singing  of 
the  birds.    At  last  Manna  said :  -— 

*'  Tell  me  about  Boland.  What  is  fail 
character  ?  " 

••  My  father  used  to  say,  dear  Fiilul^a, 
'*  thiitno  one  jcould  describe  to  another  the 
characteristics  of  his  fellow ;  that  each  one 
sees  the  traits  in  an  entirely  different  lights** 

**  You  are  evading  my  question.^* 

'*  No.  '  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  that  I 
do  not  consider  it  feasible  to  characterise 
any  person  justly.  If  I  prage  Roland,  h 
seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  prainng  a  portion 
of  myself;  and  if  I  point  out  his  deficiencie9» 
then  perhaps  I  am  too  BeY^re,  becauae  I 
feel  as  if  they  were  my  own.  One  thing, 
however,  a  human  being  may  be  allowed  to 
say  in  his  own  commendation;  and  so  I 
ma)r  be  allowed  to  say  of  Roland,  that  he 
has  industry,  perseverance,  and  truthfulness ; 
this  is  the  solid  rock  ou  which  the  mond  aa- 
perstructure  can  be  erected." 

Manna  involuntarily  held  up  her  prayer- 
book  with  both  hands,  as  if  it  were  a  shield. 

Eric,  thinking  he  understood  the  meaoing 
of  this  motion,  said :  — 

«*It  has  been,  and  is,  a  leading  olqect 
with  me,  that  Roland  should  gain  an  eye  of 
his  own,  and  trust  to  his  own  eye." 

>'  An  eye  of  his  own ?  "  Manna  asked  in 
wonderment. 

**Yes,  you  will  readily  perceive  what  I 
mean  by  that.  And  now  I  have  one  favor 
to  ask  for  myself." 

"For  yourself?" 

* '  Yes .  Simply  believe  that  I  hold  in  high 
respect  your  ideal  of  life,  because  I  re^axd 
it  as  sincere  in  you ;  and  the  favor  I  have 
to  ask  is,  that  you  will  do  the  same  with 
me." 

'*  I  was  not  aware  —  "  Manna  answered, 
blushing  deeply. 

A  sort  of  pain  darted  through  her  soul ; 
on  her  face  tnere  was  an  expression  of  :  er- 
plexity  and  conflict,  for  she  was  haunted  by 
what  Pranken  had  said.  Is  this  demand  w 
Ericas  what  Pranken  hatl  called  setting  up 
as  a  pattern  of  honesty,  and  did  Eric,  woo 
might  know  of  that  view,  exhort  her  to 
judse  impartialljr,  whilst  he  laid  a  special 
emphasis  on  having  an  eye  of  one^s  own  f 
She  could  not  complete  her  sentence,  for 
Roland  came  up,  saying,  — 

**  Indeed !  Have  you  found  each  otber 
out  so  soon  ?  " 

Manna  rose  hastilv,  and  went  to  tli* 
villa,  holding  Roland  by  the  hand. 

Pranken  came  out  with  Sonnenkamp  ta 
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meet  them,  and  immediately  said  that  he 
had  been  to  charch  too ;  but  he  considered 
it  a  duty  not  to  distract  Manna  by  speaking 
to  her  in  the  morning. 

Manna  expressed  her  thanks. 

At  breakfast,  Pranken  had  many  anec- 
dotes to  relate,  and  he  did  it  well,  of  the 
royal  hunting-lodge,  and  particularly  of 
events  at  Court.  And  he  succeeded  in  giv- 
ing  a  new  and  humorous  setting  out  to 
many  worn-out  garrison  stories,  tnat  were 
fresh  to  this  circle. 

**  Dear  child,*^  Sonnenkamp  broke  in, 
"you  hare  not  congratulated  Herr  von 
Pranken  on  his  appomtment  as  chamber- 
kin."  .    , 

Manna  bowed  in  congratulation,  Mid 
Pftmkcn  referred  in  a  cheerful  way  to  tlie 
contrast  there  would  be  between  his  sum- 
mer life  as  a  husbandman,  and  his  winter  as 
chamberlain.  He  said,  further,  that  -the 
happiest  day  of  his  life  had  been  the  one 
he  had  spent  on  the  island  ploughing; 
and  a  single  rose  was  the  only  thing  tnat  he 
envied,  upon  which  glances  fell  that  he 
would  have  liked  to  turn  towards  himself. 

Manna  blushed. 

Pranken  went  on  to  say  that  the  Prince 
would  drink  the  waters,  this  summer,  at 
Carlsbad. 

Sonnenkamp  immediately  added,  that 
Doctor  Richard  some  time  ago  had  pre- 
scribed these  waters  to  him  as  better  suited 
to  his  case  than  those  of  Vichy. 

All  the  links  seemed  supplied  for  a  com- 
plete chain  when  Pranken  narrated,  in  con- 
tinuation, that  his  brother-in-law  Clodwig, 
and  his  sister  Bella,  would  visit  Carlsbad 
this  summer. 

••  And  you  must  accompany  us,"  Sonnen- 
kamp said,  nodding  to  Pranken. 

Before  she  was  fairly  settled  at  home, 
Manna  saw  herself  withdrawn  from  thence 
into  the  whirlpool  of  a  watering-place  life. 
Mention  was  made  of  Lina^s  non-acceptance 
of  the  invitation,  and  Pranken  spoke  very 
deverfty  of  the  pleasant  impression  that 
her  half-childlike,  half-matronly  appearance 
made  upon  him.  He  wanted  to  obviate  any 
ill  effects  Trom  Manna^s  hearing  that  he  had 
for  a  while  paid  court  to  her  friend.  He 
then  declared  that  he  would  take  the  snow- 
white  pony  to  Wolfsgarten  with  him,  in  or- 
der to  have  it  perfectly  trained  for  Manna. 
Her  remark,  that  she  now  took  no  pleasure 
on  horseback,  was  set  aside  in  an  almost 
authoritative  way  by  her  father,  who  said 
the  phvsician  had  directed  only  the  day  be- 
fore, that  Manna  should  keep  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  open  air,  and  take  a  great 
deal  of  exercise. 

Mansa  must  now  give  a  name  to    the 


snow-white  little  horse.  Pranken  wanted 
to  have  this  done  in  due  form,  but  Manna 
declined.  When  they  rose  from  breakiast, 
she  went  to  the  stable,  and  eave  to  the 
snow-white  pony  three  lumps  of  sugar. 

••  Now  for  the  name  —  the  name ! "  cried 
Sonnenkamp. 

'*  She  has  given  him  his  name,"  replied 
Pranken  lau^in^ ;  *'  she  has  given  it  to  him 
bodily.  Sugar  is  the  pony^s  name,  is  it 
not?" 

A  smile  passed  over  Manna^s  countenance 
for  the  first  time,  as  she  replied,  — 

**  No,  we  will  call  him  *  Snowdrop.' " 

Pranken  bade  her  eood-bye  with  much 
feeling,  and  rode  away  in  a  smart  trot  down 
the  road,  making  the  sparks  fly  under  his 
horse's  hoofs.  Manna  saw  the  groom  lead- 
ins  behind  him  the  snow-while  pony  by  the 
luuter ;  she  would  not  be  perverse,  but  be 
moderate  in  all  things.  It  seemed  to  her 
emblematic,  to  ride  on  horseback  a^ain, 
before  she  renounced  all  worldly  trifles, 
and  lived  wholly  in  herself  and  for  eternal 
realities. 

Manna  accompanied  her  father  through 
the  park  and  garden,  and  through  the  con- 
servatories, and  thanked  him  heartily  for 
promising  to  send  to  the  convent  beautiful 
flowers,  which  could  thrive  well  there  in 
the  enclosed  courtyard.  Sonnenkamp  had 
it  in  his  mind  to  confide  to  her  the  expected 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  the  nobility,  but  he 
wanted  to  wait  for  a  suitable  opportunity. 
The  child  must  not  be  too  suddenly  intro- 
duced into  the  distracting  whirl.  He  ob- 
served with  satisfaction  the  large  southern 
trees  and  plants,  which  were  soon  to  be 
brought  out  into  the  open  air.  At  first  the^ 
only  opened  the  doors  in  order  to  let  in 
the  outside  air,  and  then  the  plants  were 
brought  out  into  sheltered  situations  out-of- 
doors.     So  would  he  do  with  his  child. 

Manna  had  soon  made  a  fixed  arrange- 
ment for  the  day's  occupations,  which  she 
adhered  to  as  an  established  rule ;  and  this 
methodical  strictness  soon  exerted  an  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  family.  She  found  it 
difficult  to  deal  with  her  mother,  and  chiefly 
in  the  matter  of  dress ;  for  Fran  Ceres,  who 
changed  her  dress  several  times  a  dav, 
wished,  Manna  to  do  the  same.  But  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  putting  on  in  the  morn- 
ing the  dress  which  she  was  to  wear  all  day, 
and  was  even  reluct^iut  to  accept  any  ser- 
vice from  her  own  dressing-maid.  She  kept 
on  the  morning  dress,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
as  the  only  suitable  thing,  and  alone  worthy 
of  the  higher  human  life,  that  the  nuns  never 
varied  their  dress.  By  this  means  all  dis- 
traction and  waste  of  thought  on  outward 
appearance  were  saved. 
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She  took  no  part  in  the  beneficent  activity 
of  the  Professorin.  She  had  briefly  given 
as  a  reason,  that  she  had  still  too  mucn  to 
do  for  he'rself,  and  was  not  prepared  to  do 
for  others. 

She  had,  moreover,  a  decided  antipathy 
to  the  assistant,  Fraulein  Milch. 

She  did  not  express  this  in  words,  bat  in 
her  whole  conduct;  she  avoided  speaking 
with  FrUulein  Milch,  and  never  gave  her 
hand  to  her. 

This  was  the  effect  of  Frihilein  Perini's 
teaching,  who  had  withdrawn  her  from  all 
connection  with  Fmulein  Milch  before  Man- 
na had  entered  the  convent,  as  if  the  mod- 
est housekeeper  had  been  i^witch  who  could 
do  her  harm.     She  used  to  say  to  the  child : 

'*  The  whole  life  and  character  of  this  per- 
son are  an  impropriety." 

Manna  took  regular  lessons  of  the  Atmt 
in  harp-plapng,  and  Aunt  Claudine  was 
the  only  one  who  seemed  to  possess  her 
confidence.  She  showed  her  copy-books  to 
her,  and  particularly  the  astronomical  ones 
with  the  alternate  blue  leaves  and  the  gold- 
en pictures  of  the  stars. 

During  the  clear  evenings,  she  spent 
several  hours  with  the  Aunt  upon  the  flat 
roof  of  the  villa,  looking  at  the  stars 
through  a  telescope.  It  was  evident  that 
Manna  had  been  thoroughly  taught;  for 
the  convent-school  made  a  special  point  of 
surpassing  the  worldly  schools  in  scientific 
instruction.  Of  course,  all  science  was 
confined  within  the  bounds  which  faith  pre- 
scribes. • 

With  all  the  dignified  loftiness  of  her  de- 
meanor, there  was  somcthinz  charmingly 
attractive  in  Aunt  Claudine ;  she  seemed  to 
have  lost  or  renounced  something  in  life, 
and  so  there  was  a  gentleness  which  more 
completely  won  Manna's  affection. 

In  the  Professorin,  with  all  her  friendli- 
ness, there  was  something  commanding; 
she  .was  self-contained,  and  gave  without 
ever  receiving.    • 

Aunt  Claudine,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
spite  of  the  difference  of  years,  could  be  a 
young  person's  friend,  and  Manna  felt  the 
tranquillizing  effect  of  this  friendship. 

Manuals  maturity  of  thought  often  ex- 
cited more  surprise  than  even  her  actjaal 
knowledge.  Iler  emotional  nature  had  been 
widely  developed ;  her  religious  earnestness 
and  her  settled  religious  convictions  gave 
her  serene  composure  and  elevation,  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  pride.  She  always 
felt  as  if  she  were  placed  on  an  invisible 
height,  far  above  those  who  had  no  living 
faith.  But  this  was  not  a  boastful  feeling 
of  superiority ;  it  was  a  sense  of  being  sup- 
ported, ever)'  moment,  by  all  the  great  in- 


fluences and  views  through  whose  aid  so 
many  holy  men  and  women  had  won  the 
battle  of  life. 

Manna  took  especial  delieht  in  the  les- 
sons upon  the  harp ;  she  said  to  the  Aunt, 
that  it  seemed  to  ner  as  if  she  had  noTer 
heard  herself  before. 

The  Aunt  explained  that  this  was  the 
first  step  of  progress ;  that  improvement 
really  begins  when  one  hears  and  sees  him- 
self.^     ^ 

Manuals  eyes  beamed  softly,  and  she 
asked  Aunt  Claudine  if  this  standing  tip 
alone  by  one^s  self  in  the  world  had  not 
often  been  very  hard  for  her. 

♦•  Certainly,  my  child.  When  one  in 
youth  makes  a  aecision  that  affects  the 
whole  life,  he  does  not  know  the  real  i 
ing  of  it." 

Manna  grasped  convulsively   the 
upon  her  bosom,  and  the  Aunt  continued :  — 

**  Yes,  my  child,  it  requires  coimige  and 
energy  to  be  an  old  maid;  at  the  time  this 
resolution  is  taken,  one  is  not  fully  conscious 
of  how  much  it  vnll  require.  Now,  when  I  am 
alone,  I  am  contented  and  peaceful;  but  in 
society  and  the  world,  I  seem  to  myself  olien 
so  superfluous,  and  as  if  only  tolerated  out 
of  pity.  Tes,  my  child,  and  one  must  take 
care  not  to  be  compassionate  and  sentimen- 
tal towards  one^s  self,  or  bitter ;  for  the  pity- 
ing of  one^s  self  often  leads  to  bitterness  and 
resentfulness." 

**  I  can  comprehend  that,"  returned  Man- 
na.    •*  Did  you  never  have  a  longing  to  be 
able  to  enter  a  convent?  ** 
■  *'  My  child,  I  would  not  like  to  mislead 
and  disturb  you." 

*'  No,  say  what  you  please,  I  can  hear  it 
all." 

**  Well,  then,  there  are  some  institntioiM 
productive  of  so  much  harm,  that  they  have 
forfeited  the  right  of  being  perpetuated,  at 
least,  as  we  regard  it.  And,  dear  child,  I 
could  not,  niyself,  live  without  art,  vnthont 
secular  music,  without  the  sight  of  what  the 
plastic  arts  have  produced  and  are  stitt  pro- 
ducing ;  herein  I  agree  fully  with  my  broth- 
er." 

Manna  looked  in  amazement  at  the  Aunt ; 
and  she  had  the  impression  that  a  new  view 
of  life  was  unfolded  to  her,  that  was  like 
the  religious,  and  yet  wholly  peculiar  in  it- 
self. 

Towards  Ericas  mother,  Manna  was  re- 
spectful but  reserved?  She  treated  her 
brother^s  teacher  as  a  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, but  as  a  piece  of  property,  an  object  of 
utility,  to  which  one  could  have  recourse 
whenever  there  was  need.  There  were 
hours  and  davs  when  she  had  no  more  to 
do  with  him  than  if  he  had  been  a  chair  or 
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a  table.  She  often  put  a  question  to  him 
directly  and  naturally,  if  sne  wanted  any 
particular  thing  elucidated ;  and  as  soon  as 
Brie  began  to  expatiate  beyond  the  special 
topic  under  consideration,  she  would  say 
with  great  decision :  — 

**  I  did  not  want  to  know  about  that.  I 
thank  you  for  the  information  yon  have 

She  never  received  an^  instruction  for 
which  she  did  not  immediately  thank  him, 
jost  as  she  would  a  servant  for  anything 
handed  to  her. 

The  whole  family  bad  the  feeling  that 
here  was  a  strength  adequate  to  attain  its 
own  end. 

Manna  did  not  visit  in  the  neighborhood ; 
dbe  insisted  upon  it  that  she  had  come  only 
to  be  with  her  parents  and  her  brother,  and 
BO  one  else. 

Sonnenkamp  was  alarmed  at  this  deter- 
mined and  uncompliant  bearing. 

CHAFTBR  m. 
EVERYTHING  FUES  THAT  HAS  WINGS. 

Manna  soon  expressed  a  determined 
parpose  to  ^t  a  better  insight  into  the 
netDod  and  direction  of  her  brother^s  educa- 
tioD.    She  wanted  to  be  present  at  Eric's 

lfi08ODS. 

Sonnenkamp  endeavored  to  induce  the 
Aunt  to  inform  Eric  of  this  request,  but  she 
declined.  Manna  had  better  ask  him  hei« 
•elf. 

Sonnenkamp  was  deeply  vexed  at  this 
lefiital,  but  Manna's  resolution  was  taken 
at  once.  She  expressed  her  wish  at  the 
taUe,  assigning  no  reason,  for  she  thought 
that  the  real  one  might  wound,  and  any 
other  than  the  real  one  she  could  not  con- 
tent to  offer  as  a  pretext. 

After  they  had  risen  from  the  table,  Eric 
g»re  her  the  arrangement  of  the  hours  of 
stady,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  Qon- 
ibrm  to  her  wishes,  merely  adding  that  he 
ahouid  continue  his  instruction  wiuiout  any 
leference  to  her  presence. 

Manna  now  sat  at  the  window  with  her 
embroidery,  whilst  Eric  and  Roland  pur- 
sued their  occupations  at  the  table.  By 
noon  Manna  had  laid  aside  her  work,  and 
iras  Ibtening  with  closed  eyes.  The  next 
day  she  brought  no  work  with  her,  and 
thus  she  sat  there  day  afler  day  with  the 
two»  listening  with  interest  even  to  the 
mathematics.  The  musical  voice  of  Eric 
seemed  to  have  a  magical  charm  for  the 
proud  and  cold  maiden,  and  at  many  an 
utterance  she  opened  wide  her  eyes,  as  if 
she  must  satisfy  herself  who  this  really  was 
that  was  speaking. 


One  day,  however,  she  came  only  to  say 
that  she.  should  come  no  more. 

**I  could  still  learn  a  great  deal  from 
you,"  she  said,  **but  it  is  better  that  I 
should  keep  by  myselfr  I  thank  you,"  she 
said  again ;  but  as  if  recollecting  that  she 
was  continually  doing  this,  she  quickly 
added,  — 

'*!  thank  yon  differently  from  what  I 
have  before.  I  acknowledge  the  delicacy 
with  which  you  have  spared  me  the  per- 
plexity of  answering  the  question  I  see  you 
wanted  to  put  to  me,  whether  I  was  satis- 
fied with  your  instruction.  It  is  very  kind 
not  to  have  asked  this  question." 

**  You  are  j;ood  at  reading  countenances," 
answered  Erie.    And  so  they  parted. 

From  this  time  Manna's  naughtj^  and 
even  her  confident  bearing  toward  Eric  was 
gone;  there  was  a  sort  of  shyness,  and  she 
seldom  spoke  to  him.  But  this  want  of 
notice  was  something  very  far  removed 
from  that  haughty  indifference  with  which 
she  had  formerly  disregarded  him;  there 
was  defiance,  taigry  resistance  in  her  de- 
meanor, as  if  she  would  say,  I  do  not 
comprehend  why  you  are  of  any  interest  to 
me  whatever. 

Manna  also  occasionally,  visited  the  castle, 
going  by  herself  with  her  two  doss.  She 
had  the  Architect  explain  to  her  Uie  plans 
of  this  building  as  it  was  being  restored, 
and  as  it  existed  formerly. 

She  took  an  interest  in  the  work,  and 
entered  into  consultation  with  her  father  in 
re^rd  to  the  fitting  up  of  the  hall  already 
finished,  the  so-called  Knight's  hall. 

Sonnenkamp  was  busily  employed  in 'buy- 
ing the  ancient  weapons  to  be  hunv  upon 
the  walls,  and  the  armor  to  be  placed  upon 
the  pillars.  He  could  not  refrain  from  say- 
ing to  Manna  beforehand,  that  he  intended 
to  dedicate  the  castle  in  the  autumn,  on  her 
birthday;  but  she  desired  that  this  should 
be  omitted.  This  continual  festivity  and 
banqueting  did  not  suit  her ;  and  she  was 
particularly  anxious  that  her  birthday  should 
be  marked  by  no  external  celebration,  even 
of  the  simplest  kind. 

Since  her  return  from  the  convent,  if  she 
would  honestly  confess  it  to  herself, — and 
Manna  ventured  to  confess  all,  —  she  had 
taken  greater  pleasure  in  her  dogs  than  in 
anything  else.  She  had  even  written  a 
letter  to  the  Superior,  asking  whether  they 
would  allow  her  to  bring  a  dog  with  her 
into  the  convent,  but  had  burned  the  letter 
afterwards.  She  represented  to  herself 
how  laughable  it  would  be  for  a  nun  to  be 
going  through  the  garden  with  a  dog  at  her 
heels,  and  how  intolerable  if  every  nun  had 
a  dog  of  her  own.    She  smiled  to  herself 
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for  the  first  time,  and  then-  again  asked 
herself  the  question,  Why  do  w^  have 
no  animals  in  the  convent  ?  Eric  found 
her  as  she  was  sitting  down  and  talking  to 
her  dogs. 

"  Do  you  not  think,"  she  asked,  **  that  a 
dog,  this  one,  for  instance,  has  an  unspeaka- 
bly sad  expression  of  face  ?  " 

'*  Whoever  looks  for  it  can  find  it.  The 
mystics  say  that  it  came  from  the  fall  of 
man ;  that  since  then,  all  creatures  have  a 
mournful  expression.^^ 

Manna  thanked  him,  but  this  time  with  a 
look  only,  and  not  with  words.  Surprising 
how  the  man  can  enter  into  every  thing! 
And  why  is  he  still  a  heretic !  Why  ?  *' 

A  carriage  was  advancing  toward  them, 
and  a  white  handkerchief  was  already  wav- 
ing in  the  distance.  **  Manna ! "  was  called 
out ;  Eric  withdrew.  Manna  rose  and  went 
to  meet  Lina,  who  got  out  and  let  the  car- 
riage drive  on. 

"  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  Lina,  •*  you  are 
already  on  such  good  terms  with  one 
another !  you  need  hide  nothing  from  me. 
Ah,  how  fine !  This,  is  right  splendid !  Tve 
something  to  tell  you  about  my  love ;  now 
kiss  mo.  Ah,  1  see  you  havenH  kissed 
each  other  yet,  .you  don^t  how  to  kiss. 
Just  think.  Manna,  how  simple  IVe  been ; 
I  made  myself  believe,  at  one  time,  that  the 
Baron  von  Pranken  was  fond  of  me  —  no, 
.  that^s  not  exactly  what  I  meant,  but  I  made 
raj^self  believe  that  I  liked  him,  and  now  I 
will  tell  you  at  once,  that  I  love  and  I  am 
loved." 

•*  We  all  love  God,  and  we  are  loved  by 
him." 

•*  Ah,  yes,  by  God  too.  But  Albert* — 
Do  you  know  Albert  P  you  must  know  him, 
for  he^s  building  a  castle  for  you.  At  that 
time  at  the  musical  festival  — I  saw  you  at 
once,  and  beckoned  to  you,  but  you  didn't 
observe  me  —  that  was  the  very  first  time 
we  ever  came  to  an  explanation.  Ah, 
you  can't  begin  to  think  how  happy  I  am. 
At  the  beginning  I  couldn^t  take  part  in  the 
singing :  I  was  afraid  all  the  time  1  should 
scream  too  loud ;  but  after  that  I  sang  with 
the  rest.  Ah,  it  was  so  beautiful  —  so 
beautiful!  we  did  nothing  else  but  float 
away  in  music ;  and  he  sings  splendidly  too, 
though  not  so  erandly  as  Herr  Dournay. 
Now  do  tell  me.  Manna,  how  you  felt  when 
you  heard  him  sing  so?  Did  you  know 
that  he  was  the  man  you  asked  me  about 
when  you  had  the  angel-wings  on  your 
shoulders." 

lAna.  did  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but  went 
on:  — 

**  You  must  have  seen  me  on  the  shore, 
when  I  met  you,  and  I  was  leaning  on  my  I 


Albert's  arm  for  the  first  time.  I  didnH 
want  to  speak  to  you  there  among  the  nans 
and  scholars ;  I  shouldn't  have  b^n  able  to 
tell  you  all  there.  You  don't  take  it  amias 
that  I  didn't  appear  to  see  you  ?  Ah,  I  saw 
everybody,  the  whole  world  at  once !  Ah, 
and  all  was  so  splendid !  And  at  the  table 
there  'twas  so  merry!  And  once  he  asked 
me  why  I  seemed  all  at  once  so  sad.  Then 
I  confessed  to  him  that  I  was  thinking  of 
you,  how  you  were  going  back  again  to  the 
convent,  where  'twas  so  silent  and  so  dull. 
I  think  the  corridors  have  all  got  a  cold. 
Ah,  why  can't  you  be  as  merry  as  we  ?  Do 
be  merry!  There^s  nothing  better  in  the 
world,  and  vou've  got  all,  and  can  have  all 
in  the  world.  Oh,  do  be  merry  !  Ah,  there 
flies  a  swallow,  the  first  swallow.  Oh,  if  I 
could  onlv  fly  in  that  way  up  to  him  at  tha 
castle,  and  bid  him  good-morning,  and  keep 
flying  to  him  and  flying  away  again.  A]i« 
Manna!  Manna!" 

It  was  very  odd  to  her  to  see  and  hear  thin 
joyous,  fluttering  youthful  companion ;  she 
could  say4iothing  m  response,  and  Lina  did 
not  seem  to  expect  her  to  say  anything,  for 
she  continued : 

**  So  I  was  thinking  as  I  was  coming  here, 
that  if  I  were  you^  I'd  issue  an  order  or 
something  of  that  sort  to  the  whole  country 
round,  that  in  three  days  they  should  bring 
me  all  the  birds  they  could  catch,  and  I*d 
p&Y  them  an  awful  amount  of  money  for 
dbing  it,  and  then  I'd  let  all  the  birds  fly 
away  again  up  into  the  air.  Don't  you  feel 
as  if  you  were  a  bird  that  had  been  caoghtt 
and  had  got  free  again  ?  Ah,  and  it's  snuui 
in  you  to  come  in  the  spring;  there^s  too 
much  dancing  to  be  done,  if  you  come  hoBie 
in  the  winter.  Fourteen  balls  I  weoit  to* 
the  first  winter,  and  ever  so  many  smali 
parties.  And  if  one  then  has  her  sweeW 
heart  —  Ah,  Manna,  you  can't  think  bow 
beautiful  that  is  !  or  perhaps  you  do  knov 
now«  I  beg  you  do  tell  ihe  every  things  I 
am  not  yet  betrothed  to  Albert,  but  we  are 
as  good  as  betrothed.  You  won't  be  anon* 
will  you  ?  Believe  what  I  say,  thev  doD^ 
want  you  for  a  nun  at  all,  they  are  only  after 
your  money.  Would  vou  like  to  be  a  bar- 
oness ?  I  shouldn't.  I'o  be  **  my  lady'd  " 
all  the  time  when  there's  no  need  of  it,  and 
then  to  be  laughed  at  behind  one's  back ; 
no,  I  shouldn't  like  it  at  all.  If  a  bom  lady 
does  anything  foolish,  there's  nothing  to  be 
said ;  but  if  one  of  us  commits  a  fouy,  hi  I 
the  whole  city  and  the  whole  land  hu  to 
bear  the  blame  of  it.  Ah,  such  a  rich  girl 
has  a  good  deal  to  suffer  for  it !  Here 
come  the  men  and  wantto  marry  her  money, 
and  here  come  the  nuns  and  want  her  to 
become  a  nun  for  her  money.    You  may  be 
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Bure,  if  yoa  were  one  of  those  women  yonder 
carrying  coals  out  of  the  boat,  the  nuns 
wouldn't  have  you ;  you  might  be  as  clever, 
and  as  lovable,  and  as  good  as  you  are  now. 
Yes,  if  you  hadn't  any  money,  and  if  you 
hadn't  so  much  money,  the  niy^  wouldn't 
want  to  have  anything  to  d<K  with  you. 
Don't  they  try  to  make  you  believe  that 
vouVe  been  called  to  be  a  saint?  Don't 
believe  it.  Ah,  in  the  convent !  When  I 
hear  j>eople  telling  how  beautiful  it  was 
there  on  the  convent-island,  Pve-  always 
thought :  Yes  indeed,  right  pretty,  if  one 
only  goes  there  on  a  pleasure  excursion ; 
but  to  be  a  nun  there ! — Ah,  Manna,  if  I 
could  only  make  yon  as  happy  as  I  am ! 
Do  be  jolly  too!  Ah,  good  heavens,  why 
ean't  one -give  to  anotlier  some  of  his  enjov- 
nent ;  I've  so  much  —  so  much,  and  I  should 
like  most  dearly  to  give  some  of  it  to  you. 
But  what  do  we  talk  so  much  for  ?  Come, 
catch  me !  Do  you  remember  our  old  play : 
*  Everything  flies  that  has  wings '  ?  Come, 
eatch  me ! " 

Lina  ran  off  with  fluttering  garments,  and 
when  she  stopped  saw  that  Manna  had  not 
followed  her.  She  waited  until  she  came 
up,  and  the  two  maidens  walked  in  silence 
to  the  villa. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
*•  THROUGH  THB  NEW  DOOR." 

liTSA  fitaid  with  Manna,  so  that  she  was 
unable  to  shake  off  her  school-friend.  When 
tbey  went  together  to  church,  if  Manna  said, 
going  and  returning,  that  she  would  rather 
not  talk  in  the  morning,  then  Lina  insisted 
that  Manna  need  not  say  anything,  she 
would  do  all  the  talking  herself  She  chatted 
about  everything  that  came  into  her  mind, 
things  past  and  things  to  come. 

As  soon  as  she  woke  up  she  ran  through 
^e  gamut,  then  ran  trilling  through  the 
bouse,  and  almost  every  hour  of  the  day, 
when  there  was  no  caller  and  they  were 
within  doors,  she  sat  at  the  piano  in  the 
masic  saloon,  singing  and  playing  inces- 
santly, mixing  up  serious  and  melancholy, 
classic  and  modern  music,  no  matter  what, 
so  that  it  made  sound  enough.  She  would 
follow  up  one  of  Pergolese's  monmfbl  dirges 
with  a  merry  Tyrolcse  carol. 

The  whole  house  was  entirely  changed  by 
Lina^s  presence,  and  at  the  table  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  laughter.  In  cherry  time 
the  hot-houses  at  Villa  Eden  already  sup- 
plied early  apples ;  and  Lina  had  the  habit 
of  never  peeling  an  apple,  but  biting  into 
h  whole,  congratulating  herself  that  she 
could  do  it  without  being  reprimanded  by 
ber  mother.    She  paid  no  regard  to  Son- 


nenkamp's  reproving  look ;  she  was  an  in- 
dependent girl,  doing  recklessly  whatever 
she  fancied,  and  so  accustomed  to  being 
scolded,  that  she  had  become  hardened  to 
it. 

Lina  ate  heartily,  like  a  good  healthy  peas* 
ant  girl,  while  Manna  ate  a^  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  compulsion.  Lina  took  pleasure 
in  eating,  and  was  hungry  all  the  time.  She 
could  always  take  something,  she  said  of 
herself,  ana  if  anything  at  the  table  had  a 
particularly  good  relish,  she  would  say :  -^ 

••Aren't  you  glad.  Manna,  that  you've 
got  rid  of  that  convent  food  P  .  Ah,  my  first 
meal  at  home  was  a  new  experience  to  me, 
and  here  you  have  very  nice  things." 

She  also  liked  a  glass  of  wine,  and  was 
rallied  on  that  account.  She  begged  Eric 
to  defend  her,  and  he  replied :  — 

••That's  easily  done.  It's  a  romantic 
absurdity  to  look  upon  it  as  a  fine  thins 
for  a  ^rl  not  to  take  pleasure  in  eating  and 
drinking;  and  drinking  wine  is  assuredly 
not  an  unfeminine  act.  Isn't  drinking  wine 
a  much  pleasanter  thing  to  see  than  eatin? 
meat,  nourishing  one's  self  with  anim;^ 
food?" 

Everybody  laughed  except  Manna,  who 
looked  at  Eric  with  ait  unmoved  face. 
Strange  how  this  man  gives  a  surprising 
turn  to  every  thought,  and  induces  surpris- 
ing turns  of  thought  in  other  people ! 

Manna  felt  as  if  she  were  driven  out  of 
the  house  by  Lina's  presence. 

Only  at  ?rau  Dournay's,  for  whom  Lina 
entertained  a  holy  awe,  could  Manna  get 
any  time  for  being  alone ;  she  felt  lierself 
in  concealment  when  she  fled  to  the  ^reen 
cottage,  and  by  this  means  she  came  nearer 
to  the  Professorin,  almost  in  spite  of  her- 
self. Her  unifomr  serenity  of  soul,  her 
never^failing  willingness  to  devote  herself 
to  others,  were  perceived  by  Manna,  and 
she  was  startled  at  hearing  her  say, — 

••  You  wanted  to  make  a  request  of  itfe, 
dear  child.    Why  do  you  hold  back  P  " 

••  I,  a  request  P    What  request  ?  " 

••  You  would  like  that  Lina  should  come 
here,  but  you  avoid  acknowledging  this  to 
me  and  to  her.  If  you  will  honestly  confbss 
to  me  that  you  would  like  this,  I  will  ar- 
ran^  the  matter." 

Manna  confessed  that  she  had  not  had 
the  courage  to  express  her  wish. 

By  the  next  day  Lina  was  settled  at  the 
cottage  with  the  Professorin,  and  there  she 
was  merry  as  a  cricket,  and  enlivened  the 
whole  house  with  her  cheerfulness,  and  her 
fresh  bubbling  gaiety  alone.  Wherever  she 
was,  walking,  standing,  or  sitting,  she  sang 
to  herself  like  a  bird  on  the  branch,  and  the 
breasts  of  the  hearers  were  refreshed.    The 
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Aunt  played  an  accompaniment  for  her 
songs,  and  the  clear,  bell- like  tone  of  her 
Toice  was  full  of  fresh  health  and  bright  joy. 
She  san^  without  the  least  effort,  and  her 
love  added  a  tone  of  deep  feeling  to  her 
singing,  which  one  would  not  have  supposed 
she  possessed, 

She  was  perfectly  undisciplined,  but  she 
was  very  particular  about  her  dress,  espec- 
ially since  she  had  been  in  love,  and  she 
liked  to  look  at  herself  in  the  glass.  But 
to. bother  herself  about  the  inner  life, — 
'*  l^hat's'  not  my  style,"  was  her  uniform 
manner  of  speaking.  She  lived  her  own 
life,  was  a  Catholic,  because  she  was  born 
so,  and  it  was  too  much  trouble  to  make 
any  change.  She  laughed,  sang  and  danced ; 
yesterday  is  gone,  and  to-morrow  will  look 
out  for  itself.  Amongst  all  these  persons 
who  bore  a  heavy  burden  in  their  souls, 
who  were  imposing  some  heavy  task  upon 
themselves,  Lina  was  the  only  light-hearted 
child  of  feature ;  and  she  was  regarded  by 
those  who  looked  upon  her  rather  with  en- 
vious than  contemptuous  eyes. 

••Ah!  could  one  but  be  like  her  !^^  sighed 
each  one  in  his  own  way. 

Lina,  gradually,  became  less  demonstra- 
tive and  excitable  through  the  quiet  in- 
fluence of  the  Frofessorin.  It  gave  her 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  understand  a  great 
deal  of  what  the  Frofessorin  said ;  but  there 
were  many  things  beyond  her  comprehen- 
sion. What  does  it  matter?  One  must 
not  take  all  there  is  in  the  dish, —  one  must 
leave  something  for  others. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  Manna  coming  in 
her  brjght  summer  dress  through  the  park 
to  the  cottage.  But  she  manifested  to  the 
Frofessorin  only  a  respectful  confidence; 
she  always  addressed  her  as  Madame,  and 
spoke  to  her  in  French,  the  language  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  use  at  the  convent. 
To  all  questions  she  gave  direct  answers. 

••Had  you  any  particular  friend  at  the 
convent  ?  "  the  Frofessorin  once  asked. 

••No,  it  is  not  allowed.  One  must  not 
show  any  special  affection,  but  treat  all 
with  an  equal  love." 

••  If  it  would  not  weary  you,  I  should  like 
to  ask  another  question." 

*•  Oh,  yoM  do  not  weary  me  in  the  least. 
I  like  to  talk  of  the  convent  better  than  anv 
thing  else ;  I  think  of  it  all  the  time.  Ask 
what  you  please." 

••  Had  you  a  particularly  confidential  re- 
lation with  any  one  of  the  ladies?  " 

Manna  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Su- 
perior, and  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear 
the  Frofessorin  extol  the  beauty  of  such  a 
life  as  hers;  that  there  could  be  nothing 


more  blissful  than  to  confer  peace  and  joy 
upon  young  children,  to  aid  toem  to  become 
strong,  to  overcome  the  trials  of  existence. 
It  was  a  life 'that  death  could  not  change, 
and  in  which  the  sorrow  of  parting  and 
absence  cc^d  never  be  known. 

The  Froiessorin  repeated  that  she  should 
regard  it  as  a  crime,  to  say  a  single  word 
that  should  shake  a  soul  desiring  to  devote 
itself  to  such  a  life. 

••  Dear  child,  thou  hast  chosen  the  right 
path  according  to  thy  light." 

Manna  bowed,  and  she  seemed  transfig- 
ured. It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  the 
Frofessorin  had  spoken  to  her  all  at  once 
so  affectionately.  But  now  she  shrank  into 
herself  with  alarm.  Is  this  not  one  of  the 
temptations  ?  Does  not  this  womain  praise 
her,  enter  into  her  utmost  soul,  in  order  to 
win  her  over  and  seduce  her  from  the  faith  ? 
A  glance  of  suspicion  shot  from  those  youth* 
ful  eyes  upon  the  elderly  lady.  And  yet 
Manna  returned,  again  and  again,  to  the 
Frofessorin,  as  is  if  she  were  fleeing  from 
something,  and  could  find  concealment  only 
there. 

Frau  Doumay's  uniform  serenity  of  souU 
her  perpetual  willingness  to  devote  herself 
to  the  semrice  of  others,  had  a  magnetic  at- 
traction for  her,  and  before  she  was  aware 
of  it,  she  formed  more  intimate  relations, 
and  became  more  confidential  with  the  Fro- 
fessorin than  she  had  ever  believed  possible. 

The  struggle  and  the  vacillation  of  the 
girl's  young  heart  were  revealed  first  of  all 
to  the  Frofessorin.  As  they  were  sitting 
once  in  the  garden,  having  fortunately  de-, 
dined  to  go  with  Lina,  Roland,  and  £ne« 
on  an  excursion  upon  the  Rhine,  Maona 
said,  looking  timidlv  around,^ 

••  Why  should  it  be  a  sin  to  take  delight 
in  nature  ?  Is  not  joy  itself  a  sort  of  devo- 
tion?" 

The  Frofessorin  making  no  reply,  Mao- 
na said  with  pressing  earnestness :  — 

**  Do  speak,  I  entreat  you." 

"A  writer,"  replied  she,  **whom  you 
do  not  probably  revere  as  we  do,  has  said : 
God  loves  better  to  see  a  heart  filled  with 
joy  than  with  sorrow." 

♦'  What's  the  man's  name?  " 

'•  Gotthold  Lessing." 

Manna  requested  to  have  the  passage 
pointed  out.  The  Frofessorin  brought  the 
book,  and  from  that  time  there  was  a  free 
interchange  of  thought  between  them.  The 
Frofessonn  continued  very  cautions  in  her 
remarks,  and  repeated  that  she  should  look 
upon  it  as  a  sacrilege  to  deprive  a  believing 
heart  of  its  religious  convictions. 

Manna   declared   that   she  was    strong 
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enoagh  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  the 
children  of  the  world,  as  they  are  termed, 
without  getting  lost  herself. 

The  Professorin  repeatedly  warned  and 
advised  her,  but  she  insisted  that  she  had 
returned  to  the  world  in  order  to  perceive 
what  it  had  to  proifer  to  her,  and  then  to 
renounce  all  freely.  She  expressed  a  fii*m 
determination  not  to  become  Pranken's  wife, 
in  fact,  not  to  be  married  at  all.  She  came 
very  near  disclosing  to  the  Professorin,  that 
she  wanted  to  devote  herself  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  not  from  compulsion,  but,  through 
heavenly  grace,  freely  renouncing  all  the 
delights  of  the  world. 

••  To  you,"  said  Manna,  with  tearful  eyes, 
••IcouldtelUll." 

It  would  have  required  only  a  single 
word,  one  encouraging  appeal,  and  Manna 
would  have  told  everything  to  the  Mother. 
But  she  earnestly  entreated  not  to  be  made 
the  repository  of  any  secret ;  not  because 
she  could  not  keep  it  faithfully,  but  it  would 
be  a  burden  to  her,  and  she  should  never 
feel  at  peace  if  she  should  divert  a  being 
formed  to  live  in  the  purest  sphere  from  oc- 
cupying her  true  place.  She  spoke  very 
guardedly,  choosing  her  words  carefully, 
for  Manna  must  not  have  the  least  suspicion 
that  she  also  was  hiding  a  secret ;  she 
simply  let  it  be  understood  that  she  favored 
the  maiden^s  resolution  to  take  the  veil. 

Something  of  Sonnenkamp's  nature  seemed 
awakened  in  Manuals  soul.  Was  this  wo- 
man encouraging  her  only  in  order  to-  gain 
a  firmer  bold  upon  her  ?  But  then,  as  she 
looked  up  into  the  quiet,  calm  face  of  the 
Mother,  she  felt  impelled  to  fall  upon  her 
neck  and  beg  her  forgiveness  for  having 
had  such  unjust  thoughts  of  her.  The  Pro- 
fessorin saw  the  conflict  in  the  child,  but 
gave  it  a  different  interpretation ;  she  had 
no  suspicion  that  distrust  of  the  worst  kind 
was  felt  by  Manna. 

As  Manna  passed  throuf^h  the  new  door 
on  her  way  home  through  the  meadows, 
the  suddenly  stood  still.  Here  she  had 
stood  on  the  first  morning,  here  had  the 
thought  darted  through  her  soul  that  she 
must  often  pass  through  this  gateway,  over 
this  path,  engaged  in  deep  struggl^,  and 
contending  for  Victory.  This  foreboding 
had  DOW  been  realized. 

CHAPTER  V. 
BB  LED  INTO  TEMPTATION. 

Manna  went  regularly  to  church,  and 
prayed  with  constant  and  unchanging  fer- 
vor, but  a  peculiar  shyness  held  her  back 
from  the  parsonage.  She  said  constantly 
to  herself  that  the  Priest  himself  had  told 


her  that  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  seeing 
him  for  a  time,  till  she  had  become  familiar 
with  her  new  life. 

Often,  in  the  midst  of  conversation  with 
the  Professorin,  a  fear  came  over  her  that 
she  was  binding  herself  too  closely  to  the  life 
of  another,  and  she  felt  that  she  must  regain 
her  power  of  looking  beyond  all  the  varying 
phenomena  of  the  world.  She  at  last  came 
to  the  determination  to  go  to  the  Priest,  to 
whom  she  began  to  explain  and  excuse  her 
long  absence ;  but  he  interrupted  her  mildly, 
saymg  that  she  need  tell  him  nothing,  he 
had  read  her  soul,  and  believed  that  he 
understood  her  feelings;  she  must  appear 
to  herself,  like  a  person  who,  returning  to 
earth  after  his  departure  from  it,  watches 
the  actions  of  men,  their  restless  days  and 
nights  of  painful  dreams,  their  attempts  to 
satisfy  or  to  benumb  the  conscience. 

He  impressed  it  upon  her  that  she  ought 
to  judge  people  gently ;  the  worst  sinners  m- 
deed  were  those  who  believed  they  knew 
what  they  were  doing,  and  it  was  most  diffi- 
cult to  pardon  them;  but  if  we  take  the 
highest  views,  these  were  the  ones  who  most 
needed  forgiveness,  because,  in  bpite  of 
what  they  say,  they  really  do  not  know 
what  they  do,  and  we  can  always  say  of 
them.  Lord,  forgive  them.  There  is  noth- 
ing left  for  us,  but  silently  to  pray  for  their 
salvation,  imploring  the  merciful  Father  to 
grant  them  redemption. 

Without  mentioning  any  name,  he  then 
went  on  to  represent  to  her  that  there  are 
some  people,  who,  with  outward  piety  and 
self-complacency,  perform  so-called  good 
works,  and  borrow  holy  words  for  the  ex- 
pression of  thoughts  far  removed  from  what 
IS  really  divine. 

He  thus  described  the  Professorin  with- 
out naming  her. 

Then  he  delineated  others,  who,  full  of 
knowledge,  swerve  constantly  from  the 
central  truth,  and  who,  without  having  any 
fixed  goal  of  their  own,  imagine  that  they 
are  able  to  lead  others. 

Thus  he  delineated  £ric. 

With  the  greatest  caution  he  painted  the 
men  of  the  world,  who  wish  to  force  the 
Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  to/show  them  fa- 
vor, and  who  with  their  scons  banish  all  hu- 
mility. He  openly  named  as  examples 
Doctor  Richard  and  the  Weidmann  circle, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  had  Sonnenkamp 
in  view,  but  the  daughter  must  make  this 
application  for  herself 

Manna  listened  eagerly.  As  she  looked 
out  of  the  window,  her  eyes  rested  on  her 
fathcr^s  house,  with  the  park  and  garden, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  they  must  all  be 
overwhelmed,  the  waters  surge  up  from  the 
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Bhine,  the  everlasting  floods  submerge  the 
earth,  and  only  here  in  this  room  is  the  ark 
of  safety. 

Timidly,  hardly  breathing  the  words  aloud, 
she  mournfully  asked  why  t^e  task  of  re- 
turning into  life  was  laid  upon  her. 

The  Priest  gently  consoled  her,  telling 
her  that,  as  an  eye  which  must  soon  close, 
to  open  again  in  eternity,  watched  from  this 
winaow  over  all  which  passed  below  in  the 
valley,  so  an  unchanging  eye  was  watching 
over  her ;  she  must  enter  the  tumult  without 
fear,  having  within  her  tbouf^hts  which 
looked  down  upon  it  all  from  a  lofly  height 
of  their  own.  This  was  the  real  trial  spec- 
ially laid  upon  her. 

He  went  farther,  and  charged  Manna  not 
to  coine  to  him  again  for  a  long  time ;  she 
was  to  remain  away  for  weeks  and  months, 
that  she  might  gain  strength  within  herself; 
she  was  to  be  fettered  by  no  external  bond, 
not  even  that  of  making  stated  visits  to  him, 
but  all  was  to'  depend  on  her  own  free, 
steadfast,  indcpendciit  will;  leaning  upon 
herself,  with  no  outward  support,  sne  was 
to  conquer  all  temptations. 

Manna  asked  hesitatingly,  why  the  Priest 
had  not  taken  upon  himself  the  wide-ex- 
tending benevolent  work,  which  the  Profes- 
sorin  was  now  commissioned  by  her  father 
to  carry  on. 

**  Why  P  "  exclaimed  the  Priest,  with  a 
flash  in  his  usually  quiet  eye.  **  We  cannot 
take  what  is  not  given  to  us;  they  must 
learn  that  this  so-called  benevolence,  with- 
out the  blessing  of  the  Church,  becomes 
absolutely  null,  and  I  command  you  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  for  you  cannot  enter 
into  such  a  fellowship.*^ 

Manna  was  much  startled  when  the  Priest 
told  her  that  he  did  not  consider  her  fitted 
to  take  the  veil,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
her  to  be  Pranken^s  wif^. 
.  The  color  mounted  to  Manna's  face,  and 
she  moved  her  hands  as  if  warding  off  a 
blow ;  she  opened  her  mouth,  but  could  not 
utter  a  word. 

*'  It  is  well,"  said  the  Priest,  soothingly, 
'•*  it  is  well  if  you  can  conquer  this  too,  but 
me  do  not  call  you,  we  do  not  beguile  you ; 
you  must  come  at  your  own  call,  and  follow 
your  own  leading.  People  will  whiter  to 
you.  The  parsons,  for  so  the^r  call  us, 
have  misled  you  with  most  cunning  wiles. 
You  must  remember,  the  sun  shining  down 
npon  us  bears  witness  that  I  have  urged  you 
not  to  renounce  the  world  entirely.  If  you 
cannot  do  otherwise,  if  you  feel  an  impera- 
tive call,  then  yoq  will  be  welcome  to  us ; 
not  otherwise,  not  even  with  all  your 
wealth." 

The  Priest  had  arisen,  and  was  walking 


up  and  down  the  room  with  hasty  strides. 
A  long  pause  ensued ;  he  stood  at  the  win- 
dow, looking  out,  while  Manna  sat  trembling 
on  the  sofa.  The  Priest  turned  towards 
her,  saying,  — , 

•'  You  see  what  esteem  we  feel  for  you, 
when  we  •  leave  all  to  your  own  strength, 
the  strength  of  faith  and  of  renunciatic^: 
within  you;  hold  firmly  to  tliat,  and  let  us 
speak  freely  and  calmly  to  each  other.  Do 
you  not  think  this  Herr  Doumay  a  most  at- 
tractive man  P  Speak  to  me  as  openly  and 
sincerely  as  you  would  to  yourself." 

'*  I  don't  yet  know  what  to  think.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  something 
in  him  which  mizht  make  him  a  noble  in- 
strument of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

**Ah!  b  that  your  feeling?  Thank  yon 
for  being  so  honest  and  unreserved.  That 
is  the  wonderful  art  of  the  tempter,*  that  he 
can  assume  the  purest  form ;  with  a  pretence 
of  duty  and  the  hope  of  conversion  be  can  so 
tempt  the  poor  child  of  humanity,  thai  it 
does  not  notice  that  it  has  already  fallen 
into  evil.  This  then  is  the  shape  he  takes 
for  you  P  I  advise  you,  yes,  I  require  it  of 
you,  I  command  you,  to  attempt  to  chan^ 
this  false  coin  into  true  metal.  Try  it,  it  is 
your  duty;  and  if  you  succeed,  you  are 
greater  than  I  thought,  and  if  you  fail,  yna 
are  cured  for  ever.  The  ways  of  Providence 
are  wise,  which  have  brought  this  man  to 
you,  and  planted  the  thought  of  his  conver- 
sion in  your  heart ;  you  are  bound,  for  the 
sake  of  his  salvation  and  your  own,  to  make 
the  attempt  and  to  persevere  in  it.  Look 
out  of  doors! -it' is  springtime,  everything 
seems  thriving  and  blooming  in  securitf ; 
but  the  day  will  come  when  the  tempest 
will  burst  forth,  rending  the  branches  and 
tearing  up  the  roots,  and  so  it  must  be. 
What  IS  planted  in  you  must  be  tried  by  tba 
storm  of  temptation,  with  all  its  fine  and 
cunning  wiles ;  it  must  be  tossed  hither  and 
thither  till  it  is  all  but  uprooted  —  not  till 
then  will  you  be  strong." 

Again  the  Priest  strode  up  and  down  with 
heavy  steps.  Manna  knew  not  what  to  say, 
nor  how  she  was  to  leave  this  room,  and  go 
back  again  into  the  sight  of  men  who  were 
to  hmio  her  aa  shadows,  as  forms  assmned 
by  the  tempter. 

The  Priest  turned  towards  her,  and  said 
gently,  — 

**  Now  go,  go,  my  daughter.  And  God 
be  with  thee." 

He  gave  her  his  blessing,  and  Manna 
went.  With  a  conflict  in  her  heart,  strain- 
ing her  powers  to  look  at  life  as  a  spectacle, 
as  a  temptation  which  she  must  not  avoid, 
she  devoted  herself  to  those  around  her,  and 
no  one  suspected  why  she  was  so  cheerftd 
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tLod  rendy  to  be  iiiduoed  to  take  part  in 
everj  kind  of  merriment. 

CHAPTBR  VI. 
ANOTHER  SPIRE  BUILT. 

The  Mother  was  the  only  one  who  sus- 
pected that  any  chan^  was  going  on  in 
feric ;  he  became  pecmiarly  reserved,  even 
shy.  Instead  of  hid  former  communicative- 
ness, he  was  now  very  careful  of  what  he 
ftad,  especially  in  Manuals  presence,  as  if 
he  felt  himself  near  one  whose  serenity  must 
Bot  be  troubled. 

But  this  change  in  Ericas  demeanor  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  another  observer  who 
kept  a  keener  watch.  Bella  came  to  call 
npon  her  future  sister-in-law.  She  was 
Tery  confidential  towards  Manna ;  she  had 
tlie  habit  of  putting  her  arm  round  the  waist 
of  girls  whom  she  liked,  and  towards  whom 
flilie  desired  to  be  gracious,  and  promenad- 
ing with  them  in  this  affectionate  way ;  but 
whenever  she  attempted  this  with  Manna, 
the  latter  always  made  a  movement  as  if  she 
woald  shake  her  off,  and  finally  told  her,  in 
00  many  words,  that  she  disliked  it.  Bella 
smiled,  but  nhe  was  inwardly  vexed.  In 
this  bouse,  in  this  garden,  she  must  en- 
ooaoter  such  rebuffs  as  she  had  never  be- 
lieved possible.  But  outwardly  there  was 
nn  trace  that  her  feelings  were  hurt,  al- 
tkoosh  it  required  her  utmost  exertion  to 
mnatn  composed. 

With  an  easy  turn  of  the  conversation, 
Ae  asked  Eric  if  he  now  had  another  pupil. 

Eric  answered  her  in  the  same  light  tone, 
that  Manna  had  already  completed  her  ed- 
ncation. 

Bella  nodded  pleasantly. 

Tho  formal  visit  to  Manna  was  ^ow  over ; 
ftBd  when  she  excused  herself  for  not  re« 
tiiraing  it,  saying  chat  it  was  her  purpose  to 
Tisit  nowhere,  Bella  made  a.fnenaly  call 
upon  the  Mother  and  the  Aunt.  She  went 
back  to  Wolfsgarten  with  the  resolution  to 
l^ire,  bereader,  the  go-by  to  this  house  and 
nil  its  inmates .  Otto  wanted  to  marry  a  wife 
from  it,  and  that  was  his  affair;  but  she  be- 
tieved  that  she  ought  to  call  his  attention  to 
die  fact,  that  in  the  mutual  reserve  of  Man- 
na and  Eric  there  was  the  germ  of  a  deeper 
leelin^.  Franken  replied  with  a  spice  of 
maliciousness,  that  the  family  tutor  was  not 
liair  80  dan^rous  as  he  appeared  to  his 
slater,  especially  not  to  one  whose  char- 
acter was  grounded  in  religious  conviction. 

Pranken  made  frequent  visits  to  Villa 
£den,  and  always  enlivened  its  inmates.  But 
it  did  not  escape  Manna's  penetrating  obser- 
wation,  that  he  was  an  artisan,  but  not  an 
artiat;  he  displayed  much  clever  ingenuity, 


but  had  no  productive  ffenius,  and  was  un* 
stable  and  impulsive.  This  was  especially 
noticeable  when  Eric  was  present. 

Pranken  was  never  at  a  loss  in  uttering 
some  pointed  remark,  but  he  could  not 
carr^  on  a  discussion;  novel  propositions 
bewildered  him,  and  he  had  no  pertinent 
observations  to  bring  forward,  whilst  £kic 
became  more  inspirited  and  more  original 
by  the  presentation  of  opposing  thoughts 
and  new  statements. 

Eric  was  always  the  same  from  morning 
to  night,  while  Pranken  was  a  different  be- 
ing in  the  evening  from  what  he  was  in  the 
morning.  In  the  morning  he  was  obliged 
to  rouse  himself;  he  was  tired,  heavy,  low- 
spirited  ;  at  evening  he  was  lively,  dashing, 
and  full  of  energy.  He  oflen  seemed  Ian* 
guid  and  spiritless ;  and  being  aware  of  this, 
he  was  stimulated  to  exertion.  There  was 
always  an  element  of  disquiet  in  intercourse 
with  him,  and  under  an  appearance  of 
friendliness'there  was  almost  always  a  la- 
tent bitter  hostility.  He  thought  now,  too, 
that  he  could  discover  an  understanding  be- 
tween Eric  and  Manna. 

Both  Manna  and  Eric  thought  more  of 
the  universal,  of  the  purely  ideal,  than  they 
did  of  the  personal ;  in  her,  this  proceeded 
from  the  religious,  and  in  him,  from  the 
philosophical  element.  In  the  beginning. 
Manna  had  heldr  herself  aloof  from  him  with 
a  sort  of  defiance,  even  with  a  positive  an- 
tagonism ;  but  gradually  she  came  to  per^ 
ceivethe  inviolable  truthfulness  of  his  whole 
being.  When  Pranken  was  engaged  in  ar- 
^ment,  he  asserted  what  he  had  to  say  as 
if  it  were  incontrovertible ;  while  Eric,  on 
the  other  hand,  often  replied :  — 

**  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  first  to  state 
the  question ;  for  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
in  order  to  arrive  at  some  actual  result,  is, 
to  state  the  question  sharply  and  definitely.'* 
*•  And,"  he  added,  laughing,  •*  the  old  nhil- 
osopher,  Epictetus,  has  designated  *  asldng 
the  right  questions  and  exercising  forbear- 
ance '  as  the  very  essence  of  philosophy.** 

•*  Who  is  Epictetus  ?  "  Manna  would  ask ; 
and  while  Eric  briefly  gave  an  account  of 
the  life  of  this  stoic,  a  slave,  who  had  be- 
come a  philosopher  and  taught  afler  the 
manner  of  Socrates,  adding' some  reflections 
of  his  own,  Manna  was  alarmed  to  see  how 
fully  she  agreed  with  him ;  her  gods  were 
different,  but  their  devotional  spirit  was  the 
same. 

Pranken  was  jealous  when  he  saw  Manna 
deeply  interested  in  Ericas  exposition^  and 
often  tried  to  make  him  expose  his  heretical 
sentiments,  so  that  he  might  become  abhox^ 
rent  to  Manna. 

There  was  frequently  a  sort  of  touma- 
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ment  in  which  they  took  jsart,  and  Manna 
sat,  as  it  were,  upon  a  dais  to  crown  the 
victor.  In  such  a  state  of  feeling,  it  easily 
happens  that  insignificant  circumstances  be- 
come the  starting  point  of  a  life  and  death 
contest.  And  this  was  the  case  one  day, 
when  Franken  related  in  a  merry  way  that 
to-day  was  a  bon4  fide  pilgrimage  of  the 
whole  country  to  tha  railroad  station,  for 
they  were  expecting,  by  the  evening  train, 
the  list  of  those  who  had  drawn  pnzes  in 
the  Cathedral  lottery;  and  all  the  poor 
people,  the  servants,  male  and  female,  the 
vine-dressers,  the  quarrymea,  and  the  boat- 
men, were  each  one  of  ihem  hopine  to  eet 
the  first  prize.  Manna  had  it  on  her  lips 
to  say  that  she  had  given  money  to  Claus 
in  order  to  redeem  his  ticket,  but,  before 
she  could  do  it.  Eric,  unable  to  restrain 
himself,  cried  out ;  — * 

••  This  lottery  is  an  atrocity,  a  disgrace 
to  our  age."   • 

•*  What's  that  P    What  do  you  say  P  " 

*•  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  hasty,"  said 
Eric,  trymg  to  divert  the  subject. 

But  Manna  asked:  — 

**  May  we  not  know  what  your  objection 
isP"  • 

•*  I  would  rather  not  state  it." 

Manna's  face  flushed.  This  roan,  she 
thought,  is  also  a  heretic  in  regard  to  social 
institutions!  But  she  (juickly  composed 
herself,  and  continued  quietly :  — 

**  It  ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  you  to  be  regarded  as  open  to  the 
charge  of  being  unjust." 

•*Herr  Captain,"  Franken  said,  coming 
to  her  help,  ••would  you  favor  us  so  far 
as  to  give  us  your  view  ?  It  would  be  very 
kind  of  you  if  you  would  instruct  us,  and 
give  us  at  length  your  objections."  Then 
turning  to  Manna,  he  said  in  a  low  tone :  — 

•*  Take  notice,  this  will  be  the  order  of 
his  discourse.  First,  he  declines  to  speak, 
like  a  singer  who  is  urged  to  sing  in  com- 
pany ;  then  be  asks  pardon  for  nis  novel 
views ;  next  comes  a  condescendii^  defini- 
tion ;  afler  that  a  citation  from  Professor 
Hamlet,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  moral  burst 
of  indignation,  and  every  one  who  thinks 
otherwise  is  an  idiot  or  a  knave ;  and  finally, 
when  you  think  now  is  the  grand  finale,  he 
adds  something  else,  and  winds  up  with  a 
trill.'; 

Eric  perceived  that  he  was  to  be  irritated 
and  goaded  on,  but  he  had  self-control 
enough  to  say  to  himself:  I  will  not  be 
driven  over  the  barriers.  With  quiet  de- 
liberation he  proceeded  to  say : — 

•*  First  of  all,  I  beg  you  would  remem- 
ber that  Catholic  as  well  as    Protestant 


I  cathedrals  af e  to    be  completed  by  this 
horrible  and  no  longer  unusual  means." 

**  And  why  so  horrible  ?  "  asked  Manna, 

•*  Yes,  go  on,  go  on  1"  urged  Franken, 
as  if  he  were  flourishing  his  horse-whip. 

'*  Allow  me  to  take  more  time,"  answered 
Eric ;  *•  I  must  take  a  longer  spring." 

**  Proceed!  proceed!"  said  Franken 
sharplv,  twirling  the  ends  of  his  moustache. 

'*  The  largest  cathedrals,"  Eric  begaa 
by  saying,  *'are  unfinished;  quiet  in  the 
lap  of  earth  rest  thousands  and  tens  of  thoa- 
sand  hands  which  devotion  once  moved  to 
dig  the  stone,  to  raise,  and  lay,  and  chisel 
them.  .  Careless  and  thoughtless  enough, 
undoubtedly,  were  the  workmen,  but  they 
were  set  in  motion  by  devout  feeling,  th# 
feeling  of  those  who  poured  out  the  money, 
and  those  who  supenntended  the  work,  de- 
siring to  build  a  house  of  Grod.  But  listen 
to  the  cry  now :  You  servant-man,  you  ser- 
vant^girl,  you  journeyman,  come  here! 
here's  a  lottery  ticket  —  only  one  dollar  to 
pav  —  ;^ou  can  make  so  much  by  it,  and 
help  build  a  church  besides  I  How  can  the 
holv  Word  be  devoutly  proclaimed  in  a 
building  erected  by  an  appeal  to  the  covet- 
ousness  of  men  P  You  smile.  You  think, 
perhaps,  that  it  does  no  harm  to  the  senrant- 
man  and  servant-girl  to  lose  the  dollar ;  bofe 
I  ask  if  it's  no  harm  to  their  souls  to  be 
hoping  for  prizes  in  the  lottery  P  And  sup- 
pose a  schedule  of  the  lottery  were  laid  m 
the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building.  Fa- 
ture  generations  would  have  harder  work 
to  decipher  these  figures,  ^han  we  with  the 
remains  of  the  lake-dwellers.  What  eoit 
of  a  race  was  this,  they  would  say,  whicfa 
built  a  church  with  the  profits  of  a  lottery? 
Tetzel's  hawking  of  indulgences  was  far  less 
objectionable,  for  then  they  paid  money  for 
the  pardon  of  their  sins ;  the  motive  was  a 
moral  one,  however  much  they  may  have 
been  in  error.    But  here " 

**  I  had  thought,"  Sonnenkamp  in  tempt* 
ed,  *'  that  you  considered  beauty,  the  cooi- 
pletion  of  the  beautiful  structure,  as  a  auT- 
ficiently  moral  motive,  just  as  any  piffen 
would." 

**  I  thank  yon  for  this  suggestion,  for  ife 
brings  me  to  the  point,  to  state  it  brieflj-, 
that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  make  use  of 
unholy  means  for  a  holy  end,  and  nothins 
incongruous  is  truly  beautiful." 

Sonnenkamp  was  exceedingly  chamoied. 
with  this  exposition,  but  Franken,  who  eoar 
that  his  prophecy  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  Eric  would  proceed  was  altogetiier 
falsified,  held  his  moustache  thougbtCalJ^ 
between  his  fingers,  and  contracted  hm 
brows.    He  was  stirred  up,  and  doubly  •o* 
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when  he  saw  that  Manna  looked  very  atten- 
tive and  serious.  He  would  have  been  be- 
tide himself  if  he  could  have  imagined 
what  were  her  thoughts. 

This  heretic,  Eric,  would  not  have  been 
able  to  reach  a  single  dogma  of  her  belief, 
with  all  his  philosophy,  for  this  was  no  lever 
with  which  to  move  the  solid  rock ;  .but  in 
this  assault  upon  an  apparently  incidental 
matter,  her  confidence  was  shaken  in  the 
perfect  moral  beauty  of  the  measures  of  those 
who  were  the  representatives  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  world.  Everything  which  concerned 
religion  was  in  her  view  fixed  and  unalter- 
aUe,  and  just  this  thing  troubled  Manna, 
this  insignificant  triile,  that  their  object  was 
jDoney.  She  despised  money,  she  regarded 
it  as  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  **  money  — 
money !  "  echoed  and  re-echoed  within  her. 
"  Is  gold  the  temptation  ?  " 

Pranken  hastily  summoned  up  his  ener- 
gies to  say^ — 

*'  It  strikes  me  as  inconsiderate  or  im- 
modest —  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  use  just  the 
right  word  —  I  mean,  he  who  is  an  unbe- 
liever should  not  attack  another^s  belief.^^ 

"  Should  we  not  ?  "  replied  Eric.  "  And 
fliill  we  are  attacked.  Humility  is  a  virtue. 
Very  true ;  and  it  is  the  virtue  of  a  state  of 
siege.  We  still  stammer  at  the  word  of 
talvation.  But  is  the  child  who  cannot  yet 
•peak,  on  that  account  not  to  make  known 
Itts  wishes  by  cries  ?  Lofly  and  noble  to 
us  is  the  religion  of  love,  but  love  cannot 
be  commanded,  love  is  the  genius  of  the 
heart ;  on  the  other  hand,  kindness,  re^rd, 
active  help  can  be  commanded  and  guided ; 
love,  never.  The  great  command.  Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  has  become  hypoc- 
risy ;  it  is  said,  I  love  my  neighbor,  but  I 
liave  nothing  to  do  for  hiin.  Our  doctrine 
says,  Help  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Love 
is  &  sort  of  musical  susceptibility  which  can 
be  counterfeited,  but  help  cannot  be.  There- 
fore we  apply  more  broadly  the  command, 
and  say,  Help  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
And  you  must  do  it  yourself;  for  we  stand 
upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  there 
is  no  substitution  in  the  realm  of  moral  ac- 
tivity, and  here  it  is  the  primal  law  that 
every  one  shall  do  guard-duty  for  him- 
scif." 

I    •*  You've  said  that  once  before,''  Pftmken 
interposed. 

**True,  and  I  shall  oflen  repeat  it.  I 
think  that  we  have  as  good  a  right  as  our 
opponent^,  who  are  not  always  uttering 
Bome  new  truth.  The  sunlight  of  to-day  is 
like  that  of  yesterday^-— " 

Here  Roland  burst  in  breathless,  cr}'ing: 
•*  Eric,  you  must  come  at  once,  the  field- 
guard  is  here ;  he  is  like  a  crazy  man,  and 


he  says  that  you  only  can  decide,  and  yon 
alone  shall  decide." 

••  What  has  happened  ?  " 

•*  Sevenpiper  has  drawn  the  grand  prize, 
and  Glaus  says  that  the  money  belongs  to 
him.     Come,  he^s  like  one  raving  mad." 

Eric  went  down  to  the  courtyard. 

There  sat  Glaus  upon  a  dog-kennel,  and 
looked  dolefully  up  at  Eric  and  Roland. 
He  spoke  so  thick  and  confusedly,  that  they 
could  not  make  out  distinctly  what  he  meant ; 
this  only  was  plain,  that  Sevenpiper  had 
drawn  the  prize,  and  Glaus  asserted  that  it 
belonged  to  him. 

Sonnenkamp,  Pranken,  and  Manna  also, 
made  their  appaarance  on  the  steps,  and 
now  Glaus  screamed  out  that  Manna  must 
bear  testimony  to  having  given  him  the 
money  for  the  ticket,  and  he  had  simply 
forgotten  to  redeem  it. 

Eric  quieted  Glaus,  and  promised  to  go 
with  him  to  Sevenpiper.  He  asked  permis- 
sion of  Sonnenkamp  to  have  the  horses  har- 
nessed. Roland  was  urgent  to  accompany 
him.  Glaus  took  a  seat  with  the  coachman 
on  the  box,  and  so  they  drove  to  the  village 
to  Sevenpiper's  house. 

They  met  the  cooper  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  he  told  Eric  that  Sevenpiper  had  just 
turned  him  out  of  it.  He  said  that  he  was 
in  love  with  Sevenpiper's  oldest  daughter, 
and  that  this  attachment  had  met  the  appro- 
val of  the  parents  on  both  sides ;  but  now 
Sevenpiper  had  shown  him  the  door,  saying 
that  he  could  obtain  a  better  match  for  his 
daughter,  and  that  most  assuredly  he  would 
not  marry  her  to  the  son  of  Glaus,  who 
wanted  to  claim  his  property  before  the 
world. 

"  Is't  true,  father,  that  the  prize  belonged 
to  you  ?  " 

•'  Yes,  indeed ;  and  it  belongs  to  me  still." 

••  So  !  Now  I  understand  all  about  it," 
said  the  cooper,  taking  his  departure. 

In  the  house  of  Sevenpiper  the  new- 
comers found  everything  in  confusion ;  the 
oldest  daughter  was  weeping,  and  the  other 
children  were  running  over  one  another. 

They  became  quieted  at  last,  and  Seven- 
piper said  that  he  was  not  coing  to  allow 
nimself  to  be  driven  out  of  his  wits;  anyhow 
he  would  no  longer  be  a  day-laborer  in  the 
vineyard ;  he  would  just  do  nothing  for  a 
year,  and  then  he  would  see  what  he  would 
take  hold  of.  The  children  screamed  and 
shouted  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  Sevenpiper 
tried  to  make  them  sing,  but  not  one  of 
them  was  willing ;  all  that  was  past  and  gone 
forever. 

Eric  had  induced  Glaus  to  wait  outride 
the  house ;  he  now  told  them  what  the  field- 
guard  wanted. 
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As  soon  as  he  made  known  this  desire, 
Sevenpiper  raised  the  window  and  cried 
out  to  his  former  comrade  standing  in  the 
road ;  — 

*•  If  you  don't  clear  out  from  here,  and  if 
you  claim  a  single  red  cent  from  me.  Til 
oreak  every  bone  in  your  carcass.  Now 
you  know  what  to  expect !     Off  with  you !  " 

No  appeal  was  of  any  use ;  Sevenpiper 
insisted  upon  it,  that  he  would  not  give 
Claus  as  much  as  he  could  put  into  his  eye. 

Roland  and  Eric  went  away  excetdingly 
cast  down.  They  came  to  the  house  of 
Claus,  who  was  asleep  on  the  bench.  His 
wife  lamented  that  he  had  come  home  very 
drunk,  and  that  the  cooper  was  half-crazed. 

Neither  could  Eric  and  Roland  be  of  any 
assistance  here. 

On  the  way  home,  Roland  seized  Ericas 
hand  and  said :  — 

**  Money !  money  I  How  speedily  it  can 
ruin  people  I " 

Eric  made  no  reply,  and  Roland  contin- 
ued :  —  •*  I  never  heard  that  there  were  anpr 
lotteries  in  America.  You  see,  Eric,  this 
is  something  that  we  have  wholly  to  our- 
selves.'^ 

In  silence,  inwardly  disturbed,  they 
reached  the  villa.  There  seemed  to  be 
some  ghost  stalking  abroad,  for  they  could 
not  shake  off  th«  remembrance  that  the  de- 
mon of  sudden  riches  had  ruined  two  fami- 
lies ;  and  immediately  on  waking  the  next 
rooming,  Roland  said :  — 

**  I  should  like  to  know  how  Claus  and 
Sevenpiper  will  feel  this  morning,  when 
they  wake  up." 

A  messenger  was  sent  to  the  village,  and 
they  were  gratified  to  hear  that  the  two 
families  were  getting  along  comfortably 
a^in;  but  the  eldest  daughter  of  Seven- 
piper had  left  her  parents'  house,  and  had 
gone  to  the  field-guard's. 

CHAPTER  vn. 

THE  FIBST  SIDE. 

Manka.  was  extremely  gracious  towards 
everybody,  and  no  one  would  have  suspected 
that  this  gracjousness  had  pride  for  its  basis. 
Ever)'  one  appeared  to  her  so  poor,  so  for- 
lorn, so  trammelled !  Whenever  sne  was  spok- 
en to,  her  thought  of  the  speaker  was,  *•  You, 
who  say  this,  are  but  a  child  of  the  world ;  " 
and  whenever  she  took  part  in  any  pleasure 
excursion,  there  was  the  perpetually  recur- 
ring suggestion,  **  You  yourself  are  not  here, 
you  only  seem  to  be  here,  you  are  in  a 
wholly  different  world,  yonder,  far  above." 

Every  one  was  charmed  with  her  friend- 
liness, her  gentleness,  her  attentive  listen- 
ing, and  yet  only  a  part  of  herself  Vas  really 


taken  up  with  all  this ;  she  was  elsewhere, 
and  occupied  with  other  interests. 

No  one  ventured  to  exert  any  influence 
over  her ;  bu^the  Doctor  agreed  with  Fraa- 
ken  and  her  mther,  that  she  must  again  ride 
on  horseback. 

A  new  world  seemed  to  be  disclosed ;  in- 
side the  house,  there  was  singing,  dancing, 
playing,  and  outside,  too,  all  went  merry  as 
a  marriage-bell.  Manna  took  pleasant 
rides  on  horseback  with  Pranken,  Eric,  aod 
Roland  in  the  country  round.  Soonenkamp 
abo,  mounted  on  his  great  black  horse,  fre- 
quently joined  the  party.  Their  ride  was 
full  of  enjoyment,  and  they  received  on  all  • 
sides  marks  of  respect,  not  only  from  those 
who  had  been  the  recipients  of  benefits 
through  the  Professorin  and  Fraulein  Milch, 
but  also  firom  Chose  who  were  well  off  and  in- 
dependent in  their  circumstances.  Wher- 
ever they  alighted,  and  wherever  they  reined 
up,  there  was  always  some  fresh  proof  of 
the  pride  which  the  whole  region  felt  in  sach 
a  man  as  Sonnenkamp. 

One  day.  Manna,  Pranken.  and  Roland, 
Eric  and  Sonnenkamp,  were  riding  along  the 
road  bordered  with  nut-trees. 

**Herr  Doumay  is  ri^ht,"  exclaimed 
Manna,  who  was  riding  m  advance  with 
Pranken  and  her  father. 

Manna  said  that  Eric  had  made  the  re- 
mark, that  nut-trees  were  much  more  beau- 
tiful, and  that  it  was  ^a  stupid  and  iM^>8aio 
innovation  to  set  out  lindens  and  other  eom- 
mon  trees  along  the  roads ;  that  the  nut-tree 
belonged  to  the  Rhine,  was  beautiful  and 
productive^  and  at  least  gave  to  the  irre- 
pressible boys  a  fine  harvest  time. 

As  she  rode  along  she  tore  .off  a  leaf  of 
a  nut-tree. 

For  some  time  her  voice  had  been  dififer> 
ent;  it  was  no  longer  as  if  veiled  with  tears. 
Turning  to  her  fauer,  she  continued :  -~ 

**  You  can  bring  this  about.  Set  out  a 
nursery  of  nut-trees,  and  give  to  all  tlie 
villages  round  as  many  nurslings  aa  thej 
can  make  use  of." 

Sonnenkamp  promised  to  carry  oat  the 
idea,  and  unfolaed  a  plan  which  he  had 
much  at  heart,  of  establishing  general  be- 
nevolent institutions,  the  first  of  which 
should  be  a  fund  for  the  widows  and  orphaaa 
of  boatmen. 

Manna  stroked  her  beautiful  white  ponj, 
to  which  she  had  given  the  name  Snow- 
drop. 

.  Pranken  was  happy  that  the  hofse  proved 
itself  worthy  of  its  mistress,  and  voluntaril/ 
extending  her  hand,  she  thanked  him  for 
his  care. 

**  Now  trot.  Snow-drop !  ^  she  cried, 
churniping ;  and  with  Pranken  on  one  aide. 
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jmd  her  father  on  the  other,  she  rode  boldly, 
rising  in  the  saddle. 

They  now  came  in  si^ht  of  an  advancing 
procession.  Manna  reined  in  so  suddenly 
that  she  woald  have  been  thrown  over  her 
horse^s  head,  had  not  Sonnenkamp  held  her 
by  her  riding-habit.  Tbey  dismounted,  and 
Roland  and  Eric  were  also  obliged  to  dis- 
mount. The  grooms  led  the  horses,  and 
Manna  walked  with  the  procession.  Hold- 
ing up  her  long  riding-dress,  not  proudly, 
but  humbly,  she  sang'  aloud  with  the  pil- 
grims, and  Franken  abo.     Eric  was  silent. 

At  a  chapel  by  the  way-side  Manna  knelt 
down,  and  Pranken  also  knelt  by  her  side. 
When  she  arose,  she  was  amazed  to  see 
that  the  rest  had  gone,  leaving  Pranken 
and  her  together.  They  were  waiting  in  a 
pathway  through  the  field,  not  far  off,  with 
the  grooms  who  were  holding  the  horses. 
The  procession  moved  on,  and  Pranken 
and  Manna  were  left  alone.  The  murmur 
of  the  pilgrims  was  heard  in  the  distance. 
Fhmken  held  his  hands  folded  together, 
and  looked  at  Manna  as  if  praying. 

"  Manna,^^  he  began,  he  had  never  called 
her  Manna  before.  **  Manna,  such  is  to 
be  onr  life!  We  acknowledge  the  grace 
of  heaven « that  we,  possessed  of  wealth  and 
inheriting  noble  names,  can  occupy  a  lofly 
position,  but  are  ready  every  moment  to 
unite  ourselves  with  our  brothers  and  sisters 
who  walk  the  holy  paths  in  coarse  shoes 
and  barefoot,  and  to  put  ourselves  on  a 
level  with  them.  Manna,  thus  will  we 
live!" 

He  took  her  hand,  which  she  allowed  him 
to  hold  an  instant,  and  then  drew  it  away. 
He  continued :  — 

*•  I  have  never  yet  told  you  that  I  too 
have  wrestled  with  the  holy  resolution  to 
renounce  the  world,  and  to  assume  the 
priestly  vow.  Ybu  also,  elevated  and  pious, 
have  struggled,  and  have  returned  to  the 
world.  I  place  my  heart,  my  soul,  my 
BOoVa  salvation  in  your  hand.  Here,  on 
this  consecrated  spot,  come  with  me  into 
the  chapel."  He  seized  her  hand,  and  at 
the  same  moment,  Eric  cried :  — 

••FrSulein  Manna!" 

"What's  the  matter?  What  do  yon 
want  ?  "  exclaimed  Pranken. 

**  Frilulein  Manna,  your  father  wants  me 
to  tell  you  that  yonder  is  a  boundary-stone 
convement  for  you  to  mount  your  horse." 

**  I  shall  not  ride  again,  I  shall  walk  back 
to  the  house,"  replied  Manna ;  and  turning 
round,  whether  she  knew  that  Pranken 
was  not  following  her,  or  did  not  know  it, 
§he  went  on  with  Eric.  Ailer  they  had 
sone  some  distance,  turning  round  she  saw 
Franken  still  standing  motionless  in   the 


place,  and  she  called  to  him  to  come  with 
them. 

In  spite  of  all  urgine*  she  would  not 
mount  her  horse,  but  walked  the  whole  dis- 
tance in  her  heavy  riding-dress. 

She  said  nothing;  athere  was  a  strange 
look  of  defiance  in  her  countenance. 

She  locked  herself  in  her  room,  and  wept 
and  prayed  for  a  long  time. 

The  struggle  had  come  sooner  than  she 
thought,  and  she  seemed  to  herself  all  un- 
armed. Pranken  had  a  ri^t  to  address  her 
in  that  way.  And  would  it  not  be  better 
that  she  should  enter  into  life  P  At  this 
thought  she  looked  around,  as  if  she  must 
ask  Eric  what  he  thought  of  this  conclusion, 
what  opinion  he  would  form  of  this  fickle- 
ness. Again  she  looked  around,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  Eric  had  come  into  the 
room  with  her,  and  still  she  was  alone. 

It  was  a  severe  conflict,  and  only  this  one 
point  was  gained,  that  she  would  no  longer 
allow  herself  to  be  robbed  of  herself  by  such 
distractions. 

A  boat-sail  upon  the  Rhine  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  evening.  Manna,  who  had 
promised  to  go,  now  positively  declined. 
She  stood  at  the  window  of  her  silent  cham- 
ber without  Opening  it,  and  she  wished  that 
it  was  ^ted.  She  saw  the  gentlemen  and 
the  ladies  go  down  to  the  river,  and  hewrd 
Lina  singing  a  beautiful  song  accompanied 
by  a  fine  manly  voice. 

Who  is  that? 

It  is  not  Pranken,  nor  Roland ;  it  can  be 
no  other  than  Eric. 

On  the  boat,  Lina  requested  Eric  to  sing 
the  **  Harper's  Song»"  set  to  music  by  Schu- 
bert. Enc  considered  it  entirely  inappro- 
priate to  sing  aloud  here,  in  a  joyous  con- 
pany  upon  the  Rhine,  the  plaint  of  a  sorely 
burdened  soul  breathed  out  to  the  lonely 
ni^ht. 

Dut  Lina  persbted,  and  Eric  sang,  — 

«  He  that  with  tears  did  never  eat  his  bread.'*' 

The  rowers  stopped  rowing,  and  Erie^a 
voice  thrilled  the  inmost  soul.  He  paused, 
and  then  sang^the  words,  — 

**  Ye  lead  us  onward  into  life.    Ye  leave 

The  wretch  to  fSill;  then  yield  him  up,  in 
woe, 
Bemorse,  and  pain,  nnoeasingly  to  grieve; 
For  every  sin  is  punished  heure  bdow.*' 

Schubert^s  air  closes,  without  any  musical 
cadence,  just  as  Groethe^s  words  give  ao 
final  solution.  The  strain,  '*  For  everjr  sin 
is  punished  here  below,"  filled  the  aur  as 
the  boat  glided  past  the  villa.  Maana 
heard  the  words,  sank  down,  and  ooverad 
her  face  with  both  hands. 
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Hour  after  hoar  passed  away,  and  then 
some  one  knocked  at  the  door.  Manna 
waked  from  the  sleep  into  which  she  had 
fdlen  in  the  midst  of  her  anguish.  It  was 
quite  dark.  Roland  and  Lina  were  calling 
her  name.  Overcome  by  weariness  of 
body  and  soul,  Manna  had  not  been  able  to 
keep  from  falling  asleep,  and  now  she 
joined  the  rest  of  the  family,  as  if  in  a 
dream.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  it  were 
morning,  and  yet  it  was  night.  She  had  a 
feeling  of  oppression  in  the  society  of  those 
around  her,  all  of  whom  looked  upon  her 
with  loving  eyes. 

In  order,  as  it  were,  to  recover  self-pos- 
session, she  proposed  another  sail  upon  the 
Rhine  by  moonhght,  and  she  asked  Lina  to 
sbg. 

Lina  rejoined  that  she  could  not  sing  so 
beautifully  as  Eric,  and  that  he  ought  to  sing. 

**  Do  sing,^^  Manna  said  to  him.  **  I  can- 
not sing  now,"  Eric  replied. 

The  nrst  request  she  had  ever  made  of 
him  he  positively  refused  to  grant.  Manna 
was  vexed  at  first,  and  then  she  was  glad 
of  this  lack  of  friendliness.  It  is  better 
thus;  there  is  no  reason  why*he  should 
interest  you  in  any  way;  you  must  again 
take  the  proper  position  in  regard  to  him. 
And  in  order  to  show  that  she  did  not  feel 
hurt  by  the  refusal,  she  was  more  animated 
than  she  had  ever  been  before. 

When  they  returned  from  the  excursion, 
Sonncnkamp  met  them  as  they  were  getting 
out  of  the  boat,  and  told  them  that  Seven- 
piper  had  informed  him,  lest  they  should  be 
taten  by  surprise,  or  be  away  —  but  no  one 
was  to  know  anything  about  it  —  that  he  was 
to  be  waited  upon  by  the  boatmen  to-morrow 
evening,  to  thank  him  for  the  benevolent 
institution  he  had  established. 

CHAPTER  vni.    • 

THOU  SHALT  LAUGH,   DANCE,   AND    DRINK. 

**A  HOUSE  without  a  daughter  is  like  a 
meadow  without  flowers,"  said  the  Major, 
who  was  watching,  with  Sonnenkamp  and 
the  Professorin,  the  young  people  playinff 
graces  in  the  lawn  between  the  villa  and 
uie  green  cottage. 

Lma  had  induced  Manna  to  be  present, 
and  she  was  there  in  a  bright  summer  suit. 
And  Lina,  together  with  the  maid,  had  pre- 
vailed upon  Manna  to  wear  a  deep  red  vel- 
vet ribbon  in  her  black  hair,  ana  that  her 
rich  dark  hair  should  be  shown  to  the  beet 
advantage. 

The  young  people  formed  a  large  circle, 
sending  difterently  colored  hoops  swiAly 
through  the  air,  and  catching  them  upon  the 
pretty  sticks. 


The  Architect  was  present,  too,  having 
been  invited  at  Manuals  spnecial  request. 
No  one  except  herself  and  Lina  knew  why 
this  had  been  done. 

Roland  had  requested  Eric  to  join  in  the 
play ;  at  first  he  declined,  but  Lina  cried,  — 

•*  Whoever  doesn^t  play  wears  a  wig  and 
is  afraid  of  its  being  found  out/' 

He  made  one  of  the  circle.  Pranken 
gave  him  a  sort  of  military  salute  with  his 
stick,  as  if  it  w^re  a  sword.  They  laughed 
merrily  as  they  sprang  about  on  the  lawn, 
and  it  was  a  delight  to  the  eye  to  witness 
Roland's,  and,  still  more,  Manna's  graceful 
movements.  When  she  looked  up  and 
reached  out  an  arm,  with  her  lithe  and 
ethereal  form,  it  appeared  as  if  her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  something  els<^  than  the 
play ;  as  if  she  were  in  an  ecstasy,  and  were 
expecting  not  a  hoop,  but  some  heavenly 
vision,  rranken  stood  on  her  right,  and 
Eric  on  her  lefl ;  Pranken  threw  so  skilfully 
that  she  always  caught  the  hoop  from  him, 
while  Eric  sent  it  too  high  or  too  low,  so 
that  she  was  obliged  to  stoop  and  pick  it 
up  from  the  ground.  It  almost  seemed  Bs 
it  ho  did  it  purposely,  for  in  this  movement 
Manuals  grace  was  always  displayed  afresh. 

Roland  and  Lina  made  fun  of  his  clumsy 


'% 


ina  and  Roland  kept  up  a  constant  run- 
ning fight ;  she  struggled  with  the  boy  as  if 
she  were  a  boy  herself,  and  they  tried  to 
throw  each  other  down  in  the  endeavor  to 
catch  a  hoop  tossed  beyond  the  circle.  Bat 
Roland  was  not  thrown  down,  and  escaped 
from  all  her  clutches  as  smoothly  as  a 
weasel.  The  Architect  smiled  as  he  looked 
at  Lina's  fawn-colored  gaiter-boots.  Aa 
Eric  was  leaping  forward  to  catch  a  hoop 
which  Manna  had  thrown  on  one  side,  ho 
fell  his  whole  length  on  the  lawn. 

Manna  laughed  outright. 

As  soon  as  Lina  heara  it  she  clapped  her 
hands,  exclaiming, — 

"The  princess  is  set  free!  Manna  haa^ 
heretofore,  been  the  princess  who  couldn^t 
laugh.  Captain,  you've  broken  the  spell ! 
What  name  shall  we  give  to  the  knight  who 
has  set  our  Manna  free  ?  " 

Lina  was  overflowing  with  merriment, 
and  she  might  indeed  take  pride  in  having 
been  the  means  of  enlivening  the  whole 
house,  and,  more  than  all.  Manna. 

Eric  succeeded  in  turning  his  fall  into  a 
joke,  and  he  was  at  a  loss,  when  he  looked 
at  his  mother,  to  know  why  she  shook  her 
head  so  strangely.  He  had  entirely  forgot- 
ten how  she  rcininded  him  with  pride  dur- 
ing those  sad  days  when  Bella  was  visitine 
the  villa,  that  his  father  had  said  he  had 
never  had  a  fall. 
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Hannahs  cheeks  had  never  before  glowed 
so  brightly  as  they  did  to-day;  the  spell 
upon  her  seemed  broken ;  one  deep,  hearty, 
childlike  burst  of  laughter  had  given  her 
new  life.  She  was  sorely  vexed,  but  she 
could  make  no  suitable  response  when  Lina 
said  to  Herr  Sonnenkamp : — 

*•  Your  Highness  I  The  king  was  obliged 
to  give  the  princess  in  marriage  to  the 
knight  who  made  her  laugh,  and  public 
proclamation  was  made  of  it  from  the  tower 
of  the  castle  throughout  all  lands.  Now 
say  what  you  will  give  to  Herr  Doumay." 

**  I  grant  him  a  kiss,"  answered  Sonnen- 
kamp. 

**  Herr  Doumay,  you  are  authorized  to 
kiss  Manna,  her  father  grants  permission," 
Itina  called  out  to  the  company.  * 

They  all  stood  amazed,  and  Sonnenkamp 
oried: — 

*'  No,  child,  that  was  not  my  meaning. 
He  can  give  you  a  kiss.'* 

**  I  don't  need  your  permission  for  that," 
replied  Lina. 

She  was  now  entirely  in  her  element; 
wherever  there  was  an^  fun,  any  teasing, 
she  seemed  a-  different  being,  quick,  inven- 
tive, excessively  merry,  full  of  fanciful  sug- 
gestions ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  conver- 
sation took  a  serious  turn,  she  always  sat 
yerr  quiet  and  attentive,  but  her  look 
said: — 

**  All  this  is  no  doubt  ver}'  fine,  but  I've 
no  relish  for  it ;  Tve  never  yet  seen  that 
people  were  any  better  off  or  any  merrier 
for  all  their  smart  speeches." 

They  returned  to  the  villa. 

Lina  had  hung  her  hat  upon  a  bush.  The 
Architect  carried  it  to  her,  stroking  the 
brown  ribbons,  and  regarding  fondly  the 
brown  straw  braid,  and  the  artificial  vine- 
leaves,  of  a  brown  autumnal  tint.  He  hand- 
ed the  hat  to  Lina,  and  while  doing  it  they 
pressed  each  other's  hands,  as  the  Architect 
said  that  he  must  go  to  the  castle  again,  in 
order  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the 
next  day.  For  an  instant  only,  Lina  looked 
thoughtfully  after  him,  and  then,  giving  her 
head  a  toss,  she  bounded  up  the  steps  and 
went  into  the  music  saloon.  Placing  her- 
self at  the  piano,  she  played  a  dancing  tune, 
for  the  day  must  be  wound  off  with  a  dance ; 
the  release  of  the  princess  who  had  not 
been  able  to  laugh  must  be  celebrated  with 
a  dance,  and  Lina  was  so  self-denying  as  to 
bo  willing  herself  to  play.  When  Pranken 
now  came  up  to  Manna  and  jestingly  in- 
Tiled  her  to  dance,  Lina  jumped  up  from 
the  piano. 

*•  No,  that  won  t  do !  The  knight  of 
philosophy  gone  to  grass ;  he  who  freed  the 
-princess,  he  must  come  first." 


Lina  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  Man- 
na had  first  to  dance  with  Eric,  and  the 
Aunt  was  obliging  enough  to  play  for  them, 
so  that  Lina  <;ould  dance  too.  With  a  very 
roguish,  saucy^  courtesy,  she  challenged 
Herr  von  Pranlcen*  who  took  her  arm  witii- 
out  anv'  hesitation,  and  danced  with  her  be« 
hind  Eric  and  Manna. 

**  I  can't  realize  that  I  am  dancing,"  said 
Manna,  as  she  floated  rather  than  danced 
round  the  great  hall.  . 

•*  Nor  can  I,"  replied  Eric. 

Manna  broke  the  pause  which  ensued,  by 
saying : — 

**  Lina  sets  ns  all  crazy."  * 

Pranken  now  came  and  asked  her  to 
dance ;  she  was  still  somewhat  out  of  breath. 
He  held  her  hand  until  he  began  to  whirl 
with  her  in  the  dance.  Roland  was  delight- 
ed that  Lina  was  free,  and  the  Aunt  must 
still  keep  playing  for  him  to  dance  with 
Lina,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  stop. 

Sonnenkamp  was  quite  happy  as  he  stood 
there  in  the  music-saloon;  and  he  said  to 
the  Professorin  that  this  was  all  so  pleasant, 
and  he  had  never  thought  that  he  should 
see  bis  children  dancing  in  this  hall.  He 
had  sent  to  Frau  Ceres,  who  would  like  to 
be  a  looker  on,  too.  She  came,  and  Pran- 
ken and  Manna  must  dance  again  in  her 
presence. 

Sonnenkamp  .praised  the  happy  sugges- 
tion of  his  wife,  that  she  should  give  a 
grand  ball  in  honor  of  Manna ;  but  Man- 
na decidedly  opposed  this,  and  the  wise 
Lina,  happy  *in  her  triumph,  begged  the 
parents  in  a  low  tone  not  to  urge  Manna 
any  further  to-day,  and  she  woum  bring 
everything  about  in  good  season. 

After  tea,  Lina  wanted  to  have  another, 
dance ;  she  would  like  to  keep  up  all  night, 
and  that  Sonnenkamp  should  telegraph  to 
the  garrison  to  have  the  military  band  sent 
by  an  extra  train. 

She  was  to-day  so  full  of  buoyant  spright- 
liness,  and  so  overflowing  with  cheerfulness, 
that  even  Kric,  who  had  heretofore  regard- 
ed her  with  indifference,  approached  her  in  a 
very  friendly  mood. 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  *'  do  you  remember 
that  time  ?  Would  you  have  believed  that 
you  should  ever  have  danced  with  your 
winged  apparation  P  Isn't  she  a  heavenly 
creature  r  Ah,  and  if  you  ever  know  her 
as  she  used  to  be,  so  full  of  glee !  Ah,  I  am 
delighted  to  think  that  you  will  fall  so  deep- 
ly in  fovo  with  Manna, —  oh,  so  deeply  in 
love, —  so  dead  in  love.  Will  you  promise 
me  something  P  " 

**  What,  for  instance?" 

**  That  you  will  tell  me  the  very  first  day 
when  you  fall  in  love." 
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"  But  if  I  should  fall  in  love  with  you, 
what  then  P  " 

**  Come,  don^  talk  so.  I  am  much  too 
stupid  for  you.  I  should  have  been  smart 
enough  for  Herr  von  Prank^n,  but  I  am  en- 
gaged, and  out  of  the  question.  Hasn't 
Manna  told  you  anything  about  me  ?  " 

Eric  said  she  had  not,  and  Lina  con- 
tinued : — 

**  Yes,  do  this,  do  it  out  of  regard  for  me, 
and  snatch  Manna  away  from  Baron  von 
Pranken.    I  beg  of  you,  do  it  for  my  sake.'' 

**  What  are  you  laughing  at  so  merrily  ?  " 
said  Manna,  coming  up  to  them.  **  I  have 
begun  to  laugh  to-day,  and  now  I  should 
like  to  keep  you  company.'' 

**  Tell  her,"  said  Lina  with  a  nod.  As 
Eric  was  silent,  she  continued : — 

**  He  can  tell  you,  but  he  is  awfully  re- 
served and  profounds  Don^t  let  him  have 
any  peace,  Manna,  until  he  has  told  you. 
Herr  Captain,  if  you  don't  tell  at  once,  then 
I'll  teU." 

**  I  have  that  confidence  in  your  sense  of 
propriety,"  said  Eric  very  seriously,  **  that  I 
do  not  believe  you  would  wantonly  turn  a 
joke  into  sober  earnest." 

Lina's  whole  mien  changed,  and  she  said : 

**  Ah,  Manna,  he  is  so  awfully  learned! 
My  father  says  so  too,  and  he  sees  people 
through  and  through.  Don't  you  sometimes 
feel  afraid  of  him  ?  " 

Without  making  any  reply.  Manna  took 
Lina's  arm  and  went  with  her  through  the 
^rden,  Lina  chatting,  joking,  and  singing 
incessantly,  like  a  nightingale*in  the  shrub- 
bery. 

Afler  Manna  had  gone  to  her  room,  it 
seemed  to  her  there  that  the  pictures  on  the 
wall  looked  at  her  and  asked :  Who  can  this 
beP  She  shut  out  the  dumb  pictures,  by 
closing  her  eyes,  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees,  and  a  voice  within  her  seemed  to  say : 
It  must  be  thus ;  thou  art  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  world,  and  all  the  vain 
delights  of  life,  in  order  to  gain  the  victory 
over  them.  Yet  she  felt  down-hearted,  for 
in  the  midst  of  her  contrite  prayer  she 
seemed  to  hear  the  lively  waltzes  sounding 
in  her  ears,  and  she  heard  a  burst  of  laugh- 
ter. Could  it  have  been  she  herself  who 
had  so  laughed  P 

The  next  day  she  had  to  enter  into  fresh 
gaieties. 

In  the  afternoon  they  drove  to  the  castle, 
and  there  the  Architect  contrived  a  n^w  de- 
light. He  was  a  genuine  priest  of  the  May- 
bowl,  and  with  a  sort  of  solemnity  he  mixed 
the  various  ingredients  of  the  fragrant  bev- 
era^.  The  whole  company  sat  upon  a 
projecting  wall  of  the  castle,  and  looked  out 
upon  the  broadly-extending  landscape,  while 


Lina,  in  her  exuberant  joy ousness,  sang  and 
caroled  without  intermission.  She  sang  in 
the  open  air,  as  a  general  thing,  better  than 
in  a  room ;  and  she  had  a  good  accompani- 
ment, for  she  sang  a  duett  with  the  Archi- 
tect. 

Eric  was  again  asked  to  sing,  and  again 
he  declined. 

Lina  induced  Manna  to  drink  a  whole 
glass  of  May- wine,  and  said,  in  joke,  that  if 
she  could  only  get  Manna  once  a  little  in- 
toxicilted,  the  old  Manna,  or,  more  properly, 
the  young  Manna,  would  again  show  herself. 
She  seemed  ready  to  make  her  appearance, 
but  Manna  had  strength  enough  to  hold  her^ 
self  in  restraint,  though  she  laughed  to-day 
at  Lina^s  most  trifling  jokes. 
*  Roland  nodded  to  Eric,  but  he  whispered 
to  him  that  he  must  not  call  attention  to 
Manna's  cheerfulness,  as  that  would  put  aa 
end  to  it. 

Wreaths  were  woven,  and  Lina  recalled 
the  time  when  Eric  first  came  to  Wolfsgar- 
ten ;  with  wreaths  on  their  heads  they  all 
drove  from  the  castle  back  to  the  villa. 

At  the  lost  declivity.  Manna  bounded 
lightly  down  the  hill  and  Lina  afler  her ;  at 
the  foot  the  latter  embraced  her  old  school- 
mate, saying  to  her :  — 

**  You  are  released  !  You  have  done  the 
three  best  things  in  the  world ;  you  have 
laughed,  danced,  and  drunk  —  no,  this  is 
not  the  best ;  the  best  is^yet  to  come." 

And  again  Manna  burst  into  a  ringing 
laugh. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
DEMONSTRATION  OF  RESPECT  FROM  BELOW. 

When  a  person  is  to  be  surprised  in  the 
evening  by  a  demonstration  of  respect,  what 
does  he  do  in  the  morning  P 

Sonnenkamp  must  pretend  not  to  notice 
anything,  but  nevertheless,  he  watched  the 
barometer  very  closely.  It  had  been  rain- 
ing, and  now  the  mercury  was  rising ;  it  is 
clearing  off,  and  the  proposed  demonstra- 
tion will  come  off  beautifully.  If  one  only 
knew  beforehand  the  address  which  would 
be  made  this  evening,  one  could  get  ready 
a  suitable  response.  Princes  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  receiving  beforehand  any-  ad- 
dress that  is  to  be  presented.  Sonnenkamp, 
however,  was  confident  that  the  occasion 
would  suggest  to  him  a  suitable  reply.  He 
had  never  regarded  the  honor  that  comes 
from  men ;  he  had  honored  himself,  so  far 
as  there  is  any  need  of  honor  at  all.  Should 
he  now  feel  any  concern  about  it  P  And  by 
what  was  this  respect  obtained  P 

By  money ! 

Had  he  not  a  superfluity  of  that  P  it  was 
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Yery  erident  that  their  eyes  would  not  be 
turned  upon  him. 

He  rode  out  at  the  usual  hour,  but  he 
did  not  follow  his  usual  route,  and  without 
being  aware  of  it,  he  cast  amiable  glances 
upon  all  the  people  he  met;  he  had  a  new 
accession  of  benevolent  feeling.  He  rode 
to  the  castle,  and  looked  smilingly  around, 
involuntarily  fancying  to  himself  with,  what 
delight  the  knights  formerly  returned'  home 
from  their  raids ;  they  were  strong,  fierce, 
courageous  men. 

Not  far  from  the  ruins  he  turned  aside 
into  the  wood,  for  he  saw  that  a  large  flag 
was  floating  over  the  battlements  of  the 
only  completed  tower,  and  there  were  no 
men  visible.  He  wandered  about  in  the 
wood,  leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle.  He 
himself  could  not  have  told  what  there 
passed  through  his  mind.  Here  walks  a 
man  in  the  wood,  silent,  alone,  lost  in 
thought,  and  this  evening  hun^^ds  and 
hundreds  of  men  will  honor  him  with  cheers. 

The  Major  lay  in  wait  for  him  as  he  was 
returning,  and  insisted  upon  his  going  home 
with  him.  The  Major  had  the  air  of  a 
groomsman,  who  has  made  every  prcpara^ 
tion  for  the  wedding,  and  now,  conndent 
that  all  the  requisite  arrangements  have 
been  made,  retires  with  the  bridegroom  into 
the  quiet  apartment  until  he  shaU  be  sum- 
moned b^  the  full  band. 

The  dinner  to-day  was  not  so  well  served 
as  usual,  but  Sonncnkamp  took  no  notice  of 
it,  not  wanting  to  show  that  he  knew  of  the 
preparations  for  the  evening  celebration. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  present  the 
neighbouring  families  of  the  Cabinetsrath, 
the  Justice  and  his  wife,  the  Doctor,  and 
the  Major,  who  had  absented  himself  for  a 
brief  period  and  now  appeared  with  all  his 
decorations.  Many  others  came  also ;  even 
the  young  widow,  the  daughter  of  Herr  von 
Codlich,  was  there,  in  her  widow's  weeds, 
having  come  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the 
summer  with  her  parents  in  the  country. 
Pranken  had  invited  the  best  society  iu  the 
vicinity,  for  he  knew  that  this  public  recog- 
nition of  his  renown  was  very  agreeable  to 
Herr  Sonnenkamp.  All  were  present,  how- 
ever, as  if  by  t^ccident,  and  Sonnenkamp 
allowed  this  tacitly  understood  lie  to  pass. 

Pranken  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  | 
beautiful  young  widow,  and  made  the  most  | 
of  his  position  as  son  of  the  house.  He  | 
was  glad,  as  he  once  caught  Manna's  glance, 
tbat  she  had  an  opportunity  of  perceiving 
what  temptations  and  charms  were  offered 
to  him ;  and  the  words  which  he  made  use  | 
of  in  introducing  Manna  to  the  young  widow ' 
«eemed    to    him  very  well   chosen.      He' 


"  You,  gracious  lady,  and  Fraulein  Son- 
nenkamp are  just  fitted  to  be  friends ;  for 
Fraulein  Sonnenkamp  has  also  a  maturity 
of  mind  far  beyond  her  years." 

The  young  widow  was  very  gracious  to 
Manna,  and  Pranken  left  them  by  them- 
selves, for  he  had  a  great  deal  to  attend  to 
as  son  of  the  house. 

He  had  given  orders  to  the  cook  to  have 
in  readiness  an  ample  provision  of  roast 
meats  and  common  wines,  and  he  had 
looked  out  also  for  the  cigars.  Sonnenkamp 
knew  everything  that  was  going  on,  but 
pretended  to  see  and  hear  nothing. 

When  evening  came,  Pranken,  in  presence 
of  all,  requested* the  father  —  such  was  the 
word  he  made  use  of  emphatically  —  to  re- 
main in  his  room  until  he  shoiild  be  sent 
for.  Very  modestly,  bashfully,  and  indul- 
gently, Sonnenkamp  betook  himself  to  his 
room. 

Long  tables  were  now  set  in  the  court- 
yard, and  food  and  drink  were  spread  upon 
them,  for  the  boats  fastened  together  and 
gondolas  were  already  coming  down  from 
the  upper  Rhine,  and  music  was  heard  in 
the  distance.  The  boats  arranged  them- 
selves in  front  of  the  villa. 

When  it  was  dark,  torches  and  parti-col- 
ored lamps,  like  a  garland  of  fire,  were 
hung  upon  the  vessels. 

Sonnenkamp  was  alone  in  his  room,  and 
he.  was  continually  trying  to  imagine  what 
sort  of  an  address  woulu  be  made  to  him, 
and  he  repeated  half  aloud  to  himself  his 
reply. 

Approaching  footsteps  were  now  heard, 
and  the  Major  and  the  Justice  made  their 
appearance.  The  Major  laid  that  they 
would  bear  him  company  for  a  while,  and 
the  Justice  added  that  it  must  certainly 
touch  him  very  deeply,  for  he  would  be 
obliged  to  bo  an  actual  witness  of  the  grati- 
tude which  the  hearts  of  so  many  people, 
struggling  for  the  means  of  living,  felt 
towards  him.  Sonnenkamp  expressed  his 
thanks,  and  smoked  away  nuietly,  holding 
his  cigar  very  tenderly,  as  if  he  felt  bashful 
even  in  its  presence. 

He  begged  his  friends  to  excuse  him  for 
not  being  able  to  entertain  them ;  that  he 
had  lived  so  many  years  abroad,  and  now 
it  almost  overwhelmed  him  to  have  found  a 
home  in  so  many  staunch  hearts ;  and  he 
did  not  deserve  it,  for  he  had  given  nothing 
but  a  little  wretched  money.  The  Justice 
wanted  to-  make  a  reply,  but  the  Major 
nodded  to  him  to  omit  it.  In  such  mo- 
ments, he  whispered'  to  him,  a  man  must 
be  expected  to  make  some  extravagant 
speeches,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  listen  quietly 
to  what  he  says ;  and  besides,  he  saw  that 
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Sonnenkamp  was  conning  oyer  tbe  speech 
which  he  was  soon  to  get  off. 

Several  heavy  footsteps  were  now  heard, 
and  Pranken  said,  opening  the  door,  — 

•*  This  way,  ray  men." 

A  deputation  of  boatmen  entered,  headed 
by  Sevenpiper,  and  he  begged  Sonnenkamp 
to  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  them  to  present  to 
him  a  tribute  of  their  grateful  respect. 
With  eyes  cast  down,  and  as  if  weighed 
down  by  the  burden  of  honor  heaped  upon 
him,  amidst  the  boatmen  dressed  in  their 
light-colored  clothes,  Sonnenkamp  went 
down  the  steps  into  the  park. 

Here  a  beautiful  scene  presented  itself  to 
his  view.  The  boatmen  were  standing  in 
tbe  boats  illuminated  by  differently  colored 
lights,  and  singing  in  chorus  a  song  which 
sounded  on  the  distant  air.  Sonnenkamp 
stood  there  with  folded  hands,  looking 
straight  before  him ;  and  then  he  separated 
his  hands,  and  rubbed  the  ring  on  the 
thumb  of  his  right  hand,  which  pained  him. 
The  song  ended,  and  a  cheer  was  called  for 
in  honor  of  the  great  benefactor.  The 
cannons  roared,  and  the  reports  were 
echoed  and  re-echoed  from  the  mountains, 
so  that  it  was  proclaimed  through  the  land 
as  with  a  Toice  of  thunder  up  the  river  and 
down. 

Sonnenkamp  returned  his  thanks  in  a^ 
brief  but  hearty  speech ;  Roland  stood  at 
his  right  hand  and  Manna  at  hb  lefl.     He 

E laced  his  right  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of 
is  son,  by  this  means  hiding  the  thumb, 
and  with  the  other  hand  he  took  Manuals ; 
he  concluded  with  the  request  that  the  good 
neighbors  woujd  be  pleased  to  extend  their 
kindness  also  to  his  children. 

A  lad,  who  was  standing  at  the  helm, 
wearing  the  clothes  which  Roland  had  sent 
him  on  his  birthday,  now  called  for  a  cheer 
for  Roland ;  again  the  cannons  fired.  Ro- 
land said  to  the  Major:  I  cannot  make  a 
speech.  He  went  down,  and  got  on  board 
the  boat  and  shook  hands  with  the  men ; 
and  he  now  perceived,  for  the  first  time, 
that  Eric  was  on  the  boat.  He  sat  behind 
the  others  and  had  assisted  them  in  singing ; 
the  school-teacher,  Fassbender,  was  sitting 
with  him. 

They  all  now  came  on  shore.  The  boat- 
men, with  a  band  of  music,  marched 
through  the  park  to  the  tables  that  had 
been  spread  for  their  entertainment.  Son- 
nenkamp immediately  «gave  orders,  and  in 
a  sharp  tone,  that  the  chairs  should  be  re- 
movea. 

*•  It  isn't  necessary  for  them  to  sit  down," 
said  he  to  Pranken ;  **  I  had  imagined  you 
would  have  thought  of  that.  Have  them'out 
of  the  way  soon.    You  can't  trust  these 


common  people,  they  soon  get  out  of  order. 
Let  the  wine  be  taken  on  board  the  boats, 
and  there  they  may  get  as  crazy  as  thej 
please." 

At  the  first  glass  Sevenpiper  proposed  . 
the  health  of  Frau  Sonnenkamp,  and  Son- 
nenkamp returned  thanks  in  her  behalf 
from  the  outside  steps,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  his  wife,  on  account  of  illness, 
could  hot  be  present.  He  begged  them  to 
be  as  quiet  as  possible,  for  she  was  very 
sensitive.  A  damper  was  thus  put  upon 
the  merriment,  and  Eric  led  the  men  back 
to  tbe  boats.  They  took  their  departure, 
the  cannons  roared,  the  music  struck  op, 
and  then  all  was  a^ain  still  at  the  villa. 

They  sat  in  a  friendly  circle  in  the  grand 
saloon,  and  Sonnenkamp  looked  more  used 
up  than  he  had  ever  been  before ;  his  feat- 
ures lighted  up,  however,  when  the  Major, 
who  had  a  happy  thought,  said,  ^- 

**  This  tnust  all  be  reported  by  a  good 
hand  in  the  newspaper!  You,  Comnule,'* 
turning  to  Eric,  **  you  will  certainly  do  it 
up  finely.    Not  a  word ;  you  must." 

Eric  explained  that  he  had  no  intentioii 
of  refusing ;  he  had  only  wanted  to  do  of  his 
own  accord  what  the  Major  had  suggested. 
The  Major  gaVe  him  a  violent  grip  of  the 
hand,  and  did  not  drop  it  until  Eric  said,  — 

*'  If  you  squeeze  my  hand  any  longer,  I 
shall  not  be  aole  to  write  to-morrow." 

The  Major  went  to  Eric's  mother,  and 
commended  him  for  having  sung  with  tbe 
people;  he  only  regretted  that  Frauleia 
Milch  had  not  been  a  spectator  of  the  beau- 
tiful celebration,  but  she  was  stiff-necked  ia 
regard  to  everything  connected  with  tbe 
Sonnenkamp  house.  He  could  not  imagine 
why  it  was ;  she  was  in  every  other  respect 
so  kind  towards  everybody. 

The  Professorin  knew  why  Franlein  Mildi 
stayed  away,  and  it  gave  her  a  severe 
twinge,  that  she  herself  had  to  be  present, 
and  that  her  son  was  to  proclaim  the  fame 
of  this  man,  who,  in  all  that  he  did,  had  ao 
entirely  different  end  in  view  from  what 
Eric  imagined.  She  looked  at  the  man,  at 
his  children,  and  at  the  whole  company,  and 
could  not  help  thinking  how  it  would  be,  if, 
instead  of  these  salut-es  of  cannon  in  bis 
honor  that  now  echoed  in  the  ni^t,  a 
wholly  different  report  should  be  heard  over 
mountain  and  valley. 

The  company  at  last  departed.  Roland 
and  Eric  accompanied  the  Mother  hom«. 
Roland  was  brimful  of  joy  over  this  tribate 
of  universal  respect,  and  Eric  took  care  te 
impress  upon  him  again  how  great  a  happi- 
ness it  was,  to  be  able  so  to  make  other  peo* 
pie  happy.  Roland  spoke  of  the  intentioii 
of  his  liuber  to  set  out  walnut  trees  tbroogb* 
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oat  the  wbole  region,  and  complained  that 
he  himself  seemed  to  be  like  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  who  found  fault  with  bis  father, 
Philip,  for  leavinof  nothing  for  him  to  do. 
The  Mother  and  £ric  rejoiced  at  this  awak- 
ened zeal  of  the  youth,  and  when  he  took 
leave,  the  Mother  shed  tears  as  she  kissed 
him. 

*•  What  was  the  matter  with  your  mother, 
that  slie  was  so  sad  all  the  evening  ?  *^  said 
Roland,  as  they  were  returning  home. 

*•  She  has  lost  the  key-note  of  joy,"  re- 
plied Eric. 

That  very  night  he  wrote  a  spirited  ac- 
count of  the  benevolent  Institution,  and  the 
cheerful  festivities,  and  sent  it  to  Professor 
Crutius  at  the  capital.  The  next  day  but 
one,  the  journal  came  to  the  villa.  Sonnen- 
kamp  thanked  Eric  for  his  well- written  com- 
manication,  and  Roland  beg^^ed,  — 

**  Give  me  the  paper;  I  wdl  keep  it  for  a 
perpetual  remembrance.  I  am  so  glad  that 
I  am  goinir  to  bo  a  soldier.  If  I  .win  bat- 
tles, it  will  be  published  in  the  papers,  and 
the  scholars  will  be  obliged  to  hear  of  my 
name,  and  of  my  deeds,  just  like  those  of 
Miltiades,  and  Washington,  and  Napoleon. ^^ 

There  was  another-  communication  pub- 
lished in  the  official  gazette,  and  Pranken 
did  not  deny  that  he  was  the  author  of  it. 
What  Eric  had  written  was  every  way  fine, 
but  this  communication  came  to  the  eyes  of 
the  Prince,  and  so  was  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance, and  soon  showed  its  results. 

CHAPTER  X. 
THE  VICTORIA  REQIA  IN  BLOOM. 

The  Cabinetsmthin  proved  herself  to  be 
eratoful  and  well  informed ;  she  showed  to 
Sonnenkamp  a  letter  from  her  husband,  in 
whidi  he  stated  that  the  Prince  had  read 
with  great  satisfaction  the  account  of  the 
Institution  and  the  popular  celebration. 
Bat  a  much  more  important  point  was,  that 
the  Prince  expressed  the  intention  of  paying 
a  visit  in  person  to  the  famous  green-nouses 
and  fruit-plantations  of  Sonnenkamp.  This 
must  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  but  it  was 
very  proper  that  Sonnenkamp  should  be  in- 
formed of  it.  He  sent  back  the  request 
that  the  visit  of  the  Prince  should  be  an- 
nounced by  a  telegram. 

He  seemed  to  himself  now  a  prisoner  in 
hi$  own  domains.  He  had  had  no  idea  of 
leaving  the  villa  until  it  was  time  for  him  to 
set  out  for  the  Baths,  but  now  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  might  be  called  suddenly  away, 
and  the  Prince  would  be  sure  to  come  dur- 
ing his  absence. 

He  save  precise  orders,  and  promised  a 
fpeciaT  remuneration  for  the  speediest  for- 


warding of  any  telegram  from  the  capital ; 
but  dav  afler  day  passed,  and  none  came. 
Everything  had  resumed  its  quiet  routine, 
but  Sonnenkamp  was  constantly  in  a  state 
of  feverish  excitement.  Pranken  wanted  to 
go  away,  but  remained  at  Sonnenkamp^s 
requeist,  who  imparted  to  him,  in  the  strict- 
est confidence,  what  distinguished  visitors 
he  was  expecting. 

Pranken  endured  very  patiently  Manuals 
aversion  to  any  decided  advances  towards 
intimacy ;  he  was  glad  to  perceive  that  she 
treated  Eric  with  special  coolness,  for  after 
those  days  of  harmless  and  merry  enjoy- 
ment, she  had  withdrawn  into  her  life  of 
strict  penitential  seclusion;  and  if  she 
chanced  to  meet  Eric,  her  countenance  at 
once  became  darkened. 

Sonnenkamp  went  through  the  park,  the 
orchard  and  the  green-houses,  and  would 
have  been  glad  to  beseech  all  the  plants  to 
be  in  a  beautiful  and  afresh  condition  when 
their  Highnesses  arrived ;  and  his  old  pre- 
dilection for  grubbing  in  the  earth  with  his 
sack-like  garment  was  indulged  with  great 
circumspection. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  hot-house,  and  say- 
ing to  himself  how  very  quiet  he  would  be, 
if  the  Prince,  as  was  scarcely  to  be  doubted, 
should  bring  into  the  house  his  diploma  of 
nobility.  And  as  he  thus  sat  meditating 
with  himself,  there  was  a  strange  rustling 
in  the  air;  a  gentle,  scarcely  percepwble 
crackling  was  noticed,  and  Sonnenkamp 
cried  out,  — 

"  It  has  burst  open !  " 

The  Victoria  Kegia  had  bloomed.  He 
^aw  the  flower,  he  took  delight  in  it,  and 
yet  he  shook  his  head  in  vexation.  Why 
couldst  thou  not  wait,  and  open  at  the  very 
instant  when  the  Prince  was  standing  here? 
One  ought  to  be  able  to  compel  nature ! 
That  would  be  the  thing ! 

He  sent  a  carriage  immediately  for  the 
Cabinetsrathin,  and  she  came.  She  found 
the  whole  family,  Frau  Ceres  included,  in 
amazement  at  the  sight  of  the  wonderful 
flower;  and  she  too  was  enraptured. 

Sonnenkamp  explained  to  her  that  the 
Victoria  Regia  was  white  when  it  first 
bloomed,  and  closed  its  flower  at  night ;  that 
dumng  the  second  night  it  opened  again, 
and  was  then  of  a  rose-color.  For  four 
days  a  new  flower  appeared  each  day,  and 
the  former  flower  sank  down  under  water. 

He  took  the  Cabinetsrathin  aside;  she 
must  immediately  inform  the  Court  of  the 
event.  Now  there  was  a  special  induce- 
ment for  the  Prince  to  come. 

At  evening,  the  tidings  were  sent  that 
the  Prince  and  the  Princess  were  coming  the 
next  day ;  but  they  would  take  it  very  ill,  if 
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any  ono  should  give  it  to  be  nnderstood  that 
this  was  anything  more  than  a  mere  casual 
visit. 

Sonnenkamp  heaved  a  deep  si^h ;  if  all 
was  to  appear  accidental,  then  the  Prince 
would  not  bring  with  him  the  patent  of  a 
nobility,  for  that  re(]uired  previous  prepara- 
t  on,  many  formalitie>s,  and  sessions  of  the 
Commission  on  Orders.  But  perhaps  all 
that  was  a  matter  of  secrecy,  which  the  Cab- 
inetsrathin  was  not  allowed  to  disclose. 

The  well-posted  neighbor  did  not  con- 
sider this  probable,  and  so  Sonnenkamp^s 
pecaliar  satisfaction  in  all  this  was  utterly 
destroyed.  Then  one  must  keep  doin^  for- 
ever some  new  thing,  must  wait,  and  use 
fresh  exertions.  He  was  so  vexed,  that  he 
feared  he  should  be  uncivil  to  the  Prince. 
Ho  impressed  uoon  himself  the  necessity  of 
the  greatest  self-control  that  no  vexation 
and  impatience  should  appear. 

In  the  morning,  ader  an  almost  sleepless 
night,  Sonnenkamp  issued  directions  that 
no  one  should  leave  the  house  on  that  day, 
and  in  a  measure  commanded  Frau  Ceres 
not  to  be  sick.  He  went  to  the  Professorin 
and  begged  her  to  do  the  honors  of  the 
house,  confessing  to  her  whom  be  was  ex- 
pecting, and  saying  that  he  could  have  no 
secrets  with  her. 

The  Professorin  shuddered  all  over,  and 
her  look  said :  — 

•*  You  dare  to  tell  me  that,  when  I 
know " 

But  she  restrained  herself,  and  placed 
herself  at  the  disposal  of  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp. 

He  waited  in  the  garden  in  front  of  the 
green  cottage  until  the  Professorin  bad 
changed  her  dross ;  and  she  wore  to-day,  for 
the  first  time,  a  miniature  in  pastel  of  her 
deceased  husband.  She  accompanied  Son- 
nenkamp to  the  villa,  and  Frau  Ceres  was 
exceedingly  surprised  to  see  her  at  so  unu- 
sual an  hour. 

The  Professorin  had  obtained  permission  i 
to  inform  Frau  Ceres  of  the  expected  visit, 
and  the  lady  wished  to  deck  herself  with  all 
her  jewels.  It  was  very  hard  to  convince 
her  that  she  ought  to  be  dressed  with  great 
simplicity. 

A  telegram  from  the  CabinetsrSthin  at  the 
capital  informed  them  that  the  royal  party 
bad  set  out. 

It  was  now  a  matter  of  certainty.  Eric, 
Roland,  and  Manna  were  also  informed,  and 
Eric  wished  to  remain  in  his  room.  { 

**  Perhaps  you  expect  to  be  summoned  ?"  | 
said  Pranken  sharply.  .  | 

**  I  expect  nothing  but  civility,  where  I 
am  not  aware  of  having  done  anything  to ! 
offend."  replied  Eric,  courteously.  | 


Pranken  tossed  his  head  slightly ;  he  had, 
in  fact,  fully  made  up  his  mind :  This  peraon 
must  be  off;  the  man  is  becoming  a  nui- 
sance ;  but  this  tutor^s  family  have  nestled 
themselves  in  here,  like  caterpillars  in  a 
bee-hive,  and  there^s  nothing  to  be  doDO 
but  smoke  them  out. 

Pranken  was  the  only  one  who  was  com- 
posed and  self-possessed ;  he  was  the  cham- 
berlain and  the  Baron  von  Pranken,  and  all 
the  rest  were  nothing  but  wretched  under- 
lings. 

Manna  especially  was  restless;  and  to- 
day, for  the  first  time,  she  was  confidential 
towards  Pranken. 

She  expressed  her  satisfaction  that  the 
whole  household  had  such  a  noble  support  to 
lean  upon. 

Pranken  was  freshly  inspirited  by  these 
words. 

**  You  will  like  being  at  Court,"  he  said 
to  Manna. 

And  Sonnenkamp,  who  was  standing  not 
far  off,  added  immediately :  — 

**  Yes,  my  child,  you  will  receive  delight 
and  honor  at  the  side  of  the  most  honored 
and  most  beloved  nobleman.^* 

Manna  cast  down  her  eyes.  Then  Ro- 
land came  up,  dressed  completely  in 
white. 

**Just  see  how  handsome  he  is,^*  said 
Manna  to  Pranken. 

Roland  was  full  of  confidence,  and  ex- 
horted Manna  not  to  be  so  timid:  their 
royal  Highnesses  were  very  gracious,  and 
after  the  first  words,  one  had  the  feeling 
that  he  was  with  his  own  comrades. 

Lootz  was  stationed  on  the  flat  roof  of 
the  house  to  look  out,  and  now  he  came 
hurriedly  down,  exclaiming :  — 

•*  They  are  coming !  " 

They  separated  as  if  no  one^  was  ex- 
pected. 

Two  carriages  drove  into  the  courtyard. 
Sonnenkamp  hastened  down  the  outside 
steps,  but  stumbled  on  the  lowest  one,  and 
had  to  hold  on  by  the  railing. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 

A  black  face ! 

Where  does  this  come  from  P 

'•Come!  Come!"  cried  Pranken,  who 
was  hurrying  after  him.  **  Their  royal  High- 
nesses are  already  getting  up." 

He  reached  the  carriage  at  just  the  right 
moment,  and  had  the  honor  of  being  able 
to  take  the  hand  of  the  Prince  as  ho  was 
getting  out  of  the  carriage.  The  Princess 
got  out  at  the  other  side,  with  Pranken's 
assistance,  and  expressed  in  gracious  words 
how  much  satisfaction  she  took  in  being  able 
for  once  to  see  the '  place,  and  the  man  in 
his  own  house,  whence  proceeded  so  much 
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that  was  excellent  and  beneficent  to  the 
people. 

The  Princess,  who  cherished  a  special 
ceal  for  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
land,  considered  herself  bound  to  express 
her  thanks  for  Sonnenkamp^s  generous  ex- 
penditures. She  would  have  preferred  that 
he  should  have  devoted  his  munificent  out- 
law's to  institutions  already  established  by 
her,  instead  of  founding  new  ones.  It  was 
a  decide(]^versight  of  Pranken^s  not  to 
have  tdken  that  into  consideration. 

There  was  a  slight  tone  of  dissatisfaction 
in  the  remark  of  the  Princess,  that  ^he  was 
always,  glad  when  new  institutions  were 
foanded. 

Frau  Ceres  had  approached,  accompanied 
by  Manna. 

The  Princess  addressed  a  few  words  to 
Frau  Ceres,  and  then  said  to  Manna  that 
she  looked  wholly  different  from  her  brother, 
except  that  her  eyes  were  like  his. 
"  But  where  is  Roland  ?  " 
He  was  now  seen  coming  down  the  steps ; 
he  was  urgently  requestins  Eric  to  go  with 
him,  while  Eric  and  the  Mother  bade  him 
go  alone. 

He  obeyed,  and  was  welcomed  by  their 
royal  Highnesses  in  a  very  cordial  manner. 
The  Prince  went  towards  the  house, 
where  the  Professorin  was  standing  on  the 
steps  with  Eric ;  he  went  up  to  ner  with 
quick  step,  holding  out  both  hands,  and 
saying  how  glad  he  was  to  see  her  again ; 
then,  pointing  to  the  miniature,  he  added 
that  be  cherished  a  most  grateful  remem- 
brance of  it^  subject,  and  wore  his  image 
not  on  but  in  his  breast.  Eric  seemed  to 
be  hardly  noticed,  till  a  glance  from  his 
mother  said,  **  Speak  to  my  soo,^^and  the 
Prince  turned  to  him  with  the  words :  — 

•*  1  hope,  dear  Dournay,  that  you  have  a 
better  pupil  than  your  excellent  father  had 
in  nte.^ 

Eric  found  nothing  to  say  in  reply,  but 
bowed  .in  silence,  rranken  approached, 
and  asked:  — 

*•  Will  your  Highness  see  the  Park  and 
the  Victoria  Regia  in  bloom  first,  or  the 
bouse  ?  " 
.   •*  Ask  the  Princess,''  was  the  answer. 

Pranken  moved  with  great  deference 
towards  the  other  group,  catching  Manna's 
bright  glance,  which  followed  him  every- 
where .  Where  was  Eric  now  ?  There  stood 
the  poor  fellow,  and  it  was  laughable  to 
think  of  his  daring  to  aspire  to  an  equality 
with  a  Pranken. 

The  Princess  said  that,  after  her  drive, 

she  would  prefer  to  go  into  the  house  first. 

They  repaired  to  the  balcony  room,  where 

a  breakfast  stood  ready,  and  Sonnenkamp 


had  the  audacity  to  beg  their  Highnesses  to 
accept  with  favor  such  a  simple  and  extem- 
pore repast  as  a  commoner  could  offer  them. 

Frau  Ceres  was  favored  with  a  seat  at  the 
Prince's  right  hand,  and  the  Professorin  was 
seated  at  his  left ;  the  Princess  sat  between 
Sonnenkamp  and  Roland. 

Eric  was  fortunate  enough  to  find,  among 
the  gentlemen  in  attendance,  a  former  com- 
rade to  converse  with. 

**  You  must  enter  the  military  school 
soon,"  said  the  Prince,  addressing  Roland. 

Sonnenkamp  looked  fixedly  at  him;  the 
Prince  knew  very  well  when  Roland  was  to 
enter,  and  every  moment  Sonnenkamp  ex- 
pected to  see  a  sign  j^ven  to  one  of  the 
chamberhiins  to  hand  him  his  patent  of  no- 
bility, but  it  did  not  come..  The  Prince 
talked  very  earnestly  with  the  Professorin, 
expressing  his  regret  that  a  lady  of  such 
rare  spiritual  and  mental  endowments  should 
have  withdrawn  from  Court. 

They  soon  rose  from  the  table,  and  Son- 
nenkamp was  made  happy  by  the  Prince's 
praise  of  his  green-house  and  nark,  and  his 
skilful  fruit  culture.  Suddenly,  in  the  or- 
chard, the  Prince  asked  the  Professorin :  ~~ 

**  Where  is  your  sister-in-law,  the  beau- 
tiful Claudine  P  " 

'*  She  is  close  by ;  she  lives  with  me  in  the 
house  in  which  Herr  Sonnenkamp  has  es- 
tablished us.-' 

**  We  will  call  upon  her,"  said  the  Prince, 
abruptly ;  and  they  went  through  the  new 
gate,  across  the  meadows,  to  the  green  cot- 
taffe. 

The  Aunt  was  very  much  surprised,  but 
retained  her  quiet  self-possession.  The 
Prince  told  her  that  he  could  never  think 
of  harp-playing  without  at  the  same  time 
thinking  of  Fi^ulein  Claudine ;  one  of  the 
pleasantest  recollections  of  his  youth  was 
of  seeing  and  hearing  her,  as  she  sat  with 
her  lon^  curls,  on  a  tabouret  in  his  mother's* 
room ;  it  was  the  prettiest  bit  of  romance 
among  his  childish  memories.  Then  again 
be  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  sister  of 
his  teacher,  and  extolled  Herr  Sonnenkamp's 

food  fortune  in  having  two  such  noble  la- 
ies  as  neighbors. 

The  Prince  sincerely  desired  to  make 
people  happ3r>  and  he  believed  that  he  could 
do  so  with  his  porcelain  flowers  of  speech ; 
he  was  perfectly  convinced  that  from  this 
day  forth  Aunt  Claudine  would  feel  an  un 
examplcd  satisfaction  and  happiness. 

He  remained  a  long  time  at  the  cottage, 
and  gave  orders  that  the  carriages  should 
follow  him,  that  they  might  start  from  there 
on  their  return. 

Eric,  who  had  not  been  asked  to  join  the 
party,  remained  behind  at  the  villa,  and 
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talked  with  a  tall  coal-black  negro,  named 
Adams. 

The  negro,  who  wore  a  fantastic  livery, 
soon  became  confidential,  and  said  that  be 
had  been  a  member  of  a  circus  company, 
and  was  much  applauded  for  his  bold  leaps, 
and  his  extraordinary  strength ;  the  brother 
of  the  Prince,  when  travelling  in  America, 
had  bought  his  freedom,  and  he  was  now  the 
'  Prince's  favorite  footman.  His  only  trouble 
was  that  his  wife,  a  white  woman  who  had 
loved  him  dearly,  and  his  child  were  dead, 
and  he  should  never  get  another  wife. 

Eric  had  never  before  spoken  to  a  man 
who  had  been  a  slave,  and  he  could  not  help 
saying  how  much  it  moved  him  to  do  so. 

While  Eric  was  talking  with  the  negro, 
be  little  thought  that  he  was  being  talked 
of  in  the  green  cottage ;  his  aCUnt  resolutely 
turned  the  conversation  upon  him,  and  told 
the  Prince  what  a  man  ho  had  become.  As 
the  guests  were  about  to  enter  their  carriage, 
the  Prince  said,  in  quite  a  loud  voice,  to 
the  Professorin :  — 

**  Where  is  your  son  ?  Tell  him  that  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  prove  to  him  how 
well  I  remember  our  boyish  companionship.^^ 

The  Princess'  party  drove  o4f.  The  tall 
negro,  who  was  sitting  behind  the  carriage, 
gazed  back  for  a  long  time.  Sonnenkamp 
was  much  out  of  temper,  and'  said  to  Pran- 
ken  that  this  visit  from  the  Prince  had  taken 
an  incomprehensible  turn,  which  he  could 
not  understand;  he  was  unused  to  such 
things.  It  was  clear  that  it  had  left  him  in 
most  decided  ill-humor. 

When  they  returntid  to  the  villa,  Manna 
went  to  Eric  and  said, — 

"  The  Prince  left  a  special  message  for 
you  with  your  mother,  and  you  are  to  re- 
member tnat  3'ou  were  his  comrade  in  boy- 
hood." 

Eric  answered  with  frank  cordiality : — 

'^The  only  gratifying  circumstance  about 
the  Prince's  gracious  message,  Fraulein 
Manna,  is,  that  you  bring  it  to  me." 

All  looked  surprised  at  this  friendly  dia- 
logue between  Eric  and  Manna.  Pranken 
ground  his  teeth,  and  clenched  his  fists  at 
the  ready  audacity  of  the  tutor. 

**  Where  have  you  been?"  asked  Son- 
nenkamp, in  a  tone  of  reproof. , 

**I  have  been  talking  with  the  Prince's 
servant." 

Sonnenkamp  gave  him  a  peculiar  look, 
and  then  went  to  his  green-house. 

Pranken  announced  that  he  mast  now 
take  his  departure ;  he  evidently  expected 
Manna  to  raise  some  opposition,  but  she 
said  nothing.  So  he  rode  off,  leaving  a 
strange  feelmg  of  disturbance  behind  nim 
at  the  villa. 


CHAPTER  n. 
DEMONSTRATION  OF  RESPECT  FROM  ABOYS. 

A  FLASH  of  lightning  in  the  night-sky 
makes  us  fully  conscious  of  the  darkness, 
and  our  eyes  are  blinded. .  So  it  was  after 
the  departure  of  the  Prince  and  Princess ; 
every  one  sought  to  avoid  the  eye  of  an- 
other, every  one  went  his  own  way,  but  no 
one  spoke  out  his  vexation  and  i^sappoint- 
ment  more  frankly  than  the  valS  Jo:iepb, 
and  the  steward  agreed  with  him ;  the  latter 
could  not  say  much,  because  his  mouth  was 
full  of  "the  delicacies  which  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  table,  but  he  nodded  'silent- 
ly, and  became  very  red  in  the  face.  Jo- 
seph said ; — 

*•  Not  to  leave  a  single  gratuity  behind 
them !  What  is  there  lefl  of  the  whole 
show  P  Nothing ;  and  at  Court  there  isn't  a 
table  better  laid  and  served,  or  more  hand- 
somely provided.  They  ought  to  be  as- 
hamed of  themselves  I  Not  to  leave  a  sin- 
gle penny  for  the  servants  !  " 

Such  was  the  fact. 

No  one,  except  Aunt  Claudine,  of  whom 
nobody  had  thought,  could  find  any  good 
reason  for  satisfaction. 

Sonnenkamp  pondered  and  speculated 
how  he  could  liave  brought  about  the  change 
in  the  Prince's  gracious  mood.  His  inmost 
soul  rebelled  against  bein^  so  dependent 
on  the  whim  or  the  glance  of  another  — 
he,  the  man  who  had  ruled  so  absolutely 
over  all  that  came  in  his  way.  He  torment- 
ed himself  till  his  head  burned,  to  think 
over  the  whole  course  of  the  visit,  and  at 
last  he  thought  he  had  found  out  the  trouble ; 
it  was  only  a  hitch  at  a  glove  which  had 
shown  it,  but  that  was  doubtless  the  sign  of 
annoyance.  He  had  told  the  Princ*e  how 
delighted  he  should  be  to  drink  new  health 
from  the  same  spring  as  his  gracious  high- 
ness, and,  when  the  Prince  looked  at  him 
incj|uiringly,  he  had  added  tliat  he  also  waa 
gomg  to  Carlsbad,  where  he  should  have 
the  happiness  of  beholding  his  Prince's  face 
every  day.  Yes,  that  was  it ;  the  Prince 
had  cast  a  hasty  glance  of  astonishment 
upon  him,  and  given  his  glove  a  twitch. 

Sonnenkamp  acknowledged  tQ  himself 
that  he  had  made  a  decided  blunder  in  not 
using  more  reserve;  for  nothing  of  the 
Prince's  journey  to  the  Baths  was  yet  offi- 
cially announced,  and  his  mentioning  it  had 
been  premature,  and  showed  some  private 
source  of  information.  He  was  more  vexed 
at  the  caution  and  self-restraint  that  one 
was  compelled  to  observe,  than  at  his  owq 
want  of  tact.  Could  not  the  Prince  have 
taken  it  pleasanUy  ?    Had  not  a  good,  and» 
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as  be  Bimself  thought,  a  most  graceful  turn 
been  given  to  his  allusion  ? 

The  thoughts  of  the  self-tormentor  went 
further,  and  new  tokens  appeared.  Had  not 
the  Prince  said  to  Aunt  Claudine : — 

'*  Everything  seems  so  thoroughly  pleas- 
ant here;  here  1  find  nothing  disturbed 
from  its  usual  course.'' 

The  Prince  was  evidently  offended  that 
any  secret  preparations  had  been  made  for 
his  reception ;  it  probably  seemed  to  him  that 
he  was  surrounded  by  spies. 

And  now  Sonnenkamp's  wrath  broke  out 
anew,  not  against  himself,  but  against  the 
Prince,  who  ought  to  remember  how  long  he 
had  lived  in  a  foreign  land ;  and  the  rro- 
fessorin  ought  to  have  managed  matters 
■better,  for  she  had  been  a  lady-in-waiting 
at  Court ;  and  Pranken  ought  to  have  man- 
a;?ed  better,  too,  for  was  he  not  a  chamber- 
lain ?  ' 

Sonnenkamp  fumed  with  rage  over  the 
whole  business,  and  now,  for  the  first  time, 
it  struck  him  how  strange  it  was  that  these 
people  should  treat  all  this  humbug  of  rank 
so  seriously ;  they  knew  that  it  was  hum- 
bug, but  its  very  existence  depended  on 
their  vying  with  each  other  to  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  entertaining  religious  vener- 
ation for  the  humbug. 

For  a  little  while  Sonnenkamp  thought 
of  giving  up  the  whole  scheme.  Why 
should  he  be  ennobled ;  why  should  he  enter 
the  Court  circle,  and  put  himself  under  a 
lasting  obligation  ?  He  was  proud  of  pos- 
sessing an  independent  nature,  and  now 
was  he  to  allow  nimself  to  be  put  in  uni- 
fbrm,  and  to  measure  every  step,  every 
movement,  and  every  word,  according  to 
the  court  etiquette  ?  He  would  rather  re- 
main as  he  was,  proud  of  his  own  position, 
and  show  openly  the  contempt  which  he 
felt  for  the  whole  body  of  nobles. 

Then  he  felt  with  pam  that  he  had  already 
gone  too  far ;  a  retreat  would  be  a  mere  dis- 
grace. And  how  long  he  had  consoled  Frau 
Ceres  with  this  hope,  how  far  he  was  bound 
for  Pranken's  sake,  and,  more  than  all,  for 
Roland's!  What  was  to  become  of  the 
latter,  if  he  was  not  raised  to  the  nobility  ? 
Were  Roland  and  his  descendants  to  be 
impoverished  a^inP  No,  rank  must  be 
won.  On  the  boldly  earned  property  an 
entail  should  be  laid,  so  that  generation 
after  generation  of  his  descendants  should 
never  be  stripped  of  rank  and  wealth ;  the 
TiUa  and  the  castle  should  remain  an  in- 
alienable possession  in  the  family. 

Something  of  his  own  past  life  rose  in 
Sonnenkamp's  memory,  and  he  said  to  him- 
telf  aloud,  — 

"  You  owe  it  to  your  child  to  turn  aside 


from  him  what  has  brought  you  to  this 
pass." 

Calm  and  resolved  he  went  back  to  the 
house,  and  appeared  to  all  highly  gratified 
with  the  visit.  Indeed,  when  Joseph  told 
him  that  the  Princess'  party  had  not  left  a 
single  present  for  the  servants,  he  gave  him 
a  hanasome  sum,  saying  that  it  had  been 
entrusted  to  Pranken;  the  servants  would 
spread  the  report  far  and  wide,  that  the 
Prince  had  been  at  the  villa  and  lef^  laree 
gratuities  for  them;  this  would  rouse  the 
envy  of  the  neighbors,  and  the  envy  would 
carry  the  report  still  farther,  and  the  best 
of  it  was  that  they  would  all  be  deceived. 

Sonnenkamp  whistled  softly,  a  sure  sign 
that  he  was  particularly  cheerful  and  con- 
tented. He  devoted  himself  with  special 
attention  to  the  Aunt,  praised  her  modest3f 
and  the  Prince's  insight  in  knowing  how  to 
value  her  as  she  deserved.  It  seemed  really 
to  delight  him  to  see  people  decline  praise 
which  really  tickled  them  excessively. 

Oa  ^h^  next  evening  but  one,  when  the 
Aunt  and  Manna  went  out  upon  the  flat 
roof  to  look  at  the  stars,  they  found  an 
excellent  telescope  placed  on  a  movable 
stand.  When  they  thanked  Sonnenkamp 
for  this  surprise,  he  asked  in  return  only 
one  favor,  that  Fraulein  Dournay  would 
accompany  the  family  to  Carlsbad ;  but  she 
declined  positively,  as  the  Professorin  also 
did. 

Pranken  had  come  back ;  he  thought  it 
absurd  to  appear  offended,  and  to  do  this 
tutor  the  honor  of  looking  upon  him  as  a 
rival.  He  was  made  happy  by  the  uncon- 
strained and  cordial  greeting  he  received 
from  Manna,  who  treated  him  with  more 
familiarity  than  ever  before. 

**  I  am  glad,"  he  said  to  her,  **  that  you 
have  something  of  the  sphinx  in  you,  like 
other  women.  I  was  mistaken  in  you,  and 
am  rejoiced  that  I  was  mistaken.     What  is 

fmzzhng  and  constantly  offering  new  prob- 
ems,  keeps  life  fresh." 

Manna  did  not  understand  him,  but  she 
asked  for  no  explanation;  she  only  told 
him  with  regret  that  the  Aunt  and  the  Pro- 
fessorin were  not  going  with  them  to  Carls- 
bad. Pranken  thou^t  this  very  proper, 
and  Manna  looked  at  nim  in  surprise  wnen 
he  spoke  of  the  pretensions  of  these  Hugue- 
nots. 

"  And  Herr  Dournay,"  he  added,  **  will 
he  stay  behind  also,  declining  as  firmly  and 
decidedly  as  he  did  to  go  to  Vichy  last 
year  ?  " 

**  I  don't  know,**  answered  Manna. 
•*  Papa,"  she  called  out  to  her  father,  who 
came  up  just  then,  *•  is  Herr  Captain  Dour- 
nay going  with  us  to  the  Baths  P  " 
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••  Certainly.  He  belongs  to  the  family, 
and  understands  that  he  does ;  he  has  not 
objected  for  a  moment.** 

rranken  was  in  some  embarrassment; 
he  took  this  compliance  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  added  that  |)erhaps  Uerr 
Captain  Doumay  —  emphasizing  the  titled 
would  find  his  friend,  the  negro  Adams,  the 
Prince^  footman,  at  Carlsbad,  and  would 
be  able  to  perfect  the  intimacy  which  he 
had  begun  here.  Prankcn  hoped,  perhaps, 
to  bring  out  some  cutting  remark  about 
Eric,  but,  to  his  surprise,  neither  Sonnen- 
kamp  nor  Manna  unswered  a  word ;  he  was 
forced  to  wind  up  the  subject,  by  saying 
that  these  atheists  and  democrats  most  of 
course  disorganize  all  social  arrangements, 


and  fraternize  with  a  negro;  it  was  only 
praiseworthy  in  Hen*  Doumay  to  act  con- 
sistently with  his  principles. 

Bella  and  Clodwig  only  just  made  a  pass- 
ing call,  to  say  that  they  were  going  to 
Carlsbad  and  should  be  very  glad  to  meet 
their  friends  there. 

BelU  was  especially  animated  in  her  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  meeting 
them  constantly  for  weeks  together;  she 
promised  herself  and  her  friends  great 
enjoyment,  and  was  enough  at  her  case  to 
say  jokingly  to  Eric,  that,  if  a  charity-oon- 
cert  was  given,  at  which  she  played,  he  must 
sing. 

Eric  assented,  without  the  least  embar- 
rassment. 
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'  CHAPTER  Xn. 

THB  PRIDE  or  OUR  PLANET. 

The  season  at  Carlsbad  was  nnusaally 
briUiaot.  Seldom  had  so  many  of  the  no- 
biiitv  and  so  many  adventurers  assembled 
at  the  Baths.  To  the  second  class,  but 
perhaps  also  to  the  first,  belouged  Sonnen- 
fcamp,  who  arrived  with  a  great  retinue,  wife 
and  daughter,  son,  tutor,  gouv^mante,  and  a 
number  of  servants,  the  latter,  however, 
not  dressed  in  liveiy,  but  modestly,  in  plain 
ctticens'  clothes. 

*  The  Count,  as  well  as  Clodwig  and  Bella, 
had  been  at  the  Baths  a  week  when  Son- 
Qtnkamp's  household  arrived.  Clodwig 
took  his  young  friend,  with  some  solemnity, 
'  to  the  spring,  and  told  how  he  himself  had 
once  been  brought  there  by  the  philosopher, 
Schelling,  who  said  to  him,  — 

**  Behold !  this  spring  is  the  pride  of  our 
planet."      ^ 

.  All  conventional  distinctions  must  cease 
before  such  a  fountain  of  health  as  this, 
Clodwig  added,  for  it  says  to  us,  —  You 
must  leave  your  lofly  and  your  lowly  dwell- 
ings ;  in  my  presence,  all  are  alike  high-bom 
and  low-bom.  Clodwig  had  already  caught 
the  liberal  tone. 

On  the  very  day  of  Sonnenkamp^s  arrival, 
a  guest  was  departing  whose  modesty  was 
•  equal  to  the  consideration  in  which  he  was 
held;  it  was  Weidmann.  Eric  met  him 
just  as  he  was  drinking  his  last  draught 
m>m  the.  spring.  The  relations  between 
the  Sovereign  and  this  President  of  the  rep- 
lesentatives,  an  unyielding  opposer  of  the 
Court  policy,  long  furpished  matter  of  con- 
TersatioD  among  the  guests ;  the  Sovereign 
bad  twice  invited  him  to  his  table,  and  ad- 
dressed him  several  times  when  they  had 
met  upon  the  morning  walk.  Statisticians 
differed  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  latter 
point,  some  maintainbg  that  these  moming 
conversations  had  taken  place  twice,  others 
that  they  had  occurred  as  oflen  as  thrice,  or 
even  four  times. 

•  Again  Eric's  meeting  with  Weidmann 
was  short  and  unsatisfactory,  and  he  disliked 
to  be  always  reiterating  his  intention  of  vis- 
itins  him. 

Clodwig  also  presented  Eric  at  once  to 
mn  old  friend  of  his,  a  well-known  banker 
\  of  liberal  education  from  the  great  business 
>  capital,  whom  he  met  every  year  at  some 
baths,  either  at  Gastein  or  Ostend,  if  not 
here,  and  with  whom,  on  such  occasions,  he 
always  spent  many  hours  of  the  day.  The 
two  men  were  both  seventy  years  old,  but 
tlie  Banker  had  all  the  restlessness  ofyouth ; 
lie  was  as  eager  for  knowledge  as  a  German 
student,  and  as  talkative  as  a  Frenchman 


in  a  railway  carriage.  Clodwig,  on  the 
other  hand,  preserved  always  a  great  repose 
of  manner,  hardly  ever  speaking  when  in 
motion,  but  always  stopping  if  he  had  any- 
thing ta  say,  or  any  reply  to  make  to  the 
remarks  of  a  friend. 

The  Banker  took  pains  to  tell  Eric,  early 
in  theii:  acauaintance,  that  he  was  a  Jew. 

Owing,  doubtless,  to  the  warm  commen- 
dations that  Clodwiff  had  bestowed  upon  his 
young  friend,  the  old  man  took  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  of  beinc  in  his  com- 
pany, a  complaisance  which  Eric  did  not 
reciprocate,  he  not  being  accustomed  to 
play  the  part  of  listener  rather  than  of 
speaker,  and  feeling  moreover  jealous  of 
the  banker,  who  engrossed  so  much  of  Clod- 
wig^s  time,  when  he  had  depended*  on  en- 
joying the  Count's  society  himself  every 
day  during  their  visit  here. 

At  the  breakfast-table,  the  Prince  and 
Countess  Bella  were  as  usual  a  frequent 
subject  of  conversation ;  they  were  served 
up  with  the  favorite  dish  of  delicate  pastry. 
A  more  interesting  topic  than  even  the 
Countess's  toilette  were  the  frequent,  almost 
daily  walks,  which  the  Prince  took  in  her 
company,  apparently  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  both  parties,  as  the  Eling  was  of\en 
heard  laughing  at  her  ready  sallies.  Clod- 
wig also  could  congratulate  himself  on  hav- 
ing^received  many  marks  of  favor. 

Bella  established  a  little  court  of  her  own. 
She  breakfasted  with  a  company  of  chosen 
friends  in  the  open  air,  where  every  one 
could  see  her,  and  her  table  was  always 
adorned  with  the  choicest  flowers.  It  was 
even  said  that  the  bands  played  a  waltz  of 
her  composition. 

The  Wine-Cavalier  also  spent  a  few  days 
at  the  Baths,  and  the  painter  Potiphar,  as 
Bella  called  him,  because  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  bo  sumamed  Tailor.  This  was  the 
fourth  watering-place  that  the  Cavalier  had 
honored  this  summer  with  his  studied  ele- 
gance, his  private  album,  and  his  neat  little 
anecdotes.  His  only  object  in  coming  to 
Carlsbad  was,  as  he  often  repeated,  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  highly  esteemed  neigh- 
bors. Bella  received  him  coldly,  and  Clod- 
wig pleaded  business  as  an  excuse  for  seeing 
but  little  of  him,  so  thtt  afler  playine  a  few 
games  with  a  famous  chess-player  who  was 
among  the  visitors,  he  departed. 

The  painter  Potiphar  zealously  instracted 
Eric  in  the  private  histories  of  all  the  men 
and  women  who  were  drinking  the  waters, 
and  his  companion's  ignorance  and  innocence 
in  these  interesting  matters  were  a  marvel  to 
him. 

When  Sonnenkamp  met  Bella  and  the 
Prince  walking  together,  as  he  did  ^y^ 
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day,  Bella  nodded  ^aciously, .  and  the 
Sang  also  bowed  silently,  but  in  spite  of  the 
frequency  of  their  meeting  never  addressed 
him. 

The  Cabinetsrath  was  present  as  one  of 
the  Court,  and  with  him  and  an  experienced 
officer  of  police,  who  always  hovered  about 
the  sovereign  at  a  distance,  Soni\enkamp 
usually  took  his  morning  walk. 

Pranken,  who  had  his  own  independent 
lodging,  but  joined  himself  to  the  Sonnen- 
kamp  party,  was  soon  initiated  into  the  life 
of  the  various  groups. 

A  beautiful  Wallachian,  who  always  went 
about  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  with  a 
black  veil  upon  her  head,  and  spoke  to  no 
one,  contested  with  Sonnenkamp  the  glory 
of  beiiig  the  most  remarkable  object  of  the 
season.  It  was  said  that  the  handsome 
stranger  had  had  the  misfortune  to  discover, 
soon  afler  her  marriage,  that  her  husband 
had  another  wife. 

Manna  took  no  part  in  the  morning  gaie- 
ties at  the  spring ;  afler  holy  mass,  she  re- 
mained in  the  house,  spending  a  great  por- 
tion of  her  time  in  practising  on  the  harp, 
for  which  purpose  sne  had  chosen  a  room 
out  of  hearing  of  the  other  visitors. 

Fran  Ceres  awakened  general  excitement, 
by  being  taken  to  the  spring  every  morning 
in  a  chair  on  wheels.  In  her  lap  she  always 
held  a  little  dog,  and  in  her  hand  a  fresh 
rose. 

Pranken  was  assiduous  in  his  attention  to 
her,  and  Fraulein  Perini  never  failed  to 
walk  by  her  side.  At  noon,  Frau  Ceres 
appeared  beautifully  dressed  among  the 
promenaders . 

All  the  visitors  at  the  spring  were  aston- 
ished at  this,  and  every  morning  all  eves 
followed  her,  in  wonder  at  her  allowing 
herself  to  be  wheeled  through  the  crowd, 
though  she  was  in  perfect  health.  But  the 
lady  was  unconscious  of  the  anger  she 
excited,  and  only  rejoiced  in  what  seemed 
to  her  the  general  aamiration. 

Afler  the  first  three  days,  Eric  forbade 
his  pupil  to  go  to  the  spring  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  regulation  which  ISonnenkamp  remon- 
strated against,  feeling  a  pride  in  the 
universal  admiration  Uie  handsome  boy 
received.  But  EriJ  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  attend  to  studies  afler  hearing 
music  in  the  morning,  and  the  two  there- 
fore remained  by  themselves.  Whenever 
they  appeared  abroad,  however,  men  and 
women  alike  agreed  that  they  had  never 
seen  a  handsomer  boy,  or  a  man  of  more 
attractive  appearance. 

Pranken  often  complained  that  the  ex- 
traordinary favor  shown  him  by  the  Sover- 


eign obliged  him  oflen  to  spend  wholes  days 
away  from  his  friends. 

Sonnenkamp  could  boast  of  being  re- 
ceived into  the  most  select  society,  thanks 
to  the  influence  of  Bella.  It  was  no  mat- 
ter to  him  that  the  aristocracy  said  among 
themselves  that  a  bath-acquaintance  did 
not  necessitate  any  subsequent  relation 
with  a  man.  He  hoped,  nay,  he  was 
almost  sure,  that  during  his  stay  here  at 
Carlsbad,  the  first  step  would  be  taken 
that  should  put  him  on  an  equality  with  the 
best ;  in  the  meanwhile  he  conducted  him- 
self in  the  most  free  and  easy  manner,  as 
a  peer  among'  peers. 

Already  his  relations  to  Bella  had  as- 
sumed a  character  which  added  a  fresh 
interest  to  his  life  here.  They  had  always 
been  secretly  attracted  together,  chiefly 
by  admiration  of  a  certain  heroic  power 
which  each  saw  to  exist  in  the  other,  and 
which  each  held  to  be  the  one  i|^rk  of  dis- 
tinction from  the  masses.  This  daily  inter- 
course now  revealed  more  distinctly  to 
them  what  they  had  onlv  glimpses  of  during 
the  winter  in  the  capital. 

Both  agreed  perfectly  in  looking  upoa 
all  communities,  all  human  society,  as  noth- 
ing but  a  tacit  agreement  to  tell  lies :  no 
one  believes  his  neighbor,  no  one  honors 
his  neighbor;  all  that  is  valued  is  a  certain 
outside  show,  a  humbug,  which  must  be 
kept  up  as  long  as  it  can ;  no  one,  except  a 
few  idiots  of  teachers  or  idealists,  actually 
believes  in  the  idols  of  his  own  constructing. 

Sonnenkamp  admired  Bella  extremely, 
and  maintained  that  she  was  the  only  wo- 
man of  spirit  and  intellect  he  had  ever  met, 
a  declaration  which  both  knew  to  be  true, 
in  spite  of  their  agreeing  that  all  fair  words 
were  nothing  but  lying  conventionalities. 
Bella  knew  that  she  ^d  spirit,  and  ac- 
knowledged Sonnenkamp^s  right  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  it. 

He  repeatedly  gave  her  to  understand 
that  he  alone  appreciated  the  greatness  of 
her  nature. 

"The  man  who  should  have  a  wife  like, 
you,"  he  once  said  openly  to  her,  "and 
were  himself  a  man  — a  dominant  nature 
with  a  wife  like  you  would  establish  a 
new  throne  in  the  world.  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  have  been  allowed  to  know  & 
nature  so  bom  to  rule  as  ypurs." 

He  said  it  half  in  a  tone  of  gallantry,  but 
she  knew  he  meant  it  in  earnest,  and  she 
took  it  in  earnest,  being  full  of  contempt 
for  the  pettinesses  of  the  world,  where  hu£ 
the  people  found  pleasure  in  intrigue,  and 
the  other  half  in  what  they  call  huauuiit7'« 
which  is  really  nothing  but  s^mtimentsli^* 
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Their  mutual  salutations,  therefore,  if 
thev  only  met  and  passed,  were  significant, 
ftnd  implied  a  secret  understanding.  Their 
glance  said :  We  alone  are  strong,  and  we 
are  great  enough  to  scorn  all  trifling. 

One  beautiful  July  morning  Bella  gave 
a  great  breakfast,  to  which  the  Sonnenkamp 
family  was  invited,  and  Manna  €ame  with 
her  mother;  there  were  also  present  the 
Cabinetsriithin,  the  Adjutant-general,  be- 
sides several  others  of  the  highest  nobility; 
botL  gentlemen  and  ladies,  U'om  different 
countries. 

The  rich  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  the 
flowers  on  the  breakfast-tablo  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  guests.  Bella  presented 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  as  the  generous  and 
skilful  giver,  and,  with  great  tact,  called 
the  attention  of  the  guests  to  the  admirable 
taste  in  arranging  flowers  possessed  by 
this  famous  garden-artist,  whom  she  even 
proclaimed  the  true  high  priest  of  flowers.* 

Sonnenkamp  was  dehghted  at  the  impres- 
sion produced. 

Manna  timidly  remarked  that  her  taste 
was  offended  by  the  profusion  of  flowers 
displayed  here  on  all  occasions;  she 
thought  that  massing  them  together,  and 
tying  them  into  close  bunches,  destroyed  the 
whrne  character  of  the  flowers,  of  roses 
especially;  their  tender  nature  suffered 
fin>m  such  treatment. 

Eric  replied  that,  without  these  flowers, 
life  here  would  lose  an  important  element 
of  brilliancy  .'and  cheerfulness;  that  the 
purest  and  best  things  were  not  Safe  from 
abuse  and  exaggeration,  but  that  we  should 
not  therefore  lose  sight  of  the  beautiful 
underlying  principle. 

Pranken  observed  the  impression  which 
these,  wofds  made,  and  gave  a  more  lively 
turn  to  the  conversation,  by  saying  that  he 
too  did  not  like  bouquets ;  flowers,  birds, 
and  women  were  the  ornaments  of  hfe,  and 
should  be  dealt  tenderly  with  and  left  un- 
confined. 

Jest  and  merriment  now  reigned  su- 
preme. All  were  in  that  happy  frame  of 
mind  which  is  induced  by  the  drinking  of 
the  waters  and  the  fresh  morning  air. 
There  was  not  wanting  an  object  on  which 
to  exercise  their  wit,  in  the  person  of  a  long 
lieutenant  from  Schwarzburg-Sondershau- 
sen,  or  Schwarzhausen-Sonderburg,  as 
Bella  alwavs  called  it.  The  long  lieutenant 
had  openly  confessed  that  his  object  in 
eboiing  to  the  Baths  was  to  bless  the  daugh- 
ter of  some  rich  commoner  with  his  title. 
He  had  made  Bella  his  confidante,  and  she 
amused  herself  now  by  brinp^ing  him  into 
wJl  manner  of  ridiculous  positions. 

The  tall  lieutenant  took  it  all  in  good 


part ;  his  standing  joke  was  that  he  regret- 
ted, on  his  honor,  Koland^s  not  being  Son- 
nenkamp^s  daughter,  that  he  might  marry 
her. 

Manna  blushed,  for  this  plainly  implied 
that  she  was  considered  betrothed  to 
Pranken. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  gossip  about 
some  of  the  guests  at  the  Baths,  their  loose 
and  frivolous  lives,  all  of  which  Manna 
listened  to  with  the  rest,  secretly  thinking 
all  the  while :  It  is  well  to  know  all  the  dis- 
cord and  confusion  of  the  wicked  world 
before  leaving  it  forever. 

Eric  divined  that  some  such  thought  was 
in  her  mind,  and  said  in  a  low  tone :  — 

*'In  the  Bible  God  says  that  he  will 
spare  Sodom,  if  a  few  righteous  persons  are 
found  in  it.  And  so  it  is  now.  The  sun 
shines,  the  birds  sing,  the  flowers  bloom, 
and  the  world  is  better  than  it  seems." 

**So  you  are  a  believer  too?"  asked 
Manna  soflly* 

*•  Yes ;  but  in  a  different  way  from  yours." 

On  rising  from  table,  Clodwig,  Sonnen- 
kamp, Eric,  Roland,  and  the  Banker,  started 
on  a  long  walk  in  the  woods,  while  Bella 
kept  Manna  by  her.  Pranken  also  staid 
behind  with  the  ladies,  being  excused  to- 
day froin  attendance  on  the  Prince. 

Bella  had  succeeded  in  getting  invita- 
tions for  Sonnenkamp  and  his  faminr  to  the 
next  assembly,  at  which  only  the  nrst  no- 
bility of  Europe  were  to  be  present,  and 
began. to  talk  over  with  Manna  the  dress 
she  should  wear  on  the  occasion.  Manna 
had  begged  to  be  all<»wed  to  stay  at  home, 
but  this  was  declared  impossible,  and  she 
had  been  obliged  to  consent  to  api)ear. 

Meanwhile  the  men  were  taking  their 
walk  through  the  woods.  Eric  had  joined 
Clodwig  at  once,  and  made  him  smile  by 
saying  that  he  had  never  before  participa- 
ted in  the  gaieties  of  a  waterin<x-place,  and 
that  the  life  here  almost  bewildered  him. 
He  wondered  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  induce  men  to  go,  for  a  few  weeks  of 
every  year,  to  some  place  for  the  cure  of 
their  souls.  In  this  care  for  the  bodily 
health  was  exhibited  a  selfishness  which  the 
world  usually  took  pains  to  conceal.  Clod- 
wig had  remained  standing,  while  Eric  thus 
spoke. 

••  You  will  never  feel  quite  at  home  in 
the  world,*'  he  answered,  continuing  his 
walk. 

At  a  turn  in  the  road,  Eric  fell  back  and 
allowed  Sonnenkamp  to  go  in  front  with 
Clodwig.  There  was  something  at  once  at- 
tractive and  repulsive  to  Clodwig  in  the 
society  of  Sonnenkamp.  He  had  never 
seen  such  a  man  before,  and  was  chiefly  iro- 
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pressed  hy  the  sort  of  courage  he  possessed 
in  assunSing  no  foreign  disguise. 

Sonnenkamp  made  another  attempt  to  in- 
duce the  Count  to  use  his  influence  in  pro- 
curing him  a  title,  but  was  treated  as  he 
never  before  had  been  in  his  life,  by  receiy- 
ing  a  most  crushing  answer  couched  in 
words  of  courtesy. 

**  I  am  amazed  at  your  courage  and  for- 
bearance,^^ he  said ;  but  the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  words  was :  I  detest  your  insolence 
and  importunity. 

'*  You  are  indefatigable,  and  may  stand 
on  an  equality  with  the  rulers,^  were  the 
words,  bitt  the  meaning  was :  You  are  a 
shameless  tyrant. 

Sonnenkamp  had  experienced  many 
strange  things  in  his  life,  but  never  this 
lashing  a  man  to  madness  with  courteous 
words.  He  kept  a  smiling  countenance, 
however,  not  daring  to  show  any  sense  of 
injury,  while  Clodwig  maintained  a  calm 
superiority,  tapping  occasionally  on  his 
golden  snuff-box,  as  if  saying  to  all  the 
tickling  spirits  within :  Have  patience ;  the 
man  is  getting  a  strong  dose.  Finally  he 
opened  the  box  and  offered  Sonnenkamp  a 
pinch,  which  the  latter  accepted  with  thanlks. 

Eric  meanwhile  was  walking  with  the 
Banker.  There  was  one  point  of  common 
interest  between  them,  their  admiration  of 
Clodwig.  The  Banker  maintained  that 
scarce  any  one  but  a  man  of  rank  could  be 
so  independent  and  thoroughly  human. 

Roland  cast  a  glance  at  Eric  which 
seemed  to  say :  You  see  this  man  says  the 
same  thing. 

Eric  zealously  opposed  this  idea,  and  the 
Banker,  who  assumed  a  rather  patronizing 
tone  in  conversing  with  the  young  scholar, 
was  easily  converted,  and  broke  out  into 
enthusiastic  praise  of  Eric. 

A  great  pleasure  was  awaiting  Eric  on 
his  return  from  his  morning  walk,  in  the 
arrival  of  his  friend  and  teacher,  Professor 
Einsiedel. 

The  Doorman  of  science  felt  himself  quite 
lost  and  helpless  in  such  a  place  as  Carls- 
bad, whither  he  had  been  ordered  by  his 
fellow-professor,  the  first  physician  of  the 
University.  Eric  made  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  his  board  and  lod^mg,  and 
whatever  else  he  needed,  feeling  it  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  him  in  every  way  in  his 
power. 

While  standing  with  his  teacher,  Eric 
perceived  Sonnenkamp  in  the  distance  talk- 
ing with  Professor  Cfrutius,  who  had  just 
arrived.  Crutius  seemed  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept Sonnenkamp^s  friendly  advances,  and 
vet  could  find  no  way  of  avoiding  them. 
When    Sonnenkamp    offered    his  hand  at 


parting,  however,  he  did  not  take  it,  bat 
raised  his  hat  instead  with  a  formal  salute. 
Eric  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a  room 
for  his  teacher  in  the  same  house  with  his 
own  party. 

CHAPTER  xin. 
A  WHIRL  OF    BODY  AND  MIND. 

Bbautifullt  dressed,  with  flowers  in  her 
hair.  Manna  walked  to  and  fro  in  the  great 
drawing-room.  The  sight  of  her  uncovered 
neck  and  shoulders  in  the  long  mirror 
seemed  to  shock  her,  and  she  drew  more 
closely  about  her  the  encircling  cloud  of 
tulle.  Roland  and  Eric  entered.  Eric 
stood  motionless. 

*'  How  late  you  are !  ^  said  Manna. 

Eric  explained  that  he  had  been  intro- 
ducing his  teacher  to  the  routine  of  water- 
ing-prace  life,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
Manna  would  enjoy  the  society  of  the  deli- 
cate-minded old  man. 

"Your  teacher P^^  said  Manna,  and 
again  Eric  noticed  the  tears  in  her  voice. 
**  Introduce  me  to  him  to-morrow.  Bat 
now  make  haste,  or  you  will  be  late  to  the 
assembly.^ 

••  I  am  not  invited,"  replied  Eric. 

*'  No !  he  is  not  invited,  and  so  I  am  not 
going  either,"  cried  Roland. 

The  father  and  mother  appeared,  but 
their  persuasions  had  no  effect  upon  the 
boy.  He  would  not  even  yield  to  Eric*8 
ursent  entreaty,  but  persisted  in  remaining 
behind.  After  the  .  family  had  actually 
driven  off  to  the  Hall,  Roland  appeared  to 
regret  not  having  gone  with  them,  and  in- 
sisted on  Ericas  taking  him  to  the  gallery, 
whence  they  could  see  the  dancing. 

Pranken  was  manager  of  the  assembly, 
and  Manna  shared  the  distinction  with  him. 
Her  cheeks  glowed,  and  she  seemed  in  great 
spirits,  but  to  Roland's  vexation,  she  did 
not  once  look  up  to  the  eallery.  Manna,  in 
fact,  hardly  knew  herseS*.  In  the  midst  of 
the  gaiety,  she  said  to  Pranken :  — 

*' Did  you  know  that  Captain  Doumay^t 
teacher  mid  arrived  ?  " 

Pranken  knit  his  brows.  So  she  wa^ 
thinking  of  him  in  the  midst  of  this  gaiety ! 
He  was  silent  for  awhile,  not  knowing  what 
to  reply ;  at  last  he  said  in  a  light  tone : — 

**  Ah,  teacher !  Don^t  you  get  tired  of 
this  whole  pack  of  teachers  P  Here  we  hara 
pleasing  musip,  dancing, —  come ! " 

He  whirled  her  swiftly  among  the  cirob 
of  dancers,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  were  no 
lonffcr  upon  the  ground,  but  were  floating 
in  the  air. 

'*  Let  usgo ! "  said  Roland  to  Eric  in  tba 
gallery.    They  leil  the  hall,  and  took  by 
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mooolight  the  same  beautiful  walk  through 
the  forest  that  they  had  enjoyed  in  the 
morning. 

"Is  there  no  way  in  which  I  may  relieve 
myself  of  a  secret  that  has  been  confided  to 
me  ?  ^  asked  Etoland.  "  I  should  so  like  to 
talk  it  over  with  you!  May  1  not  tell  it 
you  ?  " 

**  No,  ^ou  must  not  under  any  circum- 
itonccs  break  your  word.  K  you  did,  you 
would  lose  all  hold  upon  yourself.^^ 

Roland  sighed ;  he  sorely  wanted  to  tell 
Eric  that  his  family  was  to  receive  a  title. 

When  they  came  out  upon  the  clearing, 
and  saw  the  town  and  the  whole  valley  ly- 
ing in  the  moonlight,  and  heard  a  few  broken 
strains  of  music  from  the  ball-room  rising 
through  the  night  air,  Roland  returned  to 
the  subject :  — 

"  I  liave  an  idea  that  this  evening  Manna 
is  to  be  openly  acknowledged  as  Pranken^s 
bride.  My  mother  thinks  that  that  will 
help  forward  the  accomplishment  of  the  other 
secret.     Can  you  not  guess  what  it  is  P  "  - 

Eric  repliea  with  great  self-control,  that  it 
was  not  honorable  of  Roland  to  speak  of 
any  family  matters  that  had  been  confided 
to  him. 

He  spoke  with  a  trembling  voice.  This 
thing,  which  had  been  so  long  decided,  sud- 
denly came  upon  him  as  something  new, 
Qoheard  of,  improbable.  With  rapture  and 
vet  with  fear,  he  perceived  that  he  had  al- 
lowed Manna  to  become  dearer  to  him  than 
he  ought.  He  buried  the  point  of  his  cane 
deep  m  the  ground,  and  pressed  upon  it  so 
violently  that  it  broke  to  pieces  in  his  hand. 
He  told  Roland  it  was  time  they  went  home. 

The  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  just  as 
they  reached  the  house,  and  out  of  it  came 
Soonenkamp,  followed  by  Frau  Ceres  and 
Manna. 

'*  Are  you  betrothed  to  Pranken  ?  ^  asked 
Eoland. 

**  You  sillv  child !  "  returned  Manna,  as 
die  ran  quickly  up  the  steps. 

8onnenkamp  sent  Roland  to  bed,  and 
asked  Eric  to  go  with  him  into  his  room. 

"Here  is  a  mild  brand  of  ci^ar,^^  he  said, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  arm-chair, 
*'  light  one.  Captain  Doumay ,  I  look  upon 
you  as  one  of  the  family ;  you  are  ours,  and 
must  ever  remain  so.^ 

Eric  trembled.  Had  the  father^s  suspic- 
ions been  roused  by  Roland^s  awkward 
question,  and  was  he  about  to  tell  him  that 
be  must  give  up  all  thought  of  Manna  ? 
Or  was  he  about  to  offer  him  his  daughter's 
hand?  He  had  time  enough  to  entertain 
these  opposing  thoughts,  for  Sonnenkamp 
made  a  long  pause,  in  the  evident  expecta- 
tion of  receivmg  some  answer  to  his  fnendly 


address.  But  as  his  companion  remained 
silent,  he  got  up,  and  afler  taking  several 
turns  up  and  down  the  room,  suddenly 
stopped  before  Eric  and  said : — 

**  I  ^ive  you  to-day  the  most  indubitable 
proof  tnat  I  consider  you  one  of  ourselves. 
Crive  me  your  hand.'' 

Eric  did  so,  and  shuddered  as  he  touched 
the  iron  ring  on  the  man's  thumb. 

Sonnenkamp  continued : — 

••  I  recognize  and  honor  your  reserve.** 

Eric's  ey^  wandered  uneasily.  What 
did  all  this  mean  P 

After  several  hasty  puffs  at  his  cigar, 
Sonnenkamp  continued : — 

'*  You  have  never,  in  any  way,  alluded  to 
what  has  been  going  on  among  us,  though 
you  cannot  have  failed  to  be  aware  of  it." 

Eric  still  trembled.  Sonnenkamp  kept 
making  such  unusual  pauses. 

At  last,  bringing  the  words  out  with  an 
effort,  he  said : — 

**  You  know  that  I  am  about  to  receive  a 
tide?" 

•*  No,  I  did  not  know  it." 

"You  did  not?  Is  it  possible?  Did 
Roland  give  you  no  hint  ?  " 

"  A  bint  indeed  of  some  secret,  but  I 
strictly  forbade  him  to  relate,  even  by  a 
breath,  any  confidence  that  had  been  re- 
posed in  him." 

"  Good.  You're  a  good  teacher.  I  am 
grateful  to  you,  sincerely  grateful.  I  will 
be  yet  more  so.  You  shall  have  proof  of  it. 
To  be  open  with  you.  Captain  Doumay  — 
you  can  give  me  substantial  help  by  fur- 
thering this'  plan  of  mine." 

"I?" 

•*  Yes,  you.  You  are  the  friend  of  our 
noble  Count  Wolfsgarten.  He  is  already 
one  of  our  family,  but  he  always  declines  to 
discuss  this  matter,  when  I,  or  any  of  my 
friends,  address  him  upon  the  subject. 
You  know  me,  my  dear  Captain  ^  you  have 
watched  mv  life,  and  your  eye  is  keen ;  I 
have  a  right  to  expect  that,  with  all  my 
faults,  of  which,  unhappilv,  I  have  my  share, 
you  will  judge  of  me  justly  and  charitably. 
You  are  a  man  who  will  act  as  he  thinks. 
You  understand  me  P  " 

**  Not  entirely,  I  confess." 

"  Plainly,  then,  in  a  few  days  I  shall  give 
a  rural  filte  at  Heilingthal.  I  will  take  the 
Jew  with  me,  and  you  can  go  with  your 
friend  Wolfsgarten,  and  can  easily  discover 
what  sort  of  opinion  he  will  give  of  me,  or 
has  already  given." 

•'  Would  not  Herr  von  Pranken,  or  the 
Countess,  or  the  Cid>inetsrlithin,  be  better 
suited  for  such  an  office  ?  '* 

"  No ;  in  that  case  I  should  not  trouble 
you  with  it.    Count  Wolfsgarten  has  de> 
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clined  expressing  any  opinion,  saving  al- 
ways in  ills  pedantic  —  I  mean  in  his  strict- 
ly honorable  manner,  that  a  judgment  which 
is  to  be  expressed  in  confidence  to  the 
Prince  should  be  made  known  to  no  one 
else.  In  a  few  days  the  Prince  will  depart ; 
be  is  favorably  disposed.  You  will  there- 
fore discover  this  for  me,  dear  Dournay, 
will  you  not  ?     It  will  be  so  easy  for  you !  ** 

**  Herr  Sonnenkamp,^^  replied  Eric,  '*  you 
had  the  kindness  to  say  a  few  moments  ago 
that  I  did  right  in  forbidding  Roland  to  be- 
tray a  secret.     How  shall  I " 

**Ah,  my  dear  Doumay,"  interrupted 
Sonnenkamp,  "we  may  reasonably  allow 
ourselves  many  things  that  we  should  forbid 
a  young  person  to  do.  I  respect,  I  honor 
your  truthfulness.  I  acknowledge  the  great 
sacrifice  you  would  make  in  rendering  me 
this  service  fully,  thoroughly,  but  you  will 
make  the  sacrifice,  will  you  not  P  " 

Eric  tried  to  decline  the  task.  Sonnen- 
kamp threw  his  head  back,  and  whistled 
softly  to  himself,  while  Eric  maintained  with 
great  earnestness  that  he  was  not  good  at 
sounding  others^  opinions,  and  that  he  should 
consider  it  a  betrayal  of  friendship  to  repeat 
anything  which  was  said  to  him  confiden- 
tially. '*  Besides,^^  he  concluded,  **  I  do 
not  think  that  Count  Wolfsgarten  would 
express  his  opinion  any  more  fully  to  me.^^ 

Sonnenkamp  was  inii^ardly  angry,  but 
summoned  all  his  powers  of  self-control  to 
his  aid.  He  praised  Eric*s  conscientiousness ; 
spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  his  delicate  tact, 
bis  moral  purity,  and  the  loftiness  of  his 
ideal ;  he  went  so  far  as  to  apologize  for 
having  fancied,  even  for  a  moment,  that  Eric 
was  more  than  a  ftiend  to  Bella ;  his  un- 
happy experience  among^  men,  he  said, 
must  serve  as  his  excuse  for  the  injustice ; 
he  considered  it  as  the  greatest  of  privileges 
to  have  been  once  allowed  the  acquaintance 
of  a  thoroughly  pure  and  noble  man. 

Eric  had  never  supposed  that  this  man 
knew  him  so  well ;  this  Sonnenkamp  must 
have  a  nobler  iliind  than  he  had  given  him 
credit  for,  to  be  able  to  read  so  well  the 
noble  struggles  of  others. 

The  impression  he  had  made  was  not  lost 
upon  Sonnenkamp.  He  laid  his  hand  on 
E»ic^s  shoulder,  and  said  with  a  trembling, 
almost  a  tearful  voice,  — 

•*  My  dear  young  friend  !  Yes,  my  friend 
—  I  call  you  so,  for  you  are  such  —  even  if 
I  have  not  myself  the  right  to  claim  so  close 
an  intimacy  with  you  as  I  should  like,  con- 
sider what  a  great,  what  a  necessary  influ- 
ence indeed  you  may  exert  —  not  for  me; 
of  what  consequence  am  I  ?  —  but  for  our 
Roland.  For  our  Roland  P  he  repeated 
significantly.  The  mention  of  Roland^s  name 


suddenly  roused  Eric  as  from  a  dreara. 
He  answered  by  asking  why  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp desired  a  title  for  Roland. 

•*  Oh,  my  friend !  "  Sonnenkamp  contin- 
ued with  increasing  affection,  "  that  is  the 
last,  the  only  object  of  all  my  efforts  in  the 
Old  World  and  m  the  New.  Oh,  my  friend ! 
Who  can  tell  you  how  soon  I  may  die? 
You  will  remain  the  friend,  the  support  of 
my  son.  Give  me  your  hand  upon  it. 
Promise  me  you  will  so  continue.  I  shall 
die  without  a  fear,  knowing  he  is  under 
your  protection.  Alas,  no  one  suspects 
how  ill,  how  shaken  I  am.  I  force  myself 
to  Appear  firm  and  erect,  but  I  am  inwardly 
broken.  The  labors  and  struggles  of  life 
have  sapped  my  strength.  Any  moment 
may  end  my  life,  and  1  would  gladly  leave 
m^  son  in  an  assured  position.  You,  my 
fnend,  love  ourbeautiful,  glorious  Germany ; 
you  will  be  glad  to  secure  to  her  a  strong 
and  faithful  son.  Should  Roland  continue 
as  he  is,  should  he  f>reserve  his  present 
name,  he  will  always  consider  himself  a  cit- 
izen of  the  world  across  the  ocean,  not  a 
true  son  of*  our  noble  Germany,  where  alone 
a  man  of  mind  and  of  means  can  find  a 
sphere  for  his  usefulness.  Forgive  me  if  I 
do  not  express  myself  as  warmly  as  I  feel, 
and  as  I  ought,  to  a  friend  like  you.  I  only 
ask  you  to  add  to  your  other  benefits  to 
Roland  that  of  making  him  a  son  of  Ger- 
many ;  if  not  for  our'sakes,  yet  for  the  sake 
of  our  dear  countr}'." 

Sonnenkamp  well  knew  what  a  responsive 
strain  he  touched  in  Eric,  by  those  tender 
words  from  the  anxious  heart  of  a  father, 
and  by  this  broad,  reverent  outlook,  not  only 
beyond  his  own  death,  but  beyond  all 
thought  of  self.  Eric  was  toucned,  and 
said: 

**  I  would  give  my  life  for  Roland  — " 

Sonnenkamp  would  have  embraced  hin&« 
but  Eric  begged  him  to  listen  further. 

**  My  life  I  can  give  up,  but  not  my  prin- 
ciples. I  am  willing  to  adopt  your  views 
of  the  matter  in  a  moment,  ii  you  can  con- 
vince me  I  am  mistaken.  Do  you  really 
believe  that  it  would  add  to  Roland^s  happi- 
ness to  have  a  title  ?  " 

**  It  would  make  his  happiness;  withoat 
Ihat  he  would  have  no  happiness.  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  misunderstand  me,  my  very  dear, 
noble  friend.  I  frankly  confess  to  you  that  I 
prize  money  highly  ;  I  have  worked  hard  for 
It,  and  should  like  to  keep  it ;  I  should  like  to 
convert  my  personal  property  into  real  estate, 
at  least  in  a  great  measure :  I  want  my  soa 
freely  to  enjoy  what  I  have  toiled  wiib  un- 
remitting industry  to  obtain.  Ob,  my  friend, 
you  do  not  know  —  it  is  better  you  sboald 
not  know  what  blows  my  life  has  borne,  be- 
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c&nse  I  —  but  no  more  of  that ;  it  would 
agitate  me  too  much  to-day.  I  had  a  tutor 
—  a  shrewd  man,  but  unhappily  not  of  such 
moral  purity  as  yourself —  who,  I  remem- 
ber, often  said  to  me :  He  only  is  free  who 
is  not  bound  to  the  same  level  with  others, 
but  is  entitled  to  be  judged  by  a  loftier  stand- 
ard. A  genius,  a  man  like  yourself,  my 
dear  friend,  is  by  nature  so  entitled ;  but 
all  are  not  geniuses.  Genius  is  unattaina 
ble,  therefore  do  men  seek  a  title  of  nobility 
that  posterity  may  judge  them  by  that  higher 
stanoard.  I  express  myself  clumsily,  do 
Inot^'" 

•*  No!  the  thought  is  subtilely  developed." 

*•  Ah,  let  us  leave  all  subtleties.  But  I 
have  after  all  omitted  the  chief  point ;  it  is 
well  I  remember  it.  It  was  you  who  first  di- 
rected my  thoughts  and  my  efforts  towards 
this  aim." 

•'I?  How  so?" 

•*  Let  me  remind  you.  On  the  first  day 
of  your  coming  among  us  you  told  me,  and 
you  have  often  repeated  it  since,  that  Ro- 
land had  no  special  talent  that  would  lead 
bim  to  the  choice  of  a  profession.'  The  re- 
mark offended  me  at  the  time,  but  I  see 
now  that  it  was  perfectly  true.  For  the 
very  reason  that  Roland  is  not  gifted  with 
genius,  he  must  take  rank  amfong  the  no- 
bility, have  a  title,  which  of  itself  gives  po- 
sition and  dignity  to  persons  of  average  ca- 
pacity, who  are  not  able  to  carve  out  their 
own  career.  A  nobleman  is  not  sensitive ; 
that  is  his  great  advantage.  A  baron  or  an 
earl  ii  somebody  at  the  start,  and  is  not 
obliged  to  make  himself  somebody ;  if,  be- 
sides that,  he  has  any  gifts,  they  are  all 
clear  gain,  and  the  world  is  grateful  for 
them.  We  commoners  must  begin  by  mak- 
ing ourselves  something ;  we  are  nothing  at 
the  start  except  sensitive,  thin-skinned. 
Ah,  my  dear  friend,  I  speak  very  confus- 
edly." 

••  By  no  means." 

•♦  I  will  say  but  one  thing  more.  Roland 
will  at  some  time,  and  it  may  be  soon, 
enter  on  the  possession  of  millions ;  if  he  is 
a  uoble,  he  will  not  only  stand  in  the  circle 
of  the  select,  but  he  will  have  all  the  obli- 
gations of  honor,  of  benevolence,  of  useful- 
ness, and  will  have  them  in  a  higher  degree,. 
because  he  will  be  one  newly  raised  to 
rank.  I  open  my  whole  heart  to  you,  my 
friend  —  I  conceal  nothing.  Almost  the 
whole  inhabited  world  is  known  to  me,  and 
shall  I  tell  you  what  1  have  found  in  it  ?  " 

••  I  should  be  glad  to  know." 

*'Know,  then,"  here  Sonnenkamp  laid 
both  hands  upon  Ericas  shoulder,  '*  you  are 
a  philosopher,  a  deep  thinker  —  learn  some- 
thms  from  me." 


"Willingly." 

**  Let  me  tell  you  then,  my  friend,  there 
are  three  classes  among  mankind,  each 
bound  so  closely  together  that  no  member 
stands  alone.  A  man  must  belong  to  one 
of  these  in  this  degenerate  world."  • 

He  paused  awhile,  and  then,  in  answer  to 
Eric's  questioning  glance,  continued :  — 

**  Yes,  my  friend,  in  this  world  a  man 
must  be  either  a  Jew,  a  Jesuit,  or  a  noble. 
You  smile  P  The  idea  surprises  you  ?  Let 
me  explain.  If  you  survey  the  whole  world 
you  wdl  find  that  each  one  of  these  three 
classes,  and  only  these,  forms  a  firm,  last' 
ing,  indissoluble  union  among  its  members. 
My  son  cannot  be  a  Jew,  a  Jesuit  he  shall 
not  be,  therefore  he  must  be  a  noble.'' 

Eric  was  fairly  bewildered  by  Sbnnen- 
kamp's  arguments.  He  strove  to  exercise 
his  own  freedom  of  thought,  but  he  saw  how 
immovably  Sonnenkamp's  mind  was  made 
up,  and  looking  over  the  past,  he  perceived 
how  everything  had  been  tending  towards 
this  one  aim.  And  after  all,  might  it  not 
be  an  advantage  for  Roland  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  nobility  ?  Might  not  this  bo 
the  only  means  of  establishing  a  home  for 
him  in  Germany  P 

The  interview  lasted  till  far  into  the 
night,  Sonnenkamp  constantly  endeavoring 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  making  Roland  a 
noble,  and  Eric  at  last,  almost  from  sheer 
weariness,  promised  to  use  his  influence  with 
Clodwig.  He  got  no  rest  as  he  lay  in  bed ; 
he  seemed  to  himself  a  traitor,  but  the  voice 
of  the  tempter  said :  — 

*^  After  all,  it  is  not  you  who  can  bring 
it  about,  nor  he,  but  the  Prince.  Whether 
you  lend  your  aid  or  not,  the  thing  is  sure 
to  be  done.  Why  should  you  be  disoblig- 
ing and  ungrateful  P 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  teacher's  TEACHER. 

**  Baix"— ♦*  American"—"  Betrothed** 
—  was  heard  the  next  morning  at  the  spring 
in  all  the  different  languages,  for,  inconsis- 
tent as  it  may  seem,  winter  gayeties  are 
brought  into  a  place  frequented  only  by  in- 
valids. • 

Frau  Ceres'  carriage  did  not  appear  at 
the  spring;  shd  had  a  tumbler  of  mineral 
water  brought  to  her  room. 

Before  the  altar  in  the  village  church  lay 
Manna,  long.after  the  mass  was  over,  study- 
ing her  own  heart.  She  cried  out  for  help, 
for  support  against  the  world ;  she  remem- 
bered tne  advice  of  the  Priest  to  make  free 
confession,  wherever  she  might  be,  to  a 
brother  or  a  father,  and  she  longed  to  con- 
fess here ;  but  she  did  not,  for  there  was 
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one  thin^  she  could  not  tell.  For  the  first 
time,  she  left  the  church  with  a  burden  on 
her  heart. 

Eric  was  fighting  his  fight  with  himself 
out  upon  the  hills.  Sonnenkamp  had  spo- 
ken with  great  openness  to  him,  but  one 
thing  he  had  not  said,  that  Pranken  was 
waiting  till  Manna  was  titled  before  an- 
nouncing the  betrothal.  He  was  angry  with 
himself  for  having  allowed  the  idea  to  take 
possession  of  him,  and  perhaps  increase, 
though  unconsciously,  his  repugnance  to  the 
commission  laid  upon  him. 

The  sudden  calling  of  his  name  terrified 
him,  though  it  was  pronounced  br  a  gentle 
Toice.  Looking  up  he  perceived  Professor 
Einsiedel  coming  towards  him.  What  bet- 
ter man  could  he  have  to  clear  up  his  doubts 
and  restore  his  peace  of  mind  r  For  one 
moment,  he  entertained  the  thought  of  laving 
all  his  questions  before  the  pure  and  child- 
like, yet  clear  and  brave  spirit,  of  his  old 
fHend ;  but  neither  could  he  confess,  neither 
could  he  tell  all,  and  so  he  too  shut  his  se- 
cret in  his  own  heart. 

The  good  old  man  could  not  understand 
how  he  was  to  live  for  weeks  without  work, 
without  books,  doing  nothine  but  nurse  his 
body.  Such  a  cure  as  this,  he  said  with  a 
childlike  smile,  was  only  a  sickness  with  the 
ability  to  take  walks,  and  it  would  he  noth- 
ing worse  than  sickness  if  he  lay  in  bed. 

But  he  soon  turned  the  conversation  from 
himself,  and  asked  Eric  about  his  studies, 
and  how  he  was  getting  on  with  his  great 
work  upon  slavery.  Before  Eric  could  an- 
swer, tne  Professor  told  him  that  he  was 
continually  making  notes  upon  the  subject 
for  him,  and  that  one  of  the  most  striking 
things  he  had  met  with  was  the  decision 
with  which  Luther,  from  a  reli^ous  point 
of  view,  had  expressed  himself  m  favor  of 
holding  slaves. 

••  I  do  not  blame  Luther,"  he  continued ; 
"  he  adopted  the  views  of  his  day,  just  as 
others  in  other  generations  have  believed  in 
the  agency  of  evil  spirits.  The  language 
of  the  great  Bossuet  shows  how  much  the 
strongest  minds  were  influenced  by  the  gen- 
eral belief  of  the  time ;  he  said  that  whoever 
denied  the  right  of  holding  slaves  sinned 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  J^rhaps  a  future 
generation  will  be  as  little  able  to  under- 
stand our  prejudices." 

Eric  found  in  this  morning  walk  a  satis- 
faction to  which  he  had  been  long  a  strang- 
er. Professor  Einsiedel  had  looked  cau- 
tiously about  him  as  he  walked,  as  if  fearing 
some  one  might  overhear  the  great  secret 
he  was  about  to  reveal.  .At  last  he  said :  — 

*'  Dear  Doctor,'^  he  always  called  Eric 
Doctor,   *'I  have  been  thinking  a   great 


deal  about  the  task  of  educating  a  rich  yoath. 
The  absolutely  ri^ht  I  have  not  found; 
that  can  exist  only  in  the  imagination.  But' 
so  to  educate  a  human  being,  intellectually . 
and  morally,  that  we  can  be  approximately 
sure  —  mark  you,  I  say  approximately -~ 
that  we  can  be  approximately  sure,  or  have 
reason  to  believe,  that  in  any  given  case  he 
will  be  guided  by  pure  moral  laws,  that  is 
all  that  we  can  hope  to  do ;  and  I  am  very 
much  mistaken,  if  that  is  not  what  yon  have 
already  succeeded  in  accomplishing  with 
regard  to  your  pupil.  As  far  as  I  know 
the  world,  —and  I  was  tutor  myself  once, 
though  only  for  a  short  time  —  as  far  as  I 
know  the  world,  those  of  high  birth,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  the  same  with  those  of  great 
wealth,  are  full  of  wishes  and  cravings ;  and 
the  task  is  to  convert  these  wishes,  these 
cravings,  this  expectancy,  into  active  wiU 
and  effort.  Your  handsome  pupil  has  ex- 
cellent dispositions  in  this  respect; he  qb- 
derstands  the  seriousness  of  life.*^ 

Never  had  the  forest  seemed  to  Eric  so 
grand,  the  sunlight  so  clear,  the  air  so  in- 
vigorating, the  whole  world  so  transfigured, 
as  when  he  heard  this  testimony  from  his 
teacher^s  lips.  Silently  he  walked  by  his 
side,  and  sat  with  him  in  the  forest;  he 
would  gladly  have  kissed  the  good  man^ 
delicate  hand. 

At  another  time,  Professor  Einsiedel  ad- 
monished Eric  that  he  was  falling  into  the 
very  error  common  among  rich  men  of 
neglecting  his  own  culture. 

** Living  with  others  is  good,"  he  said; 
"  but  livinff  with  one^s  self  is  better ;  and 
I  fear  you  nave  not  lived  as  you  should 
with  yourself.'' 

He  asked  Eric  plainly  how  far  he  had 
finished  his  book,  and  like  a  school-boy 
who  finds  himself  detected  in  laziness  and 
neglect  of  duty,  Eric  was  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  it  had  altogether  dropped  out  of 
his  mind.  The  face  of  the  Professor  sud- 
denly collapsed,  as  if  it  were  nothing  but 
wrinkles ;  after  a  long  silence  he  said,  — - 

**  You  are  inflicting  the  greatest  injnry 
on  yourself  and  your  pupil." 

**  On  myself  and  my  pupil?  " 

**Yes.  You  have  no  mtellectual  woric 
of  your  own  to  counteract  the  daily  dis- 
tractions of  your  profession,  and,  there- 
fore, you  do  not  bring  to  your  teaching  the 
necessary  freshness  and  eUsticity.  I  hare 
been  a  teacher  myself,  and  always  made  it 
a  rule  to  preserve  inviolate  my  own  intel- 
lectual sanctum,  and  in  that  way  con- 
stantly renewed  my  strength.  It  is  one  of 
the  conditions  of  a  proper  education,  that 
the  teacher  should  not  be  alwa^'s  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  pupil.    The  pupd  should  nn- 
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derstand,  that  living  Aide  by  side  with  him 
is  another  human  being  like  himself,  who 
has  his  own  life  to  nourish,  and  that  no  one 
hat  a  right  to  command  from  another  the 
total  surrender  of  himself  and  all  hisx 
powers.  You  must  never  consider  your- 
self as  a  finished  roan;  mark,  I  say  fin- 
ished; you  must  keep  on  educating  your- 
self. To  be  finished  is  the  beginnmg  of 
death.  Look  at  the  leaves  upon  the  trees ; 
as  soon  as  one  has  reached  its  perfection, 
it  begins  to  turn  yellow  and  shrink.^^ 

T&  words  made  a  deep  im[)ression  upon 
Eric..  'VVbat  this  man  here  in  this  silent 
wood-path  was  saying  aloud,  he  had  often 
felt,  but  had  never  been  willing  to  confess 
even  to  himself. 

**  •  Non  semper  arcum  tendit  Apollo,' 
says  Virgil,"  Eric  answered,  quoting  from 
his  teacher^s  favorite  poet. 

^'  Good,  good !  that  agrees  with  what  I 
say.  Apollo,  to  be  sure,  is  not  always 
bending  his  bow,  but  he  never  lays  it 
aside;  it  remains  his  inalienable  attri- 
bute." 

^  They  went  on  for  sonl^  time  in  silence, 
till  presently  the  Professor  began  again,  — 
**  X  ou  are  still  young ;  you  must  not  waste 
these  morning  hours  of  your  life.  I  warn 
jrou  aa  your  teacher  and  your  father,  yes 
in  the  very  spirit  of  vour  father.  It  is  my 
right  and  mv  duty  thus  to  speak,  for  your 
fiuher  should  serve  you  as  a  warning." 
**  My  father  serve  me  as  a  warning  ?  " 
••  Yes.  I  need  not  remind  vou  of  the 
worth  and  importance  of  his  labors,  but 
your  father  oflen  lamented  that  he  had 
allowed  an  unworthy  regard  for  his  stand- 
ing in  society  to  interfere  with  his  devotion 
to  pure  knowledge;  he  could  not  resume 
the  steadiness  of  his  former  habits  of 
study.  More  than  that,  he  found  himself 
thinking  of  persons  while  he  was  writing, 
instead  of  thmking  only  of  ideas,  which  is 
our  religion.  If  we  lose  that,  we  are  the 
worst  of  idolaters;  our  idol  is  even  less 
than  a  picture  in  a  temple ;  it  is  the  most 
worthless  of  all  idols,  the  fickle  voice  of 
society." 

Eric  still  remained  silent,  and  the  kindly 
old  man  began  again,  — 

••  Here  is  another  proof  of  the  wonderful 
connection  of  events.  Our  clinical  Profes- 
sor had  to  overcome  a  strong  repugnance 
on  my  part  to  undertake  this  cure ;  neither 
of  us  knew  that  the  real  object  of  my  being 
sent  here  was,  perhaps,  to  be  a  healing- 
tprinj^  to  you." 

"Indepd  you  are,"  exclaimed  Eric,  as 
be  grasped  his  teacjier's  delicate  hand. 
Only  for  a  little  while  longer,  he  said,  till 
Boiaod  had  entered  upon  whatever  work 


should  be  next  appointed  him,  he  wanted 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  pupil; 
then  he  would  return  to  the  service  or  pure 
knowledge. 

The  Professor  warned  him  not  to  wait 
for  that,  for  he  should  never  lose  his  hold 
of  the  world  of  ideas. 

**.0r  if  you  mean  to  devote  yourself  to 
practical  life,"  he  added,  **  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  that ;  only  you  must  decide 
on  one  or  the  other."  t 

Eric  returned  to  the  hotel  as  one  roused 
from  a  dream.  He  saw  the  danger  which 
threatened  him,  of  seeking  to  shine  in 
society  by  a  display  of  the  thoughts  and 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in  the 
studies  which  he  now  no  longer  pursued. 
The  Professor  had  touched  a  very  different 
chord  in  him  from  what  the  Doctor  had 
once  stirred.  He  took  pleasure  in  making 
his  old  teacher  better  acquainted  with  Clod- 
wig,  the  Banker,  Sonnenkamp,  and  particu- 
larly with  Roland,  whose  lessons  be  now 
resumed  with  an  energy  which  filled  the 
bov  with  amazement. 

!rhe  Professor  took  especial  pleasure  in 
the  society  of  Roland,  who  called  him,  as 
he  had  done  at  their  first  meeting,  '*  grand- 
teacher."  There  was  a  deference  and  a 
ready  submission  in  his  manner,  which  filled 
Eric  with  delight,  when  he  saw  them  to- 
gether. Many  a  saying  of  the  noble  old 
man's  sank  deep  into  the  boy's  mind. 

**Who  would  suppose  that  the  long 
lieutenant  and  the  Professor  belonged  to 
the  same  race  of  men  ?  "  he  once  said  to 
Eric. 

Eric  liked  to  leave  his  pupil  as  much  as 
possible  alone  with  the  Professor,  and  was 
gratified  by  having  the  latter  say  to  him 
alter  a  few  days,  — 

**  You  have  done  a  gjood  work ;  the  boy 
has  that  sensitive  pride  m  him  which  we  are 
apt  to  associate  with  gentle  birth.  I  should 
have  no  fear  of  his  falling  into  low  or 
criminal  habits ;  his  noble  pride  would  be 
repelled  by  their  vulgarity.  There  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  self-esteem  amounting 
to  pride  can  become,  under  proper  guid- 
ance, a  sure  moral  principle." 

Bella  had  begun  by  tr}'ing  to  make  a 
butt  of  the  Professor,  but  the  old  man 
looked  at  her  with  an  expression  of  such 
childlike  compassion,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  such  mild  rebuke,  that  she  soon  dropped 
her  tone  of  banter,  and  overlooked  the 
good  Professor  altogether. 

This  unpretending  and  apparently  inex 
perienced  man  formed,  however,  very  de- 
cided opinions  upon   all  whom    he    met. 
Clodwi^  he  perceived  to  be  a  good   and 
noble  man.     His  classical  education  de- 
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lighted  bim  particularly.  "Classical  edu- 
cation,^^ be  said,  *'  is  tbe  stone  foundation, 
wbicb,  6rmly  planted  in  tbe  ground,  is 
itself  invisible,  but  bears  up  tbe  whole 
building." 

The  Banker  was  too  uneasy  and  restless 
to  please  him,  but  be  ^ave  bim  credit  for 
possessing  a  characteristic  very  common 
among  the  Jews,  that  of  gratitude  even  for 
intellectual  benefits. 

Sonnenkamp  Jbspired  the  Professor  with 
A  shrinking  awe.  Ue  acknowledged  that 
the  feeling  was  unjust,  for  the  man  bad 
always  showed  great  friendliness  towards 
him,  but  still  he  could  not  conquer  it. 

Ue  once  confessed  to  Eric  that  he  was 
afraid  of  persons  who  were  so  strong ;  he 
always  felt  as  if  Sonnenkamp  would  take 
him  up  in  his  arms  like  a  little  child  and 
run  away  with  him.  He  knew  he  should 
never  understand  the  man's  character  per- 
fectly; reading  characters  was  something 
like  deciphering  inscriptions  on  stone ;  if 
you  cannot  make  them  out  at  tbe  first' 
glance,  you  will  succeed  no  better  wilh 
hard  study. 

Quite  a  new  influence  was  exerted,  how- 
ever, as  Professor  Einsiedel  became  more 
intimate  with  Manna.  In  Ericas  case,  he 
had  recognized  instantly  his  having  been 
sent  to  this  place  by  that  invisible  power 
which  harmonizes  all  life,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  help  to  his  young  friend.  Such 
was  even  more  the  fact  with  regard  to 
Manna,  though  here  he  was  not  conscious 
of  it.  Manna  was  needing  and  seeking 
help,  and  attached  herself,  with  the  loving 
watchfulness  of  a  daughter,  to  this  delicate 
man,  who  outwardly  was  so  childlike  and 
dependent. 

Geology  and  chemistry  have  not  yet  sat- 
isfactorily settled  the  manner  in  which  these 
medicinal  springs  work  their  cures,  and 
we  are  equally  ignorant  of  the  workings  of 
that  subtle  influence  by  which  one  man 
affects  another  for  good  or  for  evil.  Thus 
mysteriously  did  Professor  Einsiedel  influ- 
ence Manna.  When  she  told  him  of  her 
desire  to  enter  the  convent,  he  expressed 
his  envy. 

**  If  I  were  a  Catholic,"  he  said,  **  I 
would  enter  a  convent  too ;  but  it  must  be  a 
different  kind  of  a  convent,  one  exclusively 
for  men  of  science,  who  have  no  time  or  fac- 
ulty for  providing  for  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  yet  have  works  of  importance  to  carry 
out." 

Manna  smiled,  for  she  could  not  help 
thinking  of  Claus,  who  also  wanted  to  enter 
a  convent,  so  that  he  might  have  nothing  to 
do  but  drink  all  the  time.  But  she, quickly 
banished  all  such  comparisons ;  for  here  was 


a  repose,  a  devotion  to  a  sacred  idea,  which 
might  boldly  compare  itself  with  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  church.  She  trembled  at  the 
thought,  but  could  not  drive  it  from  her 
mind.  With  some  timidity,  and  yet  em- 
boldened by  the  remembrance  of  her  former 
undoubting  confidence,  she  ventured  to  ap- 
proach the  Professor,  though  only  interrog- 
atively, upon  tbe  subject  of  the  necessity  of 
religious  faith,  as  the  only  means  of  salva- 
tion. She  was  amazed  at  the  sudden  ex- 
citement that  blazed  up  in  the  quiet  little 
man. 

••  We  are  no  enemies  of  the  church,^  he 
said,  **  for  we  only  make  war  upon  the  liv- 
ing. The  church  has  not  been  able  to 
fashion  the  world,  nor  society,  nor  a  single 
state ;  all  it  has  succeeded  in  doing,  is  to 
found  asylums  and  hospitals.  Not  to  her 
is  given  the  direction  of  life,  but  to  classi- 
cal education,  to  continually  advancing  cul- 
ture. My  child,  there  is  a  fellow-professor 
of  mine  in  the  University,  who  persistently 
maintains  that  the  Corpus  juris  ha.i  done 
much  more  for  the  civilization  of  tbe  world, 
than  the  fragments  which  are  included 
under  the  name  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. I  do  not  wholly  a^ree  with  him,  for 
the  Bible  baa  touched  a  different  chord  io 
the  world.  Consider,  the  world  has  inher- 
ited from  classical  anticjuity  two  great  ideas, 
those  of  state  and  nationality.  Men  were 
brought  up  in  these  two  ideas.  Then  came 
religion,  and  taught  universality,  the  one- 
ness of  all  mankind,  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  the  unity  of  humanity.  Ueligion 
alone  could  have  done  it;  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  Roman  civilization 
under  the  old  and  new  Csesars.  The 
church  has  done  her  work ;  she  has  im- 
planted the  idea  of  humanity.  Now  people 
assemble  again  in  states,  in  nationalities, 
still  needing  to  preserve  the  idea  of  brother- 
hood. But  forgive  me,  I  am  falling  too 
much  into  the  schoolmaster's  tone.  ^ 

**  No,  no ;  pray  ^o  on ;  I  understand. 
Pray  go  on ! " 

**  Very  well,  then  ;  what  was  ever  purely 
ideal  is  not  lost  to  the  world,  only  it  must 
not  require  to  be  forever  and  ever  the  one 
sole  expression  of  truth.  Here  lies  the  dif- 
ference between  us  unbelievers,  as  we  are 
called,  and  believers.  Let  me  illustrate  my 
meaning  by  facts  —  or  do 'I  weary  you  ?" 

•*  How  can  you  think  so  i>oorly  of  roe? '^ 

•'Forgive  me.  The  present  century  is 
laboring  for  two  great  objects,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs,  and  tbe  abolition  of  sla- 
very. They  will  be  accoinplisheti,  but  not 
by  the  church ;  no,  by  the  progress  of  cul- 
ture. Forgive  me,  my  child,  I  do  not  want 
to  confuse  you.    Never  touch  upon  the  sub- 
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ject  again,  be  sure  you  never  do  again.  I 
am  a  patient  man,  very  patient.  I  want  to 
disturb  no  one,  but  I  pray  you,  roost  ear- 
nestly I  must  pray  you,  never  to  touch 
upon  tbcse  subjects  with  me  again.  As  I 
have  said,  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  spoken 
slightingly  of  anything  which  b  sacred  and 
dear  to  you ;  I  hope  it  will  so  continue  to 
you,  although  I  reject  it.  But  I  bes  you, 
earnestly  beg  you,  not  to  approach  this 
theme  again." 

As  Manna  walked  by  the  side  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, she  longed  for  some  hand  from 
heaven  to  snatch  her  away  from  him. 

What  had  she  fallen  upon  P  What  words 
had  she  had  to  hear  ?  and  that  not  from  a 
man  of  the  world,  but  from  one  who  desired 
nothing  but  to  end  his  life  in  modest  quiet. 

No  hand  from  heaven  was  outstretched 
to  snatch  her  away,  and  she  gradually  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  her  tranquillity. 

It  was  well  she  should  have  heard  this 
from  a  man  she  could  not  despise.  This 
waa  the  last  assault  of  the  tempter;  she 
would  not  yield  under  it.  So  she  promised 
herself,  and  pressed  her  hand  on  her  heart, 
as  if  there  was  something  there  of  which 
she  would  keep  fast  hold.  But  the  deed 
was  done;  she  could  not  recall  it.  She 
had  lost  that  for  which  she  had  been  ready 
to  sacrifice  her  life,  for  the  church,  to 
which  she  had  been  ready  to  give  herself, 
had  done  nothing  towdrds  destroying  this 
monstrous  evil. 

She  felt  inclined  henceforth  to  avoid  the 
Professor ;  but  that  would  have  been  unjust. 
What  had  te  done  except  honestly  to  tell 
her  his  convictions  ? 

A  feeling  of  attachment  led  her  still  to 
devote  much  of  her  time  to  him,  but  both 
avoided  any  discussion  upon  matters  of  re- 
ligion ;  only  Manna  would  sometimes  look 
np  at  him  with  wondering  eyes,  when  he 
would  quote,  from  heathen  writings,  sayings 
which  she  had  been  taught  to  consider  the 
ezclasive  property  of  the  church, 

A  wide  horizon  opened  before  her  eyes, 
in  which  the  diiferent  religions  seemed  only 
80  many  promontones,  and  this  unassuming, 
delicately  organized  man  seemed  a  type  of 
the  human  individual,  who  had  received  into 
himself  and  harmonized  all  contradiction. 
She  saw  Eric's  reverence  for  the  Professor, 
bis  childlike  deference,  his  respectful  atten- 
tion, the  submission  which  he  every  hour 
displayed  towards  him.  She  watched  Eric 
closely.  It  surprised  her  that  this  man  of 
strongly  marked  individuality  should  be  ca- 
pable of  such  humble  veneration  for  another. 

Professor  Einsiedel  was  often  accompa- 
nied also  by  a  little  dried-up  old  man  of  most 
hunble  exterior,  who  always  withdrew  at 


Manna^s  approach,  as  if  he  felt  himself  un- 
worthy to  mtrude  upon  the  society  of  men. 

Professor  Einsiedel  once  told  Manna  the 
history  of  this  companion  of  his.  They  had 
been  school-fellows  together,  and  this  man 
was  early  taken  from  his  studies  on  account 
of  the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
He  became  book-keeper  in  a  great  banking 
house,  by  which  he  earned  enough  not  only 
to  support  a  widowed  sister  and  her  chil- 
dren, but  managed,  by  practising  the  strict- 
est economy,  to  lay  by  a  -considerable  sum. 

One  night,  on  returning  from  the  theatre, 
he  found  that  his  nephew  had  broken  open 
his  desk,  stolen  his  whole  property,  and  es- 
caped with  it  to  America.  Without  telling 
any  one  of  the  robbery  —  for  how  could  he 
give  up  to  justice  his  sister's  son  ?  —  he  be- 
gan anew  to  spare  and  to  save,  and  thus 
sacrificed  his  life  for  that  of  another. 

Professor  Einsiedel  had  no  idea  what  a 
deep  impression  this  simple  history  made 
upon  Manna,  —  this  story  of  silent,  unobtru- 
sive self-sacrifice. 

One  subject  upon  which  Manna  and  Ein- 
siedel could  converse  with  perfect  sympathy 
was  Eric's  mother.  The  Professor  took  for 
granted  that  Manna  lived  on  terms  of  inti- 
mate friendship  with  the  noble  lady,  and  he 
could  not  find  words  strong  enough  to  ex- 
press his  appreciation  of  her  firmness  and 
nobleness  or  mind.  Manna  smiled  to  hear 
him  say  that  the  Professorin  had  converted 
him  from  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  her  sex,  to  a  conviction  that  a  woman 
is  endowed  with  all  the  characteristics  of 
man,  only  in  a  more  beautiful  shape.  Man- 
na also  had  many  pleasant  things  to  tell  of 
Eric's  mother. 

This  unassuming  little  man,  who  had  thus 
dropped  by  chance  into  their  circle,  had 
exercised  on  the  minds  of  all  an  influence 
far  outweighing  that  of  the  excitements  and 
allurements  of  the  life  in  the  great  world. 

But  even  in  'this  society,  Sonnenkamp 
thought  only  of  advancing  his  own  plans  of 
self-aggrandizement.  In  a  few  days  the 
Prince,  Clodwig,  and  Bella  were  to  take 
their  departure ;  if  he  could  not  win  over  the 
Prince,  ne  was  resolved  to  attach  all  th« 
nobility  at  least  to  his  interests. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THK  MARRIAGB  PROCESSION  TURNED  TO 
8T0NB. 

The  day  of  the  fifete  had  arrived.  Ro- 
land rode  on  in  front  with  Pranken,  Son- 
nenkamp walked  with  the  Banker,  and  Erie 
with  Clodwig.  The  day  was  clear  and 
sunny,  without  being  too  warm.    A  brilliant 
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company  left  their  carriages  upon  the  hill, 
and  strolled  down  the  wood-path  to  the  val- 
ley below. 

Eric  tried  to  lead  the  conversation  to 
Sonnenkamp^s  receiving  a  title  of  nobility, 
but  Clodwig  at  once  interrupted  him,  and, 
with  a  tone  of  almost  parental  authority, 
warned  him  against  mixing  himself  up  in 
any  way  with  that  matter.  For  the  first 
time,  there  was  something  in  Clodwig^s  look 
that  Eric  coald  not  fathom.  They  went 
down  the  path  in  silence.  A  struggle  was 
going  on  in  Ericas  mind,  and  in  Clodwig 
also  was  a  conflict  of  feeling  concerning  his 
young  friend. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  valley,  Son- 
nenkamp  drew  Eric  aside,  and  asked  what 
opinion  Clodwig  had  expressed.  Eric  re- 
plied that  he  declined  speaking  at  all  upon 
the  subject. 

**  Thank  you — thank  you  very  much,^^ 
ejaculated  Sonnenkamp,  with  no  apparent 
reason. 

By  the  side  of  the  brook  in  Heilingthal 
Joseph  had  already  spread  the  table,  and 
Sonnenkamp  had  only  the  addition  of  a  few 
trifles  to  suggest.  The  company  assembled 
was  most  sdect,  and  all  expressed  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  the  arrangements  that  had 
been  made.  The  long  lieutenant  was  par- 
ticularly eloquent,  and  called  up  a  singular 
expression  in  Sonnenkamp^s  face  bv  always, 
although  he  was  no  Austrian,  aadressins 
him  as  Herr  von  Sonnenkamp.  A  band  of 
music,  stationed  in  the  forest,  played  sweet 
and  lively  airs.  A  great  point  of  interest 
was  the  group  of  rocks  above  where  the 
company  were  seated,  which,  the  story  ran, 
had  been  the  living  figures  of  a  marriage 
procession  turned  into  stone  by  spirits  from 
the  lower  world. 

**  What  cai^have  been  the  origin  of  this 
.tradition?  '^  asked  Bella,  turning  to  Eric. 

All  gave  polite  attention,  as  Eric  ex- 
plained that  this  was  one  of  the  many  vari- 
ations of  the  Tannhauser  tradition,  and  that 
nations  in  the  dawn  of  civilization  gave 
themselves  up  to  a  belief  in  the  old  tradi- 
tions, which  have  their  root  in  the  ever 
haunting  mystery  of  the  origin  of  the  earth. 

Suddenly  a  forester^s  horn  was  heard, 
and  rocks  and  valley  became  the  theatre  of 
a  strange  spectacle.  A  band  of  gipsy  mu- 
sicians, fantastically  dressed,  came  sud- 
denly to  view,  playing  wild  melodies,  —  one 


young  fellow  in  particular,  with  raven  hair, 
leaping  and  dancing  as  he  played  upon  his 
fidale.     Great  praises  were  bestowed  upon 


Sonnenkamp  for  his  ingenuity  in  always 
devising  some  new  entertainment,  and  his 
protestations  that  this  was  a  surprise  even 
to  himself,  were  taken  by  some  for  truth. 


and  by  others  as  modesty.  A  rapid  glance, 
exchanged  between  himself  and  Lootz,  would 
have  proved  to  any  one  who  had  seen  it  hit 
sincerity  in  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of 
the  exhibition. 

Bella  encourajB^d  the  gipsies  to  wilder 
and  wilder  music,  and,  on  learning  that 
their  dmp  was  pitched  in  the  neighborhood, 
she  went  to  visit  it,  accompanied  by  Roland 
and  some  of  the  ladies.  The  absence  of 
Professor  Einsiedel  she  greatly  lamented, 
as  he  had  told  her  that  the  language  of  the 
gipsies  bore  some  connection  with  the  Sans- 
crit. Eric  was  much  surprised  at  bein^ 
able  to  say  a  few  words  to  these  strange 
people  in  their  own  tongue.  Bella  asked 
if  there  was  no  one  in  the  company  who 
could  draw,  and  insisted  on  the  long  lieu- 
tenant beginning  a  sketch  at  once  of  the 
gipsy  camp,  the  wretched  horse  eating  & 
wisp  of  hay,  the  wagon,  and  the  old  womea 
sitting  about  an  open  fire.  A  wild,  impu- 
dent looking  girl,  who  wore  a  large  crino- 
line, and  smoked  a  short  pipe  in  a  free  and 
easy  fashion,  soon  became  her  especial  fa- 
vorite. One  old  hag,  pointing  her  skinny 
hand  at  Roland,  cried  out :  — 

**  lie  shall  be  our  king.^* 

'*  Can  you  not  tell  fortunes  ?  ^  asked 
Bella,  extending  her  hand  to  the  old  wo- 
man. 

**  Not  yours,"  said  the  gipsy.  **  But  I 
want  that  one  next*  you  to  show  me  her^ 
hand."  With  great  reluctance.  Manna  cott-' 
sented.  The  old  woman  gave  a  wild  cry, 
and  exclaimed : — 

•*  You  have  a  lover  by  your  side,  but  yoa 
must  go  across  the  water  to  get  him,  and 
water  must  flow  from  your  handsome  bUu^ 
eyes.  But  then  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters shall  you  have—  " 

Here  Manna  tore  her  hand  away,  and 
walked  on  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  partjr. 
Much  as  she  despised  this  criminal  sport, 
and  little  as  the  wnole  company  believed  in 
it,  it  yet  strangely  afi*ected  her.  Could 
Pranken  have  been  the  originator  of  it  ?  It 
almost  seemed  so,  and  yet  he  was  innocent 
of  the  whole  thing. 

'*  I  should  like  to  pronounce  a  ban,^ 
cried  Bella. 

'*  What  sort  of  one  P  "  asked  all  present. 

**  That  for  the  next  fifly  years  the  gipstef 
should  be  under  its  power ;  that  no  poel 
should  dare  to  sing  of  them." 

Manna  went  on  with  the  others,  but  she 
and  all  around  her  seemed  as  in  a  dream. 
In  her  heart  she  felt  that  all  this  had  hap- 
pened, in  order  that  the  thought  of  it  migfat 
one  day  serve  to  recall  the  world  to  ber 
mind,  when  she  had  left  it  forever.  It  al* 
ready  seemed  distant,  among  the  things  of 
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the  past.  She  stood  in  tbo  life  about  her  as 
not  a  part  of  it,  and  she  was  not  of  it,  for 
the  one  thought  was  ever  present  to  her  of 
renouncing  it  altogether.  This  year  in  the 
world  was  her  trial  year,  and  she  rejoiced 
to  think  that  several  months  of  it  were  al- 
ready gone. 

Bella,  who  prided  herself  upon  her  skill 
in  reading  character,  often  shook  her  head, 
and  confessed  to  her  brother  that  she  could 
make  nothing  out  of  Manna ;  in  vain  she 
tried  to  win  her  confidence;  there  was 
something  at  bottom  which  she  could  not 
^thom.  Manna  never  spoke  to  Bella  of 
lier  desire  to  return  to  the  convent.  Bel- 
la now  put  her  arm  about  Manuals  waist, 
and  teased  her  about  the  three  sons  and  two 
daughters,  but  the  girl  only  smiled  as  if 
the  words  had  been  addressed  to  some  other 
person. 

On  the'  brow  of  the  hill,  under  the  shade 
of  the  pine-trees,  carpets  had  been  spread 
for  the  ladies,  where  they  rested,  while  the 
gentlemen  still  sat  at  table,  and,  at  the  sug- 
eestion  of  the  long  lieutenant,  who  had  fin- 
isbed  his  sketch,  passed  round  the  wine. 

••  Why  are  you  not  of  the  nobility  P  " 
asked  the  lone  lieutenant  of  Sonnenkamp. 

<*  Because  Herr  Sonnenkamp  is  a  citizen,^* 
replied  Clodwig. 

**  Citizens  can  be  made  nobles  when  they 
have  millions " 

At  an  angr}*  sign  from  Pranken  the  young 
man  was  here  brought  to  a  sudden  pause. 
The  Cabinetsrath,  liowever,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  add,  in  consideration  of  Clodwig^s 
t>erng  an  influential  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Orders,  whose  good  opinion  was 
tiberefore  important : — 

•'Truly,  if  nobleness  of  mind,  great  pow- 
ers, beneficence,  and  worth  of  character 
raise  one  to  the  ranks  of  nobility,  our  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  is  —  will  certainly  become  a 
nobleman. ^^ 

The  long '  lieutenant  considered  himself  a 
great  wit,  and  wits  are  not  easily  sup- 
pressed, even  when  they  have  not  been 
drinking  champagne;  he  therefore  ex- 
claimed : — 

•  •  Excellent  —  delicious !  Count  von  Wolfs- 
garten,  you  are  the  wisest  of  us  all ;  are  you 
ftbo  of  opinion  that  a  million  must  have  a 
title  ?  I  mean,  of  course,  not  the  million^  but 
the  man  who  has  the  million  ?  *^ 

•*  It  is  most  amiable  of  you,"  replied 
Clodwig,  **to  exercise  in  my  favor  your 
sovereign  right  to  point  out  the  wisest  of 
US  all." 

**  Thanks,"  cried  the  long  lieutenant, 
''that  blow  told.  But  I  pray  you  let  me 
bsve  your  opinion." 

**I  think,"  said  a  stout  retired  court- 


marshal  who  boasted  of  having  already  lost 
sixteen  pounds  at  the  Baths,  **  I  think  that 
our  noble  host  has  the  right  to  require  that 
this  discussion  should  not  be  continued  at 
this  time  and  in  this  place.  Does  not  your 
Excellency  agree  with  meP"  he  added, 
turning  to  Clodwig. 

Before  the  Count  had  time  to  answer, 
Sonnenkamp  broke  in  :— 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  should  be  most  hap- 
py if  my  honored  guests  would  so  far  favor 
me  as  to  continue  the  discussion,  and  allow 
me  to  be  a  listener;  I  should  take  it  as  a. 
proof  that  they  did  not  regard  me  as  stran- 
ger." 

Clodwig,  who  had  broken  through  his  usu- 
al strict  rule  of  temperance,  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  drink  two  glassea 
of  champagne,  suddenly  assumed  a  knowing 
look  ana  said : — 

'*  In  that  case,  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  let  us 
hear  your  own  opinion  upon  the  subject." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  long  lieutenant; 
'*  the  man  who  has  earned  millions,  and  has 
got  up  such  a  fairy  entertainment  as  this, 
must " 

**Pray,  let  Herr  Sonnenkamp  speak,* 
interrupted  Clodwig. 

"  My  honored  quests,"  began  Sonnen- 
kamp, **  I  have  visited  every  part  of  the 
inhabited  globe,  and  have  learned  that  there 
is  and  must  be  everywhere  an  aristocracy, 
one  class  distinguished  above  the  rest." 

*'  It  is  so  among  horses  and  dogs,"  broke 
in  the  long  lieutenant.  "  Countess  Dingsda 
of  Russia,  has  two  crayhounds  descended 

from  the  Empress  Kitherine 1  mean 

from  the  Empress  Katherine's  days." 

The  Court-marshal  who  had  lost  the  six- 
teen pounds  of  flesh  admonished  the  long 
lieutenant  in  a  whisper  to  hold  his  tongue, 
for  he  was  exposing  himself  and  putting  out 
the  whole  company.  The  long  lieutenant 
passed  his  hand  over  his  brow,  and  softly 
promised  to  obey. 

'*  Let  us  hear  you  further,"  urged  Clod- 
wig, and  Sonnenkamp  continued,  — 

**It  is  fortunate  also  for  barbarous  races 
when  they  possess  certain  families  who  pre- 
sent them,  in  historical  continuation,  the 
various  decisive  points  in  their  career,  and 
when  new  families  become  distinguished  by 
courage  or  wisdom,  ami  form,  as  it  were,  a 
new  dynasty." 

Clodwig  observed  that  the  sweat  stood  in 
great  drops  on  Sonnenkamp^s  forehead,  and 
said,  with  great  friendliness,  — 

'*  It  might  be  said  that  the  distinctive 
prerogative  of  the  nobility  was  to  unite  cul- 
ture and  courage ;  one  should  never  be  sep- 
arated from  the  other.  I  hope  you  will  un- 
derstand me  aright  when  I  say  that  the  titles 
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of  nobility  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
the  giits,  the  acquisitions  of  transcendent 
genius  in  a  fonner  time,  and  they  have  now 
become  an  inherited  right,  or  rather  involve 
an  inherited  duty.  Ihe  nobleman  is  the 
free  human  being,  uniting  in  himself  the 
gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  and  preserving 
a  certain  chain  of  connection  through  the 
ever  changing  generations  of  men.  Nobil- 
ity is  a  kind  oi  public  office  to  which  a  man 
is' born.  The  nobleman  should  act  out  his 
own  nature,  but  is  bound  at  the  same  time 
.  by  the  conditions  of  history." 

**  May  the  wine  freeze  in  my  body,  if  I 
under^tand  a  word  of  what  he  is  saying," 
said  the  long  lieutenant  to  the  Court  Mar- 
shal, who  was  trying  hard  to  light  off'  the 
sleep  which,  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  the 
treatment,  was  stealing  over  him.  Ue  sud- 
denly woke  up  and  said,  — 

**  Ves,  yes  ;  you  are  perfectly  right ;  but 
do  keep  quiet." 

**  You  yourself,"  said  the  Marshal,  **  must 
reverence  an  honest  pride  in  the  virtues  and 
bravery  of  our  ancestors.  The  man  who 
walks  through  a  gallery,  from  whose  walls 
the  pictures  of  a  long  line  of  progenitors  look 
down  upon  and  watch  his  steps,  receives  a 
life-long  imprcsbion  ;  through  his  whole  life 
be  is  followed  by  the  watchful  eye  of  his 
ancestors." 

*•  True,  true  ! "  cried  many  voices. 

•*  And  what  follows  from  that?"  asked 
Clod  wig.  **  Let  us  return  to  our  original 
question." 

*.*  Just  what  I  am  doing.  Why  should 
not  these  historical  conditions  be  constantly 
reversed  ?  " 

*•  Quite  right ;  that  is  the  proper  way  to 
state  the  question,"  replied  Clod  wig.  *'Is 
this  an  age  which  can  concede  any  special 
duties,  and  with  them  any  special  privileges, 
to  the  nobility  ?  This  is  the  day  of  equal 
rights ;  ihere  are  no  more  members  of  a 
privileged  class.  There  are  but  two  classes 
of  men,  men  of  renown  and  men  without 
renown.  The  nobility  which  claims  to  rest 
upon  hereditary  honor  is  cfl*ete ;  it  is  incon- 
testably  a  dying  institution.  Of  what  use 
are  coats  of  arms  P  Of  none  but  to  be  em- 
broidered on  fire-screens,  sofa  cushions,  and 
travelling-bags.  The  equal,  universal  duty 
of  bearing  arms  furiTishes  the  reasonable 
claim  to  nobility.  Science,  art,  business, 
are  the  factors  of  our  time,  which  the  whole 
people  without  distinction  is  equally  bound 
to  take  part  in.  We  stand  in  opposition  to 
histor}'.  The 'nobleman  was  of  importance 
so  long  as  landed  property  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  nation's  power.  That  time  is 
passed,  since  those  high  chimneys  have 
reared  themselves  into  the  air;  since  the 


pK)wcr  of  movable  propertv,  ideal  posses- 
sions —  for  all  state  securities  are  but  ideal 
possessions  —  has  surpassed  that  of  landed 
estates,  those  days  nave  been  no  more. 
One  advantage  of  this  personal  property  is, 
that  it  cannot  be  clutched  by  the  dead  hand ; 
the  hand  of  inherit-ance  is  a  dead  hand.  I 
am  not  opposed  to  having  the  nobleman  of 
the  present  day  give  his  name  to  business 
transactions;  there  are  better  things  than 
j  titles  and  orders  by  which  not  only  money, 
but  influence,  can  bo  gained.  I  thank  the 
noble  Jacob  Grimm  K)r  exposing,  as  ho 
does  in  his  essay  on  Schiller,  the  folly  of 
supposing  that  Goethe  and  Schiller  can  be 
ennobled.  The  nobility  of  to-day  means 
nothing  but  a  name,  a  desolation ;  we  go  so 
far  as  to  bestow  it  even  upon  the  Jews." 

**  But  you,  certainly,"  interrupted  the 
Banker,  "  would  not  deny  the  eqpal  right* 
of  the  different  religions,  the  moment  this 
equality  of  rights  knocks  at  the  emblazoned 
door  of  nobility  ?  " 

•*  Equal  rights !  "  exclaimed  Clodwig. 
**  Quite  right,  my  friend  descended  from  an 
ancient  race.  But  is  it  not  an  absurd  per- 
version to  use  equal  rights  for  the  abolish- 
ment of  equal  rights  ?  If  anybody  can  be- 
come a  noble,  without  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing been  born  so,  of  course  the- J  ews  can ; 
but  they  ou^bt  not  to  desire  it,  they  ought 
to  see  the  disloyalty  of  it.  So  far  as  I  see, 
the  Jews  —  I  am  speaking  now  with  no  ref- 
erence to  their  religion  —  are  a  living  lesson 
to  us  not  to  judge  of  men  by  what  the/ be- 
lieve, but  by  their  progress  in  virtue  and 
culture.  The  Jews  are,  according  to  our 
way  of  regarding  them,  a  race  made  up  of 
nobles  —  for  who  has  a  longer  and  purer 
pedigree  P  —  or  they  are  a.  people  in  -a  cer- 
tain degree  proud  of  being  descended  from 
slaves.  I  am  indebted  to  an  old  rabbi, 
whom  I  once  met  at  the  Baths,  for  a  noUe 
thought." 

••  What  was  it  P  "  asked  the  Banker. 

•*  He  said  to  me  —  we  were  in  Ostend  tt 
the  time,  walking  on  the  sea-shore  and  talk- 
ing of  the  negro,  discussing  his  capability 
for  freedom  and  culture,  and  this  rabbi 
madd  a  very  beautiful  remark " 

Clodwig  paused  for  a  time  as  if  trj'ing  to 
recall  something,  then,  laying  the  finger  of 
his  left  hand  upon  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  be 
said,  — 

'*  The  rabbi  declared  that  the  looking 
back  to  a  past  time  of  slavery  was  a  great 
spur  to  ambition,  and  that  many  things 
i  which  at  first  sight  appear  strange  in  the 
{ Jews,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  impor- 
tant fact  of  their  tracing  their  history  back 
to  a  period  of  slaverv.  They  have  had  im- 
planted in  them,  by  tLeir  be  ndage  in  Egypt. 
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a  pride  and  a  hamility,  a  steady  resistance 
ta  oppression,  a  (juick  perception  of  injus- 
tice and  of  every  injury  inflicted  on  otfaiers, 
and  hence  a  sympathy,  which  is  unparalleled 
in  history." 

"  Certainly." 

•*  A  Jew  with  a  coat  of  arms,"  continued 
Clodwi^,  "with  helmet  and  shield  and  all 
the  gewgaws  —  the  very  sight  of  them 
should  be  an  offence  to  him,  for  at  the  time 
when  men  wore  helmets  and  shields,  his 
ancestors,  the  Jews,  were  servants  of  the 
emperor,  and  almost  odtside  the  protection 
of  the  laws.  A  Jew  may  become  Christian 
from  conviction,  because,  apart  from  the 
dogma,  he  perceives  the  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  which  the  religion  of  Jews 
has  accomplished.  Many  change  their  faith 
from  want  of  deep  principle,  not  having  the 
courage,  or  not  feeling  it  to  be  their  duty, 
to  inflict  upon  themselves  and  on  their  chil- 
dren a  life-long  martyrdom.  But  a  Jew 
with  a  title  is  the  most  ridiculous  anachro- 
nism that  can  be  imagined.  To  become  a 
citizen,  to  enter  that  class  which  is  ever 
increasing  in  numbers  and  importance,  is 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  a  Jew.  But  shall 
there  be  a  union  of  Jewish  noble  families, 
who,  like  others,  shall  marry  only  among 
themselves?  The  more  we  think  of  the 
matter,  the  more  absurd  the  contradictions 
that  arise.  However,  I  did  not  mean  to 
speak  of  the  Jews,  and  pray  the  company 
to  pardon  me  for  having  tnus  strayed  from 
our  main  point." 

"Had  we  not  better  put  an  end  to  the 
discussion  altogether  ?  "  suggested  Pranken. 

•*  I  have  done ;  only  one  word  more.  A 
piece  of  music  always  leaves  a  painful  im- 
pression if  we  have  not  heard  the  final  ca- 
dence, and,  therefore,  let  me  say,  in  a  few 
words,  that  I  consider  the  raising  of  a  citi- 
zen to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility  a  histori- 
cal absurdity,  to  use  no  harsher  term.  The 
man  who  leaves  the  ranks  of  the  citizens  is 
a  deserter,  an  apostate,  I  will  not  sav  a  trai- 
tor and  a  fool  also,  for  forsaking  the  con- 
-qaering  banner  of  the  people.  I  under- 
stand the  temptation ;  they  want  to  secure 
their  possessions  to  their  family,  to  estab- 
lish the  right  of  entail ;  the  sons  want  to  be 
knights ;  but  it  is  a  stinted  race  after  all,  a 
mongrel  stock,  from  which  no  good  tree  can 
grow." 

Clodwig  had  several  objects  in  view  in 
speaking  thus ;  he  wanted  to  make  a  direct 
appeal  to  his  companions  in  rank,  and  he 
wanted,  once  for  all,  to  divert  from  their  pur- 
pose Sonnenkarop  and  the  Banker,  who  he 
KDew  had  also  been  induced  to  aspfre  to  a 
title. 

PeroeiTing  a  peculiar  expression  in  the 


countenance  of  his  old  friend,  he  turned  to 
him,  and  said :  — 

"  I  see  you  have  something  on  your  mind 
you  would  like  to  say." 

•*  Nothing  of  any  consequence,"  replied 
the  Banker,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
offering  his  gold  snuff-box  to  Clodwig  and 
Sonnenkamp.  •'  Our  host  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  what  is  called  in  America  *  a  self- 
made  man,*  a  term  of  great  distinction. 
There  is  no  term  in  our  language  which  ex- 
actly expresses  it.  To  have  inherited  noth- 
ing, but  to  have  won  everything  by  his  own 
effort,  is  the  greatest  pride  of  an  American. 
'  Self  made  man  *  is,  so  to  speak,  the  motto 
upon  his  shield.  Their  president  elect, 
Abraham  Lmcoln,  is  the  best  example  of 
this  class,  who,  from  being  a  rail-splitter 
and  a  boatman,  has  attained  the  highest 
•honor.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with 
Lincoln  ?  " 

**  I  have  not  the  honor,"  replied  Sonnen- 
kamp. 

Roland  here  approached  the  gentlemen, 
and  requested  them  to  join  the  rest  of 
the  company,  as  the  plan  was  to  have  the 
band  play,  while  all  walked  together  to  the 
place  where  they  had  lefl  the  carriages.  All 
arose  from  table.  The  nobles  from  the 
various  German  principalities  stared  at  one 
another  in  amazement,  and  if  any  magical 
chanse  could  have  come  over  them,  would 
certainly  have  been  turned  into  stone,  as 
the  bridal  procession  had  been.  The  long 
lieutenant  and  the  sleepy  Court-marshid 
would  have  made  most  grotesque  figures. 
How  was  it  that  a  nobleman,  a  Count  von 
Wolfsgarten,  could  use  such  language  ?  The 
man  must  be  drunk ! 

They  joined  the  ladies.  Clodwig  and 
Eric  lingered  a  little  behind.  Eric  had  not 
spoken  a  word  during  the  discussion,  and 
Clodwig  expressed  his  vexation  at  having 
inconsiderately  opened  his  whole  mind  to 
persons,  who  did  not  want  to  listen  to  seri- 
ous words. 

"I  am  grateful  to  you  for  it,"  replied 
Eric. 

**I  will  tr}'  to  think,"  said  Clodwig  in 
conclusion,  "that  I  have  been  talking  only 
to  you." 

The  two  went  together  into  the  woods, 
where  the  ladies  had  now  risen  from  their 
carpeted  resting-place,  and,  seating  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  watched  the  young 
people  dancing  on  the  meadow  below. 

Sonnenkamp  stood  leaning  against  a  tall 
pine-tree,  as  if  turned  into  stone,  and  al- 
most wishing  that  the  whole  company  might 
be  actually  petrified  like  the  marriage  pro- 
cession. A  butterfly,  which  flew  over 
Clodwig's  head,  and  fluttered  back  and  forth 
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in  the  valloy  bofore  Sonnenkamp^s  eyes, 
migbt  have  told  biin  what  Clodwig  was  say- 
ing to  Eric  on  the  hill. 

*'  You  asked  me  this  morning  my  opinion 
on  this  matter ;  I  think  you  know  it  now.  I 
have  declared  distinctly,  that  I  shall  decid- 
edly oppose  all  conferring  of  titles  upon  new 
men.  1  do  not  mind  telling  you,  however, 
my  young  friend,  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp^s 
chances  are  very  good,  for  my  voice  is  not 
decisive." 

Eric  was  strangely  tempted  to  go  down 
to  where  Sonnenlamp  was  standing  and  tell 
him  this.  He  had  witnessed  the  man^s  dis- 
appointment to-day,  and  would  have  been 
glad  to  encourase  him,  feeling  sympathy  for 
one  who  desired  all  things  for  bis  son^s  sake. 

He  restrained  himself,  however,  being 
resolved  to  keep  himself  aloof  from  the 
whole  matter.  He  told  Clodwig  how  Ro- 
land had  wished,  on  the  evening  of  the  ball, 
to  confide  to  him  the  secret  of  their  being 
about  to  receive  a  title,  but  that  it  was  his 
intention  not  to  mention  the  subject  to  the 
boy,  although  his  father  had  opened  the  way 
for  him  to  do  so.  Roland  had  thus  far  been 
keeping  the  matter  qtiietly  in  his  own  mind, 
and  it  seemed  better  now  to  ignore  it  alto- 
gether, than  than  to  have  the  son  conceive 
any  disapprobation  of  his  father^s  proceed- 
ings. Clodwig  agreed  perfectly  with  his 
young  friend,  and  repeatedly  expressed  his 
present  contentment  at  Ericas  having  re- 
jected his  proposal  to  live  with  him,  for 
there  was  a  wider  and  richer  field  of  useful- 
ness open  to  him  where  he  was. 

Both  were  refreshed  by  their  quiet  inter- 
oourse. 

The  long  lieutenant  now  broke  in  upon 
Sonnenkamp^s  solitary  musings.  The  but- 
terfly flew  up  asain,  and  might  have  told 
those  on  the  hiU  what  was  passing  in  the 
valley  below. 

*'  Herr  von  Sonnenkamp,"  began  the  lon^ 
lieutenant,  **  have  the  negroes  any  mosiciu 
talent?" 

'*  The  negroes  are  very  fond  of  a  kind 
of  music  of  their  own,  which  is  nothing 
but  noise,"  replied  Sonnenkamp;  **and 
many  wise  men  consider  that  conversation 
which  —  "he  paused  for  a  word,  but  seemed 
to  find  none  snarp  enough,  and  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  polite.  At  last  he  said — 
'*  which  perhaps  might  pass  for  such  in  the 
little  capital." 

-  He  joined  the  say  company,  and,  while 
the  band  played,  they  all  walked  to 
the  place  where  the  carriages  were  wait- 
ing. 

It  so  happened,  neither  knew  how,  that 
Manna  and  Eric  walked  together  through 
the  woods.    They  went  on,  side  by'si^, 


in  silence,  though  each  had  m  much  to  say 
to  the  other. 

*•!  hear,"  Afanna  began  at  last,  "that 
Count  Clodwig  expressed  himself  warmly 
against  rank ;  did  he  think  that  distinction 
of  birth  was  in  any  way  oppused  to  relig- 
ionP" 

"  He  said  nothing  of  the  kind." 

Affain  they  went  on  in  silence. 

•*  I  wonder  where  our  friend.  Professor 
Einsiedel,  has  been  to-day,"  began  Manna 
again ;  **  I  am  a  pugil  of  his,  too,  now." 

**  It  is  a  great  privilege,"  answered  Eric, 
"  to  know  such  a  liberal,  devout  mind." 

They  said  no  more,  but  both  felt  that 
there  was  a  sort  of  sympathy  established 
between  them  by  their  reverence  for  tbe 
same  man.  Not  only  was  their  faculty  of 
reverence  now  the  same,  but  there  was  a 
common  object  of  their  reverence. 

**  Eric !  Manna ! "  suddenly  cried  a  voice, 
which  was  repeated  by  all  the  echoes  of 
the  forest.  They  stood  startled  at  hearing 
their  names  thus  coupled  together,  and  sent 
back  again,  and  again,  by  the  stone  figures 
of  the  bridal  procession. 

Roland  came  back  to  find  them,  and,  eiv- 
ing  his  right  hand  to  Manna  and  his  left  to 
Enc,  led  them  thus  to  the  carriage,  in 
which  all  took  their  seats. 

CHAPTSB  XVI. 
CHAXaSS  WROUGHT  IN  BCANT   MIMD8. 

SoNNBNKAMi*  felt  himself  set  aside  bj 
the  Court,  or  rather  completely  overlooked ; 
but  he  could  not  demean  himself  by  allow- 
ing any  feeling  of  wounded  pride  to  appear, 
therefore  he  omitted  none  of  the  cnstomaiy 
salutations  of  respect,  even  when  the  Sov- 
ereign looked  ungraciously  at  him.  That 
was  the  regular  court  service,  to  which  he 
was  determined  to  accustom  himself. 

The  day  was  fixed  for  the  departure  of 
the  Prince  and  his  retinue.  Sonnenkamp 
stood  among  the  other  distinguished  vis- 
itors, making  the  last  salutations  beside  the 
royal  coach,  and  received  his  share  of  the 
Sovereign's  ^cious,  parting  glance.  The 
Cabinetsriithin  said  to  him,  as  he  was  aboat 
to  take  his  place  in  the  second  carriage,  — 

**  Your  cause  stands  well,  in  spite  of  the 
very  learned  and  honorable  Court  WoUa- 
garten." 

The  departure  of  the  court  was,  to 
a  large  circle  of  the  visitors,  like  the  with- 
drawal of  the  bride  from  the  marria^^ 
dance;  the  dancing  goes  on,  there  is  an 
exaggerated  assumption  of  gaiety,  but  the 
main  point  of  interest  is  wanting. 

Crowds  of  people  came  and  went;  the 
lively  circle,  of  which  Bella  formed  the 
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eentre,  lost  every  day  one  or  another  of  its 
members ;  Sonnenkamp  was  oflen  obliged, 
against  his  will,  to  grace  a  departure  with 
his  offering  of  flowers.  Bella,  and  Clod- 
wig  too,  now  prepared  to  depart.  Eric  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  a  close  at- 
tachment had  been  formed  between  Clod- 
wig  and  his  friend  and  teacher,  Professor 
Binsiedel. 

The  last  few  days  were  a  pleasant  relief 
to  Eric  and  Roland,  after  the  life  of  excite- 
ment that  had  gone  before.  They  took 
eren  the  loss  of  Clodwig  and  Bella  lightly, 
for  thev  still  had  Professor  Einsiedel. 
Sonnenkamp  and  Fran  Ceres,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  sorely  out  of  spirits ;  they  felt 
like  persons  who  have  outlived  their  day. 

Sonnenkamp  compared  himself  to  a  bou- 
quet that  has  not  found  a  purchaser. 
What  is  it  at  evening  P  It  is  put  in  water 
through  the  night;  the  withered  flowers 
are  pulled  off"  the  next  morning,  and  it  is 
again  exposed  for  sale.  Will  the  success 
be  any  better  this  time  P    It  must  be  tried. 

The  men  and  women,  who,  as  long  as 
Bella  was  present  had  been  their  constant 
associates,  now  saluted  them  formally,  and 
joined  themselves  to  new  comers.  They 
often  met  Professor  Crutius  in  company 
with  a  number  of  Americans  who  were  at 
the  Baths,  and  who  almost  always  looked 
ooriously  at  Sonnenkamp.  Crutius  himself 
hardly  acknowledged  his  friendly  greetings. 

The  morning  fixed  for  departure  came 
at  last ;  Sonnenkamp  and  his  retinue  set  off 
in  three  carriages.  There  were  fewer 
friends  to  bid  them  good-bye  than  they 
had  expected,  yet  still  the  carriages  were 
adomeq  with  flowers ;  there  was  a  wreath 
upon  the  roof  of  Sonnenkamp^s  coach,  and 
even  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  were  twined 
with  earlands;  the  postilion  also  wore  a 
wreath.  All  had  the  appearance  of  being 
done  by  friends,  but  was  in  reality  the  work 
of  Lootz. 

The  party  breakfasted  in  the  open  air, 
and  entered  the  Carriages  quietly  from  the 
street^  without  returning  to  the  house. 

Professor  Einsiedel  was  among  those 
who  came  to  take  leave,  and,  drawing 
Hanna  a  little  apart,  he  said  to  her  in  a 
low  voice,  — 

••  I  told  you  in  my  last  lecture  —  I  beg 
your  pardon,  my  dear  child ;  I  forgot  I  was 
^leaking  only  to  you.  I  have  already  told 
joo  of  my  desire  to  enter  a  convent,  but 
A  free  convent,  now  that  I  have  grown 
weary  of  life  in  the  world,  am  solitary,  and 
am  inclined  to  finish  in  retirement  whatever 
1  may  stiil  be  able  to  accomplish.  But 
iHiether  yon,  my  dear  child,  before  you 


have  done  with  life,  should  withdraw  your- 
self from  it,  is  a  question  you  OQght  very 
seriously  to  consider ;  there  can  be  no  more 
terrible  fate  than  to  feel  your  soul,  filled 
with  all  manner  of  unrest  when  you  have 
taken  the  vow  to  consecrate  yourself  to  the 
noblest  thoughts.  Consider  it  seriously, 
dear  child ;  I  speak  only  from  my  interest 
in  your  welfare,  my  heartfelt  interest,'' 
said  the  little  man,  in  a  voice  broken  with 
emotion. 

••  I  know  it,  and  I  believe  you,"  answered 
Manna.  The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and 
two  big  drops  fell  upon  the  flowers  she  held 
in  her  hand. 

Roland  came  up  to  them  and  took  off  his 
hat  to  the  Professor,  who,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  boy's  head,  said,  — 

"  Keep  on  well,  and  remember  that  you 
too  have  a  friend  in  me." 

Roland  was  too  much  moved  to  speak ; 
he  could  only  kiss  the  old  man's  delicate 
childlike  hand.  The  people  at  a  distance 
looked  on  in  amazement.  The  postilion 
blew  his  horn  till  he  started  the  echoes  in 
mountain  and  valley.  With  no  decisive 
point  gained,  they  left  the  place  where  they 
bad  experienced  so  much  that  was  painful 
and  pleasant. 

The  carriage  rolled  on  for  a  long  time 
without  a  word  being  spoken ;  at  last  Ro- 
land said  softly  to  Eric :  — 

*•  Now  I  have  a  ^ndfather  too." 

Eric  remained  silent.  Roland's  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  flowers  that 
strewed  the  road ;  not  only  withered  flow- 
ers, biit  fresh  bunches  also  that  had  been 
thrown  after  the  departing  guests,  and  now 
lay  in  the  street  to  be  crushed  under  the 
carriage  wheels.  He  was  reminded  of 
Manna's  complaint  at  the  waste  of  flowers 
here,  and  thought  how  just  it  was. 

Manna  sat  buried  in  thought.  She  had 
come  to  the  Baths  only  for  the  sake  of  being 
with  her  family,  yet  in  no  one  of  the  party 
had  such  a  vital  change  been  effected. 
But  she  did  not  own  it  yet  even  to  herself. 
She  silently  folded  her  hands  and  prayed. 

They  reached  the  station. 

"  Hear  the  whistle  of  the  engine ! "  said 
Roland.  "I  feel  that  we  are  already  at 
home,  now  I  hear  that  whistle,  don't  you  P 
We  seem  to  have  been  in  a  different  world 
where  that  sound  never  reaches.  I  hope 
we  shall  find  all  right  at  home.*' 

Eric  rejoiced  in  Roland's  animation,And 
told  him  they  must  keep  up  good  courage 
if  thev  did  find  some  things  changed.  They 
would  not  let  anything  spoil  the  pleasure 
of  their  getting  home  again. 
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CHAPTER    XTn. 
THE    AFTER-EFFECTS. 

♦•You  will  see  the  effects  by-and-by," 
the  Doctor  had  said  to  Sonnenkamp  and 
his  wife  at  their  departure.  **  You  will  see 
the  effect  by-and-by,"  had  been  the  point  of 
the  Cabinetsrath's  parting  words. 

The  Sonnenkamps  returned  to  the  Rhine, 
full  of  fresh  expectations. 

They  arrived  at  the  villa  and  found 
everything  in  excellent  condition.  The 
great  corridor,  connecting  the  green-houses 
with  the  stables*  a  graceful  structure  of 
cast  iron  which  Sonnenkamp  had  planned 
before  his  departure,  was  completed,  and 
its  iron  pillars  already  so  hung  with  climb- 
ing plants,'  that  no  trace  of  its  being  a  re- 
cent addition  appeared.  Sonnenkamp  ex- 
pressed the  satisfaction  ho  felt. 

Every  one  felt  himself  animated  with  fresh 
cheerfulness.  The  pleasant  home  feeling 
was  enhanced  by  the  recent  excitements  of 
the  journey. 

Sonnenkamp  a^ed  if  many  strangers  had 
visited  the  house  and  garden  during  his  ab- 
sence, for  he  allowed  the  servants  every 
year  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  to  visitors, 
while  he  was  at  the  Baths,'  the  lower  story 
of  the  villa,  the  hot-houses,  fruit-garden, 
and  stables. 

The  butler  replied  that  there  had  never 
been  so  many  visitors  as  this  year,  and  that 
he  had  pointed  out  to  every  one  the  place 
where  the  Prince  and  Princess  had  sat. 

Sonnenkamp  ordered  the  man  to  bring 
him  the  visitor^s  book,  which  was  kept  in 
the  billiard-room,  a  great  hall  adjoining  the 
hot-houses.  Strict  orders  *were  given  that 
only  names  should  be  inscribed  in  the  book. 
In  an  excited  tone  he  asked,  afler  reading 
a  long  list  of  names :  — 

**  Who  wrote  that?" 

At  first  no  one  confessed  to  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  names,  but  finally  the  second 
gardener,  the  *  squirrel,'  said  that  two  gentle- 
men had  come  together,  one  of  whom 
wanted  once  to  be  Roland's  tutor ;  and  the 
other  was  a  tall,  stately  man  who  spoke 
Westphalian  German.  The  tall  man,  with 
the  light  curling  hair,  did  not  wrij-e  any- 
thing, but  the  other,  whom  he  addressed  as 
Professor,  wrote  all  these  names.  The 
man  remembered  being  struck  by  it  at  the 
tudi. 

Sonnenkamp  at  once  concluded  that  the 
man  who  had  written  the  names  could  be 
no  other  than  Professor  Crutius.  The 
names  were  those  of  the  leaders  of  the 
slave  party  in  the  Southern  States.  It  was 
out  of  the  question  thdt  these  men  had  been 


there  themselves ;  but  what  meant  this  re- 
minder of  them  P 

The  matter  disturbed  Sonnenkamp  for  a 
while,  but  he  finally  succeeded  in  dismiss- 
ing it  from  his  mind. 

•*  Your  old  enemy,"  he  said  almost  aloud 
to  himself,  '^has  come  back,  and  that  is 
nothing  but  your  unhappy  brooding  imajgi- 
nation." 

Eric  himself  had  no  greater  pleasure  in 
embracing  his  mother  again,  than  Roland 
and  Manna  felt. 

**  You  and  Aunt  Claudine,"  cried  Roland, 
**  are  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  trees  in  the 
park,  the  house,  and  everything  else.  Yoa 
too  have  been  staying  here  faithfully,  wait- 
ing for  us  to  come  home.  How  good  it  is 
to  have  you  here,  that  we  may  have  some 
one  to  receive  us  when  we  come  back  !  " 

The  boy's  whole  heart  swelled  with  in- 
ward happiness. 

Manna  said  nothing,  but  her  look  showed 
how  deeply  she  felt  the  peaceful  influence 
of  the  two  ladies.  She  found  in  this  little 
home  some  of  the  rest  she  had  found  in  the 
convent,  and  yet  here  no  outward  vows  had 
been  taken ;  these  two  women  were  com- 
pletely free.  By  little  and  little,  she  told 
the  mother  about  Professor  Einsiedcl,  and 
rejoiced  her  by  showing  her  appreciation  of 
the  deep  consecration  of  spirit  to  which  this 
student  of  science  had  attained. 

Sonnenkamp  was  more  thoughtful  tbaa 
ever.  This  striving  after  a  title  seemed 
to  him  a  loss  of  independence,  a  loss  that 
he  was  voluntarily  incurring.  He  returned 
from  the  Baths  with  the  impression,  that 
he  should  be  always  treated  by  the  nobles 
themselves  as  a  stranger  and  an  interloper, 
and  would  always  have  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  misconstruction  of  his  smallest  ac- 
tions. The  words  of  the  Banker  rang  ia 
his  ears :  Every  one  should  hold  fast  to 
the  distinction  of  being  a  self-made  man. 

Was  it  not  better  that  a  man  should  be 
the  source  of  his  own  honor,  than  that  he 
should  allow  it  to  be  conferred  upon  him  by 
another? 

Here  he  was  brought  up  before  an  insur- 
mountable wall.  He  was  vexed  at  having 
to  worry  and  brood  so  over  the  matter,  yet 
he  could  not  dismiss  it  from  his  mind.  Hie 
had  just  come  to  the  resolution  of  begging 
the  Cabinetsrath  to  giVe  it  all  up,  when  he 
received  a  letter  from  him,  saying  that  the 
matter  might  be  considered  as  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  satisfactorily  concluded. 

Sonnenkamp  looked  about  him  when  he 
had  read  the  words.  Now  he  had  it  in  his 
grasp,  and  he  would  throw  it  from  bim. 
There  would  be  more  greatness,  more  sat- 
isfaction, in  that  than   accepting  it.     But 
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then  what  would  become  of  Frau  Ceres, 
Manna,  and  Roland  ?  How  could  be  draw 
back  ?  For  a  moment  the  thought  passed 
through  his  mind  that  he  would  sell  all  his 

froperty  here  and  remove  to  Switzerland, 
ranee,  or  Italy.  But  he  imagined  the 
longing  he  would  feci  to  be  back  here  a^ain ; 
be  &lt  that  the  social  position  and  consider- 
ation to  which  he  had  grown  accustomed 
here,  had  become  a  necessity  to  him.  He 
walked  among  the  trees  which  he  had  pliAit- 
ed,  which  he  had  trained  and  cared  for,  and 
felt  that  they  had  grown  to  be  a  part  of 
himself;  he  looked  towards  the  Rhme,  and 
was  conscious  of  that  magic  power  of  at- 
traction which  takes  possession  of  every  one 
who  has  once  made  his  home  beside  it. 

Forward!  he  cried  to  himself.  The  ball 
has  been  set  rolling  and  must  reach  its 
goal! 

He  read  the  letter  again,  and  perceived 
that  the  Jewish  banker  had  applied  for  ^ 
title  at  the  same  time  with  himself,  but, 
straose  to  say,  had  withdrawn  his  name. 
The  letter  also  said  that  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  Herr  Weidmann  was  expect- 
ed, and  as  it  was  not  sure  how  he  would 
view  the  case,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
Herr  Sonnenkarop  to  cultivate  a  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  him. 

Another  point  in  the  letter  gave  Sonnen- 
kamp  cause  for  wonder ;  the  Cabinetsrath, 
with  many  charges  of  secresy,  wrote  that 
the  opinion  of  Count  Wolfsgarten  had  been 
most  plainly  spoken,  but  that  a  remark  of 
his  had  decided  the  case  in  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp^s  favor. 

Here  were  too  many  riddles.  Sonnen- 
kamp  resolved  to  do  nothing  for  the  pres- 
ent. He  had  been  kept  waiting  so  long 
that  others  might  as  well  take  their  turn 
at  It. 

The  Doctor  came  and  reviewed  the  fam- 
ily. He  thought  that  all  had  been  benefit- 
ed by  the  Baths,  but  that  Uerr  Sonnenkamp 
was  still  feeling  too  much  the  exciting  ef- 
fects of  the  life  there. 

The  Doctor  had  felt  the  pulse  of  each  one, 
and  reviewed  them  all,  but  that  did  not  tell 
him  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  in 
their  souls. 

Frau  Ceres  was  as  tired  and  bored  as  ever, 
and  thought  it  terrible  to  come  back  to  hav- 
ing nothing  to  hear  of  but  the  beauties  of 
nature. 

Manna  could  hardly  believe  that  she  had 
been  through  so  much  noise  and  excitement. 

The  most  opposite  effects,  however,  had 
been  produced  upon  Roland  and  Eric. 

Eric  had  to  acknowledge  that  Professor 
Einsieders  warnings  had  been  just.  In  this 
life  of  dissipation,  of  constant  devotion  to 


others,  his  o^n  self  was  getting  lost.  He 
wished  pow  to  hedge  in  a  certain  enclosure 
about  himself  that  he  could  devote  to  study, 
and  in  which  he  could  build  up  his  own  life 
anew.  He  set  Roland  solitary  tasks,  and 
in  reply  to  his  questions  often  gave  evasive 
and  unsatisfactory  answers,  telling  him  that 
he  wanted  to  leave  him  to  work  out  as  many 
questions  as  he  could  by  himself. 

Roland  for  the  first  time  felt  deserted  by 
i^ric,  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  be  needed 
him  more  than  ever.  The  idle  life  at  the 
Baths,  the  excitement,  the  gaieties,  the  con- 
stant intercourse  with  men  and  women  who 
openly  expressed  their  admiration  for  him, 
all  this  lelt  in  his  heart,  as  soon  as  the  first 
feeling  of  delight  in  getting  home  had  passed 
away,  a  void,  a  restless  craving,  which  made 
the  quiet  of  the  house,  the  regular  routine 
of  study,  an  intolerable  burden  to  him.  He 
wanted  to  be  away  among  people  again, 
among  his  comrades. 

The  Cadet  told  him  that  he  had  been 
made  an  ensign,  and  should  soon  make  faim 
a  visit,  with  some  of  his  comrades. 

Roland  kept  impatiently  looking  out  for 
some  diversion,  some  excitement.  A  re- 
mark of  the  long  lieutenant,  that  he  ought 
no  longer  to  be  under  the  rule  of  a  tutor, 
rose  to  his  mind,  and  made  him  fret  under 
his  want  of  freedom. 

In  this  frame  of  mind  he  sought  his  father, 
and  asked  if  the  title  of  nobility  had  not 
been  received  yet.  Sonnenkamp  comfort- 
ed him  as  well  as  he  could  from  day  to  day, 
but,  happening  to  tell  him  onc9  that  Eric 
knew  of  what  was  in  anticipation,  Roland 
was  filled  with  anger.  Why  had  Eric  never 
said  a  word  to  him  about  it  ? 

Ericas  mothei^  became  conscious  of  the 
change  in  Roland  long  before  Eric  himself 
did,  but  he  perceived  it  at  last,  and  laid 
aside  his  own  work.  But  his  efforts  to  re- 
gain his  old  influence  over  his  pupil  seemed 
A>r  a  time  quite  fruitless.  An  unexpected 
event  was  to  come  to  his  assistance. 

The  Major  came  one  day  with  a  request, 
that  Sonnenkamp  would  allow  the  Free 
Masons  to  have  an  entertainment  in  the 
newly  finished  armory  of  the  castle,  as  Herr 
Weidmann  was  desirous  of  having  the  fi&te 
come  off  there.  Sonnenkamp's^  first  impulse 
was  to  consent,  feeling  some  surprise  at  the 
extraordinary  coincidence  that  should  lead 
Weidmann  to  enter  into  communication 
with  him  just  at  this  time.  Unwilling^  to 
appear  too  eager  to  oblige,  howeverT  he 
asked  why  Herr  Weidmann  had  not  made 
the  request  himself. 

This  seemed  to  embarrass  the  Major  some- 
what, for  he  could  not  explain  that  the  sng* 
gestion  had  originated  with   himself,   and 
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that  Weidmaon  had  sharply  refused  to  have 
any  dealings  with  Sonnenkamp. 

Sonnenkamp  asked  if  he  might  be  in- 
formed of  the  names  of  the  persons  in  the 
neighborhood  who  belonged  to  the  body» 
and  found,  upon  looking  over  the  list  the 
Major  handed  him,  that  there  were  not 
enough  names  of  consideration  amone  them ; 
even  Herr  von  Endlich  having  witbdrawn 
his,  since  his  elevation  to  the  ranks  of  the 
nobility.  Sonnenkamp  therefore  declined, 
but  requested  the  Major  to  bring  about,  in 
some  way,  a  nearer  acquaintance  between 
himself  and  Weidmann. 

*•  I  know  an  excellent  way,"  said  the 
Major.  *  *  Herr  Weidmann  is  very  desirous 
of  receiving  a  visit  from  Roland  and  Eric. 
Send  them  to  him.*^ 

l?bis,  too,  Sonnenkamp  declined,  thinking 
it  not  his  place  to  make  advances  towards 
a  man  who  kept  aloof  as  Weidmann  did. 
The  following  day,  as  he  was  riding,  he  al- 
most dropped  the  bridle  from  his  hand,  on 
meeting  a  carriage  in  which  sat  Weidmann, 
and,  beside  him,  a  man  who  ought  to  be  on 
tiie  other  side  of  the  ocean. 

The  man  was  remarkably  tall,  and  had  a 
strikingly  fresh  and  youthful  appearance. 
As  Sonnenkamp  rode  by,  Weidmann  bowed. 
His  companion  seemed  surprised,  but  raised 
his  hat  also,  and  in  so  doing  showed  a  head 
which  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  thick, 
wavy  hair,  the  high  forehead,  the  kindly 
expression,  in  the  fflance  of  the  blue  eyes, 
were  all  unmistakable.  Sonnenkamp  could 
not  help  Idoking  back,  to  make  sure  that  be 
had  not  been  deceived.  The  stranger  in  the 
wason  also  had  risen  and  was  looking  back, 
and  Sonnenkamp^s  eye  detected  something 
like  a  nod,  such  as  a  man  misht  make  who 
found  his  suspicions  confirmed. 

Sonnenkamp  reined  in  his  horse,  feeling 
weak  and  paralyzed,  as  if  he  could  no  longer 
keep  his  seat  in  the  saddle.  Yes,  ^tis  he ! 
^is  bis  deadly  enemy,  his  most  violent  an- 
tagonist !  How  happens  he  here  now  ?  He 
listened  until  he  no  longer  heard  the  rat- 
tling of  the  wheels,  and  then  turned  and 
walked  his  horse  towards  home.  But 
shortly  afler,  gathering  up  the  reins,  and 
whipping  and  spuring  his  black  steed,  he 
rode  toward  the  Major^s. 

He  did  not  find  him  at  home.  Fraulein 
Milch,  whom  he  always  disliked,  was  there, 
and  told  him  that  the  Major  was  at  the  castle. 

He  rode  to  the  cattle,  and  in  a  very  nat- 
ural way  spoke  of  a  visitor  at  Weidmann's. 
The  Major  stated  that  Weidmann^s  nephew. 
Doctor  Fritz  bad  b6en  there  now  for  a  short 
time,  having  come  to  take  away  his  child, 
who  had  been  at  Mattenheim  under  Knopf  ^s 
instruction. 


*'  Was  this  visitor  at  the  villa  while  I  was 
away  P  ^  asked  Sonnenkamp. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  he  and  Professor  CrutiiMr. 
Both  of  *em  were  highly  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  your  house,  and  your  skill  in  gar- 
dening. The  seeds  I  bought  of  the  head- 
gardener  are  for  Dr.  Fritz,  who  ^11  take  them 
to  America.  Send  Eric  and  Roland  to 
Mattenheim ;  ^will  be  delightful  to  both  of 
'em  to  know  the  excellent  Doctor  Fritz,  but 
fdd  must  do  it  speedily,  for  I  hear  be^s  go- 
mg  away  very  soon." 

Eric  and  Roland,  fortunately,  came  }o8t 
at  this  moment  to  the  castle,  and  the  Major 
took  great  satisfaction  in  spurring  them  up 
to  make  at  last  the  visit  to  Weidmann. 
Roland  was  highly  delighted  that  there  was 
some  diversion  in  prospect,  that  be  was  to 
make  a  journey  ana  break  in  upon  the  htun- 
drum  lue;  and  Erig  hoped  that  Roluid 
would  receive  a  new  impulse  from  observing 
a  life  of  active  usefulness. 

This  time,  Sonnenkamp  laid  his  plaiis 
more  prudently.  With  Clodwig,  Eric  had 
brought  nothing  to  pass,  although  he  had 
had  a  direct  commission ;  but  now  be  gare 
Eric  instructions  which  appeared  very  nat- 
ural under  the  circumstances,  but  wideh 
would  enable  him  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
everything  which  it  was  important  for  him- 
self to  know.  Eric  was  to  send  a  message 
afler  several  days,  and  then  Sonnenkamp 
would  come  for  him  at  Mattenheim.  In  the 
mean  time  he  wanted  to  make  a  carriage- 
journey  to  another  part  of  the  cOuntrv. 

In  the  morning,  when  Eric  and  Roland 
were  setting  out  for  Mattenheim,  Manna 
concluded  to  make  her  long  delayed  eaU 
upon  the  Priest.  Fraulein  Perini  had  said 
in  direct  terms,  that  the  Priest  had  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  her  not  having  been 
to  see  him  since  her  return  home.  FrSo- 
lein  Perini  wanted  Manna  to  hear  from  her- 
self, that  she  had  been  at  the  Priest's ;  but 
of  course,  she  did  not  inform  her  that  she 
bad  given  to  the  Priest  a  very  circumstan- 
tial account  of  their  residence  at  Carlsbad. 

Manna  had  no  sooner  entered  the  Priest^a 
house,  than  she  wanted  to  turn  back  Again 
immediately,  for  she  learned  from  the  house- 
keeper that  the  Dean  from  the  capital  waa 
on  a  visit  to  the  Priest.  But  tne  latter 
must  have  heard  her  when  she  arrived,  for 
be  came  out  and  led  her  by  the  hand  into 
the  study.  He  introduced  her  to  the  Dean 
as  a  postulant. 

Manna  did  not  know  what  he  meant ;  and 
the  Dean,  perceiving  this,  explained  to  her 
that  he  knew  of  her  pure  purpose  to  take 
the  veil. 

Manna  cast  down  her  eyes  timidly  and 
humbly,  while  she  was  obliged  to  listen  to 
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her  praises  from  both  of  the  men.  She  could 
not  Lelp  herself,  and  yet  she  experienced  a 
deep  internal  conflict. 

The  Dean  asked  if  there  bad  been  any 
high  dignitary  of  the  Church  at  the  springs, 
and  Manna  said  that  there  had  not. 

When  the  Priest  now  asked  if  she  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  any  men  of  distin- 
guished attainments,  Manna  considered  it 
her  duty  to  mention  particulariy  Professor 
£insiedel. 

"  Then  you  have  made  the  acquaintance 
of  that  incarnate,  shrivelled  up  darkness 
—  that  miserable  mannikin,  who  is  fond  of 
being  styled  an  ancient  Greek  ?  " 

Both  of  the  men  laughed,  and  Manna  was 
amazed  to  see  how  the  Professor,  so  highly 
venerated  by  her,  was  made  a  complete 
laughing  stock.  She  did  not  ioeX  adequate 
to  defend  him  here,  and  kept  silence.  **  We 
will  accompany  you  bome,*^  said  the  Priest 
at  last.  *'You,  my  honored  fellow  la- 
borer»  must  see  for  once  the  beautiful 
villa.'' 

Escorted  by  the  two  ecclesiastics  Manna 
went  home,  appearing  to  herself  like  a  cap- 
tured criminal,  and  yet  the  men  were  very 
idendly  and  confiding. 


^  They  met  Sonnenkamp  in  the  courtyard. 
He  was  very  complaisant  and  respectful; 
and  he  took  especial  satisfaction  in  showing 
to  the  highly  venerated  men  the  park,  the 
orchard,  the  hot-houses,  and,  finally,  the 
viUa. 

The  Dean  exhibited  a  fine  appreciation 
of  everything,  and  when  Sonnenkamp  dwelt 
upon  the  fact,  with  a  certain  degree  of  pride, 
that  every  fire-place  had  its  own  separate 
fiue,  he  all  at  once  noticed  that  the  Dean 
exchanged  a  passing  glance  with  the  Priest, 
at  the  same  time  wearing  a  satisfied  smile. 

Ho,  ho !  thought  Sonnenkamp.  You  think 
that,  do  vou  ?  These  men  are  takinc^  a  view 
of  the  villa,  in  order  already  to  make  their 
dispositions  how  to  turn  this  house  into  a 
convent,  when  Manna  has  carried  out  her 
plan  P  Ho,  ho !  I  would  rather  bum  up  the 
nouse  and  everything  in  it ! 

The  two  ecclesiastics  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  expression  of  Sonnenkarap's 
countenance  was  so  suddenly  changed  and 
so  exultant ;  he  was  delighted  to  penetrate 
the  deception  of  other  people.  He  bore 
the  men  company  as  far  as  the  gate,  and 
begged  them  to  visit  his  modest  house  very 
frequently. 
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BOOK  XI.      CHAPTBB   I. 


A  FAIRT  8T0RT  AT    THE  AOBICULTUBAL 
FAIR. 

Eric  and  Roland  walked  inland  over  the 
hills,  keeping  step  together. 

There  is  no  better  time  for  a  pedestrian 
journey,  than  some  bright  day  of  the  early 
autumn;  the  cows  are  f^turing  in  the 
meadows,  the  vegetable  products  are  being 
harvested  in  the  helds,  the  foUage  assumes 
variegated  colors  on  the  trees,  and  all  day 
there  is  a  dewy,  morning,  or  rather,  evening 
freshness  in  the  air,  for  the  evening  of 
summer  is  now  coming  on.  All  nature  ap- 
pears sated,  and  like  one  who  has  accom- 
plished his  work. 

Eric  and  Roland  wandered  on,  as  if  they 
must  so  wander  on  forever,  with  no  rest,  no 

foal,  always  keeping  step.  And  yet  they 
ad  a  goal,  Eric  especially.  Roland  had 
never  yet  seen  a  life  of  active  endeavor, 
and  now  he  was  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  one. 

Eric  related  to  him,  as  they  were  going 
along,  his  own  life-history,  but  in  a  wholly 
diJOferent  way  from  his  narration  to  Clodwig, 
and  afterwards  to  Sonnenkamp,  dwelling 
principally  upon  the  failure  of  his  military 
career.  This  must  have  its  influence  upon 
Roland. 

Eric  had  the  feeling  that  this  was  the  last 
journey  he  should  make  with  Roland ;  and 
the  latter  confirmed  this  feeling  when  he 
related  that  Pranken  had  already  bespoken 
a  uniform  for  him ;  late  in  the  autumn  he 
would  enter  the  militar>'  school. 

Roland  also  spoke  particularly,  for  the 
first  time,  of  Knopf,  the  teacher  at  Matten- 
heim.  He  frankly  said  that  before  he  en- 
tered a  different  course  of  life,  he  should 
like  to  become  reconciled  with  him.  And 
Eric  now  learned  how  deeply  Roland  had 
wounded  his  former  tutor.  He  and  a  for- 
mer valet,  who  had  been  the  instigator,  had 
cut  off  the  beard  on  one  side  of  KnopPs 
face,  while  he  was  asleep;  he  sincerely  re- 
gretted this  now,  and  wanted  to  acknowl- 
'ge  it  to  Herr  Knopf. 

\nd  so  this  journey  had  a  variety  of  ends 
in  view. 

They  were  all  the  time  going  farther 
away  from  the  Rhine,  and  the  country  had 
a  poorer  look.  They  now  met  cows  decked 
with  gay  ribbons ;  hogs  and  sheep,  and  also 
choice  products  of  the  fields,  were  carried 
aldn^,  arranged  in  excellent  order. 

•'What's  going  on?" 

**It's  the  District  Agricultural  Fair  at 
Mattenheim.^' 

They  reached  the  village  at  a  short  dis- 


tance from  Weidmann's  property;  it  was 
adorned  with  flags,  and  peasants  stood  in 
their  wagons  decorated  with  garlands,  and 
imitated  in  sport  their  different  occupations. 

Here  was  one  wagon  with  threshers, 
another  with  reapers,  and  others  with  weav- 
ers, vine-dressers,  shinglers,  and  wood- 
cutters ;  every  sort  of  heavy  work  had  been 
turned  for  once  into  play.  The  horses  and 
oxen  that  were  harnessed  to  the  wagons 
wore  garlands  and  ribbons,  and  everybody 
was  snouting,  rejoicing,  and  welcoming  the 
fresh  arrivals. 

They  entered  the  village. 

Flags  were  streaming  from  the  Rathhaus ; 
they  said  that  Weidmann  was  there  deliv- 
ering a  discourse. 

They  went  in. 

In  the  great  hall  Weidmann  was  standing 
behind  a  table,  and  giving  to  the  people  a 
scientific  and  at  the  same  time  a  perfectly 
comprehensible  and  directly  practical  essay 
on  tne  best  method  of  *'  making  flesh ;  ^  for 
such  was  the  term  he  continually  used  in 
speaking  of  feeding.  **  Making  flesh  ^*  was 
his  constantly  recurring  theme;  and  he 
pointed  out  the  different  kinds  and  quanti- 
ties of  food,  how  roots  and  oil-cakes  must 
be  alternated  and  supplied  so  as  to  give  the 
most  nourishment,  laying  a  special  empha- 
sis upon  the  necessity  of  accurate  calcula- 
tion in  order  to  receive  the  proper  returns. 

He  had  a  thermometer  in  his  st^able,  and* 
the  heat  there  was  never  allowed  to  be 
above  63 1-2^  Fahrenheit ;  he  had  also  a  tel- 
egraphic clock  which  communicated  from 
the  stable  to  his  study,  so  that  he  could 
know,  to  a  minute,  whether  the  servants 
foddered  the  cattle  at  the  proner  time. 

He  represented  to  the  people  how  much 
better  off  they  were  with  a  small  amount  of 
landed  property,  for  they  could  have  it  all 
under  their  own  eye,  while  he  had  to  be  at 
the  mercy  of  hired  laborers ;  and  one  could 
know  very  well  when  Monday  came,  for  oo 
Sunday  there  was  always  bad  foddering. 
Each  cow  has  its  own  name,  and  a  register 
is  kept  of  the  amount  of  milk  from  each, 
and  any  one  that  does  not  come  up  to  the 
requisite  standard  to  yield  a  profit  is  got 
rid  of. 

He  repeated  to  his  hearers  oflen,  how, 
within  the  circuit  of  a  few  miles,  more  than 
a  million  was  thrown  away  by  cutting  the 
grass  too  late,  and  not  getting  it  in  until  it 
had  become  dead  ripe.  And  be  succeeded 
in  setting  all  this  off  in  a  humorous  way. 

If  he  had  occasion  to  show  that  hti 
method  was  profitable  pecuniarily,  he  would 
strike  his  hand  upon  his  pantaloons*  pockett 
and  say :  — 

"  Then  there^s  something  goes  in  here." 
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There  waa  mach  merriment  when  he 
illustrated  with  his  hand  the  remark :  — 

••  Profit  —  profit  is  the  whole  story. 
Just  look  at  this !  The  human  hand  moves 
its  fingers  inward  towards  us,  not  outwards 
to  give  away." 

He  was  strongly  opposed  to  pasturing 
in  common;  and  everything  went  to  show 
that  people  were  foolish  and  wasteful,  since 
they  would  not  understand  how  to  pro(?Ure 
good  food  for  themselves  by  means  of  their 
cattle. 

Roland  listened  with  astonishment,  won- 
dering at  this  man^s  sphere  of  influence, 
who  showed  such  zeal  in  teaching  people 
how  to  feed  themselves  well. 

Eric  also  bad  something  to  think  about ; 
for  when  Weidmann  declared  that  the  par- 
ticular breed  was  not  of  so  much  account, 
that  the  food  of  animals  was  a  far  more 
vital  matter  than  what  blood  they  were  of, 
Eric  cast  down  his  eyes.  Perhaps  he  made 
a  particular  application  of  the  reoiark. 

When  the  address  was  over,  Eric  and 
Boland  were  warmly  welcomed  by  Herr 
Weidmann;  and  on  Ericas  expressing  his 
satisfaction  at  the  address,  Weidmann  said : 

*•  I  was  intended  once  for  a  parson,  and 
the  son  of  a  parson  still  sticks  to  me." 

•Eric  replied,  smiling :  — 

^*  There  are  so  many  who  preach  about 
spirit,  that  it  is  well  for  you,  for  once;  to 
preach  about  flesh." 

Weidmann  answered  very  seriously:  — 
*'  But  I  do  nbt  at  all  deny  the  spirit ;  it  is 
even  incomprehensible  to  me  how  people 
can  manage  not  to  believe  in  a  God.  I  find 
traces  of  him  everywhere.  But  we  will 
speak  of  this  by  and  by.    Let  us  go." 

The  audience  went  out  into  the  street, 
where  the  procession  was  now  passing  along. 
First  came  the  fire-companies  of  that  and 
the  neighboring  villages,  fine  fresh-looking 
young  fellows  in  drab  linen  clothes,  with 
gleaming,  vellow  helmets  on  their  heads. 

•*  This  IS  a  new  order  of  things,"  Eric 
aaid  to  Weidmann.    • 
*  Weidmann  rejoined,  nodding:  —  "Yes, 
no  age  before  ours  has  had  the  like,  and 
who  knows  what  will  come  of  it !  " 

NoV  the  wagons  came  along  with  their 
merry  occupants,^  and  occasionally  the  fe- 
male hemp-dressers  would  scatter  chopped 
straw  upon  the  gazing  crowd.  New  wine 
was  handed  out  from  the  wagon,  and  &J^y~ 
oas  hilarity  was  everywhere  seen.  Weid- 
mann again  welcomed  his  guests,  saying 
that  he  would  take  them  home  with  him  at 
evening,  and  that  Herr  Knopf  would  be 
particularly  delighted.  He  introduced  them 
also  to  his  nephew.  Dr.  Fritz,  adding  that 
Herr  Knopf  held  himself  back  for  the  dance. 


They  next  proceeded  to  the  fair-grounds, 
where  the  prizes  were  being  awarded,  and 
Weidmann  took  his  guests  to  the  exhibition 
of  agricultural  implements.  He  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  perfect  shovel  and 
no  perfect  plough,  and  commended  the  plan 
of  distributing  the  improved  implements  by 
lot  among  the  people. 

••  It  is  diflicult,"  he  declared,  "  to  get  the 
peasant  to  adopt  any  new  invention;  the 
husbandpaan  cannot  be  an  innovator,  he 
must  not  be ;  he  is  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  conservative  element,  and  yet  he 
must  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
new  a^.  This  is  diflicult,  and  great  pa* 
tience  is  needed." 

He  spoke  of  a  long  cheri'shed  plan  he  had 
entertained  of  sending  out  agricultural  mis- 
sionaries, or  rather,  of  making  missionaries 
out  of  some  of  the  peasants  themselves ;  for 
the  peasantry  always  had  a  prejudice  against 
a  man  who  made  use  of  learned  words. 

Roland  went  into  the  exhibition,  and 
round  among  the  multitude,  as  if  he  were 
suddenly  transported  into  a  wholly  new 
world.  Here  was  a  man,  living  only  a  few 
hours^  distance  from  Villa  Eden,  who  was 
laboring  with  such  zeal  and  such  devotion, 
in  order  to  supply  good  nourishment  to  his 
fellow  human  beings.  And  what  are  we 
trying  to  do?  Something  of  this  was  appa* 
rent  when  he  said  to  Eric :  — 

**  Herr  Weidmann  has  a  noble  calling, 
even*  if  he  does  speak  a  great  deal  about 
manure." 

Among  all  those  who  were  shouting  and 
rejoicing,  there  was  not  one  so  happy  as 
Eric  was,  when  he  heard  his  pupil  say  this. 
This  acknowledgment, —  that  none  of  the 
material  substances  on  which  'human  activ- 
ity was  employed  were  impure,  if  one  consid- 
ered the  real  thought  thereby  unfolded,— 
this  was  a  result  far  beyond  his  expectation. 
He  congratulated  himself  oh  having  come 
here ;  here  must  Roland  find  his  true  voca- 
tion, he  must  devote  himself  to  agriculture, 
for  in  that  there  is  a  direct  means  of  bene- 
fiting the  many. 

**  You  must  see  my  pigs,"  urged  Weid- 
mann, '*  Yorkshire  pigs,  six  weeks  old,  splen- 
did creatures  !  Have  you  too  an  antipathy 
to  pigs  ?  I  can  very  easily  imagine  it.  But, 
my  voung  friend,  of  the  meat  that  goes  for 
food  in  our  country,  seventy  per  cent,  is 
pork,  twenty  per  cent,  beef  and  veal,  and 
only  ten  per  cent,  mutton,  lamb,  fowl* 
game,  etc.,  is  eaten." 

The  Yorkshire  pigs  were,  in  fact,  very 
pretty-looking  animals. 

Roland  did  not  go  to  see  them,  but  re- 
mained a  long  time  looking  at  the  so-called 
Hercules^  Clubs,  or  the  Serpent^s  Gourds, 
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as  they  are  also  termed,  a  huge  growth, 
half  as  long  as  a  man,  and  double  the  thick- 
ness of  his  arm. 

The  prizes  were  awarded,  the  rejoicinjB^ 
of  the  people  became  tumultuous,  and  it 
was  a  continual  delij^ht  to  Eric  to  point  out 
to  his  pupil,  that  this  was  a  festival  got  up 
by  the  people  themselves,  and  was  estab- 
lished neither  by  Church  nor  State.  Weid- 
mann,  who  beard  something  of  this,  added 
smiling :  — • 

**  Yes,  this  is  our  new  self-goyemment  in 
all  matters,  high  and  low.  W^e  have  no 
overseers,  neither  consecrated  nor  unconse- 
crated." 

The  sun  shone  down  brightly  upon  the 
lively  scene  of  joyous  festivity,  and  Roland; 
standing  upon  the  now  empty  platform,  said 
to  Eric :  — 

*'  If  my  father  were  only  here !  Suppose 
now  that  to  each  one  of  the  multitude  here, 
all  of  them,—-  how  many  do  you  think  there 
are?" 

•*  At  least  a  thousand.'' 

**A  thousand  persons,"  he  repeated. 
**  Then,  if  one  should  give  this  very  minute 
a  thousand  gulden  to  each  one  of  them  ?  " 

•*  This  would  be  very  well  for  a  day,  a 
year,  or  even  several  years,  but  not  for  life, 
xou  have  been  told  that  the  way  to  help 
people  is,  to  put  good  tools  into  their 
hands,  and  good  tools  into  their  souls,  so 
that  they  may  get  their  own  living— *  that's 
the  thing." 

**  Yes,  yes,  it  was  only  a  dream,"  said 
Roland,  and  his  countenance  fell. 

Why  had  Eric  not  shared  with  him  in  the 
joy  of  this  dream  P 

It  was  time  for  them  to  go  to  the  dance ; 
they  heard  the  sound  of  music.  They  en- 
tered the  Raven  Inn,  where  a  green  garland 
was  hanging  outside,  and  inside,  peasants 
and  peasant  girls  were  dancing  merrily. 
On  a  little  platform  among  the  musicians 
there  was  a  man  playing  the  flute,  who 
nodded  to  them  as  they  came  in;  it  was 
Knopf.  Roland  seized  £ric!s  hand,  trem- 
bling, and  pointing  to  a  table  covered  with 
a  red  cloth  where  several  well-dressed  peo- 
ple were  sitting,  he  cried :  —  * 

•*  There  she  is !  There  she  is !" 
A  child  of  slender  form,  and  of  a  bloom- 
ins,  rosy  countenance,  with  long,  flowing 
hair,  was  standing  on  the  knee  of  a  hand- 
some, powerfully  built  man,  with  a  massive 
bead,  who  was  addressed  as  Doctor  Fritz. 

Knopf  gave  *  a  signal  to  the  trumpeter 
near  lum,  and  the  dance  ceased.  He  came 
down,  and  shook  Eric  and  Roland  by  the 
hand.  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes  under  his 
huge  spectacles,  and  fell  upon  the  glasses,  ao 


that  he  had  to  doff  his  spectacles,  and  look 
at  the  new-comers  with  blinking  eyes. 

«<  You  come  at  a  good  time,  at  the  best. 
We  are  celebrating  the  District  Fair." 

**  Forgive  me,"  exclaimed  Roland. 

"  I  did  that  a  long  while  ago.  Dear— 
you  have  grown  very  tall.    Come  with  me," 

He  conducted  them  to  the  large  table', 
and  introduced  Eric  to  Frau  Weidmann. 
Add  another  person,  who  was  sitting  behind 
the  table,  shook  Eric  aJid  Roland  by  the 
hand ;  it  was  the  Russian,  who  was  now  Irv^ 
ing  with  Weidmann  as  a  pupil.  Weid- 
mann's  two  sons.  Dr.  Fritz,  from  America, 
and  his  child,  were  also  introduced .  Roland 
and  the  maiden  gazed  at  each  other  as  if 
they  were  in  a  dream. 

'*  Father,  this  is  the  Forest-prince  whom 
I  saw,"  said  the  maiden  to  the  handsome, 
strongly-built  man. 

Her  voice  made  Roland  look  round ;  so 
would  the  lilies  of  the  valley  have  rung  out 
their  sofb  tones,  if  their  little  belb  could 
have  emitted  any  sound. 

The  adventure  in  the  wood  was  now  gaily 
narrated,  and  Knopf  was  especially  de* 
lighted. 

''Miracles  still  take  place!  Miracles 
still  take  place! "  he  kept  exclaiming,  floors 
ishing  at  the  same  time  his  flute.  "But 
now,  children,  follow  me ;  do  not  speak  — 
not  a  single  word.  Roland  can  dance,  and 
you  can  dance  too,  Lilian.  I  beg  yoo 
would  be  quiet ! "  he  cried  aloud  to  the  as- 
sembly. «*Our  children  artj  going  to 
dance  ^  our  children  are  going  to  dance  by 
t^emselvM." 

He  stationed  himself  again  on  the  plat- 
form, and  played  a  waltz  on  his  flute ;  thMS 
children  danced,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  them,  as  if  it  were  a  fairy  spectacle* 

Roland  and  Lilian  had  nut  yet  spoken  a 
word,  and  they  had  so  much  to  say  to  eacb 
other;  but  they  were  dancing  together. 
Who  knows  how  long  Knopf  would  have 
kept  on  playing,  had  not  Dr.  Fritz  called 
out: — 

•'That'll  do  for  the  present,  Herr  Can- 
didate!" Knopf  flinched;  the  word  can- 
didate, in  the  midst  of  this  fairy  tale, 
seemed  to  annoy  him,  it  sounded  so  Horri- 
bly prosaic. 

Roland  and  Lilian  took  their  seat  with 
the  others  at  the  table.  Knopf  exhorted 
Lilian  to  ffive  her  partner  something  to 
drink,  but  Frau  Weidmann  insisted  npota 
the  children's  waiting  awhile  before  toew 
drank.  They  sat  (quietly,  looking  at  eacA 
other  without  speaking. 

Eric  begged  that  his  coming  should  make 
no  interruption  in  their  plans,  but  Weid- 
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Bunn  declared  tbat  he  wanted  to  leave,  at 
any  rate ;  he  had  already  been  obli^d  to 
.  answer  hundreds  of  questions.  FraaWeid- 
mann  regretted  that  the  best  rooms  in  the 
boose  were  already  occupied,  and  that  Eric 
and  Etoland  would  have  to  put  up  with  such 
poor  accommodations. 

*•  Don^  be  uneasy,"  interposed  Weid- 
mann;  "all  women,  even  the  best,  m^ke 
apologies  for  their  housekeeping,  however 
^>od  It  may  be." 

The  whole  company  adjourned  from  the 
table  to  the  courtyard,  Vr.  Frits-  leadinjo^ 
bis  little  daughter  by  the  hand ;  and  now  it 
^as  learned  that  he  and  his  child  were  go- 
ingto  start  the  next  day  for  America. 

Knopf  took  Roland*8  arm,  and  Eric  walked 
between  Weidmann  and  his  wife ;  the  Eus- 
tian  had  gone  out  into  the  fields  with  a  son 
of  Weidmann,  while  the  second  accompan- 
ied Dr.  Fritz.  Frau  Weidmann  could  not 
forbear  letting  Eric  know  why  her  husband 
was  so  taciturn;  that  he  devoted  himself 
too  much  to  other  people,  and  then  he  came 
home  all  fagged  out.  Who  knows  whether 
he  would  not  have  taken  hit  violin  and 
played  for  the  people,  if  Eric  had  not  come? 

Weidmann  declared  that  he  had  done 
this,  and  was  not  at  all  ashamed  of  it. 

Eric  replied  that  it  was  exceedingly  pain- 
Ibl  to  see  how  often  it  was  that  one  was  al- 
most ashamed  of  manifesting  any  good  feel- 
ing in  the  world,  because  so  many  merely 
pretended  to  possess  it,  and  only  used  it  as 
a  means  of  acquiring  popularity. 

Weidmann  made  mention  of  Ericas  office 
in  the  Uouse  of  Correction,  adding  that  the 
man  who  played  the  key-bugle  hiul  been  a 
convict  formerly,  and  had  conducted  him- 
•clf  well  for  years. 

Frau  Weidmann,  who  was  of  the  opinion 
that  talking  was  too  much  of  an  exertion 
fbr  her  husband  at  present,  now  resumed 
the  thread  of  conversation,  and  asked  Eric 
whether  it  was  a  settled  matter  that  Pran- 
ken  was  to  marry  the  rich  Sonnenkamp^s 
dautj^ter. 

Eric  could  not  keep  saying  yes,  and  Frau 
Weidmann  was  exceedingly  vexed. 

'*  It  always  puts  me  out,"  she  said, 
**  when  a  hei^thy  and  wealthy  girl  of  the 
middle  class  marries  a  nobleman ;  our  good, 
solid,  industrial  acquisitions  are  alienated. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  the  noble  is  not 
our  friend ;  but  he  does  not  belong  to  us, 
he  considers  himself  something  different 
firom  us,  and  the  fruit  of  our  tod  eoes  to 
litm.  A  girl  of  the  middle  class,  who  buys 
a  title  by  marriage,  betrays  her  ancestors, 
and  betrays  us  in  her  posterity." 

Frau  Weidmann  spoke  so  excitedly  and 
angrily,  that  her  husband  tried  in  vain  to 


pacify  her;  he  took,  however,  the  wrong 
means,  informing  her  that  Uerr  Sonnen- 
kamp  himself  wanted  to  receive  a  title. 

Eric  was  startled  to  hear  this  matter, 
which  had  been  regarded  as  a  great  secret, 
here  spoken  of  so  openly. 

Frau  Weidmann  bad  a  special  dislike  to- 
wards Pranken;  she  disliked  him  because 
he  induced  so  many  people  to  place  good 
breeding,  as  it  was  termed,  above  plain  up- 
rightness. You  could  hear  hundreds  of 
persons,  women  as  well  as  men,  speak  well 
of  him  in  spite  of  his  vicious  life,  because 
he  was  so  well  bred,  as  they  called  it. 

** Suppose-  Manna  had  come  bereP^ 
thought  Eric  to  himself. 

Weidmann  turned  to  Eric  with  the  ex- 
planation that  his  wife  was  pretty  severe 
against  Pranken,  as  two  years  agd,  about 
the  time  that  Eric  had  taken  the  position 
at  Sonnenkamp's,  Pranken  had  spent  a  few 
days  at  Mattenheim,  and  in  that  short  time 
had  introduced  a  disorderly  state  of  things 
at  the  farm,  which  was  not  without  its  effects 
even  at  the  present  time. 

CHAPTEB  n. 
A  PBBBLB  ANSWICBS  FOB  A  JEWICL. 

EInopf,  meanwhile,  talked  much  with 
Roland,  and  congratulated  him  in  having  a 
man  like  Eric  f<^  a  teacher,  {toland  was  as 
inattentive  as  ever,  asking  at  last  only  thif 
question,  -^ 

**  What  is  the  maiden^s  name  P  " 

'*  Lilian.  *  And  this  is  the  miraculous  part 
of  it !  Yon  gave  her  in  the  wood  a  May- 
flower, and  the  Mayflower  is  also  called 
Lily  oftheVallev." 

"What's  her  father  P" 

'*  A  famons  lawyer,  a  leading  opponent 
of  slavery." 

Knopf  would  rather  have  given  himself  a 
slap  on  the  month,  than  to  have  uttered 
what  he  did.  But  it  couldn't  be  unsaid. 
He  turned  suddenly  and  looked  sharply  at 
Roland,  and,  to  his  satisfaction,  he  became 
convinced  that  no  effect  had  been  produced 
upon  the  youth. 

During  tl)e  whole  distance  they  seemed 
to  be'  hearing  the  music  of  the  waltz,  and 
now,  as  they  approached  the  farm,  that 
ceased,  for  there  struck  upon  their  ears  the 
rushing  and  roaring  of  a  mill-stream  and 
the  clattering  of  a  mill.  The  stream  flowed 
underneath  a  large  part  of  the  house,  and 
turned  the  mill  constructed  there, 

**  You  will  not  sleep  well  to-night,"  said 
Knopf  to  Roland. 

••Why  not?" 

**  Because  you  must  first  get  nsed  to  the 
noise  of  the  mill ;  if  one  is  accustomed  to 
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it,  be  sleeps  the  more  soandly  for  it.  It 
was  so  witn  my  little  pupil.^^ 

Not  far  from  the  farm  buildings,  the  dif- 
ferent individuals,  meeting  aea:n,  were  stand- 
ing near  the  palings  of  an  mclosure,  where 
Roland  was  delighted  with  the  handsome 
colts  that  were  frisking  about  within,  and 
which  all  came  up  to  the  fence  when  they 
sniffed  Herr  Weidmann^s  proximity. 

He  informed  them  that  this  was  his  "  lit- 
tle children's  school ;  '^  he  had  established  a 
'*  coltgarten "  for  colts,  to  which  all  the 
breeders  of  horses  in  the  district  sent  the 
foals.  There  was  good  pasture-land,  where 
they  could  perform  their  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, be  well-sheltered  and  safely  cared  for. 
This  helped  the  whole  surrounding  country 
in  the  rearing  of  horses. 

Roland  was  highly  pleased  with  this  in- 
formation, and  Eric  took  fresh  satisfaction 
in  the  thought  of  having  brought  him  here. 
A  man  like  Weidmann  would  exert  an  in- 
fluence over  Roland  such  as  no  other  per- 
son could. 

**  Have  you  studied  chemistry  P."  Weid- 
mann asked,  turning  to  Roland. 

He  said  no. 

Weidmann  looked  down,  then  np,  and 
asked,  — 

**Have  you  determined  yet  what  you 
mean  to  do  ?  " 

For  the  first  time,  Roland  hesitated  to 
give  a  direct  answer. 

Weidmann  urged  the  matter  no  further. 
Eric  could  not  conceive  what  made  Roland 
so  timid ;  but  he  saw  clearly  what  a  great 
influence  this  man  had  acquired  over  his 
pupil.  Perhaps  also  what  Rolapd  had  heard 
caused  him  to  waver,  and  he  was  reluctant 
to  speak,  before  a  man  of  such  active  useful- 
ness, of  a  vocation  in  which  outward  show 
and  glory  were  the  ends  in  view. 

But  there  was  another  reason.  The 
child  with  golden  hair  let  go  her  father's 
hand,  went  up  to  Knopf  and  whispered  to 
him,  that  now  he  must  be  convinced  all  was 
true  she  had  told  him ;  that  he  had  never 
believed  she  had  met  any  one  in  the  wood, 
but  now  the  witness  was  before  his  eves. 

Roland  whispered  to  Knopf,  ^at  Eric  had 
never  been  disposed  to  believe  that  such  a 
thing  had  really  happened  to  him. 

Knopf,  who  saw  himself  placed  in  the 
midst  of  wonder-land,  moved  his  hand  re- 
peatedly over  his  breast,  while  his  eyes 
gleamed  behind  his  spectacles.  Yes,  in  the 
very  midst  of  chemistry,  scientific  feeding, 
locomotive  whistles,  and  dividend  calcula- 
tions—  in  the  midst  of  all  this  there  was 
still  romance  left  in  the  world.  True,  this 
happens  only  to  children  bom  on  Sunday, 
and  Lilian  was  a  Sunday-child. 


He  only  wished  that  he  could  do  some- 
thing towards  deepening  and  making  las^ 
ing  tnis  gleaming  romance  of  their  wonderfol 
meeting. 

But  that's  just  it!  One  can't  do  any* 
thing  in  this  sphere  of  the  romantic,  it 
always  comes  of  its  own  accord,  unexpected 
and  surprising ;  it  won't  be  regulated  and 
reasonably  built  up.  All  one  can  do  is,  to 
keep  still  and  hold  his  breath,  and  make  no 
sound;  otherwise  the  charm  is  broken. 
He  had  to  do  something  to  further  it,  and 
he  did  the  very  best  thing;  he  went  off  and 
left  the  children  by  themselves. 

They  looked  at  each  other,  bnt  neither 
spoke.  A  handsome  red  heifer,  with  a 
bell  on  her  neck  and  a  garland  over  her 
horns,  was  led  into  the  farm-yard.  The 
maiden  went  up  to  her,  and  stroking  her, 
said, — 

"  Ah,  good  evening,  Brindy !  Do  yon 
feel  proud  because  you've  taken  the  prire? 
Shall  you  tell  your  neighbors  of  it  ?  Will 
you  enjoy  yourself  now  at  home,  or  don^ 
you  know  anything  about  your  honors  P  " 

The  heifer  was  led  to  the  baVn,  and  the 
child,  turning  to  Roland,  cried,  — 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  whether  the 
heifer  has  any  notion  of  what  has  happened 
to  her  P," 

As  Roland  was  still  silent,  the  child  cen- 
tinned,  very  seriously,  — 

'*  Dont  you  want  to  be  a  husbandman* 
and  have  my  uncl6  teach  you  P  Then  jum 
can  have  mv  room.    It's  beautiful  there  !  ^ 

The  maiden  found  words  sooner  than  Bo* 
land,  who  still  did  not  open  his  lips. 

She  continued,  — 

"Why  haven't  you  been  to  see  as  be> 
fore?" 

••I  did  not  know  where  you  liTcd,  nor 
who  you  were." 

"  Ah !    That  was  why !  " 

And  now  they  talked  of  their  first  meet- 
ing, how  Lilian  was  carried  away  by  her 
uncle,  and  how  Roland  wandered  on  to  find 
Eric.  Then  it  was  spring,  and  now  it  if 
autumn. 

**  Just  think !  In  your  lilies  there  were 
some  pretty  little  flies,  which  went  along 
with  us  in  the  carriage,  and  djdn't  stir." 

**  Have  you  kept  the  flowers  ?  " 

''No.  I  don't  like  withered  flowers. 
Give  me  something  —  give  me  something, 
that  doesn't  wither." 

**  I  have  nothing,"  replied  Roland.  '*Bal 
I  will  send  you  my  photograph,  taken  as  ft 
page  —  no.  That's  not  fit  for  you.  Ob» 
if  I  only  had  my  rings  now !  I  should  lika 
to  give  a  ring,  but  Herr  Eric  has  takes 
them  all  off  my  fingers." 

'*  I  don't  want  any  ring.    Well,  give  JM* 
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that  —  giye  me  the  pebble  that^s  now  under 
your  foot." 

Roland  stooped  down,  and  giving  her  the 
pebble,  begged  she  would  abo  give  him 
one. 

'She  did  so,  saying, —    | 

••  Yes,  this  is  dearer  to  me.  I'd  rather 
hare  that  than  anything  else.  Now  I  shall 
take  a  part  of  Germany  with  me  over  the 
ocean.  Oh,  Herr  Knopf  is  right ;  it  is  all 
one  whether  you  have  a  pebble  or  a  dia- 
mond, if  you  only  hold  it  dear;  and  it's  very 
stupid  for  people  to  wear  pearls  and  think 
that  it's  something  very  fine,  because  they 
most  be  got  away  down  deep  in  the  sea. 
Herr  Knopf  is  n<]rht ;  it  doesn't  make  a 
thing  beautiful  or  good  to  cost  a  great  deal." 

Roland  was  silent ;  bis  heart  beat  fast. 

**  You  are  the  Roland  then,  of  whom  the 
good  Herr  Knopf  is  always  talking  ?  You 
can't  think  bow  much  he  loves  you." 

*•  Probably  he  loves  you  as  much  ?  " 

•*  Yes,  he  loves  me  too,  and  he  has  prom- 
ised to  come  to  America  to  see  us." 

*•  I  am  from  America,  too." 

**  Ah,  yes !  Welcome,  my  dear  country- 
man ;  come  with  me  into  the  garden,  and 
help  me  get  a  nosegay  to  take  away  with 
me  to-morrow." 

••  But  where  are  you  going  to-morrow  P  " 

**  Very  early  we  start  for  home." 

The  children  were  confronted,  as  it  were, 
by  a  riddle.  These  children  of  the  New 
World  met  each  other  to  welcome  the  ar- 
rival in  the  Old  World,  and  now  to  bid 
eadi  other  farewell. 

••  We  see  one  another  only  to  say  a  wel- 
come and  a  good-bye,'*  said  Roland. 

'*  Come  into  the  garden  with  me,"  relied 
Lilian. 


CHAPTER  m. 
AN  HOUR  IN  PARADISE. 

Thb  children  walked  about  the  garden 
and  gathered  flowers,  and  they  seemed  to 
be  in  fairy  land.  They  went  nrst  into  the 
vegetable  garden,  where  dwarf  pear-trees 
were  set  out  at  regular  intervals,  and  Lilian, 
thinking  that  she  must  explain  everything 
to  the  visitor,  in  a  matronly  manner,  said :  — 

*•  Yes,  yes,  there's  no  rose-bush,  no  little 
tree,  which  my  aunt  has  not  budded,  and 
she  hates  all  vermin.  Now  just  think  what 
aunt  reckons  as  vermin !  But  you  musn't 
kagh  at  her  for  it." 

"What?    Tell  me." 

*'She  considers  the  birds  vermin,  too. 
Oh,  you  laugh  exactly  like  my  brother  Her- 
mann. Laugh  once  more  !  Yes,  he  laughs 
esactly  so.     But  my  brother  has  been  in 


business  for  three  years.    Come,  well  look 
for  some  flowers  now." 

They  went  into  the  flower  garden  and 
gathered  many  diflferent  kinds  of  flowers, 
but  Lilian  threw  a  larse  bunch  of  them  into 
the  brook,  and  pleased  herjelf  with  thinking 
how  the  flowers  would  float  down  to  the 
Rhine,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  sea,  and 
who  knows  but  they  would  go  straight  to 
New  York,  even  before  she  got  tiiere  her- 
self! 

*'  I  shall  come  to  America,  too,  to  see 
you,"  Roland  all  at  once  exclaimed. 

**  Give  me  your  hand  that  you  will." 

For  the  first  time,  the  children  took  eadi 
other  by  the  hand. 

A  shot  was  heard  behind  them.  Roland 
trembled.  * 

'*  Just  be  ^uiet.  Are  you  really  fridit- 
enedP"  Lilian  said,  soothingly.  "It'/* 
aunt ;  she's  only  frightening  away  the  spar- 
rows ;  she  fires  every  time  she  comes  into 
th#  orchard.  A  pistol  is  always  lying  upon 
the  table  yonder." 

Roland  now  saw  Frau  Weidmann  putting 
the  discharged  pistol  down  on  the  table. 

**  We'll  be  perfectly  quiet,  so  that  she 
won't  hear  us,"  he  said  to  Lilian. 

They  sat  down  on  the  margin  of  the 
brook,  and  Lilian  whispered :  — 

**  The  mignonettes  I'll  keep,  they  smell  so 
sweet,  even  after  they're  wilted." 

•»Yes,"  Roland  rejoined,  **give  me  a 
mignonette  too,  and  as  often  as  we  smell 
them,  we  will  think  of  each  other.  The 
field-guard  Claus,  told  me  once  —  he's  a 
real  bee-father — that  the  mignonette  yields 
the  most  honey." 

O  all  his  knowledge,  nothing  else  now 
occurred  to  him. 

••You  are  very  clever!"  exclaimed  the 
child.  "  Now  tell  me,  do  you  think,  too, 
that  the  bees  smell  the  flowers  as  we  do, 
and  that  the  flowers  put  on  such  pretty  col- 
ors so  that  the  bees  and  the  insects  may 
come  to  them  and  be  friendly  with  them? 
Just  think  !  Herr  Knopf  says  so.  Oh,  what 
a  tiny  little  nose  a  bee  hiust  have!  And 
I've  often  seen  that  the  humble-bee  isn't 
very  smart; it  flies  up  to  a  flower  twice, 
three  times,  and  it  might  know  that  there 
was  no  honey  there.  The  humble-bee's  sta- 
pid,  but  the  honey-bees,  they  are  the  prettiest 
creatures  in  the  world.  Don't  you  love  them 
more  than  anything  else  ?  " 

•*  No,  I  love  horses  and  hounds  more." 

'•  And  only  think," Lilian  went  on,  ••that 
the  bees  never  hurt  me  nor  uncle,  but 
aunt  has  to  take  care.  Have  you  ever 
caught  a  swarm  ?  " 

•'  No." 

••  If  you're  ever  a  great,  rich  gentleman, 
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70U  mu8t  eet  «ome  bees  too.  But  ibe  bees 
do  well  only  in  a  family  where  tbere^s  peace ; 
Herr  Knopf  told  me  so.  And  when  we 
start  to-morrow,  my  father^s  going  to  take 
a  bee-bive  with  him.  Ah,  if  we  can  only 
take  it  safe  to  the  Kew  World;  'twould  be 
frightful  if  all  the  ^^ood  bees  had  to  die  on 
the  way.  But  'twill  be  very  nice  when  they 
wake  up  in  America,  and  fly  away,  and  see 
wholly  different  trees  there:'' 

**  Is  it  really  true  that  you're  going  away 
to-morrow  P  " 

*' Yes,  my  father  has  said  so,  and  when 
he's  said  it,  there's  nothing  can  hinder ;  you 
foav  be  just  as  sure  of  it  as  that  the  sun 
will  rise.  My  father,  uncle,  and  Herr 
Knopf  have  talked  about  yo«i  a  great  deal." 

•'About  me  i^" 

*'  Yes,  they've  wondered  ever  so  much 
^what  you're  going  to  do.  Are  yon  really 
worth  so  many  hundred  millions  P  " 

**  Yes,  Lilian,  all  the  money  in  the  whole 
world  is  mine.'^ 

*'  Ah,  what  do  yon  say  I  yon  must  think 
I'm  a  g;oose ;  I'm  not  so  simple  as  all  that. 
But  what  do  you  mean  to  be  P  '^ 

••  A  soldier." 

••  Oh,  that's  nice;  then  yonll  come  over 
to  us,  and  help  kill  all  the  people  dead  who 
keep  slaves.  My  father  ana  uncle  say 
'twill  be  done  soon.  Ah,  if  'twere  only 
now  as  'twas  in  the  old  times,  then  we'd  go 
away  together  into  the  great  forest,  far  off 
into  the  world,  and  thai  ^e'd  come  to  a 
castle  where  there  were  only  wee-bit,  tiny 
dwarfs,  and  there'd  be  one  hermit,  a  ^ood 
man  with  a  snow-white  beard,  whom  all  the 
animals  in  the  wood  loved  ^  and  Herr 
Knopf  might  be  just  snoh  a  hermit  —  yes 
he's  to  be  our  hermit,  and  he'll  be  nained 
£mil  Martin.  Come,  we'll  call  him  after 
this  brother  Martin.** 

Thus  the  children  amused  each  other, 
and  Roland  again  asked,  — 

•♦Why  must  you  go  away  so  soon  as 
to-morrow  ?  " 

••And  why  most  jaa  stay  here  any 
longer  P"  answered  Liliao. 

'•  I  must  stajr  with  my  parents.'^ 

•*  And  I  with  niiae.  Ah,  you've  a 
beard  already,"  cried  the  child,  pulling  sod- 
denly  the  down  on  his  lip. 

••  That  hurts ;  you've  pulled  out  a  couple 
of  hairs,  and  I'm  proud  of  them." 

••  You're  proud  of  them  then  P  '* 

And  she  tenderly  stroked  his  face,  pro- 
nouncing at  the  same  time  a  so-called  heal- 
ing-spell, which  she  had  learned  of  Knopf 
for  the  healing  of  a  wound. 

••  Have  you  the  dog  still  P  "  asked  Lilian. 

••  Yes,  he  must  luive  gone  with  Eric. 
Where  is  he,  I  wonder  P  ** 


He  whistled,  and  Griffin  came  up.  Lilian 
caressed  the  dog,  and  kissed  him,  and  aaid 
all  kinds  of  loving  words  to  him. 

•♦  I'll  give  the  dog  to  you,"  said  Ro- 
land. 

••  See,"  cried^he  child,  ••  he's  looking  at 
you ;  he  knows  he's  to  be  handed  over  to 
another  master,  just  as  a  slave  is.  But, 
Roland,  I  can't  take  the  doff  with  me.  I 
mustn't  say.  anything  to  fatner  about  it. 
Only  think  how  much  trouble  we  should 
have  before  we  reached  New  York ;  you'd 
better  keep  him." 

Roland  had  been  lost  in  thought;  now 
he  asked  abruptly,  — 

•'  Have  vou  ever  seen  any  slaves  P  ^ 

••  No,  wlien  they  come  to  us  they  arenH 
slaves  any  longer.  But  Fve  seen  many 
who've  been  slaves-^ one  is  a  friend  of 
father^s,  and  father  goes  through  the  streets 
with  hiu),  arm  in  arm." 

••  Come  here,  GrifBn,"  she  said  breaking 
off,  ••  here's  something  for  you." 

She  cave  the  dog  a  piece  of  sweet  biscuit 
she  had  in  her  pocket,  which  he  ate,  licking 
his  lips  as  he  stood  calmly  gazing  at  the 
distant  landscape. 

For  some  time  the  children  were  silent, 
and  then  Lilian  again  asked,  — 

••  W^,  what  are  ^ou  goinr  to  do  with 
the  ever  so  many  millions,  when  yoaVe  a 
man?" 

•'  What  makes  you  ask  me  that  P  " 

'•  Oh,  uncle  and  Herr  Knopf  have  ofUm 
talked  about  what  you  were  going  to  do 
with  them  —  and  do  you  know  what  they 
saidP" 

•*  No.  What  would  you  do,  if  you  had 
so  much  money  P  " 

••IP  I'd  buy  ever  so  many  pretty  clothes, 
real  sold  and  silver  clothes,  and  then—- 
well  then  —  then  I'd  build  a  splendid  church, 
and  everybody  would  have  to  be  beautifully 
dressed,  and  when  they  came  home,  they^ 
haVe  nice  things  to  eat.  And  you'll  do  all 
this,  won't  yon  P  or  you'll  tell  me  iriiat  yon 
mean  to  do." 

••  I  don't  kpow." 

••But  you  are  to  be  something  great. 
Ah,  to  be  rich,  pooh !  Uncle  saya  that^t 
nothing.'* 

••  Have  you  ever  seen  a  million  P  "  asked 
the  child  again .  •  •  I'd  like  to  see  a  million  for 
once.  The  whole  room,  clear  up  to  the 
top,  would  be  full  of  rolls  of  gold  —no,  I 
shouldn't  like  that.  Tell  me  now,  have 
you  a  little  sister  P" 

••  No,  she's  a  year  older  than  I." 

**  And  is  she  beautiful  too  P  " 

Lilian  did  not  wait  for  the  answer ;  tkiB 
beckoned  to.  Roland  to  keep  quiet,  for  just 
then  a  lady-bug  ran  over  tier  hand.    She 
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placed  the  little  creatare  on  it«  back,  fay- 
ing.— 

**Look,  now  it's  kicking,  it  can^  help 
itaelf —  there,  now,  its  little  wings  are  under 
its  back,  and  with  them  it  has  spi  up  agaia, 
aU  by  iuelf.  Hi !  it's  off.  "Twill  hare  a 
loa^  story  to  tell  when  it  gets  home.  Ah, 
iiwill  say.  There  was  a  great  animal  that 
had  five  ie^  on  its  hand  ^- my  fingers  mus^ 
appear  to  it  like  legs,  and  when  it  eats 
supper  to*night  it  eats  with  -^—  ^ 

•*TelI  me,  arent  you  hungry  too?  Pm 
hangry." 

'*  What  are  you  doing  there?"  suddenly 
called  out  a  woman's  loud  Toioe.  **  Come 
into  the  house." 

lalian's  aunt  had  made  her  appearance 
hebind  the  children,  and  they  had  to  go* 
with  her  to  the  house. 

Lilian  saw  Roland's  frightened  expression, 
and  with  the  idea  that  he  must  certainly  be 
thinking  of  the  wicked  woman  in  the  story, 
who  eats  the  children  up  in  the  wood,  she 
said  in  a  low  tone,  — * 

**Aunt  won't  do  us  any  harm;  instead, 
we'll  get  something .  very  nice  to-night, 
great  pancakes  and  leeks.  Don't  yon  bee 
a  leek  in  her  hand,  which  she  has  just  cutP 
That's  for  the  pancakes." 

Boland  and  Lilian  accompanied  Frau 
Weidmaiw  into  the  house. 

CHAPTER  rv. 

VOCATION  AKD  FATHER-LAND. 

While  the  diildren  had  been  dreaming 
and  chattering  together  in  the  garden,  the 
nea had  gone  into  the  house.  They  stepped 
into  the  large  wainscoted  entrance-hall, 
where  a  great  many  withered  wreaths  were 
suspended.  Weidmann  pointed  out  to 
Eric  that  forty-two  of  these  belonged  to 
hiin«  for  that  was  the  number  of  harvests 
he  had  woxked  in  here. 

The  single  wreath  hanging  by  itself  was 
the  fiftieth  one  of  his  father-in-law,  which 
had  been  placed  upon  his  grave.  Weid- 
mann nodded  as  Eric  said  >— 

**  This  is  a  decoration  which  cannot  be 
porcbased,  which  one  can  acquire  only  for 
fcnwelf." 

Eric  was  glad  to  point  this  out  to  Boland. 

They  entered  the  sitting-room  on  the 
grooDd-floor.  It  was  spacious  and  comfort- 
able, with  pleasant  seats  in  the  window- 
recesaes,  and  chairs  and  tables  scattered 
aboat  here  and  there. 

*'  We  live  on  the  ground-floor  in  the  sum- 
mer," said  Weidmann  to  Eric ;  *  •  eyerr  thing 
can  be  overlooked  here  better.  After  the 
leavea  have  Mien,  we  remove  to  the  upper 
story  for  the  winter." 


The  great  sitting-room  opened  into  an- 
other apartment,  where  the  heavy  damask 
curtain  had  just  been  drawn  back.  The 
Banker,  whom  Eric  had  become  acquainted 
with  at  Carlsbad,  came  out  of  it,  holding  in 
his  hand  a  bundle  of  papers,  and  gave  him 
a  friendly  greeting,  expressing  his  pleasure 
in  meeting  again  here  the  man  who  was  as 
intimate  a  friend  of  Clodwig's  as  he  was 
himself. 

A  new  subject  was  at  once  introduced. 
The  Banker  said  that  he  had  looked  over 
the  papers  thoroughly ;  the  public  domain 
did  not  seem  to  be  valued  at  too  high  a 
figure,  and  Weidmann  must  understand 
how  it  was  purposed  to  divide  it ;  but  he 
believed  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
extend  to  this  new  undertaking  the  plan  of 
insurance  which  Weidmann  had  adopted 
for  his  laborers ;  that  it  was  very  question^ 
able  whether  the  income,  for.  years,  would 
be  such  that  the  life-insurance  premium 
could  be  saved. 

Erie  learned  that  Weidmann  paid  the 
life-insurance  premium  of  all  his  employees 
after  they  had  been  with  him  four  years. 

Weidmann  gave  a  statement,  in  general 
outline,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  so- 
called  social  question  struck  him  as  being 
the  same  as  among  tbe  ancient  Rdmans; 
the  point  of  consideration  was,  to  make  ftee 
and  independent  cultivators  of  their  own 
lands.  And  he  laid  particular  stress  upon 
the  remark  that  this  social  question,  how*^ 
ever,  was  not  to  be  solved  as  if  it  were 
merely  a  problem  in  arithmetic ;  that  there 
must  be  a  moral  and  social  enthusiasm,  and 
he  must  confess,  although  man^  would  shruff 
their  shoulders  at  it,  that  he  himself  was  of 
opinion  that  the  humane  principle  of  Freet 
masonry,  which  had  too  much  lost  its  real 
meaning,  was  to  look  for,  and  to  find  here, 
a  new  inspiration  and  application. 

It  was  soon  evident  tbat  the  Banker  was 
a  brother  of  the  6rder, 

Eric's  heart  swelled  as  he  felt  obliged  to 
say  to  himself,  while  his  thoughts  were  car^ 
ried  away  to  the  grand  movements  of  tha 
world : — 

'*  Everywhere,  in  our  day,  there  is  an 
active  endeavor,  a  care  for  the  neighbor, 
for  those  in  adverse  circumstances.  Thb  is 
our  religion,  which  1^  no  temples  and  no 
established  davs  of  festive  celebration,  but 
which,  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  strag- 
gles for  the  good." 

He  entirety  forgot  where  he  came  from, 
and  why  he  came,  and  lived  wholly  in  tha 
present. 

.  Weidmann  postponed,  however,  the  snb> 
ject  to  another  time,  and  asked  what  Bon 
land  was  goii^  to  do.    Bat  before  £fio 
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ooald  reply,  a  man  came  in  with  Dr.  Fritz, 
to  whom  Eric  gave  a  cordial  reception.  It 
was  Weidmann^s  son-in-law,  an  infantr}* 
officer  of  high  rank.  The  two  men  recjuest- 
ed  that  the  conversation  might  not  be  inter- 
rupted, and  Weidmann  repeated  his  ques- 
tion about  Roland. 

Eric  informed  them  that  his  pupil  wanted 
to  become  a  soldier ;  he  expressed  his  own 
opposition  to  the  plan,  ana  his  desire  that 
Roland  would  devote  himself  to  science  or 
agriculture. 

Weidmann  answered,  smiling,  that  Eric 
was  a  little  too  hard  on  this  mode  of  life, 
finom  having  been  a  soldier;  that  he  him- 
self was  convinced  it  was  of  essential  ad- 
Tantage  to  a  man  to  have  had  a  soldier^s 
training.  A  man  became  ready,  resolute 
and  self-reliant,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  one  member  of  a  large  body.  No- 
where can  one  be  taught  punctuality  better, 
or  learn  better  what  it  is  to  command,  and 
what  to  obey,  than  in  the  military  service. 
Roland  must  be  made  to  realize,  however, 
that  this  soldierly  life  was  only  transitional 
with  him,  nothing  that  was  to  occupy  and 
fill  out  bis  whole  existence. 

'*  Then  he  will  b^  no  true  soldier,^^  inter- 
posed Weidmann^s  son-in-law.  **  Whoever 
undertakes  anything  which  he  does  not  con- 
sider as  an  active  employment,  requiring 
the  full  energies  of  his  life,  and  whoever  is 
continually  looking  to  some  future  vocation, 
does  not  plant  himself  firmly  in  the  present. ^^ 

••  Here  you  affree  with  my  old  teacher, 
Professor  Einsiedel,^^  Eric  went  on.  **  He 
used  to  say  that  the  worst  ruler  is  the  pro- 
visional one.  It  would  be,  therefore,  im- 
portant for  Roland  to  adopt  some  perma- 
nent calling,  and  not  one  merely  temporary. 
With  his  peculiar  characteristics,  it  is  very 
hard  for  another  to  determine  for  him ;  but 
you,  Herr  Weidmann,  you,  with  the  pow- 
erful impression  which  you  and  your  active 
usefulness  have  made  upon  £U>land,  you 
would  be  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  give 
to  him  the  decisive  impulse  in  one  partic- 
ular direction  which  I  could  not  do,  be- 
cause I  have  not  seen  clearly  what  is  best. 

**Let  us  take  counsel  together,**  agreed 
Weidmann.  **  We  here  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience.** 

**  Do  you  think,**  Eric  broke  in,  **  that 
a  better  result  would  come  from  a  consulta- 
tion of  many,  than  from  the  quiet  medita- 
tion of  a  single  person  P  ** 

*' Aha!  doubt  in  the  efficacy  of  parlia- 
mentarianism,*^  said  Weidmann  smiling.  **  I 
can  imagine  it  possible.  I  answer  your 
question  with  a  simple  yes.  What  the  de- 
liberation of  many  settles  upon  is  suitable 
for  many,  and  a  person  rich  like  him  has  in 


himself  the  power  of  many  and  for  many. 
Let  us  consult  together.** 

Theyaat  down,  and  the  Banker  began,  — 

**  I  believe  it  is  Jean  Paul  who  said,-* 
If  vou  come  into  a  new  dwelling-place,  and 
it  does  not  seem  homelike  to  you,  then  go 
to  work  and  you  will  begin  to  feel  at  home.  . 
I  should  like'  to  extend  this  further.  One 
(eels  at  home  in  the  world  only  through 
Labor ;  be  who  does  not  work  is  homeless.** 

The  conversation  was  again  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  the  Russian  prince, 
Wcidmann*s  son,  and  Knopf.  The  subject 
was  again  stated. 

**  We  have  a-good  council  of  deliberation,** 
said  Weidmann,  sitting  back  in  his  chair. 
**  You  have  all  seen  the  noble-looking 
youth,  Herr  Sonnenkamp*s  son,  and  Cap- 
tain Doumay  has  trained  him  so  that  now, 
we  might  say,  he  is  fitted  to  enter  upon 
whatever  calling  he  may  adopt.  What 
now  shall  the  boy  do  P  ** 

**  Allow  me  one  preliminary  question,** 
interposed  Knopf.  "  Must  a  nch  man  pro- 
duce, accomplisn  anything  himself?  Is  it 
not  his  task  to  further  the  production,  tha 
doing  of  others,  whether  art,  science,  in- 
dustry, or  labor,  and  to  make  himself  so  finr 
famihar  with  it  as  to  give  such  aid  P  ** 

'*You  wanted  to  answer  some^ing.** 
Weidmann  pointed  to  the  Banker,  whose 
features  were  very  expressive,  and  who 
seemed  to  have  a  remark  on  his  lips. 

**Not  exactly  answer,**  resoonded  the 
Banker.  •*  I  wanted,  first  of  all,  to  dbtin- 
guish  between  vocation  and  business. 
There  are  active  pursuits  which  are  only  a 
business,  and  again  there  are  positioaa 
which  are  oTily  a  vocation.  This  is  the 
chief  difficulty,  that  a  person  so  excessively 
rich  must  have  only  a  vocation ;  there  is  no 
necessity  of  his  pursuing  any  business; 
Rich  people*8  children  degenerate,  becausa 
there  is  no  such  necessity.** 

'*  What  do  you  understand  by  vocation?  ^ 
asked  Weidmann. 

*•  I  can*t  at  once  define  it.'* 

**  Then  allow  me  to  help  you,**  said  Eric. 
*'  Vocation  is  a  natural  gift,  or  a  necessity, 
which  we  turn  into  a  law  that  acts  freely. 
The  brute  has  no  vocation,  because  he  fol- 
lows natural  instinct  alone.** 

•*  Very  true,**  nodded  the  Banker  grate- 
fully. **  One  question  more,**  he  said,  turn- 
ing to  Eric  **  Hasn^t  your  pupil,  as  I  am 
sorry  to  say  most  rich  men*s  sons  have,  the 
desire  to  be  a  cavalier,  a  young  nobleman  P  **• 

As  Eric  made  no  answer,  he  continued,  — 

*'  Our  misfortone  is,  that  the  sons  of  the 
rich  are  satisfied  with  being  heirs,  and  4o 
not  want  to  find  a  means  of  active  develop- 
ment for  themselves.** 
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"As  we  bave  heard  already,"  began 
Weidmann^s  son-in-law,  *•  the  young  man 
wishes  to  become  a  soldier,  and  I  ^lieve 
that  he  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  that  pur- 
pose. ^  I  hope  that  it  won^t  be  attributed  to 
prejudice  in  favor  of  my  own  calling,  but  I 
must  repeat  our  father^s  view,  that  the  mili- 
tary profession,  more  than  any  other,  gives  a 
certain  decision  of  character.  To  have  to 
stand  ready  every  day  with  bag  and  bag- 
gage, scnp  and  scrippage,  this  makes  one 
prompt  and  decideq;  this  standing  army 
becomes  a  fact,  as  it  were,  in  each  mdivid- 
nal  soldier." 

I*  Granted,"  rejoined  Weidmann.  •*  But 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  a  man,  who  has 
been  a  soldier  for  the  best  years  of  his  life, 
will  be  able  to  take  up  with  great  difficulty 
any  other  employment  ?  He  always  regards 
himself  as  on  furlough ;  and  the  great  mis- 
fortune —  I  mi^ht  call  it  the  leading  ten- 
deAc^  of  our  time  —  manifests  itself  espec- 
ially in  the  rich,  who  look  upon  themselves 
as  on  furlough,  always  on  vacation.*' 

**  The  best  thing  about  it  is,  Roland  will 
ran  through  his  money,  and  then  it  is  scat- 
tered among  the  people,"  jokingly  observed 
Weidroann^s  son,  snowing  those  imperti- 
nently white  teeth  that  Pranken  objected  to 
so  strongly. 

•*I  would  like  to  say  one  word,"  the 
Russian  remarked  to  Knopf,  who  cried,  — 
••  The  Prince  requests  to  have  the  floor." 
Weidmann    bowed    to    him    pleasantly. 
*'  I  think  that  we  can  furnish  an  example  in 
Russia.     Our  wealthy  men  are  obliged  to 
become  agriculturists,  whether  the  inheri- 
tance consists  in  money  or  goods.    Why 
should  not  the  young  man  be  simply  an  agri- 
cnlturist?" 

••  Agriculture  has  five  branches,"  replied 
Weidmann,  **  and  they  ought  to  have  their 
roots  in  five  corresponding  inclinations. 
A^culture  consists  of  physics,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoplogj',  and  one  of 
these,  that  is,  the  inclination  to  one  of  these 
•ciences,  and  the  activity  growing  out  of  it, 
Bmst  have  its  foundation  in  the  natural  bent 
or  genius,  otherwise  there  is  no  happiness  in 
one's  calling  And^do  you  know,"  he  turned 
toward  the  Prince,  smiling,  **  do  you  know 
what  is  the  first  requisite  for  an  agricultur- 

••  Money." 

*'  No,  that's  the  second.  The  first  is  a 
Kmnd  human  understanding.  There  are  far 
more  intellectual  men  than  there  are  men  of 
genuine  common  sense." 

The  Prince  'nodded  to  Knopf,  and  he 
gave  a  merry  nod  in  return. 

Weidmann  opposed,  with  a  warmth  that 
was  ver^'  diflferent  from  his  usually  composed 


manner,  the  view  generally  entertained  of 
agriculture  as  a  sort  of  universal  refuge,  to 
which  every  one  could  have  recourse ;  and 
yet  the  conclusion  was  finally  arrived  at, 
that  it  would  be  the  most  suitable  thing  for 
Roland  to  devote  himself  to  agriculture,  in 
connection  with  other  branches  of  industry 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 

The  conversation  broke  up  into  groups. 
Knopf  said  to  Eric,  that  at  the  present  time 
there  was  no  longer  an  Olympus  where  the 
fate  of  human  beings  could  be  decided,  and 
Weidmann  added,  that  the  worst  thing  of 
all  was,  that  Roland  had  nothing  to  expect, 
nothing  to  wish  for  and  to  obtain,  and  for 
which  he  must  exert  his  energies,  happy 
when  he  succeeded  in  his  first  attempt,  and 
then  girding  himself  immediately  ibr  an- 
other ;  for  this  is  the  impelling  cause  of  all 
movement  and  progress,  that  what  is  at- 
tained becomes  tne  seed  of  a  new  effort. 

**  You  were  right,"  he  closed,  finally  turn* 
ing  to  Eric,  **we  cannot  provide  for 
another  in  advance,  least  of  all  here.  And 
no  one  can  be  trained  to  be  a  giver  of  hap- 
piness. There  must  be  awakened  withm 
the  youth  a  desire  to  associate  himself 
with  his  fellow-men  ;*  he  must  not  merely 
want  to  confer  happiness,  but  to  create 
something.  Out  of  creative  activity  alone 
proceeds  nappiness.  He  must  be  educated 
both  for  himself  and  for  others ;  he  must 
refer  everything  to  others,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  himself." 

Dr.  Fritz  had  taken  na  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion ;  he  sat  meditatively  with  his  brows 
contracted. 

•*  Why  have  you  had  nothing  to  sayP" 
said  Weidmann  in  a  low  tone  to  him,  when 
the  conversation  had  become  general.  Dr. 
Fritz  replied  in  the  same  low  tone :  — 

*'  It  is  hard  enough  to  know  what  to  do 
with  such  an  enormous  inheritance  right- 
eously acquired;  but  how  much  harder, 
with  one  to  which  guilt  adheres." 

Weidmann  made  a  significant  sign  to  his 
nephew,  and  laid  his  finger  upon  his  lipe, 
as  if  beggmg  silence.  Enc  had  heard  nwbr 
ing  of  the  conversation  between  the  two, 
but  as  he  looked  at  them,  he  had  a  feeling, 
as  if  something  transpired  there  which  was 
calculated  to  excite  alarm.  He  had  an 
involuntary  dread,  for  which  he  could  not 
assign  any  reason. 

Frau  Weidmann  now  came  in,  and  in« 
vited  them  to  the  table.  They  got  up  at 
once  and  proceeded  to  the  dining-room. 

Eric  sat  by  the  side  of  Knopf,  and  said 
to  him :  — 

**  I  have  a  question  to  ask  you,  Herr 
Colleague,  which  you  may  take  vntil  to- 
morrow to  answer." 
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«  What  is  it,  pray  P" 

**  What  would  you  do,  if  you  should  be- 
come the  possessor  suddenly  of  many  mil- 
lionsP" 

Knopf,  who  had  just  put  his  glass  up  to 
his  mouth,  began  to  cough  ana  choke  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  table.  He 
came  back  again  after  a  while,  but  he  ate 
and  drank  nothing  the  whole  evening. 

The  BankiBr,  who  read  a  great  many 
journals,  asked  Dr.  Fritz  if  &&  horrible 
stories  one  reads  of  American  life  had  any 
foundation  in  truth. 

**  Most  certainly,"  answered  Dr.  Fritz. — 
Roland  looked  sharply  at  him  —  **if  we  fix 
the  caze  upon  some  individual  and  separate 
fact  m  the  development  of  life  in  the  New 
World,  we  shall  often  be  wounded  by  mon- 
strous appearances  of  deformity;  but  a 
▼ery  distmguished  statesman  once  gave  me 
a  striking  illustration,  of  which  I  am  glad 
to  make  a  wider  extension.  This  gentle- 
man said  to  me :  —  *  I  was  at  Munich,  and 
there  I  first  understood  aright  mv  father- 
land. I  was  at  thQ  foundry  where  the 
gigantic  statue*  of  Bavaria  was  cast,  and 
3ie  different  parts  of  the  figure  were  lying 
around,  here  an  arm,  a  knee,  a  hand,  there 
the  head  and  a  part  of  the  trunk,  all  horri- 
ble to  look  at  in  this  separate  condition. 
But  when  I  saw  the  whole  colossal  statue 
set  up  in  its  place,  and  in  all  its  beautii'ul 
harmony  of  proportions,  then  it  occurred 
to  me  that  America  must  be  looked  at  in 
this  way.  The  separate  parts  appear  mon- 
strous, but  if  one  regards  it  at  as  a  whole, 
it  is  of  an  unequalled  beauty  and  gran- 
deur." 

At  these  words,  Roland  looked  up  at 
Eric  with  a  bright,  triumphant  glance,  and 
smiled. 

They  rose  from  the  table.  Lilian  was 
soon  put  to  bed,  and  when  Dr.  Frits  took 
leave  previous  to  retiring,  Roland  retained 
his  hand  firmly,  saying :  — 

**  I  thank  you  lor  having  so  beautifhlly 
extolled  my  fatherland.  1  shall  never  for- 
get it." 

*'  Shall  you  not  consider  Germany  as 
your  fatherland  ?  " 

**No,"  was  Roland^s  loud  and  decided 
answer. 

*'  Stay  here.  I  have  something  yet  to 
say  to  you,"  said  Wcidmann  in  a  low  tone 
to  Eric. 

Roland  walked  about  with  Knopf  in  .the 
briffbt  starry  night,  and  Knopf  had  to  prom- 
iae  nim  that  he  would  wake  him  up  to  say 
good-bye  to  Dr.  Fritz  and  his  child.  Ro- 
Gmd  then  consented  to  go  to  bed,  but  was 
long  in  falling  asleep,  for  the  events  of  the 
day,  the  noise  of  the  brook,  and  the  clat- 


tering of  the  mill  kept  him  awake«  Baft  aft 
last  weariness  and  youth  gained  the  vio- 
tory,  and  he  slept  soundly. 

GHAFTBB  V. 

NOCTUBIfAL   INFORMATION,    AND    ▲    FABB- 
WELL  LOST    BT  SLEEP. 

Roland  slept ;  he  little  thought  that  orec 
him  and  his  destiny  two  men  were  kee|Hng 
watch  in  the  deepest  anxiety. 

Eric  had  followed  his  host  into  the  work- 
room, and  here  Weidmann  asked  him: 
••  Do  you  know  why  you  are  sent  here?  " 

"Sent  here?" 

«•  Yes." 

"  Herr  Sonnenkamp  wants  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  you,  and  I  myself 
have  wished  for  some  time  —  " 

*'  Good.  The  best  spy  is  often  the  one 
who  doesn't  know  that  be  has  to  be  a  spy. 
who  looks  on  innocently  and  reports  intto- 
oently." 

••  I  don't  understand." 

"Take  my  word  for  it,  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp didn't  for  a  moment  think  of  cpmiag 
to  our  house,  especially  as  he  doea  soft 
yet  know  when  Dr.  Fntz  leaves ;  his  pre- 
tending to  you  that  he  was  called  away  was 
quite  harmless.  Send  a  messenger,  and  he 
will  send  yon  word  with  his  regrets  that  he 
cannot  come  himself,  but  will  send  the  car- 
riage. Ah !  my  young  friend,  there  is  no 
pleasure  in  following  up  the  trail  of  the 
beast  of  prey  in  man.  But  first  of  all,  one 
question.  Do  you  know  how  Uerr  Soanen- 
kamp  cosies  on  in  his  endeavors  to  gel>  a 
title  P" 

"  No." 

"Do  you  know  that  I  have  hit  npMi 
means  to  be  relied  on  of  forming  an  ojMn- 
ion  of  Uerr  Sonnenkamp's  deserts  P  " 

£ric  expressed  his  ignorance,  and  Weid- 
mann continued : ' 

"  I  have  told  you  that  the  groom  who 
blows  the  trum^t  was  once  a  convict.  I 
have  still  another  convict  that  I  keep  on  an 
out  of  the  way  part  of  the  estate,  for  be 
doesn't  do  well,  not  so  much  from  an  evil 
disposition,  as  from  a  spirit  of  braggadocio 
when  he  is  amongst  men.  You  see  then 
that  I  do  not  reject  men  of  criminal  antece- 
dents ;  for  pride  in  our  own  virtue  is  very 
weak-kneed.  It  is,  at  the  best,  only  good 
luck  if  we,  by  teachin^^  and  exampie,  and 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  assured  to  «s, 
do  not  burden  ourselves  with  many  an  ill 
deed  that  we  cannot  blot  out.  Of  course, 
a  long-continued,  closely-calculating  occu- 
pation, revolting  to  every  feeling  of  human- 
ity—  but  as  I  said,  I  will  put  no  obstacle 
in  Herr  Sonnenkaihp's  way,  only  it  is  in- 
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eomprehensible  to  me  that  be  should  seek 
to  be  ennobled,  and  in  that  way  roluntarilv 
challenge  inquiry  into  his  antecedents.  If, 
aa  my  friend  Wolfs^arten  says,  yon  have 
great  influence  over  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  ad- 
Tise  him  to  give  this  thing  up.^ 

Eric  held  his  band  before  his  eyes;  his 
ejre  was  burning,  he  strove  to  speak,  but 
eonld  not. 

Weidmann,  who  misapprehended  this 
emotion,  said  in  a  mild  tone :  — 

•*  I  admire  vour  power,  in  having  been 
aUe,  as  Herr  iKnopf  informed'  me,  and  as 
I  myself  see,  to  bring  an  atmosphere  of  no- 
ble feeling  into  this  family,  to  hold  your  pu- 
pil in  the  path  of  innocence,  and  to  natural- 
tte  him  in  all  that  is  good.  If  this  boy 
•hoald  one  day  learn  — —  " 

••Loam  what?  what?  I  beg  of  you," 
Eric  was  at  last  able  to  utter, 

••  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  answered  Weid- 
mann, pressing  his  head  with  both  hands, 
••  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  know  noth- 
ing about  it?" 

••I  know  nothing  more  than  this,  that 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  owned  large  plantations 
with  great  numbers  of  .slaves,  that  he  grew 
tired  of  the  life,  and  therefore  came  back  to 
Germany." 

••Herr  Sonnenkamp  —  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp !  "  said  Weidmann,  •*  a  pretty  name ! 
and  It  is  well  for  him  that  his  mother  bore 
it.  So  you  have  never  heard  of  a  Herr 
Banfield?" 

••Nothing  very  definite;  but  the  head 
gardener  told  me  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
was  very  angry  on  his  return  from  the  Baths, 
when  he  found  that  name  registered  in  the 
Tisitors^  book.  But  tell  me,  what  is  there 
inthatP'' 

•*  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  or  rather,  not  Herr 
Sonnenkamp,  but,  as  his  name  really  is,  Herr 
Banfield,  is  in  so  many  words  the  most  no- 
torious slave-dealer  ever  known  in  the  South- 
cm  States ;  nay,  more.  My  nephew.  Doctor 
Fritz,  could  tell  you  many  a  thing  he  has 
done  J  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  defend  sla- 
irery  m  the  public  prints,  and  he  was  so 
ahameless  as  to  set  himself  up  as  a  proof 
that  all  Grennans  had  not  degenerated  into 
Mntimental  humanity,  but  that  he,  a  repre- 
ienftative  of  Germany,  supported  slavery, 
maintaining  it  to  be  right.  He  has  a  ring 
on  his  thumb ;  if  he  takes  the  ring  off,  you 
can  see  the  marks  of  the  teeth  of  a  sfave 
whom  he  was  throttling,  and  who  bit  him  in 
that  thumb." 

A  cry  of  horror  was  wrunar  from  Eric's 
heart ;  he  could  only  gasp  out  Uie  words :  — 

.«•  O  Roland  !  O  Mother !  O  Manna !  " 

••  It  grieves  me  to  tell  you  this,  but  it  is 
best  that  you  should  learn  it  through  me. 


Yon  cannot  conceive  that  a  man  with  such 
antecedents  can  at  times  appear  so  well, 
and  engage  in  the  discussions  of  principles. 
Yes,  this  man  is  a  swamp  encircled  with 
flowers.  The  fellow  has  cost  me  many  dart 
of  m^  life,  for  I  cannot  understand  bow  he 
can  live.  Slave-dealing  is  murder  in  cold 
blood,  the  annihilation  of  free  existence  for 
one's  own  gain ;  the  murderer  from  passion, 
and  the  murderer  from  rapacity,  stalk  over 
the  corpses  of  their  victims  to  gratify  their 
desire  of  establishing  their  supposed  rights. 
The  world  is  to  them  a  field  of  battle  and  a 
conflict,  an  annihilation  of  their  foes,  to  find 
room  for  themselves.  But  a  slave-dealer— 
a  slave  murderer !  And  this  man  is  now  a 
fruit-grower,  a  most  excellent,  careful  fruit- 
grower, in  mockery  of  the  words :  •  By 
their  fruits  ^e  shall  know  them.'  Oh !  my 
head  was  fairly  crazed  with  this  man,  until  I 
brought  myself  to  the  point  of  being  able  to 
forget  him !  " 

Weidmann  spoke  on  uninterruptedly,  as 
if  he  did  not  wish  these  sad  thoughts  to 
settle  down  upon  him. 

Soon  Eric  raised  hb  head  and  besought 
him:  — 

••Tell  me  all."* 

••  Yes,  you  shall  know  all, —  ah,  what  is 
all  ?  You  have  heard  of  the  fate  of  Captain 
Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry  ?  " 

•*  Certainly.  Was  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
there  too  ?  " 

••  He  was  a  ringleader." 

Eric  related  how  Roland  at  one  time  in 
bis  fever  dreams  shouted,  ••John  Brown  is 
hanging  on  tb^  gallows  !  " 

The  more  he  spoke  of  Roland,  the  more 
feelinffly  his  voice  trembled,  and  at  last  hot 
tears  burst  from  his  eyes.  He  apologized 
for  this  weakness  before  Weidmann,  who 
said :  — 

••  Your  tears  consecrate  you  in  my  eyes 
forever ;  you  shall  find  in  me  a  friend  whom 
you  may  call  upon  at  any  time  and  in  any 
situation  of  life.  Whatever  is  in  my  power 
is  yours,  your  deeds  shall  be  mine.  Yon 
are  not  weak,  you  are  strong,  you  must  be ; 
and  it  is  a  noble  vocation  for  vou  to  be 
placed  as  you  are  at  the  side  of  such  a  youth, 
with  such  a  fatal  inheritance." 

Eric  stood  up  and  drew  a  long  deep 
breath ;  the  two  men  held  fast  each  other's 
hands,  and  laying  his  left  on  his  heart,  Eric 
said :  — 

••  I  hope  that  I  shalhshow  myself  worthy 
of  your  appeal." 

••  I  knew  thisv  and  it  is  better,  as  I  said, 
that  you  have  learned  the  thing  from  me. 
There's  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  depend 
upon  it." 

For  a  long  while  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
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Eric  liad  called  out  Manna^s  name  with  Ro- 
Umd^fl  and  his  mother^s.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  deepest  sorrow,  it  broke  upon 
him  fully,  that  he  loved  Manna ;  and  with  a 
tense  of  satisfaction  the  thought  shot  through 
his  soul  th^t  he  had  not  yet  spoken  to  her 
a  word  of  love. 

Territied  at  this  selfishness  be  started  up. 

How  could  he  think  of  himself,  and  not 
of  her  hard  fate  P  He  grieved  for  her,  above 
all,  that  she  should  be  the  daughter  of  such 
a  man. 

How  will  she  bear  it  P  And  did  she  know 
it  perhaps  already  P  Was  this  the  cause  of 
her  secluded  life,  of  the  eagerness  to  sacri- 
fice herself  and  take  the  veil  P 

**  Don^t  lose  yourself  in  thoughts  and 
anxious  speculations,^  said  Weidmann  ad- 
monishingiy. 

Erie  did  not  dare  to  speak  of  Manna ;  he 
merely  asked  Weidmann  whether  he  thought 
he  ought  to  communicate  this  information  to 
his  mother ;  for  it  was  doubly  agonizing  to 
have  involved  his  mother  in  such  a  connec- 
tion. 

Weidmann  said  that  he  well  knew  what 
a  frightful  thing  it  must  be  to  eat  this  man^s 
bread,  to  drink  his  wine,  to  receive  services 
at  his  lumd.  But  he  impressed  upon  Eric 
the  necessity  of  sparing  his  mother  the  reci- 
tal as  long  as  possible,  since  he  needed  her 
sorely  as  a  stay  for  Frau  Ceres  and  Manna. 
Tes,  Weidmann  called  it  a  rare  piece  -of 
good  fortune  to  have  at  one^s  side,  aiding 
and  supporting,  a  woman  so  noble,  and  so 
tried  in  the  battle  of  life. 

It  was  long  alter  midnight  when  Eric  left 
his  host. 

He  went  to  his  room;  he  saw  that  Ro- 
land was  asleep,  and  a  silent  vow  rose  to 
his  lips,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  handsome, 
sleepmg  boy. 

'  Eric  wandered  restless  through  the  house 
and  through  the  woods;  meteors  darted 
hither  and  thither  through  the  sky ;  in  the 
distance  glistened  the  waves  of  the  Rhine ; 
a  dewy  atmosphere  lay  upon  the  whole 
earth ;  Eric  found  no  rest,  nay,  he  found 
hardly  a  moment^s-meditation.  What  should 
he,  what  could  he  do  P 

Morning  began  to  glimmer;  he  returned 
to  the  courtyard. 

Here  cver)'thing  was  full  of  life. 

He  first  fell  in  with  Knopf,  who  said  to 
him:  — 

'*  I  haven^t  slept  a  wink  the  whole  night 
on  your  account.  Ah,  that  question  of 
yours !  Theoretically  it  cannot  be  solved, 
since  all  the  real  relations  of  life  are  made 
up  not  of  whole  numbers,  but  of  fractions 
only,  and  can  only  be  expressed  in  fractions. 
So  the  total  also  cannot  oe  expressed  in  one 


whole  number.  I  can^t  make  out,  and  it 
turns  my  head  to  think  of  what  I  should  do 
if  I  were  possessed  of  many  millions.  To 
found  benevolent  institutions,  that  is  hardly 
enough;  the  whole  world  shouldn^t  be  a 
vast  almshouse,  a  piously  endowed  estab- 
lishment. I  would  have  joy  and  beauty 
everywhere;  men  should  be  not  only  fed 
and  clothed,  they  should  also  be  happy. 
In  the  first  place,  I  would  found  in  every 
town  a*  gooQ  salary  for  the  teacher  who 
leads  the  singing-club,  and  a  pint  of  wine 
for  every  member  on  Sunday ;  and  I  would 
build  a  concert-hall  in  every  town,  with  lof^ 
summer-saloons,  and  well-heated  rooms  in 
winter,  ornamented  with  beautiful  pftintings; 
and  in  them  should  be  hung  up  the  prizes 
gained  by  the  club. 

**  I  would  also  erect  an  institute  for  poo^ 
children,  and  make  myself  director  of  it; 
and  then  I  would  found  a  refuge  for  deserv- 
ing tutors.  I  have  even  fixed  on  the  name  it 
should  go  by,  —  *•  The  Home  for  Eventide." 
Oh,  that  will  be  magnificent ;  how  the  old 
teachers  will  wrangle  and  each  extol  his 
system  as  the  best !  I  have  also  decided  to 
let  the  principal  lie,  and  take  a  million  from 
it  to  go  travelling  with.  P  would  take  with 
me  a  dozen  or  more  companions,  honest, 
capable  men,  naturalists,  pamters,  sculptors, 
merchants,  politicians,  teachers  —  in  a  word, 
capable  men  from  all  callings.  I  would 
have  them  equipped  with  everything  need- 
ful, and  we  would  stop  wherever  and  as 
long  as  we  chose.  In  this  way  I  would 
learn  what  are  the  best  social  arrangements 
in  the  world,  and  when  I  came  home  Td 
establish  similar  ones.  I  do  not  expect  to 
find  it  out  all  at  once.  Only  think  what 
a  fine  thing  such  a  journey  would  be,  with 
a  dozen  or  more  right  clever  men,  with  our 
own  ship  for  the  sea,  and  with  mules  for 
the  mountains.  In  a  word,  it  would  be 
splendid,  and  useful  at  the  same  time. 
And  when  Roland  comes  home  he  must  turn 
agriculturist;  it  is  altogether  the  best  life; 
tSaX  is  to  say,  man  has  m  that  life  the  best 
basis  to  stand  upon  —  the  most  natural 
basis.  But,  as  I  said,  I  am  counting  nj 
chickens  beibre  they  are  hatched.^* 

Eric  hardly  heard  what  Knopf  was  say- 
ing, and  for  the  first  time  woke  up  out  of 
his  dreams  when  Knopf  asked  him,  — 

**  Where  is  Roland  ?  I  promised  to  wake 
him  in  time  for  the  departure  of  Doctor 
Fritz  and  his  child.^* 

**  Just  let  him  sleep." 

«•  On  your  responsibility?  " 

•*  On  my  responsibility." 

•  •  Very  well,"  rejoined  Knopf.  *  •  Indeed, 
I  had  rather  not  wake  him.  In  thatwaj' 
Roland  will  have  to  suffer  a  pretty  little  IttI 
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^  romantic  pain.  I  cannot  tolerate  this 
aeatimental  nonsense  between  children. 
Now  he  has  taken  his  leave,  or  rather  not 
taken  his  leave  in  the  night,  and  while  he 
was  sleeping  she  disappeared ;  that  is  a  bit 
of  romantic  pain.  This  taking  leave !  In 
the  morning,  shiyering  and  shaking  on  the 
steamer-landing,  or  at  the  railroad  station, 
you  take  leave ;  then  the  ship  or  the  train 
moves  off,  then  you  stand  Uiere  like  one 
who  has  been  robbed,  and  then  you  have 
got  to  go  back.  Ah,  it  is  so  absurd!  I 
ahiver  a  whole  day  after  a  farewell.  But 
now  if  Roland  wakes  up  and  the  child  has 
flown  away,  that  may  leave  a  sweet,  strong, 
ecstatic  remembrance  behind  in  the  soul; 
and  we  too,  you.  Doctor,  and  I,  are  both 
giants  in  this  children's  story." 

At  this  point  Ucrr  and  Fran  Weidmann 
came  upon  the  scene;  as  well  as  their  sons, 
the  Russian,  the  Banker,  and  all  the  inmates 
of  the  house.  All  shook  hands  once  more 
^rith  Doctor  Fritz  and  his  child,  and  Lilian 
cried,  — 

**  Herr  Knopf,  give  my  compliinentt  to 
Roland,  the  sleeper." 

Away  rolled  the  carriage,  the  inmates  of 
the  house  retired  to  bed ;  all  but  Eric  and 
Knopf,  who  still  roamed  about  in  the  morn- 
ing twilight;  and  Knopf  was  especially 
fai^py  to  watch  so  closely  once  more  the 
uoiYersal  awakening  of  nature. 

He  said  that  one  always  neglected  it, 
onleis  compelled  to  observe  it;  and  that 
there  were  doubtless  many  poets  who  sang 
of  the  dewy  twilight  of  the  mom,  who 
)  at  the  same  time  frightfully  late  sleep- 


Eric  listened  to. the  good  Knopf,  but 
could  not  conceive  how  there  could  be  a 
Bum  oat  there  in  the  open  air  alive  to  such 
contemplation ;  with  him  every  thought  and 
every  act,  the  very  idea  that  there  was  still 
moch  to  do  in  life,  seemed  like  a  shadowy 
dream. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ejiopf  thought  that 
Eric  was  all  attention,  and  expressed 
M^rret  that  the  child  had  gone ;  he  still  had 
the  Russian  Prince  to  instmotr  indeed,  but 
the  child  had  made  the  whole  house  happy ; 
■he  wa9  like  a  living,  speaking  rose  trans- 
planted from  the  New  World.  They  were 
evidently  expressions  which  were  to  serve 
Itf  ornaments  to  a  poem  already  begun  or 
in  contemplation. 

Eric  listened  to  it  all  patiently. 

At  last  he  asked  Knopf  if  Doctor  Fritz 
'  had  said  moch  to  him  about  Herr  Sonnen* 
loHnp. 

Knopf  confirmed  a  part  of  Weidmann^s 
information  ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  know 
everj'thing. 


'*  I  kike  the  holy  mom  to  witness,^  ex- 
claimed Knopf,  **  you  are  a  man  to  be  hon* 
ored,  Herr  Doumay.  Jf  I  had  known  at 
the  time  the  antecedents  of  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp,  I  should  not  have  felt  so  secure  when 
I  was  teaching  Roland.  L  should  always 
have  felt  as- if  there  was  a  loaded  pistol  at 
my  ear,  to  go  off  at  any  moment.  Yes, 
you  are  a  atrone  roan ;  this  is  a  new  kind 
of  greatness,  for  I  know  what  it  means  to 
control  and  manage  Roland  as  you  do.'* 

Knopf  had  seized  hold  of  Eric's  hand, 
and  in  bis  excessive  enthusiasm  he  kissed 
it. 

Eric  was  calm,  and  Knopf  had  a  beatific 
look ;  his  countenance  with  its  smiles  was 
like  the  stream,  on  whose  bosom  the  wind 
tosses  along  the  rippling  waves.  He  main- 
tained that  they  were  both  happy  in  being 
co-workers  in  the  solution  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  most  sublime  problem  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  for  Eric  had  Roland  to  instruct,  who 
would  be  obliged  to  have  relations  with 
slavery,  and  he  himself  had  the  Russian  for 
a  pupU,  who  had  now  the  emancipated  serfs 
to  manage. 

He  represented  that  the  prince  wanted  him 
to  go  home  with  him,  and  establish  a  school 
for  the  liberated  serfs;  Doctor  Fritz,  on 
the  other  hand,  wanted  him  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica and  manage  a  school  for  the  children  of 
treed  negroes.  He  reproached  himself  with 
not  having  really  a  stronger  inclination  for 
the  negro  children,  for  as  he  wished  to  be 
honest,  he  must  confess  he  would  onl^  go 
to  America  for  the  sake  of  seeing  Lilian 
once  more,  and  observing  how  she  devel- 
oped, and  what  fortune  was  in  store  for 
her. 

As  Eric  was  returning  to  the  comtyard, 
he  saw  Weidmann  and  the  Banker  getting 
into  the  carriage ;  they  were  going  to  the 
capital  to  negotiate  for  the  domain.  Erie 
bade  good-bye  to  them,  and  expressed  his 
determination  to  return  at  once  to  Villa 
Eden.  As  he  named  Villa  Eden,  he  felt  a 
shiver  creep  over  him.  Weidmann  stepped 
out  of  the  carriage  once  more,  took  Eric 
as^,  impressed  upon  him  the  necessi^  of 
bcHg  circumspect,  and  from  the  carriage 
exclaimed,  — 

**  Dear  Doumay,  both  for  your  mother 
and  your  annt,  my  house  is  always  yours." 

Enc  went  away  to  waken  RoUnd.  As 
be  woke  up,  he  cried,  — 

**  Is  it  morning  already  P  Are  they  still 
bereP" 

••  Who  ? '' 

••Lilian  and  her  fhtber." 

*•  No;  they  have  been  gone  this  loos 
while."  ^ 

♦•  And  why  didn't  you  wake  me  up  P  " 
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"Because  you  needed  sleep.  Xo  one 
hour  we  are  going  home  again /^ 

Roland  turned  defiantly  away ;  but  while 
Eric  was  talkine  to  him  with  great  earnest- 
ness, he  turned  his  face  towaMs  l]im  at  last, 
and  on  his  long  eyelashes  stood  big  tears. 

**What  tears  will  those  eyes  one  day 
shed  ?  ^  said  Eric  to  himself. 

The  carriage  in  which  Doctor  Fritc  and 
his  child  had  left  came  back.  The  coach- 
man hroueht  still  another  greeting  from 
Lilian  to  Roland.  The  horses  were  not 
taken  out,  but  fed  in  harness,  and  soon 
Eric  and  Roland  were  journeying  home- 
wards. 

CHAPTBB  VI.   . 
THE  WORLD  ▲  MASQUERADE. 

If  romantic  affliction  manifests  itself  in  a 
pale  face,  a  feeling  of  loathing,  obstinacy, 
and  hatred  of  one^s  neighbor  and  of  every- 
thing, then  had  Roland  experienced  a  gen- 
uine romantic  affliction.  He  sat  near  Eric 
in  the  carriage,  and  shut  his  eyea  so  as  to  see 
nothing  but  what  was  goin^  on  in  his  own 
imagination ;  he  pressed  hit  lips  hard  to- 
gether, pale  and  trembling,  determined  not 
to  say  a  word. 

Am  I  a  child  still,  he  asked  himself,  that 
can  be  knocked  about  hither  and  thither, 
that  must  obey  and  ask  for  no  reason  ?  Why 
didnH  Eric  give  a  reason  for  his  returning 
so  suddenly  ?  Why  did  Knopf,  with  a  tri- 
umphant smile,  tell  me  that  he  didn^t  wake 
me  on  purpobo  P  Then  it  flashed  upon  him 
that  Knopf  had  taken  upon  himself  the  re- 
•  sponsibihty  that  Eric  had  assumed,  and  be 
might  have  thought  that  it  would  be  better 
for  Roland  to  be  angry  with  an  absent  one, 
than  with  him  in  whose  hands  he  had  to  re- 
main. In  the  meanwhile  Roland  glanced 
over  towards  Eric,  to  see  whether  he  wasn^t 
on  the  point  of  beginning  to  explain  every- 
thing to  him ;  but  Eric  was  silent ;  he  had 
also  shut  his  eyea. 

In  the  bright  day,  through  a  landscape 
full  of  life,  they  both  rode  on  wrapt  in 
their  own  reveries.  ^ 

Overcome  with  fatigue,  Eric  sat  aSif 
sunk  in  a  half  sleep,  in  which  the  rattle  of 
the  carria^  sounded  like  a  demoniacal  rum- 
ble. At  times,  when  they  were  desoendinff, 
and  the  locked  wheels  squeaked  and  grated, 
he  would  look  up,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
Rhine  in  the  distance,  then  shut  his  eyes, 
and  in  his  half  dream  pierce  through  the 
view  of  water  of  mountain ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him,  as  if  ever3rthin2  was  flooded  over, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  stood  two 
men  on  rocks,  far  from,  and  still  beckcm- 
.  ing  to,  each  other.    On  one  stood  Clodwig, 


speaking  of  a  Roman  relic  which  he  held  ia 
his  hand,  and  on  the  oth<tr  stood  Weidmann, 
talking  of  life  insurance,  and  between  whiles 
they  were  talking  about  Eric  and  Roland. 
And  just  as  ho  woke  up  he  heard  quite  dis- 
tinctly, as  if  both  had  shouted  out  to  each 
other,  **Eric  and  Roland  have  reached 
home  safely  !  ^ 

••Here  there  are,"  they  had  shouted; 
••  here  they  are,*^  shouted  a  voice  from  with- 
out. 

The  horses  stopped ;  Fraulein  Milch  was 
standing  at  the  garden  hedge ;  they  were  at 
the  Major^s.  Eric  greeted  her,  and  takin]g 
it  for  granted  that  Uiey  had  not  come  to  see 
her,  Fraulein  Milch  called  out :  — 

*•  The  Major  drove  over  to  the  Villa  more 
than  an  hour  ago,  and  ie(t  word  with  me, 
that  he  would  not  be  back  to  dbner.^ 

Eric  ^t  out;  he  asked  Fraulein  Milch 
about  his  mother,  and  whether  she  knew 
what  was  going  on  at  the  villa.  He  learned 
that  there  must  be  something  unusual,  for 
everything  was  in  happy  confusion ;  to-day, 
undoubtedly,  the  betrothal  of  Von  Pranken 
and  Manna  would  be  solemnized. 

Eric  allowed  Roland  to  go  home  alone  ; 
he  had  to  shape  his  course  anew. 

••The  whole  world  is  a  masquerade," 
said  Friiulein  Milch. 

Eric;  who  honored  the  good  old  lady  sin- 
cerely, did  not,  however,  feel  in  the  mood 
for  discussing  generalities  about  mankind ; 
and  when  Friialein  Milch  tried  to  get  oat 
of  him  what  he  had  learned  at  Mattenhetm, 
he  approached  the  limit  of  impoliten^s  in 
answer  to  her  repeated  inquines.  He  did 
not  sus^t  that  Fraulein  Milch,  who  knew 
everything  alread)r,  wished  to  come  to  an 
explanation  with  him. 

He  had  desired  to  compose  himself  here 
as  in  a  sort  of  ante-room,  and  to  think  mat- 
ters over,  and  now  he  went  away  as  if  fright* 
ened.  He  saw  the  handsome  villa  glisten* 
ing  in  the  bright  sunshine,  the  blazing  panee 
of  the  glass  house  and  cupola;  he  saw  the 
park,  he  saw  the  green  cottage  in  whidi  lua 
mo.ther  lived -» and  all  this  was  built  and 

Clanted  from  the  profits  of  traffic  in  homan 
eings. 

Does  Pranken  know  it  ?  He  must  know 
it,  and  then  it  remains  to  be  seen  whetlier 
he  will  extend  his  hand  to  the  daogfaler 
of  Uiis  house.  Hatred  and  bitterness  that 
Manna  should  belong  to  this  house  pene- 
trated his  whole  being,  made  his  hair  stand 
on  end,  and  dench^  his  fists ;  he  would 
dash  the  whole  lying  structure  to  pieees. ' 
But  Manna -^  how  would  she  take  it?  Ha 
stood  still,  upbraiding  himself  that  he  had 
ever  thought  himself  capable  of  dieriahinK 
one  noble  thought  within  his  soul.  He  atood 
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still  and  stared  at  the  rocks  as  if  he  would 
have  dashed  them  down  into  the  valley,  crash- 
ing everything  beneath.  A  physical  pain,  a 
pang  through  his  heart,  almost  took  away  his 
breath.  Beaming  out  from  the  surrounding 
darkness  it  stood  before  htm  —  he  loved 
Manna ;  and  without  being  aware  of  it,  he 
laughed  aloud. 

**  The  daughter  of  this  man  thy  wife,  the 
Bkother  of  thy  ehildren  ?  The  world  is  a 
masquerade." 

The  words  of  Fiiinlein  Milch  came  back 
to  him,  and  he  added  to  them,  — 

"  And  I  am  not  called  to  tear  off  the 
mask  from  the  faces  of  the  maskers  P  " 

Inwardly  composed  he  went  to  the  villa. 

CRAFTKR  Vn. 

A  hhjjon  of  pounds  in  hand,  A2a>  A 

UNIFORM  TO  BACK  IT.  ^ 

Wbsn  Roland  came  to  the  Villa,  he  was 
at  once  summoned  to  his  father ;  and  as  he 
approached  him,  Sonnenkamp  exclaimed :  — 

**  My  son !  my  son !  it  is'  thou  indeed ! 
everything  for  thee ;  thou  art  forever  secure, 
and  elevated  forever.  My  beloved  soul 
Everything  for  thee ! " 

The  strong  man  now  raised  up  the  youth 
like  a  child,  and  exclaimed :  —  **  Roland,  it 
18  accomplished ;  foi^t  not  this  moment,  the 
crowning  moment  ofmy  whole  life,  crowded 
as  it  has  been  with  dangers  and  wanderings. 
My  son,  from  this  dapr  forth,  you  are  to  be 
called  Roland  von  Lichtenburg." 

Roland  stood  once  more  on  the  floor, 
and  trembled  as  he  cast  an  involuntary 
glance  into  the  lai^e  mirror. 

••Yes,"  laughed  the  father,  ''look  at 
yourself;  so  does  the  young  baron  appear. 
Ah !  my  child,  you  will  know  after  a  while 
what  has  been  done  for  you.  But  let  it  re- 
main concealed  between  ourselves  how  we 
have  been  affected  by  this,  for  I  cannot 
show  the  world,  and  you  must  not,  that  I 
laid  so  much  stress  on  the  matter.  I  shall 
appear  indifferent ;  we  must  both  appear  so. 
Abov^  all,  do  not  let  Herr  Doumay  k^iow 
anything  of  it.  You  came  quick  to-day; 
where  did  you  meet  my  messenger  ?  " 

Roland  said  that  he  knew  nothing  of  any 
messenger.  He  now  heard  that  his  father, 
in  the  mght,  had  sent  a  messenger  to  Mat- 
tenbeim,  with  word  to  come  back  at  once ; 
and  also  that  the  son  of  the  Cabinetsrath, 
the  ensign,  had  been  on  a  visit  to  the  house 
with  many  companions,  who  were  again 
eoming  at  noon  to  see  Itoland. 

••A^d  where  is  Herr  Doumay  P  "  again 
asked  Sonnenkamp. 

Roland  replied  that  he  had  remained  be- 
hiBd  with  Friiulein  Milch.    '  Sonnenkamp 


laughed,  and  impressed  his  son  with  the  ne* 
cessity  of  continuing  his  customary  deport- 
ment towards  Eric;  he  must  always  be 
grateful  to  him,  and  he  should  be  especially 
careful  to  be  rieht  modest. 

•  •  You  must  uso  learn  to  treat  our  elevation 
of  rank  as  unimportant  before  the  world. 
Now  go  to  your  mother  —  no,  wait.  Yon 
must  still  have  something  more  that  wiQ 
make  jrou  strong,  that  will  make  you  proud, 
that  will  make  you  feel  safe.  Stand  here, 
I  will  show  you  how  highly  I.  esteem  you, 
bow  I  look  upon  you  as  a  grown  man.'* 

He  fumbled  hurriedly  in  his  pocket  final- 
ly he  brought  out  the  ring  of  keys,  went 
to  the  fire-proof  safe  built  m  the  wall,  rat- 
tled back  the  knobs  on  it,  and  at  once 
opened  both  the  folding-doors. 

•*  See  here,^  said  he,  ••  all  this  will,  one 
day,  be  yours,  yours  and  your  sister's. 
Come  here,  hold  out  your  hands  -—  so.*'  He 
took  a  large  package  out  of  the  safe,  a;id 
said :  — 

••Attend  to  what  I  sky;  here  I  put  a 
miUion  pounds  sterling  —  so  —  hold  tight. 
Do  you  snow  what  that  is,  a  million  pouMs  9 
more  than  six  millions  of  thalers  are  con- 
tained in  these  papers,  and,  beside  that,  I 
have  something  to  spare.  Does  your  head 
whirl  P  it  must  not ;  you  must  know  what 
you  possess,  what  will  make  you  master  of 
the  world,  superior  to  everything.  Now 
give  it  to  me.  See,  here  it  lies  in  this  place ; 
close  by  it  are  the  other  papers ;  underneath 
them  is  gold,  coined  gold ;  a  good  deal  of  it ; 
I  like  coined  gold ;  uncoined,  too ;  that  lies 
here.  I  may  die.  I  oflen  feel  that  a  ver- 
tigo might  suddenly  seize  me,  and  carry 
me  off.  Over  here,  see  here — here  lies  my 
will.  When  I  die,  you  are  of  *age.  Now; 
my  full-grown  son,  you  are  a  man,  give  me 
your  hand.  How  does  the  hand  feel  that 
held  in  it  millions  of  your  own  P  That  gives 
strength,  does  it  not  P  Be  not  faint-hearted ; 
I  trust  you,  you  and  I  alone  know  it.  Now 
go,  my  son,  be  proud  within  yourself  and 
modest  before  the  world ;  you  are  more, 
you  have  more,  than  all  the  nobility  of  this 
land,  more  perhaos  than  the  Prince  him- 
self. There,  my  child,  there !  this  moment 
makes  me  happy  —  very  happy.  If  I  die, 
you  know  already— *  you  know  all  now. 
lliere,  eo  now.  Come  and  let  me  kiss  you 
once.    Now  to." 

Roland  could  not  utter  a  word ;  he  went, 
he  stood  outside  the  door,  he  stared  at  his 
hands, — these  hands  had  held  millions  of  hit 
own;  everythin^^  that  he  had  ever  thought 
and  heard  of  the  joy  and  woe  of  riches,  Qyerr" 
thing  was  in  utter  confusion  in  his  nuDCi ; 
inwiutlly,  however,  he  experienced  a  sensa- 
tion of  joy,  of  proud  entnusiasm,  that  had 
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Almoirt  tnade  liim  sboat  aloud.  If  he  bad 
ool^  beea  permitted  to  tell  it  all  to  Erie  I 
He  felt  as  if  he  could  not  keep  it  to  himself; 
but  then  he  was  not  allowed  to  oommuni- 
cate  it  to  any  one.  His  father -had  put  his 
trust  in  him';  he  dared  not  betray  the  trust. 

He  went  to  his  mother.  Fran  Ceres, 
handsomely  dressed,  was  walking  up  and 
down  in  the  great  hall ;  she  gave  Roland  a 
haughty  nod,  and  gazed  at  him  a  long  while 
without  saying  a  word ;  at  length  she  said  :«- 

'*How  am  I  to  be  sainted  simply  with 
'  Good-moming,  mamma  ?  *  It  ought  to  be, 
*  Good-morning,  Frau  mamma,  g(K>d-morn- 
iog,  Frau  Baroness.  You  are  very  gracious, 
Frau  Baroness  —  I  commend  mysell*  to  your 
grace,  Fran  Baroness  ^-you  'look  extreme- 
ly well,  Frau  Baroness.*    Ha,  ha,  ha !  ^^ 

Roland  felt  a  painful  shudder  thrill  through 
hitti;  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  mother  had 
■oddenly  become  insane^  But  in  a  mo- 
OMDt  she  was  standing  before  a  mirror,  and 
sayins : — 

**  X  our  father  is  right  —  quite  right ;  we 
have  all  been  bom  to-day  for  the  first  time, 
we  have  come  into  the  world  anew,  and  we 
are  all  noble^  Now  coaie,  kiss  your  mother, 
your  gracioiM  mother.'* 

She  kissed  Roland  passionately,  and  then 
•aid,  that  if  she  could  only  have  all  the  ma- 
lidous  tale4>earer8  there,  the^  would  be 
smothered  with  envy  at  beholding  the  good 
fortune  that  had  befallen  her. 

**  But  where  is  Manna?  **  asked  Roland. 

**  She  is  silly,  she  has  been  spoiled  in  the 
convent,  and  will  not  hear  a  word  about 
anything;  she  haa  shut  herself  up  in  her 
room,  and  will  not  let  any  one  see  her.  Go 
txj  if  she  will  not  speak  to  you«  and  get  her 
to  smile.  The  Professorin  has  always  told 
me  that  I  was  sensible ;  yes,  new  I  will  be 
sensible ;  I  will  ahow  that  I  am.  .  The  big 
Frau  von  Endlich,  and  the  Countess  Wolfs- 
garten,  proud  as  a  peacock  -—  we  are  noble 
too,  now— will  burst  with  indignation. 
Gro,  dear  child,  ^  to  your  sister,  bring  her 
here ;  we  will  rejoice  together,  and  dress  up 
finely,  and  to-morrow  you  shaU  go  with 
your  father  and  Herr  voa  Pranken  to  the 
capital.** 

Kdand  weait  to  ManDa*s  room,  he  knocked 
and  called;  she  answered  finally  that  she 
would  see  hin  in  an  hour*s  time,  but  now 
she  must  be  left  alone. 

As  Roland  was  going  to  his  own  room, 
Plranken  met  him ;  ne  embraced  him  warm- 
ly, called  him  brother,  and  accompanied  him 
with  congratulations  to  his  room.  Here 
lay  the  uniform,  which  had  been  ordered 
fbr  Roland.  Pranken  urged  him  to  put  it 
ca  at  once ;  but  Roland  did  not  want  to. 
Wore  he  Imd  paawMi  his  examination. 


,  •<PahI**  laughed  Pranken, 
tion  I  that  is  a  scare-crow  for  poor  devils  of 
commoners .  My  young  friend,  yon  are  now 
a  BanNH  and  by  that  means  you  have  pasted 
the  best  part  of  the  examination:  what  ia 
now  to  come  is  only  form.** 

It  required  no  great  persuasion  to  induce 
Roland  to  put  on  the  uniform.  Prankea 
helped  him.  The  uniform  becaoM  him  ad- 
mirably; he  looked  both  lithe  and  strong; 
he  had  broad  shoulders,  and  the  pliancy  of 
his  fbrm  did  not  disguise  his  manly  strength 
of  muscle. 

**  ReaUy,  I  had  rather  have  gone  into  the 
navy,**  said  he,  **  but  there  doesn*t  happen 
to  l>e  any." 

Once  more,  accompanied  by  Pranken,  he 
went  to  Manna*s  room,  and  cried  out,  that 
she  ought  to  see  him  in  his  uniform,  but 
Manna  returned  no  answer  whatever. 

Pranken  now  werit  with  Roland  to  his 
father,  and  both  conducted  him  to  has  moth- 
er; she  was  ravished  at  his  appearance. 
Roland  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him- 
self firom  exoit^ent  i  ho  went  into  the  park, 
he  saluted  tbe  trees;  he  showed  his  wm* 
form  to  the  sky  and  to  the  plants ;  bat  his 
salutations  met  with  no  reaponse.  He 
showed  himself  to  the  servants,  and  they  dl 
congratulated  him.  While  he  was  standings 
his  led  hand  upon  his  sword,  near  the  por- 
ter, who  was  saluting  him  in  military  lash- 
ion  like  a  veteran,  Eric  came  up.  He  did 
not  reoognixe  Roland  at  first,  SAd  seemed 
to  wake  up  only  when  his  pu^  began  to 
speak.  Roland's  cheek  was  slowipg  with 
excitement,  and  he  exclaimed  in  a  lend 
voice : — 

*  *  Ah,  if  I  were  only  able  to  tell  yo«  ail, 
Eric  t  I  feel  as  if  I  were  intoxicated,  and 
metamorphosed.  Tell  me,  am  I  awake  or 
dreaming  ?  Ah,  Erie,  I  caa*t  say  anything 
more  now.** 

Roland  went  with  Eric  to  his  room,  and 
questioned  him  eagerly  whether  he  had 
not  also  been  as  happy  the  first  time  he  had 
put  on  his  uniform. 

Eric  could  not  give  him  an  answtfr;  ha 
tried  to  remember  how  be  felt  the  first  time 
he  had  donned  his  aniform,  but  he  recol- 
lected much  better  how  he  lelt  the  last  time 
he  had  doffod  it.  A  remembrance  did  come 
to  him,  however,  a  long  forgotten  resMca- 
branoe.  The  Doctor  had  once  said  that 
Roland  never  took  any  pleasure  in  a  new 
suit,  but  now  ha  was  in  raptures  over  the 
gay-colored  soldier^s  coat ;  all  ideals  seemed 
to  have  disappeared,  or  at  least  to  have 
concentrated  in  this  coat.  Eric  gaied  at 
him  sadly ;  be  came  near  saying  that  the 
two  most  beautiful  moments  in  the  8oldier*a 
life  were,  when  he  put  oa  the  anifbrai,  aad 
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wben  he  took  it  off  fbrever.  Bat  he  eoold 
Bot  DOW  make  this  reply,  fbr  there  are 
things  which  every  one  must  experience  for 
himself,  and  cannot  learn  from  others ;  and 
what  would  anything  amount  to  on  thia 
present  oecaaionF 

Joseph  eame  and  said  that  Eric  most  re- 
pair to  Herr  Sonnenkamp. 

With  the  ground  reeling  under  him,  with 
ererything  swinmiing  before  his  eyes,  like 
one  in  a  £ream,  Eric  went  across  the  eoort 
and  up  the  ste^s;  he  stood  in  the  ante- 
chamber.   Kow  IS  the  decieive  moment. 

CHAFTKB  Tm. 

RSSBBVATIONa. 

Emic  entered ;  he  did  not  Tentnre  to  look 
at  Sonnenkamp ;  he  dreaded  every  word  he 
Biighl  have  to  say  to  him ;  for  every  thought 
that  Sonnenkamp  expressed  to  him,  every- 
tUag  which  his  thoughts  had  toiMhed  on, 
seemed  to  him  polluted.  But  now  as  he 
fixed  his  gaze  upon  him,  Sonnenkamp 
ieeoaed'to  Im  transformed,  as  if  be  had  by 
some  charm  contracted  his  powerful  frame. 
He  looked  so  modest,  so  humble,  so  child- 
like, smiling  there  before  him.  He  in- 
formed Eric,  in  a  quiet  tone,  that  the  Prince 
had  seen  fit' in  his  graciousness  to  invest 
him  with  a  title  of  nobility,  and  was  soon  to 
deliver  him  the  patent  confirming  it  with 
his  own  hand. 

Eric  breathed  with  still  greater  difficulty, 
and  could  not  utter  a  word. 

••  You  are  surprised  ? "  asked  Sonnen- 
kamp. **I  know  the  Jewish  banker  has 
been  refused,  —  and  I  even  think  —  the 
gentlemen  are  very  shrewd  —  I  even  think 
—  however,  it  doesn^t  make  any  difference ; 
every  one  works  his  own  way.  I  know  also 
that  a  certain  Doctor  Fritz  has  been  at  the 
philanthropist  Weidmann^s,  and  that  he  has 
spoken  a  good  deal  of  slander  about  a  man 
whom  I  unfortunately  resemble  —  isn^t  it 
•o  P  I  see  it  in  your  countenance.  I  hope, 
however,  that  you  will  not  —  no,  be  quite 
at  ease,  my  dear,  good  friend ;  rejoice  with 
me  and  for  our  Roland.^ 

Eric  looked  up  now  freely.  There  is  cer- 
tainly some  mistake  here,  for  the  man  could 
not  be  so  composed,  if  he  had  anything  to 
dread. 

Sonnenkamp  continued  :— 

**  You  will  remain  our  friends,  you  and 
your  noble  mother.*" 

He  held  out  his  hand ;  now  again  Eric 
shuddered  all  over.  The  ring  on  bis 
l^minb  —  is  that  too  a  mystery,  a  deception  ? 
Sonnenkamp  could  not  but  feel  that  there 
was  something  wrong;  he  suddenly  drew 
back  the  outstretched  hand,  as  if  a  wild 


beast  had  extended  its  claw  towards  it,  bnt 
said  with  great  composire  :^^ 

**  I  know  you  are  an  opposer  of  election 
to  the  nobility.*^ 

"  No ;  more  than  that,  I  wanted  to  sa^ 
something,  ^'  interposed  Eric ;  but  Sonnen- 
kamp interrupted  him  hastily. 

**  Excuse  me  if  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  aa^ 
more.** 

Suddenly  shifting  the  conversation,  he 
continued  in  an  earnest  tone,  sayins  that 
Eric  had  now  only  the  fiabhing  str(>Ke  to 
pat  to  his  work,  by  guiding^  and  fortifying 
Roland  into  a  true  appreciation  of  his  new 
position  and  his  new  name. 

**  It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  vou  should 
take  the  Professorship;  I  would  then  lei 
Roland,  until  we  ourselves  moved  into  towa, 
and  perhaps  even  then,  ooeupv  the  same 
residence  with  you ;  you  would  remain  hia 
friend  and  instructor,  and  everything  would 
go  on  excellently.^ 

With  great  frankness,  he  added,  that  he 
desired,  since  he,  as  a  father,  was  not  ia 
the  position  to  see  to  it  himself,  that  Ro- 
land should  be  wisely  aad  discreetly  led  to 
a  personal  knowledge  of  that  thing  which 
men  call  vice;  this  alone  would  preserve 
him  from  excess. 

Eric  remained  silent ;  he  had  come  with 
warnings,  and  full  of  anxiety;  now  the 
whole  affair  was  ended,  now  nothing  re- 
mained to  be  done ;  yes,  through  Sonnen- 
kamp^s  own  acknowledgment  that  he  was 
mistaken  for  Herr  Banfield,  everv  objection 
seemed  to  be  put  at  rest.  For  the  sake  of 
saying  bometbinff,  Eric  asked  where  the 
Major  was.  With  great  satisfaction,  Son- 
nenkamp replied  tlmt  the  building  of  the 
castle  had  fortunately  so  far  progressed, 
that  they  would  be  able  on  their  return  from 
the  capital  to  open  it ;  the  Major  had  just 
gone  to  the  castle  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements. 

*•  Have  you  seen  your  mother  yetP  " 

••  No." 

*'  She  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  sent  word 
to  me  that  she  is  a  little  unwell,  and  will 
not  be  able  to  partake  in  our  rejoicing." 

Eric  hastened  tp  his  mother.  He  had 
never  yet  seen  her  ill;  now  she  lay  ex- 
hausted on  the  sofa,  and  was  delighted  at 
his  returning  so  immediately  upon  the  re- 
ception of  her  letter.  Eric  knew  nothing 
of  any  letter,  and  heard  now,  also  for  the 
first  time,  that  Sonnenkamp  had  sent  a 
messenger,  to  whom  his  mother  had  also 
given  a  letter. 

His  mother,  who  was  feverish,  said  that 
she  felt  as  if  a  severe  sickness  was  threat- 
ening hv ;  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  house 
in  which  she  was,  was  floating  on  the  waves 
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nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sea;  she  had  to 
force  herself  to  keep  awake,  for  as  soon  as 
she  closed  her  eyes,  this  sensation  returned 
to  her  more  frightful  than  ever.  She  sat 
up  and  said :  — 

*•  Now  you  have  come  back,  everything 
will  be  well  once  more.  I  felt  timid  alone 
here  in  this  perverse  world." 

Eric  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell 
his  mother  anything  of  what  he  had  learned 
at  Weidmann^s. 

His  mother  complained :  — 

**  Ah,  I  wish  it  may  not  be  with  yon  as 
it  is  with  me ;  the  older  I  become,  the  more 
mysterious  and  complicated  arc  many 
things  to  me.  You  men  are  fortunate ;  in- 
dividual things  do  not  vex  you  so  much, 
because  you  can  see  a  united  whole." 

As  the  mother  gazed  confusedlv  about 
her  she  looked  upon  her  son,  and  her  eye 
sank;  she  would  willingly  have  imparted 
her  trouble  to  him ;  but  why  burden  him 
when  he  coi}ld  do  no  good  P  She  kept  it  to 
herself. 

Eric  told  her  of  the  interesting  life  he 
had  seen  at  Mattenhcim,  and  how  fortunate 
be  had  been  in  gaining  there  a  fatherly 


friend.  In  the  wa^  in  which  he  described 
the  energetic  activity  of  the  family,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  were  bringing  a  fresh 
breeze  into  the  room;  and  the  mother 
said:  — 

'*Yes,  we  forget  in  our  troubles  that 
there  are  still  beautiful,  harmonious  exist- 
ences in  the  world  for  a  m'aid^i  like  Manna.*^ 
And  just  as  she  mentioned  her  name,  a 
messenger  from  Manna  came  with  there- 
quest,  *  that  the  Professorin  would  oome  to 
her. 

Eric  wanted  to  say  to  the  messenger  in 
reply,  that  his  mother  was  unwell,  and  to 
ask  Fraulein  Manna  therefore  to  have  the 
goodness  to  come  to  her ;  but  his  motiber 
sat  erect,  and  said :  — 

**  No,  she  requires  my  assistance ;  I  mnst 
be  well,  and  I  am  well.  It  is  b^t  that  my 
duty  saves  me  from  yielding  to  this  weak- 
ness." 

She  got  up  quickly,  and  said  to  the  mes* 
senger :  — 

••  I  will  come." 

She  dressed  hurriedly,  and  went  ifiA  her 
son  to  the  villa. 
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CHAFTBB  IX. 
HERO  ROLAND'S  MOTTO. 

Thb  Professor's  wife  announced  herself 
at  Manna's  door ;  Manna  opened  it.  With 
aUuodless  countenance,  she  «tood  before 
the  Mother  and  lanmiidly  held  out  her  hand. 

**  I  have  wrestled  with  myself  all  alone,'' 
she  said ;  '*  I  cannot  find  the  outlet ;  I  must 
tell  you  all." 

And  now  Manna  related  how  she  had 
grown  up  in  most  reverent  respect  for  her 
nuher,  and  bow  she  had  often  painfully  la- 
mented that  her  mother  was  so  harsh  and 
cold  to  him ;  but  once  —  she  had  never 
learned  what  had  transpired  previously  — 
her  mother  had  said  in  the  presence  of  her 
father:  — 

••  *  Enow  then  who  your,  father  is,  who 
your  father  is.'  Don't  look  at  me,  I  beg  of 
you ;  I  beg  you,  let  mc  speak  it  soflly  in 
your  ear." 

She  whispered  the  words  softly  in  the  ear 
of  the  Professorin.  The  latter  sat  there 
and  held  her  hands  in  her  lap,  and  shut  her 
eyes ;  not  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  room : 
it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  was  dead, 
and  the  two  human  beings  that  sat  there  op- 
posite to  each  other,  dead  as  well.  Manna 
went  on  to  say  that  she  did.  not  at  first 
ttnderstand  what  this  meant,  but  gradually 
it  had  come  to  her,  and  she  had  persuaded 
her  parents  to  let  her  go  to  the  convent. 
On  the  way  thither  the  thought  was  contin- 
ually present  to  her,  how,  in  old  times, 
Iphigenia  had  offered  herself  up  as  a  propi- 
tiatorv  sacrifice,  and  so  she  longed  to  oifer 
herself  up  a  willing  and  a  hopeful  victim,  to 
wash  away  all  the  guilt  of  those  who  were 
dear  to  her. 

**  I  felt  then  as  if  something  had  been  cleft 
within  me,  as  if  a  vein  had  burst  in  my 
heart.  I  looked  upon  myself  as  a  victim 
on  the  altar.  1  had  the  courage  then,  I 
wanted  to  act  decisively  before  tbit  courage 
deserted  me,  for  I  was  afraid  of  my  own 
cowardice,  and  for  that  reason  was  anxious 
to  bind  myself  at  once." 

Again,  after  a  longer  pause  —  the  Profes- 
sorin did  not  interrupt  with  a  single  word 
—  Manna  said  that  she  did  not  understand 
what  her  father  was  doing,  and  she,  she 
herself  must  be  made  noble,  and  become 
Pranken's  bride,  of  equal  rank  with  him. 
She  had  honored  and  esteemed  Pranken; 
he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  but  of  a  pro- 
foundly generous  and  religious  character. 

Sobbing  bitterly,  she  thriBw  herself  upon 
the  mother's  neob,  and  exclaimed :  — 

**  I  cannot !  I  cannot  be  his  wife.  Ah ! 
I  am  too  weak.  You  have  told  me  that  I 
thould  have  to  experience  trying  conflicts,  I 


but  I  had  never  thoueht,  never  dreamt  of 
such  a  thing  as  this.    No ;  no,  indeed." 
•*  What  more?  "  asked  the  Mother. 
Manna  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  then 
threw  herself  upon  the  Mother's  neck  and 
wept.  I 

The  Mother  entreated  her  to  let  her  know 
the  rest,  but  Manna  remained  silent ;  finally  ' 
she  uttered  the  words :  — 

**  No,  I  shall  take  it  with  me  into  the 
grave ;  it  is  mine  alone." 

The  Professorin  spoke  words  of  hope  and 
comfort  to  her,  and  asked  her  whether  she 
had  ever  mentioned  in  confession  what  she 
now  confessed  to  her.  Manna  said  no, 
and  then  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  be- 
fore the  Mother,  and  besought  her  to  tell 
no  one  what  she  had  related  of  her  father. 
But  she  started  up  suddenly  as  if  bitten  by 
a  serpent,  when  the  Professorin  told  her 
that  she  had  known  it  all  a  long  while,  that 
it  had  been  a  heavy  burden  to  her,  but  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  innocent  not  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  one  who  seeks  to  ef- 
tace  a  wretched  past. 

A  strange  agitation  swept  over  Manna's 
countenance. 

••Who  else  knows  it  P  Tell  me." 
••Why  should  I,  my  child?  Why  do 
you  so  torment  your  soul,  and  make  it 
wander  from  house  to  house,  from  man  to 
man,  crushed,  begging,  and  imploring  for- 
giveness P  " 

••My  prayer,  my  sacrifice  is  rejected;  I 
am  cast  out,  we  are  all  cast  out.  No,  I  am 
free;  the  holy  ones  in  heaven  have  not 
been  willing  to  accept  my  sacrifice.  It 
shall  live  within  my  own  bosom  only, 
within  myself,  within  my  crushed  and  shat- 
tered heart.     I  am  free  —  free." 

••Your  laugh  makes  me  feel  uneasy,' ' 
said  the  Professorin,  who  was  observing 
closely  the  play  of  Manna's  features. 
Manna  moanea  that  her  sorrow  was  seven- 
fold. 

••Ah!"  she  exclaimed,  '•!  have  spoken 
with  my  brother  only  once  about  slavery, 
and  then  I  felt  as  if  something  was  whirling 
around  me,  when  he  said.  Beings  who  are 
admitted  to  religious  life  are  our  equals. 
He  is  right ;  whoever  enters  the  sanctuary 
of  the  knowledge  of  Grod  is  a  free  child  of 
God ;  and  I  shuddered  when  I  thought  for 
the  first  time  how  it  could  be  possible  for  a 
man  to  be  praying  in  church,  and  have  near 
by,  separated  from  him  only  by  a  railing, 
men  who  were  slaves.  Is  not  his  every 
word  of  praver,  is  not  his  offering,  a  lie? 
It  was  a  rrigbtful  pathway  upon  which  I  had 
entered,  and  all  the  powers  of  evil  were 
pushing  me  on  further  and  further.  How 
IS  it  then?  how  can  a  priest  receive  the 
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child  of  a  man,  bow  could  he  roceive  na 
into  the  church,  while  our  father  still  —  ^^ 

As  if  a  weight  lay  on  her  heart.  Manna 
placed  her  hand  there,  and  seemed  unable 
to^o  on. 

The  Professorin  consoled  her. 

«'My  child,''  she  said,  *^do  not  lay  the 
blame  on  Religion ;  cast  no  stone  at  those 
who  cannot  accomplish  eve'iything,  who  can- 
not equalize  all  the  inequalities  that  have 
come  into  the  world  from  sin.  The  temple 
is  great,  pure,  and  sublime,  even  though 
cares,  sloto,  and  base  submissioto  have  found 
hiding-places  in  it." 

From  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  the  Profes* 
sorin  sought  to  keep  Manna  from  losing  her 
hold  upon  religion ;  she  spoke  with  enthu- 
siasm of  those  who  devote  their  whole  exis- 
*tenoe  to  the  Most  Uigh,  who  restlessly 
work  and  strive,  without  reward,  to  fashion 
the  earth  into  a  dwelling-place  of  love  and 
virtue. 

Manna  looked  up  astonished  at  the  woman 
who  thus  counselled  her;  her  lips  parted, 
but  she  could  not  utter  the  words  tnat  lay 
upon  her  tongue ;  she  wanted  to  ask.  '*  But 
are  you  not  a  Huguenot  P  ^^  But  she  kept 
back  the  words,  for  it  seemed  to  her  at  this 
moment  as  if  everv  difference  in  form  of  re- 
ligious belief  had  been  blotted  out;  here 
was  indeed  nothing  but  a  heart  simple  in  its 
purpose,  gentle,  patient,  suffering,  and  de- 
voted to  good.  J^ow  she  felt  that  she  had 
fUUy  and  entirely  devoted  herself  to  the 
noble  woman;  she  flung  herself  into  her 
'  arms ;  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  kissed  the 
Mother's  cheeks,  forehead,  and  hands,  and 
asked  her  to  lay  her  hands  upon  her  head, 
and  save  her  from  dying  of  grief. 

Silent  and  locked  in  each  other's  arms 
sat  the  two  women,  when  a  knock  was 
beard  at  the  door. 

Sonnenkamp  called  out  thai  he  must 
speak  with  his  danghler. 

**  You  must  speak  to  him,''  said  the  Pro* 
feasorin. 

Manna  rose,  and  poshed  back  the  bolts 
of  the  door. 

Sonnenkamp  entered. 

**  I  am  glad  you  are  well  again,"  said  he 
in  a  dear  voice  to  the  Professor's  wife. 

He  did  not  dream  with  what  eyes  the  Pro* 
fessorin  and  hia  child  regarded  him. 

**I  thank  )[ou,"  he  continued,  making 
a  gesture  which  was  intended  to  signify 
that  he  desired  to  be  alone  with  Manna. 

Manna  perceived  it,  and  she  begged  ^< 
she  could  not  express  her  agonv,  but  she 
begged  eaj*nestiy  —  that  her  iktiier  would 
permit  the  Professorin  to  be  present  at  the 
conversation ;  she  had  no  secrets  from  the 
noble  woman. 


Sonnenkamp  shrugged  his  shoulderv. 

Was  it  possible  ?  1^0,  it  could  not  be, 
his  own  child  could  not  have  betrayed  him. 

He  BOW  said  plainly  that  he  would  nlber 
speak  with  Manna  alone. 

The  Professorin  rose  to  go,  and  Somiici^ 
kamp  begged  her  in  a  kindly  tone  to  keep 
his  wile  company  durin|;  his  absence,,  and 
give  her  all  the  instruction  and  advice  neo^ 
essary  to  enable  her  to  enter  upon  her  new 
sphere  of  life  with  booming  repose  and 
dignity. 

The  Professorin  bowed  and  lef^  them. 

Manna  had  to  sit  down ;  she  felt  as  if  hec 
limbs  would  never  again  support  her ;  Son*^ 
nenkamp  said  to  her  that  she  had  doubtleat 
long  ago  forgotten  the  bitter  epithet  thail 
her  mother  had  applied  to  him ;  she  mighl 
now  go  to  her  mother,  who  would  assure 
her,  that  she  had  only  macte  use  of  th^ 
words  in  anger.  ' 

Manna  nodded,  without  saying  a  word; 
and  then  Sonnenkiimp  spoke  of  her  marriage 
with  Pranken,  in  regard  to  which  he  took  a 
pride  in  filing  that  he  had  never  laid  aoj 
constraint  upon  his  child.  Manna  iinplorad 
him  not  to  press  the  matter  upon  her  then. 

**  Very  well»  you  need  not  make  up  your 
mind  till  our  return,  but  promise  me  to  be 
friendly  to  him." 

Manna  could  promise  this,  and  Sonnenn 
kamp  smiled  inwardly  at  the  thought  of  hia 
keeping  Pranken  in  suspense  until  evecy« 
thing  was  finally  arranged;  if  anjr  in3ar^ 
mottAtable  difficulty  came  up  then,  it  could 
not  chadge  wha;t  would  be  already  settled. 

**  You  are  now  a  Freifraulein,"  said  ba 
impressively  and  smiling  to  his  child,  ^*  yoa 
shall  be  free  in  everything;  only,  to-day, 
let  everything  remain  still  in  suspenaeu 
I  cannot  be  diBnonorable."  He  really  meant, 
that  he  did  not  so  much  mind  deceivinff 
Pranken,  but  be  added  that  it  would 
be  much  more  proper  to  consent  or  to 
refute  when  they  had  been  for  a  short  time, 
in  the  full  possession  of  their  new  ranlB% 
And  with  that,  he  took  leave  of  hia  child 
with  friendly  words. 

At  noon  there  was  great  rejoicing  at  the 
villa,  for  the  Ensign  with  a  number  of  hia 
comradea  had  arrived ;  they  rode  out  wiUk 
Roland,  who  waa  treated  as  one  of  theift* 
selves. 

In  accordance  with  Pranken's  wish,  tbej 
started  that  evening  for  the  capital.- 

When  Roland  todc  leave  of  Lric's  mother, 
she  gave  him  a  paper  on  which  waa  wnt** 
ten,— 

On  the  vim  of  the  Her%Roland's  helmel 
was  once  and  is  again  inscribed,  in  golden 
letters,  -^  **  The  weapons  of  the  whole  world 
miist  leave  me  still  vui^tained.." 
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DOWN    BELOW. 

At  the  serrants*  table  in  the  bedenkent 
there  was  a  big  gap ;  the  seat  al  the  head, 
which  belonged  to  Bertram^  wa*  not  ocon* 
pied  by  any  one ;  Joseph  and  Lootz  were 
also  wanting,  for  they  had  gone  with  Ibe 
old  and  the  yoang  master  to  the  capital.  The 
nwtt  and  women  at  the  table  were  whisper* 
Uif  in  a  low  tone ;  at  last  the  head  gardener 
•aid  that  the  aifair  was  no  longer  &  secret ; 
he  maintained  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Pnnee's  visit,  he  had  peroeiTed  the  thing 
cieajrly .  With  a  look  of  modest  condescenr 
aion,  that  plainly  signified  his  regret  at  be- 
kig  obliged  to  exhibit  hia  shrewdness  before 
these  people,  he  let  out  his  words  as  if  8«ch 
IoUbs  could  not  appreciate  what  he  had  to 
say ;  Joseph  alone,  if  he  had  been  there, 
conld  have  bestowed  upon  him  snitable 
praise.  The  remaining  servants,  however, 
had  an  ill  will  against  w  s^asserting  and 
pretentiouf  bead  gardener.  No  one  an-^ 
•wered  him.  The  oig  cook,  who  sat  down 
to  table  very  seldom,  for  she  maintained 
that  she  ate  hardly  anything  at  all,  now 
ventnred  to  take  fiertr&m^s  place,  so  that 
•ha  could  get  up  at  any  moment.  She  said 
that  she  had  served  with  (he  nobilitv  her 
whole  life,  and  now  it  was  going  to  be  so 
a^ain.  Now  the  thing  wa3  out;  and  all 
mn  as  if  a  load  had  beoA  taken  off  their 
hearts,  since  they  were  at  liberty  to  speak 
of  the  matter.  The  seeond  ooachman 
turned  up  the  skirts  of  his  long  waistcoat 
a  Kttle,  and  contemplated  them  with  a 
aearching  look. 

<*  Now  then,  buttons  with  coats<^arms 
an  eoming,"  he  said  at  last;  **  and  our  car* 
nage  will  be  new  varnished,  and  a  erest 
wiu  be  put  on  the  coach^door ;  no  more  of 
the  bare,  solitary  *  S  \  Let  Herr  von  End- 
Ikdi^^  coachman  say  again  that  the  S  looks 
like  an  interrogation  point,  for  no  oae  real^ 
ly  knows  who  Herr  Sonnenkamp  is." 

One  of  the  grooms  was  glad  that  on  the 
horse-blankets  a  live-point^  coronet  would 
stare  ever^'body  in  the  face. 

The  laundress  complained  of  the  groat 
trouble  it  would  be  to  m^pk  all  the  linen 
anew,  and  the  maid  who  took  care  of  the 
•liver  was  glad  that  she  was  goin^  to  have 
new  spoons  and  forks,  for  ever)'tlung  would 
have  to  be  melted  over  again  and  engraved 


**  And  the  collars  of  the  hounds  will  be 
reoewed/*  exclaimed  a  hoarse  voice. 

£ver>'body  lauglied  at  the  boy,  who  had 
chai^ge  of  the  d^,  who  was  ^nniiig  slyly 
at  tin  idea  of  his  having  said  aomethiog 
fim&y. 


The  old  kitchen  maid,  who  persisted  in 
sitting  on  her  stool  and  holding  her  plate  in 
her  lap,  called  over  to  the  second  cook : — 

«« We  shall  soon  have  a  Frau  Lootz. 
The  master  will  now  consent  to  the  mar* 
riage.'' 

^*  Has  he  given  you  his  consent  ?  " 

*^Giod  be  praised,  I  don^t  need  it  an3r 
more.  But  now  he  will  remain  here  for* 
ever,  and  never  go  away  any  more.  Now 
yon  can  all  marry." 

The  second  ^dener,  the  so-called  Squir^ 
reU  declared  with  unction  :-* 

««I  should  not  have  said  a  word,  but  if  I 
were  sueh  a  ridi  man  I  would  never  have 
had  myself  ennobled ;  no,  I  had  rather  be 
the  richest  oommoner  all  up  and  down  tha 
Rhine,  than  the  newest  noble.  I  wouldn^ 
flatter  the  nobility  so  much.  If  one  haa 
money,  he  is  noble  enough.^' 

Everybody  sneered  at  the  forward  fellow, 
and  the  bead  gardener  looked  at  him  with  a 
patroBixing  air,  nodding,  bis  features  say- 
ing at  the  same  time,  **  I  would  never  have 
given  the  simpleton  credit  for  such  an  idea.^' 

They  now  began  to  discuss  what  sort  of 
livery  the  master  would  adopt,  and  whether 
he  would  have  a  ^*  von  ^^  before  hia  old  name, 
or  whether  he  would  take  an  entirely  new 
name.  Finally  the  conversation  turned  upoa 
Pranken^  marriage.  The  fiit  cook  reminded 
them  that  when  Eric  first  came  to  the  house, 
the  old  kitchen  maid  had  prophesied  that 
Erie  wookl  be  the  son  of  the  house ;  now 
the  reputation  she  had  as  a  prophetess  waa 
goae,  for  the  marriage  was  a  fixed  thing, 
and  tbev  were  only  delaying  the  announce^ 
ment  of  jt  till  the  Friiulein  was  ennobled. 
Old  Ursel  made  a  wry  face,  looked  about 
her  and  winked,  pressed  her  apron  against 
her  mouth,  and  nodded  triumphantly ;  at 
length  she  began  to  make  her  explanation  >^ 

**  I  don^t  l^lieve  yet,  that  she  will  martyr 
the  light,  twisted  moustache.  Remember 
what  I  say.^ 

The  laundress  told  the  fat  cook  in  con*^ 
fidenoe,  that  Joseph,  the  valet  —  she  had 
observed  it  the  whole  winter  throu^h-^  waa 
making  love  to  the  daughter  of  the  landlord 
of  the  Yiotoria. 

The  conference  in  the  basement  lasted  a 
long  while ;  it  was  not  broken  up  until  a 
voice  from  eterhead  fell  upon  their  ear 
with  the  message,  that  the  horses  would 
have  to  be  harnessed  again,  night  as  jt  was^ 
for  the  gracioua  Frau  wished  to  drive  out. 

Where?    No  one  knew. 

CHAPTBR  XI. 
THE  FIRST  NIGHT   OP  A  DAKOXESS. 

**  Y»9,  it*i  all  very  nice  for  him,  he  goes 
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off  on  his  pleasure,  and  leaves  me  here 
alane !     What  am  I  to  do  now  ?  ^ 

Thus  Frau  Ceres  was  complaining  to 
Frfinlein  Perini,  when  Sonnenkamp,  Pran- 
ken,  and  Roland  were  gone.  With  the  hur- 
ry and  restlessness  of  fever  she  was  walk- 
ing  up  and  down  the  room,  every  now  and 
then  asking  whether  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done,  and  begging  Fr&ulein  Perini  to 
tell  her  what  she  ought  to  do.  The  latter 
urged  her  to  be  composed,  and  asked  her 
to  ait  down  by  her  side,  and  fill  out  the 
ground  at  the  other  end  of  her  embroidery. 

'•  Yes,"  excUimed  Fran  Ceres  suddenly, 
*'  now  I  have  it.  Til  do  something  that  will 
please  him  too ;  TU  embroider  a  sofa-oush- 
ion  with  our  coat-of-arms.  Besides,  I  have 
seen  hassocks  in  the  church  with  coats-of- 
arms  embroidered  on  tJiem;  well  have 
those  too."' 

Fraulein  Perini  nodded. 

'*  And  something  else  yet !  "  said  she. 

**  Really  ?  Do  you  know  of  something 
else  ?  "  exclaimed  Frau  Ceres. 

**  Yes,  it  will  be  something  well  befitting 
your  pious  mind.  You  have  already  thought 
of  it,  only  you  have  forgotten  about  it." 

•*  What  ?  what  have  I  forgotten  ?  " 

*'  You  intended,  when  tl^  title  was  ob- 
tained, to  embroider  an  altar-cloth  at  once." 

♦•  Yes,  so  we  will.  Did  I  ever  say  so  P 
Ah!  I  forget  everything.  Ah,  dear  ma- 
dame,  stay  with  me  always,  advise  me  in 
everything.  Have  yon  a  large  frame  ?  Let 
us  begin  at  once." 

^  Fraulein  Perini  had  everything  ready, 
silk,  worsted,  gold-thread  and  silver-thread, 
frame  and  patterns.  Frau  Ceres  ^actually 
made  a  few  stitches,  but  then  stopped  and 
said:  — 

**  I  am  trembling  to-day ;  bnt  I  have  com- 
menced the  altar^oth,  and  now  we  will 
work  on  at  it.  You  will  help  me,  will  you 
not?" 

Fniulein  Perini  assented ;  she  knew  that 
she  would  have  to  do  the  whole  herself,  but 
FxAu  Ceres  had  now  become  somewhat 
calmer. 

*•  Will  you  not  send  for  the  Priest,  or 
hadn^t  we  better  go  and  visit  him  our- 
selves?" 

••  As  you  see  fit." 

**  No,  we  had  better  be  alone.  Where 
is  Manna,  I  wonder  ?  She  ought  to  come, 
she  ought  to  be  with  her  mother." 

She  rang  and  sent  for  Manna ;  but  re- 
ceived for  answer,  that  she  had  just  gone 
to  rest ;  she  begged  her  mother  to  excuse 
her,  she  was  very  tired. 

**  But  where  is  the  Professorin  P  OughtnH 
she  to  como  and  couCTatulato  mc  P  " 

**She  was  with  Friiulein   Manna,  and 


went  home  again,"  answered  FrUnlein  Pe- 
rini. 

**  She  was  in  the  house,  and  didnH  come 
to  see  me  P  "  said  Frau  Ceres,  in  an  angry 
tone ;  **  she  shall  come  at  once  —  this  very 
moment.  Send  for  her.  I  am  the  Mother, 
to  me  is  honor  first  due,  then  to  the  dangh- 
ter.  Send  for  her,  she  must  come  at  once." 

Friiulein  Perini  had  to  gratify  her,  but 
with  great  caution,  she  impressed  upon 
Frau  Ceres  the  necessity  of  being  quite  com- 
posed and  dignified  in  her  manner  towarf 
the  learned  court-lady,  who  must  not  sup- 
pose that  people  would  have  to  learn  finora 
her,  at  the  outset,  how  to  comport  them^ 
selves  in  elevated  positions. 

"You  should  be  rather  quiet  in  your 
manner,  Fran  Baroness." 

**  Frau  Baroness !  Am  I  to  expect  that 
the  Professorin  will  address  n^e  so  ?  ^* 

••  Certainly,  she  is  perfectly  well  bred*" 

Frau  Ceres  began  once  more  to  walk  rest- 
lessly up  and  down  the  room.  Every  once  in  a 
while,  she  would  stand  still  before  the  large 
mirror,  and  make  a  courtesy  before  some  ink- 
aginary  personage.  The  courtesy  was  very 
successful ;  she  would  la;^  her  left  hand  anon 
her  heart,  her  right  hanging  down  natnraily, 
and  bend  very  low.  On  both  sides  of  the 
mirror  four  branched  candlesticks  stood 
lighted,  and  once  in  a  while  Frau  Ceres 
would  put  her  hand  to  her  brow. 

'*  He  has  promised  me  a  five-pointed  cor- 
onet ;  it  will  become  me,  will  it  not  ?  " 

With  an  exceedingly  gracious  smile  she 
bowed  once  more  before  the  mirror. 

Friiulein  Perini  heard  outside  the  arrival 
of  the  Professorin ;  she  went  to  meet  her. 
and  begged  her  to  be  very  forbearing  and 
circumspect  with  the  much  agitated  Fran 
Ceres,  and  not  call  her  anything  but  Fran 
Baroness. 

••  Why  did  you  send  me  word  that  she 
was  ill,  and  call  me  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  on  that  account  P  " 

'*  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  know  that  there 
are  sick  people  who  do  not  go  to  bed." 

The  Professorin  understood  how  matters 
were. 

When  she  entered,  Frau  Cores,  with  hat 
face  still  turned  tp  the  mirror,  exclaimed :  — 

*'Ah,  that^s  good!  It  was  gracious  ia 
you  to  come,  my  dear  Professorin,  very 
friendly  —  very  kind.  I  am  a  good  friend 
of  yours,  too." 

She  then  turned  round  and  held  out  her 
hand  to  the  new-comcr» 

The  Professorin  did  no^congratulate  her, 
nor  did  she  call  her  Frau  ihrpiit-'i's. 

Frau  Ceres  now  wishcd^^know  what 
her  huslMUid  —  but  she  corrSliMl  herself 
quickly  and  said :  *'  I  should  saW^e  Baron 
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immt;  well  —  what  has  the  Baron  to  do  in 
town ;  must  be  paas  a  Knight^s  examination, 
and  will  he  be  knighted  ^fore  the  assem- 
bled multitade  ? '' 

The  Professorin  replied  that  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind  now,  there  would  be 
simply  a  parchment  patent  delivered  to  him. 

•*  Parchment  —  parchment?'*  repeated 
Fran  Ceres  several  tmies  to  herself.  **  What 
is  parchment?" 

**  It  is  dressed  skin,'' said  the  Professorin 
in  explanation. 

**  Ah,  a  scalp*— a  scalp.  I  understand. 
On  it  —  will  the  patent  be  written  with 
ink  just  the  same  as  everything  else  that 
ibev  write?" 

'She  stared  a  long  while  before  her,  then 
after  first  shutting  and  again  opening  her 
eyes,  she  begged  3m  Professorin  to  choose 
jotke  of  her  finest  dresses  for  herself;  ansry 
and  astonished,  the  Professorin  rose,  but 
she  sat  down  again  hastily,  and  said  that 
she  was  sensible  of  the  kindness  of  Frau 
Sotmenkamp,  but  she  no  longer  wore  such 
fine  dresses. 

'*Frau  Sonoenkamp  doesn't  wear  them 
any  more  either.  Fran  Sonnenkamp,  Frau 
Sonnenkamp  t "  rejoined  Frau  Ceres. 

She  wished  to  remind  the  Professorin 
that  she  had  not  called  her  Frau  Baroness. 

«*Have  jou  ever  known  of  the  elevation 
of  an  American  to  the  ranks  of  the  nobil- 
ity? **  she  asked  all  at  once. 

The  Professorin  said  no. 

When  it  was  now  mentioned  that  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  bad  received  the  name  of  Baron 
von  Lichtenburg  from  the  castle  which  was 
rebuilding,  Frau  Ceres  exclaimed :  -^ 

**  Ah,  that's  it !  that's  it !  Now  I  know  I 
This  very  evening,  this  very  moment,  I  will 
visit  the  castle — our  castle !  Then  I  shall 
sleep  sound.  Ton  shall  both  accompany 
me.* 

She  rang  forthwith,  and  ordered  the 
horses  to  be  harnessed;  both  the  ladies 
looked  at  each  other,  terror-stricken.  What 
would  come  of  it?  Who  knows  bat  that 
on  the  road  she  might  suddenly  become  dis- 
tracted and  bresk  out  into  a  fit  of  insanity  ? 

The  Professorin  had  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  to  say  to  Frau  Ceres,  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  make  the  visit  to  the  cas- 
tle the  next  fhomine  in  the  daytime ;  that 
if  they  went  there  m  the  nifffat,  it  would 
make  a  great  talk  in  the  neighborhood. 

**  Why  so  ?  Is  there  a  legend  about  our 
oasUe?" 

There  was  indeed  such  a  legend,  but  the 
Professorin  took  care  not  to  tell  it  to  her  just 
then ;  she  said  she  was  ready  to  drive  for 
an  hour  in  the  mild  n^ht,  oat  oa  the  high 


road  with  Frau  Ceres;  she  was  in  hopes 
that  it  would  quiet  her. 

And  so  the  three  women  set  out  together 
through  the  darkness  of  that  pleasant  night. 
The  Professorin  had  so  arranged  matters 
that  there  was  not  only  a  servant  sitting  be- 
side the  coachman,  but  also  another  on 
the  back  seat.  She  sought  to  provide 
against  all  contingencies.  But  this  precau- 
tion was  not  necessaiT,  for  as  soon  as  Frau 
Ceres  was  well  seated  in  the  carriage,  she 
became  very  quiet,  nay,  she  began  to  speak 
of  her  childhood. 

She  was  at  an  eariy  age  led  an  orphan, 
the  daughter  of  a  captain  on  one  of  Soi|- 
nenkamp's  ships,  who  had  made  long  and 
very  perilous  voyages— yes,  very  perilous, 
she  repeated  more  than  once.  After  the 
death  of  her  parents,  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
had  taken  her  under  his  sole  euardianship, 
and  had  her  brought  up  by  herself  under 
the  care  of  an  old  female  servant,  and  of 
one  man  servant. 

*'Ue  didn't  let  me  learn  anything,  not 
anvthing  at  all,"  she  complained  once  more ; 
•'he  told  me,  'It  is  better  for  you  to 
remain  as  you  are.*  I  was  not  quite  fifteen 
years  old  when  he  married  me." 

She  wept;  but  then,  a  moment  after, 
clapping  her  hands  like  a  child,  she  ex- 
claimed, — 

••  It's  all  a  story.  It  was  another  crea- 
ture entirely  that  went  through  all  this, 
that  used  to  lie  in  her  hammock  all  day 
long  and  dream  out  there,  and  now  in  Eu- 
rope —  but  it  is  just  as  well,  just  as  well, 
isn't  it?"  she  said,  and  reached  out  her 
hands  affbctionately  to  the  Professorin  and 
FrUulein  Perini. 

**  Do  you  think,"  she  said,  turning  to  the 
Professorin  mysteriously,  **do  you  think 
that  our  noble  rank  is  altogether  safe  and 
sure?" 

**AiVerthe  decree  is  issued,  everything 
is  secure,  but  no  one  can  say  that  anything 
is  certain  before  it  comes  to  pass ;  unfore- 
seen obstacles  may  arise  at  the  very  last 
moment." 

•'  What  obstacles  ?  what  do  vou  mean  ? 
what?  what  do  ^u  know?    Tell  me  all." 

The  Professorin  shuddered  inwardly.  The 
restlessness  and  terror,  the  wilful,  over- 
bearing, and  weak  nature  of  Frau  Ceres 
were  now  for  the  first  time  made  clear  to 
her ;  here  was  a  woman  who  sought  to  tor- 
ment her  husband  by  revealing  to  her  child 
the  father's  past  life. 

With  entreaties  and  commands  Frau 
Ceres  endeavored  to  set  a  statement  of  the 
possible  obstacles,  and  she  was  only  quieted 
by  the  Professorin  assuring  her  that  she 
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knew  of  notbing  definite.  In  bdiM  of  ib« 
darkness,  Fraulcin  Perini  nolicea  bow  pain* 
fully  lUitf  untnitb  i«U  front  tbe  lips  of  the 
Prol^soriD ;  in  faot  the  yna  just  able  to  let 
i%  paf a  ber  iip9,  beeaaiie  fbe  felt  horaell  in 
the  aituatioB  of  tbo  phyaicuwi  wbo  does  not 
venture  to  telL  bia  fever-stnekea  patient  tbe 
bbter  trutb. 

Frau  Ceres  lay  baok  la  tke  eomer  of 
tbe  carriage ;  sbe  weM  to  sleep  like  a  child 
that  bas  eried  itself  out  with  temper. 
Fraulein  Perini  earne«lly  begged  tbo  Pro^ 
fessorin  to  call  Frau  Ceres  'Barooess' 
lifaeii  sbe  woke  up.  Sbe  told  tbe  coacbman 
t^  turn  back ;  tbey  were  oa  tkoir  way  bo«te 
IQ  tbe  Villa. 

Frau  Ceres  was  bard  to  wake;  tbey  fMit 
ber  to  bed.  Sbe  thanked  tbe  two  kdies 
tiucerely.  and  smiled  pileaaantly,  when  tbe 
Frofessorin  said  at  Ujst,  — 

•*  I  hope  you'U  sleep  well,.  Frau  Bar- 


€fUFT«B  XJU. 
AN  EMPTY  NEST    AND    A    HOME    FOR    ALL. 

Toiling  bard,  and  still  singing  lustily, 
the  bird  has  built  bis  nest  froa  odds  and 
ends  from  every  quarter;  restless  in  bis 
task,  be  has  fed  his  young  wbile  starvius 
himflelf,  cogAentiag  himself  witb  the  growth 
of  the  young  birds ;  and  now  they  Imve  all 
flown  away,  the  nest  ii  einpQr  and  ibraaken, 
— *  torn  to  shreds. 

Such  was  the  reflection  in  Erio^a  mind, 
aa  he  stood  in  the  eveaiDg  by  Holaad's 
bedside,  and  felt  his  hoart  trembling  with 
anxiety  for  tbe  beloved  yo«th.  He  wan^ 
dered  out  a^osa  tbe  country ;  he  felt  as  if 
be  must  go  to  some  friend,  to  some  human 
Velng,  on  whose  breast  he  ooMld  Uy  hie 
weary  head. 

Ho  would  have  gene  to  Cloickwi^,  to  tbe 
Doctor,  to  Weidmaen,  once  more ;  b«t  they 
cottld  not  change  the  unchangeable,  and 
who  knows  but  that  ia  anot^  hcMir  he 
would  be  needed  here  ?  he  must  not  leave 
hia  motber,  he  must  not  leave  the  house, 
he  must  not  think  of  himself. 

Tbus  he  roamed  about  like  a  wandering 
spirit  through  the  night.  He  saw  the  oar^ 
nage  with  tbe  three  ladiea  in  it  oomiug 
^ong  tbe  road ;  he  hid  himstif  quickly  be» 
hind -a  hedge;  he  could  not  understand 
what  it  meant;  he  had  recognised  hU 
motber,  Frau  Ceres,  and  Fraulein  Perint. 
Where  are  they  berrying  to  P  Or  h^d  he 
ottly  fancied  that  he  saw  tl^  9  He  watdied 
i  long  wbile,  then  the  carriage  relnmed* 
and  he  himself  went  homewards  He  sat 
for  some  time  on  a  bench  in  the  field-path, 


opposite  the  green  eottage;  be  saw  akit 
lignt  go  out ;  at  last  he  went  to  the  villa. 

At  Manna^s  window,  in  which  there  was 
no  light  burning,  he  t  bought  be  saw  her 
looking^  out;-  he  would  like  to  bave  caUed 
out  to  her;  but  he  did  not  venture  to;  ha 
had  no  right  to  disturb  her  in  her  sad  mefi- 
tation. 

It  seemed  to  him  aa  if  a  white  hand  was 
stretched  out  of  tbe  window;  he  pasaad 
harriectty  by. 

With  mute  lips  he  walked  np  and  down 
his  room;  it  seemed  to  him  so  etranee  not 
to  be  talking  with  Roland  as  he  had  done 
ever)^  eveniw  for  so  long. 

Eric  tbougnt  tbat  be  would  seek  relief 
fipom  his  own  thou^its  in  some  book,  but 
he  pushed  away  the  book  with  the  hmid 
he  bad  reached  out  to  take  it  up>  ProCas* 
sor  Kinsiedel  was  riji^  he  had  cut  off  bis 
sool  from  the  empire  of  clear  ideas;  he 
cannot  easily  resume  the  connection.  Ha 
bad  devoted  himself  to  a  single  bamn 
being,  and  now  that  he  had  hM  him,  he 
was  undermined,  and  without  suppoiC 
Aod  stiU  he  said  again  to  hisMelf,  if  thou 
badat  not  sacrifleed  thyself  tor  HoUuai,  be 
would  not  be  so  well  equipped  aa  he  is, 
and  as  he  will  yet  prove  lumself  to  be, 
in  dangers  and  temptations.  1  wonder 
whether  be  is  thinking  of  add  yearning  for 
me  at  thia  moment  aa  I  am  for  him  P  Net 
now;  now  the  whirlpool  of  life  is  laying 
bold  of  him ;  but  roomends  will  come  wben 
he  will  turn  towards  me,  and  I  will  be  pre* 
pared. 

Eric  waa  reTolving  in  his  mind  what 
would  become  of  himself  now;  be  couU 
not  tmagiae,  but  eoaaoled  himself  with  Ibe 
reflection  that  each  coming  day  would  brtlg 
ita  task  witb  it. 

It  eecorred  to  him  now,  Ibr  the  first  time» 
that  he  bad  in  his  possession  some  oT  thi 
property  whish  had  been  earned' in  soeh  a 
way.  He  was  determined  not  to  retain  tl. 
Where  ahould  be  bestow  itP  To  whom 
could  he  restore  kf  He  knew  not,  bol 
there  waa  in  hia  sool  a  certain  fullnem  cf 
fVeedom,  aa  he  thoM^t,  and  said  alood  to 
himself.-- 

**Tbott  art  poor  onee  again,  thoa  hast 
again  nothing  but  tl^raelf ;  but  thou  hast 
thyself."  • 

What  fortunes  had  he  »ot  eznerieaeei 
in  theae  rooms  I  how  bis  soul,  bis  neart  haA 
been  twuyed  to  and  fro  with  emotion !  and 
to-morrow,  within  a  few  days,  is  this  hcmm 
to  be  foraakeii,  left  far  behind,  a  t^mm^ 
braneou 

And  then? 

«^  Ce«B  day»  oome  £ftte,  tlwtt  diak  flnd  9M 
ready!' 
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Erie  fehstterijftrailDeD  and  fobbed  of 
In  all;  be  Ipaged  after  a  being  ooteide 
if  Umself,  to  ckap  bka  im  ber  anM,  and 
«f  to  him:  TboQ  art  at  booie,  tho«  art 
«t  booM,  tboQ  ait  with  mm.  He  trenbM 
idiGibetboQgfat:  How  wmhlic  be  if  BeUa 
should  see  me  ?  And  bia  cbeeki  began  to 
eiow,  for  he  thongbt  to  himself  thus :  No, 
¥tw>n»,  thou  ak>ne  tbon  ahah  nerer  know, 
%wiii  bo  better  for  tbee  and  te  me.  And 
bow?  Sfaonld  I  call  tbee  mine,  aiad  bear 
with  thee  the  burden  of  this  horrid  wealth  ? 
Wealth!  Thoa  wonldflt  not  be  in  mr  war ; 
I  have  pride  eoongk  Bat  no,  it  thatl  be 
pan  to  death  before  k  has  time  to  lire; 
never  shall  it  cross  these  Mps. 

He  held  his  hand  for  some  time  greased 
t^Hnst  his  mouth.  At  kst^  abottuig  his 
e^es,  he  said  half  aloud :  ^ 

"  Good-night,  Roland.^ 

¥rfaen  he  woke  up — and  his  first  thought 
was,  **Howia  Roland  this  momiaffP"  — be 
heard  the  church-bells  ringing.  He  left  the 
bafcisajMnd  would  hanre  gnoe  to  his  mother's, 
hot  be  dreaded  meeting  her,  for  the  reaMm* 
bnmce  of  what  Weidmum  had  imparted  to 
bim  was  reriTiag  in  his  breast,  aa  il  he  were 
hsteaing  to  it  now  for  the  first  time.  He 
ttiaed  his  ejea  to  hearen  and  said  to  him- 
fldfs  O  son,  what  biingest  thoi(  new  to- 
di^P 

'And  wonderful!  In  ikm  midst  of  aU  his 
Mbnineas,  in  the  andst  of  aU  his  sorrow, 
there  came  upon  him  aoddenly,  as  if  he 
were  standing  on  the  threshold  of  fortone, 
•ometbing  unspeakable,  something  undis- 
CBHBible,  and,  no  one  conld  tell  inience  it 
wiaaent. 

The  bells  were  still  ringing.  There  is 
yvfe  jometbing  calUng  upon  men»  npon 
erery  one,  and  every  one  may  listen  to  and 
ftHkam  after  it,  wherefore  not  •  also  thou  ? 
fie  did  not  like  to  be  wanderingabout  in 
aindess  dissipation  of  thought.  **The  walk 
ito  thd  open  air,''  as  Knopf  had  called  it, 
ttme  into  his  mind. 

fie  went  to  the  diarch,  and  on  the  way 
Ihe  good  KnopTa  words  haunted  him :  — • 
'^Oar  life  is  not  simpty  a  walk  in  the  open 
air." 

He  entered  the  cbarch  just  as  the  organ 
pnded  ont.  Knopf  is  right,  he  continued 
to  himself;  there  are  the  aeats,  the  candle* 
•tida,  the  kaeeling^ttoob,  and  ihey  are 
vaitnig  peacefully  and  quietly  for  the 
ODmera.  Who  knows  what  his  neighbor 
oberiahes  in  hia  heart  ?  But  it  is  a  meeting* 
place  where  we  find  each  o4her  and  we  find 
onraelves. 

Eric  sat  down  quietly  behind  a  pill«ri 

As  he  looked  up,  he  saw  Manna  kueeHng 
not  far  froin  the  altar. 


80  win  she  aoon  kned  when  ehe  la  mar- 
ried to  Pranken. 

Terrified,  as  if  some  one  had  seined  him 
from  behind,  Eric  looked  round ;  there  was 
no  one  there.  He  would  have  left  the 
but  the  qeiet  hour  and  the  quiet 
did  him  sood.  What  further  he 
thoQgfat  of,  he  knew  not.  The  organ 
aottflded.  Manna  passed  him  by,  he  bcSrd 
the  rasde  of  her  drees,  he  did  not  stir. 
The  lights  on  tbe  altar  were  extinguished, 
he  left  the  church. 

**  Ah,  jon  too  wera  in  tbe  dinrch  P  ^  was 
tbeqoestion  put  to  him  in  a  woman's  voice% 

He  looked  op  astonished ;  Fniuleiu  Miloh 
stood  before  him.  Hit  greeted  ber  pleasant* 
ly,  and  aaid  he  was  not  aware  that  she  also 
was  a  Catholic. 

*'  I  am  not  one,  but  there  are  times  when 
I  cannot  pray  akne,  I  must  go  into  another 
bonae,  into  one  that  has  been  erected  to  the 
Most  High;  then  most  I  be  with  my  feUow 
creatures,  who,  like  me,  seek  consolation 
and  peace  in  the  Eternal,  even  if  they  do 
call  upon  Imn  in  another  way  than  mine. 
I  do  not  pray  as  the  others  do,  but  I  prigr 
with  them/' 

She  looked  confidingly  into  his  counte- 
nance, as  if  she  meant  to  say,  **  Thou  canst 
not  be  alone  either.**  As  Eric  did  not 
make  any  answer,  she  asked  after  his 
mother,  and  be^^d  him  to  say  to  her,  that 
^e  had  not  been  to  visit  her  because  she 
was  afraid  of  disturbing  her ;  but  that  she 
herself  would  always  be  found  at  home. 

**  And  you.  Captain,  BMSt  come  and  see 
us  whenever  you  feel  like  it.  We  have 
not  a  great  de&l  to  offer,  but  there  is  one 
thing  that  can  always  be  had  at  our  house, 
and  that  is  quiet.  And  you  need  not  even 
bid  good-day  when  yon  come,  but  you  can 
make  yourself  at  home  with  us,  whenever 
you  happen  to  feel  the  need." 

She  now  asked  how  Eric  felt  since 
Roland  had  left  him,  and  she  was  the  first 
to  whom  Eric  expressed  his  great  longing 
for  the  vottth. 

**  Roland  has  become  more  to  me  than 
my  dead  brother  was ! "  he  exclaimed. 

And  just  as  he  was  uttering  these  wordt 
in  a  somewhat  loud  and  trembling  voice. 
Manna  passed  by;  she  had  come  out  of 
the  Priest*^  house.  Sbe  greeted  both  quiet- 
ly, Aod  pressed  her  prayer-book  tightly  to 
her  heart. 

**I  would  be  glad  to  have  her  a  happy 
nun,  but  she  will  ndt  be  a  happy  nun,"  said 
rrtiulein  Mikh. 

**  Naturally,"  said  Eric,  jokingly ;  '*she 
will  be  Frau  von  Pranken." 

*•  Frau  von  Pranken  !     Never." 

*'  And  are  yCu  earnest  in  saying  so  ?  '* 
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"  Yes,  for  Herr  von  Pranken  is  going  to 
marry  the  young  widow,  the  daughter  of 
Herr  von  Endlicn." 

••  I  don*t  understand  this." 

*'  Don't  forget,  Captain,  that  I  have  told 
you  80  this  day.  I  know  a  little  something 
about  men.  I  have  never  had  a  word 
from  Baron  Pranken  except  the  question, 
'  Where  is  the  Major  P '  He  never  addressed 
me  myself  in  any  way,  and  I  do  not  take  it 
ill  of  him,  but  still,  for  all  that,  I  know 
him.**  • 

Eric's  countenance  bri^tened;  be  had 
no  reason  for  putting  faith  in  Friiulein 
Milch's  conjecture,  and  still  he  did  put 
faith  in  it.  And  now  it  occurred  to  him, 
that  he  had  joyfully  anticipated  somediing, 
he  knew  not  what,  to-day;  now  he  h«l 
experienced  it. 

He  accompanied  FrSulein  Milch  home. 
The  Major  was  not  in ;  he  had  gone  to  the 
castle,  for  there  was  still  a  great  deal  to  be 
done,  to  be  ready  for  the  solemn  opening 
of  the  castle  whicm  was  soon  to  take  place. 

Eric  turned  back  and  went  to  his 
mother^s. 

CHAPTER  Xm. 
▲  GBACIOUS  HA2n>  POUBS  OUT  THE  WDTB. 

Arb  you,  too,  down-hearted  and  medita- 
tive P  "  cried  the  Doctor,  meeting  him  as  he 
was  entering  the  house.  *'I  find  here  a 
whole  colony  of  low-spirited  people.  ^  What 
is  there  then  in  this  whole  anair  so  discoup- 
f^p^g^  Herr  Sonnenkamp  is  eettingnew 
Clothes  and  a  new  equipage  made.  In  old 
times,  I  still  remember  them,  a  commoner 
did  not  dare  to  drive  out  in  a  coach  and 
four,  or,  if  he  did,  the  horses  had  to  be  piit 
in  hempen  traces.  Well,  Herr  Sonnenkamp 
is  getting  leather  traces  made.  What  of 
that  P  Frau  Ceres  is  sick,  Manna  is  sick, 
the  Professorin  is  sick,  the  Captain  looks 
sick ;  FrSulein  Perini  and  your  aunt  are  the 
only  ones  in  health  in  the  hospital.  Effer- 
vescing powders  must  be  the  prescription 
for  everybody  to-day."  The  Doctor  brought 
with  him  a  cheerful  tone,  which,  like  a  spicy 
breeze  from  the  piountain  forests,  was 
sweeping  away  the  mists.  The  Mother 
could  not  tell  why  she  was  so  uneasy,  Eric 
could  not  tell  why  he  was.  The  Doctor 
counselled  Eric  to  take  shares  in  the  new 
mine,  and  keep  his  knowledge  as  a  jewel 
for  himself. 

They  had  discovered  a  new  stratum  of 
manganese  in  the  soil  of  Mattenheim ;  his 
son-in-law  had  been  to  see  him,  and  had 
said  a  great  deal  to  him  about  the  favorable 
impression  Eric  had  left  behind  him  in  the 
family  there. 


The  Doctor  took  Erio4»ack  to  the  villa 
with  him,  and  just  as  they«were  entering 
the  courtyard  there  came  a  telegram  to 
Eric.  It  was  from  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  and 
contained  a  request  that  be  would  let  Frmo 
Ceres  know  that  at  that  veij  moment  ke 
was  on  his  way  to  court. 

The  Doctor  undertook  the  responsibilitj 
of  holding  back  this  news  from  Frau  Ceres ; 
she  was  near  enough  to  delirium  without 
that;  he  had  ordered  her  a  sleeping  po- 
tion. 

At  table  appeared  Friiulein  Perim,  Man- 
na, and  Eric  After  the  first  course,  Frfio- 
lein  Perini  was  called  to  Frau  Ceres*  and 
did  not  come  back. 

Manna  and  Eric  were  left  alone. 

'*  You  were  also  in  the  church  to-daj»" 
said  Manna. 

•«Yes." 

'*  I  must  beg  your  forgiveness,  I  have 
done  you  wrong." 

•*  Done  me  wrong?" 

*' Yes,  I  thou^t  you  were  without  xe- 
ligioB." 

'*  So  I  am,  according  to  strict  opinions.* 

Manna  said  nothing;  she  laid  the  bit  she 
was  just  raising  to  her  mouth  down  again 
on  her  pl^tte.  Both  sat  silent,  opposite  eadi 
other,  lOii  a  long  while;  each  was  seeking 
after  a  safe  topic  of  conversation. 

**  Yon  had  a  younger  brother  whom  too 
have  lost?  I  heard  you  speaking  of  him 
to-day,"  began  Manna*  blushing  up  to  lier 
temples. 

**  Yes,  he  was  of  the  age  of  Roland,  and 
this  very  day  I  have  been  wondering  why 
I  could  not  be  as  much  to  my  dear  brother 
as  I  have  been  to  our  Boland;" 

"  Do  not  say  have  been ;  you  are  still,  sad 
will  remain  so  to  him.  Roland  repeated  to 
me  an  expression  of  yours:  *  Friends 
who  can  fbraake  one  another  were  never 
friends.'" 

"Certainly,  but  what  comfort  is  thai 
thought,  if  one  no  longer  breaks  the  dailjr 
bread  of  life  with  another  P  I  have  known, 
however,  that  this  separa^on  must  occur,  I 
have  reccHpizod  it  as  neoessary ;  and  stiH, 
for  the  first  time,  I  see  how  almost  con- 
stantly, for  alone  while,  1  have  thought  of 
nothing,  felt  nothing,  experienced  nothuiff, 
but  that  I  forthwith  connected  Roland  win 
it, — living  only  for  him.  Now  the  whole 
bent  of  my  thoughts  must  be  changed,  m 
new  object  found,  for  the  old  cham  im 
crushed,  severed,  cast  off,  and  I  feel  to 
homeless  and  fiorlom." 

^*  I  understand  that  perfectly,"  said  Mi»-> 
na,  as  Eric  paused  for  a  moment. 

She  sipped  the  wine  that  stood  belbrthsr. 

Eric  continued ; —   ' 
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"I  have  a  poetic  friend,  a  peculiar  man, 
who  takes  eyerytbins  terribly  hard :  he  is  a 
man,  who,  with  his  whole  soul,  unreservedly 
and  exclusiTely,  forgetful  of  all  else,  loves 
his  calling.  He  complained  to  me  once  how 
empty,  lonely  and  forsaken  he  seemed  to 
himself,  when  he  had  put  the  finishing 
•troke  to  a  work  which  was  then  about  to 
ffo  forth  from  him  into  the  wide  world,  to 
nnd  its  home  everywhere,  and  to  remain 
with  him  no  more.  He  had  devoted  all  his 
tlumffbt  and  feeling,  night  and  day,  to  the 
creations  of  his  fancy,  and  now  they  had 
wandered  across  the  sea  into  another -world, 
there  to  be  no  lonser  his.  He  could  not 
wiUidraw  his  thoughts  from  them,  and  yet 
be  could  do  nothing  more  for  them,  for  their 
dearer  presentation,  for  their  perfect  de- 
velopment. Yes,  m^  dear  FrHulein,  and 
these  are  only  creations  of  the  fancy  that 
fbrsake  the  man  and  make  him  so  lonely. 
How  much  stronger  must  the  feeling  be 
then,  when  a  living  man,  who  has  taken 
root  in  our  soul,  has  forsaken  us.** 

Manna  was  gazing  full  at  him ;  big  tears 
hong  on  her  Ion?  eye-lashes,  and  she  saw  a 
dewy  lustre  in  his ;  she  folded  her  hands  on 
the  table,  and  quietly  looked  into  Eric's 
countenance. 

He  felt  this  look,  and  said  confusedly : — 

'*  Forffive  my  egotism  in  speaking  only 
of  myself.  I  would  not  put  any  forther 
burden  upon  the  sister,  and  I  can  straight- 
way give  you  the  consolation  which  I  have 
ibund  for  myself,  and  which  will  serve  for 
yon  too.  We  have  no  right  to  give  our 
soul  one  exclusive  interest,  and  in  that  way 
lose  sight  of  all  the  worid  beside ;  our  soul 
must  be  satisfied  to  feel  that  there  are  other 
things  in  the  world,  of  which  account  must 
be  taken.  Oi.ly,  in  the  sense  of  desertion, 
while  this  inevitable  wound  still  bleeds,  one 
can  do  nothing  else  than  wait  quietly,  and 
compose  one^s  self  in  the  thought  of  the  full- 
ness of  the  powers  of  the  world,  and  the  full- 
ness of  the  duties  and  joys  which  lie  in  our 
fitness  to  use  those  powers.  Ah,  m^  dear 
FriCulein,**  he  said,  mterruptinff  himself, 
"  my  mother  likes  to  tell  of  an  old  parson, 
who  cried  out  to  his  congregation : — *  Chil- 
dren, I  preach  not  for  you  alone,  I  preach 
also  for  myself;  I  have  need  of  it.' " 

A  smile  flitted  across  Manna's  counte- 
nance, and  £nc  smiled  too. 

**Yes,  so  it  is!"  he  continued,  '*it  is 
not  to  the  isolated,  to  the  wandering,  to 
the  changeable,  but  to  the  Everlasting,  we 
•hould  devote  our  service ;  to  the  Spirit 
abiding  in  the  universal,  that  we  should  be 
submissive,  until  he  calls  us  to  another  post. 
Whither?  Wherefore P  Who  can  say? 
We  experience  the  death  of  sweet  individual 


relations,  to  enter  anew  into  the  grand  com- 
munity of  the  eternal  whole." 

**  xou  are  without  religion  —  no;  you 
shall  not  eay  that  of  yourself,  you  are  not 
irrelifrious,"  exclaimed  Manna. 

*'  Many  hold  me  for  a  laggard,  others  as 
cowardly  and  obsequious,  because  I  believe 
in  God,  in  a  wise  consistency  and  gracious 
providence,  in  the  events  which  we  meet  in 
the  history  of  mankind  in  general,  and  in 
the  course  of  life  of  individual  men  in  par- 
ticular." 

Manna's  ^cheeks  were  glowing,  she  un* 
folded  her  hands,  she  stretched  forth  her 
hand  as  if  she  wished  to  give  it  to  Eric, 
but,  on  its  way,  it  seized  the  flask  and  she 
said : — 

*'  We  are  so  grave ;  and  really,  am  I  not 
a  sorry  hostess  P  " 

She  poured  out  the  wine  for  him,  he 
drank  it  at  a  draught,  and  while  he  was 
drinkin?,  his  gaze  rested  on  Manna.  She 
Icnew  that  he  was  contemplating  her,  she 
cast  down  her  eyes. 

**  I  must  make  still  another  acknowledji;- 
ment  to  you,"  she  said.  She  stopped  as  if 
waiting  for  breath,  then  she  continued : — 

'*As  you  were  speaking  of  your- being 
now  so  sad  because  you  can  do  nothing 
more  for  Roland,  it  was  becoming  clearer 
and  clearer  to  me  anew  what  happiness, 
what  faith  I  also  have  lost." 

She  closed  her  eves,  she  breathed  heavily ; 
then  she  opened  her  eyes  once  more,  and 
said : — 

"  I  believed  at  one  time  that  one  eould 
pray  for  another,  for  one  absent,  a  distant 
one,  wherever  and  whatever  he  might  be ; 
I  believed  that  one  could  sacrifice  himself 
for  another,  and  eveijthing  would  be  atoned 
for.    Ah !  now  I  believe  so  no  more." 

Eric  made  no  answer;  he  knew  with 
what  a  struggle  this  acknowledgment  was 
wrung  from  her  lips.  Silent  they  sat  oppo- 
site each  other,  and  a  thrill  went  through 
Eric.  Now  he  knew  that  Manna  loved  him, 
for  only  to  the  man  she  loved  could  she 
have  confided  what  she^  had.  A  spiritual 
cloud  of  joy  and  of  grief  seemed  around 
him;  this  maiden  loved  him  and  he  loved 
her,  her  with  such  a  dowry  from  such  a 
father. 

Luckily,  a  servant  entered  and  told  Erio 
that  his  mother  was  expecting  him. 

*'  I  will  accompany  you,"  said  Manna, 
rising.    She  went  to  get  her  hat. 

^nc  was  standing  in  the  dining-hall ;  the 
plates  and  glasses  and  dishes  were  dancing 
before  his  eyes.  Manna  returned  quickly ; 
her  countenance  was  more  serene  than  ever ; 
she  was  once  more  the  youn^  maiden,  she 
had  the  dear  voice  and  tbd  brisk  movement 
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<>f  routbfalnesft,  as  she  made  a  ffeatle  bow^ 
and  invited  Eric  to  go  with  her.  They 
irere  detained  in  the  entrance  hall ;  a  pack- 
Hge  for  Manna  had  been  received. 

**  Ah  I  the  silk  dress  from  the  Moravians/' 
•he  said.  *^  I  suppose  you  know.  Captain, 
that  these  people  are  not  of  our  church,  and 
•till  they  get  their  support  Orom  the  church. 
Or  are  you  a  contemner  of  the  Moravians, 
alsoP'' 

*•  *  Contemner'  is  not  my  word,  but  I 
find  their  conduct  inconsistent.  They  are 
constantly  preaching  simplicity,  remracia- 
tion  of  self,  contempt  of  show,  and  of 
worldly  enjoyments,  and  they  trade  in 
•ilkeu  goods  and  Havana  cigars ;  they  rely 
on  the  sinfulness  of  other  men  just  like  the 
loendicant  friar  who  says:  *I  will  not 
work  and  earn  money,  but  of  course  others 
should  earn  money  for  me  to  beg.' " 

**  Take  in  the  package,"  said  Manna  to 
the  servant. 

She  walked  quiedy  on  with  Eric. 

CHAFTBR  XrV. 
HKOM  6IBYLLINB  BOOItd. 

On  the  way  Manna  said :  — 

'*Do  you  know  that  I  had  an  aversion 
£br  you,  when  I  came  here  P  " 

"  Yes  indeed,  I  knew  it." 

*•  And  why  didn't  you  try  to  Convert  me 
fromitP" 

Eric  was  silent,  and  Manna  asked  him 
once  more :  — 

**  Is  it  then  a  matter  of  so  tench  indiffer- 
ence to  you  what  people  think  of  you  P  " 

'<  No,  but  I  am  a  servant  of  your  house, 
and  hare  no  right  to  seek  for  any  apecial 
eonsideration  in  your  sight." 

•*  You  are  very  proud." 

**  I  do  not  deny  it." 

**  Don't  you  know  that  pride  is  a  fault  P  " 

'*  To  be  sure,  when  one  makes  preten- 
sions and  detracts  from  the  worth  of  others. 
But  I  keep  my  pride  for  myself  alone,  or 
rather,  I  say  witn  St.  Simon :  —  •  If  I  con- 
sider myself  I  feel  dejected,  if  I  consider 
>iy  fellow-men  I  feel  proud." 

**You  are  too  clever  for  roe,"  said 
Manna,  banteringly. 

**I  don't  like  to  hear  you  say  so,  for 
those  are  only  empty  words.  No  man  is 
too  clever  for  another,  if  each  one  says  to 
btmself :  '  I  have  something  in  my  own 
way  too.  Yon  should  not  nuke  use  of  snch 
expressions.  My  respect  for  you  rests 
ttpon  the  very  fact  that  I  never  before 
heard  from  }'ou  an  empty  phrase.  What 
^on  say  is  not  always  logically  tme,  but  it 
u  true  for  you." 

**  1  thank  you."  said  Manna  qnickly,  rest- 


ing the  dpb  of  her  fingers  upon  his  hand ; 
and,  as  if  recollecting  herself,  she  addnd 
hastily  once  more :  '-^ 

"ItlMrtikyoi." 

**  I  know  not  why  it  is ;  I  have  been  deliv- 
ered firom  an  oppressive  melancholy,  and  I 
leei  as  if  it  was  a  whole  year  since  I  waa  cl> 
sad.  We  have  the  good  fortune  to  nndep- 
stand  each  other  in  the  highest  thoogbta, 
and  thought  in  the  hightest  strain  mSantB 
no  measurement  of  time." 

•*  Ah  yes,"  rejoined  Manna,  "  in  tin  vety 
midst  of  all  my  sorrows  the  thought  kj« 
been  present  to  me  all  day:  ^Bom^ 
thing  IS  coming  that  will  give  yon  jar,* 
Now  I  know  what  it  was.  Yon  wei«  tn 
friend  and  instructor* of  Roland;  take  ni 
instead  of  him :  be  my  friend  and  instmctor* 
Will  you  P" 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him,  aad 
both  gazed  at  each  other  with  a  look  of  joy» 

**Ah,  there  sits  your  mother,"  cried 
Manna  all  at  once;  with  a  swill  step  sht 
hastened  to  the  Professorin,  and  kissed  her 
passionately. 

The  Professorin  was  astonished  to  sen 
her.  Is  this  the  same  maiden  at  wbosa 
bedside  she  had  sat  the  evening  before* 
whose  chilled  hands  she  had  warmed^  to 
whom  she  had  spoken  the  words  of  enconr- 
agementP    Yoith  is  an  everlasting  rid^n. 

Manna  held  her  hand  to  her  eyes  fbr 
some  time,  and  as  she  opened  ikmm  ooon 
more,  she  said :  -^ 

**  Ah,  if  I  only  were  the  bird  up  there  ia 
theatrl" 

The  mother  made  no  answer,  and  Maun 
oontinned :  — 

**  1  see  everything  to-day  for  the  fifit 
time;  there  is  the  Rhine,  there  nre  dm 
mountains,  there  the  houses,  there  tJM 
men;  a  bird  of  passage,  —  yes,  onethathaa 
been  hatched  in  Asia«  — ^  is  coming  towards 
us,  towards  you.  I  am  really  so  sorrowiUU 
so  sad ;  and  still  there  is  something  within 
me  singing  lustily  and  singing  alvaya ; ' 
*  Thou  art  merry,  do  not  seek  to  be  other- 
wise.' Ah,  mother,  it  is  dreadfully  sinfol  to 
be  as  I  am." 

**  No,  my  diild,  you  are  still  a  chikl,  and 
a  child,  they  say,  has  snsiles  and  tears  in 
the  same  bag.  Rejoice  that  you  'are  so 
young;  perhaps  something  of  obiklhood 
has  been  repressed  in  you,  and  now  it  ia 
coming  out.  No  one  can  say  when,  and  no 
one  can  say  wh^^.  We  take  (hin|p  too 
hard  altogether;  things  are  not  quite  ao 
frightful  as  we  women  imagine.  I  am  qnilo 
cheerful  since  the  Doctor  was  here.  Wo 
may  become  accustomed  to  look  at  eretv* 
ihing  in  a  gloomy  way ;  then  it  is  w^  if 
some  one  oomes  and  says  :    *  But  jnat  set. 
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iJie  world  is  neither  so  wicked  nor  so  good 
as  we  persuade  ourselves  it  is,  and  tbin^ 
run  on  either  well  or  ill,  and  not  in  their 
logical  course.  My  blessed  husband  said 
that  many  and  many  a  time." 

Manna  seemed  not  to  have  heard  what 
tiie  Mother  said ;  she  exclaimed  in  a  merry 


**  At  this  moment  we  are  all  ennoblec^  &nd 
still  I  do  not  perceive  anything  of  the  no- 
bility in  me,  and  vet  one  ought  to  be  able 
to  pereeive  something." 

There  was  an  unusually  light-hearted 
tone  in  everything  she  said,  and  she  con- 
tinued :  — 

'*  Tdl  me  now,  how  did  you  feel  on  the 
day  you  laid  aside  your  nobili^  ?  " 

*'  No  trace  of  sorrow ;  it  only  pained  me 
when  my  lady  friends  assured  me  strongly 
t^t  they  would  always  remain  the  same  to 
me;  and  in  this  very  assurance  lay  the 
conviction  that  it  was  otherwise,  and  they 
were  all  the  time  telling  me  how  they  had 
loved  me,  as  if  I  were  no  longer  living,  and 
indeed  to  many  I  was  already  dead,  for  to 
them  a  human  being  that  has  lost  the  rank 
of  nobler  is,  as  it  were,  sunk  into  the  realm 
of  the  departed  spirits." 

The  Mother  and  Manna  sat  trustfully  be- 
side each  other ;  for  a  time  every  sorrow 
was  forgotten,  eveiy  care,  every  anxiety. 

Erie  had  left  the  Mother  and  Manna 
akme;  be  was  standing  near  a  rose-bush 
and  observing  how  the  rose  leaves  were 
fiiUmg  off,  so  sofUy,  so  quietly,  as  if  plucked 
by  a  spirit-hand.  He  gazed  at  the  leaves 
OD  the  ground,  he  know  not  bis  thoughts. 
Roland,  Manna,  his  mother,  the   terrible 

rof  Sonnenkamp,  all  was  confusion  in 
mind;  he  believed  that  he  no  longer 
saw  the  worid  as  it  is.  If  he  onlv  had  some 
one  to  call  him  to  himself.  He  relt  how  his 
cheeks  were  glowing,  and  how  he  was  trem- 
bling. 

You  love  and  are  beloved  by  this  maiden, 
by  the  daughter  of  this  man. 

What  is  a  daughter  P 

Every  one  exists  for  himself  alone. 

On  the  ground  fioor  was  his  father's  li- 
brary ;  the  windows  were  open ;  he  went  in. 

It  entered  into  his  mind  that  there  must 
be  something  in  the  manuscripts  left  by  his 
fkther  that  would  give  him  consolation  and 
support;  perhaps  the  spirit  of  his  father 
would  speak  to  his  joyful  and  sorrowful 
perplexity.  He  began  to  seareh  amongst 
the  pApers ;  everything  seemed  to  bo-  ready 
for  his  hand  that  was  not  wanted.  He  un- 
tied a  bundle  of  pieces,  the  superscription 
of  which  bore  the  title,  *♦  Sibylline  Books ;" 
he  took  up  a  leaf. 


"  That>  the  thing  I "  hjS  exclaimed. 

He  was  standing  with  his  back  leaned 
against  the  open  window;  he  heard  his 
mother  advising  Manna  to  adhere  right 
steadfastly  and  faithfully  to  her  religious 
convictions.  There  were,  it  is  true,  forms 
and  observances  in  it  which  she  did  not 
recognize  as  her  own,  but  there  was  also  in 
it  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
alone  gives  us  strength  to  bear  misfortune 
and  sustain  joy. 

*•  Mother,"  he  called  out,  suddenly  turn- 
ing round.  • 

The  women  started. 

*'  Mother,  I  bring  you  something  that 
carries  on  your  idea." 

.  He  went  out,  showed  them  his  father's 
writing,  and  said  that  he  wpuld  read  to 
them. 

••  Ah  yes,"  exclaimed  Manna ;  "it  is 
good  and  kind  of  you  to  bring  your  father 
here ;  how  I  would  have  liked  to  know  him. 
Do  you  not  believe  that  he  is  now  looking 
down  upon  us  P  " 

Eric  looked  at  his  mother ;  he  did  not 
know  what  answer  to  give,  and  the  Mother 
said :  —  . 

♦*  According  to  the  orcraaary  conception 
of  the  word  *  looking,'  we  cannot  conceive 
its  bein^  done  without  eyes.  We  have  no 
conception  bow  a  spirit  exists,  but  there  is 
not  a  day  nor  an  hour  that  I  do  not  live  in 
communion  with  my  departed  husband ;  he 
has  come  with  me  here,  he  will  remain  with 
me  wherever  I  go,  till  my  last  breath.  But 
let  me  see — w£it  is  it,  Eric  P  " 

*'It  has  an  odd  title,"  answered  the  lat- 
ter; "it  treats  of  these  things,  which  I  can- 
not explain,  and  which  perhaps  no  one  can 
explain." 

"Read,  I  beg  of  you,"  entreated  Manna. 

Eric  beffan  to  read :  — 

"  Two  things  there  are  which  stand  firm, 
while  the  heart  of  man  is  kept  vacillating 
between  de6ance  and  despondency,  haugh- 
tiness and  faint-heartedness ;  they  are  naSire 
and  the  ideedmihin  u».  The  church  is  also 
a  stronc-hold  of  the  ideal,  firm  and  secure ; 
although  for  me  and  many  like  me,  it  is  not 
the  only  one. 

••  You  say,  nature  does  not  help  us.  What 
help  is  she  to  me,  when  the  crushing  con- 
viction of  imperfection,  of  perdition,  of 
guilt  comes  upon  me  and  takes  me  captive  P 
Well,  nature  does  not  speak ;  she  simply 
permits  herself  to  be  explained,  understood ; 
she  gives  back  the  echo  of  what  we  call  out 
to  her.  The  church,  on  the  contrar}-, 
speaks  to  us  in  our  individual  c^efs,  she 
takes  us  up  into  the  universal ;  tnat  is  tho 
great  lesson  of  the  expiatory  suffering.    W»i 
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lay  our  grief  ftstde  when  we  thiok  of  the 
ipnoat  grief  which  the  greatest  of  hearta  took 
unto  itself. 

**  And  what  is  the  third  ?  you  ask. 

"  A  third  is,  nature  and  the  ideal  com- 
hined,  which  together  elevate  and  sustain  us. 

**  What  is  the  third  P  We  call  it  art,  we  can 
also  call  it  love,  heroism.  In  this  view  of  mine, 
all  philosophy  also  belongs  to  art.  What 
the  genius  of  a  man  has  created  and  fash- 
ioned out  of  himself  as  the  evidence  of  his 
existence,  insight,  and  will,  appears  in  art 
as  visible  forms,  looks  down  upon  us  in  mar«> 
ble  and  in  color,  makes  itseli  heard  by  us  in 
word  and  in  melody,  allows  us  to  be  con- 
scious and  to  feel  sure  that  our  fractional, 
half-expressed  being  has  fullness  and  com* 
pletion. 

' '  These  are*  the  iihages,  these  are  the  deeds 
of  genius,  wrought  in  consecrated  moments. 

**  Art  does  not  console  sorrow,  it  does  not 
heal  directly,  but  it  brings  before  the  eyes, 
it  sounds  in  the  ear,  saying,  *  Attend !  there 
is  a  life,  pure  and  perfect,  that  we  carry 
within  tts.  Art  is  an  image  of  strength,  of 
joy,  of  content,  of  courage ;  it  d<^  not 
reach  out  its  hand  to  us,  it  simply  enables 
us  to  compose  oiifselves  in  the  knowledge, 
in  the  consciousness,  in  the  perception  of 
an  existence  reposing  in  itself  outside  of 
us ;  this  we  comprehend." 

Eric  interrupted  bimseli^  sayinc :  — 

**  Here  the  remark  is  made:  *I  knew  a 
woman  once,  who  would  neither  make  nor 
listen  to  music  during  her  period  of  mourn- 
ing, showing  what  art  was  to  ber.^ " 

A  pause  followed. 

Enc  continued  his  reading :  — 

**  In  the  hours  of  deepest  tribulatioQ  I 
have  found  consolation,  peace,  restoration, 
solely  in  wandering  among  ancient  works  of 
art ;  others  may  derive  the  same  benefit  from 
music  that  I  have  from  viewing  these  forms 
of  antiquity.  It  was  not  the  tnought  of  the 
grand  world  which  bad  here  become  bronse 
and  marble ;  it  was  not  the  remembrance 
of  the  soul  speaking  out  of  these  forms  that 
held  me  fast,  but  something  far  different 
from  either.  Behold  here*  thc^  seemed  to 
say  to  me,  a  blissful  repose,  which  has 
nothing  in  -coomion  with  thee,  and  yet  is 
with  thee.  A  breath  of  the  Eternal  was 
wafled  over  me,  a  peaceful  rest  flowed  into 
my  troubled  heart,  filled  my  gaae,  and 
calmed  my  emotions.  In  listening  to  music 
I  could  always  dwell  dreamily  upon  ny 
own  life  and  thought,  but  never  here. 

* '  If  I  were  only  able  to  unfold  whither  this 
led  me,  how  I  wandered  in  the  infinite*  and 
then  how  I  went  abroad  into  the  Uunnlta- 


ous  whirl  of  life,  feeling  that  I  was  attended 
by  .these  steadfast,  peaceful,  godlike  foms* 
thatlwas " 

Eric  broke  off  abruptly. 

Manna  begged :  — 

'*  Do  read  on.'* 

*'  There  is  nothing  further.  My  beloTad 
father,  alas !  left  only   fragments 


"[this  is  no  fragment,  it  is  oon|)kte  and 
perfect.  No  man  eould  say  or  write  any- 
thing further,''  said  Manna;  '*  nothing  ^ea 
is  needed  but  to  attow  it  to  have  its  inward 
work.  Ah,  I  have- one  request— gLTO  »0 
the  sheet.'' 

Erio  looked  towards  his  mother,  who  said 
that  she  had  never  yet  parted  with  a  singl* 
line  of  her  husband's. 

**  But  yon,  my  child,"  she  said,  *^  yott 
shall  have  it.  Eric  shall  copy  it  for  «i  ao 
that  we  may  not  lose  it." 

She  gave  the  manuscript  to  Manna,  wke 
pressed  it  to  her  heaving  breast. 

**  Oh,  I  never  imaging,"  she  cried,  "  tfanfe 
there  was  snch  a  world  in  the  world." 

Every  drop  of  blood  seemed  to  have  r^ 
treated  £rom  her  face;  she  begged  the 
Mother  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  hevte; 
she  would  liks  to  be  idone,  she  wm  so 
weary. 

Tbs  Mother  accompanied  her.  Manna 
redined  upon  the'soia,  and  the  curtains  were 
drawn ;  she  fall  asleep  with  the  mannseryt 
in  her  hand. 

The  Mother  and  Eric  sat  toge^er,  md 
Eric  determined  to  make  use  of  this  first 
opportunity,  when  there  was  no  immediaW 
duty  binding  him,  to  publish  the  inconpleto 
and  firagmentarY  writings  left  by  his  fiuber, 
as  there  would  be  found  nuMiy  to  make  theoa 
into  a  whole  within  their  own  sonls. 

He  now  felt  all  at  once  free  and  fnM  of 
life ;  now  there  was  something  for  him  to  do  ( 
and  he  could  fulfil  at  the  same  time  a  pioas» 
filial  duty,  and  his  duty  as  a  man.  Heoonld 
make  essential  additions  fVom  his  owa 
knowledge,  and  from  his  father^  Terbal 
statements. 

He  went  back  to  the  library,  and  was 
deeply  engaged  in  the  writings,  when  MaA- 
na  entered. 

*'Yon  heteP"  she  said.  *'I  wanted  to 
take  one  look  at  the  outsideof  ail  thebo^ 
on  which  yoyr  father's  eye  has  rested.  I 
must  now  go  home,  but  I  have  to  dar  re> 
ceived  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can  teu.'' 

*•  May  I  aoeompany  you  P  " 

Maana  asaentsd. 

They  went  together  across  tiM 
totbeVabu 
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OHAFTBR  XT. 
..^VEKTTHIXCr  IK  FLAMES. 

With  lingering  step  they  walked  by  each 
other^s  side,  Manna  often  looking  aside  to 
sarvey  the  landscape,  and  yet  conscious  all 
the  time  that  Eric  was  observing  her.  And 
then  Eric  would  turn  away,  stilTfeeling  Chat 
her  eye  rested  upon  him. 

'  *  X  on  are  happy  in  possessing  the  thoughts 
of  such  a  father,"  said  Manna,  feelingly. 

Eric  could  make  no  reply,  for  the  feeling 
oppreteed  him,  how  the  poor  rich  chiljl  would 
be  overwhelmed,  if  she  knew  what  he  did 
concerning  her  own  father ;  he  had  no  con- 
ception t&t  Manuals  words  were  wrung  out 
by  thia  very  tribulation. 

*'  I  cannot  become  the  heir  of  my  father's 
thoiighto,^  he  said,  after  an  interval.  "  Each 
child  must  live  out  his  own  life." 

They  continued  to  walk  side  by  side,  and 
it  seemed  to  them,  at  every  step,  that  they 
must  stop  and  hold  each  other  in  a  loving 
embrace. 

'*  Roland  and  my  father  are  now  on  their 
way  home,"  said  Manna. 

**  And  Herr  von  Pranken  also,''  Eric  was 
about  to  add,  but  refrained  from  doing  it. 

Hanaa  perhaps  felt  that  he  ofiight  think 
strangely  of  her  omitting  to  mention  Fran- 
ken's  name,  and  she  asked :  — 

**  Were  not  you  and  Baron  von  Pranken 
fonneriy  intimate  friends  ?  " 

••  We  were  comrades,  never  friends." 
Tb^  were  silent  again ;  there  were  so  man  v 
thinss  to  be  spoken  of,  crowding  upon  both 
of  them,  that  they  did  not  seem  to  know 
whore  to  bej^in. 

The  evening  bell  tolled,  and  Manna  saw 
that  Eric  did  not  remove  his  hat.  She 
trembled.  Every  thing  stood  as  an  obstacle 
between  them ;  even  the  Church  separated 
tbem  from  each  other. 

Manna  wore  around  her  waist,  beneath 
her  clothes,  a  small  hempen  cord  that  a  man 
had  given  her  as  a  perpetual  reminder  of 
her  promise  to  assume  in  public  the  hempen 

SirdJe.  It  seemed  to  her  now  as  if  the  hid- 
en  cord  were  suddenly  tightened,  and  then 
it  i^^peared  to  have  become  loosened.  With 
her  left  hand  she  grasped  tightly  a  tree  by 
the  road-side,  and  breathed  feavily. 
**  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  asked  Erie. 
*'0h,  nothing,  and  every  thing.  I  thank 
jroo  for  remainmg  with  us.  Look  there  — 
there  above— rhi^  over  the  castle-tower, 
two  falcons  are  flymg.  Ah,  if  one  could  thus 
aM>unt  alofl,  and  leave  behind  and  foi*get  all 
thatisbeoeath!  What  was  life  to  me  ?  A 
labor,  a  labor  upon  our  shroud.  .  I  wanted 
to  live  above  the  world  and  do  penance,  to 
Implore  heaven's  grace  in  another's  behalf 


—  in  behalf  of  another !    Ah,  I  can  do  it  no 
longer  — no  longer." 

She  passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead, 
and  what  she  said  she  knew  not.  She  eour* 
tinued  walking,  and  ;^et  she  felt  as  if  she 
would  like  to  remain  m  the  same  spot. 

A  woman,  who  was  mowing  the  third  crop 
of  grass  in  the  meadow,  called  out  to  Man- 
na, saying  that  her  father  had  got  well,  and 
would  help  take  in  the  hay  to-morrow. 

♦•  I  wish  I  was  yonder  mower,"  Manna 
exclaimed. 

*•  Forgive  me,"  answered  Eric,  **  if  I 
cannot  help  expressing  my  surprise  at  your 
uttering  a  wish  like  tlmt." 

•'  I,  like  that  P  Why  should  I  not  P  " 

*'  You  have  to-day  shown  such  clearness  of 
thought,  that  I  cannot  comprehend  your  giv- 
ing utterance  to  an  expression  so  common  on 
the  lips  of  thousands.  What  does  it  mean, 
when  one  says,  *  I  would  like  to  be  somebody 
else'P  If  you  were  some  one  else,  you  would 
still  not  be  a  different  person ;  and  if  yon 
retain  the  consciousness  you  had  before,  you 
would  not  be  some  one  else.  To  speak  in 
this  way  is  not  only  unreasonable,  but,  as  I 
vi6w  it,  irreligious." 

Manna  stopped,  and  Erie  continued,^ 

'•  We  are  what  we  are,  not  through  our 
own  instrumentality,  but  through  an  eternal 
ordination  for  which  we  have  no  other  name 
but  Grod.  We  must  try  to  reconcile  our- 
selves to  what  we  are,  and  to  be  happy  in  our 
condition,  whether  poorer  rich,  beautiful  or 
ugly." 

•*  Well,  I  will  never  again  indulee  or  utter 
so  irrational  a  thought,"  replied  Manna« 
extending  her  hand  to  Eric.  She  trembled. 

They  walked  along  in  silence.  It  began 
to  be  dusk  in  the  shaded  paths ;  neither  of 
them  spoke. 

**  I  see  my  mother  yonder,"  said  Manna, 
sighing  deeply  as  she  stopped. 

Did  she  not  want  to  meet  her  mother 
while  walking  with  EricP  She  had  often 
walked  with  him,  and  he  seemed  like  a 
brother ;  there  was  no  harm  in  being  alone 
with  him. 

''  I  bid  yon  &rewell  here,"  Manna  added 
in  a  low  tone.  **What  a  day  this  haa 
been !    Has  it  been  only  a  day  P  " 

"  And  as  this  sun  now  going  down,"  in* 
terposed  Eric,  "  will  again  return,  and  be 
the  same  in  good  dajs  and  in  evil  days,  so 
you  have  a  true  fnend  in  me,  one  whose 
eye  watch^  over  you,  and  will  watch  ovef 
you  until  it  shall  be  closed  by  death." 

*<I  know  it  I  I  know  it !"  cried  Manna. 
«♦  O  God,  Pm  sure  of  it !  " 

She  trembled  violently. 

*'  I  entreat  vou,  go  now,"  she  added. 

Erie  t«mflNlaway»  b«t  looking  bad[» Im 
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•aw  that  Manna  was  kneeling  at  the  foot  of 
a  large  fir-tree,  while  the  descending  sun 
shone  upon  her  countenance,  as  she 
stretched  her  folded  hands  np  towards 
heaven.  Then  she  rose  up;  he  hastened 
to  meet  her  as  she  came  towards  him,  and 
they  were  enfolded  in  each  others  arms. 

*'  Heaven  and  earth,  do  what  ye  will !  ^ 
she  cried.     •*  Now  come  what  will ! " 

They  held  each  other  in  a  close  embrace, 
as  if  tbey  had  but  one  breath,  and  were 
eternally  joined  in  one  kiss. 

*'  You  are  mine  !  mine !  my  father,  my 
hope,  my  world !  Oh,  Eric,  leave  me  not 
again,  —  never  again ! " 

**  I  leave  you  P  " 

*•  No,  vou  cannot.  Heaven  will  forgive, 
—  no,  will  bless.  See,  Eric !  Eveirtning 
is  on  fire,  the  trees,  the  grass,  the  Khine, 
the  mountains,  the  sky,  everything  is  on 
fire !  Ah,  Eric,  if  the  whole  earth  were  in 
flames,  I  would  hold  thee  in  my  arms,  and 
in  thine  arms  would  I  gladly  die.  Take 
me,  kill  me,  do  with  me  what  you  will,  I 
cah^t  do  otherwise.*^ 

"Come,  look  up.  Is  it  indeed  you?" 
replied  Eric.  **  You  know  not  how  I  have 
struggled.  Now  you  are  here,  now  you  are 
mine!  You  are  mine,  you  call  me  thine. 
Oh,  call  me  so  once  more." 

In  trembling  accents,  now  beginning  and 
now  breaking  off  again,  they  related  to  each 
other  their  struggles  with  themselves  and 
with  the  world  around  them,  and  they  re- 
cognized each  other^s  purity  and  truthful- 
ness of  soul ;  and  in  proportion  as  Manna 
had  hitherto  closed  her  heart  to  Eric,  the 
whole  fountain  of  her  love  now  welled  up 
and  overflowed. 

As  they  stood  with  hands  clasped,  Eric 
said,  — 

'*  O  Manna,  how  I  wish  you  could  be  so 
happy  as  to  see  your  own  iook.^ 

•*  And  you  yours.  Every  one  who  sees 
and  knows  jon  must  love  vou.  How  then 
can  I  help  it,  who  see  and  know  you  as  no- 
body else  can  P  " 

They  kissed  each  other  with  closed  eyes, 
and  over  them  the  trees  rustled  in  the  gen- 
tle breeze  of  evening. 

On  that  bench  vmere  he  had  once  sat 
with  Bella,  Eric  now  sat  by  Manna's  side, 
and  a  thrill  passed  through  him  as  he 
tiioujvht  of  that  time.  He  shrank  from  the 
recollection.  With  love's  penetratihg  glance 
Manna  noticed  the  passing  emotion,  and 
asked :  — 

••Have  you  too  had  to  wrestle  and 
struggle  so  sorely,  before  you  saw  and 
acknowledged  that  it  must  be  P  '^ 

'•  Ah,  let  us  not  recall  it ;  care  and  trou- 
ble, confliet  and  straggle,  wiU  be  sore  to 


come.  Now  is  the  marriage  of  our  spirits ; 
there  must  be  no  other  thought,  no  dis- 
cordant tone.  We  are  blessed,  twice 
blessed.  I  know  that  you  are  mine  as  I 
am  yours.    It  must  be  so.'' 

They  embraced ;  and  as  she  cried,  ••  O, 
Eric,  I  could  bear  you  in  my  arms  over  all 
the  mountains ! "  He  saw  subdued  in  her  a 
wild,  lawless,  passionate  strength  of  natore, 
such  as  a  daughter  of  Sonnenkamp  must 
inherit. 

No  one  who  had  seen  the  modest,  huni- 
ble,  gentle  child  of  the  morning  could  have 
believed  that  she  could  become  so  im- 
.passioned.  Eric  felt  himself  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  a  strongrer  power. 

••  Ah,  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  as  if  she  read 
his  soul.  ••You  think  I  am  a  passionate 
child,  do  you  notP  You've  no  idea  how 
untamed  lam;  but  you  shall  never  see  it 
a^ain,  never,  rely  upon  that.'*  She  sat  by 
his  side,  stroking  his  hand,  and  with  an 
arch  glance  she  said :  — 

••Ah,  dear  Eric,  you  don't  know  what  a 
foolish  child  I  am,  and  yon  are  so  learned 
and  wise.  Now  tell  me  traly  without  any 
reserve  —  yon  can  tell  me  what  you  please, 
for  I  am  vours  now — tell  me  truly,  do  you 
honestly  believe  that  I  am  worthy  of  yoo? 
I  am  so  ignorant  and  insignificant  compared 
with  you ! " 

••Ignorant  and  insignificant P  Yon  can  - 
freely,  fearlessly,  and  without  any  qualifica- 
tion, match  yourself  with  any  one  else  in 
sincere  aspiration,  in  pure  self-devotion, 
and  indisinterestea  affection.  No  one  can 
surpass  yon  here;  everything  else  is  of 
no  account.  Knowledge,  beauty,  wealthy 
—  these  do  not  bring  love." 

••  And  I  will  learn  a  great  deal  from 
vou,"  said  Manna,  gently  caressing  and 
kissing  his  hands.  ••  Ah,  keep  on  tuking; 
say  what  you  will ;  it  is  music  to  me,  yon 
cannot  think  how  like  music  it  is  to  hear 
you.  And  do  you  know  that  I  have  heard 
you  sing  too  P  Twice.  Once  in  the  great 
festival,  and  once  here  on  the  Rhine." 

••  Anddo  you  know,"  he  replied,  ♦•  that  I. 
saw  you  in  the  twilight  at  the  convent?  " 

•*  Yes.  You  looked  at  me  in  this  way.'' 
She  tried  to  imitate'  his  look. 

••  And  at  that  time,  when  we  returned 
from  the  festival,  a  dozen  of  the  pupils 
were  in  love  with  you ;  but  I  was  afraid  or 
you,  and  yet  I  cannot  now  imagine  H. 
What  will  they  say  in  the  convent  r  They 
will  look  upon  me  a^  a  hypocrite  in  r^arti 

I  I  p<o- 


to  you,  and  —  oh,  Eric,   how  much 
nounce,  but  I  renounce  it  willingly.    AncI 
oh,  how  rejoiced  Roland  will  be !  " 

•'But  your  parents?" 

••Yes,    my  parents!"  said  she.  ••I^JT 
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parents !  ^  Her  voice  became  fainter,  ber 
•  coantenance  turned  suddenly  pale,  and  sbe 
drew  closer  to  Eric,  as  if  sbe  were  cold. 
He  put  bis  band  upon  ber  bead,  and  played 
witb  ber  tresses,  while  sbe  held  bis  other 
band  closely  pressed  to  ber  lips.  No  words 
were  needeu,  they  could  not  speak,  for 
each  wanted  to  say  to  the  other :  Do  you 
know  what  I  would  say  P 

•*  Why  do  you  tremble  so,  all  at  once?" 
asked  Manna. 

••  Ah,  I  wish  you  were  not  rich." 

••  I  wish  so  too,"  said  sbe,  in  a  drowsy 
•  tone.     "Let    us   be   ^uiet.     So— let  me 
sleep  here  only  half  a  mmute.     Oh,  how  like 
music  is  the  beating  of  your  heart !  " 

Sbe  reclined  ber  head  for  a  few  moments 
against  bis  breast,  and  then  said : — 

*'  A  hundred  years  have  passed  over  me, 
a  blissful  hundred  years.  Now  I  am  strong 
and  fresh  and.  wide-awake ;  now  forget  aU 
I  have  done  and  said,  all  except  one  thing, 
that  I  am  yours,  and  I  love  you  so  long  as 
I  breathe,  and  you  are  mine.^* 

*'  Yon  wanted  to  become  a  nun,  and  I  ^ 
I  wanted  also  to  renounce  the  world." 

**  But  are  you  not  a  Huguenot?  " 

^  I  did  not  mean  that,  my  Manna.  I 
wanted  to  renounce  what  is  called  the  world, 
and  be  wholly  devoted  to  a  life  of  thought.*^ 

••  And  can  you  not  do  that  if  I  am  yours  ?  " 

•*  No.  But  why  speak  of  this  now  ?  I 
am* no  longer  alone,  1  am  myself  and  yon 
too!" 

"  And  I  too  am  you  as  well  as  myself," 
repeated  Manna.  **  Now  I  must  go  tamy 
mother,"  sbe  said,  raising  herself  up ;  **  no 
one  is  to  know  about  us,  neither  your 
mother  nor  mine,  no  one." 

'*  Shall  I  see  yon  this  evening  in  the  gar- 
denP» 

'*  No,  it  will  be  better  not  to  see  each 
other  until  to-morrow;  I  cannot  —  I  must 
first  compose  myself.  Ah,  I  deny  myself. 
Eariy  to-morrow  morning." 

She  now  untied  a  blue  silk  scarf  that  sbe 
wore  around  her  neck,  and  placed  it  about 
bis. 

Anotb^  kiss,  and  still  another,  and  tbey 
parted. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 
BEJOICB  IN  TOUR  LIFB. 

Eric  sat  a  long  time  on  the  bench ;  night 
came  on,%nd  be  saw  a  light  in  his  motber^s 
bouse.  He  knew  that  sbe  and  bis  aunt  were 
together,  and  be  fancied  that  he  heard  the 
tones  of  a  harp,  but  yet  it  was  too  far  off 
for  the  sound  to  reach  him.wBut  the  tones 
resounded  within  him,  and  the  question 
darted  tbrongb  bis  mind :  How  will  Manna 


bear  it  when  sbe  learns  the  flerrible  secret  f 
And  canst  thou  share  in  possessions  so 
acquired  ?  How  Sonnenkamp  will  rave ! 
What  will  Pranken  do  ?  The  world  will  say, 
it  was  nicely  contrived ;  while  the  father 
and  the  betrothed  were  absent,  he  has  witb 
his  mother's  help  stolen  away  the  daughter 
of  the  house.  Let  the  world  come  on  I 
Love  conquers  everything ! 

He  saw  a  light  m  AOmna^s  room,  and 
beard  the  window  shut;  he,  looked  for  a 
long  time  up  to  it,  and  then  went  to  the 
courtyard  and  ordered  the  groom  to  saddle 
a  horse. 

The  groom  said  there  was  none  there  ex- 
cept Herr  Sonnenkamp^s  black  steed. 

''Saddle  him  then." 

'*  I  dare  not  do  it.  My  master  allows  no 
one  to  ride  him." 

••  Do  as  I  order  you." 

The  horse  was  led  out;  be  opened  bis 
large  eyes  on  Eric,  distended  bis  nostrils, 
and  tossed  back  bis  mane  as  be  neighed. 

**  That's  well ! "  exclaimed  Eric. 

He  mounted  and  rode  off  at  a  tearing  trot. 
He  felt  perfectly  safe  on  the  borite,  who 
seemed  to  take  delight  in  his  free  rider. 

Where  will  he  go  P  Far  away  —  away 
to  the  world's  end.  He  felt  buoyant,  as  if 
the  weight  of  the  body  were  removed,  and 
be  could  fly  away  into  the  wide,  wide  world. 

He  rode  now  down  the  mountain  to  the 
vilkge  where  Glaus  lived.  All  that  he  bad 
experienced  on  this  road,  and  all  that  be 
had  thought,  thronged  in  upon  his  raind  at 
once,  and  be  even  looked  to  see  if  Roland 
were  riding  by  bis  side. 

Roland !  How  strange  !  It  struck  him 
as  an  immeasurably  long  time  since  Roland 
had  lefl  him ;  it  was  the  recollection  of  a 
far-off  event,  that  bo  once  had  instructed  a 
youth  on  the  verge  of  manhood. 

He  gazed  at  the  fields,  at  the  vineyards, 
as  if  be  must  abk  them :  How  is  it,  how  will  . 
it  be  when  I  call  you  mine  —  a  bit  of  the 
world  my  own!  Trees,  meadows,  vine- 
hills,  fields  and  vineyards  danced  before  bis 
eyes. 

He  rode  into  the  village. 

Here  all  was  quiet.  lie  drew  up  at  the 
fieldguard's  bouse,  be  knew  not  for  what 
reason.  The  blackbird  was  singing  alone 
in  the  still  night,  '  Rejoice  in  your  life.' 
Sbe  got  no  farther  on  in  the  tune,  and  this 
melody,  *80  old  and  yet  so  good,  now  accom- 
panied Eric,  and  chimed  in  with  the  hoof- 
beats  of  his  swill  steed. 

From  the  village  be  made  a  bend,  and 
rode  up  the  height  where  be  bad  formerlv 
sat  witn  Knopf.  Ho  bad  asked  Knopf: 
What  would  you  do  if  you  should  come  into 
the  possession  of  millions  P    And  now  it 
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teemed  to  bim^hat  a  hundred-poaDd  weight 
lay  apon  his  shoulders.  He  called  out  into 
ibie  night : — 

"  ^,  I  shall  not  become  the  possessor  of 
Billions,  no,  nerer !  ^ 

Now  Weidmann^s  plans  rushed  into  bis 
Blind.  Above,  on  the  height  ^'onder,  hun- 
dreds of  men  were  living  on  their  own  acres, 
which  once  they  had  never  thought  of  own- 
ing, free  and  happy  in  the  independence  se- 
cured through  tnat  man. 

The  horse  looked  round  at  bis  rider,  as 
he  exclaimed  aloud  :— 

'*That  would  be  the  thing?  But  on 
property  so  obtained  ?    No !  " 

Quietly  he  rode  down  the  mountain,  and 
came  in  sight  of  the  villa,  and  the  glass  of 
the  hot-houses,  but  he  turned  his  borse^s 
head  again.  Tes,  he  mast  tell  one  man, 
one  only.  He  rode  to  the  Major^s.  Like 
a  wanderer  who  sees  a  distant  gleam  of 
light,  he  was  glad  at  heart  when  he  saw  the 
light  twinkling  in  the  modest  house. 

The  Major,  who  had  heard  the  clattering 
of  hoofs  —  and  he  knew  the  black  borse^s 
trot  —  called  out  of  the  window :  — 

**  Herr  Baron  von  Ldditenbnrg,  are  yon 
here  so  soon  P  ** 

"Up  to  this  time  my  name  has  been 
Eric  Doumay,^  replied  the  horseman.  He 
dismounted,  tied  the  horse  to  the  garden- 
fence,  entered  the  house,  and  was  wel- 
comed cordially  by  both  of  the  inmates. 

**  What's  to  pay?  Is  all  well?"  asked 
the  Major. 

Eric  relieved  the  anxiety  of  the  Major, 
who  kept  saying :  — 

'*  Just  see,  Frilulein  Milch,  —  donH  be 
afraid  to  put  on  your  spectacles,  —-just  see ! 
our  Herr  Eric  looks  like  another  being. 
You're  in  a  fbver ;  how  red  your  lips  are  1^ 

Eric  could  not  reply ;  he  could  not  say 
that  they  were  still  burning  with  kisses. 

The  Major  went  to  a  cupboard,  and  mix- 
ing a  powder  in  half  a  dass  of  water,  re- 
turned to  Eric.  Putting  bis  hand  on  Eric's 
forehead  he  said,  — 

*'  You  had  better  take  something. '^  He 
then  shook  into  it  another  powder,  so  that 
it  effervesced,  and  Eric  had  to  drink  the 
hissing  draught,  without  another  word.  The 
Major  made  the  saee  remark  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  wond  so  good  for  all  sorts 
of  excitement  as  a  Rochelle  powder. 

Friinlein  Milch,  who  saw  very  plainly 
that  Eric  had  something  to  communicate, 
was  about  to  leave  the  room,  but  he  called 
out, — 

**Yon  are  to  hear  it  too,  you  and  my 
fHend  here.  I  entrust  it  to  your  true 
hearts.    I  am  betrothed.'' 

**  To  Manna P"  said  Frttulein  Milch. 


Eric   looked   amaoed,    and    the    Major 
cried :  — 

*'  €rod  be  thanked  that  she  lives  in  our 
days;  in  the  past  dark  ages  they  would 
have  burnt  her  for  a  witch.  She  knows 
everything,  and  sees  into  the  future ;  nobody 
could  ever  believe  it.  But  here  you  have 
it.  As  we  were  sitting  together,  she  said : 
This  very  evening  Eric  and  Manna  have 
been  betrothed.  And  when  I  laughed,  she 
said :  Don't  laugh,  I'll  go  for  a  bottle  of 
wine.  Look,  comrade,  there  it  stands; 
and  she  said:  They  will  come  here  this 
verjr  evening  together.  Well,  she  isn't  yet 
an  infallible  orophetess,  for  you've  come 
alone,  comraae.  Come  here,  let  me  kiss 
you,  my  heart's  brother." 

He  gave  him  a  hearty  kiss,  and  went 
on:  — 

**Yott  have  no  father,  and  I,— Pll  go 
with  you  to  the  altar  when  you're  married. 
Grive  me  your  hand.  And  people  say, 
there  are  no  miracles  in  these  days !  Every 
single  day  there's  a  miracle  wrought,  jn^ 
exwcdy  as  much  as  in  the  ^ood  olS  tames; 
only  we  know  how  to  explain  it  to-day,  and 
in  old  times  they  didn't  understand  it." 

Fraulein  Milch  had  uncorked  the  bottle 
and  filled  the  glasses. 

*'  Drink  with  me,  my  son  I "  cried  the 
Maior.     **  Drink  I  real  Johannisberg." 

The^  touched  glasses,  and  the  Af aior, 
emotymg  his,  kisMci  Eric  again,  and  tken 
saia,  — 

••Whew  I  You've  learned  to  kiss.  Give 
one  to  Fr&ulein  Milch,  too,  —  you've  my 
permission.  Frtiulein  Milch,  no  flinching  I 
bome  here  —  there— give  her  a  Ium. 
She's  a  friend,  -^  you've  not  a  better  in  the 
world  except  your  mother, — and  you'll  find 
out  she's  more  than  the  whole  world  knows ; 
you  deserve  to." 

••I  beg,  Herr  Major,"  Friiulein  Hildb 
interrupted  with  trenidation. 

••  Very  well,"  said  the  Major,  in  a  sooth- 
ing tone,  ••  I'll  say  nothing  more.  But  now 
a  kiss." 

Eric  and  Friiulein  Milch  kissed  each 
other,  the  Fraulein's  face  turning  red  as 
fire. 

They  now  en|faged  in  a  friendlv  talk 
together,  the  Major  taking  special  delight 
that  Pranken  would  not  get  the  magnifieent 
girl  and  her  millions ;  but  his  chief  satis- 
faction arose  from  the  convent's  being  cir- 
cumvented. # 

As  Eric  returned  home,  late  at  nighty  he 
heard  the  blackbird  still  singing :  Bejoioe 
in  your  life ! 

There  was  Hk  light  in  Manna's  chamber, 
but  Manna  was  standing  at  the  window. 
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CHAPTBR  XVn. 
THE  8BBPSNT  IN  BDEN. 

As  MaiiDa  stood  at  the  window,  looking 
ovt  into  the  darkness,  she  laid  her  bomiag 
hands  n^n  the  window^ill,  uttering  brief 
vzclamations  to  herself  of  hope  and  desola- 
tion, of  rdoicing  and  complaint.  Only  the 
vtars  saw  her  face  with  its  changing  expres- 
sion of  rapture  and  of  agony,  and  her  kisses 
Wflffe  given  to  the  empty  air.  She  looked  up 
to  the  well-known  stars,  and  all  their  gUt- 
t«nng  host  seeoied  but  the  reflection  of 
Ericas  beaming  eyes. 

•*  Why  am  1  alone  P  Why  should  I  ever 
be  alone  again  for  an  instant?  ^  she  asked 
of  the  ni^ht. 

A  fMmg  of  utter  londiness  came  over 
her.  She  thought  of  the  nun  whom  she 
had  seen  the  day  before  at  the  station,  who 
looked  neither  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
going  from  convent  to  convent,  and  from 
one  sick-bed  to  another,  and  who  wanted 
]M>thin^  that  the  world  eould  give.  Eh>w 
weald  it  be  if  a  voice  should  now  say  to 
liert  Thou  art  mine;  turn  thy  gare,  pat 
off  that  dis6guring  disguise ;  look  around ; 
let  others  look  at  uiee  and  greet  thee  with 
smiles ;  hope,  despair,  be  j03roos,  bo  sad, 
be  not  forgetful  of  all  else  in  subjection 
to  one  fond,  painful  idea  f 

It  seemed  to  Manna  as  if  she  were  stand- 
ing mon  the  verge  of  a  dizzy  precipice, 
now  about  to  be  dashed  over  it,  and  now 
drawn  back ;  she  looked  round,  for  she  felt 
is  if  Eric's  arm  were  actually  about  her, 
and  liftinrher  up  into  the  wond.  Into  the 
werld!  What  a  world!  She  passed  her 
hand  over  her  face,  and  the  hand  seemed 
no  longer  to  be  hers.  Turning  back  into 
the  room,  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees. 

"  Woe  is  me !  I  love !  "  she  cried.  "  No ; 
I  ^mnk  thee,  O  God,  that  thoa  hast  laid 
tins  trial  upon  me.  This  trial  ?  no,  I  can- 
not help  it !  Thou,  Thou  who  art  I^ve  it- 
self, whom  a  thousand  lips  name,  and  whom 
yet  none  can  comprehend,  forffive  and  help 
me,  help  him,  and  help  us  all!  May  I  live 
in  him  and  in  all  that  is  holy  and  great,  all 
tiiat  is  beautiful  and  pure!  Hero  I  lie, 
slay  me  —  A&y  roc,  if  it  is  a  sin !  Heim- 
dien,  thou,  my  sister,  a  part  of  mv  own 
tool,  thou  didst  Matter  a  moment  in  the  air, 
fike  a  blossom  fallen  from  the  tree.  I,  I 
most,  amidst  storm  and  tempest,  remain 
upon  the  tree  of  life.  O,  let  the  fruit  of 
fiood  deeds  ripen  in  me,  O  Thou  to  whom 
I  pray,  and  whom  he  reveres, .  though  he 
prays  not,  he  whose  thought  is  praver, 
irhose  action  is  prayer,  and  whose  whole 
fife  is  pwiyer." 

She  rose  up  and  stood  again  at  the  win- 


dow, gazing  long,  in  a  revexie,  up  at  ue 
starry  sky.  Out  into  the  night  flew  some- 
thing from  Manuals  window  and  was  cau^t 
in  the  branches  of  a  tree ;  it  was  the  gii^e 
which  she  had  taken  off. 

As  Eric  was  sitting  idone  in  his  room,  he 
heard  a  gentle  rustling,  and  was  startled  as 
if  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  What  is  that?  He 
opened  the  door,  and  Manna  stood  before 
him.  They  silently  embraced,  and  Manna 
said:  — 

**  I  come  to  you ;  I  am  always  with  you  in 
my  thoughts,  —-in  everything.  Oh,  Eric !  I 
am  so  happy,  and  so  miserably  wretched. 
My  father  —  do  you  know  it?  " 

"I  know  everything." 

*'  You  know,  and  stiU  love  me  P  " 

She  kneeled  down  and  embraced  his  feet. 
He  raised  her,  and  seating  himself  by  her 
side,  they  talked  together  of  the  dreadful 
secret. 

**  Tell  me,^'  she  aflked,  *'  how  you  have 
borne  it?" 

**Ask  rather,  how  Roland  will  bear  it !  " 

*'Do  you   think   he   will  hear  of  it?" 

"Certainly,  who  knows  how  soon  Uie 
world " 

**  The  world !  the  world ! "  exclaimed  Man- 
na. **  No,  no ;  the  world  is  good,  the  world 
is  beautifuL  Oh,  thanks  to  the  Unsearch- 
able for  giving  to  me  n^  Eric,  my  world, 
my  whole  world ! " 

Calmly,  clearly,  and  with  wonderful  in- 
sight. Manna  apprehended  everything ;  but 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  recital,  she  suddenly 
threw  herself  upon  Ericas  breast,  and  sobbed 
forth  :— 

**  Oh !  why  must  I  have  this  knowledge  so 
young,  so  early ;  why  must  I  experience  and 
overcome  all  this  ?  " 

Alter  Eric  had  calmed  and  soothed  her 
she  went  away. 

An  eye  had  watched,  an  eye  had  seen. 
But  they  knew  not  that  an  eye  had  watched 
and  an  eye  had  seen. 

In  an  eye  had  the  morning,  on  awaken- 
ing. Manna  cried,  **  I  am  beloved  !  his  be- 
loved I  Is  he  awake  jret,  I  wonder  ?  " 

She  opened  the  window.  A  young  star- 
ling, that  was  now,  even  in  the  autumn,  build- 
ing its  nest,  found  the  thin  hempen  cord  on 
the  tree  before  Manuals  window,  snapped  it 
up  in  its  bill,  and  flew  away  to  weave  it  into 
the  nest.  Eric  was  below  in  the  garden,  and 
Manna  called  to  him : — 

'*  ril  be  down  immediately."  And  in  the 
early  dawn  they  embraced  and  kissed  each 
other,  and  spoke  words  of  encouragement 
to  one  another,  needed  for  what  must  be 
borne  to-day,  for  to-day  her  father  and 
Prankeu  were  expected  to  return. 

They    went  towards  the  green  cottage 
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band  in  hand,  sat  down  where  tbejr  had  sat 
with  the  Mother  on  the  previous  day,  and 
waited  for  her  waking.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  joy  and  all  the  suffering  of  a  secret  love, 
encompassed  by  perils,  they  wanted  to  learn 
what  had  taken  place  at  the  capital.  They 
could  not  anticipate  what  had  really  oc- 
curred. 

Eric  let  Manna  return  alone.  He  told 
her  that  he  had  been  at  the  Major's  the 
evening  before,  and  he  wanted  to  go  again, 
in  order  to  request  hinr  and  Frtiulein  Milch 
to  keep  the  matter  a  profound  secret. 

As  Kric  was  going  along  the  road,  a  car- 
riage came  up;  his  name  was  called,  and 
Bella  got  out. 

**  I  am  rejoiced  to  meet  yon  alone.  Do 
yon  know  that  we  never  see  each  other 
alone  in  these  days  P  But  to-day  I  shall  not 
be  with  you.  Clodwig  sends  his  greeting, 
and  an  earnest  request  that  you  will  visit 
him  at  Wolfsgarten.  He  is  lonely  ,and  you 
are  lonely,  and  it  will  be  pleasant  for  you  to 
pass  with  him  these  first  days  of  separation, 
and  to  stay  with  us  until  you  have  got  some- 
what reconciled  to  the  absence  of  your  dear 
pupil.  Clodwig  has  grand  projects  in  your 
behalf.  You  can  go  back  at  once  in  our 
carriage  to  Wolfscarten,  and  I  shall  be  here 
with  my  sister-in-law  until  matters  are  ar- 
ranged.    Where  is  the  dear  child  P  " 

Lric  escorted  Bella  to  the  villa,  but  he 
could  not  utter  a  word.  Fortunately,  Frau- 
lein  Perini  came  up,  and  he  could  hand 
Bella  over  to  her.  He  hastened  to  Manna 
and  informed  her  in  a  few  hasty  words  that 
Bella  had  arrived.  She  looked  up,  half 
roguishly,  half  pitifully ,  and  asked: — 

**  Is  it  true  that  yon  once  loved  her  P  " 

*•  Yes  and  no.    Are  you  jealous  P  " 

*'  No,  for  I  know  that  you  have  never 
loved,  never ;  you  can  never  have  loved  any 
one  but  me.  Come,  Eric,  let  us  now  go  up 
to  her,  hand  in  hand,  and  acknowledge  at 
once  what  we  are  to  each  other,  and  also 
before  the  world.  Let  us  have  no  single 
moment  of  deception  or  concealment.'  I 
have  the  courage  to  confess  all,  and  I  am 
happy  to  have  it  to  confess.  Regard  to  the 
world  must  not  deprive  us  of  a  moment,  of 
one  single  moment,  in  which  we  can  see  each 
other,  ireely  take  each  other's  hand,  and 
appear  before  the  world,  as  we  are  in  reality, 
one." 

Eric  had  great  difficulty  in  bringing  Man- 
na to  use  foresight  and  prudence ;  he  desired 
her,  as  the  first  token  of  their  relation  as 
husband  and  wife,  to  o^mform  to  his  will. 

Manna  wept,  and  said  peevishly  :— 

**  Very  well ;  I  will  obey  you,  but  Til  see 
,  no  one." 


Eric  tried  every  means  to  induce  her  to 
see  Bella,  but  she  refused,  saying  :— 

**  Can  you,  the  pure,  the  good,  allow  me 
to  be  so  debased  for  an  hour  P  How  am  I 
to  endure  it,  how  am  I  to  conduct  myself, 
if  she  salutes  me  as  her  sister-in-law  P  " 

Eric  told  her  that  Bella  wanted  him  to  go 
at  once  to  Wolfsgarten,  in  order  to  spend 
with  Clodwig  these  few  davs  in  which  he 
was  unsettled.  And  when  he  pointed  out 
the  abnormal  position  of  a  dependa&t,  ACan- 
na  tenderly  stroked  his  face,  saying :— 

'*  You  good  man,  you  have  to  serve ;  yes, 
I  know  now  what  this  is  for  you,  the  pun^ 
lofly  soul,  whom  all  ought  to  serve.  Ah, 
how  niuch  have  you,  dear  heart,  been  ob- 
liged to  bear !  But  it  is  well,  for  otherwise 
we  should  net  have  become  acquainted  with 
one  another.  Come,  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
it.    I  will  make  myself  do  it." 

She  went  to  receive  BeUa,  and  she  had 
self-control  enough  to  do  it  in  an  unexoep- 
tionable  manner. 

£ric  soon  went  away,  and  Bella  was 
amased  to  see  the  glance  with  which  Mao* 
na  followed  him.  Manna  was  desperate, 
talking  mnch  and  in  an  unusually  lively  WAj, 
so  that  Bella  was  puzzled  afresh. 

The  Major  was  now  announce ;  hecaoM 
to  congratulate  Manna,  and  he  did  it  io  his 
cordial  and  clumsy  way. 

'*  Do  favor  us  with  congratulations  dus 
evening,  Herr  Major,  after  my  brother  Im 
return^.*' 

Manna  turned  away. 

Bella  had  seen  enough;  it  suddenly 
flashed  across  her:  She  loves  Eric.  Bid 
no,  that  cannot  be !  She  offered  to  embrace 
and  kiss  Manna,  'but  Manna  begoed  her^ 
with  tears,  to  leave  her  in  quiet  to-day« 

Bella  stood  up  erect  and  looked  at  Mas* 
na;  it  was  the  Medusa-look,  but  Manna 
bore  it  quietly.  Without  another  word 
Bella  strode  out  of  the  house,  and  left  $hs 
villa.  What  she  thought,  what  she  medi- 
tated, who  can  tell  P  She  herself  did  not 
know,  and  no  one  at  the  villa  was  at  aU 
anxious  about  it. 

After  Bella  had  gone,  the  Major  stepped 
up  to  Manna,  who  was  standing  motionless^ 
and  said : — 

•*  You  have  done  bravely,  child  —  youVe 
stood  fire  well  —  that's  good!  You  shall 
have  a  backer  in  me,  and  in  Fraulein  Milch 
too;  and  if  they  bother  you  here  in  the 
house,  you'll  come  to  us ;  be  easv,  you're 
not  jdl  alone  in  the  world.  You'll  ask  her 
pardon,  you'll  find  out  —  dont  speak—- 
you've  a  backer  in  me  —  and  she  told  me  to 
come  here,  she'd  go  to  the  Frofessorin;  she 
knows    where    tluire's  need.    I  ooljr  wA 
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when  you've  been  nine  and  forty  years  to- 
gether you  may  be  to  one  another  what  we 
are  —  you'll  know  — ^  you'll  have  your  eyes 
opened.  Very'  well!  Some  people  can 
hold  out  bravely,  she's  done  so.  Very  well 
—  I  haven't  blabbed  any  thing, —  have  I 
UabbedP" 

Manna  smiled  amidst  her  tears  at  the 
odd,  incomprehensible,  and  yet  affectionate 
ipeech  of  the  good  Major. 

Whilst  Manna  and  the  Major  were  stand- 
ing together,  Bella  went  through  the  park. 

llato,  deadly  hate  was  excited  within  her, 
and  her  eye  seemed  to  be  seeking  something 
on  which  to  vent  her  rage.  What  can  I  de- 
stroy here?  what  can  I  do  to  make  people 
angry  ?  Here  are  pyramids  of  flowers  — 
if  I  should  throw  them  all  in  a  heap,  if  I 
should  nip  off  the  choice  plants  P  —  that 
would  be  childish  !  She  looked  round  for 
something  in  vain. 

She  had  forced  herself  to  appear  friendly, 
but  the  constraint  was  evident.  She  espec- 
ially hated  Eric  and  his  mother ;  there  was 
a  different  tone  all  through  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
these  ^people  had  given  it.  Who  are  they  ? 
sermonizing  pedagogues,  —  nothing  but 
eternal  secOnd-hand  traders  in  sublime 
thoughts!  And  she,  Bella,  the  brilliant, 
the  admired,  who  could  once  confer  happi- 
ness by  a  single  word,  she  stood  in  the 
background !  But  they  must  be  off,  these 
parasites,  and  they  should  be  made  to  feel 
who  they  are,  and  they  should  know  who 
has  found  them  out,  who  has  demolished 
them! 

She  thought  about  Eric,  about  the  Moth- 
er, about  the  Aunt,  as  if  looking  every- 
where for  some  hook  by  which  to  grapple 
them  and  dash  them  to  pieces. 

She  went  restlessly  to  and  fro  several 
times  between  the  villa  and  the  green  cot- 
tage, and  at  last  went  into  the^rofessorin's. 
Here  she  met  Fraulein  MHch. 

Stop !  this  is  just  the  person  I  she  shall 
be  the  hammer  to  hit  the  others. 

When  Bella  entered,  Fraulein  Milch  got 
up,  bowed  very  politely,  and  was  about  to 
go. 

**Do  remain,**  urged  the  Professorin. 
'*You  aro  already  acquainted  with  the 
Countess  Wolfsgarten  P "" 

••  I  have  the  honor." 
'   Bella  looked  at  the  modest  person  whom 
•he  was  desiring    to    demolish,  and  then 
laid: —  . 

••Ah,  yes,  I  recollect.  The  Major's 
hoosekeeper,  if  I  do  not  mistake  P  ^ 

••  Friiulein  Milch  is  my  friend,**  inters 
poaed  the  Professorin. 


"  Your  friend  P  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 
You  are  very  kind.** 

*•  Friiulein  Milch  is  my  friend,  and  is  my 
noble  assistant  in  the  work  of  charity.** 

••  Ah,  yes,  you  peddle  out  the  money  of 
Herr  Sonnenkamp.^* 

It  was  uncertain  whether  this  was  ad- 
dressed to  both  the  ladies  present,  or  sole- 
ly to  Fraulein  Milch. 

Bella  saw  how  the  Professorin's  face  quiv- 
ered, and  she  felt  greatly  encouraged. 
Now  she  had  found" out  the  point  to  begin 
at.  This  Professorin  had  intlicted  a  wound 
upon  her  by  means  of  her  son  —  no,  not 
that,  but  she  had  wounded  her  personally, 
she  had  assumed  a  first  part  that  did  not  be- 
long to  her. 

And  Bella  continued : — 

•*  This  wasteful  expenditure  on  the  aban- 
doned, on  notorious  tipplers,  will  shortly 
cease.'* 

The  Professorin  now  requested  FrSulein 
Milch  to  leave  her ;  she  had  never  kissed 
her  yet,  but  to-day  she  embraced  her  affec- 
tionately and  gave  her  a  kiss.  She  wanted 
to  calm  her  wounded  feelings,  to  make  her 
some  amends,  and  show  the  countess  how 
highly  she  esteemed  the  person  she  had  so 
rudely  attacked,  who  appeared  so  defence- 
less, or  who  did  not  choose  to  defend  her- 
self. After  Fiiiulein  Milch  had  gone,  Bella 
said, — 

••  I  cannot  conceive  how  you  can  be  so 
intimate  with  this  person  ;  you  dishonor 
thereby  all  who  stand  in  relations  of  friend- 
ship with' you.'* 

*•  I  think  that  any  one  whom  I  esteem, 
and' whom  I  unite  to  myself  in  friendship, 
is  nlaced  by  this  fact  in  a  position  of  re- 
spect, and  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
every  one  will  show  it.** 

•*  Of  course,  of  course,  so  long  as  you 
are  here.  But  if  you  leave  the  vicinity 
before  long ** 

•♦  Leave  the  vicinity  P  '* 

••.The  work  here  is  now  accomplished, 
and  —  " 

The  Professorin  had  to  sit  down.  Bella*8 
eyes  flashed;  she  had  attained  what  she 
wished ;  she  had  torn  off  all  the  tinsel  from 
these  people,  who  were  forever  making  a 
parade  of  spirituality,  and  decking  them- 
selves out  with  sublime  ideas,  and  nowliere 
they  were  naked  and  helpless. 

In  a  very  courteous  tone  she  said,  — 

♦•  Oh,  I  assure  you,  1  should  be  very 
sorry  to  anticipate  Herr  Sonnenkamp's 
dismissal.** 

The  calm  bearing  which  the  Professorin 
had  been  accustomed  to  maintain  in  all  ex- 
tremities, now  failed  her  for  the  first  time. 
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She  had  had  an  extensire  obserraiion  of 
life,  but  never  had  she  seen  this,  had  neyer 
re^u*ded  it  as  even  possible  that  tbei*e 
should  be  such  a  thing  as  pore  malice, 
which  has  no  other  moUTe  than  to  be 
malicious,  and  derives  its  jo^  from  the 
suffering  of  others.  In  the  feeling  that 
this  additional  experience  most  now  be 
hers,  and  in  the  endearonr  to  settle  this  in 
her  thousht  and  give  it  lodgment  as  an 
actujd  and  accepted  truth,  she  lost  all  abil- 
ity to  make  any  resistance. 

She  cast  up  a  glance  at  Bella  that  ought 
to  have  overcome  her,  but  Bella  waa  re- 


solved not  to  give  way  a  single  hatr'a 
breadth ;  she  must  hare  something  to  reod 
in  pieces,  and  as  Eric  could  not  be  got  at^ 
his  mother  must  answer  instead.  Sm  coo- 
tinned  talking  for  a  long  time,  using  very 
but  the  Professorin  hardly 


stened,  and  scarcely  i^oticed  when  she  tool 
her  leave. 

Bella  mshed  triumphantly  back  to  the 
villa  across  the  meadow-padi,  got  into  the 
carriage,  wbick  was  standmg  r^idy  in  the 
yard,  and  returned  to  Wolfs^arten. 

Her  passion  for  destruction  was  SBted* 
and  she  felt  relieved,  and  in  good  spirits. 
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-CHAPTER  I. 


THE  MIGHT  BEFORE  THE  EXECUTION. 

On  the  journey  to  the  capital,  Sonnen" 
kamp  and  Pranken  were  astonished  at 
Roland's  fluency  and  nental  activity;  he 
was  the  only  one  who  expressed  himself 
freely,  for  both  Sonnenkamp  and  Pranken 
could  not  entirely  repress  a  feeling  of 
anxiety.  They  apj>€ared  to  bo  so  confi- 
dential and  open  with  each  other,  and  vet 
Sonnenkamp  was  continually  asking  him- 
self: Do  you  know  it?  and  Pranken,  on 
the  other  hand :  Do  you  know  that  I  know 
itP 

But  neither  of  them  spoke  out.  How 
were  they  to  do  it  P  Pranken  wanted,  when 
the  revelation  took  place,  to  appear  as  the 
innocent,  the  ignorant,  the  deluded  in- 
dividual ;  he  had  ))een  imposed  upon,  he  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  more  than 
all,  the  Prince  himself.  The  Prince  had 
conferred  the  title  of  nobility  —  how  was 
Pranken  to  do  otherwise  than  confide  in 
the  man ! 

Sonnenkamp  on  the  contrary  was  undeci- 
ded, and  he  was  glad  that  Pranken  was  de- 
termining everything ;  it  was  no  longer  a 
question  of  will,  aU  was  settled  and  must 
proceed. 

He  loo|ced  through  the  coach-door  every 
now  and  then,  and  put  out  his  hand,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  lay  hold  of  the  handle, 
spring  out  and  flee.  What  a  bold  ^me  it 
was  he  was  trying  bis  hand  at!  Re  was 
angry  with  himself  that,  close  upon  the  last 
critical  moment,  he  allowed  a  feeling  of 
apprehension  to  come  over  him.  He  could 
not  help  declaring  to  Pranken  that  he  felt 
very  much  excited.  Pranken  thought  this 
quite  natural,  for  elevation  to  the  nobility 
is  no  small  affair.  And  now,  in  the  conver- 
sation that  took  place,  Sonnenkamp  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  his  timidity.  Those 
Huguenots,  mother,  aunt,  and  son,  with  their 
douole-distilled  transcendental  notions,  had 
brought  around  him  an  element  of  weak- 
ness ;  it  would  be  as  well  to  throw  them  aside, 
politely,  of  course,  but  they  must  go  their 
way,  bke  instruments  that  have  done  their 
work,  like  paid-off  workmen. 

In  this  thought  of  casting  something  from 
him,  there  was  a  sense  of  power  which  re- 
stored him  to  himself  once  more. 

It  was  not  merely  allowing  others  to  act 
for  him,  he  was  an  active  agent  himself;  he 
let  the  puppets  dance,  for  all  men  are 
puppets  to  him  who  knows  how  to  govern 
them.  He  looked  smilingljr  over  at  Pran- 
ken ;  this  man,  too,  was  Ins  puppet  now. 
He  began  to  whistle*  merrily  but  maudibly. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  they 


reached  the  capital.  Roland  went  to  bed 
directly.  Pranken  took  his  leave,  saying 
that  he  had  to  make  a  necessary  call. 

••  Dont  forget  that  you  are  a  bride- 
groom,^* Sonnenkamp  cned  out  after  him 
with  a  laugh. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  was  Pranken 
troubled  by  such  a  jest ;  it  hurt  him  be- 
cause it  came  from  Manuals  father,  and 
because  he  was  really  going  on  an  errand 
ver}'  serious  and  moral  in  its  nature  and 
object/;  he  was  goin^  to  the  house  of  the 
Dean  of  the  cathedral. 

The  house  was  in  the  garden  behind  the 
cathedral,  hidden  from  the  whole  world, 
and  amidst  a  quiet  that  was  never  brokea 
by  the  bustle  of  the  capital. 

Pranken  rang,  a  servant  opened  the 
door,  and  Pranken  was  not  a  little  as* 
tonished  at  hearing  himself  instantly  called 
by  name.  The  servant  was  the  soldier 
whom  he  had  employed  for  some  little  time 
as  an  attendant.  He  received  Pranken's 
commission  to  inform  him  personally  the 
next  morning,  at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  whether 
the  Dean  could  receive  him  alone  at  eleven 
o'clock. 

Pranken  turned  away,  and  he  smiled» 
when,  still  thinking  of  his  father-in-law's 
admonition,  he  stopped  before  a  certain 
house.  He  knew  it  well,  the  pretty,  quiet 
house  that  he  himself  had  once  furnished, 
the  carpeted  stairs,  the  banisters  with 
their  stufied  velvet,  and  everything  so  cosy, 
the  bell  up-stairs  with  its  single  note,  the 
cool  ante-chamber  full  of  green  plants,  the 
parlor  so  cheei^ul,  the  carpets,  and  the 
furniture  of  the  same  pattern  of  silk  through- 
out, a  green  ground  and  yellow  garland. 
Pranken  liked  the  national  colors  even 
here.  In  the  comer  stands  an  alabaster 
angel  holding  in  its  hand  a  fresh  bunch  of 
flowers  every  day.  Many  a  tmie  too,  the 
angel  has  to  bear  a  woman's  jaunty  hat,  and 
many  a  time  too  a  man's  hat.  And  then 
the  door-curtains.  Who  is  laughing  be- 
hind them?     No,  he  passes  on. 

He  stopped  at  a  shop  window  with  large 
panes  of  glass;  when  coing  to  that  cosy 
little  house,  he  had  always  brought  with 
him  from  this  shop  some  trifle,  some  comical 
little  thing  —  there  are  many  new  things  of 
that  kind  in  it  now;  he  enters  and  pur- 
chases the  very  latest. 

The  young  salesman  looks  at  him  inquir- 
ingly, Pranken  nods  and  says :  ^- 

♦•  You  can  show  me  everything." 

And  then  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  es- 
tablishment are  shown  to  him ;  he  does  not 
take  anything,  however,  but  says  that  he 
will  make  a  purchase  some  other  time,  and 
goes  off  with  his  trifle. 
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No,  it  is  only  for  a  jest,  for  a  farewell. 
He  wishes  simply  to  ask  little  Nelly  what 
people  are  saying  of  him ;  he  is  vexed  at  hia 
being  troubled  about  the  matter,  and  still  he 
is  tempted  to  make  the  inquiry. 

He  IS  not  aware  that  he  has  rune — he  goes 
up-stairs — he  feels  for  the  key  in  nis  po^et 
— he  has  quite  forgotten  that  he  hasn^t  one 
anv  more. 

t'he  door  is  opened,  the  maid  looks  at 
him  with  astonishment.  Nobody  is  in.  A 
lamp  of  pale  red  glass  is  buming'in  the  bal- 
cony room;  the  little  alabaster  st^itue  is 
smiling ;  Pranken  has  another  lamp  brought 
to  him ;  he  will  wait.  He  looks  through  the 
rooms,  he  recognizes  the  chairs,  the  sofas, 
everything  is  still  as  he  had  arranged  it. 

A  perfume  strange  to  him  pervades  the 
room ;  it  must  be  the  fashion  now, — one  al- 
ways falls  a  little  behind  the  times  in  the 
oountr}'. 

The  clock  of  the  cathedral  strikes,  the 
theatre  performances  must  be  over.  On  the 
table  lie  photograph  albums ;  Pranken  looks 
through  them,  he  searches  for  his  own 
picture ;  it  is  no  longer  there,  but  there  are 
other  faces  that  he  does  not  know.  He 
shuts  the  albums. 

There  is  a  book"  lying  on  the  table,  too ; 
flowers  culled  from  the  German  poets  **  for 
women  by  a  woman^s  hand.^^  Pranken  be- 
gins to  read  it.  They  are  strange  beings, 
these  poets !  He  stands  up  by  the  fire- 
place, glowing  coals  are  sparKling  in  it ;  but 
really  there  was  no  fire-piace,  and  no  glowing 
coals ;  for  they  never  burned,  but  were  al- 
ways piled  up  in  that  way ;  fire-place  and 
coals  were  only  an  elegant  ornament  of 
the  room. 

The  cathedral  clock  strikes  again ;  still  no 
one  comes.  At  len^  Pranken  takes  out 
his  card,  and  leaves  it  on  the  bouquet  whidi 
the  alabaster  statue  holds  in  its  hand ;  he 
leaves  the  place.  It  is  better  so.  You  have 
acted  bravely,  as  you  meant  to  do  —  of 
course. 

He  smiled  at  his  virtue. 

Pah !  He  would  have  to  l«ugh  and  give 
a  little  play  to  his  exuberance  of  spirit  again 
one  of  these  days ;  this  everlasting  morality 
begins  to  be  tiresome.    But  Manna  — - 

AH  at  once  Pranken  felt  a  pan^  shoot 
through  his  heart,  at  if  he  had  inflicted  a 
wound  on  Manna. 

He  shook  his  head,  and  laughed  outright 
at  the  childishness  into  which  be  had  fallen. 
And  still  he  could  not  shake  off  an  impres- 
sion, that  at  that  hour  something  was 
happening  to  Manna ;  he  knew  not  what  it 
was.  but  the  feeling  possessed  him. 

He  went  on  hurriedly. 

The  military  club  house  was  still  brilliantly 


lighted,  but  Pranken  passed  it  by  too.  He 
turned  back  to  the  hotel.  With  great  satis- 
faction he  retired  to  rest  without  having 
again  seen  Sonnenkamp.  He  wanted  to 
read  a  little  while  in  the  little  book  that  was 
quite  filled  with  a  piny  odor  from  the  twig 
which  lay  in  it ;  the  twig  was  bare,  but  the 
falling  leaves  were  preserved  like  a  relic. 
But  he  could  not  endure  the  words  of  the 
book,  he  felt  a  certain  awe  of  it  to-night. 

While  Pranken  was  out  in  the  town, 
Sonnenkamp  grew  discontented  at  being 
alone.  He  wanted  to  be  with  new  people, 
li?e  men,  who  could  divert  his  thoughts. 
He  sent  for  the  Cabinetsrath. 

The  latter  came  soon,  and  Sonnenkamp 
sat  down  well  pleased  by  bis  side,  and 
asked  what  it  meant  that  the  Prince  had  not 
sent  his  patent,  but  chose  to  give  it  to  him 
in  person. 

With  much  freedom  and  sarcasm,  the 
pabinetsrath  ironically  expressed  hia  ad- 
miration of  his  gracious  master,  and  des- 
cribed his  character.  He  said  that  no  one 
could  really  understand  a  ruler  who  wished 
to  rule  without  advice,  particularly  in  the 
exercise  of  that  prerogative  which  had  been 
allowed  to  remain  in  his  hands  without  the 
interference  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ^- 
the  conferring  of  orders  and  of  nobilit)-.^  Son- 
nenkamp heard  with  astonishment  how  the 
Prince  designated  everything  as  '  *  mine  ^ ; 
my  manufacturers,  my  university,  my  free- 
mason lodge,  my  agriculturalists,  my  Oham- 
bei'of  Deputies.  Tne  Prince  had  the  best  will 
in  the  world,  but  he  lived  in  continual  fear 
of  the  democrats,  communists  and  liberals, 
whom  he  classed  together ;  he  was  copvinc- 
ed,  that  every  one  who  did  not  coincide  with 
the^vemment  was  a  walking  barricade  frona 
behind  which  shots  might  be  fired  at  any 
moment.  He  would  like  to  have  everything 
go  well  with  all  men,  and  he  had  a  very  fine 
sentiment  which  a  chamberlain  had  once 
composed  for  him,  and  which  he  brou&iit 
out  m  moments  of  elevated  feeling,  u  I 
knew  that  all  men  would  be  bettered  by  it, 
I  would  renounce  the  throne  and  do  away 
with  the  civil-list.  But  as  he  was  sure  that 
all  men  would  not  be  bettered  by  it,  he 
could  retnain  as  he  was,  in  quiet  possession 
of  both.  He  had  two  hobbles,  tne  theatre 
and  the  welfare  of  the  capital.  He  liked 
to  have  very  wealthy  people  attracted  to  the 
capital,  so  that*  a  good  deal  of  money  might 
be  made  out  of  them.  And  he  had  done  a 
great  thing,  'he  had  modified  essentially  the 
strict  rules  of  ceremony;  strangers  who 
formerly  were,  without  exception,  debarred 
of  the  privilege  of  appearing  at  court,  had 
access  to  it  now,  if  tney  only  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money  in  the  city  and  were  present- 
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ad  by  their  ambassadors.  The  Prince  does 
this  out  of  a  pure  desire  for  the  welfare  of 
his  people,  for  he  called  all  the  inhabiiants 
of  the  capital  "  my  people/^  even  the  un- 
Tielding  democrats  contained  in  it;  they 
nad  unpleasant  peculiarities,  it  is  true ;  but 
th^  were  still  "  my  people.^ 

The.  Prince  took  a  special  mterest  in 
Sonnenkamp,  because  he  nad  been  told  that 
the  latter  was  intendinpf  to  build  a  large 
palace  for  his  winter-residence  in  the  capital 
m  such  a  situation  that  it  would  be  an  oma^ 
ment  to  the  castle  park,  having  it  front  on 
an  avenue  which  at  present  led  into  a  new 
part  of  the  city.  The  Prince  flattered  him- 
self that  this  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
bis  peoples 

Tne  Cabinetsrath  related,  besides,  that 
Sonnenkamp^s  affair  had  taken  a  particular- 
ly decisive  turn  in  consequence  of  Clodwig^s 
having,  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion, 
■aid  that,  aside  ftom  the  injudiciousness  of 
creating  a  new  nobility,  it  appeared  doubt- 
ful to  him  whether  Crerman  sovereigns  indivi- 
dnally  possessed  the  right  to  do  it.  The 
Prince  was  beside  himself  at  this  remark  o£ 
the  old  diplomat,  whom  he  had  always  re- 
garded as  a  concealed  democrat ;  and  so, 
partly  in  consequence  of  Giodwig^s  bold- 
ness, Sonnenkamp^s  affiur  was  decided 
hastily  and  without  further  ado. 

Sonnenkamp  heard  all  this  with  delight, 
and  the  Cabinetsrath  cautioned  him  express- 
ly to  remember  that  the  Prince  was  really 
very  modest,  and  not  merely  modest  in 
words ;  he  liked  to  say  that  he  was  not  a  man 
of  genius,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  find  the 
best  bearing  to  use  towards  him.  The  Prince 
was  offended  by  the  flatterv,  if  any  one 
praised  lum  and  combated  his  opinion  of 
himself,  and  still  it  would  not  do  to  support 
him  in  his  modesty.  Sonnenkamp  was  ad- 
riiied  to  say  as  little  as  possible ;  he  might 
ezajg^rate  the  apprehension  he  really  felt : 
timidity  would  find  favor  with  their  gracious 
master,  who  was  always  secretly  pleased  at 
inspiring  awe. 

Sonnenkamp  was  quite  calm  once  more. 
When  the  Cabinetsrath  was  gone,  he 
rang,  and  ordered  the  newspaper.  He  read 
it  entirely  through,  even  the  advertisements ; 
this  put  him  upon  another  course  of  thought. 
Again  and  again  he  read^  the  official  news 
*at  the  head  of  the  paper,  official  appoint- 
ments, military  promotions,  and  grants  of 
pardon ;  such  things  were  sprinkled  along 
through  the  whole  year  afler  the  mnd  dis- 
.  tribation  of  orders  was  over.  He  was  al- 
ready thinking  to  himself  how  it  would  ap- 
pear in  that  part  of  the  paper  in  the  morning, 
that  His  Highness  had,  in  his  graciousness, 
seen  fit  to  Novate  Herr  James  oonnenkamp 


and  his  family,  under  the  title  of  Baron  von 
Lichtenburg,  to  the  hereditary  dignity  of 
nobles.  And,  what  was  more,  the  news- 
paper  of  Professor  Crutius  must  publish  it. 

rroud  and  erect,  he  strode  for  a  long  time 
up  and  down  the  chamber.  Then  he  recol- 
lected that  the  Cabinetsrath  had  informed 
him  that  the  Prince  liked  certain  ceremonies, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  make  oath  with 
his  bare  hand.  He  looked  at  his  hand. 
How  would  it  be  if  the  Prince  asked  about 
the  ring  on  his  thumb  ? 

'*  Your  Highness,  that  is  an  iron  ring 
that  I  have  worn  since  in>'  eighteenth  year," 
said  Sonnenkamp  suddenly,  as  if  he  were 
standing  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince. 

But  then  again,  he  asked  himself  why  he 
should  expose  himself  to  the  question.  It 
might  still  be  possible  to  t^o  the  ring  off; 
the  scar  could  no  longer  be  visible.  With 
burning  face  he  put  his  hand  in  water  until 
it  was  nearly  numb,  but  the  ring  did  not 
come  off.  He  rang  ;  Lootz  came,  and  he 
ordered  him  to  bring  ice.  He  held  his  hand 
on  the  ice,  the  ring  at  last  loosened  about 
the  thumb ;  it  rubbed  hard  over  the  knuckle, 
but  at  last  came  off.  Sonnenkamp  examined 
the  scar  that  had  been  concealed  by  the  ring. 
Could  any  one  now  tell  that  it  had  been  left 
by  a  bite  P 

He  was  enraged  with  himself  that  he  had 
awakened  this  remembrance  to-day.  Of 
what  use  was  it  P 

He  rang  for  Lootz ;  he  wanted  to  ask  him 
what  he  would  take  the  scar  on  his  thumb 
to  be .  But  when  Lootz  came  he  let  the  ques- 
tion go,  for  it  might  have  excited  curiosity ; 
he  gave  the  steward  a  commission  for  the 
morrow,  and  finally  sought  rest  in  sleep. 
He  did  not  find  it  for  a  long  while ;  for  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  a  cAilly  current  of  air 
were  continually  circulating  about  the  bare 
thuyb.  When  he  donbled  up  his  fist  he 
felt  it  no  longer,  and  so  he  finally  went  to 
sleep  with  his  fist  clinched. 

CHAinrEB  n. 

DRILLmO   UNDER  FIRE. 

The  sparrows  were  twittering  with  one 
another  on  the  roof,  but  the  hack-drivers 
were  chattering  still  more  busily  before  the 
Hotel  Victoria,  when,  in  the  morning,  Son- 
nenkamp's  horses  and  double-seated  car* 
riage  waited  before  the  porch  of  the  hotel. 

The  little  hump-backed  driver,  who  al- 
ways led  the  talk,  now  held  the  first  place, 
and  naturally  spoke  first.  He  informed  hia 
companions  that  to-day  Sonnenkamp  was  to 
be  made  a  count,  yes,  perhaps  even  a 
prince,  for  he  had  more  money  than  a  prince. 
Unluckily,   the  first    hack  was  just  then 
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taken  by  a  stranger,  and  the  little  driver 
deeply  regretted  that  he  could  not  be  on 
band  when  Herr  Sonuenkamp  was  coining 
out.  He  recommended  the  others  to  pre 
the  Count  a  cheer  when  he  was  getting  into 
the  carriage. 

But  it  was  a  long  while  before  Herr  Son- 
nenkamp  came  down  out  of  the  hotel,  for 
he  was  walking  up  and  down  the  spacious 
hall,  clad  in  black,  with  white  cravat,  and 
with  the  order  on  his  breast.  The  Cabin- 
etsrath  was  walking  bv  his  side ;  he  said 
that  he  could  well  understand  that  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  should  be  very,  mnch  excited, 
but  that  he  would  be  only  so .  much  the 
more  easy  in  mind  at  noon.  Sonnenkamp 
was  all  the  time  bitine  his  lips,  and  more 
than  once  changed  color. 

**  You  are  well,  are  you  not  P  "  asked  the 
Cabinetsrath. 

Sonnenkamp  said  yes :  he  conld  not  sav 
that  that  bare  thumb  of  his  was  so  painful. 
When  he  was  not  looking  at  the  hand,  he 
had  a  sensation  as  if  the  thumb  were  swell- 
ing up  into  a  monstrous  size,  uid  the  pulse- 
beats  in  it  felt  like  the  blows  of  a  red-hot 
hammer. 

He  examined  his  hand  frequently,  and 
felt  comforted  when  he  found  that  he  was 
Buffering  under  a  delusion. 

Lootz  came.  Sonnenkamp  took  him 
aside,  and  he  informed  him  that  Professor 
Orutius  regretted  that  he  was  unable  to  pay 
him  a  visit,  being  obliged  at  that  moment 
to  set  about  preparing  ue  evening  edition. 

'*  Did  you  bring  the  morning  edition  with 
yon  P  " 

*'  No,  it  will  not  be  issned  until  eleven 
o'clock." 

*•  Why  didn't  y<^uwait  for  it  P  it  is  nearly 
eleven  now." 

-  '*  I  thought  that  yon  might  want  some- 
^ngelse,  sir,  before  going  up  to  the  cas|le." 

•*  Very  well,  give  me  my  overcoat." 

Joseph  was  standins  near  at  hand  all 
ready  with  it ;  Sonnezucamp  took  leave  of 
Roland  and  Franken,  who  were  going  to 
ride  out  with  some  companions ;  he  request- 
ed them  to  be  back  at  the  hotel  at  twelve 
o'clock  precisely. 

For  the  last  time  the  commoner  Sonnen- 
kamp descended  those  steps,  to  ascend  them 
next  as  a  Baron.  The  Cabinetsrath  walked 
by  his  side. 

When  he  entered  the  carriage  below,  the 
hack-drivers,  as  they  had  been  recommend- 
ed, wanted  to  nuse  a  cheer,  but  they  could 
not  bring  it  out :  it  was  of  no  nse  to  try  with- 
out the  dwarf  who  knew  how  to  lead  off; 
they  stood  all  together  in  a  knot  staring  at 
Sonnenkamp,  and  took  off  tb^  hats. 


Sonnenkasp  acknowledged  the  aalotatioo 
most  gracioosiy. 

The  Cabinetsrath  regretted  that  he  could 
not  go  with  him;  be  simply  ordered  the 
coachman  to  stop  before  the' great  gate  of 
the  palace. 

Pranken  led  Roland  alone,  as  the  Ensiea 
had  promised  to  call  for  the  latter  when  he 
got  back  from  the  drill  ground.  With  an 
unusually  quiet  tone  and  modest  manner, 
Pranken  bade  good  bye  nntil  they  met  again 
at  table,  for  Sonnenkamp  had  ordered  an 
elegant  little  lunch  for  four,  himself,  his  son 
and  son-in-law,  and  tbe  Cabinetsrath. 

Sonnenkamp  dashed  along  through  the 
streets  of  the  city ;  the  people  on  foot  stood 
still.  Many  who  knew  him  saluted  him,  and 
man^  too,  who  did  not  know  him ;  for  a 
foreign  prince  might  sit  in  such  a  carriaf;e, 
and  deference  must  be  paid  to  a  foreign 
prince. 

The  horses  trotted  on  gaily,  as  if  they 
knew  to  what  honor  they  were  carrying 
their  master.  Sonnenkamp  lay  back  in  the 
carriage,  and  played  awhile  with  the  order 
upon  his  breast.  This  tc^en  gave  him  an 
encouragement;  for  why  was  he  apprehen* 
sive  in  taking  the  second  step,  when  he  had 
felt  no  appr^Dsion  in  taking  the  first,  and 
no  danger  had  yet  made  its  appearance  P 

The  carriage  drove  past  a  oulldin^  wiA 
many  windows.  Sonnenkamp  knew  it.  It 
was  the  editing  and  printing  establishment 
of  Profosaor  Crutius.  Knots  of  men  were 
standing  in  front  of  it,  some  of  Uiem  read- 
ing a  copy  of  the  paper ;  they  looked  up 
and  nodded,  as  the  handsome  carriag* 
passed  by.  Sonnenkamp  would  have  liked 
to  stop  to  get  a  paper;  he  had  already 
grasped  the  check-string,  intending  to  giv« 
Bertram  the  signal  to  stop,  but  he  dropped 
it  again. 

Why  is  this  P  Why  is  he  so  anzioos  •• 
ffet  the  newspaper  to-day  P  Ah,  men  am 
better  off  in  the  desolate  wilderness,  wh«re 
not  one  human  being  is  to  be  seen,  wbert 
there  are  no  newspapers  nor  anything  of  the 
kind.  So  Sonnenlounp  thought  to  himself, 
as  he  drove  through  the  lively  capital  to  the 
palace  of  the  Prince. 

A  joltauddenlv  startled  him ;  the  carriaM 
was  stopped.  Around  the  comer,  a  batw- 
ion  of  soldiers  was  approaching  with  loud, 
music  The  carriage  had  to  stop  until  the' 
soldiers  had^  all  passed  by,  and  it  required 
some  effort  to  keep  the  bknrses  in  check,  on 
account  of  the  noise. 

Now  the^  were  all  past;  SonnenkaM 
looked  at  his  watdi.  It  would  be  a  terribM 
thing  if ,  at  the  very  outoet,  he  should  have 
misMd  the  ai^inted   minnte,  and  ham 
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been  obliged  to  exciwe  himself  to  the 
Prince.  Are  you  then  so  far  a  prisoner? 
Are  yon  then  so  bound  to  the  yery  minute  P 

He  was  almost  ready  to  call  out  to  the 
coachman  to  turn  back;  he  would  haye 
nothing  to  do  with  the  whole  affair. 

Again  he  was  angry  with  himself  at  being 
so  powerfully  excited  without  cause.  He 
let  down  the  carriage  window,  took  off  his 
hat,  and  was  delighted  to  feel  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  cool  breeze. 

Bertram  proudly  drew  up  the  carriage 
before  the  grand  portal.  Both  the  senti? 
neb  stood  still ;  they  were  waiting  to  see 
whether  they  should  shoulder  or  present 
arms.  The  carriage  door  was  opened,  the 
■entinels  remained  motionless,  for  only  a 
man  in  black  clothes,  with  a  single  order, 
stepped  out. 

Joseph  accompanied  Sonnenkamp  to  the 
hrse  high-studdcd  porch,  which  was  white 
and  richly  ornamented  with  stucco  work. 
At  the  foot  of  the  step  were  two  hand- 
somely chiselled  marble  wolves;  they 
lookcMU  at  Sonnenkamp  in  almost  a  friendly 
way;  and  really,  everything  looked  as 
splendid  as  could  be  imagined.  Sonnen- 
kamp made  a  sign  to  Joseph  that  he  might 
S've  something,  suitable  to  the  occasion  to 
e  lackeys  in  attendance  here;  he  had 
provided  him  with  an  uncounted  handful 
of  gold  for  the  purpose;  he  coold  trust 
Joseph. 

The  porter  in  grand  liveiy,  with  broad 
hat  ana  gold-tipped  staff,  asked  whom  he 
shomld  announce. 

Sonnenkamp  and  Joseph  looked  at  each 
other  in  embarrassment.  Joseph  was  dis- 
creet enough  to  leave  the  answer  to  his 
master,  ana  Sonnenkamp  did  not  know 
whether  he  ousht  to  say  Baron  von  Lichten- 
bnrg  or  Herr  Sonnenkamp. 

Pooh,  what  did  it  signify  giving  the  old 
name  to  this  lackey  P  This  name  appeared 
to  him  so  repugnant,  thrown  off  for  good 
like  a  worn-out  shoe ;  it  was  so  hard  to  un- 
derstand how  he  had  borne  it  so  long,  with- 
out being  ashamed  of  it  before  the  whole 
world.  Finally  Sonnenkamp  answered 
with  evident  condescension :  — 

"  I  have  been  ordered'  to  wait  upon  His 
Hffhness." 

He  felt  badly  to  be  obliged  to  use  the 
word  ••  ordered"  before  Joseph  — he,  Son- 
nenkamp, had  been  •* ordered"  —  but  he 
wished  to  show  the  footman  at  any  rate 
tint  he  was  acquainted  with  court  phrase* 

'fbe  footman  pressed  a  telegraphic  beU ; 
a  valet  dressed  in  black  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  staircase,  and  said  that  the 
Berr  Baron  had  been  expected  for  two 


minutes,  and  must  make  all  the  haste  pos- 
sible. It  seemed  almost  as  if  an  avensing 
%pgel  from  heaven  were  announcing  here 
below  some  shortcoming  or  transgression. 

With  trembling  knees  Sonnenluimp  stoo*' 
bled  up  the  carpeted  staircase ;  he  had  to 
draw  on  his  gloves  on  the  way  up,  saying 
silently  to  himself  meanwhile :  -^ 

•*  Keep  yourself  easy  now." 

At  the  top  of  the  staircase  a  second 
valet  appeared,  white-haired,  in  short  black 
knee-breeches  and  high  black  gaiters,  and 
said :  — 

**  Do  not  hurry,  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  His 
Highness  has  not  returned  yet  from  the 
drill  ground." 

Sonnenkamp  felt  fike  knocking  the  first 
valet  down  for  having  put  him  into  such  a 
state  of  anxiety.  He  regretted  that  he  had 
commissioned  Joseph  to  give  every  one  of 
the  servants  a  piece  of  gold ;  he  hoped  that 
Joseph,  after  all,  was  a  ro^ne,  and  would 
keep  the  gold  for  himselF,  and  give  the 
cursed  attendants  none  of  it. , 

The  white-haired  valet  conversed  freely 
with  Sonnenkamp,  and  informed  him,  that 
he  had  been  with  Prince  Leonhard  in  Amer- 
ica ;  it  was  a  hateful  oountry,  without  order 
and  without  manners;  he  thanked  Grod, 
when  he  cot  home  again. 

Sonnewimp  did  not  know  how  he  ought 
to  take  this  freedom ;  but  the  best  way  was 
to  put  up  with  it  silently.  He  listened 
with  assenting  nods,  and  thought  to  hii&* 
self.  What  a  way  they  have  of  doing  thinga 
here  in  the  palace !  it  is  just  as  if  Uie  peo- 
ple in  it  dion^t  walk  on  their  ieel ;  every- 
thing is  so  mysterious ;  as  if  something  was 
going  on  every  moment  that  had  nothing  at 
all  in  co'mmon  with  the  life  of  other  men. 

The .  whiterhaired  valet  requested  Son- 
nenkamp to  sit  dorwn  while  he  waited. 

Sonnenkamp  did  sit  down,  and  drew  off 
his  right-hand  glove ;  he  wanted  to  be  able 
to  do  it  without  difficulty  when  the  time 
came  to  unglove  that  hand  for  the  oath ; 
and  then  he  presented  some  gold  pieces  to 
the  white-haired  valet. 

The  experienced  valet  withdrew,  bowing, 
to  the  end  of  the  rOom ;  he  knew  the  dread 
that  was  felt  by  those  who  are  not  acous- 
tcHsed  to  the. court,  and  would  leave  the 
man  to  compose  himself. 

Sonnenkamp  sat  still;  again  those  wild 
pulsations  began  to  hammer  away  in  his 
thumb ;  he  eaUed  for  a  glass  of  water. 

The  white-haired  valet  called  to  another, 
this  one  to  a  third,  and  the  call  for  a  glass 
of  water  went  far  into  the  distance. 

A  very  old  dock  that  was  standing  on 
the  mantle-piece  strack  the  quarter  honr. 
Sonnenkamp  compared  his  watch  with  it» 
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and  found  that  it  was  very  elow ;  he  deter- 
mined in  future  to  set  'his  watch  by  the 
clock  in  the  pakc'e.  ^ 

Sonnenkamp  was  alone :  and  yet  he  little 
thought  that  through  the  clear  edges  of  the 
ground  glass  in  a  door  behind  him,  two 
eyes  were  fastened  upon  him,  and  thit 
those  eyes  were  rolling  sayagely  in  their 
sockets. 

Just  as  the  glass  of  water  made  its  ap- 
pearance, it  was  announced  that  Hon*  Son- 
nenkamp might  enter.  He  could  not  eren 
once  moisten  his  lipf . 

Ho  entered  the  large  hall,  where  it  was 
bright  daylight ;  but  he  staggered  back,  for 
directly  opposite  to  him  hun^  an  engraving, 
a  work  of  Alfred  RethePs.  A  strong-limbed 
man  with  the  murderer^s  knife  stul  in  his 
hand,  bending  and  stooping,  was  making 
his  escape  over  a  heath;  the  bushes  on  the 
road  were  blown  aside  by  the  wind,  and 
above  the  fugitive  hovers  a  supernatural 
shape,  holding  a  sword,  with  the  point 
downward,  directly  over  the  head  of  the 
fleeing  criminal. 

Sonnenkamp  rubbed  his  eyesj 

What  is  the  picture  here  for  ?  Or  is  it 
only  a  creation  of  his  own  fancy? 

He  did  not  have  time  to  decide  this 
matter  for  himself,  for  just  then  the  Prince 
entered  noiselessly  from  behind  the  curtain 
of  the  door,  over  the  thick  heavy  carpet. 
He  was  dressed  in  full  uniform,  with  a  broad 
band  thrown  over  the  right  shoulder  and 
across  his  breast.  He  carried  himself  very 
erect,  and  merely  nodded  slightly.  He 
bade  Sonnenkamp  welcome,  and  excused 
himself  for  having  kept  him  waiting. 

Sonnenkamp  b^wed  low,  without  uttering 
a  word. 

CHAPTEK  m. 
▲  BLOOD-RED  STREAK. 

**  Is  your  son  with  you  P  " 

•*  Yes,  your  Highness." 

'*  Is  he  still  determined  to  enter  the 
army?" 

•*  He  is  anxious  to  do  so." 

"Hike  the  noble-looking  youth,  and  will 
take  care  that  the  ladies  do  not  spoil  him ; 
they  woald  like  to  make  a  plaything  of  him. 
Has  he  already  applied  for  admission  ?  " 

**  Not  yet,  your  Highness.  I  wished  to 
have  the  application  made  in  the  name  that 
your  Highness  is  pleased  to  confer  upon 
me.'* 

•♦Quite  right,"  answered  the  Prince. 
On  his  writing-table  were  two  telegraphic 
knobs,  a  white  and  a  black  one;  he 
pressed  the  white  one ;  the  old  valet  entered, 
and  the  Prince  said,  — 


''  I  desire  that  there  shall  be  no  one  io 
the  ante-chamber." 

The  attendant  withdrew.  Sonnenkamp 
gazed  questioningly  at  the  Prince,  who 
said:  — 

'*  Your  deviation  to  rank  has  been  a 
difficult  matter  for  me.  You  have  many 
enemies,  of  course."      ' 

Sonnenkamp^s  eyes  closed  for  a  moment, 
as  Jf  some  one  were  brandishing  a  dagger 
before  them ;  and  then  he  gazed  at  the  pic- 
ture ;  it  was  no  creation  of  bis  fancy,  it  was 
hanging  there  behind  the  Prince.  Why  did 
the  Prince  have  it  in  his  cabinet? 

**  You  are  a  man  of  noble  ideas,"  began 
the  Prince  anew;  •*  you  have  shaped  your 
life  yourself,  I  respect  you  for  that ;  such 
men  deserve  the  highest  honors.  I  am  glad 
that  I  can  confer  them  on  you,  as  ](ican." 

Sonnenkamp  wanted  to  say  that  he  was 
well  aware  of  the  opinion  of  the  Count  of 
Wolfsgarten,  but  that  hh  did  not  question  the 
absolute  power  of  the  Prince ;  but  it  seemed 
better  to  be  silent.  Why  should  he  embark 
in  a  discussion  which  would  only  len^ben 
out  the  scene  P  And  besides,  the  Cabmets- 
rath  had  strongly  urged  upon  him  the  neces- 
sity of  discretion. 

The  Prince  now  went  over  once  more  all 
the  noble  and  good  things  which  Sonnen- 
kamp had  done.  The  latter  listened  mod- 
estly with  downcast  eyes ;  he  real! v  found 
it  very  trj^ing  to  hear  it  all  now  in  his  pre- 
sent position;  the  Prince  might  defer  it 
until  a  party,  or  a  hunt,  or  some  other  oc- 
casion would  offer  a  favorable  opportunity. 
Sonnenkamp  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
whole  court,  as  well  as  hiihself,  looked  upon 
all  these  stories  about  nobility  as  noUun^ 
more  than  an  excellent  necessary  bumbi:^ ; 
he  was  astonished  to  find  the  Prince  so 
solemn  and  earnest  in  a  t^te-^-t^te.  Or 
was  this  part  of  the  humbug  ? 

But  the  Prince  was  going  through  witb 
what  was  before  him  as  became  a  man 
moved  by  duty,  however  unpleasant  the 
duty  might  be ;  he  evidently  considered  it 
proper  to  declare  his  motives,  in  order  to 
exhort  the  man  to  strive  after  things  still 
more  noble.  He  seemed  to  himself  at  this 
moment  a  kind  of  priest,  who,  concealed 
from  the  whole  world  in  the  inner  sanctnai^r 
of  the  temple,  is  consecrating  a  novice ;  he 
was  much  moved  himself.  The  first  cham- 
berlain had  not  been  wrong;  the  Prince 
had  returned  to  the  palace  some  time  before 
the  hour  appointed,  but  he  had  been  quietly 
preparing  himself  beforehand  for  ihis  solena 
ceremony. 

Since  Herr  von  Endlich's  elevation  to  1km  * 
nobility,  the  Prince  had  been  in  the  h^iit 
of  using  certain  set  phrases ;  no  one  loM^ 
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who  had  originated  them,  but  he  oA»n 
repeated,  like  a  lesson  learned  by  heart,  the 
words  —  **Yes,  yes,  it  is  an  established 
rule,  an  excellent  rule,  that  the  monumental 
should  not  be  treated  lightly.  One  should 
not  carve  in  stone,  or  cast  in  bronze,  a 
momentary  jest  or  whim,  to  look  awkward 
and  out  of  place  as  time  goes  on ;  such 
things  are  only  fit  to  enliven  the  passing 
moment.  The  transient  should  not  be 
transformed  into  an  enduring  monument." 
He  did  not  show  distinctly  what  was  in  his 
mind,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  what  he  meant. 
He  had  not  done  well  in  making  a  pun 
with  the  name  he  had  conferred  .upon  Ilerr 
vou  Endlich,  for  what  is  more  monumental 
than  elevation  to  rank  P  The  present  occa- 
eion,  therefore,  he  wished  to  make  a  thoi> 
oughly  solemn  one. 

ratiently,  and  like  a  child  bending  for- 
ward to  receive  confirmation*  Sonnenkamp 
bowed  his  head.  Several  times  the  Prince 
stretched  out  one  hand,  several  times  the 
other,  several  times  both  together,  while 
he  was  speaking  of  the  blessings  which  men 
strongly  armed  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
higher  duties  spread  around  them.  Son- 
nenkamp expected  every  minute  that  he 
would  lay  both  hands  upon  his  head  and 
bless  him,  and  although  the  Prince  was 
younger  than  himself,  he  would  have  re- 
ceived the  blessing  with  modesty  and 
humility,  for  this  man  had  been  consecrated 
by  the  custom  of  ages  for  the  dispensation 
of  honor. 

^  At  this  moment  Sonnenkamp  tried  to  be 
right  monarchically  inclined ;  ir  it  had  been 
demanded  of  him,  he  would,  with  every 
prescribed  formula,  have  solemnly  foresworn 
republic,  constitution,  and  whatever  was 
firmly  fixed  by  the  power  of  law. 

In  the  midst  of  bis  remarks  the  Prince 
took  up  a  roll,  covered  with  blue  velvet,  that 
was  lying  on  his  table;  he  took  off  the 
covering  and  drew  out  a  parchment  roll 
that  crackled  and  rustled,  and  bore  a  broad 
glistening  seal. 

Sonnenkamp  took  off  his  right-hand  gloTe ; 
now  comes  the  moment  when  he  must  take 
the  oath  and  receive  the  parchment  that  is 
to  make  him  a  new  man.  He  was  ready  to 
be  made  a  new  man ;  he  tried  to  be  deeply 
affected,  and  sought  for  the  onlv  thing  in 
the  world  that  could  really  affect  him  deeply 
and  make  him  tremble.  And  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  Prince's  cabinet  he  saw  be- 
fore him  a  church-yard  covered  with  snow 
in  a  Polish  Tillage,  and  there  was  his 
mother^s  grave ;  he  did  not  hear  what  the 
Prince  was  saying  while  he  held  the  parch- 
ment in  his  hand,  but  his  words  were  un- 
doubtedl/  very  moving. 


But  now,  what  does  that  meanF  the 
Prince  laid  the  parchment  down  again  on 
the  table,  and,  sitting  down,  said :  — 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see,  in  your  eyes,  how 
profoundly  you  feel  this  moment.  Pray  be 
seated.^*  ^nnenkamp  sat  down,  and  the 
Prince  continued :  -^ 

*'Let  ns  discuss  one  more  -subject,  in  a 
quiet  way.  You  have  held  many  slaves, 
have  yon  any  still  P  " 

••  No,  your  Highness." 

*•  Was  it  only  a  longing  for  Gennany 
that  induced  you  to  return  to  the  Old  World, 
or  was  it  also  your  finding  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  vaunted  Kepublic  unbear- 
able?" 

**The  latter,  your  Highness,  although 
the  former  bad  something  to  do  with  it.  I 
see  trouble  brewing  in  the  United  States, 
which  -^  I  say  this  only  to  your  Highness— 
cannot  be  settled  except  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monarchy  in  the  New  World." 

'*  Grood,  you  must  explain  the  matter  to 
me  more  fully  some  other  time.  I  am  glad 
to  learn  —  very  glad.  It  is  our  duty  to 
receive  instruction  from  those  who  under- 
stand a  particular  subject  thoroughly. 
What  do  you  think  of  slavery  in  general  P  " 

**That  is  a  very  extensive  subject,  your 
Hiffhness ;  I  have  put  my  views  upon  it  in 
writing ;  I  shall  have  the  honor " 

**  No,  just  tell  me  concisely  the  kernel, 
the  principle  of  the  thing." 

**Your  Highness,  the  niters  are  an  in- 
ferior race,  that  is  an  estabiisned  physiolog- 
ical fact;  it  is  idle  dreaming  —  though 
honestly  maintained  by  many —  which  leaida 
directly  to  the  ruin  of  the  nigger  himself,  to 
set  him  down  as  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
with  other  men." 

••  And  would  you  —  "  asked  the  Prince 
*'No,  I  will  put  another  question  to  you. 
How  do  you  regard  a  man  who  trafiics  in 
beings  of  this  inferior  race  P  " 

Sonnenkamp  started  up  immediately  from 
his  chair,  but  he  sat  down  again  quickly, 
and  said: — 

•*  Creatures,  your  Highness,  who  cannot 
help  themselves,  and  who  never  will  be  able 
to,  are  protected  as  thev  would  not  other- 
wise be  by  being  consiaered  as  property  ; 
that  so  called  generosity,  without  profit, 
without  material  regard  either  for  property 
or  for  honor,  is  like  a  soul  without  a  body ; 
one  can  conceive  it,  but  it  does  not  exist, 
at  least  in  the  world  we  see  before  us." 

^*  Very  fine  —  very  good.  You  are  a 
thinker.'  I  myself  believe  that  the  negro  is 
better  off  with  a  master.  But  how  is  it 
when  you  see  with  your  own  eyes  the  child 
sold  away  from  the  mother,  ana  in  that  way 
every  tie  of  family  forcibly  torn  asunder?  " 
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*'  Bnt,  your  Highness,  that  happens  very 
seldom,  or  rather  hardly  ever,"  replied  Son- 
nenkamp  with  great  composure,  **  for  it 
would  be  a  material  disadvantage,  and 
would  make  the  slaves  less  inclined  to  work ; 
but  should  it  happen,  anv  sentimental  feel- 
ing about  thQ  matter  would  be  only  narrow- 
ing the  sentimentalism  from  a  wider  sphere 
to  a  special  case.  A  brute  that  has  out- 
grown the  care  of  its  parents  knows  the  par^ 
ents  no  more,  mates  do  not  know  each 
other  afler  the  brooding  time  is  past.  I 
will  not  say—  " 

•*  What  is  itP"  said  the  Prince,  interrupt- 
ing him  suddenly.  ■ 

The  white-haired  valet  entered. 

"  Why  am  I  interrupted  ?  '^ 

**  His  Excellencv  the  Minister  begs  your 
Hijghness  to  open  this  immediately .'* 

The  Prince  opened  the  letter,  and  took  out 
a  printed  sheet;  a  red  line  ran  along  the 
margin  of  it  like  a  streak  of  blood.  The 
Prince .  began  to  read,  he  looked  up  from 
the  page  towards  Sonnenkamp :  he  read  on 
farther,  the  paper  cracked  ana  trembled  in 
his  hand ;  he  laid  it  down  on  the  table  and 
said: — 

••  Confounded  audacity !  " 

Sonnenkamp  was  standing  at  the  table, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  two  tele- 
graphic knobs  had  duuised  into  eyes,  one 
white  and  one  black,  and  from  the  green 
table  a  fabulous  creature  of  strange  form 
was  shaping  itself,-^  a  queer  monster  with  a 
white  and  a  black  eye,  and  that  it  was 
emerging  from  the  deep,  moving  along  slug- 
gishly, and  staggering  from  side  to  side. 
As  if  in  the  frenzy  of  fever  he  sat  there 
collecting  all  his  strength.  The  Prince, 
looking  now  at  the  paper,  now  at  Sonnen- 
kamp, at  last  walked  up  to  him  and  held 
out  the  paper ;  the  rustle  of  it  was  like  the 
stab  of  a  knife  as  he  said : — 

•«  Here,  read  it  —  read  it." 

Printed  in  large  letters  on  it  were  these 
words  marked  with  red  ink : — 

**  A  humble  suggestion  for  a  coat-of- 
arms  and  escutcheon  for  the  ennobled  slave- 
trader  and  slave-killer,  James  Heinrich 
Sonnenkamp,  formerly  Banfield,  from  Lou- 


Sonnenkiunp  read  onl^  these  words,  and 
then  stared  up  at  the  Pnnce,  on  whose  face 
was  a  distorted  smile. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  said  the  Prince, 
*'  give  me  your  hand  and  tell  me,  on  your 
word  of  honor,  that  it  is  a  lie.  Give  me 
your  hand,  and  we  will  then  crush  tfie  impu- 
dent scoundrels.^ 

Sonnenkamp  st^eered  back,  as  if  a  shot 
bad  struck  him.    What  was  all  that  he  had 


enjoyed  in  life  compared  with  the  anguish 
of  this  moment  P 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  doubled  up, 
as  if  he  wished  to  say :.  I  can  break ^ou  like 
a  slender  twig.  But  be  opened  his  hand, 
and  held  it  on  high  with  the  forefinger 
pointing  to  heaven. 

Then  suddenly  there  appeared  in  front 
of  him  a  large  powerful  negro,  rolling  hb 
eyes  and  showing  his  teeth. 

With  a  cry  more  like  that  of  a  wild  beast 
than  of  a  human  being,  Sonnenkamp  fell 
backwards  upon  his  chair. 

The  figure  in  front  of  him  gare  a  yeU, 
and  behind  him  yelled  another — it  was  Ad- 
ams, who  had  rushed  in. 

•*IVince!  master!"  cried  the  negro, 
*'  this  is  the  man  who  took  me,  who  car- 
ried me  off  as  a  slave,  and  pitched  me  into 
the  water.  Let  him  only  show  his  finger, 
it  still  bears  the  mark  of  my  teeth.  Let  me 
have  him,  let  me  have  him !  Til  suck  his 
blood  for  him.  Til  choke  him !  Only  let  me 
have  him  a  minute— let  me  have  him !  tlmi 
kUlme!" 

Adams  caught  hold  of  Sonnenkaaip's 
hand  from  behind,  and  clutched  it  as  if  be 
would  crush  it. 

Sonnenkamp  struggled  with  all  bis  night 
to  throw  off  the  powerful  hold,  wrestlmg 
with  the  negro  clinging  fast  to  him;  and 
his  anguish  was  doubled,  for  he  was  not 
only  wrestling,  but,  as  he  thought,  he  could 
see  in  the  mirror  opposite  two  beings,  cat 
was  himself —  was  it  really  ho  r  —  the 
other  a  devil,  a  demon. 

Is  it  all  only  a  fever-fancy,  or  is  it  reati^f 

The  Princess  finger  constantly  plied 
the  telegraphic  bell  on  his  table ;  servanta 
began  to  pour  in,  in  great  numbers. 

The  Pnnce  cried : — 

**  Take  Adams  out.  See  that  be  ke^ 
quiet ;  and  the  rest  of  you  show  this  vum 
out  of  the  palace." 

AdaoM  was  torn  away  from  Sonnenkamp; 
he  roared  like  a  bull  that  has  reoeived  hw 
fatal  stroke,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth. 

The  Prince  took  the  parchment  with  the 
red  seal  up  from  the  table,  and  tuned 
away  with  it. 

Then  Sonnenkamp  rose  up ;  he  glanced  al 
the  Prince,  his  eyes  almost  starting  firoa 
their  sockets,  and  shrieked  out : — '• 

'*  What  would  you  have  P  and  what^Mn 
are  you  P  Your  ancestors,  or  connecttoMb 
or  whatever  else  they  were,  sold  their  iiriH 
jects  away  into  America,  and  got  a  fiaad 
price  for  a  shot-off  arm,  for  a  lucky  oorpan. 
You  have  trafficked  in  white  men,  and  mhI 
them  across  the  sea.  And  what  ai«  yon 
now  P    Secret  proprietors  of  gambling  liw 
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at  borne.    Fab  I  I  bought  mj  sl&Tes  from  a 

Since,  bought  them  boDOTably»  but  what 
d  you  do  P  You  sold  off  your  subjects, 
and  on  Sundays  those  who  were  lefl  behind 
had  to  say  amen  in  the  church,  when  the 
Lord  of  lords  was  supplicated  for  your  wel- 
fare. Are  you  ashamed  of  this  kinship? 
But  I  tell  you  be  was  a  man,  and  deserved 
better  to  reign  than " 

He  was  not  sure  whether  the  Prince  still 
beard  what  he  was  saying;  the  servants 
seized  him  and  gave  him  to  understand  that 
he  must  be  quiet,  that  such  loud  talking  was 
Aot  permitted  there. 

Sonnenkamp  had  fallen;  he  was  raised 
again,  and  led  down  the  staircase.  He 
k>oked  about  him  oAen,  as  if  he  wanted  to 
tay,  I  shall  never  tread  these  halls  more. 

Below,  the  carriage  was  waiting.  Son- 
nennamp  leai^d  on  Joseph  and  said : — 

'*  Joseph,  sit  beside  me  in  the  carriage.^' 

That  was  all  he  said. 

When  they  had  reached  fh^e  hotel,  and  got 
out,  the  Httie  fellow  was  in  die  midist  of  the 
hackmen;  they  all  had  courage  enough 
Aow»  and  cried  out : — 

*'Long  live  the  Baron!  hurra!  again 
hurra  !^ 

Sonnwikamp  could  not  utter  a  word. 
Was  the  world  mocking  at  him  P 

fie  could  not  tell  how  ho  ^ot  up  the  steps. 
Id  a  jDoment  he  was  sitting  m  a  bum  chair ; 
be  gazed  at  the  mirror,  as  if  in  that  room 
loo  the  reflection  of  the  negro  must  con- 
firont  him  there. 

He  sat  there,  staring,  without  speaking  a 
-word* 

CHAPTXB  IT. 
DI8SB0TKD. 

SoKJxmsnLAMP  leaned  back  in  the  arm-chair 
and  atared  before  him ;  then  he  looked  at 
the  chair  itself  and  caught  hold  of  the  arms 
of  it,  as  if  he  wanted  to  ask.  Does  the 
diair  I  am  sittinjo^  on  still  hold  together  P 
Then,  as  he  laid  his  hand' upon  his  breast,  he 
^csan  io  quiver  like  an  aspen ;  he  felt  the 
wSer,  tore  it  off  with  vehettience,  and 
cried: — 

.  **  So  it  is,  I  must  stru^le  with  two 
worids.  I  must  fight  with  Um  old  one  as  I 
have  with  the  new.  Cheer  up  I  the  new  hunt 
is  beginning.  I  will  not  suffer  myself  to  be 
pot  down.  I  must  either  despise  myself,  or 
4eapiae  yon ;  we  will  see  who  is  strongest, 
who  18  most  worthy." 

It  breathed  new  life  into  him  to  think 
that  the  world  so  despised  him. 

**  Just  so  I  I  can  do  that  too ;  I  despise 
yonaU!" 

**  But  the  children !  the  chihlren  I "  some- 


thing whispered  to  him.  When  he  was  wag- 
ing war  in  A*merica,  the  chUdren  kiHMr 
nothing  of  it.    He  rang  and  asked  :— 

"Where  is  RoUndP^' 

"The  young  master  has  not  got  baek 
yet;  he  was  here  at  twelve  o^clock,  and 
asked  for  yon,  but  he  rode  away  again  with 
some  comrades.^' 

"He  should  have  waited,"  exclaimed 
Sonnenkamp.  "Well  —  it  is  better  so," 
he  said,  calming  himself. 

Again  be  was  sitting  alone;  his  mind 
turned  inward  on  itself,  and  now  Uie  matter 
was  clear  to  him.  So  it  was  that  the  men 
outside  the  printing-office  had  been  reading ; 
it  was  through  mockery  that  the  poor  devQs 
in  front  of  the  hotel  mid  raised  a  cheer  f<Mr 
him. 

He  stood  up  and  looked  through  the 
window.  The  hack-drivers  were  standing 
together  in  a  group,  and  the  dwarf  was 
reading  to  them  from  the  new8pa\>er ;  they 
may  have  felt  that  Sonnenkamp  was  looking 
at  them,  for  all  at  once  theji  turned  their 
gaze  upwards,  and  Sonnenkamp  as  if  struck 
by  a  hundred  bullets  staggered  back  into 
the  middle  of  the  room ;  Uien  he  sat  down 
and  held  his  open  hands  together  between 
his  knees.  He  had  gazed  into  an  abyss ;  it 
bad  dizzied  him,  but  he  was  composing 
himself  with  courage  and  decision.  He 
knew  how  at  this  moment  they  were  talking 
about  him  all  over  the  cilnr,  in  carpeted 
hall  tfnd  plastered  stable  — *  they  are  sa^in^ : 
I  wouldn^t  take  all  his  millions  to  be  m  his 
shoes.  Very  assiduouslpr  did  Sonnenkamp 
picture  eveiything  to  himself — and  whiU 
will  be  in  the  paper  in  the  morning  P 

Sonnenkamp  sat  silent  a  long  time,  buried 
in  himself;  at  length  a  letter  was  brought  to 
him,  bearing  a  btrge  seal.  Sonneiucamp 
started ;  coiud  the  rrince  have  regretted 
what  had  happened,  and  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  join  wilh  him,  and,  truly  great,  thus 
defv  the  world  P  Lon^  he  stared  at  tba 
seal ;  but  it  was  onl^  that  of  the  newspaper 
office,  and  the  weighty  letter  contained 
several  pieces  of  gold.  Crutios,  with  many 
thanks,  returned  what  he  had  received  at 
the  time  he  had  gone  up  to  the  villa,  and 
explained  that  he  would  have  sent  it  back 
much  sooner  if  he  had  not  desired  to  pay  it 
with  interest. 

**  Pshaw !  how  contemptible,"  cried  8at^ 
nenkamp.  For  sometime  he  weighed  in  hit 
hand  the  sold  that  had  been  scornfully  re*> 
turned  to  him.  So  it  is  then !  Every  ona 
dares  to  scorn  you,  and  you  must  be  qmel 
when  every  one  pities  you. 

He  had  a  revolver  with  him,  he  sprang 
up;  he  took  it  up,  waved  it  in  the  air, 
tamed  it  over,    let,  that  was  the  coarse 
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to  take !  To  the  priuting-office  and  shoot 
down  .this  Professor  Grutiuslike  a  mad  dog ! 
But  in  this  country  that  cannot  go  unpuniso- 
ed.  And  should  he,  then,  shoot  himself, 
be  thrown  into  prison,  and  have  his  head  cut 
off? 

'*  No,  no !  we  must  work  the  thing  dif- 
ferently,^^ he  said  to  himself.  He  laid  the 
revolver  back  acain  in  the  case,  and  rang. 
Joseph  came,  he  was  trembling.  Who 
knows  what  the  man-eater  is  going  to  do 
with  him  now  P 

**  Ah,  master ! "  said  Joseph,  ••  I  remain 
with  you.  The  coachman  Bertram  has  taken 
service  here  in  the  house.  I  do  not  want 
double  and  treble  wages,  which  people  say 
you  will  have  to  give  now." 

**  Good !  Who  was  your  father,  is  he  still 
aHve?" 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  mv  father  is  in  the  School 
of  Anatomy,  and  when  the  corpses  of  the 
suicides  6ame  to  the  dissecting-house,  my 
father  often  used  to  say :  Yes,  yes,  when 
one  has  don^that  most  frightful  thin^  in  the 
world,  he  must  be  dissected  into  the  bar- 
ffain.  Excuse  me,  Sir,  I  too  am  quite  con- 
tused. But  the  Frofessorin  told  me  once, 
that  every  one  has  done  something  in  his 
life  out  of  the  way,  and  so  we  should' stand 
by  and  be  true  to  one  another." 

A  peculiar  smile  flitted  over  Sonnen- 
kamp^s  countenance;  the  poor  rogue  was 
playmg  the  kind-hearted,  and  b^towing 
forgiveness  upon  him.  ^ 

**  So  ?  the  Frofessorin  ?  "  said  he.  In  a 
moment  his  thoughts  were  in  the  villa,  in 
the  park,  in  the  hot-bouses,  in  the  green- 
house. He  wanted  to  ask  Joseph  whether 
the  Frofessorin  had  said  anything  more 
definite,  and  whether  she  knew  all  about 
him.  But  he  kept  back  the  words,  and 
simply  said  that  he  wanted  to  send  some 
messengers. 

'*  And  do  you  see  to  it  too,  let  Roland 
be  hunted  up  and  brought  here  at  once. 
Let  Herr  von  Franken  be  sent  for,  too,"  he 
cried  out  after  Joseph. 

Roland  was  hard  to  find,  but  Franken  was 
not  to  be  found  at  all,  for  he  was  in  a  place 
where  no  one  would  ever  have  thought  of 
looking  for  the  life-enjoying  Baron. 

The  head  waiter  entered  and  said  that 
dinner  was  ready,  and  asked  when  it  should 
be  served  up.  Sonnenkamp  looked  hard  at 
the  questioner.  The  creature  surely  knew 
that  he  would  eat  nothing,  and-  had  only 
come  to  spy  upon  him ;  perhaps  there  were 
many  people  down  below  who  would  like  to 
hear  how  Herr  Sonnenkamp  bore  himselC 
just  now.  Sonnenkamp  rose  proudly,  look- 
ed at  the  head  waiter  with  a  repelling  glance, 
and  told  him  that  he  need  not  ask,  he  would 


let  him  know  when  he  wanted  what  he  had 
ordered ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  charged 
him  to  see  to  it,  that  no  one  should  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  his  room  without  having 
been  announced. 

One  thing  afler  another  passed  in  con- 
fusion through  his  brain ;  Joseph  had  told 
him  about  the  suicides  who  are  dissected  in 
the  dissectin£:-room.  Sonnenkamp  contem- 
plated himself  from  head  to  foot,  and  then 
opened  his  mouth  as  if  he  must  utter  the 
thought  that  was  now  running  through  his 
soul.  He  is  being  dissected,  not  bodily, 
but  spiritually,  by  every  stinging,  scandal- 
loving  tongue. 

CHAPTER   T.  * 

THE  CONFESSION  OP  A  WORLDLINO. 

At  the  very  time  that  Sonnenkamp  was 
entering  the  palace,  Franken  was  going 
into  the  deanery ;  he  was  detained  a  few 
minutes  by  the  passing  soldiery,  he  had  to 
salute  many  a  comrade  covered  with  dust, 
on  foot  and  on  horseback.  He  was  going 
to  that  quarter  of  the  city  wherein  resound- 
ed no  clang  of  military  music ;  here  all  was 
still,  as  if  everything  were  holding  its  breath, 
except  that  in  the  church  the  organ  notea 
were  still  swelling.  He  went  in,  he  saw  the 
Dean,  a  large  powerful  man,  just  returning 
into  the  sacristy.  Franken  sat  awhile  in  a 
pew,  until  he  felt  sure  that  the  Dean  had 
reached  his  house ;  then  he  lefY  the  church. 
The  servant  was  standing  in  the  open  door ; 
he  said  that  the  reverend  gentleman  request- 
ed Franken  to  walk  in  and  wait  a  few  mo- 
ments. He  was  shown  up  the  staircase ;  it 
was  a  fine  large  staircase  of  the  old  chapter 
house.  At  the  top,  a  young  priest  who  wis 
just  coming  out  was  shutting  the  door  -^erj 
quietly,  even  reverently ;  the  young  priest 
came  down  the  lefl  staircase  while  Frankmi 
went  up  the  right. 

Franken  had  to  wait  awhile  in  the  large 
room  where  an  open  book  lay  on  the  table. 
He  looked  into  it ;  k  was  a  scheme  of  ecclesi- 
astical preferments ;  he  smiled.  Good,  the 
f>riests,  lik*)  the  military,  have  a  printed 
ist,  too.  Ihis  simile  gave  him  new  cour- 
age. 

The  Dean  entered ;  he  had  a  book  in  his 
hand,  between  the  leaves  of  which  be  had 
inserted  bis  forefinger.  He  saluted  Fran- 
ken, making  a  gesture  with  the  book,  and 
begged  him  to  sit  down ;  he  offered  him  a 
seat  on  the  sofa,  and  seated  himself  opposite 
him  in  a  chair  on  casters. 

**  What  do  you  bring,  Herr  Baron  P  " 

With  a  peculiar  smile,  Franken  answered 
that  he  brought  nothing,  but  on  the  oth^r 
hand  came  to  get  something.    The  priest 
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nodded,  looked  iiito  the  book  once  more  at 
the  place  where  he  had  bis  finger  inserted, 
and  laying'it  aside  said :  — 

•*  1  am  ready." 

Prankcn  began  to  explain,  that  he  had 
chosen  the  Dean  in  preference  to  any  one 
else,  to  be  his  confessor  in  an  affair  which 
only  a  man  of  noble  birth  could  properly 
appreciate  and  give  advice  about.  The 
Dean  rasped  his  chin  with  his  left  hand, 
and  said  with  great  decision,  that  aflcr  or- 
dination and  the  new  birth  there  was  no 
longer  any  nobility;  he  had  no  different 
power  from  that  of  the  son  of  the  poorest 
day-laborer. 

rranken  felt  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
at  the  outset,  and  went  on  to  say  in  a  very 
hnmbre  way,  that  above  all  things  he  re- 
carded  the  priestly  dignity  as  the  highest, 
but  that  still  it  was  well  known  that  the 
very  worthy  Dean  knew  something  about 
the  circumstances  of  life  which  he  wished  to 
lay  before  him.  Then  ho  gave  a  concise 
liccount  of  his  past  life ;  it  was  that  of  a  son 
of  a  noble  family  until  his  acquaintance 
with  Sonnenkamp.  At  this  point  he  went 
somewhat  into  detail,  and  confessed  that 
his  thinking  of  Manna  as  his  wife,.  Manna 
the  daughter  of  the  millionaire,  was  at  first 
nothing  more  than  a  jest,  a  pastime.  He 
related  how  Manna  had  unexpectedly  en- 
tered the  convent ;  and  with  great  earnest- 
ness he  declared  that  it  wab  Manna  that 
had  wakened  in  him  the  knowledge  of  the 
higher  life.  He  dwelt  particulax^  on  his 
momentary  determination  to  become  a 
priest ;  but  he  was  now  of  another  way  of 
thinking;  he  was  still  too  worldly  in  his 
views,  but  he  hoped,  however,  in  union 
with  Manna,  to  lead  a  life  devoted  to  the 
highest  of  all  interests. 

With  quiet  attention,  frequently  closing 
his  eyes,  and  again  opening  them  quickly, 
the  Dean  listened  to  the  story. 

At  last  Pranken  paused,  and  the  reverend 
fether  said :  — 

*  '*  That,  I  suppose,  is  the  -introduction. 
I  must  now  tell  you  on  my  part  that  I  know 
this  Ucrr  Sonnenkamp  and  nis  daughter.  I 
was  staying  not  long  ago  with  a  brother 
priest  in  the  town  which  is  part  of  the  same 
parish  with  Villa  Eden  —  is  not  the  place 
so  called  ?  I  have  seen  the  maiden ;  it  was 
then  reported  that  she  was  going  to  become 
a  nun.  I  have  also  seen  the  park  and  the 
house;  every-thing  is  very  stately,  very 
beautiful.  And  now  1  beg  of  you,  proceed 
and  tell  me,  without  any  further  digression, 
what  you  wish  from  me." 

Pranken  went  on  to  say  rapidly,  that  in 
conjunction  with  the  Cabinetsratb  he  had 
brought  matters  to  such  a  point  that  Son- 


nenkamp was  at  this  very  hour  receiving  a 
patent  of  nobility. 

Again  he  paused,  but  the  Reverend  father 
asked  no  more  questions,  but  simply  looked 
at  him  inquiringly. 

Fastening  his  gaze  upon  the  table-cover, 
Pranken  now  went  on  to  tell  what  he  knew 
of  Sonnenkamp^s  past  life ;  he  had,  up  to 
this  moment,  believed  that  he  might  regard 
it  with  indifference,  but  at  thfe  present  time 
—  just  since  yesterday  —  when  Sonnen- 
kamp and  his  family  were  to  be  made  of 
equal  rank  with  himself,  it  let  him  rest  no 
longer. 

'*  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the  Dean. 
**  Do  you  find  yourself  overburdened  in 
your  conscience,  because  you,  although 
you  knew  what  the  man  is,  still  endeavored 
successfully  to  procure  for  him  an  honora- 
ble and  distinguished  preferment?  in  a 
word,  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  noble?" 

••  Yes  and  no,"  replied  Pranken,  **  1  am 
not  clear  on  that  point.  I  could  say  that  I 
am  innocent,  for  1  have  never  been  asked 
my  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  still " 

•*  Go  on,  I  think  you  are  on  the  right 
path;  *and  still'  —  you  were  going  to 
say." 

Pranken  resumed  his  speech  like  a  pupil 
in  examination,  and  collecting  his  thoughts 
said:  — 

'•  Thank  Heaven  that  there  are  living  be- 
ings sent  into  the  world,  to  whom  we  can 
and  must  tell  what  we  do  not  acknowledge 
to  ourselves.  I  must  still,  however,  con- 
fess that  my  open  and  undisguised  relation 
to  Herr  Sonnenkamp  is  perhaps  something 
more  than  an  expression  of  an  opinion." 

•*  Right,  quite  right !  You  have  come  to 
me  then,  to  learn,  at  the  very  last  hour, 
whatj'ou  ought  to  do  ?  " 

•*  To  tell  the  honest  truth,  no.  I  simply 
wished  to  have  you  give  me  something,  an 
injunction  of  some  sort  to  ease  this  con- 
stant torment  and  fear  of  discovery." 

•*  Wonderful  world ! "  rejoined  the  Priest. 
**  Wonderful  world !  You  would  like  to 
live  in  sinful  enjoyment,  and  still,  at  the 
same  time  receive  an  '  absolving  benedic- 
tion.'" 

Pranken's  thoughts  wandered  involunta* 
rily  to  Nelly's  house-  near  by,  but  with  a 
powerful  effort  he  called  back  his  thought*. 

Both  men  said  nothing  for  a  short  time ; 
then  the  Dean  asked :  — 

**  Does  this  Herr  Sonnenkamp  know  that 
you  are  acquainted  with  his  past  life?" 

••  O  no,  and  he  must  never  know  it." 
•   Again  there  was  a  long  pause. 

From  the  cathedral  near  by  came  the 
stroke  of  noon ;  the  bells  rang  out  the  An* 
gelus,  the    Priest    rose    and    said  a^low 
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prayer  J  Franken  did  the  same.  They 
seated  themselves  again,  but  neither  spoke. 
Pranken  was  becoming  indignant ;  he  was 
angry  with  himself  for  having  come  here ; 
however,  there  was  no  help  for  it  now ;  with 
repressed  anger  he  said  at  last :  — 

••  Very  Reverend  sir,  I  have  confessed 
everything  to  you  now ;  I  beg  of  you  to  ad- 
vise me." 

"Should  I  advise  you  to  forsake  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  and  your  bride  P  " 

Pranken  shrank  back. 

The  Dean  proceeded,  rising,  and  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  parlor :  —  **  That  is 
the  way  with  you.  You  will  have  advice, 
you  children  of  worldly  pleasure,  but  only 
such  advice  as  enjoins  no  privation  upon 
yon;  yon  will  have  such  counsel  only  as 
enables  you  to  accomplish  your  purpose, 
whatever  it  may  be,  with  a  pacified  con- 
science. You  want  mustard  for  the  diges- 
tion of  heavy  dinners,  do  you  not  ?  ^  said 
he,  turning  round  suddenly. 

His  eyes  sparkled. 

**  Reverend  sir,^*  said  Pranken,  in  a 
tremor,  "  bid  me  forsake  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp and  Manna,  and  I  promise  you  that 
I  will  do  it  forthwith.  Only  think  what 
will  become  of  the  maiden,  and  shall  not 
what  has  been  so  earned  be  used  for 
higher " 

'*  Stop !  ^  said  the  Dean,  interrupting 
him,  and  extending  his  hand  with  a  gesture 
of  rebuke,  knitting  his  brows  and  pressing 
his  lips  ti^ht  together.  **You  think  that 
you  can  bribe  us  with  these  millions  P  You 
are  another  of  those,  who,  with  outward 
veneration,  still  believe  within  themselves 
the  clergy  want  nothing  but  money,  nothing 
but  power.  No,  we  want  none  of  your 
monev,  so  won  by  marriage  or  inherit- 
ance!" 

The  Priest  was  standing  at  the  window, 
looking  up  at  the  sky,  in  which  dark  clouds 
were  gathering;  he  seemed  to  have  quite 
forgotten  that  Pranken  was  there,  and  the 
latter  finally  said  to  him, — 

*'  Reverend  sir,  do  you  wish  me  to  with- 
draw P" 

The  Priest  turned  round  quickly  and  said, 
motioning  with  his  lefl  hand,— 

**  Sit  down  — sit  down." 

Pranken  obeyed. 

'*  Now  I  will  tell  you  something.  What 
you  have  done  to  the  nobility,  for  you  have 
done  it,  and  not  simply  allowed  it  to  hap- 
pen, is  your  concern  and  that  of  the  nobil- 
ity ;  for  us,  your  grades  of  honor  are  mat- 
ters of  no  moment.  Whether  a  man  is  a 
commoner  or  a  noble,  it  is  all  the  same  to 
as.    But  I  tell  you  this  ^*— the  Priest  hes- 


itated, and  resting  his  elbow  in  the  hollow 
of  his  right  hand  took  hold  of  his  chin  with 
his  leil;  he  seemed  to  be'  arranging  his 
words  with  quiet  deliberation  —  '*!  tell 
you  this :  you  must  be  true  now,  you  must 
not  forsake  this  man  and  his  daughter. 
You  must  share  everything  with  them,  what* 
ever  the  worldly  honors  may  bring;  yoa 
muse  consider  yourself  as  linked  to  them, 
and  thank  God  in  humbleness  of  heart  that 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  devoting  your* 
self,  and  leading  your  new  family  to  the 
pure  and  noble  sacnfice  of  self." 

Pranken  started  up,  kissed  the  Priest^s 
hand,  and  exclaimed,^ 

**  I  will,  I  promise  you.  Keep  your  eye 
on  me  ;  you  shall  see  that  I  will  go  through 
with  whatever  you  enjoin  upon  me." 

'*  Go  then,  and  tiod  be  with  yoq;  yon 
have  a  heavier  burden  to  oarry  than  yoa 
now  think  for.     Go,  and  God  be  with  you.^ 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  Baron^s  head ; 
Pranken  turned  away,  and  full  of  humility 
descended  the  staircase ;  at  the  bottom  he 
save  the  soldier  a  brotherly  shake  of  the 

Afler  Pranken  had  gone,  the  soldier  kept 
looking  at  his  hand,  and  then  searching  oa 
the  floor ;  he  could  not  imagine  that  the 
free  and  easy  Pranken  had  not  given  him  a 
gold  piece.  No,  that  would  have  made  a 
ringing;  he  must  surely  have  given  him 
paper  money ;  but  he  could  not  find  it  on 
the  clean  stone-floor. 

As  if  ^  had  anticipated  the  soldier^a 
thoughts,  rranken  returned,  and  departed 
aiVer  putting  a  gold  piece  into  his  hand. 

He  came  by  Nelly's  house,  where  yes- 
terday —  it  seemed  to  him  a  dream  —  no,  it 
cannot  be !  -» he  had  waited  an  hour.  He 
glanced  up,  and  thought  he  saw  some  one 
leaning  at  the  open  window,  whose  eyes 
followed  him;  he  fixed  his  look  upon  the 
ground,  and  passed  on. 

He  came  to  the  parade-ground,  listened 
to  the  music,  saw  the  officers  standing  in  A 
group,  and  —  who  can  calculate  the  sinuoae 
course  of  thought  P  —  he  thought  thai  the 
watchword  was  now  being  given  out  to  the 
officers;  and  he  had  a  watchword  too, 
which  no  one  else  was  to  know,  given  to 
him  by  the  man  behind  the  cathedral,  who 
had  dashed  him  down  as  if  he  would  break 
every  one  of  his  bones.  A  smile  went  over 
Pranken's  features. 

**Tbou  hast  played  well,  but  thou  hmst 
only  played,"  he  said,  recalling  to  mind  the 
Dean.  "You  shall  see  that  I  can  play 
well  too;  I  know  my  part,  and  I  will  yit 
show  you  a  little  of  my  skill  in  playing." 

Pride  again  rose  within  him,  and  he  coald 
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not  oomprefaend  that  ho.  Otto  yon  Fraoken, 
had  been  such  a  mortified  piece  of  humility. 
Bat  it  is  very  well  to  have  been  so  once. 

He  came  to  the  Hotel  Victoria  in  a  half- 
humble,  half-conceited  mood,  and  he  now 
felt  a  real  training^day  hunger.  Such  men- 
tal emotions  have  this  advantage,  that  they 
make  one  hungrjr. 

Pranken  anticipated  with  a  feeling  of  sat- 
idaction  his  dinner  with  the  Baron,  his 
father-in-law. 

As  he  stood  at  Sonnenkamp^s  door  and 
was  about  to  ring,  he  heard  some  one  in- 
side saying  in  a  loud  tone : — 
•    •*  But  Where's  Herr  von  Pranken  P^ 

"  Here !  ^  cried  he,  as  he  went  in. 

CHAPTER  vi. 
HONOR  LIES  BLEEDING. 

SoNNENKAMp^s  decoration  was  lying  at 
Pranken^s  feet  as  he  entered,  and  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  stoop  down  and  pick  it 
.  up.  Joseph  leA;  the  room.  Pranken  bal- 
ADced  the  decoration  as  if  it  were  a  heavy 
wei^t.  Sonnenkamp  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  Pranken  to  speak  first,  and  when  the 
latter  said,  **  I  congratulate  you,  ^  broke 
m  :-^ 

**  No,  no  -^o  not.  I  thank  yon  for  com- 
ing to  me  again.  I  thank  you  sincerely  -^ 
▼ery  sincerely.    You  meant  well  by  me." 

''What's  this?  Meant  well?  I  don't 
comprehend.'' 
^  Sonnenkamp  stared  at  him ;  the  whole 
dty,  the  coachmen  on  the  streets  knew  it, 
and  can  this  man  be  ignorant  P  Does  he 
want  to  gull  him  P 

••  Have  you  read  the  Journal  ?  "  inquired 
Sonnenkamp. 

'*  The  Journal  I  No ;  what's  in  that  P  " 

Sonnenkamp    reached    him    the    paper. 

"  Here  —  my  diploma  of  nobility,"  he 
said,  turning  round  and  looking  out  of  the 
window  while  Pranken  was  reading.  He 
did  not  want  to  look  at  the  man's  counte- 
nance. 

There  was  a  long-continued  silence  in  the 
room,  and  then  ^nnenkamp  felt  a  hand 
upon  his  shoulder.  He  turned  round  quick- 
ly. What's  the  meaning  of  this  P  will  the 
haughty  youns  nobleman  have  a  personal 
•tru^ele  with  him  ? 

••Herr  Sonnenkamp,"  said  Pranken,  ••  I 
am  a  nobleman—" 

••I  know  —  I  know.  Take  your  hand 
off  of  me,  you'll  soil  it." 

••  And  I  am  your  friend,"  proceeded  Pran- 
ken calmly.  ••  I  cannot  approve  of  what 
you  have  done  to  provoke  such  a  pnblica- 
tten." 


••  Be  brief,  I've  already  heard  sermoniz- 
ing enough  to-dav." 

••  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  I  always  go  counter 
to  the  public  sentiment ;  I  respect  you,  not- 
withstanding, and  I  love  your  daughter.  I 
am  almost  glad  that  I  can  show  you  by  a 
sacrifice  how  my  intention " 

•*  Herr  von  Pranken,  you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  doing,  xour  friends,  your 
family *" 

••I  know  the  who)e.  Pooh !  the  virtuous 
people  mav  let  the  stones  alone  which  they 
would  willingly  throw  at  us.  Whoever 
merely  winks  with  the  eye  shall  receive  my 
challenge." 

•*  I  admire  your  courage,  but  I  cannot 
take  advantage  of  it." 

*•  Not  take  advantage  of  it !  You  have 
no  right  to  decline  it.  1  am  your  son  as  well 
as  Roland ;  I  stand  by  you,  and  now  it  shall 
be  shown  who  has  genuine  nobility  and 
bravery.  I  admire  you  —  but  we'll  drop 
this  now.    Has  Roland  got  back  yet  P  " 

••  No." 

••  Then,  he  has  gone  with  the  Ensign  to 
the  dinner.     I  will  go  for  him." 

Sonnenkamp  looked  at  him  in  amazement 
as  he  drove  on;  he  could  not  comprehend 
it.  He  was  now  alone  again.  He  mentally 
accompanied  the  messengers  he  had  sent 
round  the  city,  and  out  to  the  pleasure- 
grounds.  His  thought  went  out  m  search 
of  Roland,  but  did  not  find  him,  any  more 
than  the  messengers  did.  Roland  had  gone 
with  the  Cabinetsrath's  son,  as  Pranken  had 
conjectured,  to  the  military  club-house, 
where  a  number  of  the  garrison  officers, 
afler  the  laborious  review  of  the  forenoon, 
had  ordered  a  dinner.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  merriment  and  drinking,  and  they 
drank  the  young  American's  health.  Ro- 
land was  one  of  the  liveliest  among  them. 
There  came  in  a  straggling  guest,  and  cried 
out  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  — 

••Have  you  heard?  The  slave-tradcgr 
has  been  caught  with  a  paper  lasso." 

••  What's  to  pay  ?  "  was  called  out. 

The  new-comer  read  out  of  the  paper :  — 

'•  A  proposal,  with  all  due  deference,  for 
a  coat  of  arms  and  a  device  for  the  enno- 
bled slave-trader  and  slave-murderer,  James 
Henry  Sonnenkamp,  alias  Banfield,  of 
Louisiana. 

••It  would  give  us  peculiar  satisfaction  to 
run  a  parallel  between  the  young  nobility 
in  the  two  hemispheres;  to  live  on  the 
labor  of  others  is  their  motto;  *thou  art 
born  to  do  nothing,'  say  the  young  nobilitv 
of  the  Old  as  well  as  of  the  New  Worid. 
The  Americans  have  also  a  superstitions 
belief  that  there  is  some  peculiar  honor  io 
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bein^  ennobled.  Not  because  we  sharp  in 
this  belief,  but  rather  in  order  to  do  some- 
thing towards  removing  it,  wa,  have  written 
to  America  for  information  about  a  certain 
Herr  Sonnenkamp.  We  have  hitherto 
been  silent,  and  we  should  have  been  silent 
longer  and  forever,  out  of  regard  for  the 
children  of  this  outcast,  for  they  do  not 
deserve  to  bear  the  load  of  guilt.  We  are 
no  friends  of  the  nobility :  we  Vegard  this 
institution  as  of  the  past  and  as  dead ;  but 
the  nobles  are  our  German  fellow-citizens, 
also,  and  a  part  of  our  nation.  As  citizens, 
merely,  we  have  no  power  to  thrust  out  a 
man  from  our  community,  and  we  should 
have  felt  obliged  to  let  this  man  alone ;  but 
now,  we  are  ready  to  furnish  the  evidence 
that  the  man  who  calls  himself  Sonnenkamp, 
and  lives  at  Villa  Eden,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  merciless  slave-traders  and  slave- 
murderers.  Then  proceed,  O  German 
nobles,  and  ennoble  htm,  —give  him  a  coat- 
of-arms.  The  heralds  of  our  editorial  office 
recommend  as  a  device " 

"  Stop !  ^^  screamed  out  the  Ensign,  for 
Roland  had  fallen  senseless  from  his  chair. 

He-was  carried  out  of  the  room,  and  re- 
stored to  consciousness.  Fortunately,  a 
carriage  now  drove  up,  from  which  Pranken 
ffot  out.  Roland  was  lifted  into  it,  and 
uiey  drove  to  the  hotel. 

Shaking  with  a  fever  fit,  and  wrapped  up 
in  a  soldier^s  cloak,  Roland  sat  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  carriage.  He  would  occasionally 
open  his  eyes,  and  then  close  them  again. 

Pranken  told  him  that  he  ought  to  despise 
the  world,  but  Roland  was  silent ;  once  only 
he  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  exclaimed,  — 

"OEric!" 

They  reached  the  hotel.  Joseph  was 
waiting  before  the  door.  The  first  word 
that  Inland  spoke  was  a  request  to  be  lefl 
alone.     He  went  up  the  steps  with  Joseph. 

'•  You  are  to  go  to  your  father,^^  said 
Joseph. 

Roland  nodded,  but  when  he  had  gone 
up-stairs  he  hastened  to  his  room  and 
locked  the  door. 

Joseph  went  to  Sonnenkamp  and  told  him 
that  Roland  had  returned. 

**  Ho  is  to  come  to  me,"  he  said. 

•*  He  has  locked  himself  in.^ 

**  Has  he  his  pistols  with  him  ? '' 

•*  No,  I  have  them  with  me." 

Sonnenkamp  went»to  Roland^s  room  and 
knocked;  but  there  was  no  answer.  He 
begged  and  entreated  Roland  to  answer 
him,  but  Roland  made  no  sound. 

•*  If  you  do  not  open  immediately.  I  will 
shoot  myself  before  your  door!"  cried 
Sonnenkamp. 


Pranken,  who  was  with  him«  said :  — 

*'  Roland !  Roland !  will  you  be  guilty  of 
the  death  of  your  father  P  " 

'*  Open  !  open ! "  moaned  Sonnenkamp 
before  the  door. 

The  bolt  was'  drawn  back,  and  Rolainl 
stood  rigid,  looking  at  his  father,  who 
stretched  out  his  arms  toward  him;  hut 
Roland  remained  motionless,  with  lipa 
pressed  together,  and  eyes  glaring  like  one 
msane. 

**My  son!"  cried  Sonnenkamp.  '*My 
only  son !  my  beloved  son !  my  child  1  for> 
give  me  !  forgive  me  I " 

Rolattd  rushed  toward  his  father,  grasped 
his  hand,  and  wept  over  it. 

**  Oh,  my  child,  your  tears  on  my  hand! 
Look,  —  this  wound,  this  scar,  —  look,  the 
tears  of  my  child  heal  it,  the  tears  of  my 
child  alone!" 

Throwing  himself  upon  Roland^s  brea;St, 
he  exclaim^ :  — 

*'  You,  my  son,  you  will  not  despise  your 
father!" 

While  he  spoke,  his  heart  throbbed 
violently,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  Ufe^ 
Roland  saw  his  father  weep.  He  embraced 
him  and  wept  with  him. 

Father  and  son  then  sat  opposite  'each  ' 
other  speechless  and  motionless,  until  at 
last  Roland  said  :~- 

**Father,  there  is  one  way  of  saWatioQ—- 
only  one  way  of  salvation ! "  , 

**  I  am  ready,  speak,  my  son." 

**  I  know  it,  father  ^  I  know  it !  Himt 
sublimest  One  said  to  the  youth,  *  Go  and 
give  awav  all  that  thou  hast,  and  follow  me.* 
And  Parker  has  said  that  this  disgrace  nuut 
be  wiped  out ;  and  Benjamin  Franklin  would 
sav :  *  Thou  art  free,  be  not  a  slave  to  tliy<^ 
self! '  Cast  all  away  from  you,  father,  let 
us  be  poor  —  poor !     Will  you  ?  " 

**  I  thank  you,  my  son,"  replied  Sonneii* 
kamp ;  he  was  easier  when  he  saw  that  Bo* 
land  had  relieved  his  feelings.  '*  Tou  have 
a  stout  heart,  a  bold  spirit,  you  have  noble 
courage ;  Herr  Eric  has  taught  you  well  •— 
grand  —  brave  —  I  thank  him  —  I  thankyou 

'  that  is  fine  —  that  is  right  —  the  bestl  ** 

'•  Then  you  agree  to  it,  father?  " 

**  My  son,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
pledges — not  any;  but  I  promise  yoo^ 
that  you  shall  be  satisfied  with  what  I  shall 
do ;  iust  in  this  moment  I  cannot  determine 
anything." 

**  No,  now  ;.  this  very  moment!  it  is  the 
grandest,  the  only  moment!  It  must  be 
done  now!  After  this  moment  is  death, 
night,  damnation,  distraction,  misery  !  Oh« 
fawer,  you  must  be  strong  I  I  will  work  for 
you,  for  my  mother,  for  Manna,  for  myself  1 
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And  Eric  will  be  with  us  I    I  know  Dot  what 

can  be  done,  but  it  will do  cast  ever/- 

thing  away  from  you ! " 

**My  son,  whatever  I  haye  of  unright- 
eous possessions,  so  called,  those  I  will  put 
away.  I  consider  you,  my  son,  no  longer 
in  your  minority,  you  are  more,  you  are  my 
brother,  you  are  a  man,  you  are  judge  of 
my  actions,  you  are  to  give  your  directions 
-^everything  with  you,  through  you,  out 
of  your  pure,  your  blessed  heart,  out  of 
your  unbroken — yes,  your  friend  Eric, 
our  friend  Eric,  shall  also  determine -^  but 
let  us  not  come  to  the  final  determination 
at  this  moment. ^^ 

And  again  father  and  son  sat  opposite  to 
each  other  in  silence,  until  Roland  began : — 
••  Father,  let  us  go  home  to-day,"  . . 
*' No,  not  to-day.    We  must  both,  first 
of  all,  get  some  strength." 

Pranken  had  withdrawn  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room ;  he  now  sent  Joseph  to  say  that 
it  was  time  for  dinner. '  Roland  was  shocked 
at  the  idea  of  eating  anything  now ;  but 
Sonnenkamp  swore  that  he  would  not  put  a 
morsel  into  his  mouth,  although  he  was  al- 
most famishing,  if  Roland  did  not  sit  with 
them  at  table,  and  eat  at  least  a  few  mouth- 
fuls.     Roland  yielded. 

The  (Jabinetsrath^s .  place  was  empty, 
showing  what  henceforth  would  be  wanting 
to  their  table-enjoyment.  Pranken  beck- 
oned to  Joseph,  who  understood  what  he 
meant  and  quickly  removed  the  plate. 

Sonnenkamp  now  said  that  he  expected 
the  Cabinetsrath  would  probably,  give  up 
the  Villa  he  had  received ;  and  Roland  now 
learned  how  bribery  had  been  employed, 
and  how  corrupt  and  selfish  men  were. 
Sonnenkamp  took  particular  notice  what  an 
impression  this  made  upon  Roland,  and  a 
triumphant  expression  passed  over  his 
countenance.  It^s  well  so!  Roland  is  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  whole  baseness 
of  human  beings,  to  find  out  that  all  people 
are  more  or  less  abject,  and  then  what  his 
father  has  done  will  gradually  seem  to  him 
of  less  account,  and  be  painted  in  fainter 
colors. 

A  choice  table  was  set,  butnthe  three  ate 
ms  if  they  were  at  a  funeral  repast,  with  the 
corpse  lying  in  the  next  room  —  the  mortal 
remains  of  worldly  honior.  Neither  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  feeling  which  each  of  them 
had;  they  ate  and  drank,  for  the  body 
must  have  nourishment,  in  ord^  to  bear  up 
under  this  new  heart-ache. 

Father  and  son  slept  in  the  same  cham- 
ber, but  neither  spoke,  for  neither  of  them 
wanted  to  keep  tne  other  from  sleep,  which 
wotild  alone  wrap  them  in  oblivion. 
«•  Don't  give  up !  "  said  Sonnenkamp  at 


last,  as  he  fell  asleep.  Rolind  slept  also, 
but  after  an  hour  he  awoke  and  tossed 
about  restlessly.  The  darkness  seemed  to 
stand  like  a  black  wall  before  him,  and  he 
sat  up  as  if  in  delirium. 

To  lose  one's  senses,  one's  reason  —  yes, 
to  lose  them  1  they  are  suddenly  gone,  you 
know  not  whep,  you  know  not  where ;  you 
only  know  they  are  not  here,  and  they  are 
no  longer  in  your  power.  But  if  you  could 
only  find  them  I  Your  thoughts  are  no 
longer  under  your  own  control ;  Ihey  come 
and  go,  they  combine  and  disperse  accord- 
ing to  their  own  pleasure ;  and  yet  you  in- 
wardly feel  that  tnis  will  not  last,  it  cannot 
last ;  that  the  time  -must  come  when  you 
will  once  more  have  the  mastery. 

•*  If  it  were  not  night !  if  it  were  only 
not  night  I "  groaned  Roland  to  himself,  as 
he  awakened  in  a  wandering  mood  from  a 
short  hour's  sleep.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  awoke  in  the  night  distressed  and 
sad  at  heart,  with  the  whole  world  dark  and 
impenetrable  before  him. 

••  Oh,  if  it  were  not  night !  if  it  only  were 
not  night !  ^  he  said  to  himself  a&^ain.  He 
thought  of  what  Eric's  mother  had  once 
said :  '*  In  the  night-time  everything  is  more 
terrible ;  day  comes,  and  with  the  daylight 
all  sufferings,  both  of  the  body  as  well  as 
those  of  the  mind,  are  less  formidable ;  the 
eye  then  looks  upon  the  things  of  the  world, 
and  the  sunlight  illumines  and  enlivens 
everything." 

•*  It  will  be  day  again  I "  he  comforted 
himself  at  last,  and  sank  away  into  sleep 
out  of  all  his  brooding  fancies. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  started  with 
Pranken  for  the  Villa. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 
SICK  AT  HEABT. 

The  morning  air  was  fresh  and  cool. 
Bertram  was  not  on  the  box  of  the  carriage, 
but  a  hired  coachman  sat  next  to  Lootz. 
Roland  knew  the  horses,  and  wanted  to  take 
the  stranger's  place,  but  Sonnenkamp  said 
in  a  hoarse  voice : — 

•*No,  my  child,  don't  leave  me.  Sit  with 
me.     Stay  with  me." 

Roland  obeyed,  and  took  a  seat  in  the 
close  carriage,  with  his  father  and  Pranken. 
They  drove  in  silence  through  the  city,  each 
thinking:  When,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances, will  vou  ever  come  here  again  P 
Roland  looked  out  as  they  were  passing  the 
pleasure-grounds,  where  m  the  summer  they 
had  excited  so  much  attention  at  the 
officers'  entertainment.  Withered  leaves 
were  lying  on  the  tables,  and  everything 
was  bare  and  desolate.    Sighing  and  shut- 
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ting  his  eye8,%oUnd  leimed  back  in  the 
corner  of  the  carriage.  The  bloom  of 
jottth  had  faded  out  of  bia  countenance 
over  night,  and  ever}'thing  was  wilted  like 
a  flower  touched  by  the  froat. 

They  drove  alone,  for  a  time,  without 
•peaking.  Roland,  however,  aoon  heard  his 
father  making  himself  merry  over  the  un- 
adulterated rascality  of  mankind,  and  one 
and  another  person  who  were  generally 
spoken  of  with  respect  and  held  in  high 
estimation  were  spoken  of  as  hardly  'fit  to 
associate  with  eal ley-slaves.  A  beginning 
was  made  with  the  Cabinetsrath,  who  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  bribed  in  such  a  way, 
and  vet  could  act  as  if  there  had  never  been 
anything  of  the  kind.  And  so;  in  succession, 
the  good  name  of  everybody  was  torn  into 
shreds. 

Pranken  let  Sonnenkamp  expend  his 
violence  and  rage,  not  saying  a  word  even 
when  Clodwig  was  attacked.  What  was  the 
use !  It  is  the  delight  of  one  suffering  un- 
der mortification,  above  all  one  who  is  suf^ 
fering  through  his  own  fault,  to  bring  down 
others  to  his  own  level.  Roland  was  deeply 
troubled,  and  his  heart  grew  cold  at  the 
thought  of  being  able  to  bold  his  own  posi- 
tion only  by  being  made  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with,  and  keeping  constantly  be- 
ior  his  eyes,  the  darker  side  of  all  human 
beings. 

Tenderly  and  cautiously,  Pranken  b€«an 
to  bring  into  notice  the  idea  that  a  firm 
religious  belief  was  the  only  adequate  sup- 
port, and  he  openly  inveighed  against  those 
who  would  withdraw  this  support,  the  only 
real  one,  and  the  highest,  from  one  who  re- 
lied upon  it.  Roland  knew  that  Erie  was 
intenaed,  but  he  did  not  let  it  be  seen. 
Pranken  went  farther,  and  said  that  Ericas 
father,  whom  mother  and  son  decked  out  as 
a  demi-god,  was  a  man  who  at  the  univer- 
sity had  no  scholars,  and  at  whom  all  the 
learned  men  had  shrugged  their  shoulders. 

Gloomy  thoughts,  like  cloudy  forms, 
thronging  in  succession,  overcast  the  soul 
of  the  youth.  One  thought  prevailed  over 
all  others,  and  allowed  him  no  rest :  —  Yes- 
terday, honor  was  everything;  to-day,  it 
has  no  existence.  What  is  honor  ?  It  is 
the  seasoning  in  each  particle  of  lifers  food, 
and  without  it  existence  is  tasteless.  This 
thought  startled  Roland  as  if  he  had  seen 
some  terrific  vision.  He  saw  the  douds 
actually  before  him,  in  the  shape  of  dense 
Tolumes  of  smoke  from  Sonnenkamp^s 
cigar.  A  voice  cried  out,  in  mock-merri- 
ment, from  the  midst  of  the  doud :  The 
people  in  the  whole  region  round  ought  to 

S>e  him  a  special  vote  of  thanks,  for  now 
ey  were,  in  comparison  with  him,  snow- 


white  an^eb,  and  all  that  they  needed  was  a 
pair  of  wings.  AU  the  liule  men  and  little  wo- 
man could  say :  Lord,  I  thank  thee  that  I 
am  not  like  this  Sonnenkamp  here.  *'I 
am  truly  a  godsend  to  you ;  thank  me,  O 
world!" 

This  humor  pleased  Pranken,  and  he  said, 
laughing,  that  no  one,  a  year  hence,  afVer 
one  had  become  accustomed  to  it,  would 
think  anything  of  the  present  troubles ;  and 
he  would  ur^entlv  entreat  that  not  a  word 
should  be  said  about  selling  the  vilU  and 
moving  away. 

Sonnenkamp  gave  Pranken  a  nudge,  but 
he  had  no  idea  that  this  communication, 
although  it  gave  Roland  anew  the  feeling 
of  homelessness,  affected  him  far  less  thao 
the  jeering  outburst  of  his  father  conoenung 
the  thanks  due  him  from  the  world. 

A  disintegration  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  youth  had  taken  place,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  anticipate  what  changes 
might  be  brought  about  in  these  differant 
elements  through  the  introduction  of  a  new 
a^ncy.  A  feeling  had  been  awakened 
within  him,  that  he  must  bear  an  indelible 
stain  for  his  whole  lifetime. 

The  mists  dissolved,  the  day  was  bright, 
the  sun  shone  warmly,  but  Sonnenkamp  was 
chilly,  and  wrapped  himself  in  his  doiak. 
He  sat  in  the  carriage,  staring  out  upon  the 
road,  but  he  saw  nothing  except  the  shadow 
of  one  of  the  horses,  and  this  shadow  was 
moving  its  legs  to  and  fro.  Is  everything 
only  a  shadow  in  like  manner  ?  Is  what 
moves  vou  and  draws  you  onward  just 
such  a  shadow  as  this  P 

A  vehicle  coming  towards  them  raised  a 
cloud  of  dust,  at  which  Sonnenkamp  stared* 
Whenever  you  look  at  this  dust,  you  feei 
as  if  you  must  be  smothered  by  it;  but  when 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  it,  turn  your  face 
away,  and  it  is  not  so  bad  afler  all.  Per» 
ha[M  #hat  has  now  happened  is  just  such  a 
whirling  doud  of  dust.  Turn  your  face 
awav. 

He  saw  the  shepherds  with  their  sheep 
upon  the  stubble-field,  and  asked  himseur 
Is  that  a  better  life  ?  He  wanted  to  sleep ; 
he  threw  awa^  his  cigar  and  shut  his  eyes. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  carriage  were  all 
the  time  going  down  hill.  But  when  he 
opened  his  eyes,  they  were  on  the  level 
road. 

Again  he  shut  his  eves,  for  ^his  was  the 
only  way  he  could  be  alone. 

And  now  he  realljr  went  to  sleep.  Roland 
gazed  in  silence  out  into  the  bright  sunshine. 
Ah,  the  sight  of  nature  is  helpful  only  to 
the  joyous,  or  to  one  who  is  oeginning  to 
rally  from  sorrow ;  she  brings  no  conaob^ 
tion  to  the  heavy  laden  and  the  deeply 
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saddened  spirit;  her  changdessness,  her 
nnsympathizing  and  steadfast  life,  seem  al- 
most insulting. 

Up  to  this  time,  Roland  had  lived  in  that 
twilight  realm  which  separates  youth  from 
manhood,  and  now  the  period  of  youth  was 
closed.  His  pride  had  been  turned  to 
shame,  but  he  was  mature  enough  to  forget 
himself  soon,  and  to  direct  his  remds  to 
his  father,  who  is  doubly  unhappy ;  Ahappy 
on  his  own  account,  and  on  account  of  hav- 
ing brought  harm  upon  others  — upon  those 
nearest  to  him. 

Sonnenkamp  slept;  but  in  his  dreamy 
state  between  wakefulness  and  sleep,  the 
rattling  carriage-wheels  seemed  to  him  the 
clanking  chains  of  fettered  slaves. 

He  woke  suddenly,  and  stared  as  if  be- 
wildered.  Where  was  he?  What  had 
happened?  He  wrapped  himself  in  his 
doak  again,  and  hid  bis  face. 

Pranken  bent  toyrard  Roland,  whispering 
ta  him :  — 

**  I  know  how  you  are  inwardly  shattered, 
but  there  is  one  cure  for  you,  a  grand  act, 
the  most  sublime  deed.^ 

"What  is  it P" 

*'  Speak  lower,  don^t  wake  up  -jrour  father. 
The  one  thing  for  you  to  do,—- it  is  grand,  — 
the  gi^t  and  noble  thing  for  you  is  to  enter 
the  rapal  army ;  this  is  the  only  thine  to 
be  done.  This  is  the  last,  the  highest 
tower  to  be  defended  now,  and  if  that  falls, 
the  atheists  and  communists  have  won 
the  day.    I  would  do  it  myself,  if—  " 

••Yes,"  interrupted  Roland,  ••that 
would  be  the  thing !  We  give  away  all 
our  property  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  he 
issues  a  bull  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
rfavery.'' 

Sonnenkamp  could  not  keep  asleep  any 
longer. 

♦•That's  right,  my  yoong  fellowj*  he 
eHed.  ••That's  right!  the  Pope  ought  to 
do  it.  But  do  you  believe  that  he  will  do 
BOW  for  money— even  were  it  ten  times  as 
much  —  what  he  has  not  done  of  himself? 
The  idea  is  a  grand  one,  Herr  von  Pranken, 
very  grand  and  very  —  very  shrewd." 

There  was  a  little  raillenr  in  this  com- 
mendation, for  he  thought:  i  ou  want  to  get 
the  whole  inheritance,  and  hand  over  my 
son  to  the  knife. 

••But  my  dear,  noble,  high-aspiring 
yonng  friend,"  was  what  he  said  aloud, 
•'  honestly,  do  you  believe  that  the  Pope 
will  do  what  our  Roland  expects  ?  ^ 

"No." 

They  drove  on  in  silence.  They  saw  the 
Villa  in  the  distance,  and  on  the  tower  the 
baimer  of  the  American  Union  was  flying,  I 


together  with  the  green  and  yellow  flag  of 
the  country. 

When  they  came  to  the  green  cottage, 
Roland  asked  to  get  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  permission  was  given. 

Roland  went'  into  the  garden,  where  a 
bright  voice  called  to  him :  — 

••  Mutual  congratulations !  we  congratu- 
late you',  and  you  should  congratulate  us, 
too ;  we  are  betrothed." 

Lint  and  the  Architect  were  coming, 
holding  each  other's  hand,  through  the 
meadow  from  the  Villa.  Lina  left  her 
lover  and  came  up  to  Roland,  saying :  — 

••  We  didn't  want  to  wait  until  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  castle,  we  have  our  celebration 
by  ourselves.  Oh,  Roland,  how  beautiful 
and  how  happy  everything  is  in  the  woiid ! 
But  why  don't  you  speak?  Why  do  you 
make  up  such  a  melancholy  face  ?  " 

Roland  could  only  wave  her  off,  and 
hurried  into  the  house.  The  betrothed  re- 
mained standinjr  in  the  garden,  sorely 
puzzled,  when  Lma  said :  — 

••  Oh,  Albert,  tiiere's  no  good  in  being 
here.  Nobody  welcomed  us  at  the  Villa, 
Manna  was  not  to  be  Seen,  Herr  Doumay 
isn't  there,  and  Roland  runs  away.  Come, 
we'll  quit, the  whole  premises.  Forgive  me 
for  having  brought  vou  here  before  going 
anywhere  else.  I  tboueht  these  were  the 
people  to  whom  I  should  make  known  my 
happiness  in  the  very  first  place.  Come, 
we'U  go  to  your  castle,  and  spend  the 
whole  day  for  6nce ;  you  shall  be  a  solitary 
knight,  and  I'll  be  a  castle-maiden.  Come, 
I  thought  there  was  to  be  a  betrothal  here 
to-day,  too ;  but  it  doesn't  look  like  it  at 
all,  and  then's  something  frightful  the 
matter."        7 

Lina  and  her  betrothed  went  together  to 
the  castle,  up  through  the  vineyard,  but 
they  were  detained  at  the  Major's,  who  was 
standing  utterly  helpless  by  the  garden- 
hedge. 

Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  as  took 
place  to-day. 

Fraulein  Milch  had  locked  herself  in  her 
room ;  she  must  have  met  with  something 
very  extraordinary. 

The  Major  was  perfectly  delighted  to 
hear  of  the  betrothal,  but  he  only  said :  — 

••  Ah,  there  might  be  one  down  there  in 
the  Villa,  too;  but  I'm  afraid— I'm  afraid 
we'll  hear  some  bad  news  from  there." 

The  Major  insisted  upon  the  betrothed 
couple  taking  a  seat  in  his  arbor,  saying 
that  Fraulein  Milch  would  soon  be  down. 

The  Frdulein  was  sitting  in  her  chamber 
alone,  for  the  first  time  in  a  sore  struggle. 
The  world  had  been  a  matter  of  indifferenoe 
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to  her,  and  only  of  account  so  far  as  some- 
thing could  be  obtained  from  it  a^eeable' 
to  the  Major.  She  found  the  neighborhood 
Tery  friendly,  and  she  was  grateful  to  the 
soil,  for  the  Major  had  a  good  digestion, 
and  elsewhere  ho  suffered  from  dyspepsia. 
She  was  also  grateful  to  the  Rhine,  which 
occasionally  furnished  a  nice  fish',  and  she 
would  nod  to  the  mountains,  as  if  she  would 
say :  That's  right !  just  produce  good  wine ; 
the  Major  likes 'to  drink  it  when  new,  but 
he  mustn't  drink  too  much  of  it.  Thus  was 
the  Fraulein  kindly  disposed  towards  man 
and  beast,  towards  water  and  plants;  it 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  that  nobody 
troubled  himself  about  her.  She  had  stren- 
uously declined  every  intimate  connection, 
and  now,  through  the  Professorin,  she  had 
been  drawn  more  among  people,  and  had 
to-day  been  so  deeply  moitified.  She  had 
known  Bella  for  a  long  time,  although  very 
distantly-,  and  she  had  disliked  her  for  It 
long  time,  although  very  distantly;  but 
what  she  had  experienced  to-day  was  some- 
thins  wholly  novel,  and  it  grieved  her 
soreTv, 

•*0,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  O,  Frau 
Countess,  you  are  highly  virtuous,  virtuous 
-in  the  extreme,  most  respectfully .  virtuous, 
and  beautiful  too,  you  are ;  but  I  was  once 
young  and  beautiful,  and  no  one  has  ever 
ventured  to  give  me  an  uncivil  word;  I 
have  gone  through  the  streets  unattended 
by  a  servant,  I  was  my  own  attendant,  mv 
own  protector,  and  my  own  support.  6 
Frau  Countess,  vou  stand  very  tar  up  on 
the  list  of  rank,  1  don^t  know  but  that  you 
ought  to  be  addressed  as  Your  Highuess  1 
O  Frau  Countess,  take  aare,  there  is 
another  list  of  nobility  whSh  the  Major 
ought  to  give  you  a  glimpse  of;  no,  not  be ; 
it  would  mortiiy  him  to  death ;  but  Herr 
Dournay,  he  must  do  it.  No  —  nobody  — 
onlv  myself." 

And  just  as  she  had  become  composed, 
the  Major  again  knocked,  crying :  — 

**  Frdulein  Milch  !  dear  good  Rosa,"  he 
added  in  a  whisper,  **Rosie,  Rosalie!  ^ 

•*  \yhat  do  you  want  P"  the  Major  heard 
laughingly  asked. 

**Oh  heavens!  it^s  all  right  now  yoa  are 
laughing  again.-  There  are  two  good  peo- 
pleliere,  the  Architect,  and  Lina  the  Jus- 
tice's daughter;  they  are  betrothed,  and 
have  come  to  receive  our  congratulations. 
I>o  come,  join  us  in  the  garden,  and  bring 
right  off  a  bottle  and  four  glasses.'' 

Fraulein  Milch  opened  the  door.  The 
Major  asked :  — 

'*  Mayu^t  I  know  what  has  been  the  mat- 
ter with  youP" 

**You  shall   know,    sure   enough,    but 


don't  ask  me  any  more  now.  So  the 
voung  people  are  betrothed,,  and  at  the 
Louse  P  I  must  dress  myself  up  a  little» 
and  ril  come  down  immediately." 

••So  do.     That's  nioe." 

Fraulein  Milch  was  delivered  from  ali 
her  own  trouble,  when  the  duty  was  eor 
joined  upon  her  of  rejoicing  with  the  joyful ; 
and  the  betrothed  couple  forgot  the  castle, 
and  rAiained  for  hours  sitting  with  the 
M^or  and  Frdulein  Milch  in  the  arbor. 

Then  the  journal  came,  and  the  Major 
begged  to  bo  excused  for  reading  it  before, 
bis  guests ;  he  received  the  paper  after  the 
burgomaster,  the  school-master,  and  the 
barber  had  read  it,  and  so  he  could  keep 
it.  As  he  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
world,  it  made  no  difference  whether  he 
learned  an.hour  or  two  sooner  or  later  whal 
had  happened. 

•*  Oh,  here's  a  great  black  mark,"  ex- 
claimed Lina. 

••That's  the  burgomaster's  mark,"  said 
the  Major.  •'  Friiulein  Milch,  would  yoa 
read  to  meP  There  must  be  something 
very  special." 

The  Frdulein  took  the  paper,  but  ahe 
covered  her  face  with  her  hand  afler  she 
had  looked  into  it. 

••  What's  the  mattwP  You  read,  deer 
Lina." 

Lina  read  the  bitter  paragraph  by  Pro- 
fessor Crutius;  she  wanted  to  stop  alVer 
the  first  few  lines,  but  the  Major  begged : 

••  Read  on ;  do  read  on." 

She  read  on  to  the  end. 

••O  Thou  really  good  Builder  of  all  tbe 
worlds,  what  (}ueer  material  you've  put  into 
the  construction  of  the  world !  Good 
heavens !  there's  something  frightful  about 
a  newspaper ;  now  everybody  knows  about 
this." 

Fraulein  Milch  was  just  on  the  point  of 
saying  that  this  was  no  news  to  her,  but 
she  had  the  self-command,  doubly  diflicalft 
for  a  woman,  to  keep  from  telling  what  ahe 
knew.  It  was  better  to  say  nothing,  as  she 
would  thus  escape  a  long  explanation  to 
the  Major  why  she  had  said  nothing  abooi 
it  a  Ions  time  ago.  Not  till  the  Major 
begged  ner  to  go  to  the  Professorin,  who 
would  be  greatly  troubled  by  this  commoni* 
cation,  did  she  say :  — 

••The  Professorin,  as  well  as  I,  knew  it  a 
long  time  ago." 

In  his  bewilderment,  the  Major  did  ifot 
ask  how  it  happened  that  she  knew;  he 
only  opened  his  eyes  wider.  He  had  said 
to  her  a  great  many  good  and  kind  things, 
but  the  l^t  of  all  was  when  he  observed :  -~ 

••  Yes.  You  might  belong  to  our  Broth* 
erhood,  you  can  keep  a  secret." 
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After  a  wliile  the  Major  continued :  — 

"Look,  children,  down  below  there  is 
the  wonderfully  beauttfol  Villa  with  its 
parks,  its  gardens,  and  with  its  millions  in- 
side the  hoase  —  ha !  and  Roland  and 
Manila.  Fraulein  Milch,  donH  try  to  pre- 
▼ent  me.  I  must  go  down  there,  for  no- 
bodj  knows  what^s  going  on  there,  and  I 
mast  do  something  to  help  them.  DonH 
•ay  anything  against  it,  Fraulein  llilch,  I 
entreat  you." 

**  I  haven^  said  anything  to  hinder  you ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  think  you  ought  to  go." 

Before  she  had  finished  speaking,  a  mes- 
ienger  came  from  the  Villa  for  the  Major 
to  go  there. 

Lina  wanted  to  join  him,  thinking  she 
night  be  of  some  assistance  to  Manna ;  but 
llie  Maior  said  that  tlie  Professorin  and 
Aunt  ClaudiDO  were  enough  already,  and 
I4na  ought  not  to  spoil  now  any  of  her  hap- 
piness. 

Just  as  the  Major  was  about  to  set  off,  a 
voice  cried :  — 

*'  Herr  Major,  just  stop.    Pm  coming." 

With  flushed  face,  and  out  of  breath, 
Knopf  came  up. 

**Do  you  know  it?"  asked  the  Major. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  and  that's  the  reason  Pve 
oome.  Perhaps  I  can  do  something  at  the 
Villa." 

'^Grood!  Pm  going,  so  come  with  me. 
Ko,  you  stay  here,  stay  with  the  Friiulein. 
rUhave  you  sent  for  if  you're  needed." 

And  so  the  Major  walked  down  the 
mountain,  and  the  four  who  remained  fol- 
lowed him  with  affectionate  looks. 

CHAPTER  vni.        « 

THE    TRIUMPH  OP  THB  OPPRESSED. 

BoiAND  entered  the  cottage,  and  found 
the  Professorin,  Eric,  and  Manna  in  grave 
eODTcrsation  together;  they  had  imparted 
ihe  dreadful  secret  to  each  other,  and  what 
weighed  the  most  heavily  upon  them  was 
the  thought  how  Roland  would  bear  it  when 
he  should  learn  of  it.  He  now  came  in  and 
•aid:  — 

*•  Manna,  we  are  disgraced  children ! " 

The  three  hastened  to  him,  and  affection- 
ately embraced  and  kissed  him. 

••  Be  strong,  brother !  "  said' Eric,  throw- 
ing his  arms  around  him.  *'  I  can  blow  you 
strong,  my  brother." 

EUawatha's  saying  echoed  in  Roland's 
soul,  and  he  looked  around  on  all  sides,  as 
if  bewifdered.  He  sat  down  speechless  on 
a  chair,  and  the  three  dear  to  him  sat  in  si- 
lence near  him. 

Sonnenkamp,  meanwhile,  had  got  out  at 
tbe  entrance  of  the  park,  and  walked  to- 


wards the- villa;  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the 
ground  would  give  way  under  his  feet,  and 
the  house  and  trees  vanish.  Are  you  sick  P 
he  asked  himself.  Yon  are  not  to  be  sick ! 
He  whistled  softly  to  himself;  his  gigantic 
strength  still  held  out. 

Here  everything  is  as  it  was,  and  you 
yourself  are  here,  too,  he  said,  exerting  a 
powerful  control  over  himself,  as  he  stood 
upon  his  property  and  grounds.  He  seemed 
to  be  wrestling  with  a  hostile  world  en- 
listed a^inst  mm,  and  he  repelled  the  en- 
compassing foes  with  heroic  strength ;  they 
should  not  cut  off  the  sources  of  his  con- 
fidence and  power.  He  felt  himself  well 
armed  and  equipped.  Pranken  is  right; 
one  must  not  let  himself  be  cowed,  one  must 
bid  defiance  to  the  world,  and  then-  it  will 
bow  itself  in  humility,  and  in  a  year  —  no, 
much  sooner,  all  will  come  and  natter  him. 

He  remained  standing  on  the  steps,  hold- 
ing on  by  the  railing,  for  all  his  strength 
seemed  exhausted;  but  drawing  a  deep 
breath,  and  plucking  up  his  courage,  as  it 
were,  he  soon  recovered  his  self-possession. 
He  looked  about  without  constraint,  he  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  feisning,  that  he 
was  determined  no  one  should  see  in  him 
any  trace  of  disturbance. 

He  went  up  the  steps  with  a  firm  and 
steady  stride.  He  took  Pranken's  arm,  and 
told  him  in  a  candid  tone  how  highly  he 
esteemed  him  and  admired  his  strength,  of 
which  he  already  felt  the  effect  in  himself. 

He  went  with  Pranken  to  his  room,  nod- 
ding to  everything  which  still  held  its  place 
here,  and  should  hold  it  firmly  for  the  time 
to  come.  He  requested  his  son  —  so  he 
called  Prankei^  —  his  son,  of  whom  he  was 
proud,  to  im^rt  what  had  happened  to 
Frau  Ceres,  the  very  first  thinff ,  in  his  quiet 
and  self-possessed,  his  easy,  his  all-subdu* 
ing  manner  that  he  so  much  admired. 

••  Make  no  reply  if  she  storms.  This 
stormy  outburst  is  no  longer  formidable." 

In  this  declaration  there  was  a  sort  of 
tranquillizing  influence  which  Sonnenkamp 
himself  felt.  It  is  better  that  the  whole 
world  should  stand  up  in  arms  against  him, 
than  to  be  forever  and  forever  under  the 
dominion  of  this  crafly,  threatening,  and 
annoying  woman.    Now  her  weapon  was 

fone,  and  the  dagger  which  she  had  always 
ept  hidden  was  now  unsheathed  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  world,  and  was  in  every  hand. 

Pranken  went  to  Frau  Ceres ;  he  had  to 
wait  a  long  time  in  the  ante-room,  but  at 
last  Fraulein  Perini  came  out. 

Pranken  briefly  told  her  that  the  secret 
she  had  confided  to  him,  and  which  he  had 
kept  so  faithfully,  was  now  made  public. 

"So  soon?"   said  Fraulein  Perini;  and 
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when  Pranken  inquired  how  Frao  Ceres 
would  be  likely  to  receive  the  jumihiUtion 
of  her  hopes  of  being  ennobled,  and  the 
whole  detestable  uproar  in  the  world,  she 
replied,  smiling,  that  she  conld  not  tell,  for 
Frau  Ceres  was  now  suffering  under  a  ter* 
ribie  trial  of  a  wholly  diffiarent  kind. 

She  could  hardly  go  on,  she  was  so 
choked  with  laughter,  but  finally  it  came 
out. 

Yesterday  morning,  Frau  Ceres  in  some 
inoomprehensible  way  had  broken  off  her 
most  beautiful  nail,  a  real  prodigy  of  most 
carefuV  cherishing,  and  she  was  utterly  in- 
consolable. 

Pranken  could  not  help  joining  in  the 
laugh.  He  accompanied  f'rSnlein  Perini 
into  the  room. 

Frau  Ceres  gare  him  her  left  hand  to 
kiss,  holding  the  right  carefully  concealed. 
She  asked  whether  Pranken  had  brought 
with  him  the  armorial  device,  and  pointed 
to  an  embroidery  frame  on  which  she  want- 
ed at  once  to  work  the  coat-of-arms,  and 
abo  to  an  altar-cloth,  whose  border  was 
already  completed. 

Pranken  now  broke  the  news  to  her  in  a 
Tery  careful  manner. 

'*  And  he  always  said  I  was  stupid !  I 
am  cleverer  than  be,^  Frau  Ceres  burst  out ; 
'*!  always  told  him  that  Europe  was  no 
place  for  us,  and  that  we  ought  to  have 
remained  where  we  were.  Hasn^t  he  caught 
it  now?  He's  ashamed  to  come  himself, 
and  so  he  has  sent  you.  He's  ashamed, 
because  I,  the  simpleton,  who  had  never 
learned  anything,  knew  the  affiur  so  nrach 
better  than  he  md.** 

In  this  first  moment,  a  misdiieToas  jov 
seemed  to  be  Frau  Ceres*  predominant  feed- 
ing ;  the  man  who  had  always  treated  her 
as  a  feeble  plaything  must  now  see  that  her 
ideas  were  more  correct  than  his. 

She  sat  long  in  silence,  moving  her  lips, 
and  with  a  scornful,  exultant  expression,  as 
if  she  were  uttering  to  her  husband  all  her 
present  thoughts.    FMuiken  thought  it  in- 


curabent  on  him  to  add,  that  in  a  diort  time 
the  family  would  be  as  much  respected  aa 
before. 

**  Do  you  believe  that  we  shall  be  eoao- 
bledthenP'' 

Pranken  was  perplexed  what  replv  to 
make,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  woman  did  not 
yet  comprehend  what  had  happened.  He 
evaded  a  direct  answer,  i^id  only  said  that 
he  remained  true  to  the  family,  and  regarded 
himself  as  a  son  of  the  house. 

**  Yes,  to-morrow  ought  to  be  the  wed- 
ding. Here  in  Europe,  you  have  so  many 
formalities.  Til  drive  to  church  with  yon. 
But  Where's  Manna?  She  has  horribly 
neglected  me.^ 

**  But,  my  dear  Baron,  it  is  well,  this  con- 
nection with  .the  tutor's  fiunily  will  now 
come  to  an  end.  Don't  let  it  continue  any 
loncer,  dear  Baron.'' 

Sne  requested  Friiulein  Perini  to  tdl 
Manna  to  come  to  her. 

Pranken  could  not  comprehend  how  thta 
woman,  half  childish,  half  cunning,  some* 
times  maUoious,  sometimes  peevish,  could 
be  also  sometimes  so  affectionate;  bnt 
there  was  no  time  now  to  try  to  solv* 
the  rid<Ue.  He  besought  the  Mother — sudi 
was  the  appellation  he  now  gave  to  Fran 
Ceres — to  leave  Manna  alone  for  a  few 
days;  he  would  first  see  her  alone,  and 
then  thev  would  come  together  to  the  mother 
and  ask  her  bleesinfir. 

**  I  give  you  my  blessing  now,^  said  Fas 
Ceres,  foigetting  herself  so  fiur  as  to  give 
him  both  hands. 

She  told  him  that  BeQa  had  been  thero, 
and  had  hardly  shown  herself  to  her ;  that 
she  had  come,  and  then  had  driven  away 
again  in  a  manner  that  she  couldn't  com- 
prehend at  all. 

Here  a  shot  was  heard. 

*'  He  has  shot  hims^;  he  has  done  it 
now  1  ^  cried  Fran  Ceres,  in  a  singular  Iodo  3 
it  was  not  lamentation,  norlauehter,  bat 
something  peculiar,  utterly  inespiicahie. 

PjrankeD  hurried  away.. 
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CHAFTBR    IX. 
THB  HAND-WBITINa  OK  THB  WALL. 

SoHKmncAMP  had  leated  himfelf  in  his 
room,  and  the  letter-bag  ky  before  him, 
bot  be  did  not  open  it.  What  matters  it 
what  the  outside  world  desired  I  One 
tboogfat  was  uppermost,  that  he  mast  do 
something,  something  startling,  something 
that  would  shatter  the  whole  wcmd  to  pieces. 
What?  He  did  not  yet  know.  He  sat 
speechless  in  the  midst  of  the  fairest  land* 
scape,  with  the  windows  darkened,  as  in  a 
cdlar. 

No,  not  harm  thyself,  that  wonldnH  do ! 
anything  but  weakness,  cried  he  to  him- 
self. Why  be  afraid  of  this  old  sentimental 
spinster,  Europe,  with  her  fine  modes  of 
speech!  What  hast  thon  done?  Thou 
hast  acted  with  due  reflection,  and  thou 
standest  by  what  thou  hast  done.  It  is  well 
that  there^s  nothing  more  to  conceal,  that 
everything  is  known. 

He  rose  and  went  into  the  park.  From  a 
lofly  acacia-tree  one  of  the  main  branches 
was  hanging  down,  which  had  been  broken, 
so  that  rae  tree  was  like  a  bird  that  had  lost 
one  of  its  winfi;s.  The  head-gardener  told 
Sonnenkamp  that  a  gust  of  wind  had  swept 
orer  the  park  the  night  beibre.  Sonnen- 
kamp nodded  seyend  times  as  he  looked  at 
the  tree,  and  then  indulged  in  his  inaudible 
whistle. 

A  east  of  wind  may  break  down  a  tree 
like  this,  but  a  man  like  him  stands  firm. 

He  went  fiirther  on,  and  coming  to  the 
fruit-garden,  saw  the  splendid  show  of  fruit 
upon  the  trees ;  glass  bell-shaped  yessels, 
filled  with  water,  were  hung  by  wires  un- 
derneath the  different  firnits,  so  that  they 
might  be  continually  supplied  with  moisture, 
and  be  made  to  grow.  All  this  you  can 
effect ;  you  can  direct  nature,  why  not  man  P 
why  not  destiny  P  He  ^ed  at  the  huge 
fruits  as  if  they  could  giye  him  an  answer, 
but  they  remained  dumb.  He  stood  for  a 
long  time  before  one  tree,  that  had  been 
trained  to  tbejihape  of  a  coronet,  and  stared 
at  the  branches. 

In  a  spiderVweb  stretched  between  two 
twigs  a  fly  was  struggling — ^whew  I  how 
convulsively  it  struggl^t  perhaps  it  moan- 
ed dbo,  but  we  couldnH  hear  it.  Yes, 
high  and  noble  fly,  you  have  a  fate  no  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  human  fly.  Every- 
where spiders — ^yes,  spiders !  And  you  are 
better  off,  you  will  be  speedily  eaten. 

Sonnenkamp  struck  his  forehead  with  his 
clenched  fist:  he  was  angry  with  his 
brain,  that  led  him  into  sudi  subtile  specula- 
tions. 


He  turned  away  and  went  back  to  his 
room.  The  best  thing  you  can  do,  he  said 
to  himself,  is  to  make  a  speedy  exit ;  then 
are  your  children  free,  and  you  are  free 
too.  He  took  a  revolver  from  the  wall 
just  as  some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 

*'  What's  the  matter  P  what  do  yon 
want  P  '*  A  groom  gave  his  name,  and  l^n- 
nenkamp  opened  t^  door.  The  groom  in- 
formed him  that  his  black  horse  rattled  in 
the  throat  and  foamed  at  the  mouth ;  that 
he  was  sick,  and  they  could  not  tell  what 
ailed  him. 

**  Indeed  P  ^  cried  Sonnenkamp.  ''  Have 
you  not  walked  the  horse  out  for  exercise  P 
Has  any  one  ridden  him  P  *^ 

*'Yes;  the  Heir  Captain  ordered  the 
horse  to  be  saddled  the  night  before,  and 
was  a  long  time  gone  with  him.^ 

*'So!  Come,  TU  cure  him  speedily.'* 
He  went  down  to  the  stable,  looked  grimly 
at  the  horse,  and  then  shot  him  through  the 
head.  The  horse  gnive  one  hoarse  rattle, 
and  fell  headlone.  ^ 

**  So !  it's  mL  over  now !  cried  S'HI* 
nenkamp.     ••  Now  you  are  free  I " 

As  he  was  leaving  the  stable,  Pranken 
came  up. 

••  What  have  yon  done  P  " 

'*  Pooh !  Tve  shot  a  horse,  and  every  one 
who  doesnt  mind,''  he  said  in  a  loud  tone, 
sothatall  the  servants  might  hear,  **  knows 
what  to  expect." 

He  ordered  the  groom  to  saddle  another 
horse. 

Joseph  came  with  the  inquiry  from  Fran 
Ceres  as  to  what  had  happened.- 

Sonnenkamp  sent  word  to  Frau  Ceres 
that  he  had  shot  the  black  horse.  He 
smiled  when  he  heard  Pranken's  report  of 
his  vrife's  state  of  feeling;  he  avoided  going 
to  her,  and  he  experiem^d  a  sort  of  ffrate- 
ful  joy  towards  destiny,  that  the  large  house 
rendered  it  possible  for  each  of  the  inmates 
to  live  by  himself. 

He  went  to  see  the  Professorin ;  it  was 
hard  for  him  to  meet  her  eye  and  that  of 
Eric,  but  it  must  be  done ;  he  must  arm 
himself  to  look  all  men  boldly  in  the  face. 
Was  be  a  coward  P  had  he  not  bid  defiance 
to  the  world,  and  was  he  now  to  be  afraid 
of  this  tutor's  family  P 

He  entered  the  green  cottage.  He  ex- 
tended his  hand  neither  to  ISric  nor  his 
mother,  and  only  asked  where  the  children 
were.  He  received  the  answer  that  they 
had  locked  themselves  in  the  library. 

He  said  in  a  light  way  to  Eric  and  hii 
mother  that  he  had  been  especially  desi- 
rous for  them  to  know  the  whole:  it  would 
now  be  seen  who  was  faithful.  Turning  to 
Eric,  he  said:  — 
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"  I  have  shot  the  black  hone,  which  you 
rode  last  night.     What  is  mine  is  mine." 

He  went  quietly  away;  he  stood  some 
time  near  the  librar^r  door,  and  heard  Ro- 
land and  Manna  talking,  but  without  diatin- 
guiflhing  a  word. 

He  knocked  twice,  but  there  was  no  an- 
swer, and  he  turned  away.  Returning  to  the 
villa,  and  mounting  a  horse,  he  rode  to  the 
CabineUrath^«  villa,  for  he  wished  to  sive 
these  people  a  piece  of  his  mind.  And  as 
he  was  riding  alone,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
the  groom  behind  him  suddenly  reined  up, 
and  then  as  if  there  were  two  following  him. 
Who  is  this  unknown  companion?  He 
forced  himself  not  to  look  round.  The 
horse  trembled  under  the  pressure  of  his 
legs..  He  reached  the  country-house  of  the 
Cabinetsrath,  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  asked 
after  the  minister's  wife. 

The  gardener  said  that  she  was  not  there, 
and  that  she  would  not  be  there  any  more. 

What  does  this  mean?  He  laughed 
aloud  when  he  was  infbfmed  that  the  villa, 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  had  been  sold 
the  day  before  to  the  American  consul  at 
the  capital.  He  is  outwitted;  these  peo- 
ple at*e  his  neighbors  no  longer,  and  tnere 
can  nothing  be  said  about  demanding  back 
the  property  bought  at  a  merely  nominal 
sum.  And  after  the  first  flush  of  anger, 
Bonnenkamp  experienced  a  peculiar  satis- 
fiiction  in  the  thought  that  there  were  so 
many  sagacious  people  in  the  world ;  it  is  a 
pleasant  thing  that  there  are  so  many  foxes 
and  lynxes  to  be  found  everywhere,  and 
und^r  their  own  particular  masks. 

A  couft-lackey  rode  up.  Sonnenkamp 
reined  in.  Gould  it  be  possible  that  they 
repented  and  were  sending  a  courier  after 
himP 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  asked  of 
the  court-lackey  as  he  stopped. 

••  To  Villa  Eden." 

**To  whoraP" 

**  To  the  Professorin  Doumay." 

**  Might  I  ask  who  sends  you,  and  what 
your  errand  is  ?  " 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  what's  the  errand?" 

"  The  Professorin  was  formerly  a  lady  in 
waiting  on  the  gracious  mother  of  the 
PrinCe.  and  the  gracious  Princess  was  very 
fond  of  her." 

*•  Yeiy  well,  very  well.    And  now  P  " 

•*  Well,  now,  the  Professorin  is  livine 
there  with  a  horrible  man  who  has  deceived 
the  whole  world,  and  is  a  slavetrader,  and 
one^s  life  isn't  safe  there  a  single  minute, 
and  now  the  gracious  Princess  sends  me 
there,  and  I  am  to  Say  to  the  Professorin  — 


and  if  she  will,  to  take  her  alon^  with  me 
at  once — that  she  can  be  delivered  from  this 
monster." 

The  lackey  was  astonished  to  see  the  man 
who  had  questioned  him  ride  away  without 
speaking  another 'word. 

Sonnenkamp  boiled  with  rage;  but  he 
shortly  laughed  out  loud  again. 

"That's  all  right!  afraid,  — the  whole 
world  is  afraid  of  him.  This  confert 
strength;  this  is  far  better  than  the  silly 
honor,  with  which  one  must  behave  him- 
self." 

He  felt  a  profound  contempt  for  thotein 
high  station.  Now  they  take  up  the  neg- 
lected widow,  now,  — why  not  before? 

He  rode  to  the  castle.  Here  were  the 
laborers  who  were  erecting  a  wing  of  the 
building ;  they  saluted  their  employer  with 
evident  reluctance.  Sonnenkamp  smiled; 
at  any  rate,  they  had  to  salute  him.  He 
would  have  liked  to  get  the  whole  worid  to- 
sether,  in  order  to  look  it,  once  for  all,  de- 
fiantly in  the  face. 

He  rode  to  the  Major's.  Frauletn  Mikh 
was  standing  at  the  window,  and  before  he 
said  anything,  she  called  down :  — 

"  The  Herr  Major  is  not  at  home."  And 
now  he  turned  homeward. 

When  he  came  to  the  garden-wall*  be 
noticed  some  large  letters,  and  riding  near- 
er,  he  saw  written  in  many  different  ways : 
Slave-trader!  Slave-murderer!  Anartistt 
with  no  very  practised  hand,  had  drawn  the 
picture  of  a  ^Ulows  on  which  a  figrore  was 
hanging  with  protruding  tongue,  and  on 
the  tonffue  was  the  word  Slave-trader  I  He 
ordered  the  porter  to  keep  better  watch, 
and  to  shoot  aown  the  insolent  fellows  who 
should  do  any  such  thing. 

The  ported  said :  — 

"  ril  not  shoot;  I  shall  leave  the  servioe 
on  St.  Martin's  dav,  anyhow." 

Sonnenkamp  rode  back  toward  the  green 
cottage ;  he  wanted  to  take  awav  his  chil- 
dren, and  he  wanted  to  tell  the  Professorin 
not  to  give  any  more  charity  to  the  rabble 
that. dared  to  write  such  words  on  the  white 
wall  of  his  ffarden.  But  he  turned  about 
again.  Thel)est  way  would  be  to  take  no 
notice  of  it. 

Pantmg  with  rage  he  returned  to  hie 
room,  and  he  wondered  at  the  thought 
which  came  over  him,  that  this  house  was 
his  own  no  longer ;  every  one  in  the  neigh- 
borhood was 'thronging  in,  scoffins,  pitying 
and  he  was  living,  as  it  were,  in  Uie  street* 
for  every  one  was  speaking  about  him,  and 
he  could  not  help  himself.  He  stamped 
his  foot  on  the  floor. 

"Here  'tis!   You  wanted  honor,  —  yoa 
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wanted  to  be  talked  about,  and  now  tbey 
do  talk,  —  but  how  P  I  despise  the  whole 
of  you !  "  he  exclaimed. 

Ue  turned  cjver  ail  manner  of  plans  in  his 
mind,  how  he  should  get  the  better  of  the 
world.  But  what  was  there  that  he  could 
do  P    He  could  not  hit  upon  anything. 

CHAPTEB  X« 
BOLAND^S  MOAN. 

BoLAND  and  Manna  sat  in  the  library, 
holding  each  other^s  hand ;  they  were  like 
two  children  who  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
storm  in  a  strange  hut.  For  a  long  time  they 
were  nnable  to  speak.  Manna  was  the  first 
to  gain  composure,  and  in  a  tone  of  forced 
cheerfulness,  passing  her  hand  over  her 
brother's  face,  she  said :  — 

'•Bo  you  know  the  story  of  the  little 
brother  and  the  little  sister?  They  lost 
ihemseWes  in  the  wood,  and  then  found  their 
way  home  again.  And  we  are  like  two  chil- 
dren in  the  wild  forest.  But  we  are  children 
no  longer;  you  are  grown  up,  you  are 
strong,  you  must  be  so." 

*'0h,  don't  speak,"  replied  Boknd, 
••  every  word  goes  through  my  brain,  even 
the  sound,  of  your  voice.  O  sister !  no, 
there's  none  like  it !  Do  you  think  in  all 
these  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  books 
there's  one  single  fate  like  ours?  No,  there 
can't  be." 

After  a  longer  interval,  Manna  agam 
began :  — 

*•  Now  I  can  tell  you  what  I  meant,  when 
I  said  that  I  would  be  an  Iphigenia;  I 
want^  to  sacrifice  myself  for  you  all,  in 
order  to  take  the  expiation  from  you." 

••Oh,  don't  speak.  What  do  these 
stories  of  the  children  in  the  wood,  of 
Orestes  and  Iphigenia,  have  to  do  with  us  ? 
Orestes  was  happy,  he  could  consult  the 
gods  at  Dulphi;  at  that  time  the  gods 
could  be  offended  and  appeased ;  they  were 
obliged  to  give  a  response  —  but  now  ?  we  P 
Where,  in  these  times,  is  there  a  single 
month  which  gives  a  response  in  the  name 
of  the  gods  ?  The  Greeks  had  slaves  too ; 
and  we  ?  Now  they  tell  us  that  love  has 
come  into  the  world,  and  that  all  men  are 
the  children  of  God !  Is  this  love  ?  And 
the  priests  blessed  the  marriage  of  a  man 
who  held  slaves  —  children  of  God  as  slaves, 

—  and  they  baptized  these  children,  letting 
them  still  be  slaves!  Alas!  I'm  getting 
crazed!  O,  my  youth!  O,  my  youth! 
Alas!  I  am  still  so  young,  and  I 
must     bear    for    a    long,    long    life-time 

—  must  bear  this  —  everything!  There's 
a  blackness  before  my  e^es,  a  spot  upon 
everything    I  see  —  all  is  black  —  black! 


At  the  time  when  Glaus  was  imprisoned 

—  Children  do  not  suffer  for  the  crime 
of  their  father ;  they  can  have  no  part  in 
it,  but  they  do  suffer  from  it  a  whole  life- 
time. Where  is  justice — help  me,  sister! 
-r-  do  help  me !  " 

*•  I  cannot,  I  do  not  comprehend  it !  O, 
it  was  that  drove  me  out  of  the  sanctuary! 
I  don't  comprehend  it !  "  ' 

The  brother  and  sister  sat  together  in 
silence,  until  Roland  suddenly  threw  him- 
self into  Manna's  arms,  and  hiding  his  head 
on  her  bosom,  said :  — 

•*  Manna,  I  wanted  to  kill  myself,  I  could 
not  bear  it.  Yesterday,  everything  so 
beautiful  —  and  here  on  your  heart  I  cry — I 
must  live  —  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  do 

—  I  must  live !  Were  the  children  to  kill 
themselves  for  their  parent's  guilt,  that 
guilt  would  be  made  still  greater." 

Again  Roland  leaned  his  head  on  the  arm 
of  the  sofa,  murmuring  to  himself:  — 

•*  He  did  not  carry  it  out  at  once,  and 
now  it  will  never  be  done." 

••What  do  you  mean?'*  asked  Manna. 
Roland  gave  her  a  glassy  stare,  but  he  kept 
it  to  himself  that  he  had  exhorted  his  father 
to  put  away  all  his  property,  and  that  the 
father  had  led  him  to  believe  it  should  be 
done;  but  now  he  seemed  to  see  clearly 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  would  ever  take 
place.  He  closed  his  eyes,  opened  them 
again,  and  lay  there  paralyzed  as  in  an 
awful  void,  everything  crushed  and  shat- 
tered within  him. 

Manna  understood  how  he  felt,  and 
kneeling  by  the  sofa,  she  cried :  — 

••  Roland,  I  hare  a  great  secret  to  tell 
yon ;  Eric  and  I " 

••  What  P  "  eldaimed  Roland,  sitting  up- 
right. 

••  Eric  and  I  are  betrothed." 

•'You?  you  two?" 

He  sprang  up,  pressed  her  in  his  arms, 
exclaiming  again :  — 

"YouP  you  two?" 

••  Yes,  Roland ;  and  he  has  known  every- 
thing for  a  long  time." 

•'He  has  known  everything?  And  he 
has  not  rejected  you  with  disdain? — and 
he  has  instructed  me  so  faitbfuUv  ?  — Oh ! " 

Roland  and  Manna  held  each  other  in  a 
long  embrace.  There  was  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  they  separated,  looking  at  each 
other  in  dismay.  They  knew  it  was  their 
father's  knock,  but  neither  of  them  said  so. 
There  was  another  rap,  and  they  still  were 
silent.  Retreating  footsteps  were  heard, 
and  they  knew  their  father's  step.  Both  knew 
what  it  meant  not  to  open  when  their  father 
knocked,  but  each  refrained  from  speaking 
of  it. 
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Boland^s  tlionghts  mtiBt  have  gon«  from 
one  persoD  to  the  other,  for  be  now  said : — 

**  Herr  toq  Pranken  has  advised  me  to 
enter  the  Papal  army.  O,  if  I  only  knew  a 
battle-field  where  hnman  brotherhood  was 
to  be  fought  for !  O,  if  I  knew  where  that 
was,  how  gladly  wOuld  I  die  on  it  j  But 
that  cannot  be  won  npon  the  field  of  battle. 
Oh,  sister !  I  donH  know  what  Tm  thinking, 
what  Vm  saying.  Hiawa^  fasted,  and  we 
must  fast  too." 

**  Let  us  go  home !  ^*  said  Manna,  finally. 

'*  Home  !  home !  What  is  home  to  us  ? 
What  can  be  our  home  P  " 

Roland,  however,  rose  up  and  went  hand 
in  hand  with  Manna  through  the  meadow 
to  the  villa. 

The  sun  shone  bright,  the  hay  exhaled  so 
sweet  a  fragrance,  the  vessels  were  rushing 
up  and  down  the  stream,  and  just  then  a 
merry  procession  was  moving  towards  them 
-'on  the  road :  it  was  a  so-called  harvest 
mummery.  On  a  cask  sat  the  second  son 
of  the  Huntsman  crowned  as  Bacchus  with 
vine-leaves ;  around  him  stood  maidens  clad 
in  white,  with  dishevelled  hair ;  they  wore 
swinging  jugs,  shouting  and  rejoicing.  On 
the  horses  rode  shapes  disgubcd  with  moss. 

Everybody  was  shouting  and  screaming 
amidst  the  loud  report  of  fire-arms. 

Brother  and  sister  stood  and  gazed  ailer 
the  merry  train,  which  disappeared  behind 
the  trees,  and  each  knew  the  other^s 
thoughts.  Yes,  all  others  can  be  merry,  but 
we!  Thej  went  on  farther,  and  at  last 
Roland  said :  — 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is  with  jne,  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  not  really  experiencing  all  this ; 
I  am  only  dreaming  of  it,  and  looking  at  it 
like  a  departed  spiriL  Everything  is  so 
distant,  so  inacessible,  so  dim,  so  shadowy. 
When  I  look  upon  you,  I  feel  all  the  time 
that  we  cannot  approach  each  other  at  all, 
that  there  lies  between  us  a  dreadful  im- 
mensity of  distajice,  and  father -*— moth- 
er!" 

With  a  wild  stare  he  looked  around  him, 
as  if  he  saw  ghosts  eveiywhere.  Manna 
held  his  hand  more  firmly ;  he  became  more 
iranc^uil ;  nay,  he  even  smiled  thankfully. 

Gnffin  came  bounding  along  just  at  this 
moment;  he  was  overjoyed  to  see  his  young 
master  once  more,  and  jumped  up  on  him 
again  and  again.  Roland  caressed  him  and 
said:  — 

'*  Yes,  dear  Grifiin,  when  I  had  lost  and 
forgotten  yon,  then  you  found  your  way 
home.  Ah,  dear  Griffin,  don^t  you  know 
a  way  home  for  me  now  P  I  am  not  yoor 
master,  I  am  nothing." 

The  dog  seemed  to  understand  Roland^s 
•ad  looks  and  words ;  he  looked  up  at  him 


so  affectionately,  as  if  he  wanted  to  say :  -— 
Ah  1  do  not  pine  thy  young  life  away. 

Brother  and  sister  stood  side  by  side 
on  the  bank  of  the  Riiine.  Roland  ex- 
claimed, — 

'*  I  see  my  face  in  the  water,  sister,  there 
is  no  brand  upon  my  forehead  —  no  brand 
—  and  still " 

He  wept  bitterly,  for  the  first  time. 

"  Come,  let  us  go  on,"  said  Manna  oon- 
solinffly. 

*'  On,  on !  Yes,  our  path  is  long,  unend- 
ingly long,"  rejoined  Roland,  as  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  led  away  by  his  sister. 

They  entered  the  courtyard  of  the  villa. 
The  servants  were  slowly  leading  away  the 
horses  with  their  blankets  on. 

Roland  opened  his  mouth :  he  wanted  to 
cry  out :  Take  off  the  bUnkets !  Take  off 
the  blankets,  and  hide  the  shame  with 
them  I  Let  the  horses  all  spring  out  into 
the  open  air.  We  have  no  more  right  over 
them,  they  are  no  longer  ours!  But  he 
could  not  utter  the  words. 

Then  he  looked  up  at  the  green-hoosea, 
at  the  trees,  as  if  he  wanted  to  ask  them  all 
if  they  knew  to  whom  they  belonged. 

He  asked  Manna  to  ^o  into  the  stable 
with  him.  He  l6oked  mto  the  servante* 
faces  as  if  begging  respect  from  them,  and 
he  thanked  them  for  saluting  him,  and  for 
asking  him  what  his  commands  were.  Men 
still  saluted  him,  men  still  obeyed  him !  In 
the  stable,  he  caressed  his  pony  and  wepi 
upon  his  neck. 

**  O  Puck  I  shall  you  ever  carry  audi  a 
light-hearted  youth  again  P  " 

The  dogs  were  jumping  round  him ;  te 
nodded  to  them,  and  said  sorrowAilly  to 
Manna :  -^ 

**  The  brutes  are  altogether  the  happiest 
creatures  in  the  world;  they  inherit  notnlng 
from  their  parents,  nothing  but  life  —  no 
house,  no  gpEurden,  no  monepr,  no  olotbea. 
Ah,  my  go<^  Puck,  what  a  fine  long  mane 
you  have  I  ^ 

There  was  something  rising  almost  to 
frenzy  in  Roland^s  thought  and  speech,  at« 
tuf^ng  at  the  beast^s  long  mane,  he  e^ 
claimed:  — 

**If  slaves  could  not  speak,  could  not 
pray,  they  would  be  happv  like  yon,  and 
like  you,  my  faithful  dogs  !  " 

Manna  was  becoming  uneasy  at  the  ua» 
wearying  tenor  of  RoUnd^s  thou^its ;  the 
said:  — 

«<  You  must  now  remain  all  the  tioM  with 
our  friend  Eric,  and  not  leave  him  a  mt^ 
ment." 

**No,  not  now  —  not  now!  Thoae  aie 
no  arrows  of  Apollo,  for  the  pedagogue  to 
ward  off! " 
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Maima  did  not  anderstand  what  Roland 
was  ss/ing;  his  mind  seemed  to  her  dis- 
tracted, and  he  did  not  explain  how  it  was 
tiiat  the  Niobe  group  rose  before  his  eyes. 
At  length,  after  some  time,  he  said :  — 

*'  Yes,  so  it  is  !  The  maiden  hides  in  her 
aother^s  lap.  but  the  boy  holds  up  bis  own 
hands  and  wards  off  the  fatal  shaft.  And 
at  night,  when  I  was  wandering  off  to  Eric, 
I  listened  to  the  story  of  nie  laughing 
sprite.  It  takes  a  long  while  for  an  acorn 
to  grow  into  a  tree,  and  a  cradle  to  be 
made  out  of  the  tree,  and  a  child  that  lies 
in  the  cradle  to  open  the  door.  Don^t  you 
hear  ?  he  laughs ;  he  must  go  through  his 
.  tmnsfonaatlon.'' 

Manna  begged  him  to  be  <puet,  and 
said:  — 

'*  I  most  go  to  father." 

"  And  I  to  mother." 

Franken  met  them  on  the  steps;  he 
Ikeld  ont  bis  hand  to  Manna,  and  she  said : 

"  I  am  unspeakably  thankful  to  you  for  the 
great  loyalty  vou  have  shown  to  my  father.^* 

♦*  Stop  a  while,  I  beg  of  you." 

••  ilo,  I  cannot  now — no  longer." 

The  brother  and  sister  separated,  and  as 
Roland  entered  his  mother's  room,  the 
•  latter  said:  — 

'*  Don^t  trouble  yourself  about  this  Old 
World,  we  are  going  back  again  to  the  New, 
to  yoor  real  home.'' 

Roland  eaught  these  wprds  as  if  th^ 
OAiDe  from  afar  off;  and  he  exclaimed :  — 

M  That's  it !  that's  it  I  It  is  the  Delphic 
Mrade!" 

**  What  do  yo«  say  P    I  am  not  learned." 

RoUnd  did  not  answer.  Something  wa^ 
beginning  to  emerge  out  of  the  chaos  around 
Imn,  but  It  sank  quickly  out  of  sight  again. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  it  is  time  to  go  to  din- 
ner," said  the  mother. 

She  put  on  a  shawl  and  went  with  Roland 
to  the  dining-room. 

Pere,  also,  were  Branken  and  Filinlein 
Perini ;  the  two  were  standing  talking  to- 
gether in  a  low  tone. 

Roland  went  for  Eric. 

'*Isn't  it  dreadful  to  have  to  eat  again?" 
he  said.  *' What  bits  of  slaves  do  we  eat 
to-day  ?  Ah,  Eric !  lay  your  hand  upon  my 
forehead.     So  —  so  —  now  that's  good." 

They  had  to  wait  some  time  b^ore  Son- 
neokamp  came,  and  Manna  did  not  appear 
until  some  time  aflerwards. 

Her  cheeks  were  glowing. 

They  sat  there  at  table  so  near  together, 
and  so  far  —  far  apart  were  th^  from  each 
other.  Eric  and  Manna  looked  at  each 
other  only  once;  there  was  in  th^ir  glance 
an  expression  full  of  intelligoice.  Koland 
said  iofUy  to  Eric,  — ' 


*'When  the  huntsman  came  home  from 
court  there  were  potatoes  on  his  table. '^ 

Eric  laid  his  nand  consolingly  on  his 
shoulder;  he  knew  everything  that  was 
going  on  in  the  soul  of  the  youth  from  Uiif 
reminiscence.  The  huntsman  was  inno- 
cent, and  here  P 

Pranken  displayed  all  his  tact  in  manag- 
ing to  bring  forward  every  safe  subject  of 
conversation;  the  building  of  the  castle 
furnished  him  abundant  material. 

They  rose  from  the  table,  and  all  sepa- 
rated as  before.  Roland  requested  EriQ 
to  allow  him  to  remain  alone  by  himself  for 
that  day. 

CHiPl'XR  XI. 
THB  BOND  OF  HONOR. 

It  was  evening.  Roland  was  goiQC 
through  the  village.  In  the  streets  floated 
an  odor  of  the  May  wine ;  everybody  was 
merry  and  bustling ;  the  wine-presses  were 
creaking  and  drippinc^  in  the  streets,  men 
were  moving  along  uowly  with  full  heavy 
tubs  on  their  backs. 

Roland  eazed  at  evervbody  with  qaes*- 
tioning  \ooIl;  he  would  have  liked  to  cry 
out, — 

See,  here  is  a  bee^r,  he  begs  of  yon 
something  of  love,  oikindnees,  of  pity  for 
him  and  his  father.  Ah,  only  a  little 
charity! 

He  saw  the  houses  to  which  on  his  birth- 
day he  had  carried  joy-bringing  gifls ;  the 
people  returned  his  greetings,  but  they  were 
not,  as  formerly,  glt^dened  and  honored  by 
them ;  he  lefl  the  Village. 

Outside  of  it,  on  the  'river-bank,  he  0at 
behind  a  hedge,  as  he  did  before  be  ran 
away  to  Eric.  Now  be  was  sitting  in  mr 
speakable  sadness,  that  bade  fair  to  wither 
his  life-strength.  A  water-ousel  flew  up  near 
him.  With  childish  self-forgetfulness,  he 
bent  the  boughs  away  from  each  other,  and 
saw  a  nest  with  five  young  ones  stretching 
out  their  biUs.  How  happy  he  would  have 
been  in  by-gone  days  to  have  made  such  a 
discoverv !  Now,  he  stood  there,  and  said 
to  himself  sadly,  — 

Ah !  vou  are  at  home. 

He  heard  a  carriage  come  rattling 
towards  him  on  the  road,  and  he  thought  of 
that  poor  servant  in  the  night,  who  would 
rather  hunger  and  beg  than  possess  prop- 
ertv  unjustly  acquired, 

N  ot  far  from  him  on  the  bank  a  boat  wm 
loosened  from  its  chain ;  he  heard  the  chain 
rattle,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  felt  in 
his  heart  as  if  he  heard  the  slaves,  who, 
bound  in  one  lone  chain,  were  comioff 
towards  him;  and  ttiis  again  tsansfonned 
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ttaelf  in  bis  imagination,  and  be  saw  tbe 
dwarf,  fettered  ais  be  had  once  seen  bim, 
and  tbe  groom ;  tbey  were  walking  along  the 
road,  and  behind  them  the  constable,  with 
his  loaded  gun  gleaming  in  the  son. 

He  looked  up. 

There,  indeed,  was  a  constable  walking 
along.  What  if  be  were  coming  to  arrest 
bis  father  ? 

O  no,  there  was  no  fear  of  that  ( 

What  was  the  matter,  then  ? 
•  And  while  his  eve  was  still  fastened  on 
Xhe  bush  behind  which  the  constable  disap- 
peared, he  became,  as  it  were,  clairvoyant, 
iiis  sight  reaching  out  to  all  things  instinctive- 
ly. His  thought  stretched  away  to  Clodwig, 
to  tbe  Doctor,  to  the  Major,  to  the  Hunts- 
man. What  are  they  all  saying  ?  Pro- 
foundly it  came  upon  him :  Man  does  not 
lire  for  himself  alone.  There  is  an  invisible 
and  inseparable  community,  whose  bond  is 
respect  and  honor.  He  could  bear  no 
longer  to  sit  alone  with  his  confused 
thoughts ;  he  said  to  himself  almost  aloud ; — 

•*  To  the  Huntsman's." 

With  nimble  foot  and  beating  heart,  as 
if  he  expected  to  find  something  there,  be 
knew  not  what,  he  ascended  tbe  mountain. 
Before  reaching  the  town  he  was  met  by 
tbe  second  son  of  the  Huntsman;  he  too 
was  slowly  plodding :  he  was  carrying  a 
heavy  tub  ofyoung  wine.  The  lad  was  of 
tbe  same  age  with  Roland,  and  while  still 
at  some  distance,  he  cried  out : — 

"Father  said  that  yoM  would  come.  Just 
go  risht  in,  he  is  expecting  you." 

Roland  thanked  him  and  went  on.  As 
he  entered  the  Huntsman's  house,  the  latter 
cried  out  to  him  :-^ 

**  Knew  you  were  coming.  Have  a  salve 
for  you.  Needn't  tell  me  anything,  know 
everything  this  long  while.  Can  give  you 
aometbing." 

"What?" 

"  Boy,  there  are  two  things  in  the  world 
that  help ;  praying  and  drmking.  If  you 
can't  pray,  drink  till  you  have  enough. 
Come,  that's  the  best  thing." 

•'  Shame  on  ■  you,"  rejoined  Roland, 
"  shame  on  you,  there  is  another  thing." 

"What  now?  What?" 

"  Why,  thinking.  I  cannot  yet  do  it  well 
at  all,  and  I  know  not  what  will  come  of  it, 
but  still  help  must  come  of  it." 

"  Huzza ! "  cried  the  Huntsman,  **  you're 
a  splendid  lad !  Say,  have  you  decided  yet 
what  you'll  do  vrith  tbe  big  pile  of  money, 
when  you've  once  got  it  in  your  hand  P  " 

"No.** 

"Very  well.  No  doubt  you'll 'learn. 
Now,  I  tell  you,  don't  fret  your  young  life 
away.    Have  pity  on  year  father ;  he  is  a 


poor  man,  with  all  his  millions.  Show  that 
you're  a  lad  who  deserves  to  have  the  son 
shine  on  him. 

"Listen!  mind!"  be  said,  interrupting 
himself  suddenly. 

The  black-bird  was  sin^ne  the  melody : 
"  Rejoice  in  your  life."  Roland  and  toe 
Huntsman  looked  at  each  other,  and  Roland 
smiled. 

"  Just  so !  "  cried  the  Huntsman.  "Learn 
that  by  heart,  too.  Rejoice  in  your  life,  all 
else  is  silly  stuff.  The  bird  is  sensible. 
You've  done  your  part  well . "  He  nodded  to 
the  black-bird,  which  was  regarding  the  man 
and  the  boy  with  a  wise  look,  as  if  it  knew 
what  it  had  done,  and  was  sure  of  applause  { 
and  turning  to  Roland,  he  continued  mer^ 
rily : — 

"  So — just  so !— just  so !  Hold  up  your 
head,  and  if  you  need  any  one,  call  on  me. 
You  got  me  out  of  prison ;  that  I'll  never 
forget.  Now  come  and  be  merry,  as  yocu' 
dogs  are." 

He  took  out  a  loaf  of  bread,  which  Roland 
was  to  give  to  tbe  dogs  to  eat ;  but  Roland 
ate  first  with  great  zest. 

"  Hurrah !  victory !  "  shouted  Claus. 
"  you're  hungry.  The  battle's  won !  Now 
let  the  water  run  down  the  Rhine,  there'a 
another  day  to-morrow." 

Eric  had  had  a  presentiment  that  Roland 
would  be  at  the  field-guard's ;  he  went  after 
him,  and  was  rejoiced  to  find  him  calm  once 
more.  They  went  home  together,  and 
Roland  said : — 

"Over  there  at  the  Huntsman's  It  came 
into  my  head  all  at  once:  What  would 
Benjamin  Franklin  say  to  me  now?  Do 
you  know,  Eric,  what  he  would  say  ? " 

"Not  entirely,  but  I  think  be  would 
say  that  a  man  who  does  nothing  but 
grieve  stands  on  a  level  with  the  brute, 
which  in  a  mishap  cannot  help  itself.  Tbe 
power  of  man  has  its  beginning  iii  this,  thai 
be  can  grasp,  compiebend,  and  direct  his 
misfortune  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  some- 
thing' out  of  it  for  his  own  good.  If  yon 
suffer  yourself  to  fall  asleep  in  afflicuon, 
you  are  responsible  for  your  own  injury. 
Rouse  yourself.  As  long  as  there  is  anything 
which  you  can  esteem  in  yourself,  you  have 
aright  to  the  esteem  of  others." 

"Thanks,"  exclaimed  Roland.  "For 
my  part,  I  have  been  thinking  what  Benja- 
min Franklin  would  say.  I  saw  him  before 
me  with  his  genial  countenance,  his  long 
snow-white  hair,  and  he  said :  —  Mark  yoo, 
the  worst  Aing  is  not  what  shames  us  in  llie 
eyes  of  tbe  world,  but  to  allow  tbe  shame 
so  to  pervert  your  mind  that  you  look  npon 
all  men  as  base." 

What  he  bad  listened  to  on  tbe  way  be 
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had  shaped  into  a  strong  pillar  of  thought 
for  himself. 

Eric  could  not  tell  how  it  gladdened  his 
heart  to  feel  that  he  had  fashioned  this  youth 
for  such  things ;  he  wanted  to  cry  out  to 
him,  You  are  a  man ;  but  he  repressed  it.  It 
would  not  do  to  say  it  aloud.  With  a 
tranquillity  wrung  from  the  most  profound 
grief,  they  both  returned  to  the  villa. 

They  reached  the  garden  wall,  from  the 
face  of  which  the  porter  was  scraping  some- 
thing. 

"There  it  is !  there  it  is ! "  exclaimed 
Roland.     *•  I  have  read  it !  " 

The  porter  was  scraping  the  mortar  with 
a  sharp  iron,  and  this  scraping  went  through 
Boland'^s  soul  as  if  the  work  were  done  on  his 
own  heart.  All  the  coolness  and  composure 
that  he  had  gained  disappeared. 

"  There  it  is ! "  he  exclaimed.  *•  It  will 
have  to  be  scraped  off  again  to-morrow,  and 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  forever.  Ah, 
Eric,  why  are  m^n  so  wicked !  What  good 
does  it  do  them  to  insult  us  ?  ^^ 

Eric  consoled  him  by  saying  that  men  are 
not  80  wicked,  they  merely  liked  to  irritate 
and  mock  one  another. 

He  accompanied  Roland  to  his  room,  and 
there  the  youth  sat  still,  his  hand  clenched 
and  pressed  against  his  lip,  till  his  teeth  left 
their  mark  on  his  fingers.  For  a  long  while 
he  spoke  not  a  wo^.  He  looked  at  the 
stuffed  bird,  and  said  softly  to  himself  once 
more,  •*  Hiawatha !  " 

He  stood  at  the  window,  and  looked 
down  into  the  park,  up  into  the  sky,  where 
the  swallows  were  gathering  in  great  flocks, 
getting  ready  to  cross  the  sea  into  warm- 
er lands.  Lverything,  everything  has  its 
home,  something  was  saying  m  the  heart  of 
this  youth;  the  plant  that  cannot  stir  is 
carried  to  a  secure  shelter,  and  the  swallow 
draws  to  a  place  where  it  can  still  be  hap- 
py. O,  if  some  one  could  only  tell  us  now 
whete  we  might  be  happy ! 

All  at  once  he  shrank  back*  from  the 
window,  for  he  saw  the  Russian  prince 
entering  the  courtyard ;  behind  the  Prince 
came  the  Doctor  in  his  carriage.  Roland 
be^ed  Erie  to  leave  •  him  alone,  and  not 
bring  any  one  to  sec  him. 

Eric  went  away,  and  Roland  locked  him- 
self up  in  his  room. 


CHAPTER  xn. 

AONNIENKAKP  FINDS  ▲  CONQENIAL  SPIRIT. 

So?7NBNKA3fP  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
lar^  room ;  he  looked  up  towards  the  castle, 
which  was  nearly  completed.  Who  will 
dwell  in  it  ?    He  turned  his  eye  away.    He 


stood  for  a  long  time  in  front  of  RolanoPs 
picture. 

"  One  should  have  no  children,  know 
nothing  of  them,"  he  exclaimed.  He  was 
terrified  at  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 

He  opened  the  money-safe ;  he  contem- 
plated the  neatly-arranged  papers,  and  the 
drawers  that  contained  the  corned  and  un- 
coined gold. 

*' What  help  are  you  to  meP  and  still 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

•'Who  is  it? "he  asked. 

Joseph  answered :  — 

*'  His  Highness  the  Prince  is  here,  and 
wishes " 

The  Prince  ?  Could  it  be  possible  ?  Was 
it  all  only  a  dream  P  Is  the  Prince  coming 
to  ask  his  pardon  P  Does  he  feel P 

Sonnenkamp  went  to  the  door ;  he  opened 
it ;  there  stood  the  Russian  Prince  Valerian. 
He  said,  with  friendly  words,  that  he  had 
come  to  see  if  he  could,  in  any  way,  be  of 
assistance,  and  Herr  Weidmann  also 

'*  I  need  no  assistance !  I  need  no  one," 
broke  in  Sonnenkamp,  shutting  the  door 
and  locking  it  once  more. 

••  1  have  no  pity,  and  want  no  pity,"  said 
he  to  himself,  holding  both  his  clenched 
hands  on  his  breast.  There  was  another 
knock. 

•'What is  it?  Why  don't  they  leave  me 
in  peace  P  " 

Through  the  key-hole  came  the  sound  of 
a  gentle  voice :  — 

•*  It  is  I,  the  Countess  Bella." 

Sonnenkamp  shivered.. 

Is  it  a  trick  P  It  is  some  one  who  insists 
on  speaking  to  him,  assuming  that  name 
and  that  voice. 

Well !  At  any  rate,  the  person  who  puts 
on  that  mask  is  very  cunning.  Let  us  see 
who  it  is  that  is  so  shrewd ! 

He  opened  the  door  and  stood  transfixed ; 
it  was  indeed  Bella. 

*•  Give  me  your  hand !  "^  she  cried. 
*•  Your  hand !  You  are  a  hero,  I  have  never 
before  seen  a  hero.  And  what  are  all 
these  puppets  around  you?  Stufiing  for 
uniforms,  nothing  more;  cowardly  profes- 
sors and  newspaper  hacks !  There  is  still 
a  bugbear  which  they  call  humanity,  of 
which  they  are  all  in  fear;  before  which 
thev  creep  away,  like  children  from  the 
wolf.    You  alone  are  a  man ! " 

*•  Sit  down,"  at  last  said  Sonnenkamp  in 
astonishment ;  he  did  not  in  the  least  un- 
derstand what  all  this  could  mean.  Bella 
kept  up  the  same  strain,  saying : — 

••  I  knew  that  vou  were  a  conaueror,  but 
I  did  not  know  that  yon  were  such  a  mighty 
one." 
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Still  Sonnenkamp  was  not  able  to  under- 
stand. What  does  this  woman  wautP  Is 
#  this  a  kind  of  mockery  ?  But  he  was  dis- 
posed to  think  otherwise,  when  she  ex- 
claimed :  — 

**  They  are  weaklings  —  cowards,  all  of 
them,  the  world  of  rank  particularly!  Thepr 
ought  to  have  created  you  a  count,  an  ordi- 
•  nary  baron  is  altogether  too  small  a  thins 
for  you.  You  have  done  what  they  all 
would  have  liked  to  do  —  no,  not  all,  but 
only  certain  ones  who  have  the  mettle  with- 
in them.  But  they  are  ashamed  before 
the  man  who  accomplishes  what  they  had 
liot  the  energy,  or  the  courage,  or  the  daring 
to  accomplish.  They  have  swords,  they 
carry  fancy  daggers,  and  are  frightened  at 
the  rattan  of  the  school-master,  who  raps 
them  on  the  fingers  with  it  and  sa^s  to  them : 
*  Know  ye  not  that  we  are  livmg  in  the 
epoch  —  or  do  they  call  it  the  century,  the 
age  —  of  humanity?'  By  good  right,  all 
the  nobles  of  the  land  should  leave  their 
cards  for  you,  and  congratulate  you.  Uow 
many  of  these  puppets  would  be  in  posses- 
sion of  nobility,  if  they  had  to  win  it  by 
heroism  like  yours  P  Look  at  me ;  were  I 
young,  had  you  come  in  my  youth,  I  would 
have  gone  out  with  you  into  the  wide  world ; 
you  have  in  you  a  Napoleonic  vein.  Give 
me  your  hand ! " 

She  reached  out  both  her  handf  and 
pressed  his  passionately. 

**  You  do  not  recollect,  but  I  have  kept 
it  in  mind,'*  said  she  in  a  haughty  tone, 
"  when  you  and  Prince  Valerian  dined  with 
us,  you  said :  '  There  is  a  priestcraft  of 
Humanity.'  You  were  right.  Before  the 
flimsy  humanity  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
they  all  bow  down  in  fear,  strong  free  men ; 
they  are  dreaming  of  a  paradise  of  equality, 
where,  black  and  white,  noble  and  mean, 
the  genius  and  the  blockhead,  shall  be 
brewed  into  a  mass  together ;  they  hare  a 
new  faith  in  a  book,  the  '  Contrat  Social '  is 
their  Bible.  I  am  not  afraid  of  Jean  Jac- 
ques Rousseau " 

With  a  joyful  look,  Sonnenkamp  inter- 
rupted her :  — 

**  A  cause  is  not  lost,  no,  it  is  victorious, 
if  highmindcd  women  are  enthusiastic  over 

**  Thanks  —  thanks,"  continued  Bella. 

Slie  seized  his  hand  and  stroked  his 
thumb  with  her  delicate  fingers. 

**  So  one  of  the  pets  of  the  school-mastery 
has  sunk  his  teeth  in  here  ?  Be  proud  of  it ; 
it  is  a  mark  of  honor,  more  so  than  if  it  had 
been  won  in  battle.  Now  let  nothing  in 
the  world  subdue  you ;  enjoy  yourself;  you 
have  nothing  more  to  conceal ;  now  stand 


your  ground  and  show  that  you  are  the 
only  one  that  is  not  afraid  of  the  school-maa- 
ters.  The  dauntless  man  acknowledges 
and  conforms  to  the  inevitable." 

Bella  had  risen ;  her  eye  was  blazbg,  her 
cheeks  were  glowing,  and  her  countenanoa 
wore  a  look  of  mysterious  and  terrible  faa* 
cination. 

So  must  Medusa  have  appeared,  so  most 
she  have  breathed,  so  must  she  have  trem- 
bled. 

And  in  the  midst  of  this  deep  emotiooi 
Bella  felt  that  it  was  a  fine  scene :  here  are 
the  sublime  tones  of  voice  at  her  comaiand« 
here  is  majesty,  here  is  passion.  She  sud- 
denly stood  still  like  a  living  picture,  as 
soon  as  she  became  conscious  of  this  con- 
ception, and  her  eye  sought  for  a  mirror  in 
which  to  behold  herself. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  turned  back  as 
if  she  were  coming  upon  the  stage  out  of 
one  of  the  side  scenes. 

*'  Will  you  tell  me  how  you  have  becooEre 
so  great  and  daring,  so  free  — the  only 
i'ree  man  P  " 

Sonnenkamp,  the  strong  man,  trembled 
within  himselL  Ue  had  an  avowal  upon  bis 
lips,  but  he  dared  not  utter  it ;  he  had  a 
demoniacal  smile  upon  his  face,  as  Bella 
said  to  him :  — 

*'  There  is  one  thing  only  you  must  not 
do ;  speak  not  to  me  of  love  :  anything  but 
the  *  fable  con  venue ; '  that  is  nothing  — for 
you  nothing  and  to  me  nothing.  Still 
another  thing.  You  will  learn  it  now  too, 
if  you  do  not  know  it  already,  —  the  great- 
est tyranny  in  the  world  is  the  family. 
Grieve  not  for  your  family ;  a  hero  has  no 
famil}^,  and  besides,  it  is  only  a  sentimental 
tradition  that  the  heroeiT  usccl  to  play  with 
their  children  on  the  floor.  You  must 
be  alone,  think  of  yourself  alone ;  then  you 
are  strong,  you  are  like  a  roan  bom  of 
Byron's  fancy,  and  such  a  man  .actually 
stands  before  me.  You  have  made  onl/ 
one  mistake ;  a  man  like  you,  such  a  hero^ 
should  have  no  family,  should  not  want  to 
have  any.  Be  firm,  do  not  suffer  yourself 
to  be  clefl  in  twain  and  crushed  to  atoms 
through  this  mistake," 

Sonnenkamp  was  still  too  much  shaken 
not  to  feel  a  shudder  creep  over  him  at  the 
sight  of  this  apparition,  that  seemed  to  have 
sprung  out  from  the  world  of  fable ;  be  said 
tnat  he  had  liad  an  idea,  of  the  mere  exis- 
tence of  which  he  had  only  been  conscious 
in  a  shadowy  way,  but  now  it  was  clear ; 
bo  was  resolved  to  continue  the  struggle,  to 
wage  open  war,  that  is,  covert  but  decisive 
war ;  he  would  bi*ing  the  virtuous  people 
hereabouts  to  a  different  way  of  thinking, 
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Wf  Best  wo«ld  be  Ut  task.  He  had  a  plan 
that  was  not  jet  dear  to  hua,  but  it  woald 
become  dear. 

Bella  said  that  die  did  not  wish  to  speak 
lo  aoj  one  in  the  hoase  beside  himsdf ;  she 
was  goiDg  back  at  once,  but  she  trasted  that 
he  would  be  firm  aod  stand  his  ground,  for 
otherwise  she  woald  have  to  despise  all 
men,  and  among  them  the  only  one  who 
had  erer  won  her  respect  by  real  power. 

Sonnenkamp  opened  the  seed-room,  ae- 
ompanied  Bella  throogh  it,  and  opened 
the  door  that  led  to  the  private  stair  orer- 
ron  with  climbing  plants.  Here  he  kissed 
her  hand  at  parting.  Bnt  while  still  on  the 
steps,  Bella  called  afVer  him :  — 

*' And  one  thing  more !  The  first  thing 
fiwr  yon  to  do  is  to  free  yourself  from  slaTery ; 
you  most  send  away  this  teacher^s  fiunily." 

She  made  a  repdlant  gesture,  and 
added:  — 

"This  teacber^s  family  should  establish 
their  transcendental  distillery  in  the  little 
Umversity  town  once  more." 

When  Sonnenkamp  returned  to  his  room 
aAer  Bella's  departure,  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  everything  bad  been  only  a  dream ;  but 
he  still  breathed  the  odor  of  the'  delicate 
perfumery  which  Bella's  garments  had  left 
behind  in  his  room ;  he  still  saw  the  chair 
on  which  she  Iftid  been  sitting;  she  had 
actually  been  there. 

But  Bella  did  not  reach  home  unseen. 
In  the  park  she  met  her  brother.  She  con- 
iesml  to  him  frankly  that  she  had  been  to 
see  Sonnenkamp,  to  cheer  him  up;  she 
praised  Otto  for  his  constancy,  and  for  de- 
spising the  miserable,  weak  world. 

'*  I  could  love  this  man  !  '^  she  exclaimed ; 
"  he  is  a  conqueror,  he  has  won  for  himself 
a  bit  of  the  world.  Pshaw!  Let  them 
grub  for  remains  from  the  Roman  world, 
which  was  so  powerful  and  despised  every 
one  that  spoke  of  justice  for  the  slaves 
—  and  what  are  they  themselves  P  •* 

•*  Sister,"  said  Pranken  playfully,  ••  you 
are  still  too  young  and  handsome  to  dress 
yourself  up  with  those  ingenious  whims; 
you  do  not  need  such  cosmetic  contri- 
vances.** 

Bella  drew  back  a  step  from  him,  and 
then  said :  — 

"  No,  I  wanted  to  say  a  word  to  you ;  but 
no.  Only  persevere,  and  bring  your  de- 
signs with  Manna  to  a  point  soon.  How 
does  the  little  cloister-plant  doP** 

••  I  beg  of  you,  Bella " 

"  Well,  well,  Tm  going  directly,  I  can  do 
none  of  you  any  good." 

She  turned  away  quickly,  and  went  back 
to  Wolfsgarten. 

Pranken  looked  after  her  with  astonish- 


U6 


He  composed  hiMdi;  Ibr  the  Prieal 
came  up.  He  reached  out  his  hand  to  hia 
hombly,  and  spoke  vwy  gratefolly  of  hts 
having  come  voluntarily  to  build  up  anew 
the  hoose  of  sorrow. 


.     .  GBAFTBA    XII. 

OOUKTER-POISOK. 

^  PnniCB  Yauoiian,  who  had  met  with 
snch  a  rough  rebuff  from  Sonnenkamp,  had 
himself  announced  to  Eric.  Roland,  who 
was  in  the  next  room,  heard  him  say,  the 
first  thing  as  he  entered :  ^ 

"Where  is  Rolahd?" 

**  He  desires  to  be  left  alone,^  answered 
Eric ;  and  then  the  Prince  declared  that 
Eric  was  best  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
what  miffht  be  good  for  Roland;  but  for 
his  part,  be  conld  not  hdp  thinking  that  in* 
tcroourse  with  men  in  whose  eyes  he  could 
behold  the  love  they  bore  him,  would  be  of 
ffreater  assistance  than  anything  else  in 
tins  unspeakable  sorrow. 

Roland  rose  to  his  feet  in  the  next  room. 
Would  this  really  be  better  than  musing  by 
one^s  self  P  He  kept  quiet,  and  heard  tfaie 
Prince  ask  how  the  daughter  and  how  the 
wife  had  received  the  exposure  of  the 
dreadful  secret. 

The  Prince  spoke  in  a  loud,  Eric  in  a  , 
low  tone,  and  *RoUnd  did  not  understand 
Ericas  answer. 

The  Prince  continued  in  the  same  loud 
tone.  Herr  Weidmann  was  indignant  at 
the  manner  in  which  Professor  Crutius  had 
brought  this  matter  before  the  public,  and 
the  statement  that  Doctor  Fritz  might  have 
had  a  share  in  this  malicious  publication, 
was,  without  doubt,  a  falsehood.  Doctor 
Fritz  had  said  again  and  again,  when  he 
came  to  take  away  his  child,  that  he  hoped 
the  whole  affair  would  remain  concealed,  on 
account  of  Sonnenkamp^s  children. 

Roland  trembled. 

Does  Lilian  know  it  over  the  sea  P  Or 
when  will  she  hear  of  it  P  How  will  she 
bear  itP  And  will  she  cry  about  himP 
And  she  told  him,  that  time  in  the  garden, 
that  he  must  come  home  and  help  to  deliver 
the  world  from  wrong. 

He  stretched  his  arms  upvrards,  as  if  he 
must  hasten  from  that  spot,  and  do  4bme- 
thing  at  that  very  moment. 

The  Prince,  in  the  neighboring  room,  went 
on  to  say  that  Herr  Weidmann  had  seriously 
considered  whether  he  himself  ought  not  to 
go  over  to  Villa  Eden,  then  and  there  to 
offer  his  assistance,  but  he  had,  after  think- 
ing the  matter  over,  perceived  that  this 
would  be  of  no  practical  benefit,  and  there- 
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fore  be  had  counselled  the  Prince  to  carry 
out  his  own  purpose. 

••  Ah !  ^  he  exclaimed,  •*  for  the  6r8t  time 
in  a  long  while  has  the  high  social  position 
I  am  permitted  to  occupy  brought  me  joy 
or,  rather  joy  is  not  the  ri^ht  word.  I 
thought  to  myself  that,  on  this  account,  I 
should  be  able  to  effect  here  more  than  an^ 
one  else,  and  particularly  for  your  pupil 
Roland,  whom  I  love  so  dearly,  and  whose 
afflictions  give  me  not  a  mementos  peace." 

In  the  next  room,  Roland  folded  his  out- 
stretched hands,  and  the  thought  passed 
through  his  mind : — 

Oh ;  the  world  is  good ;  no,  it  is  not  so 
bad  as  you  on  the  journey  wished  to  make 
me  believe.  Here  is  one  man  who  feels  for 
me. 

The  Prince  continued  :^ 

'*  Ah,  Captain,  what  are  we,  who  are  set 
in  high  places  ?  Our  way  of  living  is  just 
the  same  as  yours  is  here,  only  it  is  histori- 
cally superannuated,  overgrown  with  moss. 
On  the  way  here,  I  have  seen  everything 
anew.  Our  serfs  were  sold  with  the  land  and 
soil.  It  is  the  same  thing,  or  rather,  worse, 
for  they  were  men  of  the  same  race.  And, 
Captain,  on  my  way  here  I  became  a  terrible 
heretic.  I  asked  myself  what  have  those 
done  who  were  sent  into  the  world  to  preach, 
and  never  to  stop  preaching,  love  and  bro- 
therhood. They  have  looked  quietly  upon 
the  fact  that  there  are  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  slaves,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
serfs.  And  then  the  thought  struck  me. 
Who  is  freeing  the  serfs  and  the  slaves  ? 
Pure  humanity  is  unloosing  their  chains.^' 

Again  the  thought  flashed  through 
RoIand^s  ihind :  Is  not  that  the  same  thing 
that  he  himself  had  already  thought  of — 
and  Manna  too  P  The  youth^s  eyes  opened 
wide,  as  Eric  now  answered  :— 

**  I  am  far  away  from  what  is  called  the 
church,  but  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  still  a 
root  of  that  humanity  which  is  now  (aat 
ripening  into  maturity." 

**You  are  like  Herr  Weidmann,  who 
also  — ^-  "  exclaimed  the  Prince.  He  could 
not  finish  the  sentence,  for  the  Doctor  en- 
tered. 

**  Where  is  Roland  ?  "  he  also  inquired, 
after  the  greeting  was  over. 

He  too  got  the  answer  that  Roland 
wished  to  be  alone,  and  the  Doctor  said,  — 

*'I  approve  of  that.  Is  he  very  much 
a^tatedr  Mind,  days  will  come  when  he 
will  fall  into  dulness  and  apathy ;  let  it  have 
its  course  with  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  greatest  patience  with  him.  The 
noblest  gifl  of  nature  is  stupor ;  it  is  part 
of  the  souPs  sleep ;  the  simpleton  and  the 
brute  have  it  constantly ;  they  consequently 


never  reach  that  pitch  of  intense  excitement 
that  endangers  all  existence ;  and  natare, 
too,  takes  pity  on  the  sensitive  man,  and 
ffives  him  stupor.  In  the  first  place,  when  he 
begins  to  give  way  under  his  grief,  then,  I 
beg  of  you,  ^ve  Roland  to  understand 
then  the  affiiir  is  not  so  terrible  as  it  seemi ; 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  depravity  right  un- 
der our  very  eyes ;  and  where  is  it  t&t  thi» 
depravity  does  not  exist !  Do  you  remem* 
ber  my  asking  you  when  you  came  here 
first,  how  long  since  you  had  been  a  belieyer 
in  depravity  P  " 

Eric  said  he  did. 

The  Doctor  continued  in  a  cheerfol 
tone:  — 

**  Now  that  evil  is  here,  don^t  lose  heart ; 
you  have  done  nobly  so  long  as  you  have 
put  faith  in  human  purity;  I  hope,  now 
that  you  have  become  a  convert  to  the  new 
faith,  you  will  still  remain  equally  strong. 
Yes,  Captain,  we  think  we  are  teacher* 
when  we  are  only  pupils.  Do  yoa 
know  what  vexed  me  most  in  the  publica- 
tion of  this  story  P  " 

"How  could  IP" 

'*I  was  indignant  that  the  sated,  s^- 
sufiicient  portion  of  the  community,  pluming 
itself  upon  its  external  white-wash  of  de- 
cency, should  now  give  itself  a  treat.  Elach 
person  looks  at  himself:  Ah,  I  am  a  mag- 
nificent being,  compared  with  this  monster. 
And  still  the  vileness  of  the  slave  trade  is 
only  more  notorious  than  that  of  a  thousand 
other  occupations.  In  the  Jockey  Clubttbe 
'  Jeunesse  dor6e  ^  are  railing  at  the  uKmster 
Sonnenkamp,  aivi  what  are  they  themselves  P 
Hundreds  of  occupations  are  constantly 
hanging  on  the  verge  of  crime.  Yes,  the 
old  theology  teaches  me  that  as  Sodom 
might  in  old  times  have  atood,  if  only  jost 
so  many  righteous  men  were  to  be  found  in 
it,  so  it  is  to-day.  The  sun  shines  only  for 
the  few  just  men ;  and  in  ever}'  human  being 
there  is  a  complete  Sodom ;  but  there  is  also 
in  him  something  of  righteousness,  and 
because  of  that  he  continues  to  live.^^ 

Eric  and  the  Prince  looked  in  surprise  at 
the  Doctor,  whom  they  had  never  before 
really  known.  Within,  in  the  next  room« 
Roland  had  seized  hold  of  bis  forehead,  as  if 

Suestioning  whether  he  comprehended  all 
lis,  and  in  what  it  would  all  end. 

The  Doctor  seemed  to  enjoy  his  triumph, 
or  rather  the  perplexity  he  had  caused,  and 
be  exclaimed  m  a  loud  voice,  louder  even 
than  before,  — 

**  For  all  that,  I  have  for  this  Herr  Son- 
nenkamp great  respect." 

He  paused,  and  then  continued :  — 

*'This  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  or,  for  aught  I 
care,  Banfield,  has  kept  pretty  stiff,  he  has 
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not  bgwed  down  before  the  priesthood;  if 
he  had,  this  would  have  been  covered  up. 
That  be  has  not  done  so,  shows  power ;  and, 
besides,  1  think  I  have  kept  myself  free 
^m  the  sentimental  epidemic.  These  nig- 
i;ers  are  not  mv  fellow  creatures ;  human 
beings  of  a  black  complexion  have  no  high 
destiny ;  from  their  wb^le  physical  confor- 
mation, they  belong  out  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  at  hard  work.  Slavery  is  not  such  a 
bad  thing,  afler  all ;  we  would  not  find  it  ill, 
if  we,  too,  had  slaves  for  servants.  When 
serving  people  know  that  their  place  is  to 
serve  and  that  they  can  not  play  the  master, 
they  are  more  faithful  in  their  work,  and  one 
can  take  better  care  of  them.  And  I  have 
manpr  a  time  thought  to  myself  how  it  would 
be,  if  my  men-servants  and  maid-servants 
were  all  at  once  transformed  into  Africans ; 
H  would  be  a  surprise,  but  one  would  have 
to  get  reconciled  to  it.  I  am  loth  to  accept 
these  darkies  as  my  brothers.  And  can 
you  think  of  a  negro  as  a  painter  P  A  nigger 
cannot  even  see  himself  in  the  looking-^btss. 
And  can  you  picture  to  yourself  >a  nigger 
statesman,  a  nigger  professor  ?  ^ 

Eric  was  full  of  indignation  at  all  this, 
but  he  had  to  listen  to  it ;  there  was  no 
chance  for  him  to  say  anything,  as  the  Doctor 
cried  out  in  a  still  louder  voice,  — 

*'  Don^t  let  Roland  fall  into  sentimentality. 
You,  as  philologist,  must  know  the  story  of 
that — wasn't,  it  a  Roman  emperor? — who 
had  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  the 
slave-trade,  and  whose  son  took  up  a  piece 
of  the  gold  acquired  by  this  means,  held  it 
to  his  nose,  ancl  asked :  *  num  olet  ?  *  RoUnd 
should  not  continue  to  carry  on  the  slave- 
trade  ;  it  isn't  just  the  thing ;  it^s  always  un- 
pleasant and  dirty ;  but  he  mustn^t  let  what 
hfts  happened  ruin  him ;  he  should  know  that 
he^s  the  legitimate  owner  of  the  property, 
and  needn't  ask  how  the  money  was  obtain- 
ed—  the  legitimate  owner,^  he  repeated 
once  again  in  a  loud  voice. 

Eric  now  noticed  for  the  first  time  that 
the  Doctor  was  speaking  neither  to  him  nor 
to  the  Prince. 

The  Doctor  was  aware  that  Roland  was 
listening  to  everything,  in  the  next  room, 
and  everything  was  directed  to  him.  Should 
he  by  a  protest  interfere  with  the  healing 
skill  of  the  Doctor,  who  sought  to  cure  the 
efiect  of  the  poison  by  a  counter  pobon  P 

'*  Ah!  you  come  in  good  time,"  cried  the 
Doctor  to  the  Priest,  as  he  entered.  *'I 
have  been  fore-stalling  you  a  little  in  yonr 
office,  and  now  you  can  give  me  some  as- 
sistance.** 

He  repeated  hurriedly  to  the  Priest  what 
he  had  been  saying,  and  he  was  surprised 
when  the  Priest  rejoined :  — 


**I  do  not  a^e  with  you.  Yes,  you 
gentlemen  of  phdosophy  and  the  self-gov- 
ernment of  mankind  —  remember.  Captain, 
I  told  you  so  the  first  time  we  met  —  you 
have  nothing  but  arrogance  or  dejection ; 
you  know  no  such  thing  as  equanimity,  be- 
cause the  firmly  fixed  rock  of  the  Positive 
is  lacking  in  you.'' 

Eric,  who  had  been  holding  bis  breath 
while  the  Doctor  was  holding  forth,  was  on 
the  point  of  replying  sharply  to  the  Priest, 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  Ro- 
land entered. 

••  No  Doctor^"  exclaimed  he,  **  you  have 
not  converted  me.  I  still  know  —  I  still 
know  —  and  you,  Herr  Priest,  it  does  not 
become  me  to  dispute  with  you,  but  I  will 
not  suffer  my  friend,  my  brother,  my  Eric, 
to  be  assailed  here.  He  has  given  me  the 
Positive,  the  belief  in  our  duty,  in  our  activ- 
ity, in  our  never-ceasing  self-devotion,  I 
will  show  for  his  sake,  and  for  my  sake, 
what  I  can  yet  do  in  life." 

The  Prince  embraced  Roland ;  the  Doc- 
tor took  the  Priest  outside,  and  said  to  him 
in  a  low  tone :  — 

**  Don't  trouble  the  young  man,  a  favor* 
able  crisis  has  set  in.  Come  with  mo,  I  beg 
of  you." 

He  drew  the  Priest  away  almost  by  force. 

Eric,  Roland,  and  the  Prince  still  sat  a 
long  while  together;  then  they  had  the 
horses  saddled,  Eric  and  Roland  accom- 
panying the  Prince  a  part  of  the  wa;^. 

After  they  had  ridden  a  short  distance, 
thev  saw  a  strange  shape  on  the  road; 
Roland  cried  out  suddenly :  — 

"There's  something  walking, I  think  — 
I  think  —  no,  I  am  not  mistaken,  it's  oar 
friend  Knopf! " 

It  was  no  other  than  Knopf.  He  was 
going  along  quietly  in  the  dark,  quizzing 
himself  sorely  wh^  it  was  ho  did  not  under- 
stand the  world ;  it  really  ought  to  explain 
itself  to  him,  for  he  held  the  world  so  dear. 
Why  is  it  so  reserved  and  full  of  secresy  P 
What  would  now  become  of  Roland  P  And 
amongst  the  rest  entered  a  lighter  and 
more  trifling  sorrow,  that  the  Major  had 
utterly  forgotten  him.  Knopf  did  not  think 
ill  of  him  for  it,  not  in  the  least ;  for  Hea- 
ven knows  that  in  such  confusion  one  had  • 
his  head  full  enough;  who  can  think  of 
everything  P  He  confessed  modestly  to 
himself  tmt  he,  of  course,  could  not  have 
been  of  any  assistance  whatever,  he  was  so 
awkward;  there  was  Herr  Doumay,  and 
Pranken  —  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
Prince  Valerian.  Thus  *  he  was  trudging 
along  in  the  dark,  and  questioning  himself 
in  every  way,  and  then  looking  up  at  the 
stars. 
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"Herr  Knopf!  Herr  Knopf!  Herr  Mag- 
ister !  ^'  was  shoated  oat  bj  different  voices. 
Knopf  stopped.  Roland  sprang  quickly  off 
his  horse,  embraced  the  okl  teacher,  and 
exclaimed :  — 

'  Ah,  forgive  me  for  what  I  have  done 


to  vou ;  Tve  been  wanting  to  say  it  to  you 

—  long  ago " 

flgo,^^  Koland's  voice  trembled  violently. 


'  At    the  words,   **  long 


**  You  have  already,  and  it  has  been  for- 
given for  a  long  time ;  but  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  you  are  here?  " 

Everything  was  soon  explained.  Knopf 
rested  his  hand  on  Rolaud^s  shoulder  all 
the  while,  as  if  he  could  lend  him  some  of 
hit  strength ;  and  he  pressed  back  the  spec- 
tacles verv  close  to  his  eye9,  when  he  heard 
and  saw  how  the  youth  was  be^nning  to 
bear  up  manfully  under  the  temble  event. 
Hepressed  Ericas  hand  as  if  he  would  say :  — 

Tou  can  be  happy,  you  have  imparted 
to  the  boy  .genuine  strength. 

When  at  last  they  were  biddmg  good-bye, 
Roland  begged  Knopf  to  ride  home  on  the 
pony.  Knopf  assured  him  repeatedly  that 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  roam  about  in 
the  dark  on  foot;  Roland  asserted  that 
Fuck  was  a  right  sentle  beast,  so  tractable, 
80  easy  and  intelligent ;  and  he  said  to  the 
little  horse :  — 

'*  I  want  you  to  be  good  now,  and  make 
np  for  all  the  trouble  I  gave  to  my  old 
teacher;  do  be  well-behav^.^' 

Knopf  continued  to  object,  and  at  last 
he  brought  out,  in  a  plaintive  tone,  that  he 
had  no  straps  to  his  pants.  Everybody 
laughed,  and  Roland  in  the  midst  of  his 
sorrow  laughed  too.  Knopf  was  extremely 
happv  to  find  that  Roland  could  laugh,  and 
now  he  yielded.  RoUnd  helped  him  mount, 
stroking  the  arm  of  his  former  teacher, 
and  strolling  the  horse;  Knopf  and  the 
Prince  rode  off  together.  But  Eric  did 
not  mount  again ;  leading  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  he  went  hand  in  hand  with  Roland 
to  the  Villa. 

And  now,  in  the  still  nisht,  Eric  was  in- 
oessandy  occupied  in  thinking  of  what  the 
Doctor  had  said ;  how  great  was  the  dis- 
cord in  the  whole  modem  world,  so  that 
the  life  of  states,  and  even  many  of  the 
•occupations  of  private  life,  were  not  regu- 
lated by  ethical  principles.  Not  in  the  way 
prescribed  by  the  Doctor,  — besides,  it  had 
left  no  impression  whatever  on  Roland,  — 
would  the  youth  gain  rest  and  strength,  nor 
in  any  way  but  in  the  acknowledgment  that 
each  one  must  strive  earnestly  to  conform 
to  the  moral  law,  and  make  it  an  integral 
part  of  bis  actual  life. 

Roland  listened  to  him  quietly,  occasion- 


ally clasping  the  speaker^s  hand  with  a 
firmer  hold. 

When  they  were  approaching  the  Villa, 
Roland  said,  sighing  deeply :  — 

**  Ah,  Eric,  now  the.  house  is  robbed  in  a 
very  different  way  from  what  it  was  wheft 
we  came  back  from  Wolfsgarten." 

No  change  had  been  wrought  in  the  de^ 
jected  feelings  of  Roland  by  what  the  Doe- 
tor  had  said,  nor  by  Ericas  utterances ;  the 
only  effect  was  to  enable  him  to  exprett 
himself  freely. 

CHAPTXB  XIY. 
▲  NEW  PlixOIlT  AT  THE  CHUBCH  DOOR. 

The  swallows  were  flocking  together  and 
twittering  over  Villa  Eden,  over  the  jail  ooi 
far  from  the  house  of  the  Justice,  over  the 
military  dub-honse  in  the  capital,  and 
wherever  they  flocked,  everybody  was  talk* 
ing  of  Sonikenkamp,  of  what  had  happened 
and  of  what  would  happen  to  him. 

In  the  basement,  in  the  large  room  near 
the  kitchen,  Sonnenkamp^s  domestics  were  . 
sitting  at  table.  Bertram^s  chair  was  va- 
cant. Somebody  was  saying  that  the 
porter  wocld  have  to  scrape  the  writing  off 
the  wall,  and  that  he  had  already  given  the 
master  notice  that  he  should  leave.  Hie 
**chief,^' who  spoke  German  quite  fluently 
when  he  was  in  anger,  was  cursing  the  ras* 
cality  of  domestics  in  leaving  jtheir  master, 
who  had  no  farther  to  concern  themselves 
than  to  get  their  reguUr  pay.  The  Cooper 
contested  this.  Of  course,  the  honor  of 
the  master  was  the  honor  of  the  servant,  bat 
they  ought  still  to  remain  with  Sonnenkamp ; 
if  there  was  a  good  deal  in  him  that  was 
bad,  there  was  also  much  that  was  good* 
Joseph,  whose  personal  opinion  did  not 
have  its  just  weight,  on  account  of  his  coafi- 
dential  relations  with  Sonnenkamp,  was  ^ad 
that  the  Cooper  had  hit  the  right  point. 

The  second  coachman,  the  Englishniaa» 
who  also  wanted  to  give  notice  of  leaving, 
now  said  that  he  should  not  do  it ;  but  cS* 
course  he  must  always  be  ready  for  a  boxings 
match. 

The  Squirrel  expressed  his  fear  that 
some  one  would  set  nre  to  the  place,  for  the 
whole  neighborhood  was  possessed  br  the 
devil.  Lootz  was  not  there,  and  nobody 
knew  where  the  master  had  sent  him.  Old 
Ursel  mourned  over  the  innocent  children,  at 
the  same  time  eating  away  with  a  fearful 
appetite,  and  uttering  loudest  lamentatioDt 
with  her  mouth  full. 

The  stuttering  gardener  made  the  prop^ 
sal  that  they  should  remain,  but  should 
make  a  joint  demand  for  higher  wages. 
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All  agreed  to  do  this,  except  Joseph  and 
the  Cooper,  but  were  puzzled  how  it  could 
be  brought  about. 

The  subterraneans  were  unanimous  in 
their  eulogies  of  Pranken.  He  was  a  no- 
bleman whose  like  could  not  be  found,  who 
did  not  desert  the  master  for  a  single  mo- 
ment. He  had  ridden  out  with  him  in  the 
broad  daylight,  and  did  not  concern  him- 
self as  to  what  his  noble  relatives  might  say 
of  him. 

Here,  underground,  they  were  also  glad 
to  know  that  men  were  ungrateful  and 
base.  It  was  even  known  here  that  Son- 
nenkamp  had  made  a  present  of  the  Villa 
to  the  Cabinetsrath,  for  what  the  latter  had 
given  for  it  was  only  a  trifling  sum ;  and 
now  the  gardener  of  the  Cabinetsrath  had 
reported  that  the  country-house  and  the 
▼ineyard  had  just  been  sold  to  the  American 
Consul,  as  a  sort  of  gibe  at  Sonnenkamp ; 
for  the  family  of  the  Cabinetsrath  wished 
to  have  no  more  intercourse  with  Villa 
Eden. 

In  hist  the  same  way,  although  by  men 
of  a  difierent  position  in  society,  were  Son- 
nenkamp^s  circumstances  discussed  in  the 
military  club-bouse  of  the  capital,  as  well 
as  in  the  beer-houses.  For  some  time, 
Adams,  the  negro  servant  of  the  Prince, 
had  everywhere  been  the  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. There  were  various  wonderful  sto- 
ries how  five  men  were  hardly  able  to  re- 
strain the  raving  negro ;  that  he  had  tried  to 
choke  Sonnenkamp,  —  only  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  had  they  succeeded  in:  getting 
him  out  of  the  capital,  and  removing liim  to 
a  hunting-seat.  Then  the  conversation 
would  turn  upon  Sonnenkamp.  Every- 
body asked  what  he  would  do  now ;  no  one 
could  understand  how  it  was  that  Pranken 
stood  by  him,  and  how  the  family  permitted 
such  a  thing.  In  the  military  club-house 
there  was  also  an  Ursel,  but  here  she  took 
the  form  of  a  pensioned  ladv  of  high  rank, 
who  also  ate  heartily,  and,  while  eating. 
Spoke  very  compassionately  of  the  poor 
children  ^of  the  millionaire. 

But  the  conversation  took  a  vecy  peculiar 
turn  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Richard,  where 
they  were  to-day  giving  a  great  coffee- 
party  in  honor  of  Frau  Weidmann,  who  had 
come  on  a  visit ;  it  had  been  arranged  sev- 
eral days  before,  and  the  Professorin,  Aunt 
Claudine,  Frau  Ceres,  and  Manna  had 
been  invited ;  of  course  they  did  not  come. 
Here  and  there  they  were  earnestly  discuss- 
ing how  they  shoulcl  treat  the  Sonnenkamp 
family,  if  they  had  the  audacity  not  to  leave 
the  country  as  soon  as  possible. 

Lina,  who  had  returned  from  the  trip 
with  her  betrothed,  said  that  she  would  be 


the  same  in  Sonnenkamp^s  family  that  she 
had  always  been,  and  that  she  would  te- 
main  Manuals  friend;  for  wherever  the 
Professorin  was,  there  any  one  might  main- 
tain social  intercourse  without  detriment  to 
one^s  honor. 

The  tone  of  the  conversation  became 
kindly  as  Frau  Weidmann  gave  unreserved 
support  to  Lina;  she  spoke  of  the  noble 
character  of  Roland,  who  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  her  house,  and  of  the  solid  worth  of 
Eric,  whom  her  husband  held  in  very  high 
esteem. 

Thus  every  one  in  the  house,  as  well  aa 
in  the  neighborhood,  seemed  to  be  putting 
himself  right,  and  adopting  a  moderate^ 
kindly  tone  towards  the  Sonnenkamp  fam^ 
ily.  But  the  bitter,  detestable  conse- 
quences of  the  occurrence  manifested  them- 
selves in  the  green  cottage  on  Sunday 
morning. 

During  the  hour  before  mass,  the.  indi^ 
gent  neighbors  used  to  come  for  their  reg- 
ular weekly  allowance ;  to-day  there  came 
only  one  solitary  woman,  in  a  sorry  plight. 
She  was  a  drunkard^s  wife,  who  was  ibrever 
complaining  and  lamenting ;  she  was  con- 
stantly fretting  about  two  children,  one  of 
which  she  held  in  her  arms,  and  the  other 
she  led  by  her  side. 

It  was  jonly  with  some  difficulty  that  the 
Professorin  had  brought  herself  to  furnish 
assistance  to  this  woman,  because  she  was 
afraid  that  the  drunkard  would  only  be 
made  more  shifUess  by  so  doing ;  she  had 
yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  Fraulein  Milch, 
though  she  generally  cut  the  talkative 
woman  short.  But  she  had  to  listen  pa- 
tiently to-day,  now  that  the  woman  came 
alone  and  no  others  were  there.  The  Pro- 
fessorin trembled  when  the  woman  said  to 
her :  — 

**Ye8,  yes,  such  is  the  world!  It^s  a 
topsy-turvy  world.  My  husband  makes 
wife  and  children  unhappy  because  he 
squanders  ever3rthing,  and  Herr  Sonnen-* 
kamp  makes  wife  and  children  unhappy 
because  he  has  g^t  everything.  Yes,  just 
so  I    IVs  a  world  turned  upside  ddwn.** 

She  assured  the  Professorin  that  she 
would  take  none  of  the  gold  of  the  slave- 
trader,  if  she  could  help  herself  in  any 
other  way. 

And  out  of  this  gold  my  son  is  to  enrich 
himself,  said  the  Professorin,  to  herself, 
sitting  there  alone  soon  aftierwards,  as  the 
bells  were  rinffing.  She  sat  quiet  for  a  long 
time.    Then  Eric  came  in  and  said : 

**  Ah  mother,  another  dreadful  thing  haa 
happened !  ^ 

**  Something  new  P  Still  another  dread- 
ful thing  P    mat  has  happened  P  '* 
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**  He  was  bold  and  defiant ;  he  went  to 
church  with  Pranken.^ 

•*  Who  did?'' 

'*IIcrr  Sonnenkamp.  And  when  he 
came  out  of  the  church,  there  stood  all  the 
people  in  a  row,  looking  at  him.  He  went 
up  to  a  poor  man  and  handed  him  a  gold 
piece ;  the  poor  man  took  the  money,  and 
then  threw  it  away,  exclaiming :  *  I  will 
have  nothing  from  you ! '  And  they  all 
cried  out :  *  Wo  want  nothing  more  from 
you !  Take  yourself  out  of  the  country.' 
Sonnenkamp  went  away,  the  piece  of  gold 
is  still  lying  there  before  the  church  door, 
and  no  one  will  pick  it  up.  O  mother,  the 
people  are  great  and  horrible  at  the  same 
time." 

**  Did  you  see  it  too?  Where  did  you 
hear  about  it?  Were  you  too  at  the 
church?" 

**  No ;  Manna  and  Roland  told  me,  and 
now  Uiey  are  sitting  in  the  garden  together, 
and  weeping.  I  have  hastened  to  you,  for 
you  only  can  help  us.  Comfort  them, 
strengthen  them." 

**  I  have  done  all  I  can,"  said  the  Mother ; 
'*  I  am  too  weak,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  ill." 

Eric  called  his  aunt  to  remain  with  his 
mother,  and  returned  to  Roland  and 
Manna. 

The  Doctor  was  sent  for  that  very  after- 
noon.   The  Professorin  was  sick. 

CHAPTER  XT. 
▲  WHOLESOME    ILLNESS. 

She  whom  all  depended  upon,  to  whom 
every  one  repaired,  sure  of  care  and  assist- 
ance, —  she  was  now  unexpectedly  in  want 
of  assistance  herself,  and  was  in  a  danger- 
ous condition.  The  remarkable  events  and 
Ticissitudes  some  had  begun  to  overcome 
by  means  of  their  youthful  strength,  by  stem 
defiance,  and  others  by  indifference;  the 
Professorin  alone  felt  a  constant  gnawing 
at  her  heart  day  and  night. 

Eric  had  remarked  several  days  before, 
although  he  ascribed  it  to  the  sudden  shock 
she  had  received,  that  his  mother,  when  he 
was  walking  before  her  hand  in  hand  with 
Manna,  took  everything  cordially  and 
kindly,  but  still  dully,  and  as  if  weighed 
down  by  some  feeling  of  depression.  His 
mother  was  in  the  hMt  of  seeking  help 
from  no  one,  she  had  always  the  power  of 
assisting  others,  and  in  this  doing  tor  others 
she  always  found  renewed  strength. 

From  the  day  on  which  Friiulein  Milch 
made  that  communication  to  her,  it  had 
been  different ;  she  performed  only  mechan- 
ically the  duties,  which  had  previously  been 


executed  with  such  freedom  and  animatioiL. 

From  that  day  forth,  she  had  determined 
to  keep  clear  of  every  luxurious  indulgence 
which  this  ostentatious  man  might  feel  like 
putting  in  her  way,  and  this  she  would  do 
m  a  modest  and  retiring  manner;  from 
that  day  forth  she  looked  upon  herself  as  a 
traveller  receiving  temporary  hospitalities, 
for  all  the  home  feeling  of  conifort  had  been 
taken  away  from  her.  She  was  prepared  at 
any  hour  to  pack  up  all  that  she  possessed, 
and  all  that  was  arranged  in  such  a  quiet 
way  about  her,  and  remove  to  some  other 
place. 

She  had  never  in  her  life  been  troubled 
by  regret,  she  had  done  nothing  for  which 
she  could  reproach  herself,  or  the  memory 
of  which  was  to  be  effaced ;  but  now  she 
was  beset  by  a  constant  feeling  of  regret. 

Why  had  she  been  so  thodghtless  as  to 
connect  herself  with  such  a  mysterious  and 
disintegrated  family  ? 

Joy  and  grief  affected  her  by  turns,  like 
one  suffering  under  the  delirium  of  fever. 

Eric's  happiness  in  loving  Manna  and 
being  so  deeply  loved,  which  before  had  ex- 
cited within  her  such  a  blissful  pleasure,  she 
now  listened  to  and  looked  upon  with  an 
almost  forced  interest;  and  when  Bella  had 
so  deeply  mortified  her,  she  could  scarcely 
make  any  resistance,  for  it  seemed  to  her  a5 
if  it  concerned  someone  else,  and  had  no  re- 
lation to  herself.  Thus  she  lived  estranged 
from  herself,  but  made  no  complaint,  hopine 
that  everything  would  right  itself.  She  had 
no  idea  that  there  was  an  inward  disturbance 
and  distraction  which  would  show  itself  on 
the  first  favorable  opportunity.  Now,  when 
the  needy  declined  charity  at  her  hands, 
that  inexpressible  sadness,  so  long  hidden 
and  repressed,  broke  forth.  It  seemed  to 
her  inexplicable  that  her  only  son,  her  aO 
in  this  world,  was  to  be  engrafted  into  this 
family. 

The  Doctor  had  found  the  Mother  in  a 
state  of  febrile  excitement ;  he  gave  her  a 
composing  draught ;  but  the  opinion  whidi 
he  expressed  before  Eric,  Manna,  and 
Roland,  had  a  still  more  quieting  effect. 
The  Mother  complained  that  she  had  never 
known  how  much  people  could  be  at  variance 
with  themselves  and  with  others.  The  Doc- 
tor replied,  with  a  smile,  that  people  were 
not  generally  so  nice  in  their  housekeeping 
as  she  was,  and,  referring  to  Sonnenkamp, 
said  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  zone  « 
mind,  or  whatever  else  yon  may  choose  to 
call  it,  which  Dimishes  organizations  entire* 
ly  exotic,  but  whiclt  nevertheless  have  tbeir 
natural  conditions,  as  our  customar}*,  every* 
day  ones  have.  The  constant  solitary  ipe* 
culation  and  refining  of  thought,  the  recur* 
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ring  to  her  life  with  her  hasband,  there  thor- 
oughly deep-seated  melancboiy  of  the  noble 
woman  showed  itself  in  an  increased  sensi- 
tiveness and  irritability ;  and  it  had  reached 
such  a  point  that  fears  were  entertained  for 
her  life ;  something  might  occur  which  would 
be  the  occasion  of  suddenly  extinguishing 
this  tlickering  flame  of  life. 

Eric,  Manna,  and  Roland,  trembling  and 
apprehensive,  surrounded  the  Mother  with 
constant  care,  and  in  this  anxiety  for  an- 
other, there  was  a  great  deliverance  for 
themselves.  The  Doctor  once  said  in  the 
library  to  Eric :  — 

**  If  your  mother  had  become  sicken  pur- 
pose, it  would  have  been  one  of  the  wisest 
things  she  could  have  done;  for  it  helps  you 
all  to  get  possession  of  yourselves." 

Sonnenkamp  also  expressed  profound 
sympathy,  but  he  felf  provoked ;  it  is  not 
BOW  the  time  for  sickness,  every  one  must 
now  stand  erect  so  as  to  bear  up  under  the 
storm.  Afler  some  days,  however,  he  found 
the  Frofessorin^s  illness  very  opportune ;  it 
took  some  time  to  get  accustomed  to  the 
new  order  of  things ;  he  even  admitted  to 
himself  directly,  that  he  would  not  regret 
it  much  if  the  Professorin  should  die ;  that 
would  produce  a  chan^  of  feeling,  and  in 
the  mean  while  everythmg  was  getting  bet- 
ter very  fast. 

Friiulein  Milch  did  not  suffer  Manna  to 
devote  herself  entirely  to  the  Professorin  as 
she  wished  to  do,  and  she  herself  was  the 
best  of  nurses. 

The  Major  went  about  in  utter  desolation. 
More  than  anv  one  else,  not  even  excepting 
the  children,  he  was  the  most  deeply  affect- 
ed, perhaps,  by  the  disclosnre  of  Sonnen- 
kamp^ past  life. 

••The  world  is  right;  that  is,  Fr&ulein 
Milch  is  right,"  he  was  all. the  time  saving. 
'*  She  has  told  me  all  along  that  I  don^t  know 
men,  and  she^s  right." 

In  the  mean  ^bile,  he  found  a  ^ood  place 
of  refuge ;  he  went  to  see  Weidmann,  at 
Mattenheim,  for  a  couple  of  days. 

CHAPTBR   XVI. 
A  BULCK  WAVE. 

Ok  Sunday  eveniqg  a  bustling  crowd 
was  streaming  along  the  white  road,  up 
and  down  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  to 
and  fro  between  the  vineyards,  all  seeming 
to  have  one  end  in  view. 
^  Sonnenkamp,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  was 
sitting  on  the  flat  roof  of  his  house,  gazing 
with  a  sensation  of  dizxiness  upon  the  sur- 
rounding landscape.  Once  he  walked  to 
the  eaves.  His  brain  reeled,  and  he  wanted 
to  throw  himself  off. 


I  So  then  it  was  all  over,  the  hard  thinkinor 
and  everything !  Nevertheless  he  stepped 
back  asain,  and  sat  upon  the  flat  roof  until 
nightfall. 

Suddenly  his  ear  was  struck  by  howls, 
cat-calls,  hootings,  rattling  and  clashing,  as 
though  hell  itself  had  been  let  loose. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  Are  these  sounds 
within  him  P  Is  this  all  imagination  P  He 
hears  them  distinctly;  the  noise  comes 
from  beneath.  It  rises  from  the  road,  and 
he  descries  by  the  torchlight  fantastic  figures 
with  black  faces.  Is  that,  too,  only  imagi- 
nation P  Have  they  come  hither  from  the 
other  world,  those  creatures  with  human 
forms  P 

**  You  must  leave  the  country  I  " 
*•  Begone  to  your  blacks !  "     , 
<*We^ll    fetch  him  out,   and    paint  him 
black  too ! " 

*'  And  weUl  tie  him  on  his  black  nag,  and 
lead  him  through  the  country,  shouting: 
•Lookathim!'^* 

Then  followed  more  whistling,  bawling, 
crashing,  rattling,  and  a  sharp,  jangling 
sound,  produced  by  banging  pots  and  ket- 
tles together.    It  was  a  most  mfemal  din. 

Then  arose  in  Sonnenkamp^s  memory  a 
vision  of  the  past,  —  the  image  of  a  man 
accused  of  bavins  incited  slaves  to  revolt, 
driven  throush  the  streets,  naked,  tarred 
and  feathered,  pelted  with  rotten  apples  and 
cabbage  stumps.  The  scene  changed,  and 
on  the  gallows  hung  John  Brown. 

The  report  of  a  gun  was  heard,  and  the 
voiceof  Plinken,  crying :  — 

**  Shoot  the  dogs  down !  PU  take  the  re- 
sponsibility I " 

Only  one  more  shot  resounded ;  then  the 
racing  mob  came  surging  against  the  gate, 
which  gave  way  with  a  crash,  and  in  rushed 
the  frantic  rabble,  all  with  black  faces,  and 
the  cry  arose :  — 

•*  WeUl  choke  the  whole  of  'em !  " 
"Where  is  he?" 

"  Give  him  up,  or  we'll  smash  everjrthing 
to  pieces ! " 

ponnenkamp  hastened  down  from  the 
roof  through  the  house,  and,  standing  on 
the  open  balcony,  heard  Eric's  voice,  warn- 
ing the  crowd  in  powerful  tones :  — 

*•  Are  you  men  P  Are  you  Germans  P 
Who  has  made  judges  of  you  P  Speak  !  I 
will  answer  you.  You  are  bringing  misery 
upon  yourselves.  You  will  be  recognized 
and  detected,  in  spite  of  your  blackened 
faces.  To-morrow  will  come  the  appointed 
judge ;  for  we  live  in  a  well-governed  coun- 
try, and  you  are  all  of  you  amenable  to  the 
kw." 

•*  We  don't  want  to  touch  the  Captain  ! " 
cried  a  voice  from  the  crowd. 
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Eric  continued^  — 

'*  If  there  is  one  among  yon  who  can  tell 
what  you  want,  let  him  come  fbrward.^^ 

A  man  with  blackened  face,  whom  Eric 
did  not  recognize,  stepped  forth  and  said,  — 

*'  Captain,  it^s  me,  the  Screamer ;  let  me 
speak.  The  new  wine  has  got  into  our 
foiks^  heads  below  there.  Pm  as  sober  as 
a  cat,^'  added  he,  stammering. 

*'  But  what  do  they  want?"' 

'*  They  wish  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  or 
whatever  his  name  is,  should  leave  our  part 
of  the  country,  and  go  where  he  belongs." 

'*  Yes !    Let  him  Uke  himself  off ! '' 

**  And  give  me  back  my  meadow  1  ^ 

•*  And  me  my  vineyard !  ^ 

*'  And  me  my  bouse  I " 

Such  were  the  cries  uttered  by  the  mob. 

Clans  quickly  joined  Eric  on  the  steps, 
and  called  to  the  rabble,  — 

'*  If  you  go  on  shouting  out  su^  crazy 
stuff,  and  speaking  all  together.  Til  be  the 
first  to  choke  any  one  who  tries  to  get  into 
the  house.^* 

"Let  him  be  off!" 

"Let  him  clear  ont!^  '*  Hnstle  him 
oat !  "  was  the  general  cnr. 

Jaot  as  this  was  yelled  forth,  Sonnenkamp 
appeared  on  the  steps.  The  howling,  shriek- 
ing, and  kettle-banging  began  anew ;  stones 
crashed  through  the  great  window-panes. 

The  Screamer,  hastening  up  the  steps, 
placed  himself  before  Sonnenkamp,  say- 
ing,— 

"  Keep  still :  TU  protect  yon."^ 

Then  he  shouted,  yet  more  violently,  — 

**  If  you  say  one  word  more,  and  if  every 
man  doesn^t  hold  his  neighbor,  so  that  he 
ean^  move  his  arms,  Pli  be  the  first  to  shcot 
Tou  down,  without  caring  whether  I  bit  the 
mnocent  or  the  guilty .'' 

"  Men,  what  have  I  done  to  yon  P  ^  ^ed 
Sonnenkamp. 

"Cannibal!" 

"Kidnapper  l^ 

"Slave  dealer !•• 

"  And  if  I  were,"  exclaimed  Sonnenkamp, 
**  what  gives  you  the  right  to  judge  me  ?  ^l 

"  You  must  clear  out  of  this  I " 

"  Make  yourself  scarce  I  "  was  the  cry 
from  beneath. 

"  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  and  yon.  Captain," 
•aid  Claus,  hastily  addressing  them  both, 
^  I  only  joined  this  savage  troop,  because  I 
saw  it  was  no  use  trjring  to  hold  them  back, 
but  Pve  caught  them  by  the  halter,  and  if 
youHl  just  leave  everythixiff  to  me,  weHl 
mi^e  a  carnival  sport  out  of  the  whole  con- 
cern. Yon  speak  first.  Captain,  and  I  beg 
you  to  keep  still,  Herr  Sonnenkamp." 

"  My  men,"  began  Eric,  '*  let  the  stones 
alone.     Do  you  know  the  great  word,  — 


*  He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him 
first  cast  a  stone !  *  Has  not  every  one  of 
you  done  something  that " 

"  We've  never  sold  men !  Oh !  the  ogre  I " 
they  cried  from  below. 

Eric  could  say  no  more.  At  this  junctnre 
Manna  appeared,  holding  a  branched  can- 
dlestick with  two  lighted  candles.  A  cry 
of  astonishment  went  through  the  crowd; 
then  all  was  still  for  a  second,  all  eyes  being 
rivetted  on  the  ^rl  as  she  stood  there, 
pale,  with  sparkling  eyea  and  dishevelled 
hair. 

Roland;  placing  himself  beside  Eric, 
called  out  in  a  voice  which  resounded  far 
and  wide,  — * 

"  Stone  us !  Tear  us  in  pieces !  Come 
on ;  we  are  unarmed !  '^ 

"  We  don't  want  to  hurt  tiie  children ! " 

"  But  the  man^seller  must  begone ! '' 

"  Yes,  he  must  clear  out  t  " 

"Be  off!" 

Again  the  tumult  seemed  increasing,  the 
rioters  pushing  one  another  forward.  All 
at  once  thev  recoiled,  even  those  upon  th« 
steps  shrinkinf^  back.  Beneath 'the  great 
door^way  a  white-robed  form  appeared,  and 
her  hair  was  gray. 

The  noisv  wretches  in  the  court  were 
struck  dumb,  gasinff  upward  with  glances 
of  iftnazement.  Those  tissembled  on  tlia 
steps,  turning  round,  saw  the  Frofessorin, 
standing  there  like  a  being  from  another 
worid,  from  the  boundless  space  of  Etemi^. 
Stepping  quietly  to  the  balustrade^  she  fint 
raised  imd  then  lowered  her  hands  as  in 
blessing,  as  if  calming  the  stormy  wares. 
Profound  siienoe  reigned,  and  she  spoke  im 
tones  which  might  be  heard  a  great  way  off: 

"  No  man  can  expiate  his  brother's  sin  by 
wrong-doing.  Do  not  sin  yourselves.  Re- 
strain youraelres,  lest  to-morrow  you  weep 
over  to-day." 

Her  voice  grew  more  powerful,  as  Am 
said :  —  % 

"  Cofkquer  yourselves ! " 

Laying  her  hand  on  Sonnenkamp's  sbonl^ 
der,  she  said^  in  sonorous  tones :  — 

"  I  promise  you  that  this  man,  who  has 
already  done  good,  shall  perform  a  deed  so 
great  as  to  reconcile  you  all  to  him.  Do 
you  believe  me  P  " 

"  Yes,  we  believe  the  Professorin !  ** 

"  Hurrah  for  the  Professorin!  Huzza  I 
Huzza!'' 

"  Come  along  home  1    It's  enough ! " 

A  man  carrying  a  drum  struck  up  a  march, 
when,  just  as  the  mob  was  about  to  depart* 
something  came  rattling  along,  helmete 
gleamed,  the  fire-engine  came  up,  and  a  jet 
of  water  suddenly  spurted  over  them  all.  A 
like  shower  came  from  the  other  side ;  for 
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Joseph  had  hastened  to  the  head-gardener^, 
and  the  hose  was  now  used  with  effect.  The 
stream  from  either  side  rose  hieh  into  the 
air,  and  they  all  went  off,  gromlnkig,  laugh- 
ing, and  cursing. 

The  men  were  still  staadioff  on  the  steps, 
and  Eric  was  the  first  to  speak,  saying :  — 

••Mother,  vou  hcreP  And  from  yonr 
sick-bed  P    This  may  cause  yonr  death.** 

**  No,  my  son,  it  has  given  life  to  me,  to 
▼ov,  to  all,  and  purity  to  all.  I  am  ill  no 
H^g^  1  ^  great  and  beautiful  and  fortunate 
dec^  has  saved  me.*' 

Sonnenkarop,  taking  off  his  c]oak,wrapped 
tiie  Professorin  in  it,  and  they  led  the  old 
lady,  whose  eyes  shone  wonderfully,  into 
ihB  great  hall,  where  she  sat  down,  while 
(hey  all  stood  around  her  as  about  a  saint. 

Manna,  kneeling  before  her,  took  her 
baeds,  and  wept  copious  tears  upon  them. 

*•  Now  I  only  beg  for  quiet,**  said  the 
Professorin.  **  I  am  calm ;  give  me  no  fur- 
ther excitement  now.  I  heard  it,  I  know 
not  how ;  I  came  hither,  I  know  not  how. 
Something  called  and  impelled  me,  and  it 
has  €nded  well.  Oh,  believe  that  eveiy- 
ibiag  will  yet  turn  out  for  the  best.  Herr 
Sonnenkamp,  give  me  your  hand.  I  have 
•ooiethine  to  say  to  you.** 

*'l  wiU  fulfil  whatever  yoa  may  ooai> 
mand.** 


I  **  You  must  do  something,  although  I  do 
not  yet  know  what,  in  order  to  pacify  the 
minds  of  these  people.** 

'*  I  will.  I  will  summon  a  jury,  in  the 
choice  of  which  you  must  assist  me.  To 
them  I  will  unfold  my  life,  and  into  their 
hands  I  will  leave  the  decision  of  what  is  to 
be  done.** 

**  That  is  a  happy  idea.  To-morrow  we 
will  carry  it  out.  Now  it  is  enough,**  said 
the  Professorin,  in  a  tone  soothing  to  the 
others  and  to  herself.  '  *  Manna,  go  to  yoor 
mother,**  added  riie. 

Manna  left  the  room. 

It  was  late  before  those  assembled  in  the 
Villa  separated.  The  Professorin  must 
spend  the  night  there.  SonnenJ^amp  would 
not  have  it  otherwise.  He  gave  ner  the 
best  room  in  the  house,  and  Eric  sat  by  his 
mother*s  bed  until  she  fell  asleep. 

But  without,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
stood  a  muhitttde,  washing  their  black  faces 
clean  again,  and  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  the  new  wine.  In  the  night  a  black  wave 
rolled  past  the  yilla^  and  down  the  river  to 
the  sea. 

Oh  I  If  the  black  deed  could  only  be  thna 
wiped  off,  and  sttnk  in  the  ocean  of  £t«r- 
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BOOK  Xin.      CHAPTER  X. 
OBLITERATED   TRACES. 

The  gardeners  raked  smooth  the  foot- 
paths :  the^  bound  up  the  down-trodden 
shrubs  again,  removing  the  broken  ones. 
£yen  the  grooms  assisted  to-daj  in  the 
garden,  while  up  in  the  house  the  glaziers 
were  already  busy,  putting  in  new  squares 
of  plate-glass.  When  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  wake  up,  they  shall  see  as  little  as 
possible  of  last  night's  tumult. 

No  one  in  the  whole  house  awoke  until 
the  morning  was  far  spent.  Even  Manna 
was  not  visible.  Perhaps  this  was  the  first 
time  in  her  Jife  that  she  had  omitted  going 
to  church.  The  night's  experience  had 
been  hard  for  her  to  oear ;  for  when,  after 
the  riot,  she  came  to  her  mother,  the  latter 
kept  crying  out,  — 

"  They  will  tar  and  feather  him  I  They 
will  tar  and  feather  him  1.  Oh  1  why  did  he 
go  among  our  enemies  ?  " 

Her  mother  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears ; 
and  when  Manna  tried  to  describe  how  the 
Professorin  had  appeared  as  a  rescuing 
angel,  Frau  Ceres  broke  into  loud  laughter. 

"  Yes,  indeed  I  Europeans  allow  old 
women  to  tame  them  1 " 

Manna  was  silent,  and  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands.  She  had  heard  this  ^riot  long 
beforehand  in  spirit;  and,  as  she 'stood  on 
the  steps,  she  had  felt  that  all  this  had  pre- 
yiously  been  made  known  to  her  in  dreams, 
and  that  it  would  vanish  like  a  dream. 

Then,  remembering  her  love,  she  realized 
that  life  cannot  be  sacrified  to  another  as 
an  expiation,  but  that  it  can  be  exalted 
for  another's  sake.  Once  again  horror 
seized  upon  her  soul.  She  beard  the  voices 
of  hell,  and  a  hell  opened  within  her.  Hast 
thou  sinned  in  proving  faithless  ?  Would 
every  thin^  have  been  better,  would  the 
dreadful  thing  not  have  happened,  if  thou 
hadst  remained  true  ?  Who  knows  whether, 
through  some  secret  working,  every  thing 
did  not  become  publicly  known  in  the 
capital  in  the  very  nour  of  thy  perfidy  ? 

She  wished  to  make  her  thoughts  like 
those  of  the  martyrs,  who  endured  stoning 
with  bowed  heads  ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  this 
violent  soul-torment,  she  only  saw  Eric's 
image  again ;  and  rising,  as  though  he  had 
called  her,  she  felt  as  if  his  hand  were  laid 
upon  her  head. 

Thus  had  Manna  returned  to  her  room, 
full  of  fear,  and  yet  rising  again  as  upon  a 
wave  of  happiness :  and  thus  she  slept  far  into 
the  day,  hearing  nothing  of  the  voice  of  the 
bell  which  called  her,  and  with  no  suspicion 


of  what  was  now  being  said  about  her ;  for 
not  far  from  the  church  stood  Pranken  with 
Fraulein  PerinL 

Ever  since  his  return  from  town,  Praoken 
had  felt  a  firesh  irritation,  which  directed 
itself  faiore  and  more  against  Eric;  and, 
at  the  arrival  of  Prince  Valerian,  he  was 
highly  incensed  on  observing  how  every  one 
went  instantly  to  Eric's  chamber,  as  thou^ 
Eric  were  the  centre  of  the  house.  ^  Thu 
riiall  be  changed,"  he  said  to  himself.  **  This 
teacher  must  find  out  who  he  is."  By  rea- 
son of  the  riot,  however,  this  teaofaer's 
family  had  again  become  conspicuous ;  the 
pitiful  canaiUe  having  allowed  themselret 
to  be  soothed  bv  an  old  woman. 

Pranken  haa  walked  furiously  through 
the  park,  and  finally  took  the  road  leading 
to  the  church.  Here  on  this  road,  now,  on 
this  morning,  he  would  bring  Manna  to  a 
decision ;  then  he  would  have  his  own  way 
wich  the  house,  and  discharge  the  teacher^s 
family. '  He  waited  long;  but  Manna  ^d 
not  come.  At  last,  seeing  Fraulein  Perini 
alone,  he  greeted  her,  and  asked  where 
Manna  was,  and  whether  she  was  well. 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  afler  my  healUi  ?  * 
replied  she  somewhat  tartly.  **I  have 
something  of  great  importance  to  impart  to 
you ;  but  you  do  not  seem  to  think  it  worth 
while  to  trouble  yourself  about  me." 

"  Indeed  I  do ;  but  you  should  reflect "  — 

''I  do  reflect  that  ^ou  ought  to  reflect 
that  I  too  have  an  existence.  However,  I 
have  something  of  great  importance  to 
impart  to  yoo." 

"Oh  I  please,  you  were  always  ao 
kmd"  — 

"  Yes,  yes,  only  too  kind ;  but  you  fbfget 
me  too  quickly.  Well,  then,  what  would 
you  do  if  Tou  were  told  that  that  arrogant 
tutor  aspired  to  win  the  hand  of  your 
betrothed?" 

Fraulein  Perini  laughed,  and  Pk-anken 
was  frightened,  terrified.  He  had  never 
heard  her  laugh  so ;  and  tiow  she  lau^ied 
in  exactly  the  same  tone,  and  made  precisdy 
the  same  bending  of  the  neck,  as  littie 
Nelly.  How  ridiculous,  how  inconceivable, 
that  she  should  occur  to  his'  mind  at  this 
juncture  I 

"  You  seem  in  a  very  good  humor'after 
the  riot,"  said  he,  trying  to  appear  ioco^e. 
"  You  must  tell  me  the  rest  alter  church : 
the  third  bell  is  just  ringing." 

"  Oh,  no  1  I  can  neglect  church  for  this 
matter.     A  work  of  mercy  absolves  "  — 

"  A  work  of  mercy  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

And  now  Fraulein  Perini  told  how  she 
had  seen  Manna  coming  out  of  Eric's  i 
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and  hoTv  every  thing  had  evidently  been 
ftrnmtred  in  the  green  cottago,  and  was  noW 
acttled ;  also  how  the  maid-servant  of  the 
green  cottage  had  even  said  that  !Manna 
had  taken  with  her  the  marriage-contract, 
which  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  library. 

Pranken  shook  his  head  incredulously, 
Fraulein  Perini,  however,  stung  him  again 
by  asking^hether  he  would  promise,  in 
ease  he  caBe  into  possession  of  Manna  and 
of  idl  her  property,  to  consecrate  the  Villa 
as  a  convent.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders ; 
and  the  look  came  again  into  Fraulein 
Ferini's  eyes,  which  she  had  once  given  to 
Bella  after  she  had  turned  away.  She 
fftung  and  irritated  Pranken ;  for  she  saw 
that  he  still  despised  her,  and  she  wished 
to  ruin  him.  He  must  promise  her,  that,  ii* 
the  affair  proved  inevitable,  he  would  chal- 
lenge this  Herr  Doumay,  and  shoot  him  if 
possible. 

Pranken  looked  bewildered.  Again  an 
old  memory  arose  within  him ;  at  th^  time 
that  he  had  travelled  with  Erie  to  Wolfs* 
fiarten,  he  had  seen  this  as  in  a  vision. 
Must  it  then  take  place  ?  He  demurred,  he 
hong  baek;  he  said  that  then  he  should 
certainly  lose  Manna.  If  he  fell,  then  all 
would  naturally  be  over.  If  he  killed  Eric, 
Manna  would  never  become  the  wife  of  a 
man  who  had  killed  another  on  her  account. 

Fraulein  Perini  cast  down  her  eyes,  in 
order  to  hide  her  malicious  smile.  Things 
were  now  taking  exactly  the  turn  she  had 
wished ;  Manna  should  lose  them  both,  and 
find  in  the  convent  her  only  refuge. 

They  had  talked  so  long  that  church  was 
over,  and  as  the  clergyman  came  out,  Frau- 
lem  Perini  went  with  him,  and  Pranken 
tqmed  back  towards  the  Villa.  He  met  the 
Doctor  and  Eric,  walking  together  and  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation. 

The  Doctor  was  hi  as  good  spirits  as  ever, 
and  was  expounding  to  Eric  how  the  fresh 
must,  which  is  so  joyously  drunk  and  which 
tastes  so  deliciously,  is,  according  to  the  as- 
sertion  of  old  people,  a  real  cure,  building 
the  whole  body  anew,  so  that  it  is  taken 
both  for  enjoyment  and  for  the  health. 
**  Thus  the  crisis  caused  by  the  intoxication 
of  the  new  wine  is  really  good;  So  it  is 
with  this  riot.  It  has  been  bene£k;ial  in 
many  ways.  The  anger  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighborhood  has  exceeded  all  rea- 
sonable bounds,  And  has  thus  lost  all  pre- 
tension of  justice.  On  this  side  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  feared.  But  even  in  the 
house  itself  it  is  clear  that  life  will  hence- 
forth be  more  vigorous.  That  they  are  all 
sleeping  is  a  good  sign.'' 

Tney  met  the  Cooper,  and  the  Doctor 


would  hear  the  whole  stoiy  over  again, 
growing  vei^  merry  ovfer  the  account  of  the 
eifc'Ct  produced  in  the  park  by  the  fire- 
engine  and  the  water-works.  The  Cooper 
narrated  how  the  engine  had  been  quicKly 
made  ready,  as  Herr  Sonnenkamp  had  pre- 
sented it  with  the  very  best  hose. 

They  soon  met  a  group  of  men,  delegates 
sent  by  the  different  communities  to  assure 
Herr  Scmnenkamp  of  their  readiness  to  pro- 
tect him  in  any  emei^ncy,  if  lie  would  only 
abstain  from  bringing  an  action  for  what 
had  occurred. 

The  Doctor  begged  the  men  to  come  back 
on  Sunday,  saying  that  he  would  previously 
inform  H^rr  Sonnenkamp. 

He  turned  back  with  Eric,  ^d  they  were 
not  a  little  surprised  at  finding  the  Frofes- 
sorin  already  on  the  terrace  with  Manna. 
The  IXxjtor  joked  very  merrily  oyer  the 
genius  of  accident,  which  could  accomplish 
more  than  all  science.  He  declared  the 
Professorin  to  be  entirely  cured.  The  Pko- 
fessorin  had  recovered  the  best  part  of  her- 
self, namely,  her  calmness,  her  courage,  and 
the  steadfast  firmness  of  her  character,  and 
she  said, — 

'*  There  is  a  wonderful  power  of  healing 
in  being  at  one  with  the  great  common 
heart  That  which  all  men  know  is  no 
longer  so  heavy  and  horrible ;  the  hardest 
part  of  a  criminal's  fate  must  be  the  feeling 
of  isolation,  of  separation ;  in  the  midst  of 
all  society  he  must  feel  like  a  secluded  pris- 
oner, for  he  has  something  locked  and  hidden 
within  himself,  which  no  one  else  must  know 
of." 

As  soon  as  the  Professorin  could  trans- 
pose an  event  and  its  consequences  into  the 
sphere  of  abstract  thought,  it  seemed  no 
longer  to  weigh  upon  her.  Above  all  she 
exhorted  her  son  not  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  something  must  be  instantly  done,  say- 
ing that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to 
keep  still. 

The  Doctor,  on  inquiring  whether  the 
Countess  Bella  had  not  been  there  as  yet> 
was  told  that  she  had  spoken  with  none  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Villa,  except  Herr 
Sonnenkamp. 

« If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,"  said  the 
doctor,  **  Countess  Bella  will  henceforth 
feel  an  especial  sympathy  with  the  bold 
Herr  Scmnenkamp.  It  corresponds  with 
her  nature,  which  defies  the  world  and  in- 
clines to  whatever  is  exceptional  and  ex- 
treme." 

The  Professorin,  although  Bella  had  deep- 
ly wounded  her,  endeavored  to  correct  the 
doctor's  opinion. 

Eric  was  silent;  he  was  amazed  at  the 
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persistencj  with  which  the  ph3rsician  pur- 
faed  and  explained  Ithe  Countess's  peculiar 
nature. 

The  Doctor  sent  to  ask  Sonnenkamp 
whether  he  wished  to  speak  with  him.  The 
reply  was,  that  he  would  like  to  have  him 
first  visit  Frau  Ceres. 

"How  do  Hoc*?" 

Sonnenkamp  had  put  this  (question  to 
Joseph,  his  yalet,  before  rising ;  indeed,  on 
first  awaking. 

**  As  usual,  sir." 

He  asked  for  a  hand-glass,  then  giving  it 

X'n  to  the  servant,  lay  back  among  the 
►ws  with  closed  eyes.  He  must  nave 
Lad  the  strange  idea  that  the  emotions  of 
the  past  night  could  be  read  upon  his  fea- 
tures. It  was  long  ere  he  lefl  his  chamber. 
He  had  told  Joseph  that  he  wished  to  be 
alone.  He  heard  the  raking  of  the  paths, 
outside,  and  the  steps  of  men  going  to  and 
fro.  He  would  wait  until  the  traces  of  de- 
vastation without  were  removed,  as  far  as 
possible  ;  he  would  wait  until  he  was  able 
to  obliterate  the  traces  left  within  him  by 
this  experience.  He  sat  long  alone;  only 
his  favorite  dog  was  with  him.  His  heavy 
head  wtiighed  him  down  like  a  cannon  ball ; 
yet  he  repeated  to  himself,  — 

"  I  must  recover  my  composure ;  for  I 
alone  can  help  myself." 

"  Thou  alone  ?  "  he  asked  again,  and  his 
thoughts  passed  to  Bella.  There  is  a  woman 
such  as  he  has  never  found  before. .  There 
is  courage,  power,  genius.  But  in  what  can 
even  she  help  him  r    Nothing.     No  one. 

Then,  laying  his  hand  on  the  dog's  head, 
he  thought :  "  Two  bugbears  are  the  worst 
enemies  we  have  in  the  world,  —  fear  before 
the  deed,  and  repentance  after  it.  With 
these  quackeries  we  squander  our  existence. 
He  alone  is  free  who  fears  no  future  and 
rues  no  past" 

« I  will  be  free  I  "  cried  he. 

"I  am  so  within  myself;  but  where  will 
freedom  be  allowed  me  ?  I  must  go  back 
to  America.  No,  to  Italy,  to  Paris,  to  new 
surroundings. 

But  the  children,  the  children!  They 
arc  filled  with  thoughts  which  take  from 
them  home  and  parents.  Thy  best  course, 
afler  all,  is  to  remain  here,  to  despise  man- 
kind, whose  hatred  will  gradually  oe  blunt- 
ed. Perhaps,  too,  there  may  be  found  some 
means  of  appeasing  their  wrath,  which  will 
.have  a  penitent  aspect.  Was  it  the  Profes- 
sorin,  or  I  myself,  who  spoke  yesterday  of  a 
jury?  That's  the  thing  I  Come  on,  World ! 
I  am  myself  again,  and  nothing  else. 

High  above  all  these  recent  occurrences 
arose  again  in  him  the  hatred  of  Crutiu«. 

**  How  he  is  now  rubbing  Ms  hands  in  hii 


editorial  office,  where  the  little  gas-jet  bums  t 
How  he  will  rejoice  at  the  signal-rocket 
which  has  roused  the  masses !  How  the 
riot  will  figure  in  the  newspapers  1 " 

He  now  rang,  and,  senaing  for  Eric,  re- 
minded him  how  he  had  formerly  publiclT 
exalted  the  gratitude  and  good  manners  of 
the  people.  Now,  he  said  with  a  laugh,  he 
must  also  properly  expose  thd|  misbeha- 
vior; he  must,  anticipating  alP  other  re- 
ports, describe  the  whole  thing  naturally  as 
an  extravagance  inspired  by  the  new  and 
effervescent  wine.  At  the  close,  he  must 
add  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp  (for  that  was 
his  name,  lawfully  derived  ^m  the  matei^ 
nal  side  of  the  house)  would  do  something 
which  should  correct,  and  satisfy  publie 
opinion. 

He  thought  Eric  pedantic,  for  wishing  to 
know  at  once  whether  any  thing  was  to  be 
done. 

What's  the  use? 

We  show  the  public  something  prospec- 
tive ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  should 
be  brought  to  pass;  men  forget  what  has 
been  promised  them. 

This  he  wished  to  say  to  Eric,  but  with- 
held  it,  merely  telling  him  that  he  might 
let  the  whole  thing  alone  if  he  chose* 

Just  as  Eric  had  leil  the  room,  came  tbe 
dog-keeper,  exclaiming,  — 

**  Oh,  sir,  she  is  poisoned  I " 

"Who  is  poisoned?" 

"  The  good  beastie,  Nora ;  in  the  night, 
during  the  riot,  the  shameful  men  gave  ner 
someming,  apparently  a  toadstool  roasted 
in  grease.    Sne  is  dying  now." 

"Where  is  she?"' 

"Before  the  kenneL" 

Sonnenkamp  went  with  the  keeper  to  the 
enclosure  where  the  doss  were.  There  lay 
Nora,  with  her  loosened  chain  beside  h^. 

"  Nora  I  "  he  cried. 

The  dog-wagged  its  tail  once  more,  raised 
its  head,  and  blinked.  Then  the  head  fcA, 
and  she  was  dead. 

The  glance  of  the  beast  was  piteoms. 
Sonnenkamp  seemed  to  wish  to  torture  him- 
self with  gazing  at  her. 

"  Bury  the  dog  before  Boland  sees  her,  he 
said  at  last. 

"  Where  shall  we  bury  her  ?  " 

Yonder,  by  the  ash.  But  first  skin  her : 
the  hide  is  worth  something. 

"No,  sir,  I  cannot :  I  loved  the  dog  too  well 
to  skin  it" 

"Very  well.     Then  bury  it  skin  and  an,** 

He  turned  away  and  wandered  about  tlie 
garden;  yet  he  could  not  refrain  from  re* 
turning  to  the  spot  where  the  dog  was  being 
buried. 

"  Yesi"  he  said  aloim  to  himself:  "  that'a 
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the  way.  Hie  world  gives  us  a  toadstool 
toasted  in  fat.  The  world  if  a  toadstool 
voasted  in  fat— palatable,  but  poisonous  1 " 

He  returned  to  the  house. 

The  other  dogs  were  howling  quite 
firigbtMly,  as  though  they  knew  that  one  of 
tiheir  comrades  had  departed. 

^       CHAPTER    n. 
TWBLTB     HEN. 

Franken,  who  remained  true  to  Sonnen- 
kamp,  was  often  full  of  solicitude.  At  times 
he  looked  very  strangely  at  his  friends,  but 
did  not  give  utterance  to  his  projects.  Son- 
nenkamp  knew  that  something  was  going  on. 
He  knew  through  Lootz  that  Pranken/had 
several  times  received  letters  with  large 
seals,  one  bearing  the  seal  of  the  Courtr* 
Marshal's  office,  another  that  of  the  Minis- 
try of  State.  He  would  have  liked  to 
ask  him  whether  negotiations  were  pend- 
ing, with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  the 
longed-for  dignity.  He  looked  at  him  in- 
quiringly ;  but  Pranken  remained  reticent. 
Sonnetikamp  even  pressed  him  not  to  dis- 
dain his  assistance,  saving  that  he  was  wise 
in  some  things,  even  tnough  he  had  acted 
imprudently. 

Franken  said  that  there  were  things 
which  he  must  decide  for  himself  and  whidi 
he  hoped  to  put  through  successfully.  He 
'  hinted  that  the  world,  even  the  little  world 
of  the  city,  was  made  up  of  different  fac- 
tioos. 

As  he  condescended  to  say  no  more, 
Sonnenkamp  resolved  to  have  recourse  to 
an  old  method,  and  one  which  could  here  be 
very  easily  employed.  He  would  obtain  by 
tbedf  through  the  agency  of  Lootz,  the  let- 
ters which  Pranken  had  received.  He  re- 
jected this  course,  however.  Yet  once,  when 
Pranken  had  ridden 'in  haste  to  the  railway 
station,  just  after  he  had  received  another 
large  letter,  he  went  toward  his  room.  He 
would  have  no  go-between.  He  could  surely 
get  possession  of  the  letters,  and  Pranken 
was  no  doubt  careless  enough  to  render  un- 
necessary breaking  open  any  locks  or  pick- 
ing them. 

In  a  sudden  attack  of  loyalty,  however,  he 
turned  away  from  the  threshold. 

Pranken  returned,  bringing*the  news  that 
he  was  in  danger ;  but  earnestly  begged  to 
be  excused  from  giving  any  particulars. 

Sonnenkamp  embraced  the  excited  young 
man,  and  made  him  promise  not  to  engage 
in  any  duel  without  his  knowledge. 

Beluctuantly  Pranken  gave  him  his  hand 
upon  this,  and  departed. 

While  £ric  wasyet  at  his  viother'Sy  Son- 


nenkamp came  thither  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand.  He  first  expressed  his  ioy  at  seeing 
the  Professorin  so  full  of  new  life ;  then,  say* 
ing  that  he  had  a  letter  from  her  fiiend,  he 
handed  her  one  written  by  Professor  Einsie- 
del,  and  added  with  a  smUe : 

**These  learned  gentlemen  have  very  gpod 
memories.  I  had  forgotten  having  invited 
the  man." 

The  Professorin  read  Einsiedel's  letter,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  should  not  be  lectur- 
ing next  .winter,  and  was  ready  to  accept 
Sonnenkamp's  invitation,  and  to  take  up 
his  abode  for  some  time  at  Villa  Eden. 

As  the  Professorin  smilingly  gave  back  the 
letter,  a  gleam  of  furtive  triumph  shot  from 
Sonnenkamp's  eyes.  Then  this  new  speci- 
men of  humanity,  this  puritanic  infidel,  has 
her  own  private  affinity.  Perhaps  she  &lt 
the  malicious  glance ;  for  she  said,  in  a  very 
decided  manner, — 

^I  should  be  very  f^ad  to  have  the  noble 
man  come  to  us.  His  visit  would  be  a  great 
deal  to  me,  and,  perhaps,  to  others  also. 
In  the  first  place,  I  know 'of  nothing  better 
for  Roland ;  for  you,  Eric,  are  so  entirely 
accustomed  to  him,  that  you  do  not  now  ot- 
fer  him  that  support  which  he,  p^hap^ 
may  need  for  a  long  time  yet." 

bonnenkunp's  countenance  relaxed.  It 
was  nothing  after  alL  This  woman  seemed 
in  truth  noble  and  pure ;  for  she  was  not  so 
prudent^  no  one  could  be  so  prudent,  as  to 
assume  forthwith  such  a  maisk  of  virtue. 
He  was  not  a  little  astonished,  hoover, 
when  Eric,  with  all  sorts  of  excuses  and 
pretexts,  gave  it  as  his"  opinion  that  it 
was  not  wise  to  transport  the  Professor's 
delicately  organized  nature  at  this  time  into 
their  stormy  life. 

Just  because  Eric  sought  so  earnestly  to 
defend  himself  against  such  a  suspicion,  it 
became  clearer  to  Sonnenkamp  that  he  did 
not  feel  justified  in  bringing  any  new  per- 
son into  close  relations  with  his  family. 

Inwardly  chafing,  but  vet  smiling  with 
an  excess  of  fiiendliness,  ne  said  that  ha 
would  invite  the  Professor,  and  would  leave 
him  free  to  stay  either  at  the  green  cotta|;e 
or  at  the  villa. 

The  mother  gave  her  voice  for  the  former. 

Sonnenkamp  nodded  very  approvin^y. 
He  summoned  a  servant,  and  oraered  uiat 
no  one  should  interrupt  them.  Then,  ad- 
dressing both,  he  said  that  he  had 'some- 
thing momentous  to  discuss  wifli  them ;  that 
it  was  a  step  which  concerned  his  inmoet 
soul,  and  which  alone  could  make  him  whd- 
lyfree. 

Eric  and  his  mother  trembled.  Did  Son- 
nenkamp already  know?  He,  meanwhOfl^ 
seated  lumself  calmly  and  began : 
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**  Noble  lady,  yon  have  done  a  great  thing 
lor  me,  and  now  I  commit  into  vour  hands, 
and  jour  keeping,  my  fate  and  that  of  those 
who  belong  to  me." 

He  made  a  pauefo  and  then  proceeded : 

**  From  out  of  the  midst  of  the  riot  one 
thought  has  remained  with  me.  It  was  of 
sodden  birth;  and  now  the  question  is,  how 
to  carry  it  out  Abready  on  Sunday,  when 
I  was  going  to  church,  where  the  beggar 
insulted  me,  it  was  my  intention  "  — 

**  Pray,  do  not  fbi^t  what  you  were  going 
to  say,"  interposed  Sie  Professorin.  "  Per- 
mit me  to  interrupt  you  with  a  question." 

"  Gro  on.    I  am  ready." 

**  Does  the  source  of  all  your  wealth  lie 
in  that?" 

<'  No,  not  a  sixth  of  it. .  Even  my  enemies 
know  that." 

"  Then  please  proceed.  Tou  had  begun, 
*  as  you  were  going  to  church  * "  — 

*''  Yes,  then  it  was  my  intention,  in  spite 
of  my  unbelief,  to  confess  to  a  priest. .  I 
acknowledge,  Herr  von  Pranken  was  not 
without  inSuence  in  this  matter;  but  it 
originated,  nevertheless,  with  me.  This 
institution  of  the  confession  in  our  church 
is  a  grand  thing.  Ofiences  for  which  no 
earthfy  judge  can  punish,  for  which  no 
dause  is  to  be  found  in  the  law,  are  Uottod 
out;  we  are  absolved  from  them  by  a  man 
^ed  with  the  divine  grace  by  consecration, 
sympathetic,  considerate,  who  neither  knows 
nor  sees  the  penitent,  yet  who  hears  the 
brei4h  of  his  quivering  confession ;  who  is 
•0  far  from  him,  and  yet  so  near  I 

The  Mother  looked  down. 

**  Wonderful  and  ever  new,  how  the  man 
oan  speak  of  such  acts  1 "  she  thought 

Sonnenkamp  felt  what  the  lady  thought 
«f  him,  and  exclaimed, — 

**  Look  me  in  the  foce  1  Yes,  noble  lady, 
you  hindered  the  execution  of  my  purpose." 

"  Yes,  you ;  for,  thinking  better  of  it,  I 
•aid  to  myself  that  I  would  tell  you  all, 

Skzing  at  your  open  face,  and  that  you  had 
e  power  to  absolve  and  to  blot  out ;  but 
ttO^ou,  too,  have  it  not." 

llie  Professorin  breathed  more  freely. 

Sonnenkamp  continued,  — 

"  You  once  let  fall  the  word  —  I  know  not 
whether  you  spoke  it  or  I — but  it  was 
uttered,  and  so  it  stands.  *In  the  new 
world;  where  the  laws  are  not  yet  so  firmly 
established,  they  summon  a  jury  of  neigh- 
bors.' I  wish  to  summon  a  jury  of  free  men, 
before  whom  I  will  stand  openly.  They 
shall  judge  me  freely.  I  wish  to  unite  trial 
hv  jury  with  confession,  and  I  vow  to  fulfil 
iMt  these  men  shall  enjoin  upon  me  as  a 


means  of  expiation.  Having  retomed  to 
Europe,  I  owe  the  European  wprld  either  m 
deed  of  atonement,  or  else  the  endeavor  to 
convert  it  Do  you  comprehend  my  mean- 
ing?" 

**  Perfectly.  There  must  be  something 
redeeming,  in  submission  to  the  verdict  of 
an  assemblage  of  fre^^len." 

"  I  see  that  you  understand  meiully,"  said 
Sonnenkamp  with  great  serenf^.  "  And 
now  give  me  your  advice.  Whom  do  you 
propose  as  members  of  this  moral  jury,  as 
we  may  call  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  I  orast 
refuse  Herr  von  Pranken.  He  is  my  soil) 
and  cannot  be  my  judge." 

"  I  should  not  be  able  to  name  any  one 
without  reflection.  Please —  I  am  yet  too 
weak.  This  deliberation,  this  seeking,  this 
thouo^ht-travelling,  causes  me  physical  pain." 
•  "Then  calm  yourself.  Herr  Douraay, 
vou  have  heard  all  —  Have  vou,  thoi^?  " 
he  repeated,  on  observing  Enc's  abstracted 
glance. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  every  thing."  . 

"  And  now,  whom  would  you  propose  ?  " 

*^  First  of  all,  the  most  sensible  of  men 
has  toKlay  himself  announced  his  arrivaL" 

"  Well,  well,  I  accept  him.    And  then  ?  " 

"Herr  Weidmann.'* 

"Weidmann?  He  is  the  uncle  of  mj 
most  bitter  enemy." 

"  But  on  that  very  account  he  will  be 
just" 

"  He  was  an  abettor  in  the  tH*odaction  of  - 
Herr  Crutius'  newspaper  article." 

"  From  that  imputation  he  is  cleared.  He 
chained  Prince  Valerian  expressly  to  tell 
you  that  he  disapproved  of  Herr  Crutius' 
conduct  throughout" 

"  And  even  if  Herr  Weidmann  were  your 
enemy,"  put  in  the  Professorin :  "  it  b  just 
your  enemies  whom  you  must  seek  to  con- 
ciliate." 

"  You  are  a  wonderful  woman :  you  shall 
have  your  way.  You  shall  see  how 
thoroughly  in  earnest  I  am.  So,  then,  Herr 
Weidmann ;  and  who  else  ?  " 

"  Ckwnt  Wolfsgartcn." 

"  Accepted  without  opposition.    Go  on  I  ** 

«  The  Justice." 

"  Also  accepted." 

"  Then  I  should  like  to  plead  for  a  man 
whom  you,  perhaps  "  — 

"  Only  speak  out  plainly.  Who  is  it?  " 
cried  Sonnerkamp  impatiently. 

"  The  field-guard." 

"  The  field-guard?  "  lausfaed  Sonnenkamp. 
"  For  all  I  care  I  And  I  give  you  the 
Doctor  at  once,  into  the  bargam.  But  now, 
Herr  Doumay,  set  about  it  at  once:  the 
business  must  be  begun  immediately." 
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**Who  will  remain  with  I^oland  mean- 
while?" Eric  would  have  asked,  but  re- 
strained himself,  in  obedience  to  a  sign  irom 
his  mother,  who  seemed  to  have  divined  the 
question  he  would  fain  have  asked.  She 
nodded.  ^  You  can  leave  Roland  and 
Manna  to  me,"  she  seemed  to  say. 

*'You  have  entirely  forgotten  our  good 
Major,"  she  said  aloud,  in  a  cheerful  tone. 

'*  Because  he  is  understood  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  also  the  Priest,"  replied  Sonnen- 
kamp. 

Eric  named,  besides,  Prince  Valerian,  the 
Banker,  and  Knopf.    The  number  was  full. 

Sonnenkamp  urged  that  not  an  hour 
should  be  lost,  and  Eric  ordered  a  horse 
saddled. 

CHAPTER    III. 

THE  HAKD  OF  RECONCILIATION  IS  NOT 
GRASPED. 

Before  Eric  started,  Manna  came  to 
him,  saying  that  she  must  immediately  go 
to  the  convent ;  •  that  she  thought  it  her 
duty,  above  all,  to  confess  the  truth  there, 
and  that  she  did  not  wish  to  postpone  any 
thing  so  difficult,  but  to  undeitake  it  at 
once. 

Eric  was  perplexed.  Why  should  Manna 
wish  to  re-enter  the  convent?  He  soon 
recognized  in  this  'desire,  however,  the  im- 
pulse to  do  something,  not  to  remain  in  inac- 
tivity ;  and,  moreover,  the  manner  in  which 
she  sought  to  sever  the  old  ties  in  peace 
was  thoroughly  noble :  so  he  merely  said,  — 

•*  Only  do  not  forget  that  you  are  no 
longer  justified  in  imposing  castigations  and 
mortifications  upon  yourself,  or  in  allowing 
them  to  be  enjoined  upon  you  by  others ; 
for  you  no  longer  belong  to  yourself. 
Manna,  you  are  mine:  you  must  neither 
torture  my  Manna,  nor  allow  others  to  tor- 
ture her." 

Manna  looked  at  him  with  beaming  eyes, 
and  from  out  of  all  her  tribulation  sounded 
a  serene  voice,  as  she  said,  — 

**  It  was  through  you,  Eric,  that  I  came  to 
this  resolution." 

«*  Through  me?"- 

•"  Yes.  X  ou  told  me  how  much  good  it 
did  you,  when  one  of  your  comrades,  after 
you  had  taken  leave  of  him,  came  to  you 
and  said,  *  Do  not  think  hardly  of  me  if  1 
ignore  you.  You  could  not  do  otherwise ; 
and  I  neither  can  nor  dare  do  otherwise.* 
I  am  going  to  imitate  you  and  your  comrade. 
The  souls  of  those  in  the  convent  shall  not 
be  burdened  with  my  desertion,  which  they 
must  consider  as  apostasy." 


Manna  wished  that  Aunt  Claudine  should 
accompany  her ;  but  Eric  thought  it  mote 
fitting  that  she  should  travel  with  Roland. 
The  brother  and  sister  would  .thus  be  aloae 
togetlier,  out  in  the  world;  and  Roland 
would  have  to  protect  his  sister,  to  render 
her  services  which  would  lift  him  out  of  hii 
state  of  dead  dejection,  out  of  his  heavy, 
monotonous  sorrow. 

•*  You  can  scarcely  imagine  how  happy 
it  makes  me  to  let  you  command  me,"  Bsad 
Manna,  as  Eric  arranged  every  thing. 

Roland  agreed  at  once. 

"  But  you  must  ask  your  parents'  leavte," 
was  the  next  order;  and  the  children  felt 
painfhlly  that  this  was  but  a  form :  every 
thing  was  torn  asunder  and  rent  to  shreds ; 
fdl  obedience  and  all  dependence. 

'*  Manna,  now  is  the  time,"  said  Boland* 
in  great  agitation. 

♦'For  what?" 

*'  You  ask  father ;  perhaps  he  will  tell  yoa 
whether  we  have  no  blood-relations  in  Eu- 
rope. Whoever  they  may  be,  they  ought 
to  come  to  us  now.  It  is  hard  enough 
that  we  have  never  troubled  ourselves  alxrat 
them." 

Manna  looked  imploringly  up  to  Eric, 
who,  rightly  discerning  in  the  youth  the 
instinctive  longing  for  family  ties,  begged 
them  to  abstain  from  urging  the  matter  for 
the  present,  saying  that  me  time  for  it 
would  come  by  and  by. 

Manna  went  to  her  father,  and  said  that 
she  wished  to  gp  to  the  convent. 

Sonnenkamp  was  alarmed,  but  quickly 
regained  his  composure  on  Manna's  adding 
that  she  went  thither  for  the  last  time,  in 
order  to  bid  farewell  forever,  as  she  had 
decided  never  to  become  a  nun. 

In  spite  of  all  its  distortion,  a  gleam  of 
triumphant  satisfaction  lighted  up  Sonnen- 
kamp s  face. 

"  Do  you  see  a^last  ?  They  knew  —  I  now 
have  certain  evicfcnce  that  they  knew — what 
money,  and  in  what  manner  esAned,  you 
brought  them.  Did  they  ever  say  a  word 
to  vou  about  being  unable  to  accept  it  ?  " 

Manna  avoide<l  this  view  of  the  ouestion.* 
She  would  gladly  have  confessed  all  to  her 
father  at  once,  but  had  not  yet  the  courage. 
Moreover,  she  had  promised  Eric  to  follow 
his  guidance  implicitly. 

The  weather  was  foggy  and  cold,  as  the 
brother  and  sister,  and  Fraulein  Perini,  weat 
down  the  river :  yet  the  journey  refi^shed 
them,  for  Roland  said  after  a  short  time,  — 

**  Ah  I  There  is  a  world  outside  after  all  I  " 

Towards  noon,  the  sun  pierced  through 
the  mist,  which  melted  ftway,  and  every  thine 
became  suddenly  bright,  llie  vessel  steamed 
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down  the  stream,  shooting  rapidty  along 
over  the  clear  water,  between  tne  sun-illu- 
mined mountains,  on  which,  here  and  there, 
harvests  were  stiQ  being  gathered. 

The  passengers  stood  or  walked  on  deck, 
enjoying  the  wide  prospect ;  but  below  in 
the  cabin,  lay  Manna,  with  closed  eyes,  not 
heeding  Fr'aulein  Perini's  injunction  to  come 
up  and  refresh  herself  witn  the  view  and 
the  free  air,  only  begging  to  be  lefl  alone. 
And  so  she  lay  and  thought,  half  dreaming, 
half  awake,  of  all  that  had  happened  to  her 
and  hers.  How  utterly  different  it  was 
when  she  went  up  the  river,  with  Roland, 
last  spring  I  Eric's  warning  came  into  her 
mind,  how  wealth,  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  enables  one  to  make  disposition  of  exter- 
nal means  and  of  those  who  serve,  seduce  us 
into  healing  ourselves  with  amusements  and 
outward  remedies. 

This  reproach  did  not  now  tW>uble  her : 
she  only  wished  to  part  peacefhllv  from  a 
Fast,  under  obligations  contractea  in  her 
soul  to  the  fHendly  souls  there,  which  she 
wished  to  fulfil,  even  though  outwardly  sep- 
arating herself  from  them.  Her  soul  lay 
bound  by  obligations  to  the  women  yonder : 
she  wanted  to  take  care  to  be  tnuy  com- 
prehended, even  though  she  was  outwardly 
cutting  herself  off"  from  them. 

The  difference  of  faith  between  Eric  and 
herself  again  arose  before  her.  But  what 
course  remained  to  her?  To  become  un- 
true there  to  the  pioms  sisters,  or  here 
to  Eric ;  but  no,  that  was  no  longer  po8»- 
ble.  She  hoped  that  the  great  soul  of  the 
Superior  would  give  her  calmness ;  and 
Uius  she  lay,  sunk  in  a  half-slumber  during 
the  whole  trip. 

On  deck,  Fraulein  Perini  was  glad,  on 
the  whole,  that  Manna  had  remained  unseen ; 
for  here  and  there  among  the  passengers 
Sonnenkamp  was  mentioned,  and  the  report 
was,  ihvLt  the  Prince's  ncgsp  had  lifted  him 
up  with  both  hands,  and  had  carried  him, 
struggling,  down  the  staircase,  until  he  was 
set  at  liberty  by  the  servants,  who  brought 
him  to  the  carriage.  An  agent,  whom  Frau- 
•  lein  Perini  knew,  was  already  wondering 
who  would  buy  the  Villa,  for  it  was  absolute- 
ly certain  that  the  man  would  not  remain 
there. 

In  the  forward  cabin,  where  Lootz  had  en- 
sconced himself,  he  was  obliged  to  hear  the 
fruiterers  who  were  carrying  to  the  Lower 
Rhine  the  fruit  which  they  had  brought 
from  Sonncnkamp's  head-gardener,  saying 
one  to  another,  that  they  would  not  be  will- 
ing to  take  a  mouthful  of  fruit  cultivated 
by  this  man.  They  granted  him  the  merit, 
however,  of  having  done  mur:h  toward  the 


I  introduction  of  a  species  of  apples  i^ch 
grew  easily  and  bore  well. 

At  the  last  stopping-place  but  one  before 
the  Island  Cloister,  two  black-robed  nuns 
came  on  board.  Fniulein  Perini,  who  knew 
one  of  them,  went  down  with  them  into  the 
cabin  where  Manna  was  sleeping.  Both 
nuns  placed  themselves  opposite  to  her,  took 
out  their  prayer-books,  and  prayed  for  the 
poor  soul  lying  there  in  the  sleep  of  sorrow. 

Manna  opened  her  eyes  and  gazed  arodnd 
in  astonishment.  She  knew  not  where  she 
was.  One  of  the  nuns  —  it  was  the  shy  one, 
who  always  kept  in  the  background  —  wel- 
comed her  in  the  French  language,  and 
bade  her  comfortingly,  resign  herseff  to  all 
that  she  must  endure. 

Manna  sat  up.  So,  then,  the  news  had 
already  reached  even  theif  ears  1  She  went 
on  deck  with  Roland  and  the  three  ladies. 
The  Island  cloister  came  into  'view.  Every 
thing  was  so  clear  and  bright,  that  she 
felt  as  though  she  had  now  suddenly  returned 
to  earth,  fhere  was  every  thing,  just  as  it 
used  to  be,  seeming  to  look  at  her  with  the 
question,  **  ^liere  hast  thou  been  this  long 
time?" 

They  got  into  the  boat,  and  were  rowed 
toward  the  island.  Every  tree,  every  bench, 
every  shrub,  greeted  her  like  a  long-van- 
ished Past  She  cast  a  melancholy  glance 
at  the  beautiful  round  seat  on  the  landing- 
place,  where  she  had  so  oflen  sat  widi 
Heimchen.  Now  wet  leaves  lay  upon  the 
bench. 

They  reached  the  convent. 

Manna  sent  her  name  at  once  to  the 
Superior,  but  received  the  answer  that  she 
must  first  remain  an  hour  in  the  church, 
and  then  come  to  her. 

Manna  understood  what  this  meant ;  bat 
did  the  Superior,  then,  already  know  of  hep 
defection  ?  She  went  towards  the  chureb, 
but  remained  standing  at  the  door,  without 
entering.  She  feared  the  picture  wiUnn, 
knowing  that  she  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  raise  her  eyes  towards  it,  and  yet  that 
must  not  be.  She  turned  round  again,  and 
went  out  towards  the  park.  She  heard  the 
children  in  the  house  playing  together;  she 
heard  singing  in  another  class;  she  knew 
how  all  were  sitting;  she  knew  every 
bench ;  approacBing  me  fir-tree  where  she 
had  so  oflen  sat,  she  saw  that  the  seat  was 
no  longer  there.  On  the  kneeling-stool  where 
Heimchen  useil  to  sit,  lay  withered  leaves. 
"  To  Heimchen,"  said  a  voice  within  her. 
Turning  back,  it  seemed  to  her,  in  paesins 
the  convent,  as  though  she  were  guiky  of 
rebellion  and  sin  in  not  having  obeyed  the 
Superior's  command.    She  came  into  the 
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dinrchyard.  On  Heimchen's  grave. stood 
a  cross  with  this  inscription  in  golden 
letters; — 

"  The  child  is  not  dead,  hut  sleepeth.*'  — 
Marie  V.  39. 

"How?"  cried  Manna.  "Why  these 
words  here  ?  They  are  spoken  in  Scripture 
of  that  child  who  was  re-awakened  on  its 
death-bed,  but  not  of  a  buried  one." 

She  sank  down  upon  the  grave,  and  her 
thoughts  grew  confused :  she  lost  all  con- 
sciousness of  the  passage  of  time.  At  last, 
composing  herseli,  she  turned  back  toward 
the  convent.  Admitted  into  the  reception- 
room,  she  was  still  obliged  to  wait  alone ; 
the  pictures  on  the  wall  seeming  to  with- 
draw into  the  distance  if  she  looked  up  at. 
them. 

At  last  came  the  Superior.  Manna, 
hastening  toward  her,  would  have  thrown 
herself  upon  her  neck ;  but  she  stood  rigid, 
winding  ooth  ends  of  her  hempen  girdle 
around  the  forefingers  of  her  right  and  left 
hsauXf  so  that  the  rope  cut  into  Uie  flesh. 

Manna  sank  down  at  her  feet. 

**  Rise,"  said  the  Superior  severely.  "  We 
suffer  no  vehemence  here.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
you  yet  remember  this.  Have  you  been  in 
the  church?" 

"  No,"  said  Manna,  rising. 

It  was  long  ere  the  Superior  spoke.  She 
probably  expected  Manna  to  acknowledge 
her  transgression ;  but  Manna  could  not 
utter  a  sound.  Every  thing  that  she  had 
experienced,  and  that  was  now  within  her, 
seemed  to  crowd  upon  her  at  once. 

"  1  came  hither,"  she  began  at  last,  "  in 
order  to  leave  no  sorrow  in  your  heart, 
Beverend  mother,  at  my  ingratitude.  Your 
treatment  of  me  has  been  most  noble :  you 
have"  — 

"No  praise.  Nothing  about  me.  Speak 
of  yourself." 

^*  My  memory  must  not  be  a  grief  to  you. 
I  came  to  beseech  you  "  — 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate  so  long  ?  Speak 
out  I     What  do  you  wish  ?  **  ^ 

"  Nothing  save  your  faith  in  the  honora- 
ble struggle  through  which  I  have  passed. 
I  could  not  do  otherwise.  I  am  betrothed 
to  Eric  Doumay." 

"  How,  to  whom  ?  Did  I  rightly  undei^ 
stand  you?  Is  Herr  von  Franken  dead? 
You  are  —    But  no.    Speak  I " 

Faithfully  and  openly  did  Manna  ac- 
quaint her  with  all  that  had  happened, 
standing  eroci,  and  speaking  in  a  firm  voice. 
When  she  had  ended,  the  Superior  said,  — 

"  So  you  have  not  come  to  do  penance  ?  " 

"No." 

"  For  what,  then  ?  " 


Manna,  grasping  her  brow,  said,  — 

"  Have  I  then  not  clearly  confessed  that 
I  do  not  feci  myself  culpable  ?  I  came  in 
order  to  offer  you  thanks,  heartfelt  thanks, 
for  the  good  which  you  did  me  in  time  of 
need,  and  my  memory  must  not  be  a  sorrow 
to  you.  You  yourself  once  told  me  that 
the  battle  which  I  must  fight  with  life  would 
be  a  hard  one.  I  have  not  sustained  it, 
or  rather- — only,  I  implore  you,  be  not 
wounded.  Grant  me  a  peaceful  resting- 
place  in  your  memory." 

"Do  yoU  wish  that,  even  now?  Yes, 
that  is  the  way  with  the  children  of  this 
world.  Even  the  suicides  demand  a  conse- 
crated grave.  You  are  dead,  and  can  have 
no  grave  in  our  holy  ground.  You  stretch 
out  your  hand  for  reconciliation,  but  of 
what  sort  ?    Your  hand  is  not  clasped." 

A  lay  sister  entered,  bearing  a  request 
from  Friiulein  Perini  to  be  acSnitted  into 
the  presence  of  the  Superior  and  Manna. 

She  entered. 

"Have  you  any  thing  to  say?"  asked 
the  Superior,  turning  towards  Fraulein 
Perini. 

"Yes.  Here  stands  Friiulein  Manna. 
I  remind  her  before  you,  worthy  mother,  of 
a  sacred  promise  which  Fraulein  Manna 
obtained  from  me." 

"  A  promise  ?    From  you  ? 

"Yes.  You,  Fraulein  Manna,  extorted 
from  me  a  promise  to  hold  you  fast  with 
all  manner  of  punishments  and  of  bonds, 
if  the  spirit  of  apostasy  should  ever  gain  a 
foothold  in  your  soul.  Did  you  not, 
Manna  ?  " 

"I  did." 

"  And  now  ?  "  asked  the  Superior. 

"  Now  I  belong  to  myself  no  longer.  I 
no  longer  call  any  thing  my  own :  no  pos- 
session, not  even  myself.  I  cannot  give  in 
expiation  what  is  not  mine." 

The  three  women  stood  long  in  silence. 
Finally  the  Superior  said,  — 

"  Have  you  confessed  to  the  Priest  ?  " 

"No." 

The  Superior  had  turned  away,  and  spoke 
with  averted  face :  — 

"  We  force  you  not.  We  bind  you  not. 
We  could ;  but  we  do  not  wish  to.  Go,  go  I 
I  will  see  your  face  no  more  I  Go  1  Alas, 
what  a  hell  you  bear  within  you  I  The 
trace  of  your  footsteps  here  shall  disappear. 
No,  I  will  hear  nothing  more.  Go  I  Has 
she  gone  ?  Do  not  answer  me.  Dear  Perini, 
tell  me  —  is  she  gone  ?  " 

"  She  is  going,"  replied  Friiulein  Perini. 

"Where  is  my  sister?"  they  suddenly 
heard  Roland's  loud  voice  saying. 

Hie   door  was  thrown  violently  open. 
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Roland,  quickly  perceiving  what  had  been 
going  on,  cried,  — 

"  You  have  humiliated  yourself  suffi- 
ciently :  come  with  me/'  He  seized  Manna 
by  the  hand,  and  left  the  convent  with  her. 

When  they  were  in  the  open  air,  R(^nd 
said  he  had  been  unable  to  endure  the  sus- 

Snse  any  lon^r.  He  had  feared  lest 
anna  would  allow  herself  to  be  maltreated, 
enduring  unkindness  as  a  penance. 

"  And  that  you  must  not  do,  even  if  you 
could  bear  it  yourself,  for  Eric's  sake,  i  ou 
must  not  allow  Eric's  betrothed  to  be  in- 
sulted and  abused." 

How  Manna*8  eyes  shone  as  she  gazed 
into  Roland's  glowing  countenance  I 

"  It  is  over,**  she  said.  "  A  whole  world 
is  swallowed  up  behind  me.  It  is  well  that 
it  is  over." 

Frtiulein  Perini  remained  some  time 
longer  with  the  Superior,  then  followed 
Manna.  Sitting  beside  her  in  the  boat,  she 
said  in  a  peculiar  low  whisper,  — 

^*  I  was  obliged  to  say  that  I  cotdd  not 
do  otherwise." 

Manna  held  out  her  hand,  saying,  —   ' 

"  You  only  did  your  duty.  1  am  not 
angry  with  you.    Forgive  me." 

Manna  knew  not  now  she  had  lefl  the 
convent.  Only  when  she  embraded  Roland 
did' her  tears  begin  to  fall.  On  their  home- 
ward journey  she  did  not  go  below,  but  sat 
on  the  deck  beside  Roland,  looking  at  the 
landscape  with  her  great  black  eyes  wide 
open. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

TRANQUILLITY    ON    THE    ROAD,  AND    UN- 
REST AT  HOME. 

On  his  way  to  Mattenheim,  Eric  met 
the  Major.  He  felt  cheerful  enough  to  tell 
him  that  he  was  scouring  the  country  as  if 
enlisting  a  corps  of  firemen;  and,  when 
he  explained  the  meaning  of  his  words,  the 
Major  needed  no  urging  to  agree  to  his  part. 
He  looked  on  the  affair  in  the  light  of  a 
court  of  honor,  from  which  no  one  should 
shrink. 

"  Poor  man  I  Poor  man  I "  he  repeated, 
over  and  over  again,  **He  was  not  open 
with  me ;  but  then,  neither  was  she.  I  do 
not  take  it  ill  of  him.  She  was  not  so  either ; 
it  was  the  first  time  in  her  life.  She  "  — 
tills  was  of  course,  Fraulein  Milch  —  "  knew 
that  I  could  not  endure  it.  I  can  do  much, 
comrade  :  you  would  not  believe  how  much 
I  can  do.  out  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I 
am  incapable ;  and  that  is  hypocrisy.  I  can- 
not have  friendly  intercourse  with  a  man 


whom  I  neither  love  nor  esteem.  I  knew 
that  the  man  had  been  a  slaveholder ;  and 
I  have  always  said  that  no  one  who  asac^ 
ciates  with  poodles  can  keep  off  the  fleas : 
and  who  would  believe  that  the  man  coald 
utter  so  many  kindly  words?  And  with 
you,  comrade,  he  talked  like  a  sage,  like  a 
saint  I,  with  my  dull  brains,  cannot  mak^ 
out,  and  even  Herr  Weidmann  could  not 
help  me,  why  the  good  children  must  suffer 
all  this.  But  now  I  will  explain  it  io  yoa. 
Now  I  know  the  reason.  It  came  into  my 
head  on  the  road.  This  is  how  it  is.  1 
have  not  learned  much.  I  used  to  be  a 
drummer :  I'll  tell  you  my  story  some  time.'' 

**  Yes ;  but  what  have  you  discovered  ?  ** 
•  *^  Just  80  she  always  reminds  me  when  I 
wander  off  from  what  I  was  saying.  Tbis 
is  it  You  see,  man,  as  it  says  in  Scriptore, 
is  borp  in  pain,  trouble ;  and  the  human  socd 
is  also  bom  in  pain,  want,  and  misery.  We 
poor  fellows  know  that;  and  that  is  wky 
rich  and  distinguished  people  are  not  faiT' 
\y  in  the  world.  •!  mean  —  you  know  — 
and  now  our  Koland  is  born  anew,  into  true 
nobility,  for  the  first  time.  The  Prince  can 
ennoble  the  name,  but  not  the  soul,  roa 
understand;  so  it  is.  And  our  Roland  is 
now  the  real  nobleman.  To  endure  evO 
and  do  good,  that  is  the  motto  which  he 
has  now  received  ;  and  that  is  a  device  which 
has  yet  been  engraved  upon  no  knightly 
shield :  but  you  see  it  stands  written  within, 
and  there  it  ivill  remain." 

The  Major  pointed  to  his  heart  with  ar 
trembling  hand.  £rio  listened  in  astonish-'' 
ment,  as  this  timid  man,  so  slow  of  speech, 
uttered  all  this,  with  many  interruptions,  it  is 
true,  but  with  great  fervor;  and  now  the 
Major  reminded  him  how  thev  had  torment^ 
ed  themselves  with  the  problem  of  what 
Roland  should  do  with  so  much  money, 
and  said  that  it  was  now  decided,  once  for 
all,  he  must  do  nothing  but  good  with  it 

When,  at  last,  Eric  was  alK>ut  to  separate 
fVom  the  Major,  the  latter  held  him  fast  once 
again,  saying,— 

**  Listen  only  to  this  one  thing  more.  I 
was  a  drummer :  I'll  tell  you  the  story  some 
day.  I  became  an  officer ;  and  my  comrades 
did  not  dream  how  tliev  honored  me,  when 
they  used  secretly,  thinking  1  did  not  hear 
it,  to  call  me  Cant  Drumsticks,  or,  for 
shortness,  even  Sticks.  Yes :  they  did  honor 
to  the  Capt  Sticks;  for,  from  that. time 
forward,  it  became  clear  to  me.  I  was  nn- 
able  to  explain  it  so  to  myself,'but  she  made 
me  understand  :  she  knows  every  thing. 
Yes  :  so  it  is.  He  is  only  half  alive  whom 
Fortune  has  made  into  somctliing.  Misfor- 
tune is  the  Holy  Spirit,  saying  to  man- 
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kindy  'Arise  and  walk.'  Tou  understand 
me?" 

*♦  Yes,"  said  Eric  earnestly,  pressing  the 
old  man's  valiant  hand  and  riding  on. 

Looking  hack,  he  saw  the  veteran  still 
standing  on  the  same  spot  He  nodded  to 
the  horseman,  as  though  he  would  have  said 
to  him,  in  the  distance.  Yes :  to  you  I.faave 
given  good  baggage,  —  my  best  You  will 
not  lose  it ;  and  now,  i£  I  die,  it  is  in  the 
possession  of  one  who  will  keep  it,  and  not 
give  it  away.  He  thanked  the  Builder  of 
all  the  worlds,  that  he  had  caused  him  to  pass 
through  80  much  that  was  hard,  and  yet  al- 
ways to  come  out  of  it  unharmed. 

Meanwhile,  Eric  was  riding  cheerfully 
towards  Mattenheim.  On  the  way,  however, 
he  turned  rotmd.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  bound  in  honor  to  summon  Clod  wig 
first  That  in  forming  this  resolution  he  was 
also  influenced  by  an  impulse  of  curiosity  as 
to  how  Bi'Ua  was  now  behaving,  he  frankly 
acknowledged  to  hin^self :  nevertheless,  he 
rode  first  to  Wolfsgarten. ' 

The  parrot  shrieked  from  the  open  window, 
as  though  wishing  to  inform  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  arrivsi  of  so  unusual  a  guest ;  for 
it  was  long  since  Eric  had  been  there.  He 
thought  he  had  discerned  the  form  of  Bella 
in  the  room  adjoining  that  at  whose  open 
window  the  parrot  hung ;  but  she  did  not 
show  herself  again. 

Entering  Cl^wig's  room,  he  found  him, 
fi>r  the  first  time,  in  a  state  of  despondency. 
He  must  also  have  had  some  bodily  ailment ; 
tinee  he  did  not  rise,  as  had  always  been 
his  wont,  greeting  his  young  friend  with  as 
mueh  formality  as  heartiness. 

**I  knew  that  you  would  come  to  me," 
said  Clodwig,  brealiung  hard,  but  speaking 
in  a  mild  voice. 

**  If  one  spirit  can  influence  another  at  a 
distuice,  you  and  your  mother  must  have  felt 
most  clearly  that  I  was  with  you  ^at  this 
time.  And  now,  if  you  please,  let  us  talk 
very  quietly,  as  I  am  somewhat  indisposed. 
Let  us  forget,  first  of  all,  that  we  are  starved 
by  intercourse  with  that  man.  I  think  we 
ought,  in  this  case,  to  think  of  him,  and  not 
of  ourselves.  See,"  —  taking  up  a  phial,  — 
**  look  at  this.  I  take  a  chiidisn  delight  in 
this  new  chemical  stuff,  which  looks  exactly 
like  clear  water,  and  yet  serves  to  efface  a 
written  word  without  scratching  the  paper  at 
at  all;  and  now  I  am  thinking,  ought  we 
not  to  be  able  to  find  some  moral  agency 
similar  to  this?" 

Eric,  seeing  the  matter  which  he  had  in 
hand  immediately  referred  to,  laid  the  plan 
of  the  jary  before  Clodwig,  and  called  upon 
him  to  bear  his  part  in  it.    Clodwig  de> 


cHned,  with  the  remark  that  Herr  Sonnen- 
kamp,  or  whatever  his  name  was,  must  have 
a  court  of  his  peers,  —  men  of  similar  rank, 
or,  rather,  of  a  similar  profession  with  liim- 
self.  He,  for  his  part,  was  no  peer  of  Herr 
Sonnenkamp,  or  whatever  he  called  himself. 

Eric  reminded  his  friend,  with  great  cau- 
tion, of  his  having  dwelt  on  the  equality  of 
privifcges  at  Heilingthal ;  but  Clodwig  seem- 
ed to  give  no  heed  to  these  words. 

There  must  have  been  a  great  weight  on 
the  soul  of  this  man,  usually  so  attentive ; 
for,  without  noticing  Eric's  reminder,  he  re- 
lated how  much  he  had  exeru^d  himself  in 
these  latter  days  for  the  American,  some 
hot  heads  at  court  having  wished  to  summon 
him  before  a  tribunal  on  a  chnrjge  of  high 
treason.  This  idea  had  been  very  repulsive 
to  the  Prince,  who  had  written  Clodwig  a 
etter  with  his  own  hand,  thanking  him 
for  Ihaving  given  his  counsel  against  any 
elevation  to  the  ranks  of  the  nobility. 
Clodwig  had  thereupon  advised  the  Prince 
to  desist  fh)m  any  further  proceedings 
against  the  man,  who,  he  said,  had  been  al- 
lured and  seduced  into  things  with  which  ho 
should  have  nothing  to  do. 

Again  Eric  expressed  his  wish  that  Clod- 
wig would  assist  at  the  trial. 

He  merely  replied,  — 

"I  will  inform  the  Court  that  the  man 
summons  a  tribunal  of  his  own  accord.  It 
will  have  a  good  effect  there ;  and  to  ob- 
lige you" — here  he  sat  upright,  and  his 
expression  of  languor  changed  to  one  of 
resolution.  He  passed  his  hand  over  his 
whole  fece,  as  though  feeling  that  he  must 
wipe  away  its  look  of  distress  —  "  yes,  on 
your  account,  in  the  belief  that  your  connec- 
tion with  that  house  may  be,  by  this  means, 
severed,  or  that  light  may  be  thrown  upon 
it,  I  do  not  shrink  from  the  appeal." 

It  was  hard  to  Eric  that  this  consent 
should  be  given  for  his  sake,  and  not  with 
a  view  to  serving  the  cause.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  announcing  his  intention  of  be- 
coming the  man's  son,  when  approaching 
footsteps  were  heard.  Clodwig  rose  hastily, 
and,  seizing  Eric's  hand,  said,  in  a  low  but 
decided  voice,  — 

"  Well,  I  yield.  The  man  wishes  a  court 
of  honor :   he  shall  have  one." 

Clodwig  had  uttered  these  words  quickly 
and  precipitately,  for  at  that  moment  Bella 
entered.    « 

She  greeted  Eric  with  Latin  words ;  and  it 
was  wiUi  a  strange  confusion  of  sens^'ttions 
that  he  perceived  in  her  a  sudden  defiance, 
utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  present 
state  of  things,  and,  above  all,  with  Clod- 
wig's  dejected  mood. 
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"  Pray  tell  me,**  she  asked.  "  did  yon  ever 
pass  through  a  phase  in  which  you  admired 
men  of  force,  like  Ezzelin  von  Romano  ? 
There  is,  after  all,  something  great  In  such 
▼iolent  natures,  especially  when  contrasted 
with  men  of  petty  interests  and  weak  dii- 
ettanteism  *'  — 

Eric  could  not  understand  what  this 
meant.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  Bella, 
screened  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  was 
discharging  arrows,  none  of  which  missed 
their  mark. 

Clodwig  gently  closed  his  eyes,  nodded, 
and  then  opened  them  again. 

"  Oh,  yes,**  she  continued,  more  calmly, 
"  I  am  glad  that  I  remember  a  question 
which  I  wished  to  put  to  you.  Tell  me, 
what  would  Cicero  or  Socrates  have  said,  on 
reading  Lord  Byron's  *  Cain  *  ?  " 

Eric  looked  at  her  with  a  puzzled  air. 
This  question  was  so  extravagantly  odd, 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  sneer,  or  whether  she  was 
insane.    Bella,  however,  went  on :  — 

"  Has  Roland  ever  yet  read  Byron*s 
*Cam*?'* 

"  I  believe  not*' 

<*  Give  him  the  book  now.  It  must  have 
an  efiect  upon  him.  He,  too,  is  a  son,  who 
has  a  right  to  revolt  at  his  father's  banish- 
ment from  Eden.  It  is  wondeHnl,  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  stories,  —  is  it 
not  ?  Do  you  know  that  we  are  all,  strictly 
speaking,  children  of  Cain?  Abel  was 
cLildlcss ;  yes,  the  pious  Abel  had  no  chil- 
dren :  we  are  all  descended  from  Cain.  A 
Sand  pedigree  I  One  more  question,  dear 
err  Doctor.  Have  you  never  got  cut  of 
the  savants  the  form  and  color  of  the 
mark  branded  on  Cain's  brow  by  God  the 
Father?" 

**I  do  not  understand  you,"  Eric  an- 
swered. 

'*  Neither  do  I  understand  myself"  laugh- 
ed Bella.    It  was  a  dismal  laugh. 

She  then  continued :  — 

''I  began  to  read  Cicero,  *De  Summo 
Bono,*  with  the  help  of  a  translation,  of 
course ;  but  I  did  not  get  fSar,  and  took  up 
Byron's  *  Cain,' instead:  that  is  the  finest 
thing  the  modem  world  has  produced." 

Eric  still  knew  not  what  to  reply,  and 
only  gazed  into  the  faces  of  Bella  and  Clod- 
wig.  "  What  is  going  on  here  ?  "  he  said 
to  nimself. 

Bella  began  again,  — 

**  Were  not  the  female  slaves  who  served 
the  Roman  ladies  obliged  to  puff  out  their 
cheeks,  when  a  noble  matron  wished  to 
strike  them  in  the  face  ?  A  propos,  how  is 
Fraulein  Sonnenkamp  ?  *' 


^  She  has  gone  to  the  convent,"  replifld 
Eric  with  downcast  eyes. 

It  oppressed  him  to  be  obliged  to  answer 
Bella's  questions  with  regard  to  Manna. 

"  That  seems  to  me  very  sensible,"  was 
the  rejoinder. 

^*  Such  a  .cloister  is  a  shelter  where  the 
sensitive  child  will  best  find  repose  until  tte 
storm  is  past  What  will  Roland  now  do  ? 
What  are  your  intentions,  and  those  oiyoos 
mother  ?" 

These  questions  were  put  in  a  manner  so 
superficial,  so  distant,  and  so  conventional, 
that  Eric  was  able  to  reply  with  a  certaia 
degree  of  cheerfulness,  — 

'*  In  the  interim,  we  have  recourse  to  the 
great  deed  which  is  so  universal." 

"The  great  deed?" 
-    "  Yes :  in  the  mean  time,  we  are  d<HBg 
nodiing." 

In  the  midst  of  this  conversation,  E^'% 
thoughts  were  in  the  convent  with  Manna* 
There  she,  too,  was  now  confronting  people 
who  had  once  been  such  near  friends  to  her« 
How  did  they  now  appear  in  their  new 
character  of  enemies  and  antagonists? 
Surely  they  had  not  assumed  this  cold,  iar 
different  tone.  He  felt  as  though  he  mnst 
stretch  out  his  hand  protectingly  over 
Manna,  who  was  now  bearing  ending  re- 
proaches, and,  perhaps,  even  allowing  » 
penance  to  be  laid  upon  herself.  He 
grieved  that  he  had  let  her  travel  alone 
with  Roland  and  Fr&ulein  Purini.  He  felt 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  left  her. 

Such  was  his  absorbing  thought ;  and  aa 
he  absently  took  leave,  saying  that  he  mnst 
go  on  to  Weidmann's.  Asain  he  rode 
through  the  wood  which  he  had  traversed 
on  Clodwig's  horse  the  first  time  that  he 
went  to  Villa  Eden.  How  utterly  different 
was  the  Villa  to-day  1  And  here  at  W0I&- 
garten,  —  here  he  felt  that  there  was  some 
mysterv  which  be  could  not  unravel  How 
extremely  happy  had  Bella  and  Clodwig 
then  seemed  to  him  1  and  now,  what  were 
they  ?  Bella's  strange,  wanderins  talk, 
jumbling  together  Cicero  and  Byron'a 
*  Cain,'  showed  that  she  must  have  passed 
hours  in  dragging  herself  restlessly  through 
all  sorts  of  mings.  Then  Clodwig  seemed 
overwhelmed  by  melancholy  from  which 
even  his  universal  kindness  could  only  tem- 
porarily rouse  him. 

Eric  felt  that  he  must  forget  all  this* 
since  he  had  in  view  an  end  which  he  muai 
pursue  for  others  and  himself,  —  more  thaa 
for  himself,  for  Manna.  Only  he  who  ia 
personally  free*  from  care  can  devote  luift- 
self  fully  and  freely  to  the  service  of 
others. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
ACQUIESCENCE  AND  RELUCTANCE. 

It  was  already  night  when  Eric  reaehed 
Mattenheim.  The  Weidmann  family  had 
entered  their  winter  residence,  as  they 
called  the  beautiful,  bright  rooms  on  the 
upper  stor}-  erf"  their  house,  with  pictures  on 
the  walls,  and  open  fires  burning  on  the 
tasteful  hearths. 

Frau  Weidmann  was  sitting  with  her 
daughter-in-law  behind  the  table  on  which 
stood  the  lamp,  while  her  son  was  reading 
aloud.     Herr  Weidmann  was  in  his  study. 

Eric  begged  leare  to  seek  him  there,  and 
founch  him  among  the  alembics  and  retorts 
of  his  laboratory. 

**  I  cannot  shake  hands,"  cried  he  gayly; 
**  but,  first  of  all,  turn  yourftfiind  from  the 
yeigbt  which  oppresses  you.  That  will  help 
matters.  You  see  you  find  me  in  a  cheei^ 
ftil  mood.  We  are  trying  to  profit  by  a  new 
discovery.  We  have  found  that  a  new  sort 
of  printer's  ink  can  be  prepared  from  the 
*  skins  and  grounds  of  grapes.  The  matter 
promises  well,  and  our  friend  Knopf  is 
probably  already  writing  a  poem  on  this 
subject.  He.  wishes,  that,  in  future,  all' lyr- 
ics, but  especially  drinking  songs,  should  be 
printed  only  with  ink  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner. Look,  here  is  the  new  stuff  boiling. 
But  you  had  better  wait  in  the  next  room, 
where  you  will  find  some  very  interesting 
newspapers.  Wait  a  little  while,  and  I  wiU 
be  with  you." 

Eric,  going  into  the  adjoining  ^apartment, 
found  the  table  strewn  with  American  news- 
papers, containing  acc6unts  of  violent  elec- 
tion struggles  between  the  Republicans  and 
the  Democrats.  The  latter  name  had  been 
assumed  by  those  who  wished  to  enforce 
State  rights  so  far  as  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  existing  Union ;  their  true  and 
chief  object  being  tlie  preservation  of  slavery. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  party 
was  united  in  the  name  and  spirit  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

"  In  those  days  in  which  we  live,"  thought 
IkHc,  ^  tlie  great  cause  is  being  decided  in 
the  New  World.  In  what  state  of  mind  is 
Sonnenkamp  awaiting  the  result  of  this 
struggle  ?  "  He  read  on  without  knowing 
what  he  read. 

Weidmann  came  in,  saying  that  he  had 
espeete<l  Eric,  and  asked  how  Sonnenkamp's 
children  had  endured  the  publicity  of  this 
affair.  He  declare<l  his  readiness  to  servo, 
as  soon  as  Eric  h:ul  explained  to  him  the 
plan  of  the  jury.  lie  auded|  that  he  could 
not  as  yet  foresee  any  permanent  result  that 


could  come  firom  it,  but  that  at  least  a  dear- 
er insight  into  the  matter  would  be  obtained 
by  this  means,  and,  perhaps,  the  power  of 
putting  the  children  in  the  position  due  to 
them. 

Weidmann  was  the  first  person  out  of  the 
family,  with  the  exception  of  the  Major,  to 
whom  Eric  communicated  his  connection 
with  Manna.  He  was  not  in  the  least  sur- 
prised, having  looked  upon  this  relationship 
as  inevitable,  fix)m  all  that  he  had  heard 
of  Manna,  in  connection  with  what  he 
knew  <^  Eric.  He  even  added,  that  it  was 
on  Eric's  account  that  he  had  instantly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  plan  proposed,  knowing  how 
nearly  the  restoration  of  the  honor  of  the 
house,  in  such  measure  as  was  possible^ 
must  concern  him,  and  feeling  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  his  friends  to  stand  by  him. 

"  Oh,  I  was  so  proud  of  my  integrity  1 " 
lamented  Eric ;   "  and  now  "  — 

"  You  may  remain  so,"  interrupted  Weid- 
mann ;  "  and  I  can  put  your  mind  at  case  on 
one  point  It  is  certain  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  wealth  of  this  man  at  Villa  Eden 
was  not  gained  through  the  slave-trade. 
That  I  know  from  my  nephew." 

''  Pray,  assure  our  Iloland  of  that  first  of 
all." 

^^  I  will.  Send  him  to  me  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

He  asked  how  it  happened  that  Herr  v<m 
Pranken  continued  to  consider  himself  as 
the  son  of  the  house,  clinging  to  this  connec- 
tion with  inexplicable  tenacity. 

Eric  could  only  say  that  he  and  Manna, 
in  order  not  to  cause  more  confusion  at  this 
juncture,  had  kept  their  affection  a  secret 
with  the  greatest  care. 

Weidmann  ui^ged  that  it  should  be  made 
known  before  the  trial ;  and  Eric  gave  him 
his  word  that  it  should. 

His  friend  then  returned  at  once  to  the 
preparations  fbrthejary,  saying, — 

"  One  other  thiiig  will  be  hard  to  arrange. 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  include  the  negro 
Adams." 

Eric  doubted  whether  Sonnenkamp  would 
consent  to  this ;  but  Weidmann  repeated 
that  the  blacks  had  precisely  the  same  right 
to  judge  the  whites,  as  the  latter  had  to  judge 
them.  Eric  promised  to  propose  this,  but 
begged  Weidmann,  meanwhile,  not  to  make 
his  participation  in  the  business  dependent 
on  this. 

While  they  were  sittmg  cheerfully  at  the 
table,  came  a  new  guest  the  Doctor.  He 
had  been  attending  a  patient  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  was  in  h^h  spirits,  having 
just  performed  a  successful  operation.  Soon 
turning  to  Eric>  he  said, — 
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"  There  you  have  an  example.  Oh,  if  we 
could  only  prescribe  a  sedative  that  would 
quiet  for  weeks  or  months  I  " 

lie  told  them  about  the  man  whom  he  had 
just  left,  adding,  — 

**  See  how  much  the  fine  doings  of  nobility 
and  virtue  signify.  The  man  fix^m  whose 
estate  I  came  is  an  illegitimate  Royal  son, 
and  his  children  are  already  allied  by  mar- 
riage with  the  clan  of  high  society.  So,  in 
twenty  years,  no  one  will  ask  whence  came 
the  wealth  of  our  Roland.** 

When  he  had  heard  of  the  jury,  and  how 
his  assistance  was  taken  for  granted,  and  as 
a  fixed  fact,  ho  cried,  — 

"  Yes  I  That  is  the  way  with  the  old  ty- 
rants 1  They  love  a  mock  buriaL  But  you 
won't  see  me  in  the  funeral-procession.  Do 
you  really  believe  that  he  will  submit  to 
your  decree?  His  only  object  is  to  com- 
promise other  men.  He  is  deceii'ing  you 
all ;  and  you,  dear  Doumay,  have  interfered 
enough  on  this  man's  behalf.  I  advise  you 
to  leave  matters  as  they  are.  You  are  try- 
ing to  help  a  negro,  no,  a  negro-dealer,  to 
wash  himself  white.'* 

The  Doctor,  as  he  proclaimed  his  opinion, 

gave  his  jolly  laugh,  which  no  one  could 
ear  without  laughing  too. 

"  The  fellow  would  be  quite  to  my  taste," 
he  went  on ;  "  he  would  nave  been  a  good, 
healthy  scoundrel  of  the  old  sort,  only  that 
rascals  nowadays,  aliis !  are  all  so  refiectivc, 
80  self-conscious.  They  are  not  satisfied  to 
act  as  one  of  Nature's  elementary  forces,  but 
they  are  constantly  making  outrageous  at^ 
tempts  at  lomcal  self-justification.  If  this 
Herr  Sonnenkiimp  really  wished  to  change 
himself,  it  would  be  despicable  cowardice." 

"  Cowardice  ?  "  interrupted  Weidmann. 
**  He  who  has  not  a  good  conscience  can  ea- 
sily be  overthrown,  and  has  no  persevering 
fortitude.  IIo  can  be  bold,  he  can  be  foof 
hardv ;  but  temerity  is  not  courage." 

**  ilo,  ho  1 "  interrupted  the  Doctor. 
"  Have  I  not  already  told  you  that  I  have 
an  aversion  to  all  this  sentimental  fuss  on 
behalf  of  the  negroes?  I  havje  a  natural 
repugnance  for  negroes.  I  don't  see  why  ray 
reason  should  brand  such  an  innate  physio- 
logical antipathy  as  a  prejudice.  It  shows 
prejudice,  moreover,  to  say  that  all  prejudi- 
ces are  groundless.  I  could  wish  tnat  we 
had  more  of  such  inborn  dislikes,  and  that  we 
did  not  permit  so-called  civilization  to  rob 
ns  of  those  which  we  have.  The  slave-trade 
is  not  a  fine  tiling,  it  is  true.  If  I  had  been  a 
prince,  I  should,  after  all,  have  ennobled  the 
man  I  should  have  said,  *  Grood  friend,  take 
a  bath ;  but  then  be  merry,  and  the  Devil 
take  orthodoxy  I '  The  thing  which  vexes  me 


most  is,  that  this  Professor  Curtlus  has 
obliged  the  nobles  by  firing  off  his  article 
beforehand.  Could  he  not  have  waited  a 
day  longer?  Then  Sonnenkamp  would 
have  been  one  of  the  nobility,  and  they  would 
have  been  obliged  to  swallow  it  as  ther 
could.  Would  not  that  have  been  mucn 
better  ?  " 

The  Doctor  seemed  determined  not  to  re- 
gard the  matter  in  a  serious  li^ht.  When 
they  were  leaving,  however,  and  he  had  in- 
sisted on  Eric's  sitting  beside  him  in  the 
carriage,  and  tying  hb  horse  on  behind,  he 
said, — 

"  As  for  the  rest  of  it,  I  acquiesce,  and, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  on  account  of  jrour 
faith,  xou  believe  that  the  past  can  be 
atoned  for  bv  an  effort  of  the  will ;  and  do 
you  really  believe  thb  man  will  repent? 
Well,  your  faiii  shall  remove  me,  the  moun- 
tain of  unbelief.     We  will  see." 

Eric  told  him  that  he  had  been  at  Wolfi? 
garten,  and  was  not  a  little  astonished  wh^ 
we  Doctor  said  that  the  incongruity  and 
want  of  harmony  between  Clodwig  and 
Bella  had  reached  a  crisis. 

*'  Bella,"  he  said,  '*  seeks  a  narcotic.  She 
studies  Latin,  and,  while  smaller  natures 
into^cate  themselves  with  brandy,  she 
strives  to  stun  herself  with  Lord  Byron*8 
poetry.  I  ought  not  to  speak  of  Byron.  I 
was  once  too  much  inspired  by  him,  and 
now  go  to  the  other  extreme.  I  consider 
this  sort  of  writing  to.  be  not  wine^  but  — 
But  then,  as  I  said,  I  am  &  heretic,  and, 
indeed,  a  renegade  heretic." 

Seeing  that  Eric  shrank  back,  he  add- 
ed,— 

"  You  are  horrifidd  by  my  heresy ;  bat 
then,  it  is  only  my  individual  opinion." 

The  Doctor  was  going  on  to  abuse  Bella 
again  in  his  old  way.  Eric  said  involunta- 
rily, how  sirange  it  seemed  to  him  tXat  the 
Doctor  should  be  so  imbittered  against  her, 
for  whom  he  had  once  shown  a  preference. 

"  Ah,  bravo  1 "  cried  the  Doctor  in  a  loud 
voice.  **My  respects!  I  admire  thai 
woman.  So,  then,  she  told  you  that  I  bad 
once  paid  her  my  addresses?  Excellent  I 
A  stroke  of  genius  1  I  admire  the  adrm^ 
ness  with  which  she  would  fain  have  de- 
prived my  opinion  of  all  weight  in  your 
eyes.  What  bunglers  we  men  are  I  Shall 
I  make  you  a  solemn  protestation  ?  Na 
Do  you  believe  me  capable  of  the  viUany 
of  speaking  so  of  a  woman  whom  I  had 
lovea,  even  for  a  minute,  or  liked  even  for  a 
second  ?  But  I  thank  you.  I  am  enridied 
by  a  goodly  addition  to  my  knowledge  at 
humanity.  I  thank  you.  My  conflcioncc  is 
soothed,  for  I  have  not  judged  this  woman 
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laoliArahly.  Beoall  this  d&yn  ride  to  my 
mind  at  some  future  time.  I  tell  you,  that 
woman  will  yet  earn  some  notoriety.  How 
—  what?  That  I  cannot  tell  you;  but 
•och  a  wealth  of  inventive  power  will  yet 
brins  something  to  pass." 

Jul  this  jarred  on  fine's  mood.  Why 
must  it  come  at  such  a  time  ?  Was  there 
not  a  sufficient  wei^t  on  his  spirits  ?  He 
scarcely  heard  the  Doctor,  as  he  went  on  to 
relate  how  hard  a  struggle  Pranken  had 
had  with.his  noble  connections,  and  to  keep 
his  place  at  court,  owing  to  his  refusal  to 
renounce  Sonnenkamp. 

When  they  had  reached  the  vaUcy,  Eric 
took  leave  of  the  Doctor,  iinfastenod  his 
horse,  and  rode  back  to  the  Villa. 

In  Sonnenkamp's  room  there  was  still  a 
light  He  sent  for  Eric,  who  informed  him 
that  all  had  agreed  to  the  plan.  He  said 
not  a  word  about  Adams  being  proposed  as 
a  juryman. 

**  I  thank  you,  I  thank  yon  heartU^,"  said 
Sonnenkamp,  who  was  seated  in  his  arm- 
chair. His  voice  sounded  like  an  old 
man's.  '•  One  thing  more,"  he  said,  sitting 
vpri^t.  '<  Does  the  Countess  Bella  know 
of  this  ?  " 

'*  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  do  not  doubt  that 
the  Count  will  inform  her  of  it. 

**  Did  she  say  nothing  about  me  ?  " 

"No." 

*'  Nothmg  at  all  ?  Did  she  speak  of  no 
member  of  this  household  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  yes.     Of  the  chUdren."' 

«* Indeed  1  Of  the  children?  Well,  I 
thank  you.    Keasant  dreams." 

Eric  went  to  his  chamber.  He  stood 
Urns  at  the  window,  gazing  out  upon  the 
landscape. 

The  reign  of  Nature  continues  through 
all  human  revolutions ;  and  happy  is  he, 
who,  in  contemplation  of  this,  can  foi^et 
himself. 

It  was  a  dark  night.  A  black,  wide- 
roreading  cloud  hung  over  the  mountains. 
Then  a  bright  streak  of  li^ht  appeared  on 
the  edge  of  the  ridge,  and  stood  between 
the  mountains  and  the  cloud,  which  erew 
l%hter.  The  moon  rose,  the  black  cloud 
iagulied  it,  and  now  the  light  shone  out  on 
both  sides,  above  and  below ;  but  the  dark 
mass  was  darker  than  before,  while  detached 
masses  of  a  leaden  color  floated  on  the  right 
and  left 

Eric  closed  his  eyes,  and  lost  himself  in 
thought.  When  he  looked  up  again,  t)w9 
moon  was  standing  above  the  dark  eloud, 
and  the  landscape  was  bathed  in  its  light, 
which  quivered  on  the  stream.  And  again, 
after  a  time,  the  moon  was  hidden  by  an- 


other cloud.  Eric  looked  out  long  and  fix- 
edly, till  the  cloud  had  vanished  The 
whole  sky  was  as  clear  and  bright  as  steel 
undimmed  by  a  breath;  and  peacefully 
shone  the  mild  sphere  of  light,  high  in 
heaven. 

Nature,  fixed  on  firm  foundations,  works 
on  according  to  eternal  laws.  Must  it  not 
be  so  too  with  human  life  ? 

Eric  thought  of  Manna,  and  with  the 
thought  a  soft  light  was  spread  over  every 
thins,  like  the  radiance  now  difiused  from 
on  high. 


CHAPTSB  VI. 
THE  BKOXKN-OFF  TWIG. 

While  Sonnenkamp  was  carrying  on  the 
arrangements  for  the  trial  by  jury,  Pranken 
returned  looking  ill ;  and,  on  Sonnenkamp'i 
urging  him  to  tell  him  what  was  the  matter^ 
he  drew  forth  the  letters  from  his  pocket 

He  first  laid  before  him  the  one  in  which 
he  had  been  notified  by  the  marshal  of  the 
Prince's  household,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him,  as  chamberlain  to  his  Higmiess,  to 
retain  any  connection  witii  a  man  who  had 
not  only  forfeited  his  honor,  but  had  be- 
haved so  wrongly  towards  the  Prince,  that 
the  question  was  still  being  agitated  wheth- 
er he  should  not  be  openly  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason. 

Sonnenkamp  trembled,  but  laughed  at 
the  same  time,  in  §  ^ay  peculiar  to  himself. 

^  Let  me  see  the  letter  again,"  said  he. 

He  read  it;  then,  giving  it  back  in  silenoei 
asked  what  the  other  letter  contained. 

Pranken  said  it  was  yet  more  decided ; 
and  handed  him  the  document  of  the  mili- 
tary court  of  honor,  calling  upon  him  to 
give  up  aU  intercourse  with  Sonnenkamp. 

'*  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  "  asked 
Sonnenkamp.    "  I  release  you." 

•*  I  shall  stand  by  you,"  replied  Pranken. 

Sonnenkamp  embraced  him.  There  was 
a  pause,  a  strange  silence  between  these 
two  men.  ^ 

^*  I  defy  them  all,"  exclaimed  Pranken ; 
*'  but  here  is  another  letter.    It  is  for  you," 
giving  him  the  letter  of  the  Cabinetsrath. 
.  Sonnenkamp  read  it 

The  document  was  drawn  up  in  very 
polite  terms,  and  contained  the  reque^ 
that  he  would  travel  for  a  time,  untu  an 
opportunity  should  offer  for  putting  down 
the  party  which  ¥ras  now  urging  his  indict* 
ment  beibre  a  court  on  a  charge  of  treastm. 

^  Do  you  know  the  purport  of  this  let* 
ter  ?  "  he  asked. 
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*"  Certainly.  The  Herr  Cabinetsrath 
chose  to  give  it  to  me  unsealed." 

"And  what  do  you  advise  ?  " 

**  I  second  his  request"  / 

A  convulsive  twitching  passed  over  Son- 
nenkamp's  face. 

"  Prudent,  very  prudent,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "  You  wish  to  banish  me,  and 
retain  my  estate." 

A  horror  began  to  creep  oyer  him  as  he 
saw  a  vision  of  himself  seated  in  prison ; 
but  he  drove  it  off. 

"  So  you  are  of  the  same  opinion  ?  " 

"Yes.  But,  before  you  leave  for  any 
length  of  time,  allow  me  to  point  out  a 
means  by  which  you  may  earn  new  honors 
for  us  both." 

"  Is  there  such  a  means?  " 

"Yes.  I  have  already  told  you  that 
there  is  another  faction,  quiet  but  powerful, 
which  is  ours,  and  we,  or,  rather,  you,  have 
the  means  of  binding  it  to  you  yet  more 
closely." 

And  now  Franken  told  how  he  had 
promised  to  be  present,  almost  immediately, 
at  a  council  held  by  the  nobles  of  this  ec- 
clesiastical  province  (which  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  principality),  in  the 
archiepiscopal  pidace.  The  poxx^eedings  of 
this  convocation  were  to  be  strictly  confi- 
dential. Its  object  was  to  confer  on  the 
ways  and  means  of  rendering  the  Pope 
military  assistance. 

"  You  do  not  in^nd  entering  the  papal 
army?"  asked  Sonnenkamp. 

"I  would,  if  I  were%q(  bound  by  the  ties 
of  duty,  of  honor,  of  love,  to  remain  here 
at  my  post." 

"  That  is  fine,  very  fine.  Excuse  my  in- 
terruption. And  why  do  you  impart  this  to 
me?  I  am  not  of  the  nobility,  and  have 
no  place  in  this  counciL" 

"  You  belong  to  them,  and  will  be  pres- 
ent." 

"I  belong  to  them?    I  shall  be  present  ?  " 

"  I  will  he  brief.  You  will  give  a  sum 
sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a  regiment, 
and  I  can  assure  you,  I  have  security  for 
your  bein^  not  only  unmdested,  but 
crowned  with  honors." 

"  And,  having  given  the  money,  can  I  re- 
main here  in  honor?"  Sonnenkamp  said 
with  a  smile. 

"  It  would  be  better,  if  you  were  absent 
for  a  time." 

A  look  of  exultation  passed  over  the  face 
of  the  questioner.  This  was  better  still,  he 
thought  They  wished  to  deprive  him  at 
once  of  a  portion  of  his  property,  and  to  get 
rid  of  him,  into  the  baigain.    He  looked  at 


Pranken  with  an  expression  of  great  friend- 
liness, and  said, — 

"  Excellent  1  Does  the  piest  of  this 
parish  know  of  this  ?  " 

"  No.  I  have  won  over  the  Dean  oi  the 
cathedral,  though?" 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  send  for  the 
Priest  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  I  will  bring  him  myself!" 

"  No  I    Rrifaaain  here." 

He  gave  through  the  speaking-tube  an 
order  that  the  Priest  should  be  requested  to 
come  to  him ;  then,  turning  again  to  Prank* 
en,  said,  — 

"  And  so  yon  second  the  request  ?  Most 
excellent  1  They  sell  blacks,  buying  whitea 
instead,  and  the  whites  become  snow-white* 
They  even  become  saints." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  Very  likely.  I  am  oidy  pleased  at  the 
excellent  arrangement  of  this  world.  My 
young  friend,  I  believe  that  the  thing  called 
virtue  b  taught  by  means  of  a  system  in 
the  Universities:  they  have  a  system  oi 
morality.  We,  my  youne  firiend,  will  work 
out  a  system  of  criminaBty.  We  will  es- 
tablish a  chair  in  the  University.  Hioa- 
sands  of  auditors  will  come  flocking  around 
us,  whom  we  alone  can  instruct  in  the  Truth, 
the  real  Truth.  The  world  is  magnificent! 
It  must  nominate  me  for  the  profossorship 
of  worldly  wisdom,  which  is  a  science  dit- 
ferin^  widely  from  the  idea  hitherto  enter- 
tained of  it  It  is  time  that  this  mond 
rouge  should  be  rubbed  off.  I  know,  tJuis 
far,  but  one  human  being  whom  I  shall  ad- 
mit as  my  colleague  into  this  faculty,  and 
that  one,  alas  1  is  a  woman ;  but  we  most 
overcome  this  prejudice  also.  Magniiw 
centl"  ^ 

^  You  have  not  yet  told  me  whether  yoa 
accede  to  the  plan  "  — 

"  Have  I  not  ?  My  young  friend,  yoa 
cannot  yet  become  a  professor.'  You  are 
still  a  school-boy,  learning  the  elements,  the 
rudiments.  I  would  fain  found  a  new 
Rome,  and,  as  once  the  Home  of  AntiquUj 
was  peopled  with  a  community  of  mere 
vagabonds,  so  I  would  fill  my  city  from  the 
houses  of  correction.  No  nation  can  equal 
their  inhabitants.  They  are  the  really  vi^ 
orous  men." 

"  I  do  not  understand  yon." 

"You  are  right,"  said  Sonnenkamp  at 
last  in  a  gentle  tone.  "  We  will  be  verr 
upright  and  discreet,  very  moral  and  deli- 
cate. My  young  friend,  I  have  somethii^ 
very  different  in  view.  The  mouse-trap  c? 
your  cathedral  dean  is  too  dum^  £«i  me. 
I  shall  not  snap  at  this  bait  copked  in  iard.** 
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Pranken  was  full  of  wrath.  Sonnen- 
kamp*s  manner  of  treating  him  like  a  boy 
flCiU  in  his  school-jacket  roused  his  iodigna- 
tioD. 

-He  stood  up  very  straieht,  and  looked 
down  at  himself  from  head  to  foot,  to  see 
iHiether  he  were  indeed  a  little  boy.  At 
last  he  said,  throwing  back  his  head,  — 

**  Respected  father,  I  beg  you  to  desist 
fiom  this  pleasantry." 

«*  Pleasantry?" 

"Yes.  I  have  united  myself  to  you — 
TOO  cannot  deny  it  —  with  a  loyalty  mat  — 
1  have  wished  to  make  you  my  equal  in  — 
BO,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  at  such  a 
time — only  I  must  beseech  you  not  to 
withhold  your  concurrence  from  this  pro- 
ject. We  have  obligations.  We  have 
great  obligations ;  and  I  demand  that  you 
should"— 

«  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?  Obey !  Pray 
say  the  word.  Yes,  my  noble  young  friend, 
I  will  obey  yon.  It  is  fine,  very  fine.  What 
o&iform  have  you  chosen  ?  Shall  we  raise  a 
raiment  of  cavalry  or  of  infantry?  Of 
caarse,  we  will  make  Rdand  an  officer  at 
once.  Better  say  cavalry:  he  sits  well 
on  horseback.  Look  here,  revered  fanatic, 
t  too,  have  my  fancy.  We  will  ride  over 
the  Campagna.  Hal  That  is  jolly  t  And 
we  will  have  the  best  arms  of  the  newest 
sort.  I  understand  a  little  of  that  sort 
<^  thing.  I  have  shipped  many  to  Amer- 
ica,—  more  than  any  of  you  kftow.  What 
do  you  think  of  my  raising  the  whole  regi- 
ment in  America  ?  " 

^'That  woidd  be  so  much  the  better." 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha  I "  laired  Sonnenkapp. 
^  A  morning  dream  1  They  are  said  lo  be 
the  sweetest.  Haven't  vou  slept  almost 
enough  ?  Haven't  you  dreamed  out  your 
dream?"    ' 

Pranken  felt  as  though  chains  were  being 
wound  around  and  around  him.  His  sen- 
sations were  those  of  a  man  confined  in  a 
Hon's  eave.  He  must  l>e  gentle,  yielding, 
conciliatory.  He  dares  not  rouse  the  lion. 
He  must  allow  the  brute  to  play  with  him, 
expecting  every  instant  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  Ills  claws.  Oh  for  some  means  of 
escape! 

Pranken  put  his  hand  to  his  head.  What 
manner  of  man  was  this?  What  did  he 
want  of  him? 

Somienkamp  said,  with  his  hand  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder,  — 

*'i  have  nothing  against  your  piety  or 
jToor  pious  acts.  It  is  to  me  a  matter  of 
indifference ;  but,  my  young  firiend,  none  of 
ar  money  shall  be  thrown  to  those  cowled 
feUows.     Fine   economy,    that  I     Manna 


builds  a  convent ;  you  raise  a  regiment. 
And  is  it  for  this  that  I  have  undergone  so 
much  ?  No,  you  were  only  joking ;  were 
you  not?  And  now  let  us  say  no  more 
about  it  Be  shrewd,  and  deceive  those  who 
think  themselves  the  most  so.  You  will 
find  that  the  daintiest  morsel.  Ah  1  There 
is  Manna  coming  into  the  court  1  We  will 
call  her  here  instantly. 

He  called  through  the  speaking-tube  that 
Manna  was  to  come  to  him  at  once. 

Before  Pranken  had  time  to  say  any  thing, 
the  door  was  opened  without  a  knock,  and 
Manna  entered. 

"  You  sent  for  me,  father  ?  " 

**  Yes.  How  did  you  get  on  at  the  con- 
vent?" 

^*  I  have  taken  leave  of  it  forever." 

"  Thank  you,  my  child,  thank  you.  You 
do  me  good,  and  you  know  how  much  I 
need  it  now.  So  now  let  me  arrange  every 
thing  on  the  spot.  You  look  so  iresh,  so 
animated  I  I  have  never  seen  you  so  much 
sa  Herr  von  Pranken,"  turning  to  him, 
"  you  see  how  Manna  has  freed  herself,  and 
I  have  your  promise  to  give  up  the  matter 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking;  have  I 
not?" 

Pranken  made  no  answer. 

« I  did  not  know  that  vou  were  here,  Herr 
von  Pranken,"  began  lidanna,"  but  now, 
now  it  is  best  that  it  is  so." 

*^  Certainly,"  said  Sonnenkamp  decided- 
ly. **  You  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  me 
which  our  &ithfid  firiend  may  not  hear.  Sit 
down."  • 

He  took,  according  to  his  wont,  a  little 
pee  of  wood,  and  began  to  whittle. 

Manna  did  not  sit  down :  with  her  hand 
on  the  bock  of  a  chair,  she  said,  — 

<(  Herr  von  Pranken,  I  wish  to  prove  to 
you  my  gratitude  for  your  faithful"  — 

**  That  you  will,  that  you  can,"  inter- 
rupted her  father,  looking  up  firom  his  peg* 
"  It  is  well.  I  need  joy,  1  need  rest,  I  need 
serenity.  You  are  nght.  A  cordial  would 
now  be  doubly  refireshing.  Give  our  friend 
your  hand  now." 

"  I  give  it  in  farewell." 

''  In  farewcdl  ?  "  cried  Sonnenkamp,  mak<- 
ing  a  deep  cut  in  the  peg.  He  went  up  to 
Manna,  and  caught  her  hand. 

"Pray,  father,"  she  interrupted.  "Herr 
von  Pranken,  you  are  a  nobleman  whom  I 
honor  and  esteem.  You  have  proved  yoar» 
self  loyal  to  my  fiither :  as  his  child,  I  shall 
value  you,  and  remember  you  with  gratl> 
tude;  but"— 

"  But  what  ?  "  demanded  Sonnenkamp. 

"  I  owe  it  to  yon  to  speak  the  truth.  I 
cannot  become   your   wife.    I  love  Herr 
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Doumay,  and  he  Iotcb  me.  We  are  one ; 
and  no  power  of  earth  or  heayen  can  parUxs." 

**  You  and  the  teacher,  that  Humienot,  that 
word-huckster,  that  hypocrite  ?  1  will  stran- 
gle him  with  my  own  hands,  the  thief" — 

"  Father,"  returned  Manna,  drawing  her- 
•elf  up  to  her  full  height,  while  the  heroic 
courage  which  shone  from  her  eyes  made  her 
appear  taller  and  stronger  than  she  was  in 
reality,  —  "  father,  Herr  Doumay  is  a  teach- 
er and  a  Huguenot.  It  is  only  yonr  anger 
that  spoaks  the  rest." 

"  My  anger  shall  speak  no  more.  You 
do  not  know  mo  yet  I  stake  my  Jife  on 
this"— 

"  That  you  will  not  do,  father.  We  chil- 
dren have  enough  to  bear  already." 

A  cry,  horrible  as  that  of  some  monster, 
bm:%t  from  Sonnenkamp's  breast. 

Turning  to  Pt*anken,  he  cried,  — 

**  Leave  us  1  Herr  von  Pranken.  Leaye 
me  alone  with  her  1 " 

"  No,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  will  not  leaye 
you  alone  with  your  daughter.  I  have  loved 
ner.    I  have  a  right  to  protect  her." 

Sonnenkamp  supported  hunself  by  grasp- 
ing the  table.  A  vertigo  seemed  to  seize 
him,  and  he  cried,  — > 

"  Do  you  hear.  Manna  ?  Do  you  hear  ? 
And  will  you  reject  such  a  nobleman? 
Revoke  your  decision,  my  child ;  I  will  im- 
plore you  on  ray  knees.  See,  how  pervert- 
ed your  mind  is  1  I  have  enough  to  bear 
already.  Do  not  heap  this  upon  me,  too. 
Look  at -this  man  1  can  you  refuse  siich  a 
one?  Manna,  ^ou  are  a  sensible,  good 
child.  You  have  only  been  pla}*ing  with 
us ;  you  have  only  wished  to  test  us.  See, 
you  are  smiling.  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you 
for  this  trial.  By  means  of  it,  you  have 
obtained  a  fresh  proof  of  his  nobleness. 
Manna,  there  he  stands.  Take  him  in 
your  arms.  I  will  gladly  die;  I  will  do 
idiatever  the  world  demands :  only  fulfil 
this  one  request." 

**  I  cannot,  father,  I  cannot" 

**  You  can,  and  you  wilL" 

"  Believe  me,  father  "  — 

"Believe  you?  —  you,  who  but  lately 
declared  with  such  firmness,  *  I  will  become 
anun  I '  The  infirm  of  purpose  cannot  be 
trusted." 

"Father,  it  pains  me  unspeakably  to 
be  obliged  to  wound  you  and  Herr  von 
Kranken  thus." 

"  Well  —  it  is  well :  I  must  bear  this  too. 
You  can  cut  my  heart  out ;  for,  alas !  I  have 
a  heart  Fie !  And  is  it  for  this  that  I 
have  defied  the  world,  old  and  new  ?  is  it 
for  this  that  I  am  thrust  out  of  both,  —  to  call 
a  hypocritical  rascal  my  son?    Oh  these 


philosophers  I  these  idealists!  these  hvr 
manitarian  fanatics  !  He  smuggles  himself 
into  my  house  as  a  tutor,  in  order  to  many 
millions.  Oh,  most  practical  philosophers, 
and  rascally  liars  and  hypocrites,  into  the 
bargain  1    I  will  not  bear  it  1 " 

He  bent  his  fingers  like  claws,  and  mored 
his  hands  rapidly,  crying,  — 

"  Give  me  something  to  tear  in  pieces,  or 
I  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do.     You  "  — 

Pranken  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 
The  three  stood  facing  each  other  in  silence. 
All  breathed  hard,  but  Pranken  the  hardest 

Manna  endured  her  father's  gaze  iialndy ; 
but  she  had  no  foreboding  of  its  real  mcaii- 
inff.  He  again  called  thi^ugh  the  speaking- 
tube, — 

"  Let  Herr  Doumay  come  here." 

Then  he  went  on. 

"  Manna,  I  dp  not  force  you ;  but  I  desire 
you  to  renounce  this  teacher.  Yet  more. 
Did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  had  sent  word 
to  the  priest  to  come  hither  ?  ** 

"  Certainly :  you  ordered  that  he  should 
be  summoned." 

"I  hear  him  in  the  ante-room.  Admit 
hfan." 

The  Priest  entered,  and  Sonnenkaom 
addressed  him  thus  :  — 

"  Sir  priest,  I  announce  to  you,  before 
these  witnesses,  my  resolution  to  give  my 
Villa  fi>r  the  foundation  of  a  convent,  pro- 
vided my  daughter  Manna,  here,  takes  the 
veil,  as  die  has  always  wished  to  da" 

Manna  could  not  comprehend  this.  She 
could  not  suspect  the  cruel  game  which  her 
father  was  playing  with  her,  with  Pranken, 
with  Eric,  with  the  Villa,  with  every  thing. 
She  knew  not  how  to  help  herseu,  when, 
just  as  the  Priest,  turning  toward  her,  off^ed 
his  hand,  Eric  entered.  He  saw  at  once 
what  had  happened. 

"  Do  vou  know  who  I  am  ?  "  were  the 
words  with  which  Sonnenkamp  turned  upon 
him. 

Eric  bowed. 

"  And  do  you  know  who  this  man  here  is, 
and  this  girl  ?  And  when  vou  look  into  that 
mirror,  do  you  know  whose  image  you 
see?" 

Then,  pointing  to  the  wall  where  the 
hunting-wnip  hun^,  he  cried,  — 

"  And  do  you  know  what  that  is  yon- 
der ?  The  back  of  many  a  slave  "  —  He 
broke  off  suddenly. 

Eric  looked  proudly  around  him,  then 
siud  in  a  calm  voice,  — 

*•  To  be  whipped  by  men  of  a  certain  sort 
is  no  dishonor." 

Sonnenkamp  gave  a  hollow  groan,  and 
Eric  went  on  •  •> 
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''I  beseech  thee,  Manna,  to  leave  the 
room." 

"  Thee  /  —  Manna  ! — "  yelled  Sonnen- 
kamp,  and  would  have  sprung  upon  him, 
had  not  Pranken  caught  his  arm,  saying,  — 

"  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  if  any  one  here  is 
to  demand  satisfaction  from  H^rr  Dournay, 
I  have  the  first  right." 

"  Very  good  I "  cried  Sonnenkamp,  throw- 
ing himself  into  a  chair.  ^  Yours  is  the 
revenge,  yours  the  honor,  yours  the  life,  and 
romrs  every*  thing  else.  Speak'  yourself: 
We  nothing  more  to  say." 

•*  Herr  JBoumay,"  began  Pranken,  "  I 
brought  you  into  this  family,  and  I  told  you 
in  so  many  words  what  relation  I  held  to 
the  daughter.  Up  to  this  time,  I  have  had 
a  degree  of  respect  for  you ;  and  I  regret  to 
be  compelled  to  withdraw  it." 

Eric  jumped  up. 

"I  shall  not  challenge  you  to  fight," 
Pranken  continued.  **  You  have  put  on  a 
coat  of  mail  that  makes  you  invulnerable  to 
me.  Your  life  rests  under  Fraulein  Man- 
na's protection,  and  so  your  life  is  invio- 
lable, as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  This  is  my 
last  word  to  you  so  long  as  my  tongue  can 
speak.  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  I  have  one  re- 
quest only  to  make  of  you.  Give  me  your 
hand,  promise  to  grant  it  to  me." 

"  I  promise  you  every  thing  but  the  regi- 
Bienty  ever}'  thing  else  out  that." 

"  Very  well :  I  have  your  word  that  you 
will  not  harm  this  man." 

He  felt  about  with  trembling  hands,  and 
then  taking  out  of  his  pocket  a  little  book, 
he  handed  it  to  Manna.  His  voice  was 
filled  with  emotion,  as  ho  said,  — 

''  Friiulein  Manna,  you  once  gave  this  to 
me:  the  tiyig  is  still  lying  in  it,  and  it  is 
bare.  Take  it  again.  As  this  twig,  broken 
off  firom  the  tree,  can  never  grow  to  it 
again  :  so  am  I  detached  from  you  and  from 
every  ofne  here." 

He  looked  Manna  full  in  the  face,  and 
then  closed  by  saying,  — 

"  Now  we  are  parted  forever." 

He  drew  on  his  gloves  quietly,  buttoned 
them,  took  up  his  hat,  bowed,  and  lefl  the 
room. 

Manna  looked  afler  him  with  a  humble 
glance,  and  then  seized  Eric's  hand.  The 
two  stood  before  Sonnenkamp,  ^ho  had 
oovered  his  face  with  his  baud,  ^pd  who 
now  said,  — 

**  Are  you  waiting  for  my  blessing  ?  To 
be  horse-whipped  by  a  man  like  me  is  no 
disCTace ;  and  such  a  man  as  I  am  can  give 
no  blessing.  Go,  gol  or  have  I  no  longer 
any  right  to  command,  that  you  remain  so 
motionless  ?  " 


"Herr  Sonnenkamp,"  Eric  began,  "I 
might  say,  and  it  would  be  to  some  extent 
true,  that  I  intended  those  severe  words  for 
Herr  von  Pranken,  and  not  for  you  ;  but, 
as  they  were  also  applicable  to  you,  I  ask 
your  pardon.  I  was  not  master  of  myself, 
and  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  provoke  and 
grieve  you  so  sorely;  not  merely  because 
you  are  Manna's  father,  but  because  you 
aro  a  man  who  has  had  to  endure  so  much. 
It  was  sinful  in  me  "  — 

"  Very  well,  very  well ;  I  know  all  about 
sermonizing;  it's  sufficient  And  has  not 
vour,  whole  life  been  a  lie  V  Have  you  not 
been  a  thief  ?  Did  I  not  ask  you  if  you 
had  any  such  views  when  I  was  con- 
ducting you  over  the  house?  And  could 
you  so  long  play  the  hypocrite  and  retail 
your  fine  speeches  ?  Curse  upon  all  faith 
m  mankind  1  I  had  faith  in  you,  I  believed 
you  incapable  of  a  breach  of  trust ;  and 
you've  been  a  hypocrite  from  that  first  hour 
I  went  with  you  over  the  house  until  the 
present  moment  As  to  the  iuture  —  I've 
torn  away  the  mask." 

"Herr  Sonnenkamp,"  replied  Eric,  "I 
have  wrestled  long  and  desperately  with 
myself,  before  yiel(&ng  to  this  love ;  but  it 
is  stronger  than  I  am,  stronger  than  every 
thing  besides.  That  I  am  not  seeking  for 
your  wealth,  I  prove  by  declaring  to  you 
that  I  shall  take  none  of  your  possessions. 
I  can  add  no  farther  assurance ;  for  if  you 
do  not  believe  my  simple  word,  how  are 
you  to  believe  an  oath  ?  " 

"Indeed?  Then  you  expect  still  to  be 
believed  ?  Yes,  fine,  noble,  good,  magnani- 
mous man,  I  possess  a  great  deal,  but  not 
what  you  ask,  — faith  in  you.  I  had  this 
faith  once,  it  was  my  last  illusion.  I  don't 
swear  it ;  but  I  know  that  it's  my  last  illu- 
sion.** 

"  I  entreat  Roland's  father  and  Manna's 
father" — Eric's  voice  trembled,  —  "I  en- 
treat him,  as  a  child,  to  be  just  towards  me. 
You  will  yet  learn  that  I  spoke  the  truth  at 
that  time,  and  speak  it  now." 

"  Truth  ?  Whew ,  truth !  Leave  me,  I 
wish  to  be  alone  :  I  must  be  alone." 

Eric  and  Manna  leil  the  room,  holding 
each  other  by  the  hand.  They  waited  out- 
side for  a  long  time.  Joseph,  who  had  been 
summoned,  now  entered  Sonnt- nkamp's  room. 
When  he  came  out,  he  told  Munna  that 
Herr  Sonnenkamp  had  sent  to  the  city  for 
a  notary. 

Eric  and  Manna  went  into  the  garden. 
And  this  is  the  power  of  love:  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  direful  pain  and  sufiiering, 
they  were  inwardly  cheerful  as  if  all  misei7 
had  been  removed  far  away  from  them.'^ 
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<^  Ton  must  take  it  firom  me,"  said  Man- 
Ba,  after  they  had  walked  togelher  for  a 
Isms  time  in  silence.  *'  I  don't  know  what 
it  signifies ;  but  it  will  not  leave  me.  "At 
that  time,  when  the  Prince  visited  us,  his 
kind  message  to  you  affected  me  as  if' he 
had  bestowed  a  benefit  upon  myself.  Do 
you  remember  ?  I  delivered  the  message  to 
you.  At;  that  time  he  said  you  were  to  re- 
member that  you  had  been  the  companion 
of  his  boyhood,  and  that  he  would  like  to 
prove  to  you  that  he  was  not  forgetful  of 
the  fact  Now,  dcm't  you  believe  that  you 
could  do  sometiiinff  for  us  ?  I  don't  know 
what;  but  I  thixOc-^weil,  I  don't  know 
what  I  do  think." 

"  It's  the  same  with  me,"  replied  Eric.  I 
remember  it  as  if  it  were  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  but  I  have  no  idea  how  to  begin  to 
avail  myself  of  this  gracious  fiivor.  O 
Manna !  that  was  the  first  time  it  broke 
upon  me  how  you  felt  towards  me." 

And  the  lovers  lost  tdl  idea  of  their  anx- 
ieties in  recalling  the  past,  how  they  wanted 
to  avoid  each  other,  and  could  not.  All 
present  sorrow  vanished  away. 

On  Manna's  face  diere  was  a  light  as  of 
an  inextinguishiible  gfeam  of  sui>shine:  her 
larse  dark  eyes  glowed,  for  a  free  and  strong 
som  shone  through  them. 

"What  are  you  smiling  at  now?"  she 
suddenly  asked  Eric. 

^  Because  an  image  has  oeourted  to  me." 

«  An  image?" 

"  Yes.  rve  heard  that  a  precious  stone 
is  distinguished  firom  an  imitation  of  one,  by 
the  fiict  that  the  dimness  of  kistre  caused 
by  breathing  upon  it  immediately  disap- 
pears. You,  my  Manna,  you,  are  such  a 
genuine  pearL" 

Whilst  the  lovers  vrtre  promenading  in 
the  garden,  Sonnenkamp  sat  alone,  almost 
ocmgratulaUng  himself  that  he  had  some- 
thing new  to  trouble  him ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  his  vexation  there  was  a  degree  of  pride, 
of  pleasun^  when  he  thought  how  coura- 
geously his'child  stood  up  there  be^e  him. 
She  was  his  daughter,  his  proud,  inflexible 
child.  And  his  thou^ts  went  further: 
Your  child  forsakes  you,  follows  her  own 
inclination,  and  your  duty  is  done :  your 
duty  was  to  the  dauffhter,  for  the  son  will 
build  up  an  independent  life.  Frau  Ceres 
—  poh  1  —  let  them  supply  her  with  dresses 
ana  ornaments,  and  lull  her  to  sleep  with  a 
pretty  story.  He  went  into  the  ganien,  into 
the  green-house,  where  the  black  mould  was 
lying  in  a  heap.  He  put  on  his  gray  sack, 
grubbed  in  the  dirt,  smelt  the  fmh  earth ; 
but  to-day  there  seemed  to  be  no  odor  to 
it.  He  rent  the  garment  im  pieoes  as  be  took 
it  off. 


"  Away  fi)rever  I "  he  exclaimed.  "Child- 
ish folly !  It's  all  over  t  "  He  stood  for  m 
while  before  the  spot  where  Eric  had  taken 
breakfast  on  the  firs^  morning.  So  this  was 
the  man,  and  he  to  be  sole  master  here  for 
the  future?^  He  to  possess  all  this, — a 
sehodmaster?  « 

The  Cooper  came  along  the  road.  Son* 
nenkamp  called  out  to  him,  and  commended 
his  bringing  up  the  fire-en^ne,  adding,  with 
a  Kest,  that  the  settlers  in  the  far  West  ^xmd 
this  their  bert  weapon  against  the  savages, 
spurting  hot  water  upon  them ;  and  it  was 
still  more  effective  to  put  in  a  trifle  of  sul- 
phurio  acid,  and  blind  every  one  hit  in  the 
face.  The  cooper  stared,  with  eyes  and  mouth 
wide  open,  at  the  man  who  coukl  say  these 
horrible  things  in  such  a  firee  and  easy  way. 

Sonnenkamp  left  him  standing  there,  and, 
going  into  the  orchard,  helped  very  care- 
fully and  tenderly  to  gf^er  the  fruit.  He 
thought  of  the  days  when  this  firuit  waa 
growing,  a£  the  spring  when  Roland  was 
convalescent,  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince,  the 
journey  to  the  springs,  the  days  of  sun^une 
until  now,  the  dewy  nights;  and  he 
thought  silenUy,  when  will  thera  be  aootl^r 
crop  of  f^uit  ?  how  will  it  be  with  you  tiien? 
where  ?  peihaps  under  ground ;  then  yon 
cannot  turn  over  the  black  mould :  then  hit 
bead  swam* 

It  is  a  shame  that  we  must  die,  aad  ft 
double  shame  to  know  that  we  must. 

He  stared  fixedly  as  if  he  were  bewildered^ 
for  it  came  over  bun  that  on  this  very  spot 
he  had  said  something  like  this  to  Eric,  the 
first  morning  he  had  come  there.  Has  thto 
place  a  pecmiar  power  to  awaken  thougfatt 
of  death  ?  Are  you  standing  over  the  spot 
of  earth  which  snail  be  your  grave  ? 

He  was  ealled  away ;  for  the  notary  with 
Ms  two  assistants  had  arrived  just  at  the 
dinner  hour.  He  sat  down  with  bim  at  the 
table,  and  appeared  in  as  good  spirits  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.    The  notary  oocu- 

Eied  Pranken's  usual  seat.     After  dinneiv 
e  transacted  business  with  the  notwy,  be- 
' —   long  and  busily  engaged  in  writing. 


ttro  assistants  signed  as  witnesses :  an 
that  nobody  except  those  under  oath  kaeit 
any  thing  of  the  contents  of  the  wilL 

Afler  this  was  done,  a  letter  camd  ftom 
Bella.  She  wrote  to  Sonnenkamp  that  aba 
and  CUylwig  would  come  to  the  jury4rial» 
and  he  must  bring  it  about  that  she  riiOQld 
be  among  the  twelve.  Sonnenkamp  raiiled» 
for  be  hi^  idmost  fbrgotten  about  it:  it  was 
all  very  welk  ifirie  requestd  Roland  attd 
Manna  to  accompany  the  Mother,  wIm 
wanted  to  make  a  visit  at  Mattenbetek 
They  consented,  and  so  the  house  was 
j  perfectly  still,  almost  entirely  deserted. 
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The  da^B  passed  away  quiet  and  dtdl. 
SonneDkamp  tent  off  many  letters,  and 
read  tHe  newspapers,  without  sending  them 
to  Frau  Ceres,  as  was  his  former  custom. 

The  men  came  who  had  declared  them- 
selyes  ready  to  constitute  the  jury. 

Sonnenkamp  sent  word  to  them  that  he 
would  see  no  one  until  the  time  came  for 
appearing  before  the  tribonal.  But  an 
exception  was  made  in  regard  to  one  person. 
Lootz  was  made  the  conodential  agent,  and 
Bella  came  to  Sonnenkamp's  room,  through 
the  climbing  mistaria  and  the  seed-roooL 

<<  Just  a  few  words,'^  Sonnenkamp  said. 
"  You  could  not  form  one  of  the  jury ;  but 
I  assure  you,  because  such  a  being  lives 
with  me  on  t^e  earth,  I  will  live,  and  will 
yet  show  what  constitutes  a  man.  Here,  in 
this  room,  will  I  speak." 

He  escorted  her  back  through  the  seed- 
room:  ^e  knew  that  the  door  would  {^e 
led  open. 

Bella  went  restlessly  about  the  Villa,  and 
she  saw  Lina  who  had  come  with  her  father, 
and  who  wanted  to  keep  Manna  company 
at  this  terrible  time ;  but  Lina  was  at  a  loss 
idiat  to  do  with  herself,  when  she  found  bow 
the  family  was  scattered. 

She  entreated  Bella  to  go  with  her  to 
Aont  Claudine,  who  was  the  only  one  left 
at  home. 

Bella  said  that  she  would  come  by  and 
by. 

Lina  went  to  Aunt  Claudine,  and  afforded 
her  some  real  consolation,  and  even  pleas- 
ure. 

**  Oh,"  asked  Lina,  "  are  Africans  and 
negroes  the  same  thing  ?  "     • 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  Well,  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  dis- 
•  Uke  Africans  and  negroes.  Tve  nothing  to 
tay  a^inst  their  bemff  free,  why  shouldn't 
they  be  ?  But  they,  might  have  become  so 
before  this  or  afterwards :  why,  just  at  this 
very  time  ?  Why  must  they  deprive  me  of 
my  beautiful  season  of  betrothal?  llo- 
body  is  disposed  to  be  merry,  nobody  talks 
of  any  thing  else,  by  reascm  of  these  ne- 
groes. It's  the  fashion'  even  to  wear  chains 
now,  called  Chdines  d'esdoveSy  —  Oh,  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  something  —  what  was 
it — y^9^  I  know  now.  Just  tell  me  what 
they're  going  to  do  when  the  negroes  set 
to  be  good  people  just  like  everybody  else, 
what  they're  going  to  do  then  wim  the 
Devil?" 

^  Wliat  has  the  Devil  to  do  with  it  ?  " 


^  Why,  how  are  they  going  to  paint  the 
DevU,  if  he's  not  to  be  black  any  longer  ?  *' 

Aunt  Claudine  had  to  indulge  in  a  moflC 
hearty  laugh,  and  ^le  was  very  much  t^ 
joiced  to  be  reudnded  that,  in  the  midst  of 
this  montonously  sombre  life,  there  was  some 
liveliness  still  Idl  in  the  world. 

She  was  ready  to  go  with  Lina  to  the 
Castle,  but  just  as  they  were  leaving  the 
house,  Bella  came.  She  begged  tharAunt 
Claudine  and  Lina  would  not  pot  off  theur 
excursion  on  her  account-,  and  shut  herself 
up  in  the  library,  while  the  Aunt  and  lina 
proceeded  to  d^e  castle*  They  remained 
there  until  the  afternoon,  and  oflcn  looked 
down  to  the  Villa  where  "  the  men  were  att 
engaged  in  such  a  queer  business,"  as  Lina 
expressed  herself. 

Bella  did  not  stay  long  in  the  library,  but 
quickly  returned  to  the  villa,  and  noiselssly 
went  up  the  steps  oveigrown  with  mistaria. 

Sonnenkamp  went  to  his  wife,  thinkmg 
that  he  must  inform  her  of  what  was  now 
going  on.  She  taoatingly  reminded  him  of 
his  promise  to  return  to  America  ;  she  did 
not  want  the  decision  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
strangers. 

Sonnenkamp's  practice  was  to  let  Fran 
Ceres  speak  just  as  long  and  as  much  as 
she  pleased ;  for  it  was  a  matter  of  per£eei 
indifference  to  lum  what  she  said. 

When  he  had  got  throudi  with  this,  be 
returned  to  his  room,  and  tent  word  to 
Uiose  who  arrived,  that  he  would  extend  a 
welcome  to  them  when  he  appeared  belbre 
the  tribunal. 

Weidmann  eame  first  with  the  Prinoo 
Valerian  and  Knopf,  then  Clodwig  with  the 
banker,  and  the  Doctw  with  the  Jnstiee. 
Professor  Einsiedel  stopped  a  whole  at  the 
dog-house,  and  talked  very  earnestly  with 
the  field-ffuard,  and  was  highly  delignted  at 
the  sound  views  of  the  man  in  dog-training. 
Onoe  he  tapped  upon  his  forehead  with  the 
fore  and  middle  fingers,  wishing  to  impress 
upon  his  memory  one  observation  of  Clane^ 
which  explained  to  him  a  passage  in  the 
eigbth  hook  of  Pliny,  treating  of  land-ani* 
mals. 

The  Major  came  in  full  tmiform,  wearing 
all  his  decorations ;  and  when  he  saw  that 
Clodwig  had  come  in  plain  citizen's  clothes^ 
without  a  single  decoration,  he  said  to  hii»- 
self  in  vexation,  — 

"*  She  was  right  here,  too ;  but.  I  thou^ 
as  it  was  a  tribunal  of  honor  —  well,  a* 
matter ;  it's  no  harm,  anyhow." 

Eric  had  made  all  the  requisite  arraagi^ 
ments  in  the  musio-eakwn;  but.  by  Somm»* 
kamp's  order,  the  chairs,  the  side-board  wtk 
oat  with  eataUea  and  dsinkable%  and  eRrery 
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thing  else  needful,  were  removed  to  Sonnen- 
kamp's  room.  He  placed  his  chair  with  a 
table  before  it  near  the  door  leading  into 
the  seed-room,  to  which  he  then  withdrew. 


CHAPTEB    Vm. 


THS    NEW    OAI] 


After  the  men  had  assembled,  Eric 
knocked  at  the  door,  according  to  a  pre-con- 
certed arrangement;  and,  as  it  opened,  Son- 
nenkamp  came  forward.  A  bluish  pallor 
rested  on  his  countenance,  as  he  stepped  up 
to  the  little  table  where  two  sticks  for  whit- 
tling and  a  pocket-knife  were  placed.  Best^ 
ing  one  hand  upon  the  table,  ne  be^n,  — 

"  Gentlemen  of  honor  and  worth  1 "—  here 
pausing  a  moment,  he  continued,  *'I  use 
the  words  worth  and  honor,  because  they 
are  not  always,  and,  in  fact,  are  very  sel- 
dom, united  together,  —  you  fulfil  a  human 
duty  in  coming  here  at  my  call,  and  bestow- 
ing upon  me  a  portion  of  your  life,  these 
hours,  your  feelings,  and  your  thouj^hts.  i 
acknowledge  this  favor.  On  the  Western 
prairicA,  in  the  lonely  log-house,  in  order  to 
rorm  an  opinion  of  a  man  from  whom  wrong 
has  been  suffered,  and  in  order  to  pronounce 
a  verdict  thereupon,  and  to  execute  it,  we 
call  in  the  neighoors  living  on  the  solitary 
furms  for  mUes  around;  and  I  have  done 
this  now,  and  you  have  come  here  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  calL  You  are  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment, you  are  to  decide  upon  what  penalty 
shall  be  inflicted  in  reference  to  acts  that 
cannot  be  weighed  in  the  balances  of  legal 
statutes.  I  shall  lay  open  to  you,  without 
reserve,  my  past  lire.  I  can  do  this  the 
more  easily,  as  you  know  already  the  worst 
in  my  case,  lou  are  to  see  how  I  have 
grown  up  from  childhood,  and  then  to  de- 
cide and  to  judge.  I  have  never  felt  pity 
myself,  and  I  ask  no  pity  from  you :  I  ask 
for  justice." 

Donnenkamp  had  begun  in  a  depressed 
tone,  and  with  downcast  eyes ;  but  he  soon 
grew  more  animated,  his  countenance  be- 
came more  intent,  and  his  eye  lighted  up. 

^  I  make  the  declaration,  therefore,  that 
I  accept  your  finding,  and  submit  myself 
to  whatever  expiation  you  may  determine 
upon.  I  have  only  one  request.  Let  each 
one  of  you,  within  a  week,  write  out  his 
cminion,  and  render  in  his  verdict ;  then  let 
the  paper  be  given  into  the  hands  of  Herr 
Captain  Doctor  Eric  Doumay,  who  will 
hrmi  the  seal  in  the  priasence  of  two  other 
persons. 

**  I  will  now  withdraw  a  moment,  in  oi^ 


der  that  you  jnay  determine  whether  you 
will  undertake  the  service  under  this  condi- 
tion, and,  if  you  think  it  expedient,  maj 
choose  a  foreman." 

He  bowed.  There  was  something  theat- 
rical and  yet  gravely  composed  in  his  man- 
ner of  speaking,  and  in  tne  way  in  which 
he  now  withdrew  for  a  moment  into  the 
adjoining  apartment 

The  assembled  gentlemen  looked  at  one 
another ;  but  no  one  spoke :  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  Clodwig,  from  whom  an  opin- 
ion was  nrst  expect^. 

He  said  now  in  a  quiet  and  low  tone, — 

*'  Herr  Weidmann  will  be  so  good  as  to 
undertake  the  office  of  foreman.  We  need 
one  to  make,  in  the  first  place,  the  necessary 
preiiminary  arrangements." 

Weidmann  at  once  accepted  the  position, 
and  announced  that  he  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal for  a  written  verdict  SThe  rest  were 
also  ready ;  out  Professor  Einsiedcl,  begin- 
ning timidly,  and  gaining  more  and  more 
confidence  as  he  proceeded,  said  that  this 
oqght  not  to  exclude  consultation  together 
in  order  to  elucidate  and  confirm  the  indi- 
vidual opinion :  otherwise,  all  the  effect  of 
a  common  tribunal  would  be  lost,  and  it 
would  be  superfluous  for  them  to  sit  there 
together. 

This  opinion  was  acceded  to,  and  Eric 
was  deputed  to  call  Sonnenkamp  again  into 
the  room. 

As  Eric  opened  the  door,  he  thought  he 
noticed  a  nestling  like  that  made  by  a  silk 
dress,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of 
it 

He  found  Sonnenkamp  in  the  seed-room, 
hurriedly  smoking  a  cigar :  he  laid  it  down, 
and  went  back  to  the  audience-room. 

Weidmann  informed  Sonnenkamp  of  the 
conclusion  they  had  come  to,  and  the  re- 
marks of  Professor  Einsiedel. 

Sonnenkamp  nodded  assent 

"  Before  I  resume,"  he  said,  taking  one  of 
the  pieces  of  wood  with  a  smile,  **  I  must 
beg  indulgence  for  a  habit  which  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  cannot  drop.  I  am  in  the  habit, 
when  I  am  alone,  busy  in  thought  —  and  I 
shall  address  you  as  if  I  were  iQone  —  as  I 
remarked,  I  am  accustomed  either  to  smoke 
or  to  whittle,  oftentimes  both  together.  I 
can  compose  myself  better  if  my  accus- 
tomed practice  is  now  indulged  in." 

He  seated  himself,  took  one  of  the  bits  of 
wood,  and,  cutting  a  deep  notch  around  it, 
began,  — 

**  I  beg  that  any  one  of  yon  will  interrupt 
me  with  questions  •  if  involuntarily  I  leave 
any  thing  obscure  or  unexplained.  !Now 
then :  I  am  the  only  son  of  tne  richest  man 
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in  Waraw.  IT  I  tefl  joa  of  mr  yowth,  it 
is  not  becaose  I  wish  io  tbrow  the  respon- 
sibilitj  of  IDT  acts  upon  rircumstsnces  or 
upon  fate.  Mr  fiuher  had  the  lamst  bosi- 
ness  in  wood  and  grain.  IVlien  I  was  six 
years  old,  lie  remored  to  a  large  German 
town,  for  in  clearing  a  forest  my  older  brother 
had  been  kiUed  by  a  falling  tree.  My  motlier 
died  soon  after,  and  Hes  boried  with  him  in 
the  Tillage  near  by.  I  was  often  told  that  I 
should  hare  a  stepHODOther ;  but  it  was  not 
«a  My  father — ^1  speak  as  openly  of  him 
as  of  myself  —  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  men,  but  felt  no  aflection  for  any  per- 
son or  thing  on  earth.  He  gare  both 
'  hands  to  every  one  who  approached  him, 
and  waa  extremely  complaisant,  kind,  cor- 
dial, and  expressive ;  bat,  as  soon  as  a  man 
had  turned  his  back,  he  spoke  slightingly 
of  him.  He  was  a  hypocrite  from  choice, 
even  where  there  was  no  nece^ty  of  being 
so.  He  was  so  even  towards  the  b^gar. 
This,  however,  I  did  not  perceive  until  at  a 
later  period.  At  my  father's  table  there 
were  present  state  officials,  artists,  and 
learned  men :  they  liked  good  eating,  and, 
in  order  to  get  it,  were  obliged  to  set  off  our 
table  with  meir  decorations  and  titles.  We 
pave  great  parties,  and  had  no  social  visit- 
ing. There  were  grand  banquets  in  the 
house,  and  there  sat  down  at  them  men 
decorated  with  stars,  and  women  with  bare 
shoulders :  at  the  dessert  I  was  brought  in, 
passed  from  lap  to  lap,  carressed  and  flat^ 
tered,  and  fed  with  ices  and  confectionery. 
I  was  dressed  handsomely,  and  in  some  old 
lumber-room  there  must  be  a  portrait, — I 
would  give  a  great  deal  to  come  across  it 
again,  —  painted  life-size,  and  with  crisped 
locks,  by  the  first  court-painter,  and  afteiv 
wards  sold  with  the  rest  of  our  household 
stuff.  We  had  no  relatives.  I  had  a  private 
tutor ;  for  my  father  did  not  want  to  send 
me  to  a  public  school.  I  grew  up  the  idol 
of  my  father,  and  he  always  kissed  me 
warmly  when  I  was  carried  to  him  by  his 
order.  My  tutor  indulged  me  in  every 
thing,  and  taught  me  to  regard  myself  alone 
as  the  central  point  of  all,  and  never  to  pay 
any  regard  to  my  dear  fellow  human  beings. 
This  helped  me  more  than  he  could 
imagine.  The  capital  thing  is  to  blunt  tlie 
conscience,  as  it  is  termed :  all  men  do  it,  but 
some  more  superficially  than  others.  The 
world  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of  egoisms 
hanging  loosely  together.  When  I  was  six- 
teen years  old,  I  had  already  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  usurers ;  for  I  was  the  heir  of  a 
million,  and  that  was  a  larger  sum  then 
than  seven  times  as  much  to-day.  My 
father's  solicitor  settled  with  them,  and,  as 


!  9ooa  as  that  was  done^  I  ran  up  b«w  hiDs» 
'  delighted  that  my  credit  was  so  good.  Ia 
'  sliort,  I  was  a  Ust  roath,  and  I  contuiaed  to 
'  be  so.  I  have  already  said,  I  bdieve,  thM 
I  had  no  loTC  no  respect  even,  for  mj 
£tth0,  who  was —  the  tnith  most  be  toki — 
one  of  the  moe4  exqoisale  hypocrites  that 
ever  wore  the  white  cravat  of  respectability. 
My  father  was  a  very  honest  hypocrite. 
Others  dissemble,  and  whitewash  it  over 
with  a  coating  <^  ideality,  po^soading  then- 
wives  that  tl^re  is  aomething  real  and  ac- 
tual in  other  things  tkan  money  and  plea»> 
nre.  My  ftuher  was  also  a  philosopher, 
and  used  to  say.  My  son,  the  world  betooffs 
to  him  who  has  strei^th  or  conning  enoo^ 
to  conquer  it;  and  whoev^"  takes  a  senti* 
mental  view  has  the  pleasore  of  taking  it» 
and  nothing  more.** 

Sonnenkamp  scraped  energetically  at  the 
bit  of  wood  which  he  held  in  hb  hand,  and 
for  a  moment  nothinor  was  heard  but  the 
scratchitig  of  the  knife  roanding  off  the 
end. 

**  This  being  said,"  he  reeomed,  **  I  can 
continue  w\th  calmness.  At  sevente^i 
years  of  age,  I  was  a  spendthrift,  inducted 
into  all  kinds  of  respectable  iniquities.  I 
was  a  jolly  comrade,  a  good-for-nothing  fel- 
low ;  l)ut  I  was  tespectable,  rich,  and  Uiere- 
fore  very  popular;  for  nature  and  destiny 
had  been  terribly  lavish  in  securing  this 
result  My  father  re^arly  paid  my  gam- 
bling debts  and  other  debts  also.  Ho  went 
with  me  to  the  ballet,  and  often  handed  me 
his  more  powerful  opera  glass,  that  I  mi^t 
get  a  better  view  of  the  sylph-like  Cortini, 
who  was  no  stranger  to  me,  as  he  very  well 
knew.  Yes,  we  were  a  jovial  set.  My 
€^ther  gave  me  only  one  counsel,  and  that 
was,  Dton't  confine  yourself  to  one.  Every 
Sunday  I  must  dissemble,  aiA  say  I  was 
going  to  church ;  but  my  ^thcr  knew  well 
enough,  and  took  a  secret  satisfaction  in  the 
knowledge,  that  I  went  elsewhere.  Our 
carriage  stood  every  other  Sunday  at  the 
church  where  the  most  pious  and  celebrated^ 
preacher  held  forth;  and  on  the  alternate 
Sunday  we  did  not  drive,  but  walked, 
for  then  our  coachmen  also  went,  and  our 
horses,  too,  had  a  Sunday.  Our  ve^  ser- 
vants must  appear  pious.  My  father  was 
Protestant,  and  I  was  Catholic  out  of 
regard  to  my  mother.  I  leave  it  for  others 
to  decide  in  which  confession  hypocrisy  is 
cultivated  the  more  successfully. 

"  Now  the  Question  came  up  what  was  I 
to  do  ?  I  had  no  fancy  for  sitting  at  the 
accountant's  desk,  and  wanted  to  be  a  sol- 
dier; but  I  was  not  of  noble  rank,  and  was 
not  willing  to  be  received  at  the  Jockey 
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dnb  simply  on  sufferance.  I  dropped  off* 
from  my  youthful  companions,  and  from 
^at  time  played  the  gentleman.  I  went  to 
Faris.  I  enjoyed  a  superfluity  of  the  pleas- 
ures furnished  by  the  world.  Most  people 
plume  themselves  upon  their  virtue,  and  their 
Tirtuo  is  nothing  more  than  a  feebleness  of 
constitution ;  they  make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity. When  I  had  sowed  enough  wild  oats, 
my  father  sent  for  me.  I  lived  at  home, 
and  the  specimens  I  saw  before  me  of  what 
was  termed  virtue  were  nothing  but  coward- 
ice, and  fear  of  not  being  respected.  To 
be  virtuous  is  a  bore ;  to  appear  virtuous  is 
amusing  and  profitable  at  the  same  time. 
Every  ming  that  can  be  done  without  de- 
tection is  allowable:  the  main  thing  is  to 
belons  to  society.  I  often  went  from  the 
most  brilliant  assemblies  into  the  wretched- 
est  dens ;  and  the  lowest  vice  seemed  to  me 
the  most  worthy  of  respect.  I  was  a  roud, 
and  remained  so.  We  were  proud  of  be- 
ing a  rollicking  and  reckless  crew. '  It  had 
a  sort  of  poetic  tinge.  Let  one  be  a  poet 
like  Byron,  be  a  genius,  an  exception  to  the 
ordinary  crowd,  ami  what  in  lower  condi- 
tions would  be  crime  is  then  re^rded  as  a 
gallant  feat.  I  saw  that  the  whole  world 
was  vice  under  a  mask,  and  I  think  there  is 
no  vice ;  the  name  is  given,  poison  is  writ- 
ten on  the  phial,  so  that  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind may  not  drink  out  of  it.  I  was  made 
acquainted,  whether  accidentally  or  design- 
edly I  do  not  know,  with  a  beautiful  girl, 
fresh  as  a  rose.  It  was  time  that  I,  at  one 
and  twenty,  should  settle  down  as  a  marri^ 
man.  All  congratulated  me  on  having  sowed 
my  wild  oats,  as  it  is  termed,  and  that  I 
was  now  to  become  a  respectable  husband 
and  the  head  of  a  family.  My  betrothed  was 
an  enthusiytic  child,  and  I  don't  un- 
derstand it  to  thb  day,  how  she  could 
make  light  of  mv  past  as  she  did,  probably 
under  the  direction  of  her  mother.  Why  I 
married  the  child  I  do  not  know.     As  I  was 

foing  to  church,  and  returning  from  it,  as 
was  making  the  wedding  trip.  In  which 
every  thing  was  very  modest  and  proper,  it 
seemed  to  be  somebody  else,  and  not  myself, 
who  was  the  actor.  We  returned,  and  — 
but  1  will  spin  out  the  story  no  further  than 
to  say,  that  I  discovered  an  earlier  attach- 
ment of  the  sweet  child.  The  only  thins 
that  vexed  me  was  to  be  laughed  at.  I  left 
her,  and  while  the  arrangements  were  being 
made  for  a  separation,  she  died,  and  with 
her  an  unborn  life.  I  was  again  free,  free  1 
That  means  that  I  was  in  Paris.  I  wanted 
to  enjoy  life :  to  drain  the  cup  to  the  very 
dregs.  Dissipation,  dissipation,  was  my 
sole  end :  I  yearned  for  distracting  pleasure 


—  I  wanted  to  exhaust  life,  and  every  mom* 
ing  it  was  new  bom.  My  soul  was  a  void, 
a  void  everywhere.  I  despised  life,  and 
yet  did  not  fling  it  from  me.  What  has  ILfo 
to  offer?  Reputation  or  riches  — the  for* 
mer  I  .could  not  strive  after,  the  latter  was 
open  to  me.  My  father  wanted  to  hold  ma 
within  a  narrow  range.  I  operated  on  the 
Exchange.  I  gained  considerable  sums,  and 
lost  them  again,  but  still  had  enough  left 
to  keep  afloat  by  means  of  gambling.  I 
was  at  Marseilles,  among  a  jolly  set,  when 
I  heard  of  my  father's  death.  The  largest 
part  of  my  inheritance  was  seized  upon  by 
my  creditors,  and,  because  I  wanted  to  have 
no  recollections  of  home,  I  wrote  to  the 
attorney  to  sell  off  every  thing.  A  mali- 
cious saying  went  the  rounds  after  hiy 
death.  We  had  had  no  idea  how  well  he  was 
known ;  now  it  was  said,  *  There  was  one 
good  thing  about  him,  and  that  is,  he  was 
better  than  his  son.' 

<*The  Gem^ans  say  that  God  and  the 
Devil  are  wrestling  with  one  another  for 
the  dominion  of  the  world.  I  have  hith- 
erto only  heard  of  these  two  mighty  poten- 
cies, they  have  never  yet  presented  them- 
selves before  me ;.  but  I  was  convinced  that 
there  were  two  things  engaged  in  a  strong 
tussle,  and  these  were  Work  and  EnnoL 
Men  benumb  themselves  in  work,  in  pleas- 
ure, in  the  foolery  of  morality,  as  it  is 
termed.  All  is  vanity,  the  wise  king  has 
said ;  but  it  ought  to  be  said.  All  is  stale, 
tedious,  flat,  a  long-drawn  yawn,  that  ends 
only  in  the  death-rattle.  I  have  run  over 
the  whole  sandy  desert  of  ennui,  and  there 
is  no  remedy  there  but  opium,  hashish,  gaoa- 
bling,  and  adventure.  I  took  lessons  of  a  jug^ 
gler,  and  acquired  great  skill,  for  whichl 
stood  in  high  repute  among  my  companions ; 
I  had  the  most  splendid  apparatus.  I  lived 
in  Italy  at  a  later  period,  out  of  pure  wan- 
tonness, as  a  juggler  by  profession.  I  was 
in  Paris  at  the  time  of^  Louis  Philippe; 
there's  nothing  merrier  than  these  frequent 
imeules:  they  are  the  people's  games  of 
chance." 

Sonnenkamp  stopped,  and  now,  boring 
with  his  knife  very  delicately,  he  said,  — 

"  Do  you  look  at  me  in  astonishment,  be- 
cause I  impart  wisdom  ?  Well,  that  is  also 
insipid  like  every  thing  else :  honor,  gold, 
music,  friendship,  glory,  all  is  emptiness. 
The  men  of  virtue,  the  men  of  honor,  are 
all  like  those  augurs  who  could  not  look 
into  each  other's  faces  without  laughing  at 
the  idle  tale  which  they  impose  upon  the 
world.  The  gods  of  to-day,  in  the  church 
as  well  as  in  the  world,  say,  we  know  that 
you  are  only  hypocrites ;  but  that  you  muM 
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^T  the  hypocrite  is  an  eyidence  of  our 
authoritv.  And  the  so-called  delight  in 
nature,  in  mountain  and  valley,  in  water 
and  forest,  sunlight  and  moonlight,  and 
starry  brightness — what  does  it  all  amount 
to?  a  mere  cheat,  a  curtain  to  hide  the 
l^ve  vou  are  to  lie  in.  What  is  a  man 
to  do  in  the  world  ?  Do  you  know  that 
millions  have  lived  before  him,  and  have 
looked  at  the  stars  ?  Is  he  to  be  proud  of 
playing  the  same  old  tune  over  and  over 
again,  like  the  man  with  his  hurdy-gurdy, 
gnnding  out  the  same  melody  to-day  and 
to-morrow  that  he  did  yesterday  ?  You  see 
I  had  learned  my  Byron  by  heart.  The 
misfortune  was,  that  I  was  neither  a  poet 
Bor  a  highly  interesting  pirate.  I  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  world  and  with  myself.  I 
Hid  not  want  to  kill  myself.  I  wanted 
to  live,  and  to  despise  every  thing.  I  had 
madly,  as  if  in  mockery  of  myself,  lost 
every  thing  at  play ;  and  now  came  the 
merriest  thing  of  all.  It  was  a  cold,  wet 
night;  but  it  suited  me  well,  as  I  went 
through  the  streets,  completely  plucked  as  I 
was.  Wheyr  1  How  lustily  the  wind  blew  I 
it  was  cooling.  Here  was  I  traversing  the 
ant^U  of  the  great  city ;  my  mpney  I  had 
ffambled  away,  and  my  love  had  been  un- 
mithful.  A  nice,  prudent  little  fellow  there 
waS)  who  proved  to  me  over  a  bottle  of 
canary,  that  I  possessed  a  capital  which  I 
didn't  understand  how  to  put  at  interest ; 
that  I  was  a  bom  diplomatist.  I  knew  the 
decoy-duck  at  the  first  whistle.  I  was  to 
be  a  diplomatist,  and  so  I  sported  that 
character.  New  horses,  new  servants,  a 
new  love,  and  a  large  new  house,  were  now 
mine.  I  was  an  attach^ ;  in  good  German, 
I  was  a  spy.  I  cover  the  word  with  no 
nice  little  moral  cloak.  The  life  was  a 
merry  one.  This  time  the  discovery  had 
been  made:  now  dissembling  had  a  defi- 
nite end.  The  praise  which  the  ambassa- 
dor lavbhed  upon  me  I  deserved  more 
than  he  was  aware.  Did  'you  ever  hear 
of  being  insured  against  the  insurance  com- 
pany? I  brought  the  ambassador  most 
important  information ;  but  I  had  an  af\er- 
appointment  with  the  minister  of  police, 
and  gave  him  secret  notice  of  the  ambassa- 
dor's machinations.  The  ambassador  gave 
me  false  information ;  but  we  could  extract 
from  this  what  his  real  intention  was." 

A  smile  passed  over  the  countenances 
of  the  hearers,  and  Sonnenkamp  contin- 
ned, — 

^  A  day  came  when  I  must  fiee.  I  had 
the  choice  of  five  passports  with  five  difi*er- 
ent  names  under  which  to  traveL  I  wanted, 
first  of  all,  concealment ;  and  one  is  best 


concealed  among  so  called  honest  people. 
I  came  to  Nice,  where  I  was  a  gardener. 
All  my  senses  were  paralyzed.  I  seemed 
to  myself  a  corpse,  and  as  if  I  with 
my  thoughts  were  only  the  companion  of 
this  corpse.  Here  I  and  the  gardener  be^ 
came  one  again;  the  odor  of  the  moist 
earth  was  the  first  thing  that,  for  a  long 
time,  had  given  me  any  pleasure,  no,  that 
made  me  leel  I  was  alive.  Chemistry  can 
imitate  every  thing ;  but  the  fragrance  that 
rises  out  of  the  fresh  earth  no  perfume  ever 
possessed.  Herr  Doumay  surprised  me  on 
the  first  hour  of  his  arrival,  just  as  I  was 
digging  in  the  firesh  mould.  It  gave  me 
strength.  The  masquerade  pleased  me; 
I  had  good  sleep,  a  good  appetite.     The 

fardener's  daughter  wanted  to  marry  me. 
had  again  a  reason  for  fiight.  I  hadf  laid 
away  a  good  sum  of  money ;  now  I  dug  it 
up.  I  l^gan  a  new  life  of  pleasure  at  Na- 
pies.  I  confess  I  was  proud  of  assuming 
all  sorts  of  transformations :  I  was  entirely 
afioat,  in  good  health  and  good  spirits.  1 
had  a  good  circulation,  and  social  talent : 
the  wond  was  mine.  I  had  friends  wheiv 
ever  I  went:  how  long  were  they  my 
friends  ?  Perhaps  only  so  long  as  I  stuck 
fast  to  my  money.  That  was  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  me.  I  desired  no  loyalty, 
for  I  gave  none.  I  was  always  thankful  to 
my  parents  for  one  thing ;  they  had  given 
me  an  indestructible  constitution,  i  had 
a  body  of  steel,  a  heart  of  marble,  and  un- 
shakable nerves ;  I  knew  no  sickness  and 
no  pity.  I  have  experienced  many  provo- 
cations to  pity"  — 

He  paused.  It  was  the  only  time  during 
his  whole  speech  that  he  smileds  and  a 
peculiar  smack  of  satisfaction  proceeded 
from  him. 

Then  he  continued  :  — 

"  A  strange  trait  of  sentimentalism  stuck 
fast  to  me,  however.  It  was  at  Naples,  on 
a  wonderfi^lly  beautiful  evening,  we  were 
sailing  in  a  miscellaneous  and  merry  party 
on  the  sea,  and  I  was  the  merriest  of  the 
whole.  We  disembarked.  Who  can  tell 
what  transpires  in  a  human  being  V  At  this 
time,  there,  under  the  bright  Italian  sky,  in 
the  midst  of  laughing,  singing,  jesting  men 
and  women,  the  thought  darted  through  my 
mind  :  What  hast  thou  in  the  wide  world  ? 
Nothing.  Yet  there  is  one  thing:  yonder 
in  Poland  thy  mother's  CTave.  And  out  of 
laughing,  wanton  Italy,  I  travelled  without 
halt  through  the  different  countries,  saw 
nothing,  journeying  on  and  on  towards 
dreary,  dirty  Poland.  I  came  to  the  village 
that  I  had  not  seen  since  Ay  sixteenth  year. 
And  such  is  man — no,  such  am  1 1    I  did 
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not  want  to  undeijo  the  pain  of  seeing  mv 
mother's  grave.  I  looked  over  the  burial- 
ground  hedge  ;  but  I  did  not  go  inside,  and 
travelled  back  again  without  having  seen 
the  grave.  Such  am  I,  so  good  or  so  bad ; 
I  believe  they  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 
I  travelled  through  Greece  and  Egj'pt,  and 
was  in  Algiers.  1  have  led  a  life  of  utterly 
unbridled  excess,  and  have  done  every 
thing  to  undermine  my  vital  power,  but  have 
failed  to  accomplish  it  I  have  an  iron,  in- 
destructible constitution.  I  was  in  Eng- 
land, the  land  of  respectability.'  It  may  be 
that  I  have  a  special  eye  to  see  them  ;  but 
I  saw  everywhere  nothing  but  masks,  hypoc- 
risy, conventionalism.  I  took  ship  for  Amei^ 
ica.  You  will  laugh  when  1  tell  you  that  I 
meant  to  join  the  Mormons,  and  yet  such  is 
the  fact  These  people  have  the  courage  and 
honesty  to  ordain  polygamy  by  law,  while 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  it  exists  under  a 
lying  disguise.  But  I  was  not  suited  to  that 
community.  I  soon  returned  to  New  York, 
and  there  I  found  the  high-school  and 
the  Olmpus  of  gamblers.  The  fast  livers 
of  Paris  and  London  are  bunglers  compared 
with  the  Yankees.  It  was  the  fashion  to 
declaim  against  the  Southern  chivalry ;  but 
I  have  found  amopg  them  truly  heroic  na- 
tures, of  the  stuff  out  of  which  conquering 
Rome  was  built  up.  Only  he  who  has  been 
in  America  knows  what  thu  bting  that 
calls  himself  man  is  in  reality.  Every  thing 
there  is  reckless,  untramelled.  They  only 
dissemble  in  the  matter  of  religion,  that's 
respectable." 

Eric  and  Weidmann  looked  at  each 
other.  Weidmann  had  given  expression  to 
the  same  thought  a  few  days  before  at  Mat- 
tenheim,  but  in  a  wholly  different  connec- 
tion. 

Sonnenkamp  went  on. 

**  My  five  passes  were  still  good.  I  went 
here  under  the  name  of  Count  Gronau :  the 
Americans  are  fond  of  intercourse  with 
noblemen.  Ailer  a  wild  night,  I  shot  a  man 
who  had  insulted  me  on  the  public  street 
I  fled,  and  lived  for  a  time  among  the  horse- 
thieves  of  Arkansas.  It  was  a  droll  life,  a 
life  of  craft  and  adventure  that  nowhere 
else  has  its  like.  Man  becomes  there  a 
lurking  beast  of  prey,  and  my  body  under- 
went the  most  monstrous  experiences.  I 
left  this  partnership,  and  became  a  sailor  on 
a  whaling-ship.  I  had  shot  lions  and  leop- 
ards in  Algiers,  and  now  I  was  hunting  the 
king  of  the  ocean.  The  whole  world  is 
here  only  to  be  captured  and  subdued.  I 
have  been  through  all  sorts  of  experience. 
I  soon  gained  dexterity  enough  to  reach  the 
position  of  boat-steerer,  and  I  was  svppoint- 


ed  to  this.  There  was  one  thing  more ;  lib 
hunt  men,  the  merriest  of  all.  This  wa« 
adventure  worth  engaging  in,  this  man- 
hunting:  here  was  a  new  excitement,  a 
novel  attraction.  We  sailed  for  Madagas- 
car through  many  perils.  We  caught  men 
and  bought  men;  boldness  and  cunning 
were  called  into  activity,  and  the  business 
pleased  me.  Great  risk,  great  profits.  In 
Louisiana,  where  the  great  su^ar  planta- 
tions have  'each  three,  four,  and  five  thou- 
sand slaves,  and  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, are  the  chief  slave-markets;  for  the 
most  part,  boys  are  carried  there,  and  no 
elderly  men.  You  will  consider  it  con- 
temptible; but  it  does  appear  to  me  a 
triumt>h  of  human  freedom  and  power  ibr 
one  man  to  steal  and  sell  another.  No  ani- 
mal can  so  seize  and  serve  his  kind,  always 
supposing,  though  by  no  means  grantln?  the 
fact,  that  negroes  are  men.  Xes,  I  na^e 
been  a  slave-trader :  they  called  me  the  se^ 
eagle.  That  bird  has  the  sharpest  scent, 
he  flies  off,  and  cannot  be  caught  It  was  a 
bold  and  beautifiil  pastime.  I  hare  eren 
stolen  the  chief  who  was  sellings  me  his  sub- 
jects. These  talking  black  beasts  are  equal 
to  their  so-called  feliowrmen  in  one  respect, 
perhaps,  —  I  say  perhaps,' —  they  can  play 
the  hypocrite  like  white  men.  No  beast 
can  dbsemble,  and,  if  dissembling  can  give  a 
title  to  human  rights,  then  the  blacks  deserve 
that  title.  Aft«r  the  first  burst  of  rage,  the 
chief  was  veiy  tractable ;  but  one  day  I  was 
pursued,  with  my  cargo  on  board,  by  an 
English  ship,  and  had  to  pitch  the  whole 
human  dust-heap  into  the  sea.  This  gave 
food  to  the  shancs.  Look  here,  this  is  the 
finger  which  the  chief  tried  to  bite  off :  yon 
know  how  he  has  made  his  appearance  in 
these  days.  From  that  time  I  left  off  going 
to  sea,  and  carped  on  the  business  through 
others ;  finally  I  gave  it  up  altogether.  I 
had  enough,  I  had  large  plantations,  and  the 
child  of  the  boat-steerer,  who  had  died  in 
the  whale-fishery,  had  been  brought  up  by 
me,  and  I  married  her.  Such  a  being,  only 
hJEdf-awake,  prattling  like  a  child  in  every 
thought,  or,  rather,  with  no  thought  at  idl, 
w&s  pleasing  to  me.  I  had  at  that  time  no 
idea  that  there  were  women  with  great, 
heroic,  world-conquering  souls." 

Sonnenkamp  spoke  these  last  words  in  a 
very  loud  tone.  After  a  short  pause,  he 
continued,  — 

"  I  was  living  in  quiet  retirement  when 
the  insane  party  of  the  North  arose,  whose 
object  was  to  aboliMh  slavery.  And  when 
my  own  countrymen  entered  into  the  fipont 
ranks  as  the  magnanimous  friends  of  mtto, 
I  came  forward  in  the  newspapers*  and 
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acknowledged  myself  a  German,  in  order 
to  say  that  all  were  not  like  these  shriekers 
about  humanity.  I  showed  that  it  was 
madness  to  desire  to  free  the  slave.  Humane 
men  wanted  to  render  benevolent  aid ;  but 
the  wretchedness  of  the  world  is  not  cured 
by  benevolence,  nor  the  poverty,  nor  the 
crime.  The  works  of  mercy,  all  seven  to- 
gether, do  not  help  the  world,  they  are  all 
quack-remedies  :  the  only  real  benevolence 
to  the  lower  orders  of  men  is  slavery.  They 
want  to  bo  nothing  else  than  what  they 
are :  the  best  thin^^  is  for  them  to  be  taken 
care  of  by  their  masters — for  the  blacks 
certainly,  and  no  less  so,  perhaps,  for  the 
whites.  Herr  Weidmann  knows  that  his 
nephew  has  been  my  bitterest  enemy.  I 
was  in  the  Southern  States,  and  there  I  and 
my  compeers  were  nobles.  We  are  the 
privileged  class.  There  are  privileged 
races,  and  privileged  persons  among  those 
races.  The  barons  of  the  Southern  States 
Boomed  to  me  the  only  honest  men  I  had 
become  acquainted  with;  everywhere  else 
there  was  hypocrisy.  I  was  displeased,  in- 
deed, that  they  wanted  to  ^et  for  their 
cause  the  cover  of  religion ;  but  it  was  a 
rich  joke  that  the  ministers  of  religion  vol- 
unteered their  aid  in  this  attempt. 

*'  But  I  soon  learned  to  have  less  regard 
even  for  this  Southern  chivalry.  They  are 
hypocrites,  too ;  for  they  hold  slaves,  and 
yet  despise  him  who  imports  the  slaves. 
This  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  hypocrisy  of 
setting  up  a  standard  of  virtue.  Whv  deny 
the  natural,  open,  pitiless  mastership  ?  Why 
not  openly  acknowledge  that  which  they  ac- 
knowledge in  secret  ?  Because  the  English 
worshippers  of  rank  place  slave-traders  in 
the  category  of  pirates  ?•  Even  the  freemen 
of  the  South  are  themselves  the  slaves  of  a 
vulgar  notion.  Now  it  came  over  me. 
When  I  had  a  son,  a  longing  was  awakened 
within  me  which  I  could  not  appease.  I 
know  not  whether  I  have  already  told  you, 
that,  in  my  early  days,  the  thought  often 
occurred  to  me,  had  1  been  a  noble,  had  I 
with  my  courage  and  my  ability  entered  the 
military  service,  I  should  have  become  a 
steady  man  like  tl>e  rest :  I  mi^ht  have  been 
for  a  time  dissipated ;  but  then  1  should  have 
managed  my  estate,  and  been  the  founder 
of  an  honorable  line.  The  fundamental 
caase  of  my  adventurous,  restless  life 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  fact  that  I 
was  a  commoner,  having  every  claim  to  a 
privileged  station,  and  yet  always  thrust 
into  the  back-ground.  I  know  that  it  is  an 
incoApistency ;  I  despise  the  world,  and  I 
strive  aiVer  honor.  This  proceeds  from  a 
youthful  impression  of  what  was  meant  by 


the  nobility.  The  only  guaranty  for  the 
world's  smile  is  rank  and  genius ;  without 
one  of  these  you  do  not  escape  from  medi- 
ocrity and  sufferance.  I  pictured  to  my 
wife  what  a  grand  life  was  led  at  some 
little  court  in  Crermany,  and  it  became  a 
fixed  idea  in  her  mind.  One  can  tear  out 
the  heart  more  easily  than  root  out  from  it 
a  thou^t.  I  see  the  struggle  coming  in  the 
New  World  :  courage  and  strength  are  on  ^ 
OUT  side.  There  will  be  a  slaughter  unpar- 
alleled; but  we  shall  be  victorious.  The 
Southern  States  want  independence,  and 
this  is  the  only,  the  highest  thing.  I  have 
labored  in  Europe  for  our  cause.  We  lived 
in  England,  in  Italy,  in  Switzerland.  I 
thought,  for  a  time,  of  becoming  what  is 
called  a  free,  sober  citizen  of  Switzerland. 
But  I  hated  Switzerland :  it  suffers  the  for- 
eigner to  be  free,  so  long  as  he  is  a  foreign- 
er ;  if  he  becomes  a  citizen  of  the  State,  he 
can  no  longer  be  a  free  man,  but  must  take 
part  in  all  their  petty  concern?.  He  who 
IS  not  earning  money,  and  who  will  not  be 
pious — one  can  do  both  at  the  same  time 
without  much  trouble  —  he  who  doesn't 
want  to  live  frugally,  will  not  do  for  Switz- 
erland. No  court,  no  nobility,  no  barracks 
there  I  —  nothing  but  church,  school,  and 
hospital,  things  that  are  of  no  account  to 
me.  I  didn't  want  to  remain  in  Switzerland, 
with  inaccessible  heights  before  my  eyes ; 
it's  oppresFive,  and  for  that  reason,  here 
on  the  Rhine  it's  cozy  and  homelike.  Ger- 
many is  and  will  be  the  only  land  for  free 
men.  Here  one  pays  his  tax,  and  is  let 
alone.  No  one  has  any  claim,  and  in  his 
position  the  nobleman  is  liable  to  no  inters 
ference.  I  returned  to  Germany,  because  I 
wished  to  acquire  for  myself  and  for  my  son 
a  brilliant  position  in  society.  Th^  regard 
of  one's  neighbors,  one's  fellow-men,  is  a 
fine  luxury,  perhaps  the  very  finest :  this,  I 
wanted  to  have  too.  I  wanted  to  give  my 
son  what  only  the  German  perfectly  knows, 
dutiful  service;  and  with  this  view  there 
was  perpetually  ringing  in  my  ears  one  mel- 
ody—  the  only  sentimentalism  I  can  re- 
proach myself  with  —  a  villa  on  the  Rhine. 
This  was  the  dream  of  my  childhood,  this, 
of  my  mature  life,  and  this  has  been^my 
ruin.  When  I  looked  the  whole  world 
over,  and  asked  myself  where  life  could  be 
passed  most  happily,  then  I  had  to  confess, 
as  I  said  before,  that  it  is  the  highest  pinna- 
cle of  enjoyment  to  be  a  rich  baron  of  some 
small  German  state.  Here  one  may  have 
a  life  fraught  with  enjoyment  without  any 
claim  of  duty,  and  receive  all  honor  in  a 
limited  circle,  and  enjoyment  besides.  I 
have  become  fandliar  with  all  the  different 
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strata  of  existence.  I  have  caroused  and  scixf- 
flcd  with  the  red-skins,  and  more  than  once 
have  been  in  danger  of  adorning  some  Indian 
with  my  scalp,  and  I  wanted  now  to  make 
trial  of  the  rod-collars  and  tkeir  chief.  I  did 
not  want  to  leave  the  world  without  know- 
ing what  court  life  was.  I  cherished  still  one 
idyllic  dream  —  something  of  the  German 
romance  hangs  by  me  yet  —  and,  not  with- 
out reason,  I  called  my  house  Villa  Eden. 
Here  it  was  my  purpose  to  live  in  enjoy- 
ment with  my  plants,  and  like  my  plants ; 
but  I  have  been  dragged  affain  into  the 
world,  more  by  the  thought  ot  my  children 
than  any  thing  else.  Enough;  you  are  well 
aware  that  I  wanted  to  be  ennobled.  Let 
it  be.  I  have  now  come  to  the  end. 
But"  — 

He  paused,  and  looked  at  what  he  had 
whittled  out;  it  was  an  African's  head,  with 
the  tongue  lolling  from  his  mouth.  With 
one  sharp  cut,  Sonnenkamp  surldcnly  cut 
off  tongue  and  mouth,  so  that  they  fell  down 
into  his  lap ;  then,  grinning  like  the  figure 
in  his  band,  he  went  on  :  — 

'*  I  have  placed  myself  and  mine  under 
the  protection  of  civihzation ;  I  have  taken 
refu^,  not  in  the  savage  wilderness,  but  in 
the  bosom  of  cultivated  life,  as  it  is  termed. 
To  be  honest,  I  do  not  repent  it.  I  am  no 
milk-sop ;  my  soul  has  been  tempered  in  the 
fire  of  hell.  1  made  no  concealment  of  mr 
past  history,  because  I  considered  it  bad. 
What  in  this  world  is  bad  ?  I  concealed  my« 
self  from  folly  and  weakness.  Thousands 
repent  without  becoming  any  better.  Had 
I  been  a  soldier  in  a  successful  war,  perhaps 
I  should  have  been  a  hero.  I  am  a  man 
without  superstition  :  I  haven't  even  the 
superstition  of  the  so-called  humanity.  I 
live  and  die  in  the  conviction  that  what  is 
called  ^ual  rights  is  a  fable ;  to  firee  the 
negro  will  never  do  a  particle  of  good,  they 
wiU  be  exterminated,  when  it  comes  to  the 

Cthat  a  ne^  may  sit  in  the  White 
se  at  Washington.  The  world  is  full  of 
hypocrisy,  and  my  only  pride  is,  that  I  am 
no  hypocrite. 

"  But  now,  honorable  and  worthy  gentle- 
men, is  there  any  question  you  wouM  like 
to  ask  ?    I  am  ready  to  answer  it" 

He  made  a  pause. 

No  one  made  any  response. 

"  Well,  then,"  was  his  close,  "  gentlemen 
of  honor  and  of  virtue,  I  demand  of  you,  not 
for  ray  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  my 
children,  to  impose  upon  me  some  sort  of 
reparation.  liyou  demand  that  I  should 
kill  myself,  I  will  do  it ;  if  you  enjoin  ban- 
ishment, I  will  go  away ;  if  you  require  the 


half  of  my  property,  which  is  far  more  than 
I  have  ever  acquired  from  the  ne^rroes,  my 
fellow-men,  as  they  are  called,  I  will  resign 
it  I  thank  you,  and  await  your  v(»%lict  on 
the  appointed  day." 

He  retired,  and  left  the  men  by  them- 
selves. 

Clodwig  whispered  to  Eric,  — 

^*  Cain  slew  his  brother :  tiie  Cain  of  to- 
day sells  his  brother." 


chapteb  ix. 

consultation  op  the  men,  and  ▲ 
woman's  verdict. 

Who  could  describe  the  various  chaogee 
of  expression  in  the  features  of  the  judges 
during  Sonnenkamp's  speech  1 

Ai^r  he  had  retired,  they  sat  together  in 
silence. 

Weidmann  looked  bright  and  unmoved : 
his  clear  blue  eye  was  calm,  and  he  seemed 
surprised  by  nothing  he  had  heard. 

jlie  Major  was  Dusy  with  an  internal 
struggle,  passing,  in  review  before  him,  his 
neglected  youth.  He  ofben  struck  his  breast 
with  his  clenched  hand,  thinking  to  him* 
himself,  — 

^'  Yes,  who  knows  but  that  you  might  haTe 
become  just  like  this  1 " 

And  he  was  overpowered  by  the  emotion 
caused  by  considering  his  own  case,  and 
that  of  the  man  who  had  spoken  so  defiant- 
ly. He  wanted  to  keep  from  ^heddiiiff 
tears,  but  did  not  succeed.  He  wiped  aS 
the  perspiration  from  his  face  with  his 
handKercnief,  and  at  the  same  time  got  rid 
of  the  tttars.  He  longed  to  go  to  the  poor 
rich  man,  embrace  him,  and  call  out  to  him, 
"  Brother,  brother,  you  have  been  a  very  bad 
brother;  but  now  you  are  going  to  bu  a  good 
brother :  you  will  be  ?  "  But  he  did  not  ven* 
ture  to  give  way  to  the  impulse  of  his  heart. 
He  looked  round,  to  see  whether  any  one 
wouldliegin;  but  no  glance  was  directed  to- 
wards him,  except  the  kindly  one  of  Profe»* 
sor  Einsiedel,  to  whom  the  Major  nodded* 
as  if  he  would  say,  — 

"  Yes,  in  all  your  books,  you  have  never 
seen  any  thing  like  this.  It  is  horriblew 
that  a  man  can  think  and  do  all  this ;  but  I 
pity  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and 
you  pity  him  too :  I  see  you  do." 

The  Doctor  was  the  first  to  speak  aloud, 
and  he  said  to  Clodwig,  — 

*'  We  have  been,  without  meaning  U» 
the  listeners  to  a  comic  performance.  A 
simple-minded  transgressor,  a  transgressor 
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from  the  impulse  of  passion,  can,  perhaps,  be 
converted;  a  conning  and  hardened  one, 
never." 

«  With  all  my  detestation,"  replied  Clod- 
vig,  *^  I  admire  this  power,  which  can  so  laj 
bare  the  hypocrisy  of  the  world.     Oh,"  — 

His  moutli  seem^  parched ;  and  he  moved 
his  tongue  irequently,  this  side  and  that, 
appearing  unable  to  say  any  thing  further. 
He  look^  at  the  expressive  countenance  of 
the  Banker,  and,  nodding  to  him,  said,  — 

"  I  see  you  have  a  word  to  say.  *  Pray 
,Bay  it." 

The  Banker,  coloring  very  red,  respond- 
ed,— 

"  Certainly.  I  will  not  speak  of  the 
emotion  this  life-history  has  excited  in  me. 
It  is  —  I  know  not  what  to  call  it;  but 
I  think  it  is  a  history  of  humiliation :  and 
perhaps  Jew  ought  to  be  inclined  to  judge 
righteously,  I  will  say  mercitully,  of  all  sins 
and  transgressions  which  proceed  from 
being  slighted  and  contemned.  Humilia- 
tion, placing  the  matter  in  a  social  point  of 
view,  awakens  bitterness,  hardness,  reck- 
lessness ;  and  it  must  be  a  peculiar  nature, 
which  becomes,  under  its  influence,  mild, 
even  to  faint-heartedness  and  weakness." 

The  Doctor  respected  the  man's  point 
of  view ;  but  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
accede  to  it.  He  urged  a  decision,  ask- 
ing,— 

^  Have  you  any  method  of  punishment 
or  reparation  to  propose  ?  " 

«  First  of  all,^'  replied  the  Banker,  « I 
don't  know  any  thing  else,  except  to  take 
away  from  this  man  all  parental  power  over 
his  children ;  and  we  must  devise  some  del- 
icate way  of  doing  this,  in  order  not  to  in- 
flict suffering  upon  them." 

"  We  Germans,"  cried  the  Doctor  brisk- 
ly, "are  for  ever  and  ever  schoolmasters. 
This  hard,  seared  villain  of  a  Sonnenkamp 
wants  to  teach  that  his  villany  is  pure 
wisdom  and  logic ;  and  he  contemptuously 
garnishes  his  cynicism  with  ideas." 

**  Exile,"  began  Professor  Einsiedel,— 
"  exile  would  be  the  only  sentence  we,  like 
the  ancients,  could  pronounce  upon  him 
who  has  desecrated  and  insulted  all  the 
blessings  of  civilization;  but  there  is  no 
land«to  which  we  could  banish  him,  where, 
stripped  of  all  the  conquests  won  by  civili- 
sation, he  could  atone  ibr  his  past  life." 

Professor  Einsiedel  seemed  not  to  take  it 
amiss  that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  put  to 
a  practical  use  the  studies  he  had  made  of 
the  history  of  slavery,  and  to  show  how  the 
Greeks  h.id  no  perception  of  its  iniquity ; 
but  the  Doctor  laid  his  hand  upon  the  pro- 
fessor's shoulder,  as  much  as  to  say, — 


"  Some  other  time,  I  pray." 

The  Professor  gave  him  a  nod. 

"  Every  punishment  we  suspend  over 
kkn,"  said  Prince  Valerian,  "  is  a  punish- 
ment of  his  children :  he  is  protectee!  by  an 
invuhierable  shield." 

There  was  now  a  loncer  pause.  "  And 
yet  we  shall  and  must  findone,"  cried  Weid- 
mann.  ^*  I  beg  you  to  come  together  Iiere,  a 
week  from  to^iay,  at  the  opening  of  the 
sealed  opinions ;  and  then  we  will  come  to 
a  decision.  It  is  our  duty  to  find  some  pun- 
ishment that  will  make  atonement  witnout 
striking  the  ^uilUess." 

In  a  faltering  voice,  the  Major  entreated 
the  friends  not  to  separate :  they  had,  as 
yet,  come  to  no  proper  decision;  and  he 
could  not  help  himself  out  of  the  difficulty. 
He  would  have  been  very  glad  to  ask  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  take  Fniulein  Milcb 
into  counsel,  for  he  was  sure  that  she  could 
help  him ;  but  in  a  jury  one  must  make  up 
an  opinion  for  himself. 

The  heavy  head  of  the  Major  swayed 
this  side  and  that,  and  seemed  to  be  almost 
too  heavy  for  him  to  hold  up. 

Those  assembled  seemed  to  desire  to  be 
freed  fr^m  the  piunful  situation ;  and  Weid- 
mann  exclaimed,  — 

^  I  pronounce  the  meeting  adjourned." 

They  all  rose  as  if  they  must  escape  fh>m 
imprisonment,  or  from  an  infected  atmos- 
phere. They  would  have  liked  to  go  out 
into  the  fresh  air ;  but  it  rained  steadily,  and 
there  were  puddles  and  small  rills  itt  the 
garden  walks.  They  went  into  a  spacious 
apartment,  and  Glaus  said,  — 

"  How  would  it  answer  —  allow  me,  gen- 
tlemen, to  ask  —  how  would  it  answer,  if  we 
sentenced  Herr  Sonnenkamp  to  go  back 
home,  and  sell  himself  for  a  slave  ?  " 

As  no  one  replied,  he  went  on  timidlr,  — 

"  I  dont  know  whether  that  would  be 
just  the  thing ;  but  'twould  be  somethings 
anyhow." 

Weidmann  told  him  that  no  white  man 
could  be  made  a  slave. 

"  This  Herr  Sonnenkamp,"  said  Clodwig 
with  quivering  lips  to  Eric,  "is  nothinff 
but  a  victim  of  the  distracted  condition  m 
our  age.  The  whole  of  humanity  at  the 
present  time  has  a  troubled  conscience; 
it  knows  that  it  is  not  in  harmony  with 
itself  and  this  creates  a  universal  unrest. 
This  individual  man,  driving  hither  and 
thither,  prosecuting  iniquity  by  night,  and 
extremely  respectable  by  day:  this  is  the 
outbirth  of  our  life.  Ah  1  excuse  me,  I  feel 
quite  sick." 

Glodwig  requested  the  Doctor  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Wohsgarten,  as  he  felt  very 
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onwcll ;  bat,  just  as  the  Doctor  was  getting 
into  the  carriage  with  him,  he  was  called 
to  Frau  Ceres. 

Joseph  came,  in  a  short  time,  and  in- 
•  formed  Clod  wig  that  ftie  Doctor  could  not 
leave  his  patient 

The  Doctor  remained  with  Frau  Ceres, 
who  had  strangled -the  parrot  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  madness,  and  smashed  every  thing 
in  the  room. 

He  opened  a  vein,  from  which  the  blood 
flowed  very  dark;  and  she  became  more 
quiet. 

Sonnenkamp  did  not  leave  his  room 
when  the  account  of  his  wife's  illness  was 
brought  to  him. 

The  doctor  again  sent  word  to  Clodwig, 
that  he  had  better  remain  here,  especially 
as  it  was  raining  very  hard,  and  the  Rhine 
was  beginning  to  rise ;  but  Clodwig  insisted 
on  returning  home. 

Now  the  Doctor  came  himself,  and  begged 
the  banker  to  drive  with  Clodwig  to  Wolfs- 
,    ^arten,  and  Clodwig  himself  entreated  this 
favor  of  his  old  friend. 

The  latter  agreed  at  once,  only  saying 
thiit  he  would  first  drive  speedily  to  the 
town  to  seud  a  telegram,  that  they  ijeed  not 
expect  him  at  home  until  some  further  no- 
tice.    He  drove  away. 

Bella  had  gone  to  the  green  cottage  to 
see  Aunt  Claudine,  and  behaved  there  very 
amiably  towards  her  and  Lina;  but  she 
could  not  help  letting  fall  some  severe  ex- 
pressions in  reference  to  the  Professorin 
and  Manna, 'who  had  so  selfishly  taken 
themselves  out  of  the  way  whilst  such  a 
terrible  transaction  was  taking  place  in  the 
house. 

When  a  servant  came  and  informed  her 
that  Clodwig  wanted  to  set  out  immedi- 
ately,  she  exclaimed,   stamping  with  her 
foot,— 
•    "I  will  not!" 

And  then  she  added : — 

**  Very  well,  let  him  take  me  up  here." 

The  carriage  drove  up ;  and  Bella  seated 
herself  by  Clodwig's  side  without  his  getr 
ting  out :  he  sat  shivering  in  one  comer. 

"  Why  do  you  not  ask  how  I  am  ?  "  said 
he,  in  a  feeble,  trembling  voice. 

Bella  made  no  reply.  She  was  internally 
stru^lin^ ;,  but  suddenlv  she  exclaimed,  — 

**  Foh  1  You  ought  all  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourselves  I  What  are  the  whole  of  you  in 
comparison  with  this  man  ?  He  alone  is  a 
man,  he  alone.  Here  is  something  grand 
and  strong  among  this  lint-scraping,  human- 
itary  set.  You  are  all  imbeciles,  cowards ! 
This  Sonnenkamp  is  the  onlyjQ;r9at  man,  a 
strons  man,  a  real  man.  Oh  I  if  such  a 
man'*  — 


"  Well  ?  If  such  a  man"  — 

"  Ask  me  no  more  questions.  I  will  drive 
home  with  you,  home,  —  you  have  the  right 
to  command, — what  more  do  you  want  ?  Not 
another  word,  not  a  word,  or  I  sliall  not 
mind  the  pouring  rain,  not  t!ie  least:  I 
shall  jump  out  of  the  carriage,  I  shall  go  off, 
I  don't  know  where;  but  I  won't  be  im- 
prisoned any  longer ;  I  won't  be  banbhed 
to  your  miserable,  old,  pot-digging,  pretty- 
spoken,  vaporing,  freedom-vaunting,  liuman- 
ity-roUged  world  I " 

"  Wife,  what  are  you  saying  ?  Are  good 
and  evil  then  "  — 

"  Pooh  I  Grood  and  evil,  these  are  the 
crutches  on  which  you  lean,  because  you 
have  nothing  to  lean  on  in  yourselves.  A 
man  must  be  strong,  and  have  good  grit : 
whether  he  is  good  or  bad  is  a  matter  of 
indifference.  Any  thing  but  weak  And  sen- 
timental ;  any  thing  but  hiJing  behind  your 
humanity  with  its  blissful  tears.  A  man  who 
is  not  made  of  iron  ought  to  be  a  woman 
—  no,  he  ought  to  be  a  nun.  You  are 
nothing  but  a  set  of  soft- hearted  nuns. 
Yes,  it  must  be  so ;  it  is  so.  A  Jew  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  such  a  man,  and  an  atheist 
like  this  Herr  Doumay  I  Ye^,  the  atheists 
are  the  only  consistent  democrats.  All  are 
equal :  there's  no  longer  any  higher  being, 
no  longer  any  God ;  then  Uiere's  equality, 
and  you  are  everybody's  equal.  Dastards, 
loafers  I  May  you  find  goodly  fellowship 
together  1  file  is  the  only  man.  He  has 
done  you  too  much  honor  in  wanting  to 
belong  to  you,  you  arc  not  worthy  of  Sim. 
You  are  all  of  you  afraid  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  of  the  fool  of  equal  rights.  It  is 
still  to  be  seen  whether  the  world  smothers 
itself  in  this  mixed  mass  of  equality,  or 
whether  there  are  heights  for  it  to  climb. 
You  ought  to  go  across  the  ocean ;  there's 
the  last  decisive  battle-field ;  you  are  noth- 
ing but  a  nobility  in  a  holiday  uniform. 
The  Southern  States  stand  erect,  and  if 
they  fall,  there's  no  more  aristocracy ;  then 
you'll  all  be  clipped  by  the  shears  of  equal 
rights.  Just  call  the  coachman  in  here, 
your  brother-man  I  Don't  let  him  be  out 
there  in  the  rain,  he  ought  to  be  sitting 
with  us  in  the  carriage.  Or  shall  I  call  him 
for  you?" 

She  seized  the  cord,  and '  the  coachmaa 
reined  in.  After  letting  Clodwig  wait  in  tor- 
ture fpr  a  while,  she  cried,  — 

"  Drive  on,  it's  nothing." 

She  turned  her  head  restlessly,  this  war 
and  that  Her  eyes  wildly  rolling,  and  griiMlh 
ing  her  teeth,  she  exclaimed  in  a  loud  tone: 

**  Fie  upon  all  the  cowards  1  Oh  I  if  I  were 
only  a  man !  " 

Clodwig  sat  in  the  comer,  shiveriDg.    At 
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this  moment  something  clinked  in  Bella's 
month,  and  she  put  her  hand  up  to  it. 
What  is  that  ?  Yes,  she  took  it  out  —  it  is 
80.  In  her  angry  gnashing  of  her  teeth,  she 
had  broken  a  front  tooth,  which  had  been 
tender  for  a  long  time,  and  required  careful 
treatment.  Bella  clinched  the  hand  in 
which  she  held  the  tooth,  and  pressed  her 
lips  together.  What  has  happened  to  her  ? 
The  thought  rapidly  shot  through  her,  How 
vexatious  it  was  that  she  could  no  longer  rid- 
icule those  who  wear  false  teeth ;  but  yet  she 
can,  for  nobody  will  believe  that  she,  Bella, 
has  a  false  tooth. 

They  met  the  Banker  waiting  for  them  in 
the  town :  he  said  that  he  had  sent  the 
message  to  his  house,  and  was  ready. 

Bella  got  out  of  the  carriage,  ana  holding 
a  handkerchief  before  her  mouth,  and  speak- 
ing in  muffled  tones,  requested  the  Banker 
to  accompany  her  husband,  and  a  servant  to 
stay  with  her.  She  hurried  towards  the 
railroad.  Arrived  at  the  station,  she  was 
perplexed ;  and  without  taking  the  handker- 
chief from  her  mouth,  she  told  the  servant 
to  take  tickets  for  the  Fortress.  Then  she 
sat  still  in  a  comer  of  the  passenger-room, 
with  two  thicknesses  of  veil  over  her  face. 
She  rode  to  the  Fortress-City.  No  one 
was  to  know  that  she  wore  a  false  tooth, . 
no  one  was  to  see  her  with  a  gap  in  her 
teeth. 

Clodwig  drove  homewards,  and  often 
wiped  his  eyes.  Above  all,  his  pride  was 
wounded ;  he,  Clodwig,  was  scorned,  and 
by  whom  ?  By  his  wife.  And  on  whose 
account?  On  account  of  this  hollow- 
hearted  adventurer.  She  has  never  loved 
me  one  single  instant :  that  was  a  stab  to 
his  very  heart,  and  this  stab  never  ceased 
to  be  felt ;  for  what  he  suffered  bddily  was 
transmuted  into  a  suffering  of  the  soul. 
Who  is  there  that  can  measure  this  action 
and  re-action  of  body  and  soul  ? 

The  rain  had  ceased ;  but  a  mist  seebied 
before  Clodwig's  eyes,  and  a  heavy  gloom. 
He  reached  m>lfs^arten ;  but  all  the  apart- 
ments seemed  full  of  smoke,  full  of  haze. 
He  seated  himself  in  his  chair. 

"  I  am  lonely,  lonely,"  he  said  to  him- 
self continually. 

The  Banker  spoke  to  him  in  gentle  words ; 
but  Clodwig  shook  his  head  :  he  knew  that 
Bella  had  never  loved  him«  that  she  hated 
him.  He  felt  himself  humiliated,  scourged. 
Bella's  words  had  wounded  him  to  the 
heart's  core,  wounded  him  to  the  death. 

They  drew  off  his  coat :  he  looked  for  a 
kmg  time  at  the  coat,  and  nodded  with  a 
sad  smile. 

Bid  he  forebode  that  he  would  never  pat 
it  on  again  ? 


.  When  Bella  returned  home  eafly  the 
next  morning,  he  looked  at  her  with  a  ghost- 
like countenance :  he  perceived  the  coldness 
and  hardness  of  her  face. 

**  Medusa,  Medusa  1 "  shrieked  Clodwig. 

Without  knowing  he  had  uttered  the 
words,  he  fell  back  on  the  pillows. 

They  restored  him  to  consciousness. 
Hours  of  the  severest  pain  elapsed  before 
the  Doctor  came.  Clodwig  had  also  desired 
Eric  to  be  sent  for. 

The  Doctor  came,  and  declared  Clodwiff 
to  be  dangerously  sick ;  the  jury  trial  had 
excited  hnn  too  violently,  and  the  drive 
home  through  the  rain  —  "  and  perhaps 
something  else,"  he  added  to  Bella,  who 
gazed  at  him  without  changing  a  muscle  of 
her  face. 

Bella  sent  for  h^  brother;  but  no  one 
knew  precisely  where  he  was. 

*<  I  am  lonely,"  said  she,  too. 

She  was  terrified  when  she  said  this ;  for 
she  felt  that  she  would  soon  be  really  alone. 

,  CHAPTER  X. 

A    KNIGHT   ERRANT. 

It  was  difficult  to  hunt  up  Pranken,  for  he 
had  lost  himself  when  he  left  Villa  Eden. 
No  man  ever  walked  with  a  firmer  and  a 
prouder  step,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
was  inwardly  crushed,  than  Pranken.,  It 
was  something  more  than  external  assump- 
tion, it  was  an  habitual  assurance  that  sus- 
tained him. 

Pranken  would  have  taken  it  hard  if 
Manna  had  rejected  him  in  order  to  become 
a  nun.  But  to  reject  him  on  account  of 
preference  for  another,  reject  him,  —  Otto 
von  Pranken  I  —  He  was  touched  to  the 
quick.  Otto  von  Pranken  had  been  refused ; 
and  he  was  very  deeply  in  love.  Can  Otto 
von  Pranken  offer  love,  and  not  have  it  re- 
ciprocated ?  If  the  girl  had  taken  tlie  veil, 
and  renounced  the  world,  she  would  have 
renounced  him  'with  the  rest,  for  he  was  a 
part  of  the  world ;  but  to  be  refused  in  this 
way,  and  dismissed  on  account  of  another 
man  I  —  Otto  von  Pranken  loves,  and  his 
suit  is  not  accepted ! 

"  Unprecedented ! "  He  ground  his  teeth 
with  rage.  He  never  thought  of  what  he 
had  been  guilty  of  in  bis  life :  he  only  felt 
his  dignity  insulted,  his  pride  mortified,  and 
hb  love  scorned ;  for  he  loved  Manna,  and 
wanted  to  be  united  to  her,  and  naturally, 
also,  to  her  money;  then  he  would  be  all 
right,  and  indulge  his  passion  for  handsome 
horses. 

What  sh6uld  now  become  of  him  ?  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  Pranken  felt  a  pity 
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for  hinfself :  it  seemed  to  him  tkat  he  was 
misunderstood,  misappreeiAted  yirtue,  but, 
more  than  all,  as  if  nobleness  of  bearing 
had  been  insulted,  and  fidelity  rewarded 
with  ingratitude.  How  great  sacrifices  he 
had  made  ibr  this  family  1  And  now  ?  It, 
appeared  to  him  at  if  there  were  a  black 
funeral-procesfiion  passing  along  ia  his 
thoughts  :  you  cannot  crowd  through  it,  you 
must  wait  until  it  has  all  gone  by. 

He  rode  away  as  if  he  had  been  thrust 
out  of  the  world.  Where  shall  he  turn  ? 
To  whom  shall  he  complain  ? 

Is  Otto  von  Plranken  to  comf^in  to  a 
man,  to  appear  in  a  helpless  condition  bo- 
fore  any  one  ? 

He  laughed  outright  as  he  now  called  to 
mind  that  he  had  contracted  large  debts, 
in  anticipation  of  the  millions  which  would 
certainly  be  his.    What  next  ? 

Involuntarily  he  tamed  round  once  more, 
and  looked  back  at  Wla  Eden. 

There  was  only  a  single  line  needed,  only 
a  brief  interview :  yesy  he  had  but  to  ride 
back,  and  represent  this  to  Sonnenkamp,  in 
order  to  come  away  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands.   But  no,  it  must  not  be  done. 

"  Fie  1 "  said  he  to  himself,  "  how  could 
you  ever  have  such  a  thought  as  that  ?  " 

He  rode  on,  and  came  to  the  coontry- 
boose  of  Herr  von  EndBch.  There  waa 
a  younff  widow  here:  should  he  now  go 
in?  He  knew  that  his  proposal  wooki  not 
be  rejected  here.  No,  not  yet.  But  he 
reined  in  and  dismounted.  He  asked  after 
the  gracious  lady,  and  was  told  that  she  was 
travelling  in  Italy  with  her  brother. 

Sneering  contemptuously  at  himself  he 
again  mounted  his  horse. 

He  would  tell  Bella  and  Clodwlg^  —  no, 
not  even  that.  He  had  not  taken  uem  in- 
to his  counsel :  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of 
^le  world,  he  had  connected  himself  with 
Sonnenkamp,  and  was  he  now  to  be  pitisd 
by  Clodwig,  and  stuffed  with  wise  saws  ? 

He  turned  his  horse,  and,  riding  up  alons 
the  river,  he  came  to  Villa  Eden  aeain,  and 
the  horse  wanted  to  turn  in  at  t£e  gate ; 
but  with  whip  and  spur  he  mged  him  on. 

He  rode  to  the  Priest's,  and  sent  ibr 
Fraulein  Perini,  who  came. 

First  ho  asked  her  if  she  wished  to  re- 
main any  longer  in  the  fiunily. 

Fraulein  Perini,  looking  him  full  in  the 
face,  declared  that  she  hoped  she  had  not 
mistaken  lum  in  supposing  that  he  would 
not  abandon  every  tning  to  the  Huguenots. 
She  asserted  that  she  was  the  dau^^ter  cf  a 
man  who  had  fallen  in  a  duel  caused  by  a 
less  provocation. 

The  Priest  hera  said,— 


*^  My  noble  yonng  fiiend  1  Not  that,  no, 
not  that :  what  doeis  it  signify,  this  pett^ 
duel  in  a  comer  of  the  wocm,  and  you  kilt 
ing  one  man  even,  according  to  the  code  of 
honor  ?  You  sons  of  the  nobility  most  w^gs^ 
under  the  banner  of  the  Pope,  the  greit 
contest  with  the  revolution.  Also  for  your 
own  sake.  On  that  f;dd  will  be  fought  the 
great  duel  between  faith  and  irreligion«  be- 
tween eternal  law  and  fiivolous  seUm^fica- 
tion,  and  the  victory  is  yours." 

Pranken  smiled  to  himself;  but  he  did  not 
express  how  odd  it  seemed  to  him,  when 
the  Priest  went  on  to  state,  that,  before  it 
was  known  how  Sonnenkamp's  money  had 
been  acquired,  they  might  have  applied  4 
part  of  it  to  holy  ends ;  but  now  it  could  net 
oe  done. 

Pranken  looked  at  the  Priest,  and  smiled. 
Did  not  the  Priest  know  the  origin  of  ths 
money  before  this  ? 

He  had  it  on  his  lips  to  say,  "  It  is  very 
amiable  and  prudent  in  you  now,  when 
nothing  can  be  got,  to  aet  as  if  you  had  de» 
cliaed  it."  But  it  was  not  necessary ;  and 
why  should  he  imbitter  against  him  the 
only  parties  who  remained  his  friends  ?  Yes^ 
he  was  here  still  an  honored  personage,  not 
the  solitary,  abandoned  one,  who  roSb  out- 
side there  on  the  road,  up  and  down,  not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn.  He  would 
now  be  prudent,  he  would  play  with  men. 
He  said  he  had  separated  from  Sonnen- 
kamp, because  the  latter  woidd  not  give  up 
to  him,  and  devote  a  large  sum  for  a  pons 
purpose.  He  had  the  right  to  sssy  thn,  he 
thought,  for  he  had  desiml  that  it  shoidd 
be  done.  This  was  what  he  would  nam 
maintain;  Manna's  refusal  was  by  this 
means  put  out  of  si^t,  and  his  obstinate 
adherence  to  Sonnenkamp  had  in  it  a  sort 
of  religious  consecration. 

The  Priest  reminded  Pranken  that  to-dsy 
was  the  time  for  the  church  conferenoe,  sm 
he  was  expected  to  be  there. 

Pranken  took  leave. 

Fiiiulein  Perini  returned  to  the  Yilfa^ 
wearing  a  proud  smile.  Odd  peo^de,  these 
Grermans  !  She  would  at  any  rate  stay  un- 
til she  had  got  enou^  for  herself;  she  did 
not  want  to  leave  empty-handed. 

Pranken  rode  off.  He  passed  the  Tilla 
which  had  belonged  to  the  CatHnetsradu 
Ah  I  they  were  prodent,  they  had  aeonzod 
their  part  of  the  booty  before  the  deciaoB. 
Why  were  you  so  simple,  so  oonsidersttr 
and  so  tmstfiil  ? 

He  put  up  his  horse  at  the  station,  «ad 
rode  in  the  ears  to  the  city  wheve  Ito 
Bishop  lived.  He  was  expected  there;  !■! 
how  was  he  to  present  Idmself  to  the  mn^ 
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pmy  ?  •  He  cione,  luckily,  just  as  the  meet- 
uig  had  broken  up.  He  was  receired  with 
narked  consideratioii  at  the  palace  of  the 
Bishop ;  and  he  was  glad  to  feel  that  there 
mm  stfll  honor  for  him  in  the  world :  and 
here  he  came  to  a  hurried  resolTe. 

Here,  also,  Bella's  mess^oger  overtook 
him. 

He  set  out,  and  reached  Wolfsgarten. 
The  first  person  he  met  was  the  Banker, 
who  tdd  him,  with  great  emotion,  that 
Clodwig  was  very  ilL  Praaken  looked 
haoghtSy  at  the  man;  bat  he  had  good 
breeding  enough  to  address  him  civilly. 

He  eame  to  Bella.  After  she  had  told 
him  of  Clodwig's  illness,  she  landed  Pran- 
ken  at  the  only  true  freeman  in  remaining 
tme  to  Sonnenkamp. 

Fftmken  pressed  his  lips  together,  but 
made  no  reply.  It  was  not  the  time  now 
to  make  known  what  had  happened,  and 
die  conclusion  he  had  formed.  And,  when 
Bella  asked  him  why  he  seemed  so  dis- 
ftHrbed,  he  could  give  no  answer. 

•*  Why  were  you  not  at  the  trial  ?  Have 
you  oome  from  Villa  Eden?  How  are 
th^  there?"  asked  Bella. 

^  I  don't  know,"  Plranken  finally  replied* 

Yea,  how  are  they  at  Villa  Eden  1 


CHAFTBR  XI. 
SMOKX  AND  DK80LATIOH  AT  THB  YILLA, 

SoimxNKAiffp  sat  akma.  He  seemed  to 
hear  in  his  solitude  a  crackling,  a  low, 
afaooBt  inaudible  gnawing,  Uke  a  tongue  of 
flame  lapping  the  beams  and  joists,  devour- 
ing more  and  more,  Imd  increasing  as  it  de* 
Toured  its  prey.  Such  -a  low  crackling, 
and  such  a  lapping,  he  believed  that  he 
heard  in  his  solitude. 

He  was  mistaken,  and  yet  he  was  well 
aware  that  there  was  a  spark  kindled,  and 
it  was  burning  noiselessly ;  it  ran  along  the 
ioor  of  the  room,  it  reacned  the  walls ;  the 
dndrs,  the  closets,  the  bodis,  are  all  on  fire ; 
the  painted  faces  on  the  canvas  are  gro- 
tesquely distorted,  and  blaze  up ;  and  the 
flames  spread  on  and  on,  creeping  through 
all  tbe  apartments,  enveloping  at  last  the 
roof  and  the  whole  house,  ai^  flaring  up 
into  the  sky. 

Suppose  that  one  should  bum  it  all  up, 
and  every  thing  in  it  ?  No,  there  is 
another,  a  better  means  of  deliverance,  an 
energetic  deed,  a  splendid,  flrand  —  htre 
eame  &  knock.  It  must  be  BeQa  coming  to 
eKf^aia  why  she  was  not  there  when  he  re- 
tarned  from  the  trial  to  the   aeed^room. 


He  opened  the  door  quickly,  and  Weid- 
mann,  not  Bella,  entered. 

"  Have  you  any  thing  to  ask  me  in  pri- 
vate ?  "  asked  Sonnenkamp  angrily. 

"  I  have  only  a  favor  to  beg  of  you." 

"A  favor?  you?" 

•*  Yes.     Give  me  your  son  **  — 

^  My  son  ?  "  cried  Sonnenkamp  in  aston- 
ishment. 

**  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  finish 
ray  sentence.  Let  your  son  come  into  my 
family  for  days,  weeks,  months,  as  long  as 
vou  please ;  only  let  it  be  Iob^  enough  for 
him  to  get  a  new  hold  in  a  different  sphere* 
He  needs  an  energetic  and  free  activity. 
When  your  son  passed  a  short  time  with 
me  before  this  thing  happened,  I  perceived 
with  satisfaction  that  he  had  very  little  per- 
sonal vanity  with  all  his  beauty.  He  takes 
eeasure  in  looking  at  others  rather  than  at 
mself.  This  would  be  of  help;  and  I 
would  like  to  aid  him  still  further.  As 
^our  son  will  not  become  a  soldier,  perhaps 
it  wiU  be  well  for  him  to  be  instructed  m 
husbandry." 

**I8  this  a  plan  which  you  have  agreed 
upon  with  Herr  Doumay  ?  " 

^  Tes,  it  is  Ida  wish ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
a  very  good  plan." 

<*  Indeed  V'  said  Sonnenkamp.  ^  Perhaps 
Boland  hae  already  been  informed  of  tm 
wish,  and  of  how  weU  it  suits  ?  " 

'^  I  cannot  blame  you  for  this  bitter  feel- 
ing, I  can  very  well  understand  it ;  for  it 
is  no  trifling  matter  to  be  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation where  others  undertake  to  dispose 
of  us  and  ours."  • 

**  I  thank  you,  I  thank  you  very  kindly." 

'*If  you  decline,  then  no  one  knows  any 
thing  about  it,  except  Herr  Doumay  and 
myself." 

*<  Have  I  said  that  I  was  going  to  de- 
cline ?  You  will  yet  receive  one  proof  how 
much  confidence  I  place  in  you :  1  have 
made  you  one  of  my  executors." 

'*  I  am  much  older  than  you."  Sonnen- 
kamp made  no  reply  to  tlus  remark,  .and 
Weidmann  continued,  — 

"  What  conclusion  have  you  come  to 
about  my  reauest  concerning  your  son  ?  " 

"  If  he  wilt  go  with  you,  he  has  my  con- 
sent. Allow  me  one  question.  Is  this  the 
expiation  you  would  exact  of  me,  or  a  part 
of  it?" 

Weidmann  said  it  was  not. 

The  canriage  in  which  the  ProfessoriUi 
Boland,  and  Manna  returned,  now  entered 
the  court-yard.  Weidmann  welcomed  the 
Professorin  very  cordially,  having  knows 
her  a  long  time  ago.  He  saw  now  for  the 
first  time,  as  a  matron,  the  once  blooodng 
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beauty.  The  three  brought  from  Matten- 
heim  a  £resh  strength  for  all  that  lay  before 
them. 

As  they  were  sitting  together  in  die  green 
cottage,  a  messenger  on  horseback  came 
from  Clod  wig  to  summon  Eric  to  his  side. 

Weidmann  now  renewed  the  proposal 
for  Roland  to  go  with  him  to  Mattenheim. 
Roland  was  ^vised  by  them  all  to  go. 
Declaring  that  he  needed  no  inducement, 
he  readily  assented,  and  drove  away  with 
Weidmann,  Prince  Valerian,  and  Knopf. 
He  was  protected  and  sheltered  by  such  a 
number  of  good  men. 

Mattenheim  was  situated  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and,  while  the  carriage 
was  being  ferried  across,  Roland  stood  "Ut 
the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  gazed  in  silence  for 
a  long  time  at  the  parental  home.  Tears 
came  into  his  eyes ;  but  he  restrained  them. 

A  tornado  swept  through  the  park,  eddy- 
ing around  the  house ;  and  the  fires  just 
kindled  in  it  were  extinguished.  The  many 
fire-places  were  of  no  avail,  the  whole  house 
was  full  of  smoke  ;  and  a  whirling  gust  of 
wind  seemed  to  tear  all  the  inmates  of  Villa 
Eden  away  from  each  other.  Roland  was 
gone,  Franken  was  seen  there  no  more, 
Manna  lived  with  the  Proiessorin  in  the 
green  cottage,  and  Eric  had  ridden  away. 
Only  Sonnenkamp  and  Frau  Ceres  were 
Uiere.  Fraulein  rerini  came,  and  informed 
Sonnenkamp  that  his  wife  desired  to  speak 
with  him  instantly :  she  was  in  a  state 
wholly  beyond  her  control. 

Sonnenkamp  hurried  to  Frau  Ceres' 
apartment;  but  she  was  not  there.  The 
maid  said  that  as  soon  as  Fraulein  Perini 
had  lefl  the  room,  she  had  hurried  through 
the  house  into  the  park.  They  went  after 
her  immediately,  calling  her  by  name. 
They  found  her,  at  last,  sitting  on  the  river 
bank,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  splendidly 
dressed,  with  a  coronet  on  her  head,  thick 
rows  of  pearls  on  her  bare  neck,  heavy 
bracelets  on  her  arq^s,  and  a  girdle  of  glit- 
teriqg  emeralds  around  her  waist.  She 
looked  at  Sonnenkamp  with  a  strange  smile, 
and  then  said,  — 

**  You  have,  given  me  rich  and  beautiful 
ornaments." 

She  seemed  to  grow  taller:  she  threw 
back  her  black  hair. 

"  Look,  here  is  the  dagger  !  I  wanted  to 
kill  myself  with  it ;  but  I  nurl  it  away  firom 
me. 

The  hilt  of  precious  stones  and  pearls 
sparkled  through  the  air,  plunged  into  the 
water,  and  sank. 

'*  What  are  you  doing  ?  What  does  this 
mean?" 


"  Come  back  with  me  I  "  she  cr]|d,  "  or, 
look,  I  will  Uirow  myself  into  the  river,  and 
take  with  me  these  ornaments,  the  half  of 
your  riches." 

"  You  are  a  deluded  child,"  said  Sonnen- 
kamp contemptously.  ^*  You  think,  do  yoo, 
that  these  are  genuin.e  stones?  I  have 
never  given  into  your  keeping,  you  simple 
child,  any  but  imitation  jewels :  the  genu- 
ine ones,  in  a  like  setting  and  case,  I 
have  fast  enough  in  my  own  possession,  in 
the  burglar-proof  safe." 

"Sol  You  are  shrewd,"  replied  Fran 
Ceres. 

"  And  you,  my  wild  child,  you  are  not 
crazv." 

"  No,  I  am  not,  if  I'm  not  made  so.  I 
shall  remain  with  you,  and  never  leave  yon 
for  a  single  instant.  Oh  1  I  know  yon  ^- 
Oh  I  I  know  you,  you  will  forsake  me." 

Sonnenkamp  shuddered. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  How  does  it  come 
to  pass  that  this  simple-minded  creature  has 
called  out  his  slumbering  thoughts,  and 
brought  them  up  from  the  depus  of  bis 
soul  V  He  addressed  the  kindest  words  to 
Frau  Ceres,  and,  bringing  her  back  to  the 
house,  kissed  her.  She  becanus  onieter ; 
but  the  dermination  was  fixed  in  xiim  to 
become  free.  There  was  only  one  thing  to 
be  won,  and  then  away  into  the  Avide,  wide 
world  1  But  first  of  all,  he  must  go  to^  the 
capital,  and  shoot  down  Professor  Cmtins. 
He  struggled  and  wrestled  with  tbethonn^ 
and  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  np. 
But  tlie  other  thins  must  be.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  hidden  impression  <^  his 
soul,  there  came  a  messenger  from  Enc, 
with  the  tidings  that  he  could  not  leave 
Wolfsgarten,  for  Count  Clodwig  was  al  the 
point  of  death. 

CHAPTER  XII. 
A    TRYING    INTERVIEW. 

Eric  rode  to  Wolfs^rten.  He  met  od. 
the  way  the  Major  and  Fraulein  Milch,  who 
were  walking  close^ogether  under  one  laige 
umbrella.  • 

Eric  told  them  that  Clodwig  was  danger- 
ously sick,  and  the  Major  said,  — 

**  Don't  let  him  have  any  other  norse. 
Fraulein  Milch  will  come  and  take  care  of 
him.  Herr  Captain,  one  ought  to  oe  sick 
for  once,  so  as  to  have  Fraulein  Milch  nurse 
him." 

Ei^ulein  Milch  decliured  herself  ready  to 
odme  to  Clodwig,  if  she  were  called  npoA 

Eric  rode  on,  and  now  sought  to  pntia  • 
right  point  of  view  all  that  he  had 
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^  >  that  he  might  gam  the  strength 
necessary  to  bear  up  under  coining  events. 
How  much  had  happened  to  him  and  to 
others  since  he  rode  out  from  Wolfsgarten 
to  Villa  Eden?  Every  t^ing  passed  through 
his  soul,  and  he  breathed  deep  in  silent  sat- 
ifl£iction  as  he  thought  what  would  have 
been  his  condition  now,  if  he  had  not  ex- 
erted all  his  strength  to  bring  himself  into 
right  relations  with  Bella.  How  different 
iroakl  it  be,  were  he  riding  now  with  a  soul 
torn  by  conflicting  feelings,  unable  to  help 
wishing  for  Clod  wig's  death  in  order  that  he 
might  get  possession  of  Bella,  and  obliged 
to  stand  like  the  most  abject  hypocrite  by 
the  bedside  of  the  d^-ing  one.  No  poet 
yet  has  ventured  to  depict  the  mental  state 
of  two  people  who  expect  to  base  their 
happiness  on  the  news  of  another's  death ; 
and  these,  no^  criminals  but  cultivated,  and 
intelligent. 

Eric  looked  upon  himself  as  one  rescued 
&om  destruction.  Never  was  a  msax  pos- 
sessed by  more  pious  emotions  than  Eric 
was  now,  as,  stopping,  he  said  to  himself,  — 

'<  I  thank  thee,  thou  Eternal  and  Inefiable 
Spirit;  for  it  is  not  I  who  have,  through  my 
education  and  inherited  tendencies,  become 
what  I  am.  I  am  now  pure :  I  will  not  be 
nnworthy  of  it,  but  keep  jmyself  pure  and 
innocent." 

Wanting  to  get  rid,  finally,  of  his 
thoughts  and  speculations,  he  spoke  to  the 
messenger,  an  old  confidential  servant  of  the 
Wollsgarten  family.  The  messenger  re- 
lated how  Clodwig  had  come  home  fix>m 
Villa  Eden  in  company  with  the  Banker, 
and  bow  th«y  had  thought  he  would  have 
died  at  that  time. 

The  servant  turned  round,  and,  pointing 
with  his  wjiip  to  Villa  Eden,  said,  "  There's 
no  Queerer  st^te  of  things  anywhere  than 
in  mis  world."  In  the  midst  of  his  deep 
distress,  Eric  could  not  help  laughing  aloud 
at  tbis  odd  remark. 

"  Is  any  one  of  the  relatives  at  Wolfs- 
garten?" 

"  No  :  the  Jew  is  the  only  one  there.  But 
he  is  a  friend  of  our  master." 

Eric  regretted  that  he  had  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  servant,  for  he  could 
not  restrain  him  from  talking  about  what 
he  thouo^ht  would  be  done,  if  the  gracious 
master  should  die 

At  ^e  last  hiU,  Eric  dismounted,  and 
walled  over  the  wooded  height.  It  was  all 
still.  The  hornbeam  tree,  which  first 
leaves  out,  was  now  the  first  to  let  fall  its 
yellow  leaves :  there  was  a  rustling  and  a  low 
crackling  in  the  wood,  and  only  the  hawk 
screeched  above  on  the  height. 


Eric  came  in  front  of  the  manor-house^ 
and  entered  the  courtyard.  He  went  to 
Bella,  who  looked  pale  and  as  if  suffering 
severely.  He  entered  just  at  the  moment 
that  Bella  was  asking  her  brother  of  the 
news  at  Villa  Eden. 

Eric  was  startled  to  meet  Pranken  here. 
Both  had  to  use  the  strongest  self-control 
in  order  to  stand  up  under  me  interview. 

Bella  thanked  Eric  for  being  the  first  one 
to  come  to  Iter. 

*^  He  is  now  asleep,"  said  she :  '<  he  talks 
constantly  of  you.  Be  composed :  you  will 
hardly  know  him ;  give  in  to  him  in  every 
thing,  he  is  very  eiLvitable." 

Bella's  voice  was  hoarse ;  and,  covmng 
her  eyes  with  a  white  handkerchief,  she 
asked, — 

"  Were  you  present  when  your  father 
died?" 

Eric  said  that  he  was. 

Bella  went  to  inform  Clodwig  of  Eric's 
arrival.  Pranken  and  Eric  were  by  them- 
selves. For  a  long  time  neither  spoke :  at 
last,  Pranken  began, — 

"I  never  thought  that  I  should  speak 
again  to  Hep*  Doumay ;  but  we  are  now  at 
a  sick-bed,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  inva- 
Ud"  — 

"I  thank  you." 

<'  I  beg  you  to  give  me  no  thanks,  and  to 
speak  to  me  just  as  little  as  possible,  —just 
enou^  to  excite  no  remark  and  nothing 
more. 

He  turned  round  and  was  about  to  go. 

"  Just  one  word,"  Eric  requested.  "  We 
shall  soon  see  an  eye  closed  in  death  that 
has  always  beamed  with  gentle  and  noble 
feeling ;  let  all  bitterness  toward  me  disap- 
pear, or,  for  a  time,  be  suspended.  Let  us 
not,  at  such  an  hour  as  this,  stand  in  hos- 
tility to  each  other." 

"  You  can  talk  well :  I  know  that" 

<*  And  I  want  to  say  what  it  is  well  for 
you  to  listen  to.  It  troubles  me  that  I  ap- 
pear to  you  ungrateful;  but  now,  in  tius 
mysterious  presence  which  awaits  us  all,  I 
repeat"  — 

Bella  returned  and  said,  — 

"  He  is  still  asleep.  O  Herr  Doumay ! 
Clodwig  loves  you  more  than  he  loves  any 
other  {>er8on  in  the  world." 

She  gave  Eric  her  hand,  and  it  was 
cold  as  ice.  The  three  were  speechless  for 
some  time,  until  Eric  asked, — 

"  Is  there  no  hope  ?  " 

"No.  The  Doctor  says  that  he  has 
probably  only  a  few  hours  to  live.  Do  you 
hear  any  thing  ?  The  Doctor  has  promised 
to  come,  —  to  return  immediately.  Oh,  if 
I  could  only  induce   Clodwig  to  call  in 
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another  phTsician  I    Do  m^  him  to  do  it :  I 
have  no  confidence  in  Doctor  Richard." 

£r&c  made  no  ireplv* 

"Ah,  my  Godl^  lamented  Bella,  "how 
forsaken  we  are  in  our  need.  You  will  re- 
main with  us,  will  you  not  ?  You  will  not 
abandon  us  ?  " 

Eric  promised  to  remain. 

It  had  a-  strange  sound,  a  reminiscence 
out  of  the  past,  with  its  forms  of  courtesy,  as 
Bella  now  asked  pardon  for  not  having  in- 
quired after  Eric's  mother,  Frau  Ceres,  and 
Manna;  and,  with  a  peculiar  jerking  out  of 
the  words,  she  asked, — 

"  How  is  Herr  Sonnenkamp  ?  " 

A  servant  came,  and  announced  that  the 
Herr  Count  had  waked  up,  and  had  asked 
immediately,  if  Herr  Captain  Doumay  had 
not  yet  come. 

"  Gro  to  him,*'  said  Bella,  laying  her  hand 
upon  Eric's  shoulder.  *•  Go  to  him,  I  beg 
you ;  but  let  it  come  as  if  from  you,  and 
not  from^me,  that  another  physician  should 
be  called  in." . 

Eric  went ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  gone, 
Bella  said  hurriedly  to  Pranken,  — 

**  Otto,  get  rid  of  the  Jew  as  politely  as 
y6u  can.    What  does  he  want  here  ?  " 

IVanken  went  to  the  Banker. 

Bella  was  alone,  and  could  not  control 
her  feeling  of  unrest.  She  had  already 
arranged  in  thouffht  the  announcement  of 
the  decease,  and  had  even  written  the 
words,  — 

"  To  relatives  and  friends  I  make  the  pain- 
ful announcement,  that  my  beloved  hus- 
band, Count  von  Wolfseurten  of  Wolfs- 
sarten,  formerly  ambassador  of  his  royal 
Highness  at  Rome,  Kniehtof  the  first  rank, 
has  died  after  a  short  illness,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five.    I  beg  their  silent  sympathy. 

"Bblla  Countess  von    Wolfsgah- 
TEN  (ne^,  Von  Pranken). 

A  demon  continually  whispered  to  her 
this  announcement:  she  saw  it  before  her 
eyes  with  a  black  border,  even  while  Clod- 
wig  was  still  living.  Why  is  this?  What 
'  suggests  these  words,  and  brings  them  so 
clearly  before  her  eyes  ?  She  could  not  get 
away  from  them.  She  took  up  the  sheet 
of  paper,  tore  it  up,  and  threw  the  pieces 
out  of  the  window  mto  the  rain. 


qpAPTSB  xni. 

THE  LAST  BLUE  FLOWER. 

Eric,  meanwhile,  had  entered  the  sick- 
chamber. 
<<  Are  you  here  at  last?"  cried  Clodwig. 


His  voice  was  faint ;  and  the  small  cyidUko 
hand  which  the  sick  man  extended  toward 
him  appeared  more  delicate  than  ever. 

**  Sit  down,"  said  he ;  "  don't  be  so  broken 
down :  you  are  young  and  strong,  and  have 
a  good  conscience.  Let  me  take  your 
hand.  It  is  a  happiness  to  die  in  the  full 
possession  of  my  senses :  I  .have  often  de* 
sired  to  die  a  sudden  death.  Better  as  it 
b.  Tell  me,  how  is  yomr  mother?  Are 
you  really  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  that 
terrible  man." 

Eric  could  not  yet  utter  a  word :  he  only 
nodded  without  speaking,  and  Clodwig  con- 
tinned,  — 

**  That  is  fine,  an  instance  of  the  erand 
truth  of  compensation  in  the  world.  Once, 
you  were  to  become  my  son  —  my  son  1  It  is 
better  as  it  is.  I  am  to  have  no  son.  But 
tell  me,  how  is  Roland  ?  Did  he  not  want 
.to  come  with  you  ?  I  see  him,  the  splendid 
youth  1  he  is  present  all  the  lime.  You 
have  done  well,  Eric,  entirely  well.  You 
will  stay  with  the  young  man.  If  we  could 
only  know  what  will  become  of  the  father  I  ** 

Befbre  Eric  could  answer,  the  invaEd 
lay  back  upon  the  pillow.  He  seemed  to 
have  fallen  asleep.  Nothing  was  heard 
but  the  ticking  of  the  clock;  and  now  a 
carriage  drove  into  the  court-yard,  te 
wheels  cutting  into  the  gravel* 

Clodwig  awoke. 

"  That  is  the  Doctor,**  he  said  aloud. 
He  requested  the  attendant  to  say  to  the 
physician  that  he  would  like  to  be  left  with 
Enc  alone  for  a  time.  The  nurse  gave  the 
commission  to  the  servant,  and  remained  in 
the  anteroom.  Sitting  upright,  Clodwig 
said, — 

**  Shut  the  door :  I  want  to  speak  to  JOQ 
in  private." 

Eric  sat  by  the  bedside,  and  Clodwig  be* 
gan,— 

''This   Sonnenkamp,  so  audacious,  and 

Set  —  hypocrisy,  it  is  everywhere;  a  jntt- 
le  of  grimaces,  of  masks  who  do  not  kn^ 
one  another.  A  sentence  upon  Sonnen- 
kamp ?  I  have  let  him  off  entirely,  ffis 
path  is  zigzag,  his  goal  horrible.  Who 
shall  judge?  I  say  it  here  to  you,  my 
brain  received  a  fatul  lesion  when  the  fyas 
fUl  thought  entered  into  it  When  I  lock 
over  my  own  life,  what  is  it?  T  hat« 
filled  out  a  uniform :  we  are  walkings  ^™P9 
sentry-boxes,  painted  with  the  national  color. 
If  a  discharge  comes,  we  think  it  something 
very  mysterious ;  we  whisper  —  all  a  fiu^ 
The  life  of  most  persons  is  hypocrisy,  «ad 
so  is  mine,  so  long,  so  honorable  I  We  hate 
no  courage,  we  do  not  confess  what  we  jonBl* 
We  are  encumbered  with  forms,  compliaaeiM^ 
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eoortesies,  confonnities ;  and  all  b  false  in- 
side. We  never  tell  each  other  what  we  are 
as  we  acknowledge  it  to  ourselves.  Don't  be 
afraid.  I  have  no  crime,  no  transgression, 
now,  to  acknowledge  and  to  feel  remorse 
for  •  I  have  been  all  my  life  pure  as  thou- 
sands, as  millions,  by  my  side  ;*but  I  haye 
not  been  the  person  that  I  really  am.  Do 
you  know  that  grand  word  which  God 
spake  when  he  revealed  himself  in  the 
desert  to  the  holy  Shepherd  ?  It  is  this. 
This  is  God.  'I  am  that  I  am.'  This  is 
the  truth,  truthfulness,  the  divine  in  every 
man;  and  men  deny  it  Who  can  say  I 
am  that  I  am?  I  never  could,  and  mil- 
lions by  my  side  could  not.  We  are  all 
glossed  over  outside,  all  and  everywhere 
over-refined  —  no,  not  all,  but  most  of  us : 
were  all. so,  the  sun  would  never  a^am  rise 
upon  the  earth.  But  the  time  will  come, 
and  you  are  one  of  those  awaiting  its  com- 
ing, you  will  share  in  its  life,  —  the  time  will 
come,  when  men  shall  dissemble  no  naore, 
shall  lie  no  more,  shall  pass  themselves  ofi] 
for  no  more  than  they  are,  and  shall  be 
what  they  profess  to  be.  Do  you  compre- 
hend me?'' 

«  Perfectly,  perfectly." 

^  Enow,  then,  I  tell  you  that  I  have  not 
done  what  I  ought  to  have  done.  I  have 
not  gone  from  hour  to  hour  into  the  presence 
of  those  in  power,  and  said,  '  Thus  am  I, 
and  thus  must  you  be.'  I  have  lulled  myself 
with  a  false  philosophy ;  I  have  persuaded 
mvself  that  aU  would  be  spontaneously  un- 
fiMded  of  itself;  that  we  are  in  the  direct  line 
of  the  developing  tendencies,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  do  m  furtherance  thereof.  Ha, 
ha  !  unfold  ol  itself  t  Yes,  death  comes  of 
itself,  death  comes,  and  takes  away  the  life 
that  was  no  real  life,  no  candid  revealment, 
no  genuine  self.  I  once  knew  a  great  actor. 
To  an  actor,  death  will  always  be  the  hard- 
est, not  only  because  he  has  so  oflen 
counterfeited  death,  but  because  he  knows 
that  he  leaves  behind  him  his  parts,  his 
masks,  his  paints,  his  wilted  wreaths,  his 
rounds  of  applause,  and  he  can  never  be 
called  out  agam.  My  son,  we  diplomatists, 
we  die  the  death  of  tbe  actor.  I  have  led 
an  unprofitable  life.  I  had  no  fatherland 
to  give  me  other  than  diplomatic  faroes  to 
perform.  My  life  has  been  a  busy  inactiv- 
ity :  I  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of  my 
lite  in  the  livery  and  the  defence  of  a  cause 
which  I  did  not  respect,  scarcely  had  any 
regard  for.  Here  is  this  slave-trader.  Fiel 
the  whole  world  calls  out  in  -horror :  and 
yet,  in  circles  held  in  high  esdmation,  there 
are  far  worse  than  slave-traders.  Others, 
again,  are  not  in  the  house  of  correction, 


because  they  were  under  no  necessity  of 
stealing,  and  because  they  were  bought  oS 
by  money  from  being  positively  immoral. 
Ihere,  give  me  now,  i  beg,  a  cooling 
draught,  my  mouth  is  parched." 

£nc  gave  Clod  wig  a  draught ;  but  they 
were  both  so  awkward,  that  it  was  almost 
all  spilled. 

**  No  matter,  no  matter,"  said  Clodwiff, 
smiling,  '^  that's  the  way  in  this  world : 
only  the  smaller  part  is  really  drunk,  the 
larger  part  sets  spilled,  wasted.  There, 
now  go,  flCnd  lot  the  Doctor  come,  but  come 
'back  again  aflerwards." 

Eric  went  and  called  the  physician. 
Bella  asked  what  Clodwig  had  been  talking 
about.  He  could  only  answer  in  general 
terms,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  into 
the  open  air  for  refreshment. 

He  went  into  the  garden.  The  Novem* 
ber  wind  was  raging,  and  the  rain  driving 
fiercely.  Eric  wrapped  himself  in  liis  cloak, 
and  went  into  the  wood :  it  did  him  good  to 
walk  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar  of  uie  ele- 
ments. He  went  through  the  park  and  the 
wood,  by  the  tame  path  which  he  had  fol- 
lowed on  the  morning  after  telling  the  stoxy 
of  his  life  to  his  newly-won  fnend  Clodwig. 
Now  he  could  not  stride  on  in  exultant 
mood,  as  if  borne  onward  by  an  external 
force;  now  he  must  batde  with  the  .storm 
which  roareii  over  him  through  the  tree-tops. 
Now,  as  then,  he  stood  under  the  covered 
pavilion;  but  in  the  wide  landscape  he 
could  see  nothing  but  clouds  of  driving 
rain.  Close  to  the  wall  of  the  building 
there  was  still  one  beautiful  blue-bell :  un- 
consciously he  broke  it  off,  and,  as  he 
returned  to  the  house,  it  occurred  to  him  to 
carry  the  flower  to  the  invalid.  He  entered 
the  sick-chamber,  and  Clodwig  cried,  — 

*<  Ah,  the  Blue  flower  1  l^u  gather  it 
and  bring  it  to  me.  We  have  dreamed  of 
them  often  in  my  youth.  Youth,  youth  1 " 
repeated  the  sick  man  often. 

ne  seized  the  flower,  then  leaned  fieur  out 
of  bed,  and  smelled  of  Eric's  clothes,  say- 
ing,— 

**  Ah  1  my  son,  why  do  the  Bible  pictures 
come  up  llefore  me  now  ?  The  patriarch 
Isaac  said  to  his  son  as  he  came  to  his  sick- 
bed, *  The  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell 
of  a  field  which  the  Ix>rd  hath  blessed.' 
Yes,  Eric,  you  bring  all  the  free  air  of  the 
fields  into  mv  sick-room.  JVhen  I  am  no 
more,  remember  that  you  have  done  me 
good." 

Eric  wept. 

*'  Yes,  weep,  it  is  well,  it  will  do  yon  no 
harm  that  I  make  your  heart  heavy.  Yon 
will  be  happy  and  active  on  thie  earth 
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whose  clods  will  soon  rest  on  me.     Only,  I 

ray  you,  stay  by  me  when  I  die ;  and  when 
am  dead,  and  they  prepare  me  for  the 
grave,  take  something  from  my  heart  which 
must  stay  there  till  it  has  stoppied  beating. 
Stay  with  me,  Eric,  I  will  not  think  of  petty, 
individual  interests.  I  will  not  leave  the 
world  in  hatred  and  anger  —  no,  not  in 
hatred  and  anger  against  any  man.  Help 
me  to  attain  to  the  universal,  the  grand :  in 
those  I  will  live  and  die." 

Ue  lay  back  on  his  pillows ;  and,  as  Eric 
leaned  over  him,  his  breath  came  quietly, 
and  on  his  face  was  a  gentle  smile.  What 
thoughts  might  now  be  stirring  this 
soul? 

Eric  wanted  to  send  a  messenger  to  Villa 
Eden,  to  say  that  he  must  remain  where  he 
was.  Lootz,  who  had  been  sent  by  Herr 
Sonnenkamp  to  inquire  for  the  Count,  car- 
ried the  message  back. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

MEMORIES  OF  CHILDHOOD  OF  A  DTINO 
SEER. 

Clodwio  slept  several  hours,  while  Eric 
sat  with  the  Banker,  and  drew  refreshment 
from  JLds  self-forgetting  sympathy.  The 
Banker  failed  in  many  of  tfie  ordinary 
forms  of  society ;  but  he  possessed  a  nature 
fiiU  of  tact,  and,  in  the  midst  of  his  deep 
emotion,  Eric  thought  that  only  unselfish- 
ness has  genuine  tact.  Want  of  tact  is  at 
bottom  selfishness.;  for  the  man  who  is  with- 
out it  thinks  and  acts  only  for  himself. 

Eric  now  saw  the  Banker  in  a  new  light. 
In  Carlsbad  he  had  made  rather  an  effort  to 
,  display  his  intelligence ;  but  now  his  gentle 
ana  sensible  character  showed  itself  natu- 
rally. Eric  remembered  the  Banker's  once 
having  said  to  him  at  Carlsbad,  **  The  Jews 
are  the  children  of  compassion :  they  under^ 
stand  how  to  bear  and  to  relieve  sorrow 
much  better  than  to  create  joy ;  the  remem- 
brance of  past  oppression  gives  them  sym- 
pathy with  all  suffering." 

The  Banker  was  ready  to  lend  help  at 
any  moment,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  put 
in  the  background  again  immediately. 

Bella  treated  him  with  manifest  neglect, 
bat  he  took  it  good-humoredly,  showing 
without  words  tli^t  he  was  not  offended. 
She  acted  like  £er  mother's  own  child ;  and 
moreover,  he  thought,  she  was  not  bis 
friend.  Clodwig  was  his  friend,  and  he 
regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  bear  something  for 
his  sake.  He  sat  in  the  library,  ready  to 
•Dswer  any  call,  and  retiring  again  aa  soon 


'  as  he  believed  himself  in  the  way.  To- 
wards midnight,  Eric  was  suddenly  sum- 
moned ;  Clodwig  had  waked,  and  asked  for 
him. 

"  Ah  II  have  slept  so  well,"  said  Clodwig ; 
<*  and  it's  strange,  I  constantly  dream  now 
of  my  cousin  Hatty,  whom  I  am  to  manrj. 
I  like  her,  and  she  likes  me ;  but  she  haa 
learned,  and  will  learn  nothing  at  all^  and 
she  has  such    a    shrill    latigh,   and    saySi 

*  Come,  Clo<iwig,  your're  so  sad,  come,  marry 
me,  we'll  be  merry.'      And  then  I    say, 

*  Child,  I'm  so  old  already  I  see,  I've  no 
teeth  lefl,  and  what  will  Bella  say  to  it  ? ' 

*  Ah,  what '  she  says,  *  nonsensical  things  f 
ComC)  we'll  dance.'  And  then  we  dance 
down  to  the  chapel ;  and  there  stands  the 
priest  beckoning  to  us,  and  we  dance  on, 
past  tne  priest ;  and  she's  a  splendid  child 
with  beautiful  eyes,  and  loves  me  dearly :  and 
so  we  dance  on  and  on,  and  I  can  keep  it 
up  very  well  till  I  wake,  without  being 
tired." 

"  Is  your  cousin  Hatty  still  living  ?  " 
*<  Obi,  no  1  she  died  long  ago.  A  few  weeks 
since  a  grandson  of  hers  was  here  with  me. 
But  isn't  it  strange  that  my  first  youthfiil 
love  —  I  was  hardly  ten  years  old  —  should 
have  awakened  in  me  ?  And  she  had  an 
apple  In  her  hand,  and  bit  iuto  it,  and  then 
said,  <  Take  a  bite  too ; '  but,  when  I  wanted 
to  take  the  apple,  she  wouldn't  let  mo,  and 
said,  *  Don't  bite  too  much.'  And,  when  I 
awoke,  the  taste  of  the  apple  seemed  still 
in  my  mouth.  Now  it  Just  comes  back  to 
me  that  we  were  once  painted  together.  The 
painter  declared  that  it  would  please  as 
very  much  some  time  or  other.  He  did  it 
secretly,  and,  of  course,  the  picture  waa 
bought  of  him ;  I  believe  it  b  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  but  I  don't  know  where.  Don't  you 
like  her  name  of  Hatty  ?  She  is  a  lialf^ 
grown  girl  in  a  pink  calico  dress  and  white 
apron,  and  that's  the  way  she  was  always 
dressed,  and  she  had  a  broad  Florence  straw 
hat,  whose  brim  drooped  down  upon  her 
shoulders."  So  Clodwig  went  on,  and  said, 
with  a  repressed  sigh,  <*  Bella  has  never 
cared  to  hear  about  my  youth ; "  but  then,  sm 
if  not  wishing  to  speak  of  her,  he  quickly 
added  in  a  trembling  voice,  stretching  oat 
both  hands,  ^*  Now  attend,  and  I  can  tell 
vou  my  story.  I  have  had  a  very  different 
life  from  that  Herr  Sonnenkamp.  My 
father  was  Prime-Minister,  and  I  was  bom 
in  the  ministerial  residence,  the  son  of  a 
late  marria<Te,  an  only  son,  like  Herr  Son- 
nenkamp ;  but  my  life  was  different.  My 
father  became  representative  of  the  Confea- 
cracy  to  the  German  Diet,  and  then  I  ofiea 
lived  here  in  summer  on  our  estate.     The 
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society  of  the  representatives  of  the  Con- 
ffederacy,  —  who  Knows  whether  it  is  not 
passing  away  without  any  one's  having  pic- 
tured it  truly,  —  I  might  have  done  it ;  even 
when  I  was  still  a  student,  it  was  plain  to 
me  that  it  was  a  society  which  exists  only 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  every  improvement. 
Come  a  little  nearer  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
tiie  German  Diet  is,  —  it  is  the  evil  con- 
science of  the  Princes.  I  thought  so  very 
early,  and  I  was  soon  sure  of  it,  and  yet  I 
stayed  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  the  farther  I 
advanced,  the  more  plainly  I  saw  that  it  was 
true.  All  progress  nas  built  itself  up  apart 
from  the  Diet ;  and  there  is  something  like 
it  in  the  Church.  Progress  is  made  without 
her,  aside  from  her ;  she  has  not  done  away 
with  capital  punishment,  nor  torture,  nor 
the  confinement  of  prisoners  in  irons :  none 
of  these  has  she  abolished.  And  now  are 
coming  the  two  flieat  works  of  emancipa- 
tion, — the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  of 
the  serfs,  and  what  is  bringing  them  about  ? 
Humanity  alone  in  its  freedom  of  action. 
You  see,  this  Herr  Sonnenkamp  lived  in 
quite  another  world  than  mine,  and  yet  my 
hfe,  —  Ah,  wait  a  minute,  wait,  I  cannot 
say  more  now." 

After  a  while,  Clodwig  began  again,  — 

**  This  Sonnenkamp  is  another  proof  to 
me,  our  civilization  has  the  same  defects 
as  religion ;  it  also  gives  no  definite  moral 
laws ;  it  is  not  a  complete,  not  the  true  civili- 
zation." 

He  sat  up  in  bed,  paying,  — 

"  Come,  I  want  to  say  my  last  word  to 
you.  Two  things  I  see  looming  up  in  the 
futnre ;  the  one  is  imperialism,  which  is 
trying  to  establish  itseif  in  America ;  and 
the  other,  yet  more  terrible,  is  called  a  war 
for  religion.  One  party  gathers  around 
Rome ;  the  other,  around  no  man,  no  idea, 
but  around  freedom.  Two  eresit  standards 
are  raised,  and  aroimd  these  standards 
gather  two  armies.  Invisibly  on  the  one 
banner  is  inscribed,  *  We  cannot  1 '  on  the 
oOicr,  *  We  will ! ' 

**  Hear  yet  more.  A  new  faith,  a  new 
knowledge  is  to  come,  which  will  re-create 
the  world.  We  wander  continually  in  a 
grave-yard,  our  life  is  dead.  Only  a  re- 
newal through  a  great  idea,  through  a  new 
rcli^on.     Mi"  — 

He  broke  off  abruptly  as  Bella  entered 
the  room. 

She  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  Clod- 
wig's  animation,  and  Clodwig  still  pre- 
served a  courtly  politeness  towards  his  wife. 
She  wanted  to  nand  him  some  medicine, 
and  he  said,  — 

**  Oh,  yes  !  give  it  to  me,  but  do  not  say 


any  thing  against  Doctor  Richard ;  please  do 
not." 

Bella  sat  quietly  by  the  bed  for  a  while ; 
then  Clodwig  begged  her  to  go  to  rest,  and 
she  complied.  When  he  was  again  alone 
with  Eric,  he  said,  — 

**In  many  painless  hours  by  day  and 
night,  I  have  fancied  to  myself  how  the  hu- 
man race  of  to-day  will  gather  in  countless 
hosts,  and  press,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  up 
some  lofly  neight,  to  plant  the  banner  under 
which  they  assemble.  What  watch-word 
can  they  inscribe  upon  it  which  shall  unite 
them  one  and  all  ?  Then  I  saw  you ;  you 
were  carrying  the  banner,  and  on  it  was 
your  motto,  your  words  which  you  have 
spoken,  the  only  motto,  Free  labor !  That 
is  it.  Happy  are  you  that  you  have  said 
it,  and  I  that  I  have  heard  and  seen." 

A  glorious  light  rested  on  Clod  wig's  coun- 
tenance, and  beamed  from  his  eyes,  as  he 
gazed  into  the  empty  air ;  then  he  laid  back 
his  head,  and  closed  his  eyes,  but  he  felt  for 
Eric's  hand,  and  clasped  it  tight  After 
a  while  he  raised  himself  again,  saying,  — 

"  €ro  into  the  room  that  you  had  when 
you  first  came  here  \  take  Robert  with  you, 
and  bring-  the  bust  of  the  Victoria  here  to 
me." 

Eric  went  with  the  servant  to  the  balcony 
chamber,  and  had  the  head  of  the  Victoria 
taken  down ;  that  of  the  Medusa  lay  upon 
the  floor  in  fragments.  He  asked  Robert 
who  had  broken  it,  but  Robert  knew  noth- 
ing about  it.  He  hesitated  to  ask  Bella  or 
Clodwig  about  the  matter,  but  he  learned 
that  Clodwig  had  not  been  in  •this  room 
since  his  return. 

When  Eric  had  placed  the  bust  opposite 
the  sick  man's  bed,  and  arranged  the  lights 
properly,  Clodwig  said,  — 

"  Yes,  it  looks  like  her,  your  mother 
knew  her  too." 

He  said  nothing  more.  After  he  had 
gazed  at  the  bust  for  a  long  time  in  silence, 
he  asked  Eric  to  call  the  Banker,  and,  when 
he  came,  he  said  to  him  with  a  child-like 
smile,  — 

"  It  belonss  to  vou  too.  There's  a  story 
about  a  little  child,  very  young,  I  can  see 
him  now,  dressed  only  in  a  little  shirt,  sit- 
ting on  a  cushion  on  the  table,  and  my 
mother  is  holding  me,  and  telling  me  — 
I  Uilnk  I  can  feel  the  warm  breath  of  her 
words,  as  it  comes  against  my  breast,  she 
had  laid  her  head  on  my  breast,  and  she 
said,  'There  was  once  a  child  who  went  into 
the  woods  to  look  for  flowers,  and  he  found 
beautiful  red  flowers,  and  picked  tliem ;  and 
then  he  found  beautiful  blue  flowers,  and  he 
threw    the  pretty  red  flowers  away,  and 
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ffathered  the  blue  ones ;  and  tlien  he  found 
beautiful  yellow  ones,  and  threw  away  the 
beautiful  blue  flowers  to  gather  those;  and 
next  ho  found  beautiful  white  ones ;  and  he 
threw  the  pretty  yellow  ones  away,  and 
picked  the  white ;  and  then  he  came  out  of 
the  wood,  and  there  was  a  brook ;  and  he 
threw  the  lovely  white  flowers  into  the 
brook,  and  had  nothing  left  in  his  hands.' 
That  is  my  story,  and  that  is  the  other  one. 
I  understand  it  now.  The  nations  all  came 
upon  the  earth,  and  they  held  the  revelations 
in  their  hands, —  the  red,  the  blue,  the  yellow, 
and  the  white  flowers  —  and  at  last  they 
stood  with  nothing  but  their  empty  hands. 
And  then  they  said,  *  It  is  well.*  The  empty- 
hands  speak,  and  say,  ^Unforced  labor  shaft 
thou  perform.'  Isn't  it  true,  Eric,  that  I 
understand  wha^  you  said  when  you  first 
came  here  ?  I  see  you  now  as  you  stood 
under  the  blossoming  apple-tree,  and  your 
words  came  to  me  lie  my  mother's  warm 
breath  on  my  little  breast.  And  now  may 
you  sleep  well      Good-night." 

Eric  sat  by  Clodwi^s  bed,  with  his  hand 
clasped  in  his,  till  at  last  the  grasp  relaxed, 
and  the  sick  man  slept.  Bella  came  again, 
and  Pranken  with  her ;  he  prayed  with  the 
Sister  of  Mercy  for  the  dangerously  sick 
man,  doing  it  without  shyness  or  display, 
with  unembarnissed  air. 

Eric  made  a  smji  to  Bella  to  be  very 
quiet.  She  sat  silent  for  a  time,  and  then 
withdrew  with  Pranken. 

Eric  struggled  with  sleep  and  weariness. 
The  morning  dawned,  and  flooded  the  cham- 
ber with  its  ruddy  light  Eric  went  to  the 
Sister  of  Mercy,  and  told  her  that  the  long 
sleep  of  their  patient  made  him  uneasy :  he 
had  leaned  over  him,  and  could  hear  no 
breathing ;  but  perhaps  it  was  on  account  of 
his  own  exhaustion. 

They  went  to  Clodwi^'s  bed-side,  and 
bent  over  him —  death  had  come  to  him  in 
his  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XT. 
A  GOOD  CONCLUSION  TO  A  BAD  RESULT. 

Eric  had  Pranken  called,  and  charged 
him  with  the  duty  of  informing  his  sister ; 
but  Pranken  insisted  that  they  should  let 
Bella  sleep  as  long  as  she  Would,  as  she 
needed  the  strength.     So  the  dawning  day 

Sew  brighter  and  brighter,  and  the  Sister  of 
ercy  sat  praying  by  the .  bedside  of  him 
who  had  fallen  askep. 

Eric  went  down  into  the  garden,  where 
he  met  the  Banker :  he  silently  gave  him 
his  hand,  and  they  walked  on  togemer  with- 


out speaking.  Eric  was  called  in  to  Bella, 
who  was  upon  the  sofa,  weeping.  The 
Sister  of  Mercy  had  broken  the  news  to 
her  when  she  woke.  Bella  had  been  with 
the  corpse,  and  now  was  mourning  lond  and 
immoderately.  Eric  consoled  her,  request- 
ing that  she  would  excuse  his  absence  for  a 
few  hours,  as  he  must  see  how  they  all  were 
at  the  Villa,  and  would  return  by  evening. 

He  rode  homewards. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  Glaus  met 
him  with  his  son,  the  Cooper ;  and  the  field- 
guard  cried,  — 

"  Good  luck,  Herr  Captain !  good  lack  for 
you;  and  you  are  good  luck  for  us  too. 
We've  just  bought  the  Carp  Inn  for  Ferdi- 
nand. Could  there  be  any  thing  better? 
I'm  father  of  an  inn." 

Eric  hushed  him,  but  could  not  get  in  a 
word ;  for  Claus  exclaimed,  — 

"Do  you  know  that#now  Sevenpip^^ 
going  to  let  his  daughter  marry  Ferdinand  ? 
and  It's  all  owing  to  you." 
.     "Me?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  If  the  rich  Sonnenkamp 
can  let  his  daughter  marry  a  teacher, 
Sevenpiper  can  give  his  daughter  to  the 
Cooper.  Isn't  that  so  ?  O  Herr  Captain  I 
you  are  a  good  luck  for  us  all.  And  here, 
Herr  Captain,  here's  my  hand :  I'll  drink 
not  a  drop  more  afl;er  to^y,  except  when 
Pm  thirsty:  mayn't  I  quench  my  thirst? 
Thank  heaven,  I've  got  a  veiy  good  thint. 
But  at  the  wedding  III  have  a  time 
of  it;  for  nobody  can  go  it  like  the 
Screamer.  Come  along  with  me,  Henr 
Captain,  put  up  your  horse,  we've  a  good 
stable,  it's  a  first-rate  inn." 

Eric  could  not  reconcile  the  contradic- 
tion :  he  comes  from  a  death-bed  into  tite 
very  midst  of  jollity.  He  told  Claus  noth- 
ing of  Clodwig's  decease,  and  only  b^ged 
to  be  allowed  to  ride  on,  and  so  left  them. 

He  reached  Villa  Eden. 

"  Has  Bella  any  female  friend  with  her," 
the  Professorin  asked,  as  soon  as  she 
learned  of  Clodwig's  death. 

Eric  said  that  she  had  not  It  was  pidn- 
fiil  to  the  Professorin  that  she  could  not 
render  any  assistance  and  consociation  to 
Bella.  Bella  had  triumphed  in  the  fact» 
that,  self-contained,  she  had  been  more 
feared  than  loved  by  women ;  and  now,  in 
her  time  of  affliction,  she  had  no  one  whose 
right  and  dutiful  privilege  it  was  to  come 
to  her,  that  she  might  lay  her  head,  weighed 
down  with  sorrow  and  tears,  upon  a  frieod- 
ly  bosom.  But  Aunt  Clandine  said  to 
Eric, — 

"  When  you  drive  to  Wolfsgarten  agdai 
take  me  with  you." 
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Manna  bogged  Eric  to  rest ;  but  Eric  saw 
that  there  was  no  rest  for  him,  for  he  re- 
ceived very  soon  a  note  from  Bella  by  a 
messenger,  in  which  were  these  words,  writ- 
ten in  great  haste,  — 

"  You  must  come  immediately  to  bear 
witness  for  me.  I  am  ruined  and  dis- 
graced." 

Eric  drove  to  Wolfsgarten.  Aunt  Clau- 
dine  accompanied  him,  and  Professor  £in- 
•iedel  had  offered  his  services  also;  but  the 
Mother  and  Manna  urged  him  to  remain 
with  them.  The  Professor  was  a  consola- 
tion and  a  quiet  support  for  them  at  the 
Villa.  Eric  promised  to  return  that  night. 
What  can  have  happened  at  Wolfsgarten 
in  these  few  hours  since  Clodwig's  death  ? 

They  came  to  Wolfsgarten.  The  sei> 
▼ants  stood  around,  and  looked  shyly  at 
Eric ;  one  of  them  saying,  —  Eric  heani  it 
▼ery  distinctly,  — 

"  Who  knows  whether  he  has  not  helped 
doit?" 

The  Sister  of  Mercy  came  to  meet  Eric, 
and  said  to  him  hurriedly,  — 

'^A  horrible  thing  has  happened.  The 
layer-out  of  the  corpse,  in  removing  the 
clothes,  found  a  wound  upon  the  Count's 
neck,  and  has  called  the  coroner :  now  it  is 
said  that  Count  Clodwig  was  strangled. 
You  were  present  until  the  very  last  breath, 
you  are  involved  in  the  most  horrible  sus- 

r'  lion.  Inconceivable,  incomprehensible  I 
the  Doctor  would  only  comet  We  have 
despatch/id  messengers  everywhere  for  him ; 
but  he  is  not  to  be  found." 

Bella  had  heard  of  Eric's  arrival,  and 
pulled  incessantly  at  the  bell :  she  desired 
that  he  would  come  to  her.  Eric  requested 
Aunt  Claudine  to  remain  in  the  lower  room, 
where  the  Banker  was  still  sitting  quietly, 
and  went  with  the  Sister  of  Mercy  to  Bella. 

**  Leave  us  alone  together  for  a  moment," 
begged  Bella.  "No,  that  would  excite 
suspicion.  Remain."  —  "  Foh  1  suspicion  1 " 
shrieked  Bella.  "You  men  are  all  hypo- 
crites. Let  the  world  say  what  it  will, 
leave  us  alone.  Every  thing  is  a  lie,  and 
he  was  a  liar  too." 

Eric  was  alone  with  Bella  who  said, — 

"I  have  received  a  punishment  more 
horrible  than  the  most  cunning  Devil  could 
ever  have  contrived.  Herr  Doumay,  it  is 
said  that  I,  Bella  Piranken,  have  strangled 
my  husband,  —  I  have  sacrificed  my  life  to 
be  now  suspected  of  this  1  Here  I  stand : 
whatever  I  have  done,  whatever  I  have 
thought,  now  is  it  a  thousand-fold  atoned 
for.  And  I  curse  it  that  I  have  been 
faithful.     He  wore  the  picture  of  another 


woman  on  his  heart  until  his  heart  ceased 
to  beat." 

"The  Doctor  is  here,"  was  suddenly 
called  outside. 

The  Doctor  and  Pranken  entered;. and 
the  Doctor  said,  — 

"  I  know  the  whole.  This  blockhead  of 
a  coroAerl  Every  ignorant  person  knows 
that  a  wound  on  a  corpse  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  one  on  a  living  body.  There  is 
only  a  trifling  mark,  a  little  abrasion  of 
the  skin  on  the  Count's  neck.  Can't  you 
tell  me  what  made  this  ?  " 

Bella  now  narrated  that  Robert  had  come 
to  ask  her  whether  they  should  leave  the 
picture,  which  the  Count  wore  on  his  heart, 
to  be  buried  with  him.  She  asked  what 
sort  of  a  picture  it  was,  and  was  told  that 
it  was  that  of  a  lady.  Hurrying  there  in 
her  excitement,  which  she  now  l^rmented, 
she  had  snatched  from  the  corpse  the  pic- 
ture which  was  hung  by  a  small  cord  about 
the  neck. 

"  It  was  the  miniature  of  his  deceased 
wife :  here  it  is,"  said  she.  She  pointed  to 
a  gentle  face,  on  a  thin  plate  of  gold. 

The  Doctor  and  Eric  looked  at  the  pic- 
ture, and  then  at  Bella.  Eric  thought  to 
himself,  "  This  was  why  he  had  the  bust  of 
the  Victoria  brought  to  his  bedside.  Won- 
derful likeness  I " 

The  Doctor  said  that  they  must  not  make 
known  publicly  this  passionate  act  of  the 
Countess  as  me  occasion  of  the  coroner's 
mistake.  He  begsed  them  to  fall  in  with 
his  explanation,  ^at  some  of  the  caustic 
medicine  which  the  invalid  had  taken  had 
dropped  down  about  the  string,  and  caused 
this  abrasion. 

To  his  horror,  Eric  now  recollected  that 
Clodwig  had  exhorted  him  to  take  some- 
thing from  his  bosom  after  he  was  dead. 
He  told  of  this  now ;  and  the  Doctor  and 
Bella  shook  their  heads. 

The  Doctor  requested  Bella,  Eric, 
Pranken,  the  Banker,  and  the  Sister  of 
Mercy  to  go  with  him  into  the  chamber  of 
death.  He  had  all  the  Servants  called,  and 
rebuked  the  coroner  sharply,  pointing  out 
to  him  that  only  the  outer  skin  had  been 
reddened  by  a  caustic  medicine. 

Eric  cast  one  more  look  at  the  dead 
body  of  his  friend.  Even  the  statue  of  the 
Victoria,  that  stood  opposite,  seemed  to  look 
in  sorrow  upon  it. 

The  gentlemen  led  Bella  back  into  hei 
chamber.  AunP  Claudine  entered.  Bella 
extended  her  left  hand  to  her,  while  with 
the  right  she  held  a  handkerchief  pressed 
to  her  face.    The  gentlemen  went  down  to 
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receive  tho  King's  private  physician,  whose 
cairiiige  was  just  driving  into  the  court 
Doctor  Richard  stated  in  few  words  the 
cause  of  Glod wig's  death,  which  was  the 
result  of*  a  cold,  together  with  great  mental 
excitement  They  then  all  repaired  tothe 
room  looking  on  the  garden,  whither  Doc- 
tor Richard  ordered  wine  to  be  brought,  and 
insisted  on  Eric's  drinking  with  them,  as  he 
would  need  to  use  every  means  to  keep  up 
his  strength. 

"  Drink,"  he  said,  "  you  cannot  do  with- 
out it  Great  demands  are  making. upon 
you  now,  and  the  machine  must  be  fed  with 
wine." 

Eric  drank,  but  he  drank  a  tear  with  the 
wine  ;  for  tears  fell  from  his  eyes  into  the 
glass.  He  left  the  room  for  a  moment,  and 
returned  with  a  little  box  in  which,  he  said, 
were  Clbdwi^s  orders,  which  his  friend  had 
commissioned  him  to  return  to  the  Prince. 
As  his  presence  was  necessary  now  at  the 
Villa,  he  requested  the  court-physician  to 
undertake  the  commission  for  him ;  to  which 
he  readily  assented,  adding,  that  in  Clod  wig 
a  nobleman  had  been  taken  away,  whose 
memory  was  a  sonrce  of  strength  to  them 
all :  the  jnoderation  and  perfect  balance 
of  his  nature,  his  repose  and  gentleness, 
were  characteristics  which  belonged  to  a 
generation  that  was  passing  away. 

Doctor  Richard,  who  was  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair,  with  his  legs  crossed  one  over  the 
other,  exclaimed,  — 

<^  All  that  is  true :  *  the  expression,  *  He 
was  too  noble  for  this  world,'  might  be 
used  with  truth  of  him.  He  had  me  ad- 
vantage, or  the  disadvantage,  of  viewing 
every  individual  thing  in  its  connection  with 
humanity ;  and,  as  to  the  thing  itself,  it  was 
a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him, 
whether  it  was  done  to-day  or  to-morrow, 
by  you  or  anybody  else.  He  might  have 
accomplished  great  things,  have  exerted  a 
wide-spread  influence ;  but  the  task  seemed 
to  him  too  hard,  and  he  excused  himself 
from  it  Every  event,  every  experience,  was 
made  subservient  to  the  development  of 
his  beautiful  character.  Good,  beautiful, 
lofly,  but  a  childless,  barren  existence  is 
that,  whose  mother  is  a  philosophy  which 
accepts  all  'things,  comprcnends  all  things, 
only  to  reduce  them  afterwards  to  a  system. 
I  have  often  reproached  him  with  that 
while  he  lived;  and  I  venture  to  do  the 
same  now  that  he  is  dead.'' 

"  He  repeated  to  me  onft  an  expression 
of  yours.  Captain  Dournay,"  said  the 
Banker.  *^  You  once  said  to  him,  ^  Man 
has  to  do  railway  duty  on  the  earth ; '  and 
the  words  made  a  great  impression  on  him. 


So  it  is,  we  all  have  to  act  more  or  levB 
as  guards  on  the  swiftly-rolling  train  of  oar 
generation ;  but  it  is  not  every  one  who  is 
fitted  for  the  post." 

There  was  much  that  Eric  wanted  to 
say,  and  he  might  have  explained  many 
points;  for  what  had  Clo<lwig  not  di«- 
cussed  with  him  ?  But  he  had  no  chance  to 
speak ;  for  the  doctor  cried,  — 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  inclined  to 
find  fault  with  this  man.  Of  all  in  the  wide 
world  who  will  hear  of  his  death,  and  mourn 
for  him,  not  one  respected  him  more 
than  I." 

Some  reference  was^  made  to  the  horrible 
suspicion  which  had  &llen  upon  BlUa ;  but 
the  Doctor  repeated  emphatically  that  thi«r 
was  a  monstrous  mistake,  and  heartily  re- 
gretted that  nothing  could  be  done  to  e^ 
race  all  remembrance  of  it ;  for  men  would 
always  hold  fast  to  such  a  calumny,  at 
least,  they  would  not  wholly  forget  it 

Pranken  entered  with  a  clergyman  of 
tho  neighborhood,  who  finally  consented, 
after  much  persuasion  on  the  part  of  Pran- 
ken and  the  royal  physician,  to  pronounce 
a  benediction  over  tne  body. 

The  Doctor  presently  drove  off  with  die 
Court-physician  :  and,  soon  afterward,  Eric 
also  departed,  with  .the  Baqker  and  Aont 
Claudine;  for  Bella  had  requested  to  be 
left  alone. 

They  looked  back  sorrowfullv  at  Uie 
mansion,  from  whose  summit  a  black  flag 
was  now  waving. 

For  two  days,  Clodwig's  body  lay  upon 
satin  cushions  in  the  great  drawing-room, 
exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  His  counte- 
nance was  'peaceful.  He  was  surrounded 
by  palms  and  flowers,  and  candles  burned 
at  the  side  of  the  coffin. 

People  from  the  whole  country  round 
flocked  to  take  a  last  look  at  Clod  wig; 
scpie  from  respect,  and  some  from  curiosity. 
Bella  could  hear  them  say  as  they  left  the 
house,  *'He  shows  no  signs  (^  having 
been  strangled." 

On  the  third  day,  Eric,  the  Justice,  the 
Banker,  the  Major,  tlie  chief  men  of  the 
city,  besides  an  ambassador  from  (he  King, 
and  several  hi^  officers  of  state,  foUowai 
Clodwig's  body  to  the  tomb  of  the  WoMi- 
gartens. 

The  bells  rang  from  mountain  and  vil» 
ley :  it  was  the  funeral  of  the  last  of  the 
Wolfsgartens. 

Sonnenkamp  had  meant  to  make  one 
of  the  funeral-procession :  he  had  actually 
started  for  Wolfsgarten ;  but  he  was  not 
to  be  oeen  among  Uie  mourners. 

The  Major  said   to  Eric  that   Sonnen- 
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kamp  was  right  not  to  be  present:  he 
woald  have  attracted  too  much  attention ; 
and  have  destroyed  the  fldemnity  of  the 
^occasion. 

Sonnenkamp  spent  the  whole  day  in  the 
Tillage  inn  near  by.  He  knew  that,  wher- 
ever he  showed  himself,  he  would  excite 
cariosity  and  horror,  and  hid  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  behind  a  large  newspaper, 
whkh  ho  pretended  to  be  reading.  He 
could  bear  the  talk  of  the  men  in  the  pub- 
lic room  without ;  and  the  chief  speaker 
among  them  was  a  Jew,  a  cattle-dealer,  who 
■aid, — 

^  That  Herr  Sonnenkamp  never  gave  ns 
a  chance  to  earn  any  thing.  Very  fine  of 
him,  wonderfully  fine  !  What  ill  report  has 
not  been  circulated  of  us  Jewsl  out  we 
never  trafficked  in  slaves  I " 

The  conversation,  however,  soon  took  a 
difierent  turn ;  and  they  spoke  of  the  re- 

gort  of  the  Countess  having  murdered  her 
usband,  which  was  true,  they  said,  for 
all  the  doctor's  maintaining  that  the  red 
mark  about  the  dead  man's  throat  was 
caused  by  a  little  cord  on  which  he  always 
wore  the  picture  of  his  first  wife. 

A  sudden  lif^ht  flashed  into  Sonnen- 
kamp's  face  at  hearing  this  charge  against 
Bella  thus  insisted  upon.  If  any  thingcould 
drive  her  to  a  decision,  it  was  this.  Bella's 
indignation  at  the  suspicion  must  be  favor- 
able to  hit  plans.  *'  The  chief  thing,"  he 
saul  to  himself,  ^^  will  be  to  get  her  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter :  the  moment  she  does  that, 
■he  is  won.*' 

Finally,  Lootz  returned,  whom  Sonnen- 
kamp had  sent  to  gain  intelligence  of  every 
thing  that  was  going  on. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
AW  AT  UNDEB  FIERT  BAIN  1 

A  DAMP,  autumnal  fog  penetrated  Clod- 
wic's  sick-room  through  the  open  windows, 
and  lay  in  drops  on  the  brow  of  the  statue 
of  Victory. 

Still  and  desolate  it  was  at  Wolfsgarten  : 
even  Fran  ken  had  gone. 

Bella  sat  in  her  room  enveloped  in  her 
mourning  weeds.  She  had  black  bracelets 
on  her  wrists,  and  had  jiist  been  trying  on 
her  black  gloves.  She  drew  them  off  now, 
laid  her  hands  together,  ^nd  gazed  with 
tlutt  terrible  Medusa  look  into  vacancy, 
into  the  future,  into  the  great  blankv  *<  You 
are  alone,"  said  a  voice  within  her;  "you 
were  always  alone  in  yourself,  in  the  world, 


—  a  solitary  nature ;  lonely  as  wife,  always 
alone.". 

Once  more  her  cheeks  flamed  with  sudden 
rage  to  think  that  any  one,  the  veriest  fool, 
could  for  an  instant  imaerine  that  she  had 
muQ^tered  her  husband.  Was  it  for  this  that 
she  had  so  long  crushed  every  impulse  of  her 
heart  ?  W«old  the  world  after  all  not  be- 
lieve in  her  happiness  ?  She  went  in  imagi- 
nation from  house  to  house  of  the  capital, 
and  heard  her  name  en  all  tongues. 

The  ticking  of  the  clock  reminded  her 
of  what  Clodwig  had  once  said,  "Hie 
pendulum  of  our  fife  vibrates  between  recol- 
lections of  the  past,  and  desires  for  the 
future." —  "  That  was  true  of  him,  but  not  of 
me :  I  do  not  stand  between  recollection 
and  desire:  I  want  the  present.  I  crave 
life^  ardent  life." 

She  rose,  and  was  vexed  that  she  could  not 
resist  going  to  her  mirror  ;  but  once  there 
she  staid,  and  was  still  more  vexed  to  see 
that  her  figure  was  not  as  slender  as  it  used 
to  be ;  and  yet  black  makes  one  look  slender. 
She  seemed  to  have  lost  all  her  charms! 
Her  thoughts  went  further:  since  he  had 
to  die  before  you,  why  could  he  not  have 
died  years  ago,  while  you  were  still  beau- 
tiful ?  She  shuddered  at  the  thought,  but 
the  next  moment  commended  her  own  sin- 
cerity. Further  spoke  the  voice  within  biT, 
and,  proudly  raising  her  head,  she  sr.id  iihilost 
aloud  to  herself,  — 

"  I  care  nothing  for  conventionaKty .  Wha  t 
I  may  think  a  year  hence,  1  will  think  now, 
to-day.  What  to  me  is  the  world's  division 
of  time  ?  Thoughts  that  others  would  have 
a  year  hence,  I  permit  myself  to-dny.  Yes ; 
you  are  a  widow,  who  will  be  vi?ited  only 
Ijrom  compassion,  —  a  widow,  with  none  to 
stand  by  ner.  And  then  this  degradii^ 
suspicion !  *  I  can  go  to  the  capital ;  I  can 
take  a  house.  Ob,  what  a  god-like  des- 
tiny 1  I  am  myself  a  house,  and  shall  be 
made  lad  v  president  of  a  soup  establishment, 
and  shall  nave  a  select  dozen  of  orphans 
in  blue  aprons  come  to  my  funeral.  I  have 
had  enough  of  that  sort  of  thin^  already. 
No!  I  cannot  live  alone.  Shall  1  travel 
again,  seek  foi^getfiilness  and  fancied  pleas- 
ure in  lanclscapes,  crowds,  works  of  art,  and 
then  talk,  laugh, play  in  society?  I  have 
proved  it  all  vanity,  emptiness.  Prince 
Valerian  could  be  won.  But  could  I  play 
the  hypocrite  again  in  a  strange  world,  and 
charitably  rejoice  that  the  Russian  peasants 
are,  figuratively,  to  have  their  hair  curled  ? 
The  Wine-cavalier  would  be  very  complai- 
sant, always  making  his  bows,  and  paying 
his  devotions :  it  b  only  manner  to  be  seen, 
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but  then  the  manner  is  good,  agreeable,  and 
—  false,  the  ivhole  of  it ! 

**  No,  no  1  I  mast  away  into  conflict, 
into  war,  danger,  distress ;  but  life,  mighty, 
all-absorbing  Life,  I  must  have.  I  scorn  the 
whole  world ;  I  hurl  back  in  its  face  its 
honors,  its  caprices  of  philanthropy." 

A  horseman  gallops  mto  th^  court-yard, 
a  tall  figure  in  black.  Is  it  not  Sonneu- 
kiunp  ?     What  can  he  want  ? 

Sonnenkamp  was  announced. 

"  He  is  welcome,"  was  her  answer. 

Sonnenkamp  entered. 

"Countess,  he  said,  "I  iHing  back  to 
you  what  once  I  received  from  you,  —  the 
courafie  of  a  hero." 

"  Ah,  courage  I  I  am  in  humiliation ; 
deserted,  broken,  weak." 

"  You  humiliated  deserted,  weak  ?  You 
kindled  in  me  a  strength  great  enough  to 
defy  the  world:  I  am  young  again,  fresh 
again.  Countess,  in  this  bitter  and  critical 
hour  I  come  to  you,  only  to  you.  You  alone 
are  now  the  world  to  me ;  you  alone  make 
the  world  of  value  to  me ;  I  would  gladly 
give  you  something,  be  to  yon  something, 
that  shall  make  the  world  seem  precious  to 
you  again." 

Bella  stood  motionless,  and  he  continued : 

"  Raise  yourself  above  this  hour,  above 
this  year,  above  this  country,  above  all  con- 
ventionalities. If  it  bo  possible  for  any 
human  being  to  do  this,  you  are  that  one. 

*^  Bella,  I  might  tell  you  that  I  would  escape 
into  the  wide  world ;  would  sacrifice,  destroy 
every  thing  ruthlescjy ;  put  from  me  wife, 
children,  all,  only  on  condition  that  yon 
would  follow  me,  that  you  would  dare  to 
turn  your  back  upon  every  thing,  and  be  a 
free,  independent  nature :  I  mi^t  tell  you 
that,  and  it  would  be  true.  But  it  is  not 
i&at  which  should  decide  you.  It  is  not  for 
me  you  should  live,  but  for  yourself  Bella, 
we  read  in  old  histories  of  men  and  women 
who  bound  themselves  together  by  a  crime : 
such  unions  seldom  last  1  see  yonr  soul  open 
before  me  —  no,  I  have  it  within  roe,  and 
speak  from  it.  You  say  as  I  do,  <  Here  I 
am  in  conflict  with  the  world.  The  world 
requires  concern  for  others,  and  I  have  the 
spirit  of  egoism ;  I  am  no  philanthropist,  I 
am  no  charitable  institution.'  You  desire, 
as  I  do,  to  assert  self;  I  desire  a  thing 
for  you,  only  because  I  desire  it  for  myself 
Others  would  decoy  yon,  persuade  you  with 
honeyed  phrases ;  I  honor  you  too  highly : 
you  have  courage  to  be  yourself." 

*'I  do  not  understand  you.  What  do 
you  mean  ?  What  do  you  desire  for  your- 
self; what  do  you  desire  for  me  ?  " 

«  For  myselC  what  have  I  lefl  to  desire  ? 


A  bullet  through  my  head.  But  there  iioaa 
thing  which  can  save  me." 

"What is  that?' 

"  It  is  yourself.  To  show  you  what  greath 
ness  is,  to  see  you  great —  for  that  I  would 
still  gladly  live  and  fight.  1£  there  is  sack 
a  thmg  as  admiration,  as^wing  before 
what  is  noble,  before  a  world-subduing 
genius,  I" — 

He  made  a  motion,  a  step  forward.  Bella 
regained  composm'e,  and  said  quietly,-— 

**  Be  seated." 

A  singular  expresrion  passed  over  his 
face  at  the  words ;  but  he  seated  himself,  and 
continued,  — 

"  Countess,  I  know  not  what  plans  yo« 
may  have  —  yet  no:  I  think  I  do  know 
vour  present  plans.  Do  not  interrupt  me ; 
let  me  speak.  If  I  have  been  mistaken  is 
you,  then  is  my  whole  life,  then  are  all  my 
thou^ts,  my  efforts,  my  conflicts,  nothing 
but  madness,  and  the  pathetic  declaimers 
of  lofly  phrases  are  in  the  right  Countese 
Bella,  you  once  said  a  noble  thing  to  me  : 
'  A  resolute  nature  knows  no  family,  mnat 
have  no  family.'  That  is  my  guiding  star. 
I  have  no  longer  a  family ;  I  am  nothing  Im 
the  world  but  myself;  and  you — you  should 
be  nothing  but  yourself.  You  have  never 
been  yourself  till  now ;  but  now  you  oughl, 
you  can,  you  must  be." 

"  I  will.  You  are  a  wonderful  man ;  yon 
clear  away  all  the  rubbiah  that  clogs  my 
being.  Speak  further;  what  do  yon 
brine?" 

"1* bring  Nothing  but  myself.  Countess; 
I  have  put  away  from  me  all  the  ties  of  this 
worid ;  I  say  this  to  you,  to  none  but  yoo. 
This  very  day  I  depart  for  the  New  World. 
Yes,  there  is  a  new  world  yonder !  " 

Sonnenkamp  suddenly  rose,  and  seized 
her  hand. 

"  Countess,  you  are  a  great  woman : 
yours  is  a  nature  bom  to  rule.  Come  with 
me,  you  have  the  courage  for  it  There  is 
a  throne  to  be  established  in  the  New 
World ;  and  upon  this  throne  will  I  set  yon 
as  oueen, .  Come  1 " 

Tnere  was  a  tone  of  authority,  of  com- 
mand, in  Sonnenkamp's  voice,  as  he  grasped 
her  by  the  hand.  She  rose ;  her  lips  trem- 
bled, her  eyes  sparkled. 

**  I  thank  you,"  she  said.  **  You  arc 
great,  and  you  fancy  greatness  in  me. 
That  is  it.  I  thank  you.  O  my  friend, 
we  are  weak,  ]»itiful  creatures.  Too  late, 
too  late  1  ^Vhy  does  such  a  call  come  too 
late  ?  Ten  years  ago,  I  should  have  had 
the  strength  for  it ;  then  it  would  have 
tempted  me;  I  would  have  risked  every 
thing  then,  and  taken  the  chance  of  shame 
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and  death ;  any  thing  had  been  better  than 
this  maimed,  idle,  good-for-nothing,  mnstj, 
relic-hunting,  sickly,  jsanctimoniotis  —  no, 
I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  —  and  yet  —  I 
thank  you.  Yon  pay  me  a  higher  honor 
than  was  ever  paia  me  before :  you  recog- 
nize what  1  might  have  been ;  but  I  cannot 
be  it  now.    Too  late  1 " 

"  Too  late  1 "  cried  Sonnenkamp,  seizing 
.  both  her  hands.  "  Bella,  you  say,  that,  if  I 
h;\d  come  in  your  youth,  you  would  have 
jrone  with  me  into  the  wide  world.  Bella, 
Countess,  we  are  young  so  lonff  as  we  will 
to  be.  You  are  young,  and  I  will  be  young. 
\?hcn  you  came  to  me  that  time  in  the 
spring,  I  gave  you  a  rose,  a  centifolium, 
and  said  to  you,  you  are  not  like  this  flower. 
And  you  are  not  like  it ;  for  your  bloom  is 
«Ter  fresh ;  your  will,  your  strength,  blos- 
0oms.  Be  courageous;  be  yourself;  be 
your  own.  Wlmt  are  seventh  maimed, 
idle  years  ?  One  year  full  of  life  is  more 
tiian  they  all." 

Bella  sank  back  in  her  chair,  and  covered 
her  face  with  her  handkerchief.^ 

**  Why  did  you  appeal  to  tbe  Court," 
the  said  at  length,  *'  if  you  meant  to  leave 
before  sentence  was  pronounced  ?  " 

**  Why  ?  I  thank  you  for  the  question.  I 
%m  free :  henceforth  I  can  speak  the  honest 
truth,  and  to  you  above  all  others.  For  a 
while,  I  really  believe<l  that  this  would  offer 
me  a  way  of  escape.  But  I  soon  abandoned 
that  idea,  and  now  "  — 

He  pnused. 

«  And  now?  "  repeated  Bella. 

*^  I  wanted  to  sliow  these  puppets,  these 
children  who  are  always  giving  themselves 
up  to  leading-strings  which  they  call  reli- 
gion or  morality  or  politics,  —  I  wanted  to 
sliow  them  what  a  free  human  being  was, 
an  undis^ised  egoist;  That  tempted  me. 
When  tbe  time  came  for  putting  my  plan 
into  execution,  it  was  only  for  your  sake 
that  I  carried  out  what  I  baud  proposed  ;  for 
vou  only  I  laid  bare  my  whole  life.  I 
][  was  resolved  you  should  know  who  I  am. 
I  liardly  spoke  to  the  men  who  were  beibre 
roe ;  I  spoKe  to  you ;  behind  myself,  above 
myself,  I  spoke  to  you,  Bella." 

**  Were  you  then  already  decided  not  to 
wait  for  the  sentence  ?  " 

Sonnenkamp  nadded  with  a  smile  of  tri- 
umph. There  was  a  long  pause.  He  held 
her  hand  firmly.  At  last  she  asked  hesi- 
tatingly, — 

*•  Would  not  my  flight  confirm  the  inju- 
rious suspicion,  the  suspicion  that  Clodwig 
was"  — 

**  Fie  I  ^  Interrapted  Sonnenkamp  ;«<  as  if 


it  would  not  have  been  easier  to  desert  a 
living  husband  than  to  murder  him  first  1 " 

Bella  shuddered  at  the  words,  and  Son- 
nenkamp exclaimed, —  ' 

^  O  Bella  I  noble  soul,  alone  great  among 
women,  cast  away  all  these  European  cas»> 
istries ;  with  a  single  step  put  tnis  whole, 
old-maidish  Europe  behind  yon  1 " 

A  still  longer  pause  follow^d :  there  was 
no  sound  but  the  screaming  of  the  parrot. 

«  When  do  yon  start?"  asked  Bella. 

"  To-night,  by  the  railway." 

"  No,  by  boat    Is  no  boat  going  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  one  this  very  night." 

**  I  will  go  with  you.  But  leave  me  now, 
leave  me.    Here  is  my  hand,  I  go  with  you." 

She  sat  motionless,  her  Iuumu  folded,  her 
eyes  closed.  Sonnenkamp  took  her  liand 
firmly  in  his,  touched  her  wedding-ring,  and 
drew  it  gently  from  her  finger. 

^  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  exclaimed  BelU 
in  sudden  passion.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  Sonnenkamp ;  she  saw  the  ring  in  hia 
hand. 

**  Let  me  keep  it  as  a  pledge,"  he  urged. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  Wo  are  not  people 
to  make  a  scene.    Qive  it  to  me." 

He  gave  back  the  ring ;  but  she  did  not 
return  it  to  her  finger. 

That  night,  a  steamer  stopped  at  the  little 
town;  there  was  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain, 
and  the  engine  screeched  and  hissed.  On 
the  wharf  stood  a  man  wrapped  in  his 
cloak,  and  presently  a  tall  veiled  figure 
passed  him. 

*'  Leave  me  to  myself  I "  the  woman  said 
as  she  hurried  by. 

A  plank  was  laid  across  firom  the  steamer : 
the  woman  crossed  it,  followed  by  the  man. 

The  plank  was  drawn  up,  the  boat  turned, 
and  steamed  away  into  the  darkness  and 
the  storm.  No  one  was  on  deck  except 
those  two  figures:  the  sailors  made  haste 
into  the  cabin.  The  pilot,  wrapped  in  his 
suit  of  India-rubber,  whistled  soltly  to  him- 
self as  he  turned  the  wheel. 

The  tall  figure  of  the  woman,  mufiied  in 
black,  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
as  it  shot  down  the  stream.  Long  she  stood, 
abstractedly  gazing  at  the  water  and  the 
towns  and  villages  on  the  shore,  with  here 
and  there  a  light  flashing  firom  the  window- 
panes,  and  casting  a  swiitly-vanishing  gleam 
upon  the  river.  A  fiery  shower,  a  stream 
of  bright  sparks  firom  the  chimney,  swept 
over  Uie  figure.  A  hand  appeared  from 
under  the  folds  of  the  cloak ;  it  held  a  rins 
between  its  fingers  for  a  while,  then  dropped 
it  into  the  stream  below. 
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BOOK  XIV.      CHAPTER  I. 
MANT  KINDS  OP  LOVB. 

The  modest  llttio  dwelling  of  the  Major 
became  once  more  the  place  where  all  Bought 
rest  and  Ibund  it. 

As  Eric  had  first  gone  to  the  ^lajor  to 
tell  him  of  Uis  happiness,  so  the  Cooper 
also,  and  his  betrothed,  first  soufht  the 
Major  and  Friiuluin  Milch,  to  td.1  their 
new-found  joy. 

Here  they  met  Knopf,  who  was  an  especial 
faYorite .  with  Friulein  Milch,  because  he 
had  a  faculty  for  being  taken  care  of ;  and 
besides  he  had  brought  her  a  great  many 
books  in  former  days,  and  instructed  her 
in  many  things*  ae  must  always  be  the 
young;  ladies'  school-teacher,  even  with 
FrauTein  Milch. 

When  Knopf  heard  of  Eric's  betrothal 
with  Manna,  he  said,  — 

"  That  is  the  way  I  It  is  the  old  story 
over  again,  — the  story  of  the  maiden  freed 
fix>m  enchantment,  which  is  a  great  favorite 
here  on  the  Rhine.  This  is  a  new  version 
of,  it  Only  a  youth  as  pure  as  Doumay 
could  have  set  the  pure  vu*gin  free." 

He  spoke  in  a  kind  of  low,  dreamy  mys- 
terious tone,  which  so  touched  the  Major's 
heart,  that  he  fell  upon  the  speaker's  neck, 
embraced  and  kissed  him,  and  cried,  — 

^  You  must  enter  our  society.  You  must 
speak  so  there.     That  is  the  place  for  you." 

Knopf  had  come  to  fulfil  Weidmnnn's 
commission,  and  to  make  some  inquiries  of 
Eric  about  the  black  man  Adams.  When 
the  Cooper  and  his  betrothed  entered,  and 
the  Major  gave  them  his  blessing,  and 
Friiulein  Milch  brought  in  a  bottle  of  wine, 
Knopf  was  the  merriest  of  the  company. 
He  could  not  fully  say  what  was  in  his 
heart ;  but  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  tablets 
in  his  breast-pocket,  which  meant,  *^  Here  is 
another  beautiful  romance  for  me  to  write 
down.     Ah,  how  beautiful  the  world  is  I " 

Into  the  midst  of  this  ioyful  company 
came  the  tidings  of  Sonnenkamp's  tiigfat. 

<*  And  we  have  not  yet  passed  sentence 
upon  him ! "  cried  the  Major. 

Fraulein  Milch  smiled  knowingly  at  the 
Major,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  Did  1  not  tell 
you  he  was  making  fools  of  you  ?  " 

Without  waiting  to  finish  their  wine,  the 
Major  and  Knopf  hurried  to  the  Villa. 
,     Eric  was  busy  with  the  notary,  and  they 
had  to  wait  some  time  before  they  eould 
speak  with  him. 

The  notary  had  brought  Eric  a^per  in 
Sonnenkamp's  handwriting,  which  declared 
that  he  had  taken  with  him  all  the  property 


made  in  slave-traffic;  he  appointed Weid- 
mann  and  Eric  guardians  of  his  chUdren, 
and  arratiged  for  Koland's  being  declared  of 
age  in  the  spring. 

Another  messenger  came  from  Weid- 
mann  bringing  the  good  news,  that,  accord^ 
ing  to  a  letter  just  received  fi*om  Doctor 
Fritz,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  been  elected 
President 

The  thought  passed  through  Eric's  nund, 
that  there  might  be  f«ome  connection  be- 
tween this  event  and  Sonnenkamp's  flight 

Ho  had  no  time  to  dwell  upon  the  idea, 
for  immediately  afler  Weidmann's  messen- 
ger had  been  admitted,  the  Major  and 
Knopf  entered. 

News  followed  hard  upon  news.  A  tele- 
gram arrived,  desiring  Eric  to  go  to  the  citj 
and  wait  at  the  telegraph-oificc,  as  somo 
one  wished  to  communicate  with  him.  The 
despatch  was  signed,  "  Hie  Man  from 
Eden." 

Eric  requested  the  Major  to  stay  with  his 
mother  and  send  for  Fraulein  Milch  to  join 
him ;  at  the  same  time  he  begged  Knopf  to 
bring  Roland  home,  and  prepare  him  as 
gently  as  he  could  for  what  had  happened. 

From  every  side,  fresh  difficulties  poured 
in  upon  Eric.  How  every  thing  had  come 
together  1  Clodwig's  death,  Scmnenkamp's 
flight,  the  fate  of  Mland,  the  fate  of  Manna 
—  all  weighed  upon  hb  heart 

As  he  was  mounting  his  horse,  he  fortu- 
nately descried  Professor  Einsiedel,  to  whon 
he  told  in  a  few  words  what  had  happened, 
and  begged  liim  to  stay  with  Manna. 

He  rode  to  the  city.  A  despatch  awaited 
him,  telling  that  in  an  hour  he  should  re- 
ceive some  definite  tidings. 

This  suspense  was  most  trying  to  Eric: 
he  knew  not  what  steps  he  should  take 
next 

He  walked  through  the.  city :  eyerywhere 
were  men  and  women  safe  in  the  privacy  of 
their  homes,  while  he  and  his  seemed  cast 
out  into  the  street  He  lingered  long  be- 
fore the  Justice's  house.  Lina  was  singing 
her  favorite  song  from  "  Figaro ; "  and  Uie 
words,  '*  that  I  with  roses*  may  garland  thr 
head,"  were  given  so  feelingly,  with  so  mncli 
suppressed  emotion,  that  Eric's  breath  came 
haxu  as  he  listened.  He  knew  just  how  it 
looked  up  there  in  the  sitting-room.  The 
Architect  was  leaning  back  in  the  red  arm- 
chair, while  his  betrothed  sang  to  him; 
flowers  were  blooming  in  the  window ;  eki4 
the  whole  atmosphere  was  rich  with  m«k 
and  perfume. 

UnwiUing  to  disturb  their  comfort  by  Mi 
heavy  thoughts,  he  returned  to  the  tel^ 
graph-station,  and  left  word  that  he  should 
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be  8(^nt  for  at  the  hotel  if  any  despatch 
came  for  him. 

He  sat  alone  in  a  deak  comer  and  waited. 
The  guests  were  gathered  about  the  long 
table  with  their  glasses  of  beer  before  them, 
llietr  talk  was  dry,  and  seemed  to  make 
the  liquor  the  more  refi^shing.  Eric  forced 
himself  to  listen  to  their  chat  They  talked 
of  Paris,  of  London,  of  America;  one  man 
was  going  to  one  place,  another  to  another, 
a  third  was  coming  back:  the  free,  mobile 
character  of  the  Rhineland  people  was 
spread  out  before  him ;  they  live  as  if  al- 
ways floating  on  their  native  stream. 

Suddenly  the  cry  was  raised, — 

**  Hurrali !  here  comes  the  story-teller." 

Eric  recognized  the  man  who  had  been  a 
great  favorite  with  all  ever  since  he  had 
■pent  his  first  night  in  the  city,  at  the 
Doctor's  house.  He  had  one  of  those  fkoes, 
red  with  constant  drinking,  whose  oolor 
makes  it  impossible  to  distinguish  any  age 
short  of  forty,  and  his  countenance  was  as 
mobile  as  if  made  of  gutta-percha. 

The  new-comer  wimced  to  the  bai^maid, 
who  knew  what  kind  of  liquor  he  drank ; 
then  he  established  himself  comfortably  in 
a  chair,  threw  open  his  wraps,  and  drew 
some  cigar-ends  out  of  his  pocket. 

**  What's  the  news  ?  "  asked  the  guests. 

The  man  gave  the  usual  answer:  *^Fair 
weather,  and  nothing  beside." 

**  Where  have  you  been  for  tiiese  three 
days,  that  we  have  seen  nothing  of  you  ?  " 

"  Where  a  man  can  prolong  his  life." 

«  What  sort  of  a  place  is  that?  " 

*'  I  have  been  in  the  dullnesses  of  the 
capital :  and  there  you  can  prolong  your 
life ;  for  every  day  is  as  long  as  two." 

««  Old,  old  1 "  cried  the  Sinkers.  «  Give 
OS  something  new  1 " 

"  Something  new !  I  tell  you  many  lies 
harre  no  truth  in  them,  and  those  often  the 
best.  But  go  out  among  the  boats  yonder ; 
there's  a  jolly  life  going  on  in  the  cabin. 
Each  one  brings  Ym  own  cook-book  to  the 
wedding,  and  then  they  marry  the  messes 
together." 

The  speaker  was  ridiculed  on  all  sides 
for  having  nothing  but  such  nonsense,  such 
dry  husks,  to  give  them. 

"  If  you  will  keep  quiet^  I  will  tell  you  a 
story ;  but  first,  one  of  you  must  go  out  to 
the  Kliine,  that  he  may  be  able  to  bear  me 
witness  nflerwards  that  my  story  is  true, 
as  the  old  forester  says." 

A  cooper  was  sent  out  to  the  boat  that 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  Rhine,  and,  after  letting 
hun  know  what  he  was  to  inquire  about, 
the  man  began,  — 

^  I  do  have  the  hick  of  fidling  in  with 


I  the  best  stories!   they  come  without  my 
looking  for  them." 
"  Let  us  hear !    let  us  hear  I    Is  it  about 
that  big  Sonnenkamp,  or  about  the  hand- 
some (Sjuntess?" 

^  Ah,  bah  1  that  would  be  stale :  this  is 
one  fresh  from  the  oven.  It  is  called  the 
loves  of  the  *  Lordei '  and  the  *  Beethoven,' 
or  a  sucking  pic  as  matchmaker.  Oh, 
yes  I  you  may  laugh,  but  you  wil^see  that  it 
IS  all  true.  To  b^gin,  then.  You  know 
the  steward  of  the  *  Lorelei  ? '  —  the  great 
Multiplication-table  they  call  him.  A 
man  of  standing  he  is,  and  an  honest  one, 
too ;  for  he  h^estly  confesses,  that,  by  a 
skilful  adding  up  of  accounts,  he  has  added 
together  a  pretty  little  property  for  himself. 
Now,  he  is  single,  frigntfnlly  so.  He  can 
eat  and  drink,  Iwit "  — 

"  Yes,  yes ;  we  know  him.  What  next  ?  ** 
^  Don't  interrupt  me.  I  must  not  antici- 
pate my  story :  it  is  enough  for  me  if  I 
know  it  myself.  So^  then,  the  state  of  the 
ease  is  this :  the  captain  of  the  *  Lcrelei,' 
you  know  him,  that  tall  Baumlange,  he  was 
steersman  on  board  the  *  Adolph '  for  some 
years;  he  managed  to  make  his  cook's 
mouth  water  for  the  stewardess  of  the  *  Bee- 
thoven," a  round,  dainty  little  body,  and 
two  years  a  widow.  Greetings  were  ex- 
chai^d  between  the  paper  cap  and  the 
muslin ;  but  they  never  spoke  together  ex- 
cept for  a  few  minutes  a  fortnight  ago  at 
Cologne,    when     the    *  Lorelei'    and    the 

*  Beethoven '  lay  side  by  side.  Since  that 
time,  the  great  Multiplication-table  smiled 
gradiously  upon  the  <  Lorelei,'  but  would 
not  hear  of  marriage.  His  great  delight  is 
to  get  up  a  nice  fittle  dish  that  no  one 
should  know  any  thing  about ;  and  so  one  day 
he  prepared  a  neat  Rttle  sucking-pig,  that 
was  to  oe  roasted  dh  the  morrow,  l^ow,  his 
captain  knew,  that  the  next  day,  and  that 
is  to-day,  the  two  boats  would  anchor  here 
together  for  the  night :  so  he  steals  the  pig, 
and  hands  it  to  a  feUow-Kiaptain,  who,  in  turn, 
delivers  it  to  the  widow  ot  the  *  Beethoven,' 
with  directions  to  serve  it  up  nicely,  and 
something  else  with  it,  which  order  she 
obeys  witti  a  good  wilL  Then  the  Captain 
invites  his  steward  to  supper  on  board  die 

*  Beethoven  ; '  and,  since  the  stewardess  has 
furnished  the  meat,  it  was  but  fair  that  the 

*  Lorelei*  Multiplication-table  should  add 
the  wine.  They  sit  down  to  supper  on 
board  the  'Beethoven,'  the  stewanless  of  . 
course,  with  them,  and  all  goes  on  merrily 
The  Multiplication-table  said  a  pig  could 
not  be  better  served,  and  that  it  was  almost 
as  fine  a  one  as  his.  Then  the  trick  came 
out ;  but  they  took  it  in  good  part,  and  the 
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upshot  of  it  all  was,  that  the  two  were  be- 
trothed over  the  little  pig**' 

The  story-teller  hacl  got  thus  far  in  his 
tale,  when  the  cooper  retiuned  with  the 
Captain  of  the  *  Lorelei,'  who  confirmed 
the  whole  history.  The  merriment  became 
noisy  and  riotous;  and  the  Captain  told 
how  the  newly-betrothed  couple  were 
sitting  together,  and  how  the  tame  tastes 
were  in  l^th  of  them.  They  collected  all 
the  gold  they  could  in  the  summer,  and  now 
they  were  sitting  and  laughing  t<^ther  as 
they  polished  it  up  with  soap-suds. 

Lnc  listened  to  it  all  as  if  he  were  in 
another  world.  There  are  still  those,  then, 
who  can  take  life  lightly :  a  change  ibr  the 
better  must  come  in  time. 

Now  the  pilot  entered,  who,  as  custom 
required,  had  been  taken  on  board  the 
steamer  for  a  little  while,  to  steer  it  through 
the  part  of  the  stream  he  was  familiar  wiu. 
He  amazed  the  company  by  telling  them 
that,  the  night  before,  in  the  storm,  the 
Countess  von  Wolfsgarten  and  Herr  Son- 
nenkamp  had  gone  down  the  river :  he  had 
recognized  them  both  distinctly. 

£nc  had  risen  from  his  seat  to  question 
the  man  further,  when  he  was  smnmoned  to 
the  telegraph  station.  The  despatch,  which 
was' signed,  like  the  first,  <*the  man  from 
£den,'^was  to  the  effect  t}iat  the  writer 
was  to  sail  the  next  morning  for  the  New 
World,  and  that  if,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
no  further  tidings  were  received  from  him, 
he  misht  be  considered  dead.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  last  part  of  the  telegram 
could  not  have  been  correctly  written^  for 
the  question  was  asked,  whether  Frau 
Ceres  was  living,  and  in  what  condition. 
In  case  of  wisbins  to  send  any  news  of  her 
to  the  New  World,  the  name  of  a  Southern 
paper  was  given,  in  Which  a  paragraph 
should  be  inserted  over  the  initiiils  8.  B. 

While  Eric  was  still  holding  the  despatch 
in  his  hand,  Pranken  entered,  and  signed  to 
him  to  come  into  an  adjoining  room.  '*  I 
was  in  search  of  you,"  he  said.  He  looked 
pale  and  agitated,  and  Erie  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  receive  a  challenge.  His  first 
question,  however,  was,  whether  Eric  knew 
whither  Sonnenkamp  had  fled,  and  how  he 
could  be  addressed.  Eric  replied  that  he 
was  not  at  liberty  to  answer  that  Question. 

**A8k  him  then  whether"  —  he  could 
hardly  bring  his  lips  to  utter  what  he  had 
to  say,  —  "  ask  him  whether  there  is  any- 
one with  him.  No,  better  still,  give  mo 
his  address.*' 

Eric  repeated  that  he  was  not»at  liberty 
to  do  so.  Pranken  gnashed  his  teeth  with 
rage. 


''Very  well:  ask  him  yourself,  then, 
whether  any  one  is  with  him  about  whom  I 
have  a  right  to  inquire." 

As  the  two  stood  side  by  side,  looking 
out  upon  the  landscape,  it  suddenly  flashed 
through  Eric's  mind,  that  in  this  veiy  room, 
at  a  toble  before  this  window,  they  had  sat 
together  that  day  over  their  new  wine. 
Prompted  by  the  feeling  of  gratitude  that 
overpowered  him,  he  said,  — 

**  I  regret  sincerely  that  there  should  be 
such  ill  feeling  between  us." 

"  This  is  no  time  to  speak  of  that —  of 
that  presently.  If  you  will — no,  I  will 
ask  no  favors.  You  are  to  blame  for  all 
this  wretched  complication :  you  have  made 
every  one  go  wrong.  This  would  never 
have  happened  but  for  you." 

A  cold  shudder  passed  through  Erio^i 
frame.  Was  he  in  truth  to  Iname  for 
Bella's  fall  ?  There  was  an  expression  of 
humility  in  his  face  as  he  answered, — 

'^  I  am  at  your  service ;  I  am  only  waitiiig 
for  a  despatch." 

**Good :  I  will  wait  with  you." 

Pranken  lefl  the  room,  and  walked  rest- 
lessly up  and  down  the  embankment  will^ 
out,  until  the  despatch  arrived,  and  Erie 
summoned  him. 

*•  Verv  well :  now  put  my  question." 

'*Will  you  repeat  your  question  to  me 
once  more  exactly  ?  " 

'*  How  long  since  you  became  so  slow  of 
comprehension?  Inis  then.  Tell  Herr 
Sonnenkamp,  or  Banfield,  that  if,  before 
twelve  hours  are  over,  he  does  not  let  me 
know  where  he  is,  I  shall  take  his  silence  ma 
a  proof  that»-  Nol  ask — outright— 
whether  my  sister  is  with  him."    - 

Pranken's  lips  trembled:  he  had  grown 
sadly  old  in  these  few  days.  Here  he  was 
obliged  to  stand  and  bf^  for  informatioii 
from  Sonnenkamp ;  information  on  what  « 
subject,  and  at  wnose  bands  I 

**  Will  you  have  the  goodness,"  he  added, 
<*  to  send  the  answer  to  me  at  the  parson- 
age?" 

He  left  the  room,  mounted  hb  horse,  and 
rode  away. 

^  Medusa  sends  greeting  to  Europe,"  was 
the  answer  Eric  received. 

As  he  was  abput  to  start  for  home,  the 
Doctor  came  up:  he  also  had  heard  of 
Bella's  flight, 

^  That  is  a  master-piece  I "  he  cried. 
<*  Herr  Sonnenkamp,  with  the  most  skilM 
diplomacy,  could  have  done  nothing  better 
than  that.  BeUa's  flight  and  fall  will 
eclipse  every  thing  thiU  he  himself  has 
done.  This  will  divert  tongues  from  hfaa : 
all  is  eclipsed  by  this  new  derelopineftk 
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IDs  children,  too,  will  be  freed  from  the  old 
ftcandal;  for  the  fact  of  Bella^  Franken's 
eloping  with  him  will  count  for  more  than 
years  of  selling  slaves.  From  this  time  we 
shall  hear  of  nothing  but  that :  all  else  is 
obliterated." 

Eric'  did  not  believe  that  the  fugitives 
had  yet  started  for  America. 

Immediately  on  his  return  to  the  Villa, 
he  was  summoned  to  Manna. 

«E[ave  you  news  of  him?"  she  said. 
"IsheUving?" 

«  Yes." 

"Is  he  alone?" 

«No." 

"  That,  too,  must  we  have  to  bear ! " 

**  Does  your  mother  know  ?  " 

*^  She  only  knows  that  father  has  fled ; 
«nd  she  keeps  crying,  'Henry,  Henry, 
eome  back ! '  For  hours,  she  has  kept  saving 
those  .words  over  and  over.  It  is  incredible 
how  her  strength  holds  out.  O  Eric  1  when 
we  were  in  your  father's  library,  Boland 
said,  *  In  dl  these  books  is  there  a  fate  to 
compare  with  ours  ?  * " 

All  Eric's  attempts  to  soothe  her  were 
fruitless. 

OHAPTEB  n. 
THK  CHILDRSN  OF  MAMMON. 

Boland  arrived,  and  Herr  Weidmann 
with  him.  He  had  heard  of  his  father's 
fl^t,  but  not  of  Bella's.  A  great  change  had 
eome  over  the  boy  in  these  four  days,  espe- 
cially in  the  lines  about  his  mouth:  its 
childish  expression  had  changed  into  one 
of  pride  and  sadness,  and  his  whole  charac- 
ter had  gained  in  firmnee(^  He  went 
directly  to  his  mother,  who  had  not  once 
paused  in  her  cry  crf^  "Henry,  Henry, 
cxNae  back!  Henry,  I  will  give  you  my 
ornaments :  come  back  I " 

She  appeared  not  to  have  noticed  Ro- 
land's al^nce,  and  showed  no  surprise  now 
at  seeing  him.     She  only  said,  — 

"  Your  father  will  soon  come  back :  he  is 
only  gone  for  a  vessel,  a  great  vessel ;  he 
sits  at  the  helm,  he  guides  "  — 

For  the  first  time  in  hb  life,  Roland  was 
friendly  and  affectionate  to  Fraulein  Perini, 
and  thanked  her  warmly  for  her  fidelity  to 
his  mother. 

Fraulein  Ferini  replied,  that  she  was 
sure  the  voung  master  would  treat  her 
kindly,  and  not  forget  her  services.  Roland 
hardly  understood  lier  meaning. 

He  went  to  Manna,  he  went  to  the  Pro- 
fessorin,  and  had  for  every  one  a  word  of 
eooonragement. 


The  notary  came,  and,  on  being  asked  if 
he  had  received  any  further  news,  answered 
hesitatingly,  and  fell  back  upon  his  power 
of  attorney. 

Roland,  Manna,  Eric,  and  Weidmann 
were  summoned  into  the  great  hall ;  and, 
as  they  entered  the  room  which  his  father 
had  lefl,  Roland  for  the  first  time  shed 
tears,  and  threw  himself  on  his  sister's  neck. 
But  he  quickly  recovered  his  composure. 

The  lawyer  told  them  that  he  knew  the 
secret  of  opening  the  great  fire-proof  safe 
that  was  built  into  the  wall  on  one  side  of 
the  room.  The  keys  lay  in  the  writing- 
desk,  and  the  mysterious  word  which  the 
letters  must  be  made  to  spell  before  the 
keys  would  turn  the  leeks,  was  Manna. 

"  My  name  I  "  cried  Manna,  more  touched 
than  she  could  tell  at  her  father's  thus 
opening  the  rich  treasures  of  his  wealth  with 
her  name.  To  the  notary's  amazement,  she 
grasped  Eric's  hand. 

A  strange  chill  spread  through  the  room 
as  the  ffreat  safe  was  opened. 

On  the  top  lay  a  little  box  labelled,  "  My 
last  will  and  testament."  They  opened  it. 
A  sealed  paper  lay  in  it  on  which  was  writ- 
ten, "  To  be  opened  immediately  after  my 
death."  These  words,  however,  had  ksen 
erased,  and  beneath  them  was  written,  ^  To 
be.  opened  six  months  after  my  disappear- 
ance. 

Every  thing  was  in  perfect  order.  In  dif- 
ferent compartments  lay  the  notes  of  hand, 
state  bonds  of  all  the  countries  in  Europe, 
and  more  still  of  America,  deeds  of  mimng 
companies  and  of  various  banking-houses ; 
there  were  papers  of  every  sort  and  color : 
all  the  shades  of  the  rainbow  were  repre- 
sented. 

Roland  and  Manna  hardly  heard  the 
great  sums  that  were  named.  They  fixed 
Uieir  eyis  with  the  curiosity  of  children  upon 
separate  valuable  documents  as  they  were 
taken  out    That  is  money  then  — 

Manna  turned  to  Eric,  with  a*timid  en- 
treaty that  he  would  do  and  say  in  her 
place  all  that  was  necessary*:  she  felt  her 
head  growing  dizzy. 

Eric  repli^  that  he  hoped  she  would  not 
have  the  affectation  of  tnose  persons  who 
receive  thoughtlessly  the  burden  of  great 
wealth  without  being  willing  to  leam  their 
own  position  in  the  world. 

**  I  do  Qot  understand,"  said  Manna.  In 
view  of  all  these  great  possessions  she  ad- 
dr^bsed  him  for  the  first  time  by  the  famil- 
iar German  ^  Thou  "  in  the  presence  a£ 
others. 

''You  will  soon  leam  to  understand  it 
We  are  children  of  the  actual  world ;  and, 
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if  we  cannot  preserve  our  ideality  in  the 
midst  of  the  actual  world,  we  have  no  ideal- 
ity. We  will  learn  together  to  use  aright 
this  immense  wealth.  This  is  the  first  time, 
too,  that  I  ever  saw  such  a  vast  amount.*' 

"It  is  a  ffreat  thought  that  the  whole 
world  is  made  up  of  debtors  and  creditors," 
excluimed  Roland. 

Still  greater  was  the  amazement  of  the 
children  when  the  lower  drawer  was  opened, 
which,  being  on  casters,  was  easily  drawn 
out  in  spite  of  its  great  weight. 

Here  lay  piles  of  gold  from  the  mint,  and 
gold  in  bars. 

Roland  and  Manna  involuntarily  knelt 
down,  like  little  children,  and  felt  of  it. 
Afler  the  uotSLiy  had*  sat  down  to  his  writ- 
ing in  the  adjoining  room,  and  Eric  and 
Weidmann  had  been  called  away,  they  re- 
mained still  upon  the  floor,  gazing  wonder- 
ingly  at  the  gold  and  then  in  one  another's 
faces.  Manna  was  the  first  to  recover  her 
Toice. 

"  Are  we  not  like  the  children  who  lost 
their  way  in  the  wood,  and  stumbled  upon 
hidden  treasure  ?    But "  — 

She  could  not  finish  her  sentence;  for 
what  she  wanted  to  say  was,  "  an  evil  spirit 
gUM^s  the  gold." 

*^Come,"  said  Roland,  "lay  your  hand 
here  on  mine  and  on  the  gold.  This  gold 
shall  do  good,  only  good,  and  always  good, 
and  shall  make  amends  for  the  past.  We 
«wear  it." 

"Yes,  we  swear  it,"  repeated  Manna. 
"  Ah  1  if  only  our  father  may  not  have  to  be 
Buffering  want  out  in  the  worid,  while  we 
here  have  all  things  in  abundance.  Perhaps 
he  is  seeking  a  shelter,  while  these  luxurious 
rooms  are  his  own.  Oh  I  why  do  men  strive 
for  riches,  and  sell  their  own  brothers  ?  O 
God,  why  dost  thou  suffer  it?  Take  all 
that  we  have,  and  drive  the  iniquity  out  of 
the  world." 

The  girl's  tears  fell  upon  the  gleaming 

fold.     Roland  soothed  her,  and  laid  her 
ead  on  his  breast ;  and  so  the  two  children 
knelt  in  silence  before  the  glittering  gold. 

"  Now  we  have  had  enough  of  this,"  said 
Roland  at  last  "  We  must  be  strong :  we 
have  great  duties  before  us." 

Almost  with  an  angry  hand,  he  pushed  in 
the  heavy  drawer ;  and  as  they  rose  to  their 
feet,  while  the  boy  still  had  hold  of  the  door 
of  the  great  safe  to  shut  it,  Uie  Major, 
Knopf,  and  the  negro  Adams,  entered. 

For  a  moment,  Roland  and  Manna  stibod 
motionless:  then  Roland  ran  up  to  the 
black  man,  embraced  him,  and  exclaimed 
with  a  loud  cry,  — 


"  Let  this  make  atonement  to  your  whole 
race,  to  all  your  brothers  I  Come,  Manna ; 
give  him  your  hand,  embrace  him  :  we  owe 
it  to  him." 

Manna  approached,  but  with  difficulty 
held  out  her  nand  to  him ;  she  trembled  as 
she  did  it. 

Adams  held  her  hand  long  and  firmly ; 
and  a  shiver,  a  shudder,  which  made  her 
blood  stand  still,  shot  through  her  whole 
frame. 

With  a  creat  effort  she  controlled  her- 
self, and  said  in  English,  she  hardly  knew 
why,  — 

"  We  welcome  you  as  a  brother.** 

"  Yes,"  cried  Roland,  "  you  shall  counsel 
us,  you  shall  help  us,  we  will  do  every  thing 
through  you." 

Manna  whispered  to  Roland  that  £bey 
would  give  Adams  at  once  a  handsome  sum 
of  money ;  but  Roland  explained,  that,  al- 
though they  must  undoubtedly  provide  gen- 
erouwv  for  Adams,  it  would  be  better  first 
to  find  out  if  he  imderstood  the  proper  use 
of  money. 

Manna  looked  at  her  brother  in  wonder. 

The  notary  now  came  from  the  adjoining 
room.  Eric  and  Weidmann  returned,  ana 
filled  a  receipt  for  the  whole  amount. 

Eric  now  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
^land  had  insisted  on  Adams  being 
brought  Knopf  said  in  an  aside  to  Eric, 
that  he  might  be  proud  of  the  boy:  there 
was  great  strength  of  character  in  him.  He 
had  repeatedly  said  that  he  hiust  show  he 
felt  no  hatred  towards  the  innocent  cause 
of  this  great  calamity,  and  that,  instead  of 
persecuting  the  negro,  he  was  bound  to  show 
nim  kindness. 

W^eidmann"  urged  Adams's  immediate 
departure  firom  the  Villa,  fearing  the  effect 
that  a  chance  meeting  with  him  might  have 
upon  Frau  Ceres,  associated  as  his  appear- 
ance would  be  with  recollections  of  her 
home.  He  advised  the  man's  going  with 
him  to  Mattenheim :  but  Roland  begged 
that  Adams  might  be  allowed  to  remain  .till 
he  himself  went  back  to  Mattenheim ;  and 
the  Major  joyfully  agreed  to  take  him  home 
with  him. 

Eric  was  incensed  that  Knopf  should 
have  brought  Adams  at  all ;  but  Knopf  told 
how  he  had  met  the  negro  on  the  way  to 
the  Villa,  and,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  went 
on  to  tell  what  a  model  of  knavery  the  fel- 
low was.  He  had  devised  a  plan  for  gdng 
to  Sonnenkamp,  openly  expressing  rep^i^ 
ance  for  his  deed,  and  ofiering  to  appear 
as  a  false  witness,  on  condition  of 
handsomely  paid  for  it    He  was 
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himself,  therefore,  when  he  learned  that 
Sonnenkamp  had  fled,  and  his  false  testi- 
mony was  of  no  value. 

An  important  consultation  took  place  in 
S<^nenkamp*s  room,  upon  the  subject  of  a 
new  enterprise  which  Weidmann  had  in  con- 
templation. He  was  about  to  purchase  a 
large  estate  three  leagues  from  Mattenheim, 
in  Uie  direction  of  the  mountains,  and  asked 
Roland  and  Eric  if  they  would  not  invest  a 
considerable  sum  in  the  land.  He  wanted 
to  make  the  attempt  to  settle  a  new  village 
there,  in  combination  with  an  old  design  of 
his,  of  attracting  artisans  by  establishing 
them  on  small  pieces  of  land  of  their  own. 

Eric  questioned  whether  they  would  have 
a  right  to  use  this  money  in  a  foreimi  land 
for  the  benefit  of  foreigners ;  and,  besides, 
at  present  they  were  only  stewards  of  the 
propertv. 

Weidmann  praised  his  caution,  but  con- 
Tinced  him  that  this  was  a  safe  investment, 
and  one  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  many. 
He  promised  not  to  act  alone,  but  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  Banker  in  the  matter. 
Security  should  be  given  that  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  should  be  set  free  again 
in  a  certain  number  of  years. 

That  evening,  Weidmann  departed  for 
Mattenheim  witJ^  a  great  chest  of  gold. 

Eric  was  to  brin^  the  papers  to  the  city, 
end  then  deliver  uiem  into  the  Banker's 
keeping. 

CHAPTEB  ni. 

A  SON  OF  HAM. 

On  no  one  of  the  persons  interested  in 
Villa  Eden,  had  the  startling  events  *that 
had  taken  place  produced  a  greater  impres- 
sion than  on  the  Major.  He  could  find  no 
rest  at  home,  and,  since  hearing  Sonnen- 
kamp's  statement.,  he  had  lost  the  best  pos- 
session he  had,  —  his  sound,  healthful  sleep. 
He  wandered  about  restlessly  all  day,  often 
talking  with  Laadi,  throwing  the  dog  some- 
times a  musliroom  fried  in  fat,  and  then 
punishing  her  severely  when  she  tried  to 
eat  it.  At  night,  his  inward  excitement  was 
so  great,  that  ne  kept  talking  in  a  low  voice 
to  liimself,  and  occasionally  even  roused 
Fraulein  Milch  in  the  hope  that  she  would 
dispel  the  disturbing  thoughts.  Sonnen- 
kamp's  flight,  and  now  the  news  that  Bella 
bad  gone  with  him,  increased  the  distemper 
of  his  mind. 

He  suuunoned  all  his  strength  when 
Knopf  brought  in  the  negro,  received  him 
most  cordially,  and  insisted  upon  his  staying 
in  his  house  first    Adams  consented ;  and 


the  Maior  took  him  at  once  to  the  castle, 
where  the  work  was  still  going  on. 

Fraulein  Milch  confessed  to  Herr  Knopf 
that  she  was  oppressed  by  a  fear  she  could 
not  control,  and  begged  him  to  stay  with 
them ;  but  he  regretted  that  his  duties  to 
Prince  Valerian  made  his  stav  impossible. 
So  far  from  allaying  Friiulein  Milch's  anxi- 
eties, he  rather  increased  them  by  the  Sat- 
isfaction with  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  con- 
summate knaverv  of  this  Adams. 

"  I  take  delight,"  he  repeated,  "  in  ob- 
serving what  a  savage  the  fellow  is.  A 
savaee  nature  is  not  soft,  not  good-natured, 
but  uy  as  a  tiger-cat.  After  all,  how  can 
you  expect  a  slave  to  be  a  model  of  virtue, 
and  an  example  of  all  that  is  good  ?  " 

The  good-natured,  soft-hearted  Knopf 
took  a  real  pleasure  in  knowing  consum- 
mate rascals  like  Sonnenkamp  and  Adams. 
When  he  had  discovered  evil  in  a  man,  he 
carried  it  to  extremes  at  once,  like  all 
idealists :  the  man  must  instantly  be  a  con- 
summate villain.  The  royal  descent  that 
Adams  boasted  of,  was,  according  to  him, 
nothing  but  a  lie :  he  was  usurping  the 
character  of  some  riian  of  princely  blood 
who  had  been  drowned.  "  For,"  added 
Ejiojpf,  with  great  satisfaction,  ^  he  could 
not  nave  taken  the  stamped  sailing  papers 
from  him  before  he  was  launched  on  the 
sea  of  eternity." 

He  declared  to  Fiiiulein  Milch  that  he 
had  caught  Adams  in  the  lie ;  for  the  man 
had  made  a  mistake  in  the  d^tes:  and 
ELnopf  was  not  a  teacher  of  history,  with 
all  the  dates  at  his  tongue's  end,  for  noth- 
ing. 

On  the  Major's  return  with  Adams,  his 
disease  fairly  broke  out,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  take  to  his  h&S^ 

The  Doctor  came,  and  administered  sooth- 
ing remedies,  which  relieved  the  Major ;  but 
he  had  no  soothing  remedies  for  Friiulein 
Milch.  She  was  to  receive  these  from  a 
man  who  had  no  knowledge  of  medicine. 
When  the  Professorin  could  not  be  with 
Friiulein  Milch  to  relieve  her  loneliness, 
and  keep  up  her  coura^,  she  sent  I^ro- 
fessor  Einsiedel ;  and  to  nim  the  poor  wo- 
man confided  all  her  uneasiness  ivith  re- 
gard to  Adams.  The  man  would  engage 
m  no  occupation ;  he  could  drink  and  smoke 
all  day ;  but  that  t^as  all.  He  had  worked 
onlv  while  he  was  a  slave,  and  driven  to  it  j 
and  as  lackey  he  had  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  sit  in  fantastic  livery  upon  the  box 
of  the  royal  coach.  So  there  ho  remained 
in  the  house  with  «Fraulein  Milch,  doing 
nothing  but  inspire  her  with  an  unconquer- 
able terror.    Tne  greater  her  fear  became, 
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the  more  pains  she  took  to  preserve    a 
friendly  manner  towards  him. 

Only  to  Professor  Einsiedel  did  she  com- 
plain of  the  presence  of  the  negro. 

« I  must  take  care,"  she  said,  "  not  to 
let  thL)  one  hlack  man  frive  me  a  prejudice 
against  the  whole  race. 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

Prjiulein  Milch  blushea  as  she  replied,  — 

"  If  we  do  not  know  a  foreign  nation,  or 
a  fi^rei.:^  race,  and  our  preconceived  no- 
tiv^ns  of  it  are  unfavorable,  we  are  very  apt 
to  consider  the  solitary  individual  who  may 
come  under  our  observation  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  whole,  and  to  charge  upon  the 
whole  his  peculiar  characteristics  and  faults. 
This  Adams,  now,  is  a  man  who  will  nei- 
ther learn  nor  labor.  As  a  slave,  he  was 
used  to  being  taken  care  of,  and  as  a 
lackey  the  same:  it  would  be  very  unjust 
to  let  him  prejudice  me  against  the  whole 
race,  and  to  conclude  that  all  negroes  have 
Uiese  peculiarities." 

"  Very  good,  very  reasonable,"  was  the 
Professor's  verdict  "  But  I  should  like  to 
know  how  you  come  to  be  so  carefully  on 
your  guard  against  prejudices.  I  ^ow 
very  Ultle  about  women,  to  be  sure ;  but  I 
had  supposed  this  quality  was  not  common 
among  them." 

Fraulein  Mileh  bit  her  lip.  This  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  claim  of  everv  indi- 
vidual to  be  judged  by  his  own  merits  had 
had  a  peculiar  origin  in  herself;  but  she 
could  not  tell  it.  She  felt  the  Professor's 
keen  glance  fixed  upon  her  face,  and  fan- 
cied he  must  have  discovered  her  secret 
She  waited,  expecting  to  hear  it  from  his 
lips,  but  he  was  siknt :  after  a  pause,  she 
continued,  — 

<*  Do  you  not  think  with  me  that  the 
blacks  will  never  be  free  until  ihej  free 
themselves,  until  a  Moses  appears  from 
among  their  own  number,  and  leads  them 
out  of  bondage?  And  do  you  not  think, 
also,  that  this  generatio.i  which  has  been 
in  bondage  must  perish  in  the  wildemess, 
and  that  the  new  generation,  that  has 
grown  up  in  freedom,  will  be  the  one  to 
enter  the  promised  land  of  freedom  ?  " 

**You  seem  very  familiar  with  the  Old 
Testament, "  said  the  Professor. 

Fnlulein  Milch  colored  up  to  the  border 
of  her  white  cap. 

"But  you  have 'the  right  idea,"  contin- 
ued Professor  Einsiedel.  "  I  hope  you  un- 
derstand me.  The  black  race  has  devel- 
oped nothing  original :  as  far  as  we  can  yet 
see,  it  contributes  nothing  to  the  intellectual 
possessions  of  the  human  family.  Certainly 
no  outsider  can  free  them;  but  our  new 


the  only  redeemer  which  we  acknowl- 
edge, culture,  will  reach  and  deliver  them. 
Are  vou  acquainted  with  the  recent  inves- 
tigations into  the  Japhetic  races  ?  " 

"Alasl  no." 

"  Certainly ;  I  forgot  myself.  But  you 
must  know  that  the  sons  of  Ham,  this,  of 
course,  you  have  learned  from  the  Bible, 
are  without  a  history :  they  bring  nothing 
of  their  own  conquest,  acquisition,  creation, 
into  the  great  Pantheon.  It  is  the  Semitic, 
Japhetic  races  that  must  free  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham. 

The  Professor  was  about  to  lay  before 
Fimilein  Milch  the  result  of  the  latest  in- 
vestigations;  to  tell  her  wfiat  extraordi- 
nary discoveries  had  been  made  among  the 
Eg}'ptian  papyri;  how  it  was  proved  that 
the  author  or  the  compiler  of  the  Bible  had 
not  understood  Egyptian ;  in  fjict,  that  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  had  existed  before  in 
Egyptian  writings,  and  the  deliverance  of 
the  slaves  was  me  only  one  great  act  of 
the  mythical  Moses  in  the  whole  ancient 
world.  In  his  delight  at  finding  so  good  a 
listener,  he  was  about  to  deliver  himself  at 
great  length,  when  Claus  came  in,  having 
been  sent  by  the  Doctor  to  take  Adams 
home  with  hitta.  Fraulein  Milch  whis- 
pered in  his  ear  that  he  would  havedifli- 
culty  in  making  Adams  work,  at  which  he 
cried  with  a  smile,  — 

**  Yes,  yes :  slaves  and  rich  men  are  alike 
in  that.  The  slave  does  nothing  because 
his  master  feeds  him,  and  the  rich  man 
does  nothing  because  his  money  feeds  him." 

Fraulein  Milch  impressed  upon  ClaUs  that 
he  must  treat  the  black  man  kindly,  and 
remember  that  he  did  not  represent  the 
blacIP  race.  The  field-guard  laughed  heart- 
ily, and  carried  Adams  off  to  his  house. 

Ilie  dogs  barked  fiercely,  and  the  wcMiien 
screamed  in  terror,  when  the  n^ro  ap- 
peared. The  screams  soon  ceased;  but, 
whenever  Adams  went  out  of  the  house,  the 
dogs  set  up  a  fVesh  chorus  of  baiks. 


CHAPTBB  rv. 

BELLA'S   L&GACT. 

When  the  Doctor  came  with  the  Proffea- 
sorin,  he  was  highly  rejoiced  that  Adams  had 
lefl  the  house,  and  still  more  that  the  Mmct 
was  able  to  sit  up  in  bed,  and  smoke  hit 
long  pipe,  Ailcr  enjoining  upon  him  great 
quiet,  he  went  with  the  two  women  into  tbe 
sitting-room,  and  there  informed  them  that 
he  had  reason  to  be  proud ;  for  Bella  had 
written  to  him  from  Antwerp,  and  to  no  one 
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«be.    He  read  the  letter  to  iheih  which 
was  as  follows, — 

**Yoa  alone  are  no  puppet;  you  never 
made  a  pretence  of  friendsnip  for  me,  and 
therefore  you  shall  have  a  keepsake.  I 
l^ve  you  my  parrot.  The  parrot  is  the 
masterpiece  of  creation:  he  says  nothing 
but  wnat  he  is  taught.    Adieu  1 

«  Bella." 

Tlie  ladies  exchanged  glances  of  surprise ; 
and  Friiulein  Milch  rejoiced  the  Doctor  by 
saying,  for  once  in  her  life,  an  unkind  word ; 
for  she  could  not  help  expressing  pleasure 
that  Frau  Bella  had  come  to  such  an  end. 
The  Doctor,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  in  a 
tone  of  complaint,  — 

*'  I  feel  a  want  now  that  she  is  gone.  I 
miss  in  her  a  sort  of  barometer  of  thought 
and  an  interesting  object  of  study.  Strange  I 
now  that  this  woman  is  gone  we  see,  for 
the  first  time,  how  widely  her  influence  was 
extended,  —  more  widely  perhaps  than  was 
her  due.  But  still  the  story  pleases  me,  as 
a  proof  that  there  still  exist  persons  of 
courage  and  strong  will." 

"You  like  eccentricity,"  suggested  the 
Frofessorin. 

**  Oh,  no  I  What  •  seems  eccentric  to 
others  appears  to  me  the  only  natural  and 
consistent  course.  Bella  could  not  have 
acted  otherwise  than  she  has:  this  very 
step  was  a  part  of  her  heroism.  Your  son 
can  tell  you  that  I  suspected  something  of 
this  sort  before  it  happened.  There  is 
much  in  common  between  Bella  and  Son- 
nenkamp.  Both  are  quick  and  clear  in 
judgment  where  others  are  concerned ;  but, 
vrh^  self  is  touched,  they  are  tyrannical, 
malicious,  and  self-asserting.  And,  now 
that  she  is  fairly  gone,  I  may  say  that  she 
lias  fled  a  raurderess :  to  be  sure,  she  did 
not  kill  Clodwig  with  poison  or  dagger,  but 
she  smote  him  to  the  heart  with  killing 
words  and  thoughts.  He  confessed  to  me 
that  it  was  so,  and  now  I  may  repeat  it." 

"  I  am  cou^unded,"  said  the  Irofessorin. 
^  With  all  her  culture,  how  were  such  things 
possible  ?  " 

"  That  was  just  it,"  broke  in  the  Doctor 
delighted.  "All  this  intellectual  life  was 
nothing  to  Frau  Bella :  she  found  herself  in 
it,  she  knew  not  how.  She  had  to  destroy 
something,  or  what  would  she  have  done 
with  all  this  culture  ?  Formerly  there  was 
hypocrisy  only  in  religion ;  now  there  is 
hypocrisy  in  education.  But,  no:  Frau 
Bella  was  no  hypocrite,  neither  was  she 
really  ill-natored ;  she  wai  simply  crude." 

"CrndeV" 


"Yes.  Thought  of  others  educates  at 
once  the  heart  and  the  mind ;  Frau  Bella 
thought  only  and  always  of  herself,  of  what 
she  had  to  say  and  to  feel." 

"  Do  you  think,"  asked  the  Frofessorin 
with  some  hesitation,  "  that  these  two  per^ 
sons  can  be  happy  together  for  a  single 
hour?" 

"  Certainly  not,  according  to  our  ideas  of 
happiness.  They  have  no  real  afiection  for 
each  other :  pride  and  disappointment,  and 
a  desire  to  shock  the  worla,  have  induced 
them  to  make  their  escape  together.  There 
is  one  other  motive  which  persons  like  us 
cannot  enter  into.  I  tried  for  a  long  time 
to  discover  it,  and  believe  at  last  that  I 
have  succeeded :  it  is  the  conciousness  of 
beauty.  I  am  a  beauty :  that  is  a  principle 
on  which  a  whole  system  is  founded.  Other 
people  are  onlv  made  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  and  admiring  the  beauty.  Bella 
committed  an  act  of  treason  against  her- 
self when  she  married  Clodwig :  she  could 
not  have  done  it  except  in  a  moment  of  foi> 
getfulness  of  this  great  principle.  But  how 
can  we  judge  such  people  aright?  The 
longer  I  live,  the  more  clearly  I  see  that 
human  beings  are  not  alike :  they  are  of 
difierent  species." 

"  You  want  to  provoke  us  by  heresies." 

"  By  no  means :  that  is  the  reason  why 
this  antiHilavery  fever  is  distasteful  to  me. 
This  claiming  equality  for  all  men  is  a 
wrong." 

"A  wrong?" 

"  Yes.  Men  are  not  aU  the  same  kind 
of  beings ;  one  is  a  nightingale  that  singtf 
on  a  tree ;  another  is  a  frog  that  croaks  m 
the  marsh.  Now,  to  require  of  the  frog  that 
he  should  sing  up  in  a  tree  is  a  wrong,  a 
perversion  o£||Natiiire.  Let  the  frog  .alone 
in  his  marsh,  he  is  very  well  off  there,  and 
to  him  and  hb  wife  his  song  sounds  as 
sweet  as  that  of  the  bird  to  his  mate.  Men 
are  of  difierent  kinds." 

The  M^or  called  from  his  room  to  know 
what  the  Doctor  was  talking  so  loudly  and 
excitedly  about.  Fraulein  Milch  sooted 
him  by  telling  him  it  was  nothing  for  a  sick 
man  to  hear,  though  she  oon&ssed  that  they 
had  been  talking  of  Bella.  As  she  re-en- 
tered the  sitting-room,  a  messenger  arrived 
from  Villa  Eden  with  intelligence  which 
summoned  the  Doctor  and  the  Frofessorin 
thither  instantly :  Fran  Ceres  was  daag^v 
ously  ill. 

The  Doctor  and  the  Flrofessorin  made  all 
haste  back  to  the  Villa* 
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OHAFTSR  y. 
THB  BLACK  HO&BOR. 

**  Henry,  come  I  Henry,  comeback  1  these 
are  vour  trees,  and  your  house.  Come  back  I 
I  will  dance  with  you.    Henry,  Henry  1 " 

Such  was  Frau  Ceres'  incessant  cry. 

She  refused  all  nourishment ;  she  insisted 
on  waiting  till  her  husband  said  ^*  Dear  child, 
do  take  something."  Only  after  the  most 
urgent  entreaties  of  Fraulein  Perini,  did  she 
at  last  consent  to  eat  something.  She  wanted 
to  embroider,  and  took  up  her  work ;  but  the 
next  moment  she  laid  it  down  again. 

Weeping  and  lamenting,  she  went  through 
the  gardens  and  G;reenhouse8. 

Fniulein  Perim  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  soothing  her. 

Then  Frau  Ceres  reprimanded  the  garden- 
er for  raking  over  the  paths.  The  marks  of 
her  husband's  feet  were  in  the  gravel,  and 
they  must  not  be  removed,  or  he  would  die. 

At  other  times,  she  would  sit  at  the  window 
for  hours  together,  looking  out  upon  the 
Mils  and  the  clouds,  and  the  river  where  the 
boats  were  sailing  up  and  down;  and  all 
the  while  she  would  be  grieving  in  a  low 
voice  to  herself, — 

"  Henry,  I  grieved  you  sorely,  I  wounded 
you :  you  mav  whip  me  as  you  would  your 
slaves ;  only  let  me  be  with  you,  forgive  me. 
Do  you  remember  that  day  when  vou  came 
out  to  me,  and  Cssar  played  the  harp,  and 
I  dainced  in  my  blue  firock.  and  my  gold- 
colored  shoes  ?  Do  you  remember  ?  — 
*< Manna,"  she  suddenly  cried;  '< Manna, 
bring  your  harp  and  play  for  me.  I  want 
to  dance;  I  am  still  pretty.    Come,  Henry  1" 

Suddenly  she  turned  to  Fraulein  Perini, 
and  asked,  <'He  is  coming  |t>ack,  is  he 
not  ?  "  Her  tone  was  so  quiet  and  natural 
as  for  the  nioment  to  re-assnre  them. 

**  Tell  him  he  shall  marry  Frau  Bella  when 
I  die,"  she  suddenly  began  again,  her  great 
^es  gazing  vacantly  before  her.  "Frau 
Bella  IS  a  handsome  widow,  very  handsome ; 
and  he  shall  give  her  my  ornaments,  they 
will  look  so  well  on  her." 

"  Pray,  do  not  speak  so." 

'^  Come,  we  must  see  that  his  heaths  are 
well  taken  care  of.  He  taught  me  all  about 
them.  We  will  have  some  good  bog^earth 
dried  and  pounded  and  sifted.  Then,  when 
he  comes  nome,  he  will  say,  'That  was  very 
clever  of  you,  Ceres :  you  did  that  well." 

She  went  with  fVaulein  Perini  to  the  hot- 
house, and  gave  intelligent  directions  to  the 
head  gardener  that  he  should  be  careful  to 
keep  Uie  heaths  very  moist,  and  not  in  too 
high  a  temperature. 


Fraulein  Perini  sent  one  of  the  boys  who 
was  working  in  the  garden  to  fetch  Eric 
Her  anxiety  was  so  great,  she  could  not 
bear  to  be  left  longer  alone  with  Fran 
Ceres. 

Frau  Ceres  appeared  very  composed. 
After  examining  all  the  heaths,  and  lifting 
each  one  up  to  see  that  the  saucers  were 
kept  properly  damp,  she  left  the  hot^-hoose, 
saying  as  she  went,  — 

''It  is  quite  time  that  Captain  Doumay 
should  learn  the  care  of  plants.  These 
schblars  fancy  there  is  notking  they  can 
learn  from  us:  I  can  assure  them  th<nr  can 
learn  a  great  deal  from  my  husband.  There 
are  more  than  two  hunored  heaths  at  the 
Cape.  Yes,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it ; 
he  told  me  so.  Now  let  us  go  back  into 
the  house." 

On  their  way,  they  came  to  an  open  space^ 
where  was  a  pond,  and  a  little  fi>untaia 
plaving. 

Suddenly  Frau  Ceres  uttered  a  piercing 
cry.  Down  the  broad  path  towards  them 
came  the  black  man  Adams,  with  Roland 
on  one  arm,  and  Manna  on  the  other. 

"  You  are  changed  into  a  negro  1  Wbo 
did  that  to  you  ?  Henry  I  Fie,  Henry  t 
Take  off  the  black  skm  1 "  With  piercing 
cries,  she  threw  herself  upon  Adams,  sxA 
tore  the  clothed  from  his  body;  then  sank 
lifeless  on  the  ground  before  him.  Thej 
were  just  bearing  her  into  the  house,  when 
Doctor  Richard  and  the  Professorin  ar> 
rived. 

Frau  Ceres  never  woke. 

Her  body  was  laid  in  the  great  music 
room;  and  the  flowers  that  Sjnnenkamp 
had  so  tenderly  cared  for  were  set  about 
his  wife's  corpse.  Here  in  the  music  room, 
where  the  voung  people  had  so  often  sung 
and  danced  —  would  there  ever  be  dancing 
and  music  here  again  ? 

The  friends  came,  and  kissed  and  em- 
braced Rdand;  Lina  also  appeared,  and 
embraced  Manna  in  silence.  By  a  pressure 
of  the  hand,  a  silent  embrace,  each  one  ex- 
pressed to  the  mourners  his  s}'mpathy,  his 
desire  to  help  them. 

Pranken  appeared  also  amon^  the  mourn* 
ers,  and,  with  Fraulein  Perini,' Knelt  beside 
the  body. 

Afler  a  blessing  had  been  ]Ht>nounoed  ia 
the  church,  the  funeral-train  moved  towards 
the  burial-groutid. 

The  members  of  the  music-club  had  beaa 
gathered  together  by  Knopf  and  Fassbendei^ 
and  sang  at  the  open  grave.  Roland  stood 
leaning  on  Eric,  while  the  Mother  and  aont 
Claudine  supported  Manna. 

Erics  thoughts  reverted  to  that  day  si 
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spring  wlien  lie  had  sat  over  his  wine  with 
Franken,  and  had  looked  out  at  the  church- 
yard where  the-  nightingale  was  singing. 
Who  could  have  loretoul  then  that  he 
would  be  standing  here  a  mourner  at  the 
grave  of  the  mother  of  his  betrothed,  and 
of  his  pupil  ? 

The  music  ceased,  and  the  Priest  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  grave.  There 
was  a  hush  for  a  while  over  the  whole 
assembly.  The  chattering  of  the  magpies, 
and  the  screaming  of  the  nut-peckers,  was 
.  heard  in  the  trees. 

After  repeating  a  prayer  in  a  low  tone, 
the  Priest  raised  his  voice,  and  cried,  — 

"  Thou  poor  rich  child  from  the  New 
World!  Now  thou  art  in  the  new  world 
indeed.  Thou  hast  gone  hence  with  thy  sin s 
unforgiven,  in  delusion,  in  frenzy.  Thou 
hast  left  thy  children  behind  to  atone,  to 
saffer,  to  sacrifice,  for  thee.  They  will  do 
it:  tbey  must  do  it.  Children,  Crod  is 
TOUT  father;  the  church  is  your  mother. 
Hearken  unto  me.  Here  we  stand  beside 
an  open  grave.  Ye  can  live  without  us, 
without  the  church ;  but,  when  ye  come  to 
die,  ye  must  call  upon  ^is :  and,  though  ye 
have  scorned  us,  we  shall  come  full  of  grace 
and  compassion  ;  for  God  so  commandeth 
OS.  O  thou  departed  one!  now  thou  art 
ennobled ;  for  death  gives  nobility :  thou  art 
decked  with  ornaments  fairer  than  thy  dia- 
monds ;  for,  with  all  thy  worldliness,  thou 
didst  have  a  believing  spirit  Grief  set  her 
crown  of  thorns  upon  thee :  thou  hast  suf- 
fered much,  and  thou  wilt  ♦be  forgiven. 
But  I  call  upon  ye  who  stand  here  this 
day  alive:  Ye  can  build  country  houses, 
and  furnish  them  sumptuously ;  but  the 
prince  of  all  life,  which  is  death,  shall  come 
and  mow  you  down,  and  ye  shall  moulder 
in  the  ground.  A  house  of  boards,  that  is 
the  country  house  which  is  decreed  to  every 
cme,  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  But 
woe  to  those  men  whose  holy  ark  is  the 
fire-proof  safe  I  The  men  of  so-called  phi- 
losophy and  natural  science  come  and  nat- 
ter tlie  believers  in  the  fire-proof  safe,  and 
when  the  bolt  from  heaven  falls,  they  say, 
*  There  is  a  lightening-rod  on  our  house,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear.'  And  if  death  comes, 
what  say  ye  then?  Ye  have  no  answer. 
O  ye  poor,  rich  children !  Turn  unto  us  I 
The  arms  of  mercy  are  open  to  receive  you ; 
they  alone  can  defend  you.  To  that  rich 
young  man  the  answer  was :  —  I  speak  not 
of  how  the  wealth  was  won  frpm  which  the 
young  soul  will  not  part;  I  only  call  —  no,  it 
18  not  I  who  call  —  my  passing  breath  but 
bears  the  eternal  word.  Leave  all  that 
thoo  hast  and  follow  me.    Wilt  thou  too, 


go  hence  weeping,  because  thou  canst  not 
give  up  the  riches  of  the  world  ?  Oh !  I 
call  thee  —  no.  He  who  has  brought  this  day 
upon  us,  who  looks  down  from  the  height 
of  heaven  into  this  grave — He  calls  to 
thee :  Rend  asunder  the  bonds  of  slavery ! 
Thou  art  thyself  a  slave :  be  free  I  And 
thou,  noble  maiden,  who  hast  the  highest 
in  thyself,  look  down  into  this  grave,  and 
fbrwa^  to  the  time  when  such  a  grave 
shall  open  for  thee.  Save  thyself  I  De- 
spise not  the  hand  that  will  save  thee. 
Days  of  sorrow,  nights  of  desolation  will 
come  upon  thee.  In  the  day  thou  wilt  ask, 
*  Where  am  I  ?  *  and  for  what  is  my  life  on 
the  earth?  And  thou  wilt  send  forth 
thy  voice  weeping  into  the  night,  and  wilt 
shudder  at  the  night  of  death.  ?  Thou  know- 
est  what  is  salvation ;  thou  bearest  it  in  thy- 
self. And  now  ?  Faithless  —  thrice  faith- 
less 1  Faithless  to  thyself,  to  thy  friends, 
to  th:j  God !  " 

Beating  himself  upon  the  breast,  he  cried 
in  a  voice  broken  by  tears,  — 

"  How  willingly,  how  joyfully  would  I  die, 
I  who  am  speaking  to  ye  now,  if  I  could 
say,  I  have  saved  mem.  And  yet,  not  I, 
but  the  Spirit  through  the  breath  of  my 
mouth.  Come,  leave  all  that  holds  ye  back, 
all  on  which  ye  lean  —  come  to  me,  ye 
fhildren  of  sorrow ;  to  me,  ye  children  of 
misery,  of  pain,  of  riches,  and  of  helpless 
poverty  I " 

There  was  a  pause  in  which  no  one 
stirred,  and  the  Priest  resumed,  — 

**  I  have  spoken,  I  have  warned,  I  have 
called  as  I  was  forced  to,  and  because  I 
was  forced.  I  appeal  to  thee  whose  mor- 
tal frame  we  are  here  consigning  to  the 
earth,  speak  to  thy  children,  *  Childi*en,  the 
three  handii|^s  of  earth  which  you  were 
to  throw  upon  my  grave,  ye  shall  throw 
them  when  this  ha^d  resigns  what  is  called 
the  riches  of  this  world,  but  which  is  noth- 
ing but  the  ransom  of  a  lost  soul.'  If  ye  do 
it  not,  we  shall  still  pray  for  ye  who  are 
dead  in  the  living  body,  as  we  do  for  thee 
whose  dead  body  we  are  sinking  into  the 
grave,  but  whose  soul  is  risen  into  eternity. 
Grant  that  thy  children  may  receive  etei^ 
nal  life,  only  the  life  eternal  f  **  — 

The  Priest's  whole  body  trembled,  and 
Roland  trembled  as  he  stood  by  Eric. 
Weidmann  approached  the  boy  on  the  other 
side,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Be  calm." 

The  crave  was  fille<l  up  with  earth :  the 
Priest  hurried  from  the  church-yard  and 
Pranken  with  him :  the  mourners  took  their 
way  back  to  the  Villa. 

'*  Who  would  have  believed  that  the  Priest 
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would  dare  to  speak  so  at  the  grave  ?  But 
it  is  well.  What  more  can  come  ?  Is  not 
all  accomplished  now  ?  It  is  best  that  she 
should  have  died  when  she  did.  The  poor 
rich  children  I " 

"  What  will  the  children  do  now  ?  " 

Such  were  the  words  that  might  have 
been  heard  on  all  sides,  as  the  people  dis- 
persed afler  the  burial  of  Frau  Ceres. 
X         The  children  returned  from  their  moth- 
er's  grave  to  the  Villa. 

Roland  was  the  first  to  recover  his  self- 
command. 

"  I  will  not  let  myself  be  broken  down," 
he  cried.  **  The  black  horror  shall  not 
frighten  mc.  Give  me  something  to  do,  Eric. 
Herr  Weidraann,  now  for  the  first  time,  I 
am  yours :  I  will  work,  and  not  let  myself 
give  way." 

Manna,  too,  began  to  be  herself  again. 

Their  mother's  death,  and  the  painful 
scene  at  her  grave,  had  given  addea  firm- 
ness to  the  character  of  both.  * 

The  day  afler  the  funeral,  Roland  was  first 
applied  to  upon  a  question  of  money: 
Frdulein  Ferini  asked  for  her  discharge. 
With  the  approval  of  Eric  and  Weidmuin, 
she  was  abundantly  provided  for,  besides 
receiving  Frau  Ceres*  entire  wardrobe.  She 
packed  the  clothes  in  great  trunks,  and  had 
them  taken  to  the  parsonage ;  but  she  he|;^ 
self  soon  departed  for  Italy,  where  she  joined 
the  young  widow,  the  daughter  of  Herr 
von  Endlich. 

Villa  Eden  stood  now  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Eric  and  Roland. 

Once  more,  the  Professorin  became  the 
one  point  of  attraction ;  and  all  assembled 
in  her  cottage.  She  haid  now  a  good  helper 
in  Professor  Einsiedel,  who  had  obtained 
leave  of  absence,  and  promised  to  spend  the 
winter  at  the  Villa. 

Afler  the  shocks  that  Roland  and  Manna 
had  experienced,  their  mourning  for  their 
mother  was  almost  a  relief.  That  her 
death  should  have  been  caused  as  it  was  by 
terror  at  the  sight  of  Adams,  by  a  diseased 
imagination,  and  that  the  Priest  at  the 
grave  had  made  his  last,  desperate  attempt 
upon  them,  —  these  things  wera  almost  a 
comfort  to  them.  Roland  gratefully  clasped 
his  sister's  hand  as  she  said,  — 

^*  Let  us  not  have  any  feeling  of  hatred 
0^  bitterness  towards  the  nt^ro  for  having 
been  the  innocent  cause  of  our  mother's 
death." 

"If  there  were  only  something  else  in 
prospect  for  you,  if  you  could  only  find  such 
an  active  interest  as  I  have  at  Mattenheim," 
said  Roland,  in  whose  mind  the  idea  be- 
came uppermost,  that  he  must  return  to 


I  Mattenheim.  But  with  a  sad  smile,  like  a 
I  sunbeam  breaking  through  heavy  clouds,  he 
soon  added,  — 

"  I  forgot :  there  is  something  else  for 
YOU,  and  something  so  beautiful  1  You  will 
DC  Eric's  wife." 

Manna  was  silent. 

"  What  are  you  reading  so  earnestly  ? " 
she  asked  Roland  one  day,  afler  he  had  been 
sitting  for  hours  without  looking  up  from 
his  book.  He  showed  her  what  it  was,  a 
book  treating  of  forests.  That  subject  was 
the  only  one  which  now  fascinated  him,  he 
told  her ;  and,  as  she  spoke,  it  seemed  al- 
most as  iif  it/  must  be  Eric  talking,  so  entire- 
ly had  the  boy  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his 
teacher. 

He  felt  refreshed  by  the  study  of  this 
perpetual  and  permanent  growth,  and  the 
voluntary  protection  of  it  by  men.  With  a 
real  enthusiasm  he  added,  — 

"I  could  not  be  interested  in  raising 
fiowers,  as  my  father  was ;  but  I  get  from  him 
the  love  with  which  I  can  devote  myself  to 
the  trees  and  woods. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
THE   VOLUKTEBB. 

In  accordance  with  a  wish  of  Weid- 
mann's,  Eric  accompanied  Roland  and 
Joseph  to  the  city,  in  order  to  deposit  the 
valuable  papers  in  a  place  of  safety. 

The  first  iiouse  thev  visited  on  arriving 
in  the  city  was  the  Banker's,  which,  situ- 
ated in  a  garden  outside  the  gates,  com- 
bined Uie  repose  of  the  country  with  the 
animation  of  the  city.  The  business  life 
of  the  owner  was  in  the  heart  of  the  city : 
here  he  was  his  own  master.  Every  wh^ 
throughout  the  richly  furnished  house  were 
marks  of  refinement  and  elegance. 

To  Eric's  surprise,  he  found  the  Banker 
ia  the  great  library  where  were  several 
beautiful  statues.     The  man,  who,  at  Wolls- 

farten,  at  the  time  of  Clodwi<r's  death,  had 
ept  so  modestly  in  the  background,  here 
in  his  domestic  life  presided  over  a  rich 
and  solid  establishment. 

Afler  a  short  explanation  of  the  object  of 
their  visit,  the  Banker  took  his  guests  to  his 
office.  Here,  in  his  business  activity,  ho 
seemed  another  man,  or  rather  two  men. 
He  had,  so  to  speak,  an  office  nature  and  a 
home  nature:  in  his  own  house  friendly, 
amiable,  generous,  and  ccnnmunicative ;  at 
his  office  chary  of  words,  curt,  decided,  and 
cautious. 

He  declined  receiving  all  these  yaloaUe 
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]>aper8  himself,  but  advised  their  being 
taken  to  the  city  bank  for  deposit:  as  an  ad- 
ditional precaution,  the  .coupons  should  be 
separated  from  the  bonds,  and  kept  by 
themselves. 

The  Banker  advised  that  Roland  should 
acquire  some  insight  of  his  own  into  busi- 
ness and  money  matters.  As  be  would  one 
day  have  the  management  of  such  a  large 
property,  it  would  be  desirable  for  him  to 
enter  some  business  house  for  a  while ; 
otherwise  he  would  always  be  in  a  measure 
dependent  upon  others.  He  offered  to 
make  an  exception  in  Roland's  favor,  and, 
contrary  to  his  custom,  receive  the  young 
man  into  his  own  office. 

Eric  assented,  seeing  what  an  advantage 
this  would  be;  but  Roland  kx^ed  embar- 
rassed. The  Banker  now  produced  Weid- 
mann's  letter  in  which  the  same  desire  was 
expressed. 

Roland  cast  a  timid  look  about  the  room, 
where  several  young  men  were  standing  at 
desks  writing,  or  were  walking  to  and  iro. 
Should  he  i^  standing  there  too?  What 
did  these  stran«:ers  mean  by  disposing  of 
him  so,  and  wiJhing  to  give  him  a  career  ? 

All  this  passed  rapidly  through  his  mind, 
and,  when  he  was  asked  his  opinion,  he  re- 
plied,— 

^  I  am  grateful  not  only  for  the  kindness, 
but  for  the  frankness,  of  Herr  Weidmann 
and  yourself  in  speaking  so  openly  with 
me." 

The  Banker  sent  word  through  a  speak- 
inc-tube,  that  he  desired  Herr  Rudolph 
Weidmann  to  come  up  to  his  room. 

Weidmann's  youngest  son,  who  was  a 
clerk  in  the  banking  house,  soon  entered. 

There  was  a  general  introduction :  the 
young  man  bowed  to  Eric,  and  shook  hands 
with  Roland.  The  Banker  told  voung 
Weidmann  that  ho  should  be  excusecf  from 
work  as  long  as  Roland  remained ;  but  the 
young  man  replied,  tliat  there  was  so  much 
work  going  on  as  to  make  that  impossible. 
The  Banker  dismissed  him  with  an  invita- 
tion to  come  that  evening  to  his  house; 
and,  after  a  few  friendly  words  with  Roland, 
the  boy  departed. 

The  Banker  considered  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  to  sell  some  of  Sonnenkamp's 
American  paper,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  times ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
could  hardly  take  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility. He  received  with  a  cordial  smile 
Roland's  suggestion,  that  they  were  bound 
to  keep  his  roone^  as  it  was  till  there 
should  be  some  new  developments. 

Roland  and  Eric  next  accompanied  the 


Banker  to  the  house.  It  was  just  at  the 
time,  when,  owing  to  the  election  of  Lincoln, 
American  paper  was  falling  from  day  to 
day  in  value,  occasioning  great  excitement 
in  business  circles.  Roland  and  Eric  were 
greatly  impressed  by  the  fact ;  and  the 
question  arose  in  their  minds.  How  could 
men  take  a  purely  moral  and  disinterested 
view  of  great  public  events,  when  the  rise 
and  fall  which  they  occasioned  affected  so 
immediiitely  their  own  profit  and  loss  ? 

Bewildered  by  the  noise  and  the  contra- 
dictory emotions  that  the  scene  aroused  in 
them,  they  left  the  Exchange,  and  became 
the  Banker's  guests  in  his  own  house. 

Here  the  Banker  assumed  the  part  of 
teacher,  and  explained  to  his  two  guests 
that  the  laws  of  economics  and  those  of 
humanity  were  hard  to  reconcile,  almost  as 
hard  as  the  conflict  between  the  freedom  of 
the  will  and  the  limitations  of  nature  in  tjie 
department  of  philosophy.  They  are  parallel 
lines  that  rarely  meet,  and  men  only  to 
part  again  at  once.  Afler  all,  what  was 
one  man's  loss  was  another  man's  gain,  so 
that  none  of  the  world's  property  was  really 
lost. 

Eric  showed  how  these  contrasts  had  been 
recognized,  though  in  a  different  way,  in  the 
most  ancient  times.  The  rod  of  Hermes  is 
at  once  the  wand  of  divination  and  the 
symbol  of  that  instantaneous  flash  —  the  in- 
troduction into  life  and  the  dismissal  firom 
it  —  by  which  the  old  myths  represented 
human  life  and  death. 

The  Banker,  who  was  always  ready  to 
receive  information,  listened  to  Eric's  ex- 
planation of  the  myths  and  sagas,  and  their 
similarity  in  all  the  different  nations.  He 
was  always  eager  to  penetrate  any  new 
realm  of  knowledge,  and  grateful  for  in- 
struction. 

While  the  company  were  at  table,  several 
telegrams  were  brought  to  the  Banker,  who 
read  them  tranquifly,  and  then  handed 
them  to  his  two  sons,  who  were  sitting  at 
table  with  him. 

Here,  at  this  table,  Eric  was  for  the  first 
time  conscious  of  a  change  in  himself.  The 
Banker  liked  to  have  every  finished  result 
of  science  served  up  for  him,  and  he  brought 
intelligence  and  relish  to  the  enjoyment  of 
it,  as  he  did  at  the  same  time  to  a  perfectly 
ripe  pine-apple ;  but  Eric  was  not  so  com- 
municative as  he  used  to  be,  and  no  longer 
felt  called  upon  to  give  himself  out  at  e\(sry 
demand,  lie  kept  silence,  and  lefl  the  talk- 
ing to  others.  As  soon  as  ho  hod  finished 
his  comparisons  of  the  different  mytholo- 
gies, the  Banker,  in  his  turn,  spoke  of  Uie 
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effect  that  was  produced  by  the  rise  or  fall 
of  this  or  that  paper ;  the  exchange  also  he 
described  as  an  organic  existence. 

Eric  was  a  ready  listener,  he  wanted  now 
to  be  instructed  bv  others. 

The  Banker's  daughter-in-law,  a  lady  of 
noble  bearing,  treated  Eric  and  Roland 
with  marked  cordiality,  and  expressed  a 
great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
rrofessorin  and  Manna. 

Eric  was  surprised  at  being  reminded  of 
an  incident  that  had  almost  passed  from 
his  memory.  This  lady  had  heard  him  sing 
at  the  festival,  and  saia  how  much  pleasure 
it  would  give  her  to  hear  him  again,  as  she 
sang  a  little  herself:  upon  his  saying,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  not  at  that  moment  at  all 
in  the  mood  for  singing,  she  at  once  ceased 
from  her  request,  in  the  hope  that  it  might, 
by  and  by,  at  some  happier  time  be  granted 
her. 

As  the  company  were  rising  from  table, 
young  Weidmann  and  the  cashier  Fassben- 
der  were  announced.  The  host  made  them 
come  in,  and  sit  down  with  the  party  at 
dessert.  The  youn^  men  were  evidently 
embarrassed,  and  felt  it  a  great  favor  to  be 
thus  admitted  into  the  private  life  of  their 
chief. 

The  gentlemen  repaired  to  the  billiard 
room.  And  the  young  men,  as  a  special 
favor,  were  allowed  to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the 
house  of  the  chief,  even  in  his  presence. 

As  Roland  showed  no  inclination  to  take 
part  in  the  game,  the  Banker  told  him  to 
consider  himself  at  perfect  liberty  to  go  to 
his  room,  or  to  take  a  walk  with  Weidmann 
and  Fassbender.  Ue  preferred  going  with 
the  young  men  to  his  room.  He  returned 
presently,  when  the  gentlemen,  having  fin- 
ished their  game,  were  sitting  in  familiar 
chat  about  the  open  fire,  and  with  many 
thanks  announced  his  resolution  of  entering 
the  office  for  a  while ;  only  stipulating  that 
he  should  not  be  charged  with  fickleness 
of  purpose,  if  he  did  not  stay  long  in  the 
employ. 

Far  into  the  night,  Roland  talked  with 
Eric,  telling  him  how  strange  it  seemed  to 
have  so  much  guidance  and  protection  offered 
him,  although  he  acknowledged  the  advan- 
tage it  was  to  him,  and  the  gratitude  he 
felt  towards  these  gentlemen  for  it. 

The  next  morning,  the  box  of  papers  wjis 
taken  to  the  vaults  of  the  bank.  Eric  and 
Roland  stood  as  in  a  fairy  tale  before  all 
this  hidden  treasure.  Some  old  recollection 
must  have  been  stirred  in  Roland ;  for  he 
suddenly  said  to  Eric,  — 

**  What  would  Claus  say  if  he  could  see 
aUthis?"    • 


He  looked  in  amazement  at  Erie,  standing 
there  so  tranquil  and  indifferent 

"  Does  it  not  impress  you  strongly  too  ?" 
he  said. 

<^  Not  at  all ;  for  what  is  all  this  treasure  ? 
From  the  top  of  a  mountain,  you  see  things 
of  much  moro  value  than  this  stamped 
metal.  Houses,  fields,  trees,  are  much  more, 
much  greater." 

Roland  looked  disheartened.  For  a  long 
time  to  come,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
but  cast  accounts,  and  watch  the  money 
market  The  full  life  at  the  Villa,  the 
mountains,  the  river,  the  drives,  and  Matten- 
helm,  all  seemed  removed  to  an  immeasura- 
ble distance.  Nevertheless,  he  remained 
firm. 

Eric  took  Roland  to  the  counting-house, 
where  the  latter  was  assigned  a  place  at 
young  Weidmann*s  desk. 

Eric  staid  several  days;  for  ho  wished 
to  become  acquainted  with  Roland's  associ- 
ates. He  was  especially  pleased  with  the 
cashier,  Fassbender's  son,  a  young  man 
of  much  discernment  and  youthful  fr^ness, 
active  in  body,  and  vivacious  in  mind.  He 
was  president  of  the  mercantile  tumveremf 
and  assiduously  cultivated  the  love  of  leam- 
ing^in  himself  and  his  companions. 

Eric  could  resign  the  guidance  of  Roland 
to  this  young  man  with  entire  confidence. 

He  talked  much  with  the  Banker  about 
Clodwig.  The  Banker  was  very  lenient  in 
his  judgment  of  Bella,  and  could  not  re- 
frain from  reproaching  Clodwig  with  hav- 
ing married  again :  he  had  deceived  him- 
self, and  allowed  Bella  to  be  deceived ;  for 
the  latter  had  really  believed  that  she 
could  find  pleasure  in  a  quiet  life,  and  re- 
linquish all  the  privileges  of  youth;  and 
it  was  the  smothered  passion  for  adven* 
ture  which  had  driven  her  to  this  cktreme* 

Eric  listened,  but  said  little.  Ho  even 
felt  it  his  duty  to  tell  the  Banker  that  be 
had  ^ot  over  his  old  zeal  for  imparting 
knowledge,  and  was  no  longer  in  a  condi- 
tion to  give  the  total  results  of  his  thoughts 
and  study. 

The  Banker  considered  this  perfectly 
natural.  The  knowledge  which  constituted 
a  man's 'calling,  he  said,  was  a  man's  capi- 
tal, and  ought  not  to  be  drawn  upon : 
every  man  held  a  kind  of  trust  fund,  and 
the*interest  only  should  be  risked  and  freely- 
employed  in  trade. 

He  thought  it  eminently  proper  that 
Eric  should  now  learn  to  be  economical  of 
himself. 

On  the  third  day,  t^ric  returned  aloae 
to  Villa  Eden,  pronusing  to  forward  all 
necessary  aids  for  Roland. 
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He  came,  as  it  were,  out  of  another 
world ;  but  his  heart  was  lightened :  he  re- 
joiced at  Roland's  sudden  resolve,  and 
even  began  to  consider  himself  no  longer 
ms  a  mere  scholar,  but  as  one  to  whom  a 
great  treasure  has  been  intrusted  which  he 
u  to  care  for  next  to  truth. 

The  announcement  of  Roland's  decision 
created  great  astonishment  at  Villa  Eden. 

Eric  found  Professor  Einsiedel  and  Frau- 
lein  Milch  at  his  mother*s;  and  all  gazed 
wonderingly  at  the  latter  when  she  suddenly 
exclaimed,  — 

"  Roland  enter  the  house  of  a  Jew  ! " 
But  to  the  inquiry  what  there  was  strange 
about  this,  she  made  no  reply,  only  looking 
round  as  if  bewildered. 

Eric  told  the '  Professor  he  should  now 
make  great  allowance  for  the  rich,  to  whom 
full  aspiration  could  scarcely  be  possible 
with  tneir  vast  possessions  ever  in  their 
thoughts.  The  safe-key  in  the  breast 
pocket  must,  he  thought,  lock  up  some- 
thing in  the  heart. 

Manna,  alone,  comprehended  the  true 
grounds  of  Roland's  strange  resolve;  for 
she  said  that  it  would  not  merely  prove  the 
youth's  salvation  to  learn  the  management 
of  wealth,  which,  ailer  all,  was  only  a  kind 
of  military  drill,  but  that  he  evidently  con- 
sidered it  a  fortunate  opportunity  to  be 
transplanted  into  an  entirely  new  sphere  of 
life,     . 

And  so  it  was. 

Manna  almost  envied  her  brother  the 
importunity  of  doing  and  becoming  some- 
thing new.  She,  too,  would  gladly  have 
engaged  in  some  occupation.  A  trait  of 
Sonnenkamp's  strange  nature  asserted  it- 
self within  her.  She  wanted  to  go  forth 
into  thq  world.  She  was  more  with  the 
Aunt  than  with  the  Professorin,  who  de- 
sired, if  possible,  to  effect  a  speedy  and 
fundamental  cure ;  while  the  Aunt  preferred 
to  begin  by  a  tender  fostering  care. 

Enc  and  his  mother  pondered  much  upon 
how  best  to  deal  with  Manna's  restless 
mood,  and  to  satisfy  her  longing  aspirations. 

So  much  had  come  upon  her  at  once; 
and  her  love  for  Eric  did  not  seem  quite  to 
compensate  her  for  what  she  had  lost, 
since  at  heart  she  still  yearned  for  a  firm 
support  in  the  Church. 

Weidmann  came,  and  with  him  they  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  waiving  all  ordinary 
considerations,  and  celebrating  Manna's  and 
Eric's  marriage  at  once. 

He  declared  that  one  ought  never  to  have 
recourse  to  marriage  as  a  remedy,  but 
should  enter  into  a  new  phase  of  existence 


with  a  tranc^uil  heart,  and  a  new  joy  in  ex- 
istence itself. 

This  coincided  with  Eric's  own  secret 
feeling,  and  he  said  to  Manna,  — 

**  Your  desire  to  travel,  to  find  something 
outside  yourself,  is  a  perfectly  natural  one. 
You  miss  that  ^at  other  home  of  yoUrs, 
the  church,  which  you  could  visit  at  any 
time,  and  come  back  in  an  altered  frame  of 
mind.  You  want  some  other  human  being 
to  proffer  you  out  of  his  own  thought  and 
soul,  and  upon  constituted  authority,  some- 
thing distinct  from  yourself,  —  something 
whidi  you  yourself  have  lost.  Instead  of 
this,  you  have  now  to  find  your  all  at  home 
and  in  yourself.  It  is  hard,  I  know ;  but 
so  it  must  be.  So  long  as  you  seek  any 
thing  without,  you  are  not  at  home  with 
yourself.  Here  in  this  place,  in  these  rooms 
where  such  horror  overwhelmed  us,  we 
must  learn  to  compose  and  control  our- 
selves. *  Stand  to  your  post  I '  is  the  mili- 
tary command ;  and  it  has  also  a  moral  sig- 
nificance.'* 

With  such  words,  and  more  to  the  same 
effect,  did  Eric  lighten  Manna's  perplexi- 
ties: she  embraced  and  thanked  him  for 
thus  entering  into  her  very  soul,  and  freeing 
her  from  every  yoke. 

Quietly  and  serenely  the  days  glided  by, 
until  an  invitation  arrived  from  the  Jus- 
tice's wife.  The  Professorin  accepted  at 
once ;  but  Manna  said  she  could  not  accom- 
pany her :  she  was  not  yet  chastened  and 
calm  enough  to  mingle  with  the  world  and 
submit  to  being  received  with  compassion. 

Eric  made  a  sign  to  his  mother  not  to 
urge  Manna ;  and  she  was  left  to  do  as  8h<» 
liked. 

CHAPTER  VII. 
BITTEB  ALMONDS  BECOME  SWEET. 

The  Justice's  wife  was  an  object  of  envy 
in  that  the  first  coffee-party  of  the  winter 
was  to  be  at  her  house.  It  seemed  hardly 
necessary  to  provide  any  entertainment; 
for  who  would  care  to  eat  and  drink  when 
there  was  so  much  to  talk  about  ?  —  of  Son- 
nenkamp,  of  Bella,  of  the  betrothal  of  Eric 
and  Manna,  of  poor  Frau  Ceres,  of  the 
negro,  of  the  Prince,  of  Clodwig's  death. 
There  was  so  much,  that  only  a  part  of  it 
could  be  brought  into  play. 

At  length  £e  company  assembled. 

The  comer  of  tne  sofa  where  BeUa 
used  to  sit  —  it  seemed  decades  ago — was 
shunned  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  dread. 
Frau  "  Lay-Figure  "  was  so  extremely  for- 
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tunate  as  to  have  a  story  to  tell  about  a 
sofa-corner.  There  was  a  physician  back 
in  the  country,  with  a  very  small  practice, 
and  the  sofa  in  his  parlor  had  a  great  hole 
in  it :  so,  whenever  a  caller  came,  the  doc- 
tor's wife  was  very  affable,  and  seated  her- 
self forthwith  upon  the  torn  place  in  the 
sofa.  It  was  a  good  story  enough,  and 
Frau  Lay-Figure  told  it  well,  too :  and  she 
laughed,  as  she  generally  did ;  for  she 
laughed  at  every  uiing:  but  nobody  else 
laughed  very  heartily. 

Luckily,  a  stranger  was  now  introduced ; 
quite  a  distinguished  personage,  who  now 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  grand 
coffee-party.  This  was  the  wife  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Water^works,  who,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  Rhine  Commissioner, 
had  come  to  reside  for  a  short  time  in  the 
little  town. 

The  Frau  Directorin  of  the  Water-works 
seated  herself,  all  uncon^iously,  in  Bella's 
old  place. 

Ajid  now  they  could  begin. 

But  who  would  have  guessed  that  the 
covctousness  of  the  Cabinetsrathen  would 
be  first  discussed  as  a  kind  of  appetizing 
morsel!  This  was  the  way  witn  great 
people.  Of  course,  one  could  get  clothes 
from  Paris  by  such  machinations.  A  mag- 
nificent system  of  bribery  indeed  1  Who 
knew  what  else  she  might  have  got  out  of 
Sonnenkamp,  and  others  besides?  The 
ladies  were  almost  ashamed  of  their  own 
virtuous  stupidity. 

The  English  lady  spoke  with  great  re- 
spect of  the  Americans  who  had  purchased 
tlie  villa  of  the  Cabinetsrath. 

The  Consul's  wife  in  particular,  she  said, 
belonged  to  one  of  the  first  families  in  the 
Northern  States;  for  there  was  a  decided 
aristocracy  there,  distinguished  for  its  noble 
bearing.  The  great  merchants,  the  million- 
naires  of  the  North,  were  usually  called 
"  merchant-princes." 

Frau  White,  or  Frau  "  Coal,"  as  she  was 
called,  gazed  reverently  up  at  the  English 
lady.  Her  glance  said  that  she  considered 
the  latter  a  happy  woman  to  have  any  thing 
80  well  worth  telling. 

The  Rhine  Commissioner's  wife  had  a 
very  good  time.  To  her  they  could  tell  the 
whole  story  of  the  house  of  Sonnenkamp ; 
and  the  ladies  took  turns,  and  supplemented 
one  another's  narratives. 

The  wife  of  the  cement-manufacturer 
wore  her  perpetual  frown,  and  nodded  oc- 
casionally, as  if  she  ha<l  much  to  say,  when, 
in  reality,  she  hi\d  nothing. 

Frau  Lay-Figure  observed,  smiling  sweet- 
ly,  that  it   was  very  interesting  to  have 


known  a  slave-trader.  She  had  often  wished 
to  see  one. 

"  And  a  cannibal  toO !  "  said  the  wife  of 
the  steamboat-agent,  who,  as  usual,  held 
her  cup  aloft  in  her  left  hand,  and  dipped 
her  cake  in  it  from  time  to  time.  She  nad 
always  the  very  best  appetite. 

"  xes,  that  is  interesting  too,"  assented 
Frau  Lay-Figure,  smiling  so  as  to  show  her 
teeth. 

It  was  remarkable  that  no  one  ventured  at 
first  to  allude  to  Frau  Bella,  until  the  wife 
of  the  steamboat^agent  told  how  she  had  gone 
with  her  eldest  daughter  to  the  dentist,  and 
he  had  told  her  he  was  never  so  startled  in 
his  life  as  when  the  Countess  von  Wolfs- 
garteh  came  to  him,  the  very  night  Count 
Clodwig  was  so  ill,  to  have  a  Iront  tooth 
set 

The  Doctor's  wife  said  that  Frau  Bella 
was  not  gtiiltless  of  her  husband's  death. 

All  now  fell  upon  her.  She  must  tell 
them  what  she  knew;  and,  before  she 
could  explain  herself,  Frau  Lay-Figure 
added, — 

"  And  no  doubt  Herr  Sonnenkamp  was 
guilty  too  !     Who  knows  what  he  did  ?  ** 

The  good  Doctor's  lady  turned  pale ;  but 
though  she  protested  earnestly  and  solemn- 
ly, that  her  nusband  had  said  nothing  about 
it,  that  she  never  would  have  spoken  if 


he  had,  they  would  not  believe  her.  Hie 
Doctor's  wife  was  exceedingly  sorry,  and 
retracted  her  remarks,  that  Bella,  in  a  pa»- 


sionate  outburst,  had  wounded  deeply  ner 
husband's  feelings.  The  mistaken  declara- 
tion of  the  coroner,  so  strenuously  contra- 
dicted, was  revived ;  and  they  said  it  was 
evident  that  Frau  Bella  had  felt  herself 
in  some  way  to  blame,  and  had  fled  on  this 
account 

'*I  pity  Herr  von  Pranken,"  said  Lina 
suddenly. 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  her ;  and  Lina 
quietly  continued,  — 

'*  Yes,  he  is  not  so  bad  a  man  after  alL 
He  has  lost  his  bride,  and  now  his  sister  has 
deserted  him ;  and  for  so  much  shame  and 
misery  to  be  heaped  upon  his  head  is  too 
hard." 

The  wife  of  the'  Director  of  the  Water- 
works praised  Lina's  kind-heaitedness,  and 
wanted  to  know  more  about  Bella's  char- 
acter. Frau  Lay-Figure  said  she  was  the 
one  to  inform  her ;  for  she  had  a  cook  who 
had  formerly  lived  with  Bella.  The  latter 
was  not  bad  to  her  servants,  only  capricioos. 
She  sometimes  scolded  them  dreadfully,  but 
made'  them  presents  afterwards,  and  took 
care  to  have  them  enjoy  themselves. 

A  good  deal  of  curiosity  was  expressed 
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by  one  and  another,  as  to  whether  Eric  and 
Manna  would  soon  marry.  The  death  of 
PVau  Ceres  and  the  Priest's  Tiolent 
harangue  were  next  discussed. 

The  steamboat-agent's  wife  had  some 
further  information  to  give  about  Bella's 
nocturnal  journey.  She  had  questioned  the 
pilot ;  and  universal  astonishment  was  ex- 
pressed tiiat  Bella  had  taken  no  wardrobe 
with  her. 

"  I  fancy  she  will  assume  man's  attire, 
and  she  will  loo|^  remarkably  well  in  it." 

Frau  Lay-Figure  rolled  her  eyes  about 
the  circle  after  this  audacious  remark ;  but 
she  encountered  no-  glance.  The  eyes  of 
all  the  ladies  were  cast  down. 

The  question  was  now  asked,  whether 
the  Frotessorin  had  been  invited.  The 
Justice's  wife  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
IVau  Lay-Figure  began,  that  people  said, 
— ^but  they  all  knew  no  one  had  ever  said 
it  but  herself,  —  that  the  Professorin  had 
managed  verj-  adroitly  to  oust  Pranken,  and 
subetitute  her  son.  Before  any  one  could 
reply,  there  was  a  knock,  and  the  Profes- 
sorin entered.  All  rose;  and  Frau  Lay- 
Figure,  who  had  ensconced  herself  m  the 
harmless  corner  of  the  sofa,  insisted  upon 
giving  the  Professorin  her  place. 

With  winning  frankness,  the  lady  re- 
marked, that  she  had  had  a  strong  desire  to 
see  something  of  her  fellowmcn  once  more, 
and  could  enter  most  heartily  into  their 
simple  and  delightful  mode  of  life.  Amidst 
so  much  confusion,  one  was  apt  to  forget 
that  there  could  be  any  thing  steadfast  in 
the  world. 

Every  one  was  struck  with  respectful 
surprise,  Frau  Lay-Figure  most  of  alL 

Inquiries  were  made  for  Manna ;  and  the 
Professorin  said  she  had  wished  to  be  re- 
membered to  them,  and  regretted  that  she 
could  not  come.  A  genial  feeling  prevailed ; 
and  Lina  did  not  wait  to  be  entreated,  but, 
at  the  request  of  the  Professorin,  seated 
herself  at  the  piano,  and  sang.  She  felt 
that  hpr  music  would  refresh  the  good  lady ; 
and  she  sang  with  her  whole  soul.  She  had 
never  sung  better.  In  the  midst  of  her 
performance,  Manna  appeared  with  Aunt 
Ulaudine  in  the  adjoining  room.  Both 
waited  in  silence  till  the  song  was  ended. 

Lina  was  overjoyed  at  Manna's  arrival, 
and  accosted  her  thus,  — 

^Forgive  me  for  being  so  naughty!  It 
has  vexed  me  that  my  happy  betrothal- 
time  should  be  spoiled  by  all  this  trouble ; 
and  now  it  is  just  the  same  with  you  I  I 
was  thinking  even  now,  as  I  sang,  how  I 
wished  I  could  give  you  some  of  my  joy  and 


forgetfulness  and  hopefulness  and  all  the 
rest." 

The  eyea  of  all  were  fixed  upon  Manna, 
whose  appearance  was  totally  changed  by 
her  mourning  dress.  The  Rhine  Commis- 
sioner's wife  observed  in  a  low  tone,  that 
she  had  never  seen  such  dark  eyes,  or  so 
broad  and  fair  a  forehead.  Manna  was 
perfectly  self-possessed,  and  bowed  when 
assailed  on  all  sides  with  entreaties  tliat 
she  would  continue  to  live  at  the  VilLi,  and 
not  sell  it,  and  remove  to  another  country. 
They  were  all  so  much  attached  to  Eric 
and  herself,  and  would  like  so  much  to  have 
them  for  friends  and  neighbors. 

In  fact,  a  magnanimous  spirit  took  posses- 
sion of  the  company;  and,  on  their  way 
home,  Manna  exclaimed,  — 

"  O  Mother !  Eric  was  perfectly  right 
He  persuaded  me  to  come  here,  and  I  am 
glad  1  did.  We  ought  not  to  seclude  our- 
selves from  people  when  they  are  kindly 
disjiosed  towards  us." 

During  the  whole  drive,  Manna  held  the 
Professorin's  hand,  and,  when  they  arrived 
at  the  Villa,  ran  up  the  steps  for  the  first 
time  with  a  firm  and  rapid  tread.  She 
ordered  the  room  to  be  brightly  lighted,  and 
also  begged  Eric  to  sing  to  her.  He  knew 
what  songs  to  choose ;  and,  when  they  sepa* 
rated,  she  said,  — 

"Yes,  my  dear  ones,  I  have  taken  my 
journey,  and  now  I  am  once  more  quite  at 
home." 

CHAPTER   Tin.  , 
TRANSPLAHTRD. 

Roland,  meanwhile,  was  living  quietly 
at  the  commercial  town,  industrious  and 
happy.  He  resided  in  the  Banker's  house, 
and  made  friends  with  the  children  of  the 
latter,  particularly  with  a  younger  son,  who, 
just  returning  from  the  University,  had  laid 
aside  his  books,  and  entered  immediately 
upon  the  banking  business.  But  for  Weid- 
mann's  youngest  son  he  cherished  a  genu- 
ine youthful  friendship,  very  unlike  that 
artificial  intimacy  with  the  cadet,  which 
had  been  forced  upon  him  by  others.  They 
were  incessantly  busy  during  the  day,  which 
closed  with  ^  late  dinner,  afler  which  they 
had  a  game  in  the  billiard-room,  or  atttnd- 
ed  some  concert  or  play,  or,  more  frequently, 
read  or  studied  quietly,  each  by  himself. 

Roland  oflen  sat  in  his  room  till  late  at 
nii]^t,  teaching  English  to  his  young  friends 
Weidmann  and  Fassbender. 

He,  toO)  had  now  become  a  teacher,  and 
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dcrivod  a  singular  pleasure  from  thus  im- 
parting something  of  himself,  and  not 
merely  of  his  possessions, —  a  pleasure  which 
was  exalted  into  the  purest  joy  bv  the 
bright  and  cordial  nature  of  young  Weid- 
mann. 

Wherever  Roland  appeared,  he  was  the 
object,  first  of  remark,  afterwards  of  kindly 
attention.  He  thought  often  of  his  winter 
at  the  capital,  and  how  different  life  had 
been  there.  Here  he  found  a  circle  of  com- 
moners, understanding  itself  thoroughly, 
and  not  without  pride  in  its  own  strength. 
All  the  officials  at  the  counting-house  were 
particularly  friendly  to  Rolana.  His  beau- 
ty, his  confiding  disposition,  above  all  his 
hard  fate,  seemed  to  recommend  him  to 
their  especial  consideration.  The  Banker 
praised  him  for  having  mastered,  in  so  short 
a  time,  the  essentials  of  the  business ;  for  he 
could  now  compute  the  price  of  any  public 
funds  by  means  of  the  exchange  lists,  and 
had  a  good  insight  into  book-keeping. 

So  passed  several  weeks,  until  the  elder 
Weidmann  arrived,  and  invited  his  son,  the 
cashier  Fassbender,  and  Roland  to  visit 
him. 

Weidmann  first  saw  his  son  and  Fass- 
bender alone,  and  learned  from  them  that 
the  younger  tradesmen  had  discussed  the 
subject  ot  the  slave-trade,  and  had  even 
held  a  meeting,  and  formally  debated  the 
question,  but  disagreed  in  their  final  vote. 
They  stood  twelve  against  twelve ;  it  hav- 
ing been  strongly  urged  that  a  man  might 
lawfully  carry  on  this  traffic,  provided  he 
were  not  personally  engaged  m  it;  espe- 
cially since  others  would  be  sure  to  cann- 
on the  lucrative  business  if  he  were  held 
back  by  scruples. 

Weidmann  looked  grave. 

Roland  came.  He  was  very  animated, 
and  re-assured  by  Weidmann's  encouraging 

fiance,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
lattenhcim. 

The  Banker  assented  readily. 
With  expressions  of  genuine  affection, 
they  bade  Roland  good-by.  First  of  all,  he 
revisited  Villa  Eden  with  Herr  Weidmann. 
He  had  left  it  a  boy  ;  he  returned  a  mature 
man. 

In  a  few  days,  Roland's  effects  were  all 

Sacked,  ready  for  a  removal^  to  Matten- 
eim. 
Eric  accompanied  him  thither,  and  Ro- 
land turned  crimson,  when,  on  entering  his 
room  —  it  was  the  same  that  Lilian  had 
formerly  occupied — Knopf  handed  him  a 
note  from  the  latter.  She  had  expressly 
requested  that  it  might  not  be  given  to 


Roland  until  he  returned  permanently  to 
Mattenheim. 

The  next  day,  Eric  went  back  to  Villa 
Eden,  and  announced  to  Manna  and  hig 
mother  his  own  intention  of  removing  to 
Mattenheim. 

A  strange  conflict  ensued  in  Manna'lB 
breast;  but,  as  she  made  no  allusion  to  it^ 
Eric  thought  it  right  to  respect  her  re^erve. 

The  Major,  to  whom  Eric  confided  his 
plan,  complained  that  he,  too,  had  got  to 
build  himself  a  new  nest  in  his  old  age  ;  for 
his  brother,  the  Grand-master,  whose  wife 
had  died,  had  become  engaged,  and  was  to 
be  married  again  in  the  spring.  Now, 
Friiulein  Milch  had  no  mind  to  be  tolerated 
and  patronized  by  a  young  wife ;  and  when 
hki  Masonic  brother,  the  Grand- master,  had 
informed  them  that  he  should  wish  to  reserve 
one  of  the  rooms  which  the  Major  had 
formerly  occupied,  for  a  guest-chamber, 
Fraulein  Milch  had  behaved  in  a  most  inde- 
pendent manner. 

She  thanked  him,  but  declared,  her  fixed 
determination  to  leave  the  house. 

They  had  never  had  a  quarrel  before. 

But  when  the  Major^  perceived  how 
sorrowfully  Fraulein  Milch  repented  her  ob- 
stinate determination,  he  scolded  himself  for 
being  too  meek  and  yielding,  and  thanked 
the  Fraulein  for  preserving  her  dignity  as 
he  ought  to  have  done  himself,  but  which 
he  was  so  apt  to  lose  si^ht  of. 

He  proposed  to  Fraulein  Milch  the  plan 
of  removing  to  the  castle,  where  there  were 
fine  rooms  all  in  readiness,  and  where  it 
must  bo  very  pleasant  to  live ;  but  Fraulein 
Milch  would  hear  nothing  about  living  in  a 
knightly  castle.  She  set  forth  to  the  Major 
the  boUier  it  would  entail :  with  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  the  grocer,  the  milkmaid,  with 
all  the  various  trades  and  callings,  did  she 
persecute  the  Major,  until  he  was  sore  dis- 
mayed. 

"  We  will  say  no  more  about  it,"  he  cried, 
"but  pray  don't  let  me  foi^t  to  ask  Ci^p- 
tain  Dourhay  how  the  old  knights  used  to 
live." 

Upon  Eric's  arrival,  this  had  been  the 
Major's  opening  question,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  he  made  known  his  own 
difficulty. 

Eric  did  not  regret  it ;  for  be  hoped,  that, 
in  the  spring,  the  Major  would  remove  to 
the  green  cottage,  while  his  mother  would 
live  with  Manna  at  the  Villa. 

The  Major  laughed.  "  Did  you  erer 
hear,"  said  he,  **  the  story  of  the  man  who 
was  a  suitor  forty,  years?  Courting-time 
is  very  fine,  I  tell  you ;  but  even  ten  years 
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Is  too  loDg.  And  now  away  with  yon  I 
There  is  something  for  you  to  learn  yet. 
Bat  don't  tell  a  soul  abont  that  gtale  old 
tuttor,  will  you?  On  your  honor?  He, 
too,  was  once  young." 

On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  when  he 
and  Manna  were  alone,  i^ic  said,  — 

*<  Manna,  we  have  no  betrothal  time. 
Our  hearts  are  torn  by  sorrow  and  separa- 
tion, we  must  comfort  one  another." 

**  And  might  I  know  why  you,  too,  forsake 
me?" 

"  I  shall  be  much  with  vou  and  my  moth- 
er ;  but  I  must  be  alone  also.  Just  think,  I 
have  to  become  a  now  man,  to  change  my 
scholarly  vocation  for  some  other,  I  know 
not  what;  but  whether  I  fan  near  you,  or 
not,  whether  I  hold  your  hand,  and  look  into 
your  eyes,  or  am  far  away,  be  sure  that  you 
are  the  inmost  life  of  my  heart :  I  bear  you 
about  with  me  like  a  blessed  faith." 

As  Eric  continued  in  this  strain,  a  new 
and  delightful  understanding  was  established 
between  the  two,  and  Manna  embraced  him, 
saying,— 

**  I  will  not  shed  a  tear  to-morrow  when 
yon  leave ;  and  I  will  follow  you  in  all  your 
wanderings  with  trustful  eyes,  I  know  that 
I  am  with  you  and  in  you,  as  you  are  with 
me  and  in  me.  It  seems  inconceivable  to 
me  that  I  never  knew  you  before  that  spring 
day.  I  cannot  think  what  the  world  was 
like  before  I  knew  yod ;  for  I  cannot  im- 
agine the  world  without  you." 

When  Eric  left  for  Mattenheim,  the  next 
day,  he  kissed  his  betrothed  for  the  first 
time  before  his  mother ;  and,  after  he  had 
mounted  his  horse.  Manna  said  to  him,  — 

^  I  am  glad  you  are  going ;  and  I  will 
stay  quietly  with  your  mother,  and  be  per- 
fectly content  Thank  you  for  letting  me 
be  a  child  once  more  before  I  become  your 
wife.  Ah  1  I  had  no  childhood ;  but  forgive 
me.  I  will  never  cease  to  be  gratefulfor 
wbBt  has  come  to  me,  and  I  will  not  mini^le 
sorrow  with  it  all.  And  I  promise  that 
700  shall  have  in  me  a  strong  and  trust- 
worthy wiie." 

So  Eric  departed. 

Adams  went  with  him.  He,  too,  was  to 
learn  husbandry  at  Mattenheim. 

The  ladies  were  now  alone  with  Professor 
Einsiedel  and  the  Major,  who  was  naore  at 
the  Villa  than  ever. 

The  Villa  itself,  however,  was  silent  and 
deserted;  for  they  all  lived  at  the  green 
cottage.  Many  of  the  servants  were  dis- 
missed, and  the  gardeners  only  were  kept 
at  the  Villa. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


UPON  NEW  SOIL. 


A  CHEERFUL  life  they  led  at  Mattenheim. 
The  day  began  and  ended  early.    There 
was  no  trespassing  upon  the  night.     All 
were  incessantly  occupied,  and  even  Adams  , 
could  not  hold  aloof. 

Weidmann  had  arranged  matters  very 
methodically. 

Adams  received  no  orders ;  but  they  al- 
lowed him  to  see  that  every  one  about  him 
was  busy,  and,  in  the  end,  he  could  not  choose 
but  follow  their  example.  He  became 
ashamed  of  his  idleness;  and  the  servant 
who  had  once  been  a  criminal  must  now 
teach  him  to  plough  and  sow.  He  was  even 
eager  to  thresh ;  but  this  was  exceedingly 
difficult  for  bim,  because  he  could  not  keep 
time.  He  liked  best  to  work  in  the  mill; 
and  it  was  a  droU  sight  to  see  the  stalwart 
negro  pass  and  repass,  powdered  with  meal. 
He  also  applied  himself  zealously  to  his 
books,  in  the  evening,  with  Knopf  for  a 
teacher. 

Of  all  the  dwellers  at  Mattenheim,  EnopT 
was  the  happiest  What  more  could  ne 
desire?  He  had  Weidmann  whom  he 
revered,  Erit  whom  he  held  in  hi^h  esteem, 
Roland  whom  he  loved  enthusiastically,  and 
a  prince  and  a  slave  to  instruct ;  for  rrince 
Valerian  had  to  submit  to  being  taught  at 
Adams's  side ;  and,  while  Adams  toiled  at  his 
writing-book,  the  Prince  pursued  his  studies 
in  history  and  mathematics ;  and  it  was  often 
amusing  to  hear  Knopf  say,  when  giving  a 
lesson  m  the  history  of  literature,  "Ob- 
serve, my  dear  voung  lady,"  for  hitherto  his 
pupils  in  this  department  had  been  mostly 
girls. 

During  the  day-time,  they  were  employed, 
whatever  the  weather,  in  the  open  air. 
Surveys  were  undertaken,  especially  of  the 
recently  purchased  domain ;  and  many  a 
good  hunt  came  off,  in  which  Roland 
distinguished  himself  by  his  great  expert- 


Roland  was  passed,  so  to  speak,  from 
hand  to  hand ;  for  each  of  Weidmann's  sons 
took  possession  of  him  for  hours  or  days  at 
a  time,  and  found  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
affording  the  youth  all  possible  assistance. 
Roland  gained  an  insight  into  many  differ- 
ent processes  of  manufacture ;  but  his  curi- 
osity was  also  awakened  in  quite  another 
direction. 

In  the  cement-nutnufactory  all  was  so  still, 
that  Roland  asked  the  Inspector,  Fassbend- 
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cr's  eldest  son,  whether  the  workmen  were 
not  allowed  to  speak. 

"They  prefer  not  to,"  was  the  answer; 
"for  talking* distracts  their  attention,  and, 
as  they  work  by  the  job,  it  wonld  hinder 
them  very  muclu" 

Roland  looked  confi>unded.    These  men 
^imposed  silence  upon  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  earning  their  bread  I 

The  noon-bell  rang.  He  saw  young  men 
and  girls  of  his  own  age  come  out  of  the 
manufactory :  some  of  the  girls  were  knit- 
ting as  they  walked ;  and  tlie  question  urose 
within  him,  In  what  respect  do  you  and 
your  sister  diflfer  from  these,  and  why  ? 

On  Saturday  evening,  Roland  stood  by 
while  the  workmen  were  paid  off.  They 
were  gathered  in  groups  before  the  house. 
Some  had  washed  themselves,  and  others 
were  still  covered  with  dust  The  little 
sliding  window  in  the  counting-room  was 
opened,  and  Roland  stood  near  the  Inspect- 
or, as  the  latter  opened  a  drawer  in  wluch 
lay  various  packages  of  money,  and  read 
aloud  the  list  of  the  workmen's  names.  He 
watched  their  hard  hands  as  they  took  up 
ilSe  money  from  the  ^elf,  or  swept  it  with 
the  right  hand  into  the  left 

When  they  were  all  paid  off,  he  went 
out  and  mingled  with  the  people.  There 
were  soldierly  fellows  among  tnem:  some 
were  young,  and  some  old ;  and  all  carried 
sticks  with  sharp  ferrules,  and  were  chaffer- 
ing with  a  baker-woman  for  loaves  of 
bread,  which  they  wrapped  in  cloths,  and 
carried  away  under  their  arms.  One  called 
to  another  to  bear  him  company  in  his  walk ; 
and  they  dispersed  up  and  down  the  moun- 
tain. 

Is  it  really  the  lot  of  human  beia<i^  to  live 
so  ?  How  old  are  these  men  ?  Where  are 
their  homes  ? 

Roland  gazed  thoi^htfully  afler  them. 

Is  there  any  help  for  such  things  ?  or  is 
there  none  ? 

*'  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?  "  asked 
the  Inspector. 

'^  I  am  wondering  why  these  tired  men 
should  have  so  far  to  go." 

*^  It  is  good  for  them.  It  is  what  keeps 
them  well.  The  worst  feature  of  their  lot 
is  being  pent  up  in  a  confined  space." 

Roland  was  silent ;  but  countless  question- 
ings arose  within  him.  He  could  not  cope 
with  them ;  and  no  one  else,  however  well 
disposed,  could  solve  them  for  him.  He 
did  not  regain  perfect  composure  except 
ailer  an  interview  with  Weidmaan. 

Weidmann  possessed  a  firm  and.  unvary- 
ing equipoise  of  character,  before  wliich  the 
stormy  agitation  of  other  souls  subsided.    He 


had  dignit)'  witliout  severity  He  was  no4 
so  vivacious  and  stimulating  as  Eric ;  bat 
he  preserved  a  steady  and  quiet  modera- 
tion in  all  things.  He  took  note  of  a  blun- 
der, a  disaster,  whether  in  public  or  pri- 
vate affiurs,  with  manly,  calmness;  never 
allowing  himself  to  be  bewildered  or  dis- 
heartened thereby. 

Eric  had  caused  his  pupil  to  see  things 
through  a  polished  and  many-sided  prism, 
which  seemed  to  remove  objects  from  their 
true  position,  and  make  them  appear  higher 
or  lower  than  they  really  were.  Weidmann, 
on  the  other  hand,  revealed  them  in  their 
simple,  natural  aspect.  He  introduced 
method  into  Roland's  thought,  life,  and 
work;  for,  thus  far,  the  latter  had  been 
too  unstable,  oven  in  spiritual  things.  He 
gave  Roland  a  course  of  lessons  in  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  which,  at  the  same  time^ 
served  Prince  Valerian  as  a  review  of  the 
teaching  he  had  already  received. 

Eric,  too,  came  in  for  a  share  of  this  in- 
struction, and  became  Roland's  fellow-puplL 

Very  seldom  did  Weidmann  pass  fixjm 
positive  facts  to  spiritual  interpretations; 
but  he  was  all  the  more  impressive  when  he 
did.  He  led  Roland  to  a  comprehension 
of  human  life,  to  patience,  and  wisdom. 
He  showed  him,  that,  despite  the  stress  laid 
on  the  equality  of  mankmd,  men  differed 
as  widely  in  their  power  of  ^raspii^ 
thoughts,  as  different  substances  in  their 
ability  to  conduct  heat.  Earth  wanna 
quicker  than  water ;  but  it  cools  more  np- 
idly  also.  Thus,  by  analogies  from  Nature, 
did  Weidmann  endeavor  to  teach  his  pupil 
justice  and  humanity,  and  was  not  unue- 
quently  surprised  to  discover  in  Roland  a 
kind  of  previous  preparation,  which  enai- 
bled  him  to  receive  new  ideas  readily,  and 
to  develop  them ;  for  ideas  having  an  anal* 
ogy  to  each  other  must  needs  suggest  and 
fibw  into  one  another,  giving  rise  to  new 
combinations  of  thought,  as  we  see  in  me- 
chanics, and  conspicuously  in  chemistry. 

Weidmann  oflen  expressed  briefly  to  Ene 
his  pleasure  at  Roland's  zeal  in  work  and 
«tuuy,  and  his  interest  in  the  labor  of  others 
in  the  manufactories. 

But,  if  a  great  and  noticeable  change  was 
taking  place  in  Roland,  a  still  greater  trans- 
formation was  being  effected  in  Eric.  Here,  - 
where  a  man  wrought  always  with  refer- 
ence to  his  neighbor,  where  no  one  dreamed 
of  grasping  the  entire  system,  but  estck 
throve  quietly  by  himself;  here  Eric's  Ims 
were  ofben  sealed  for  days  together.  Hie 
no  longer  felt  it  his  duty  to  be  always  mk^ 
parting.  He  not  only  found  a  deep  joy 
m  his  love  for  Manna,  but  he  prefeired 
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Hstening  to  talking,  and  seeing  to  showing. 
He  felt  as  if  he  were  on  some  peaceful 
island,  where  yet  he  could  hear  a  friendly 
Toice  at  any  hour.  Pranken  might  now 
liave  watched  him  from  morning  till  night 
in  vain  :  he  would  have  had  to  retract  that 
bitter  speech  of  his  about  Eric's  zeal  for 
imparting  knowledge. 

Roland  and  Knopf  often  regarded  him 
with  surprise.  He  would  accompany  them 
on  long  walks  without  uttering  ^  single 
word. 

The  evening  of  each  day  was  devoted  to 
festivity.  Great  stress  was  here  laid  upon 
&at  evening  recreation,  which,  unfortunately, 
has  become  obsolete  in  the  world.  Frau 
Weidmann,  who  dressed  neatly  but  plainlv 
dttring  the  day,  appeared  regularly  each 
evening  in  holiday  attire.  They  md  not 
have  prayers  at  Mattcnheim;  but  Weid- 
mann held  private  worship  in  his  soul. 

When   Roland    expressed    his    peculiar 

Eleasure  in  the  fine  and  efficient  system  of 
orse-breeding  at  Mattenheim,  Weidmann 
would  say,  — 

**  I  have  a  story  to  tell  about  that  Every- 
body has  hearcf,  and  possibly  seen  with 
his  own  eyes,  how  the  old  lord  of  the  man- 
or used  to  drive  through  the  viBage  with 
his  span  of  dock-tailed  i^ys,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  beholders.  And  it  i^  customary 
to  say  that  we  have  no  such  horses  now-a- 
days,  so  large,  so  fat,  so  handsome  I  Well, 
that  may  be.  But  no  more  are  there  such 
miserable  nags  to  bo  seen  as  in  old  times. 
All  horses  are  moderately  stroi^  and  hand- 
some, and  of  tolerably  good  blood.  The 
breed  generally  has  improved.  And  there 
yoa  have  the  present  age.  The  horse  is 
a  fine  emblem  to  my  mind;  the  lilac  is 
another.  They  used  to  bring  this  flower- 
ing shrub  from  Persia,  and  set  it  only  in 
the  parks  of  great  people ;  but  now  it  grows 
everywhere,  and  is  none  the  less  beautiful 
for  being  common.  And  so  the  beautiful 
enlarges  its  circumference  perpetually." 

Roland's  eyes  sought  Eric's  at  such  words ; 
and  their  flash  said,  **  How  new,  how  glori- 
ous, how  wide,  the  world  is  ! " 

On  another  evening,  Weidmann  made 
the  casual  remark,  — 

**  If  the  last  century  deserves  to  be  called 
the  age  of  enlightenment,  ours  should  be 
called  the  age  of  free  labor;  for  self-im- 
posed labor  is  alone  genuine  and  produc- 

Rdand  did  not  look  at  Eric  afier  this, 
but  sat  with  downcast  eyes.  He  knew 
wliat  the  expression  signified,  having  heard 
it  used  before  now  in  contradistinction  to 
slaYe4abor. 


Prince  Valerian,  too,  created  much  amuse- 
ment He  had  always  retained  that  insa- 
tiable desire  for  knowledge,  which  he  had 
displayed  on  his  first  day  at  Wolfsgarten ; 
but  Weidmann  was  as  indefatigable  in  his 
answers  as  the  Prince  in  his  questions. 

Teaching  had  acauired  a  new  impressive- 
ness  for  Roland.  He  was  a  member  of  so- 
ciety. He  heard  questions  answered  which 
ho  himself  had  not  proposed,  and,  when  he 
subsequently  asked  these  same  questions  of 
himself,  the  replies  sank  into  his  hcait  more 
deeply  than  the  answers  to  his  own  in- 
quiries used  to  do.  W^ddmann's  teachings 
were  always  clear  and  definite.  They  fixed 
attention  on  the  subject  exclusively,' ncv%r 
on  the  teacher,  insomuch,  that  Weidmann's 
own  worth  was  oflen  quite  overlooked. 

A  stream  so  clear  tnat  its  bed  is  plainly 
visible  frequently  appears  shallower  than 
it  really  is ;  and  so  it  was  with  Weidmann. 
He  was  not  brilliant ;  but  he  had  genuine 
common  sense. 

There  was  always  unusual  excitement  at 
Mattenheim  when  a  letter  arrived  from 
Dr.  Fritz ;  and  Weidmann  said  openly,  that, 
since  storms  were  abroad  in  the  world,  he 
trusted  that  the  tempest  which  had  broken 
over  America  might  clear  the  air  in  Eurape. 

Encouraged  by  this  remark,  Knopf  related 
hoV  it  had  been  represented  to  Louis  XIII. 
that  he  could  never  convert  savage  nations, 
and  bring  them  into  the  church,  without 
first  enslaving  them :  now,  however,  he  said, 
the  heathen  were  brought  into  the  church, 
but  the  little  matter  of  freeing  them  after- 
wards was  foi^gotten. 

Frau  Weidmann  deprecated  this  sort  of 
discussion  before  Roland,  but  comforted 
herself  with  the  thought  that  her  husband 
must  have  some  deliberate  purpose  in  it 
all. 

And,  in  fact  it  was  Weidmann's  desi^  to 
lead  Roland  to  a  full  consideration  of  this 
question.  He  knew  the  sophistry  of  the 
world,  and  how  accessible  to  such  sophistry 
is  a  heavy  heart.  He  had  oden  in  the 
commercial  town  heard  intelligent  and  phi- 
lanthropic people  discuss  the  question  of 
the  slave-trade,  aAd  offer  all  manner  of 
palliations  for  it  Roland  must  feel  to  the 
full  the  anguish  of  having  td  work  out  the 
solution  of  this  problem  as  best  he  could. 
With  a  vehemence  altogether  unusuaI,Weid- 
mann  expressed  his  indication  that  any 
one  should  ever  justify  the  trading  in  hu- 
man beings  endowed  with  speech  and  rea- 
son, as  if  they  were  inanimate  things. 

It  wasj  however,  impossible  to  brood  long 
over  any  one  thought  amid  the  far-reaching 
and  many-sided  activity  of  the  place.  More- 
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over,  the  laying-out  of  a  new  village  upon 
the  lately-purchased  domain  afibixled  man- 
ifold occupation. 

Weidmann  particularly  enjoyed  the  car- 
rying out  of  this  plan,  lie  admonished  the 
younger  men  that  it  was  a  misfortune  not 
to  have  arable  land  connected  with  a  vine- 
yard, not  only  because  crops  sometimes 
fail,  but  because  the  smaller  vine-dresser, 
who  must  sell  in  the  autumn,  is  underpaid 
for  his  petty  crop.  A.  peasant  who  has 
wheat  or  potatoes  to  sell  receives  the  same 
fixed  price  for  a  given  amount  of  produce  as 
others  do  whose  crops  are  large ;  but  it  was 
not  so  with  grape-culture. 

4Knopf  was  very  urgent  that  the  village 
should  not  be  one  of  those  tiresome  colonial 
settlements  built  exactlv  in  a  straight  line : 
and  the  architect  consoled  him  by  pointing 
out  that  the  meandering  brook,  and  the 
church  upon  the  hill  hard  by,  gave  an  effect 
of  grouping  by  no  means  geometrical. 

Knopf  won  Roland  over  to  his  plan  of 
building  a.  music-hall  forthwith. 

So  there  was  perpetual  interest  and  va- 
riety about  the  life  at  Mattenheim. 

When  they  came  home  from  the  fields, 
the  manufactories,  the  mines,  or  the  domain, 
they  could  see  it  at  once  in  Frau  Weid- 
mann's  face,  if  she  had  had  a  letter  firom 
America. 

Doctor  Fritz  wrote  oflen ;  but  their  great- 
est pleasure  was  when  Lilian  wrote  also. 

iloland's  interest  in  Lilian  was  stimo- 
lated  and  enhanced  in  two  ways.  Prince 
Valerian  liked  particularly  to  congratulate 
Roland  on  cherishing  an  early  love  without 
losing  his  manly  energies.  Knopf  had  a 
poet's  deep  delight  in  ^ing  the  secret  con- 
fidant of  so  romantic  a  love. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  LOST   ORGAN-TONES. 

Mattenheim  was  the  seat  of  a  hearty 
Rhenish  hospitality.  There  were  ahnost 
always  visitors  in  the  house.  The  Banker 
came,  and  was  rejoiced  to  find  Roland  so 
busy  and  cheerful.  Professor  Crutius  came, 
and  made  friendly  overtures  to  Roland ;  but 
the  latter  said,  — 
"  You  cannot  want  my  friendship." 
The  information  brought  by  Crutius  con- 
cerning the  state  of  affairs  in  the  New 
World  gave  rise  to  many  an  animated  dis- 
cussion on  the  great,  decisive,  protracted 
struggle  between  freedom  and  slavery  ap- 
parently impending  there.  Crutius  could 
corroborate  from  his  oim  observation  the 


statement,  that  the  Southern  States  were 
abundantly  provided  with  disciplined  oflS- 
ccrs;  for  in  the  military  school  at  West 
Point,  where  he  had  formerly  been  a  teacher, 
there  were  many  more  Southern  than 
Northern  students.  If  the  Union  succumbed, 
if,  as  was  very  possible,  the  slaveholden 
should  conquer,  the  cause  of  freedom  was 
wounded  to  the  core.  Not  only  would  men 
lose  their  faith,  but  the  cause  itself  would 
be  iniur^ ;  who  knew  how  deeply  or  for 
how  long  a  time  ? 

Soon  after  Professor  Crutius  departure, 
a  kind  of  dulness  and  dejection  was  observ- 
able in  Roland.  He  did  what  was  required 
of  him ;  but  he  wore,  for  hours  together,  a 
fixed  and  hard  expression.  Neither  to 
Weidmann  nor  to  Eric  did  he  reveal  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind.  To  Knopf  alone 
he  confessed  his  anxieties,  making  the  lat* 
ter  promise  that  he  would  tell  no  one  else. 

Roland  had  learned  that  Dr.  Fritz  was 
his  father"?  bitterest  foe ;  he  had  also  aool- 
dentally  heard  Crutius  tell  Weidmann,  that 
he  had  no  doubt  Sonnenkamp  was  one  of 
the  most  zealous  of  the  Soutuern  leaders, 
and  would  take  an  active  part  in  the  war. 

Like  a  smothered  fire  which  suddenly 
sends  upr  countless  tongues  of  fiame,  so  did 
all  Roland's  anguish  revive.  Anguish  for 
his  father's  de^s,  for  his  flight  and  the 
elopement  of- Bella  while  his  mother  yet 
lived,  for  his  mother's  death  and  his  own 
inheritance  of  sorrow — all  these  several 
pains  were  blended  confusedly  within  him, 
and  his  one  hope  of  deliverance  seemed  an- 
nihilated. Lilian  is  the  child  of  one  of  his 
father's  most  determined  enemies,  and,  if 
forced  to  decide,  can  he  take  the  field 
against  his  father  ? 

Roland  became  desperate.  Is  there  any 
thing  like  a  righteous  moral  order  in  tM 
affairs  of  this  world  ?  No :  all  is  chaos  aad 
barbarism. 

EnoQf  knew  not  how  to  comfort  him,  and 
found  it  hard  to  keep  his  own  promise  of 
secrecy. 

One  day,  a  bright,  cold,  bracing  winter 
day,  Weidmann  crossed  the  river  to  close 
a  contract  for  the  supply  of  railway  sleep- 
ers, and  took  Roland  with  him. 

On  their  return,  they  found  the  Rhine 
full  of  floating  ice.  The  bells  were  ringing 
in  the  valley  and  on  the  hiUs ;  the  sonset- 
glow  in  the  heavens  spread  in  stranM 
waves  of  light  over  a  background  of  pue 
green  sky.  Griffin  stood  in  the  prow  of 
the  boat,  looking  out  upon  the^andseape; 
and  as  they  made  their  way,  the  boatmeft 
pushinff  aside  the  blocks  of  ice,  Roland  f''* 
suddenly,  — 
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"  It  was  JQrt  inch  a  daj,  just  svch  an 
•veninff,  when  Washington  crossed  the  Del- 
»ware. 

He  said  no  more.  Weidmann  divined 
lh»l  Rohind  was  wondering  why  Washing* 
ton  had  not  aholished  slavery  immediate^ 
OB  the  close  of  the  war ;  but  he  turned  the 
nbject  aside,  sayine  tliat  he  tlioudlit-  it 
one  of  the  finest  traits  in  the  great  Wash- 
ington's character,  that  he  was  so  ready  to 
be  convinced  of  an  error. 

Roland  was  startled.  What  might  that 
iMan? 

Weidmann  continued,  ^I  have  left  you 
to  yourself,  Roland ;  but  now  I  will  tell  you 
the  stMe  of  your  mind.  You  are  involved 
in  doubt  and  despair;  but  you  are  no  strong 
man  unless  you  ri^  above  tJiem." 

The  young  man's  eyes  dilated,  and  Weid? 
manu  continued,  — 

^  Two  things  are  to  be  noted.  In  the 
first  place,  you  have  ceased  to  believe  that 
the  world  is  under  the  dominion  of  moral 
few,  you  have  lost  your  faith  in  that  Su- 
Meme  Being  whom  we,  as  weU  as  the 
Priests,  eall  God;  and,  secondly,  you  be- 
lieve* Tand  this  is  worse  still), — you  be- 
lieve that  you  must  take  upon  yourself  the 
fzfMation  of  sins  which  you  never  com- 
Knitted.  You  dread  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences entailed  by  every  earthly  event, 
%xkd  are  confused  by  your  fearsu" 

Roland  gazed  wonderingly  at  the  man 
who  thus  calmly  and  deiib^ately  spoke  out 
his  own  inmost  thought. 

Weidmann  continued,  — 

**  On  the  one  hand,  you  deny  the  opera- 
tion c^  eternal  laws ;  on  the  other,  you  fear 
it.  Now  look  at  these  masses  of  ice  in  the 
river.  Do  you  care  to  learn  something  of 
that  immeasurable  and  all-pervading  wis- 
dom which  interrupts  the  laws  of  Nature 
W!hen  their  strict,  logical  consequences  wook^ 
involve  the  destruction  of. the  world?  " 

'*  Oh,  if  that  were  so  I  If  I  might  but 
learn  it!"  ^ 

**  Well,  then,  stop  there.  Do  you  know 
what  changes  regularly  take  place  in  bodies 
a*  they  become  warmer  or  colder  ?  " 

**  Heat  expands,  and  renders  them  lighter. 
Cold  contracts,  and  makes  them  heavier." 

**  Is  it  the  same  with  water  ?  " 

«•  I  think  so." 

^  No,  it  Is  not.  If  ice  were  heavier  than 
water,  it  would  sink,  and  the  streams  would 
fipeesEe  from  the  bottom  upward.  There 
•addenly  we  have  a  deviation,  an  exception 
to  the  so-dUled  stem  and  implacable  law  of 
Nature.  Water  attains  its  utmost  weight 
and  density  at  a  temperature  of  38^.75 
Fahrenheit.    Beyond  tliis  point,  it  grows 


lighter,  and  expands.  And  I  tell  you  I  do 
not  comprehend  how  a  man  knowing  this 
can  persist  in  denying  God.  For  God  if 
here.  Here  is  no  mere  blind,  self-regul»> 
tive,  natural  law.  Here  is  the  free  Genius 
of  the  Universal.  Here  is  Wisdom.  .Ob- 
serve, if  solidified  water  went  on  increasing 
in  weight,  tod  streams  froze  from  beneath 
upwara,  the  river-beds  would  remain  undis- 
turbed until  the  spring-thaws.  And  do  you 
understand  what  the  consequences  would 
be?" 

**  Certainly ;  the  fish  would  all  die." 

"  Even  so^  Here  is  the  wisdom  of  God. 
Here  is  the  Deity  who  modifies  the  law  of 
Nature  for  the  preservation  of  his  creatures. 
Our  God  no  longer  towers  alofl  above  the 
waters  and  their  laws.  He  lives  and  works 
within  the  waters.  The  law  of  Nature  is 
broken  that  Nature  may  be  preserved. 
There  are  no  more  visible  miracles ;  but  all 
life,  beyond  a  certain  point,  subsists  by  a 
miracle,  —  the  miracle  of  Grenius.  The 
very  surface  of  the  earth,  whereon  we  plant 
and  build,  is  such  a  natural  miracle.  Our 
globe  is  molten  fire  inside,  and  the  crust  re- 
mains cool  above  it.    Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  do." 

*'  And  now,  my  son,  you  have  not  to  suffer 
and  repent  and  make  atonement  under  some 
iron  law  of  Nature,  because  the  man  who 
was  your  father  sinned.  You  are  free. 
Least  of  all  creatures,  is  man  the  helpless 
subject  of  natural  law.  He  is  lord  of  his 
&te.  Look  up  1  The  world  is  very  bright, 
and  thb  whole,  vast,  beauteous  world  is  full 
of  God.  Let  the  bell-ringers,  yonder, 
understand  and  address  him  after  their  own 
fashion.  It  is  not  ours.  The  churches  are 
but  little  chambers  in  the  great  temple  of 
the  universe.  Let  no  man,  m  my  presence, 
restrict  the  Highest  to  one  revelation  and 
one  mode  of  worship.  God,  the  great,  the 
holy,  is  everywhere.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
find  him.  We  have  him  here,  ont  nnder 
the  broad  arch  of  heaven,  and  we  have 
him  in  our*  own  hearts.  He  who  thus  feels 
the  breath  of  the  Infinite  upon  him  —  he 
lives  a  holy  life.  Come  to  my  heart,  my' 
son  1  You  have  wrestled  manfully  I  You 
are  saved  1 " 

Roland  threw  himself  into  the  anins  of 
this  man,  and  kissed  his  garment,  and  wept 
in  the  fiilness  of  his  heart. 

It  was  night  when  they  disembarked ;  but 
within  and  aro\Mid  Roland  all  was  ineffably 
bright.  A  new  man  stepped  upon  tne 
shore. 

Roland  and  Weidmann  walked  home  la 
silence. 

With  a  feeling  of  release,  as  if  the  evil 
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R>irit  which  possessed  him  had  been  exor- 
cised bv  a  spell,  Boland  entered  the  house 
with  Weidmann.  Ue  stood  at  the  window, 
gazing  long  into  the  starlit  heaven,  and 
uen  wrote  a  letter  to  Manna.  Out  of  an 
overflowing  heart,  he  told  her  that  to-daj 
he  had  found  the  Highest — a  trust,  a  faith, 
a  rest,  such  as  he  had  never  believed  pos- 
sible.   But  he  could  not  finish  the  letter. 

He  sought  Eric,  and  buffed  that  he 
would  go  back  with  him  to  Vlua  Eden. 

Eric  understood  him;  and  the  next  dxy 
theyr  departed  together. 

It  was  a  happy  coming  home,  when  Eric 
and  Roland  arrived  at  the  Villa. 

They  found  the  ladies  tranquil  and  happy. 
Manna  beamed  with  a  twofold  rapture. 
Her  brother  and  her  lover  had  come ;  and 
both  brought  strength  with  them  and  sub- 
stantial invigoration. 

They  had  much  to  teU  one  another ;  yet, 
when  the  first  greetings  were  over,  they 
reverted  to  higher  and  more  general  themes. 
All  were  Struck  with  surprise,  that  Manna 
should  have  a  story  so  like  Roland's  to  tell. 

Professor  Einsiedel  had  several  excep- 
tions to  take  to  Roland's  communication; 
but  he  stifled  them.  The  youth  might 
some  time  advance  another  step ;  stLU  it  was 
needful  for  him  to  have  taken  this. 

To  the  story  of  Manna's  experience  he 
listened  with  satisfaction.  He  could  re- 
flect that  he  had  helped  to  establish  her 
self-dependence. 

Sitting  with  her  hand  in  Eric's,  Manna 
told  her  tale. 

'*It  was  hard  for  me  to  forego  the  old 
sacred  consolations.  Whenever  I  went  to 
church,  I  thought  of  you  and  of  myself. 
The  strong,  tremulous  swell  of  the  organ 
speaks  so  directly  to  the  heart  Tlu>se 
tones  are  lost  to  you  and  me.  You  have 
told  me  that  your  friends  used  to  deride 
you  as  a  sentimentalist,  because  you  could 
not  overcome  the  longing  in  vour  soul  for 
those  or^an-tones ;  and  now  that  same  de- 
sire aw^e  within  me  when  I  thought  of 
jou.  But  'tis  vain  I  It  must  be  enough 
for  us  that  the  realm  of  music  and  of  feel- 
ing is  still  vast  and  wide,  without  the  strains 
of  the  church-organ.  I  cling  to  those  noble 
words,  *  My  temple  are  ye.'  If  the  human 
soul  has  become  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  we  need  no  visible  temple." 

A  spirit  of  consecration  novered  over 
them  as  they  were  now  assembled  in  the 
vine-clad  house.  They  felt  that  thev  were 
members  of  the  communion  which  has  no 
name. 

When  Eric  visited  the  little  town,  he  was 
informed  by  the  cooper,  low,  mine  host  of 


the  ''Carp,"  that  the  comedy-writer  had 
wanted  tQ  make  a  carnival  play  out  of  So»« 
nenkamp's  story,  and  brins  it  out  in  the 
market-place ;  but  that  he  himself  had  not 
&vored  it,  and  they  were  going  to  repre- 
sent a  nobility-miU  instead.  Commonei^ 
in  fix>nt  were  to  be  thrust  in  above,  aad 
noblemen  with  weapons  and  Khields  were  to 
come  out  below,  on  the  back  side. 

He  begged  Eric  to  be  present  at  the  cap- 
nival  performance  next  day;  but  Erie  WM 
not  in  the  mood. 

CHAPTBE  XI. 
A  FULL  HOUSE  AKD  FX7LL  DATS. 

On  the  following  day  came  the  MajofF, 
and  Fraulein  Milch,  and  Lina  with  hw  be- 
trothed. 

It  was  settled,  that,  if  the  snow  remained, 
they  were  all  to  have  a  sleigh-ride  to  Mat- 
tenheim;  for  they  widied  to  say  good-by 
to  Prince  Valerian,  who  was  soon  to  return 
home. 

It  was  a  day  of  domestic  happiness  and 
cheer. 

Manna  said  repeatedly,  that  she  had  often 
wondered  why  mey  sfaiould  have  imposed 
this  separation  upon  themselvBs;  but  bIm 
now  understood  that  it  was  better  sa 

Fortune  smiled  upon  them.  They  went 
to  Mattenheim  in  several  large  sleighs ;  and, 
on  their  arrival,  Knopf  took  his  young 
firiend,  Roland,  aside,  and  gave  him  a  pri- 
vate letter  from  Lilian. 

**  No  one  else  knew  why  Roland  was  so 
extravagantly  gay ;  but  Kn^f  smiled  quietly 
to  himself. 

Manna  and  the  Professorin  were  cordially^ 
received  by  Frau  Weidmann  and  her  daogh* 
ters-in-law.  It  refreshed  the  heart  to  see 
how  full  and  rich  at  every  stage  of  exislN^ 
ence  was  the  home4iie  at  Mattenheim. 

While  Lina  expressed  her  especial  satb- 
faction  m  the  fact,  that  here  at  Mattenheim 
one  had  five  good  meals  a  day,  aiid  insisted 
upon  it  that  love  sharpened  the  aimetite/ 
the  ladies  irom  Villa  Eden  thorougniy  elK 
joyed  a  glimpse  into  Frau  Weidmann'a 
housekeeping  arrangements. 

The  Professorin  had  known  her  in  her 
early  years,  and  remembered  what  a  fine 
appearance  bad  been  made  by  this  tail 
Iskdy,  who  now  always  wore  a  huge  pair  of 
spectacles.  She,  Manna,  and  Aunt  Cla»> 
dine,  were  moved  to  reflection  and  se^ 
examination,  as  they  beheld  the  woman*^ 
active  life.  •  All  her  household  were  busfly 
employed,  and  yet  it  was  perfectly  quiel 
and  orderly;    and   Frau   Woldmann    di»> 
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cbarged  her  round  of  duties  witliout  tor- 
mentiDg  herself  by  needless  anziet/.  She 
was  prood  to  show  the  ladies  her  whole 
hoase,  and  particularly  her  great  preserve- 
jars,  containing  provision  not  only  for  the 
various  branches  of  her  own  family,  but  for 
the  pobr  who  have  no  forethought  She 
finudkiv  complained  that  she  had  not  time 
enough  for  self-culture,  but  said  smilingly, 
that  It  was  like  the  question  of  driving  the 
birds  away  from  her  garden :  she  must  either 
forego  their  singing,  or  eood  berries  and 
lettuce,  as  it  was  impossible  to  have  both. 
*  Manna  learned  fitnn  Fran  Weidmann 
manv  particulars  of  Pranken's  life ;  of  his 
l)earuig  during  his  short  stay  at  Matten- 
heim,  as  well  as  the  facts  generally  known 
at  the  capital. 

It  had  been  painful  to  Manna  to  be  ob- 
li^d  to  deal  so  harshlv  with  Pranken ;  for 
he  had  shown  himself  kind  and  good,  both 
to  her  fathw  and  herself :  but  she  was  now 
relieved  from  this  trouble  alsa 

The  ladies  of  Villa  Eden  were  not  a  little 
sorprised,  however,  to  bear  at  Mattenheim 
of  the  great  commotifm  in  the  New  World ; 
fi>r  papers  and  despatches  had  come  with 
Lilian's  letter  firom  America,  and  Weid- 
mamkcould  not  withhold  from  them  his  con- 
viction that  the  new  year  would  bring  the 
gfeat  crisis  of  the  century,  periiaps  of  all 
modem  history.  Were  it  possible  to  break 
up  the  Union,  and  to  elevate  slavery,  which 
had  been  tolerated  hitherto  as  a  species  of 
smuggling,  into  a  prominent  article  of  state- 
policy,  the  cause  of  freedom  ancP  humanity, 
for  which  they  were  all  laboring,  would  be 
so  fearfully  injured  and  impeded,  that  the 
petty  efforts  of  individuals  would  seem  of 
no  account. 

Belief  from  this  dark  apprdiension  was 
experienced  by  all  the  company,  as  Weid- 
mann .  read  aloud  a  passage  from  his 
ne^ew's  letter. 

Doctor  Frita  wrote,  —  ^ 

**  Surpassing  all  others  in  the  greatness 
and  majesty  of  his  bearing,  bright  as  the 
br^htest  example  of  classic  times,  we  have 
the  notie  Seward:  and  Germans  ought 
especially  to  honor  him,  for  he  has  publicly 
declared,  that,  wherever  the  Germans  go, 
it  is  their  task  to  clear  the  way  for  liberty, 
and  that  the  true  Germanic  spirit  is  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  toleration.  This  man, 
who  had. been  named  as  a  Presidential  can- 
didate along  with  Lincoln,  and  even  before, 
irhcn  he  saw  that  Lincoln's  chances  were 
better  than  his  own,  resolved  that  there 
should  be  no  split  in  the  Bepuolican  vote, 
and  became  a  most  xealous  agitator  In  Lii^ 
cola's  behaU:" 


Weidmann  caused,  adding  the  remark 
that  Prince  Valerian,  who  was  now  leaving 
for  his  native  land,  would  there  find  a  siml^ 
lar  state  of  transition. 

The  last  remark  was  lost  upon  Manna, 
who  said  to  Eric  in  an  undertone,  — 

^  Oh,  our  father  I  Do  you  not  think  that 
he  will  take  part  in  tl^s  struggle  ?  " 

*'  I  do :  and  that,  too,  we  must  bear." 

The  Prince  departed.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment, Lina  and  Eric  had  to  sing,  *<  We  meet 
again."  He  deeply  regretted  that  he  could 
not  take  Knopf  with  him ;  but  the  latter  had 
promised  Lilian  that  he  would  come  to 
America,  and  do  oomethine  there.  He  did 
not  specify  what  it  was  to  be. 

Alter  the  Prince  had  left,  they  drew  closer 
together.  Boland,  Manna,  and  Eric  were 
sitting  in  B<dand's  room  when  the  latter 
said, — 

*^  Manna,  if  it  comes  to  war  in  our  native 
land,  I  shall  go  the  re.  I  have  decided,  and 
no  one  can  deter  me." 

The  words  wore  upon  Manna's  lips, 
''  And  what  if  our  father  is  fighting  on  tne 
other  side?"  but  she  checkea  herself  and 
only  said,  — 

,**  If  you  go  to  the  New  World,  I  shall  go 
with  you." 

''And  then  Eric  will  go  too.  I  have 
talked  with  Herr  Weidmann  about  it  He 
h^  consented;  and  the  thing  which  he 
sanctions  is,  beyond  auestion,  right  and 
safe.  But  I  have  promised  him  Uiat  I  will 
not  CO  until  he  says,  *  Now  is  the  time.'  " 

Manna  was  comforted.  She  saw  that 
her  brother's  life  was  in  safe  keeping. 

On  their  way  home.  Aunt  Clau(&ne  ex- 
pressed the  general  feel^,  when  she 
said, — 

^  It  seems  to  me  as  if  these  days  had 
been  all  music  and  feasting." 

''  Yes,"  cried  Lina ;  ^  one  could  eat  there 
enoiqirh  for  the  whole  year." 

And  they  drove  on  their  way  lau^iing. 


CHAPTEB  xn. 
VETTXBBD  HANDS  UPLIFTED. 

Thb  mat  law  of  our  time,  that  of  the 
unity  of  all  existence,  asserted  itself  with 
peculiar  and  perpetual  force  in  the  busy 
home  at  Mattenneim.  A  man  of  mature 
years  had  deliberately  c<mcentrated  his 
thoufi^ts  upon  the  movement  in  the  New 
WoiTd ;  and  the  destiny  of  a  youth  was 
bound  up  in  the  same. 

Papers  and  despatches  from  America 
came  thicker  and  fiwter. 
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Thej  lired  a  twofold  lifey  immersed  in 
pressing  and  manifold  business  here,  bat  in- 
tent»  meanwliiie,  upon  the  sharp  crisis  so 
rapidly  approaching  in  a  remote  quarter  of 
the  world. 

Roland  deyoured  the  letters  and  joiumds 
in  which  the  so-called  slayery-question  was 
discussed.  Doctor  Fritz  wrote  doubtfhlly 
of  Lincoln.  The  man's  nature  was  so  sim- 
ple, and  his  faith  in  men's  goodness  so 
thorough,  that  he  feared  he  would  not  be 
'  decided  enough  with  the  chivahy  of  the 
South. 

For  the  first  time,  Roland  heard  the 
slaveholders  called  chiixdry;  and  Weidmann 
declared  that  it  was  no  mere  form  of  speech, 
but  a  perfectly  explicit  term.  The  slave- 
owners wanted  to  live  merely  for  the  nobler 
passions,  as  they  were  called:  other  men 
must  toil  for  theu*  subsistence,  ahd  even  for 
their  luxuries.  This  is  the  true  feudal 
spirit,  which  looks  upon  labor  as  something 
humiliating  and  disgraceful,  whereas,  in 
reality,  man's  only  true  nobleness  consists  in 
labor. 

Two  books  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
upon  Roland's  mind.  He  read  **  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  "  fi)r  the  first  time,  and  wept 
over  it,  but  presently  roused  himself,  and 
aaked, — 

*<How  is  this?  Shall  we  point  the 
scoui^ed  and  oppressed  to  a  rewsurd  in  the 
next  world,  where  the  master  will  be  pun- 
ished and  the  slave  elevated?  But  who 
can  compensate  him  fi>r  the  torment  lie  has 
endured  here  ?  Is  it  not  as  it  was  with 
Glaus  ?  Who  could  indemnify  him  for  the 
captivity  he  had  U>  undergo  before  he  was 
pronoimced  innocent  ?  " 

Very  different  was  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  young  man's  mind  by  a  book  of 
Friedrich  Kapp's,  entitled  "  Slavery  in 
America,". which  had  srown  up  out  of  a 
dense  mass  of  previou^y  accumulated  ma- 
tenal*  and,  by  a  remaricable  coincidence, 
appeared  at  precisely  this  time. 

At  first,  Koland  could  not  comprehend 
how  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  give  so 
clear  and  lifelike  a  picture  of  facts  so  re- 
volting. When  he  came  to  the  ensuing 
passage,  he  wept  aloud. 

*<  The  owners  of  the  slave-shipt  aro  al- 
most always  foreigners,  —  Spaniards,  Por- 
tuguese, and,  alasT"  here  followed  a  dash 
thatwaslikeadagger  to  the  reader,  —  alasl 
even  Germans." 

Everywhere,  by  day  and  by  nisht,  Ro- 
land talked  q£  what  was  agitating  hb  soul ; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  he  ielt  something  like 
distrust  of  Beniamin  Franklin.  He  learned, 
mdleed,  that  Franklin  was  president  of  the 


Abolition  Society  in  Philadelphia,  bat,  alao, 
that  he,  like  the  other  great  lieroes  of  the 
American  War  for  Independence,  in  Ub 
earnest  desure  for  unanimity  at  the  time  tlie 
Union  was  founded,  had  trusted  to  1^ 
expectation  that  slavery  would  be  extia- 
guished  within  a  lifetime  by  the  mere  in- 
crease of  firee  labor* 

This  hope  had  proved  deceptive,  and  B»> 
land  recalled  with  anguish  that  remaik  ef 
Theodore  Parker's, — 

**  All  the  great  charters  of  humanity  hxym 
been  written  in  blood." 

Often  did  Roland  stand  thoughtfully  be» 
fore  a  picture  of  Ary  Scheier's,  which  maaw 
in  the  lar^e  sitting-room.  It  repreeeotei 
the  adoration  of  ^^sus ;  and  th^  was  a 
negro  in  it,  stretching  out  his  fiettefod 
arms  taward  the  redeei^ing  and  t^omolaig 
Saviour,  with  a  most  afteeting  expresdoDk 
For  two  thousand  years,  this  race  had  bee« 
extending  its  fettered  hands  toward  the 
redemptive  thought  of  mankind.  Yihy  had 
this  lasted  so  long  ? 

To  Weidmann,  Roland  confessed  what 
was  weighing  on  his  heart;  and  Weidmann 
succeeded  in  changing  his  sorrow  into  jof^ 
that  the  time  had  now  come  in  which  these 
things  would  have  an  end.  He  was  pee» 
liarly  severe  upon  those,  who,  like  senti* 
mental  criminals^  represent  sin  and  criai^ 
as  evil^  and  yet  say,  ^'  There  is  nohelpforit 
So  it  has  been,  and  so  it  must  be." 

Goethe's  verses  now  ocearred  to  Boiand» 
and  he  re^sated  them  to  Weidmann,  wha> 
said, — 

**  It  is  the  free  man's  inherited  privilege 
to  see  absolute  perfection  in  no  man.  Like 
Goethe,  the  Americans  boast  in  having  no 
mediaeval  conditions  to  overcome ;  but  mwf 
have  inherited  slayery,  which  many  even 
declare  to  be  the  na^iral  condition  ef  th» 
laboring  classes." 

Weicunann  gave  Roland  Abraham  LIb- 
coln's  speech  at  the  Cooper  Instknte  in 
New  York. 

Roland  was  requested  to  read  it  aload; 
but  his  voice  cholrod,  and  his  utteninee  wsa 
painfully  agitated,  when  he  came  to  the 
words,  — 

"  Were  we  even  to  uritiihold  our  voles^ 
Republicans,  you  may  be  sere  the  Demi^ 
crats  would  not  be  satisfied.  We  could  not 
stop  there.  We  must  leave  off  eallinff  d» 
very  a  wrong,  and  justify  it  loudly  waa  a» 
conditionally ;  we'must  pull  down  o«r  Fiiie 
State  Constitutions;  the  wbc^  dimmm 
phere  musL^  disinfficted  from  all  taitttef 
opposition  to  slaivery,  before  the^  will  < 
to  believe  that  all  thdr 
fromua. 
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^  And  since  tiie  Southerners  pretend 
that  slavery  is  a  righteous  institution,  honor- 
able to  mankind,  the  logical  inference  is, 
that  it  oaght  universally  to  be  recognized  as 
a  moral  good  and  a  social  blessmg,  and 
•▼erywhere  introduced. 

"  Our  sense  of  duty  forbids  such  a 
thought.  And,  if  so,  then  let  us  stand  by 
oar  dnty  fearlessly  and  eiTectively.  Let  us 
be  diverted  by  none  of  those  sophistical 
contrivances  wherewith  we  are  so  industri- 
ously plied  and  belabored,  —  contrivances 
such  as  seeking  for  some  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  rig^t  and  wrong,  vain  as  the 
search  for^  a  man  who  should  be  neither  a 
living  man  nor  a  dead  man,  —  mch  as  a 
policT  of  *'  don't  care '  on  a  question  about 
which  all  true  men  do  care, -^  such  as 
.Union  appeals  beseeching  true  Union  men 
to  yield  to  Disunionists,  reversing  the  di- 
Tine  mle,  and  calling  not  sinners  but  the 
ri^teous  to  repentance. 

'^l^eidier  lei  us  be  slaitdered  from  our 
duty  by  false  accusations  against  us ;  nor 
IH^itened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruc- 
tion to  the  Government,  nor  of  dungeons  to 
ourselves.  Let  os  have-  faith  that  right 
makes  might,  and,  ia  that  faith,  let  us,  to 
the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  undei^ 
stand  it." 

Tears  rose  to  Boland's  eyee.  He  glanced 
up  at  the  picture  where  the  slave  was 
•tretchinff  out  his  fettered  hands;  and 
within  hmi  rose  the  words,  ^  Thou  art  free." 


OHAPTEB  Xin. 
XH  THB  BOKD  OF  BKOTHBHROOD. 

^  The  bees  we  brought  from  Europe  are 
flying  out  into  the  spring  air,"  wrote  Lilian 
from  New  York. 

At  Mattenheim,  also,'  spring  was  close  at 
hand.  Out-door  work  became  pressing; 
aunshine  and  hail  followed  one  another  m 
0wift  succession ;  but  the  buds  were  swell- 
ing, and  verdure  refreshed  the  eye.  In 
the  new  shoots,  or  sleeping  eyes,  as  they  are 
ealled,  dunce  grafts  were  set,  that  the  tree 
henceforward  might  bear  richer  fruit.  The 
same  ihbig  was  to  take  fdace  elsewhere. 

One  evening,  when  they  were  all  together 
tA  Alattenheim,  Weidmann  read  a  letter 
from  Doctor  Fritz,  in  which  be  described 
the  base  league  of  the  so-called  Knights  of 
ihe  Golden  Circle.  A  network  of  their 
societies  extended  over  all  the  Southern 
Btates,  and  they  had  their  accomplices  even 
in  the  North. ' 

They  conducted  a  kind  of  criminal  court 


by  means  of  si^s ;  and  murders  and  secret 
executions  without  number  were  accom- 
plished by  their  means. 

He  added  that  if  one  wanted  to  realize 
the  entife  range  of  man's  capabilities,  both 
for  virtue  and  vice,  he  haa  but  to  offset 
against  this  baud  a  character  like  Sewaixi's. 

While  they  were  still  pondering  upon  this 
intelligence,  a  letter  witn  the  royal  seal  ar- 
rived, containing  expressions  of  high  con- 
sideration for  Weidmann,  together  with  the 
Prince's  request  that  he  wouul  inform  young 
Sonnenkamp  Banfield  that  no  obstacle 
existed  to  his  entering  the  military  service, 
and  that  especial  pams  would  be  taken  to 
show  the  young  man,  personally,  all  due 
regard." 

"  It  cannot  be,"  said « Roland  with  a  fixed 
look.    "  Too  late ! " 

He  expressed  his  gratitude,  however,  for 
the  kindness  of  the  Frince,  and  added  with 
an  accent  of  deep  pain,  that  it  was.  a  com- 
f^  to  know  that  the  privilege  of  fellowship 
was  restored  to  him. 

''  Yon  shall  have  one  of  a  different  kind," 
said  Weidmann.  **  You  diall  be  received 
with  your  brother  and  friend,  the  Herr 
Gaptam,  into  our  Order.  Strictly  speaking, 
you  are  too  young ;  but  we  will  snow  you 
how  much  we  honor  yoli." 

In  the  evening,  it  rained  steadily ;  and  as 
Weidmann  lay  beside  the  window,  gazing 
out  upon  the  landscape,  he  called  Roland  to 
his  side,  and  said,  ^* 

**  These  are  pleasant  hours,  my  son,  in 
wiiich  we  can  look  otit  of  the  window,  and 
know  that  the  rain  is  quickening  and  re- 
freshing all  things.  A  spirit  who  has 
awakened  and  refi^sshed  the  souls*  of  many 
men,  a  benefactor  who  has  renovated  tlie 
beii^  of  numbers  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
must  experience  in  tranquil  and  elevated 
hours  a  similar  joy.  Rejoice  that  this  hap- 
piness may  be  years  also.  If  I  am  not 
nere  to  welcome  you  back  from  the  war, 
know  that  I  feel  this  on  your  behalf,  and  be 
thankful  for  it." 

"  Is  the  crisis,  then,  so  near  ?  " 

*'Ye8.  I  have  by  me  a  letter  from  my 
nephew,  and  I  tell  yon  that  the  time  has 
come." 

Roland  shuddered.  He  seized  Weid- 
mann's  arm,  and  held  it  fast. 

Weidmann  continued,  — 

"  My  nephew  writes,  it  is  true,  that  they 
think  the  war  will  not  last  long ;  and  that  - 
those  who  have  enlisted  hope  to  return  to 
their  homes  in  a  few  weeks.  I  think  other* 
wise.  Yon  will  be  quite  early  enough  fm* 
the  great  struggle.  Rejoice  tihat  you  are 
prepared  for  it  ^forehand." 
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Boland  hastened  to  Eric ;  and  die  latter 
Baid,— 

**  Give  me  your  hand,  Boland :  I  go  with 
joul" 

Adams  approached  them  with* flashing 
eyes,  and  cned,  — 

"We  will  all  go,  — all." 

They  embraced  one  another,  as  though 
the  world*s  deliverance  had  arrived. 

They  passed  a  sleepless  night ;  and,  on 
the  morrow,  Roland  and  Eric  rode  to  the 
Villa.  They  made  known  their  resolution, 
and  Manna  responded,  — 

**  I  shaU  go  too." 

But  she  gave  Eric  a  look  which  was 
perfectly  intelligible  to  him ;  for  it  said,  '<  You 
approve,  then,  of  the  son's  taking  the  field 
against  the  father."  ^ 

Eric  told  her  that  he  had  sent  by  way  of 
Paris  a  notice  to  the  Confederate  journal 
which  Sonnenkamp  had  designated,  couched 
in  terms  which  he  alone  would  understand, 
to  the  effect  that  Roland  would  goin  the 
land-forces  of  the  Union,  h6ping.  that  he 
should  not  encounter  his  fatlier,  who  was 
probably  in  the  naval  service. 

Eric  found  it  difficult  to  restrain  Boland, 
and  to  convince  him  that  days  must  elapse 
before  their  departure.  They  went  togeth- 
er to  the  Major,  wKo  sjud,  — 

"  It  is  all  right  t  Now  you  must  join  ! 
Brother  Weidmann  told  me  long  since  that 
you  were  to  be  initiated  before  engaging  in 
this  philanthropic  struggle.  And  now  let 
me  tell  you  that  our  bond  is  especially 
effective  in  war.  You  will  receive  a  sign ; 
and,  if  vou  make  that  sign,  no  enemy,  even 
though  his  weapon  were  raised  against  you, 
can  Hll  you  face  to  face ;  and  you  cannot 
kill  any  one  who  gives  you  this  sign.  Yes, 
my  dear  brothers,!  must  begin  to  caU  you 
so,  all  the  good  in  this  world  has  been 
wrought  by  Freemasons ;  for  those  who  have 
wrought  it  have  all  been  Freemasons  at 
heart,  if  not  in  reality.  But  I'll  say  no 
more.  Brother  Weidmann  will  tell  you  all. 
Now  go  I  I  must  be  off  to  the  castle.  '  It 
has  come  at  last." 

Once  up  at  the  castle,  the  Major  wan- 
dered about,  saying  to  himself,  over  and 
over  again,  — 

"  If  the  Builder  of  all  the  worlds  will 
only  suffer  me  to  hold  together!  I  want 
this  and  one  thing  more,  and  then  I  shall 
be  satisfied  I " 

Men  are  coming  and  ^oing;  workmen 
are  hammering;  me  Maior's  long  cher^ 
ished  wish  is  fulfilled,  lliere  is  to  be  a 
great  Masonic  celebrati<m  at  the  castle,  and 


what    a    celebration!    Eric,  Boland,  and 
Adams  are  to  be  received  into  the  order. 

From  all  the  surrounding  country,  nee 
came  flocking  to  the  castle*  The  Mi^ 
went  with  Bdand,  the  Architect  mth 
Adams,  the  Banker,  who,  with  his  dau^bter- 
in-law,  was  visiting  at  Villa  Edeu,  accom- 
panied Eric.  At  the  castle,  the  three 
separated,  and  eadi  was  taken  into  a  room 
bv  himself.  Presently  the  Major  came  to 
ttoland,  and  took  away  all  the  money  and 
jewelry  he  had  about  him.  Shortly  afier, 
men  t^peared  who  bandaged  the  eyes  o£  each 
of  the  candidates.  They  were  then  con- 
duoted  through  long  passages,  up  stairs  awl 
down,  until  thev  seemed  to  emeive  into  the 
open  air.  At  last,  they  were  tdd  to  8top» 
and  sternly  reproved  for  venturing  to  in- 
trude here ;  but  they  remained  firm. 

Boland  was  comforted  by  the  sound  of 
Weidmann's  voice,  althou^  it  seemed  to 
come  from  a  great  distance.  The  laHer 
said  that  the&  bein^  led  Uindfold  by 
friends  who  saw,  signified  that  they  mnat 
learn  to  trust  those  who  were  p]^(&ed  to 
afford  them  guidance  and  protection  in  life. 
Voices  now  called  out,  that  it  was  time  to 
removed  the  bandages. 

^  No,"  cried  a  powerful  voice :  "  Bolaftd, 
I  cannot  admit  you." 

Boland  did  not  know  this  roice.  What 
did  it  mean  ?    What  was  required  of  him? 

''Bade,  back!  you  stand  on  the  brink 
of  an  abyss  1 "  was  shouted  on  all  sides. 

Boland's  knees  shook.  Jhe  first  voiee 
continued,  — 

*<  Roland,  are  you  ready  to  renounce  all 
that  you  now  possess,  or  will  ever  call  your 
own,  to  become  naked,  poor,  and  helpless 
as  you  were  by  naiiurer  Will  you  re&i- 
quish  all  your  wealth,  whether  justly  «r 
unjustly  acquired  ?  Speak  I " 

"  Speak,  speak  I "  cried  a  chcums  «f 
voices.    *♦  Will  you  become  poor  ?  " 

"  Speak  I "  the  voices  repeated ;  and  (b» 
question  was  asked  for  the  uird  time,  **  WUl 
you  renounce  all,  and  become  naked*  po^r, 
and  helpless?" 

"  No.    I  will  not !  " 

A  pause  ensued :  then  Weidmann  nSd  In 
a  rc-assuring  tone,  '<  And  why  not  ?  " 

^  Because  it  is  not  my  duty,  and  I  haxrs 
no  right  to  relinauish  what  was  intrastod 
to  me,  —  to  transfer  my  responribilitiea  etoi 
to  the  highest  and  noblest  I  am  reqvirad 
myself  to  watch  and  work." 

*<  Where  is  your*  obedience?    Caa  warn 
be  a  soldier,  a  fighter  in  the  cauaaof  W- 
manity,  and  not  obey  ?    Do  you  knov  i 
obedience  is?" 
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**I  think  I  do.  I  am  ordered,  for  my 
part  of  the  great  campaign,.to  hold  a  certain 
post,  and  i  pledge  my  life  that  I  will  be 
faithful  without  knowing  why  I  am  stationed 
jnst  there.  This  is  a  soldier'a  duty,  as  I 
imderstand  it.  But  in  life  it  seems  to  me 
different.  What  risht  have  you,  more  than 
another,  to  say,  *£itrust  jrour  possessions 
to  us,  that  we  may  dispose  of  them  as  we 
tiiink  fit '  ?  Here  I  stand,  with  I  know  not 
whom  about  me :  I  onl^  know  the  voice  of 
my  noble  friend  Weidmann,  and  him  I 
trust.     Wherever  he  is,  I  will  take  mv 

Bace  at  his  side,  and  stand  there  blindfold, 
y  eyes  are  bandaged ;  but  I  can  look  witlw 
in,  and  I  know  that  I  am  in  duty  bound, 
according  to  my  strength  and  my  wisdom, 
with  the  free  assistance  of  others,  to  make 
the  best  of  my  life  and  endowments ;  but  I 
will  not  give  myself  and  my  life  away  blind- 
Ibid.  Take  mc  back  1  Reject  me  if  I  am 
wrong ;  but  I  cannot  do  otherwise." 

*f  Off  with  the  bandages !  Off  with  the 
•bandages!"  was  now  vociferated  for  the 
third  time  by  the  whde  assembly. 

The  strains  of  an  organ  were  heard  in 
the  distance.  Rdand's  bandage  was  re- 
moved, and  a  veil  thrown  over  his  head, 
that  he  might  not  be  dazzled  by  the  light 

When  the  veil  was  removed,  he  stood 
with  Eric  on  one  side  and  Adams  on  the 
o<her. 

Weidmann  spoke  the  words  of  initiation ; 
and  Roland,  kneeling,  humbly  took  the  oath, 
widi  Eric's  hand  resting  on  hb  right 
shoulder,  and  Adams's  on  his  left.  Swords 
<^ashed,  and  in  the  distance  singing  was 
beard  with  an  organ  accompaniment. 

The  powerful  singer  whom  we  heard  at 
Herr  Endlich's  entertainment,  and  at  Wolfs- 
garten,  sang  here  in  the  arched  hall  a  pa- 
thetic air  in  a  rich  bass  voice ;  and  all  hearts 
were  gently  soothed. 

Roland  arose.  Weidmann  kissed  him, 
and  afterwards  embraced  his  brother  Eric 
on  the  right,  and  his  brother  Adams  on  the 
lefi  They  received  the  signs ;  and  the  so- 
called  sign  of  distress,  in  particular,  moved 
Roland  deeply. 

Eric,  Roland,  and  Adams  were  now  led 
out  of  the  hall,  and  received  back  their 
money  and  jewels,  the  Major  remarking,  ^ 

"  lou  did  bravely,  young  —  foi^ve  me 
—  my  brother  I" 

On  retnming  to  the  hall  they  all  rose; 
and  Weidmann,  bidding  Roland  and  Eric 
tsike  Adams's  hana,  be^n  as  follows,  — 

**  Here, /While  we  clasp  our  dusky  brother 
in  oar  arms^you  see  what  we  are  1  Through 
the  jubilations  of  our  century,  a  sound 
pierces,  which,  in  time  to  come,  sliall  be 


heard  no  more :  it  is  the  sound  of  claaih- 
inff  chains,  of  the  fetters  wherewith  our 
feOow-men  have  been  bound.  Henceforth, 
these  chains  shall  be  but  an  emblem,  a  mel- 
ancholy 8}'mbol.  We  who  are  men,  and 
who  want  to  be  men  fully  and  entirely,  we 
take  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  form  a 
living  chain.  My  brothers,  you  will  be  tok^ 
and,  perchance,  will  tell  yourselves,  that  our 
Order  is  antiquated,  witnout  sijg;nificance  in 
these  modem  times;  but  Iteiryou.it  will 
never  be  antiquated,  never  insignificant,  for 
they  who  are  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  free  Spirit  must  evei*iiold  one  another 
in  a  living  clasp. 

^  We  know  the  deficiencies  of  our  Order. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  found 
an  association  firmly  upon  a  universal 
thought  apart  from  any  historical  basis. 
This  is  our  principal  disadvantage  -as  com- 
pared with  the  Church.  Hence  enthusiasts 
and  hypocrites  seek  for  an  historical  founda- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  our  Order  is  the  strong- 
hold of  virtue ;  and  its  unity  is  doub^ 
formidable  in  that  it  is  a  league  of  free  men ; 
for  free  men  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
bound.  Yet  our  leaeue,  were  its  name 
never  mentioned,  would  have  a  most  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  solution  of  the 
social  problem^  as  it  is  called,  of  which  the 
slavery  question  i8>  only  a  part.  And  it  if 
the  thing  we  want,  not  the  name.  No  de- 
liverance was  ever  wrought  by  mere  calcu- 
lation, and  there  can  oe  no  permanent 
effect  produced  without  the  co-operation  of 
love.  The  lust  of  pleasure  and  the  lust  of 
gain  Would  seem  to  be  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  our  time ;  yet  I,  and  we  all,  pro- 
claim aloud,  Great,  is  our  centiur  j  Europe, 
with  her  ancient  culture  and  her  wamng 
nobility,  is  endeavoring  to  lay  all  men  under 
an  obligation  to  labor :  America  and  Russia, 
to  render  all  labor  firee.  Ever  since  I  be- 
held the  great  millennial  wave  bearing  down 
upon  me,  I  have  lived  a  new  and  happr 
life.  I  have  been  filled  with  holy  confi- 
dence ;  and,  all  unseen,  our  league  is  work- 
ing towards  the  same  end. 

"  Two  principles  are  contending  in  this 
world,  egoism  and  humanity.  We  meet 
selfishness  by  benevolence.  The  more  thou 
servest  others  in  love,  the  freer  art  thou. 
The  more  thou  givest  of  thyself,  the  richer 
art  thou.  To  every  man  we  say,  *  First 
free  thyself  from  servitude.'  Great  thinga 
in  this  world  come  from  small  beginnings. 
To  every  one  of  vou  and  to  myself  I  say, 
'Begin  by  abolishing  slavery  in  thyself!* 
We  have  all  a  slave  within  us,  a  slave  topre- 
oedent,to  inertia,  to  obsequiousness.  Free 
this  slave  within,  and  then  wilt  thou  bo 
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irorthy  to  emancipate  the  slaves  around  thee. 
And  now,  my  new  brothers,  consider  tius. 
As  the  signs  of  intelligence  wluch  70a  have 
i^eoeived  are  not  verbid,  but  Yisible,  sensible 
motions,  as  our  own  mutual  understanding 
snpersedes  and  transcends  speech,  so  is  it 
with  the  idea  of  our  Order.  It  is  som^ 
tilling  older  and  broader  than  all  sin^e  re- 
ligious associations.  We  seek  repose  and 
peace  in  labor  and  trade.  To  our  doctrine 
each  may  give  his  own  private  interpretar 
tion,  as  every  man  speaks  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar voice,  which  can  never  be  exactly  imi- 
tated. The  deed'alonc,  the  free,  righteous, 
noble  deed,  cannot  be  explained  away,  cao- 
not  be  misunderstood,  cannot  be  affected  by 
any  individnal.  Ours  is  a  brotherhood  of 
noble  deeds." 

Turning  to  Roland  he  said,  — 
«  To  yon,  my  young  brother,  much  has 
been  given ;  ancl  you  must  say  with  y^our 
brother  here,  so  rich  in  intellectual  ^ifts, 
and  this  your  other  brother,  now  armed  for 
free  labor,  *  What  I  am,  and  what 'I  have, 
I  have  not  of  myself,  and  so  I  have  it  not 
/or  myself.'  Sefr-sacrifice  is  self-exaltation. 
Your  own  highest  good  is  the  good  of  the 
whole  world.  WlMit  you  do,  do  not  with 
the  hope  of  reward  from  another ;  but  be 
yourself  your  own  reward.  A  revolution  is 
DOW  taking  place  in  the  minds  of  men,  such 
as  there  must  have  been  wrought  when  they 
first  learned  the  fact  of  the  motion  of  the 
planet  on  which  we  live.  Mankind,  who 
&ad  always  known  slavery,  and  believed 
^lat  its  continuance  was  right,  were  long 
unable  to  conceive  a  different  state  of  things ; 
and  it  was  thus  with  tiie  authors  of  that 
great  sacred  book.  I  say*  mankind  could 
not  conceive  of  labor  as  other  than  .a  dis- 
grace, a  curse  pronounced  upon  the  race. 
But  now,  not  by  any  new  and  external  reve- 
lation, but  through  a  free  and  natural  unfold- 
ing of  knowledge,  we  are  enabled  to  ^t  be- 
yond this  view.  A  new  age  is  beginning. 
Labor  is  no  longer  a  disgrace,  but  an  honor ; 
no  lonser  a  curse,  but  a  blessing.  No  for- 
mal* religion  can  sanctify  labor ;  for  it  be- 
longs not  to  the  other  world,  but  eternally 
to  this.  Were  a  medal  to  be  struck  to 
'commemorate  our  century,  it  should  bear 
upon  the  face  the  symbol  of  free  labor,  and 
npon  the  reverse,  that  of  the  love  of  nature. 
Neither  has  yet  been  represented  by  art. 
Our  idea  has  not  yet  attained  to  many- 
hoed  loveliness,  and  to  a  picturesque  variety ; 
for  i^anthropy  is  colorless  like  pure  light. 
Walk  thcreibre  in  the  light,  and  die  for  the 
love  of  your  kind.    Tou  have  lived  in  the 

Sht ;  hve  ever  so,  and  in  t^e  eternal  ideas 
self-sacrifice  and  brotherly  love." 
Deeply  moved^  Eric  made  a  brief  reply. 


Boland,  too,  was  called  apon,  bat  eodd 
only  say,  — ■ 

^*  My  brother  and  teaoher  has  exprowoj 
all  that  I  feeL'' 

Adams  also  offered  a  few  words.  He 
would  try  to  show  himself  worthy  the  ko»> 
orable  brotherhood  which  had  beoa  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

Tlie  three  now  seated  themselves  in  the 
ranks  of  the  brotherhood,  and  took  part  in 
the  traasacdon  of  some  mgent  and  extst- 
ingbusin^s. 

With  ready  and  practised  eloquence,  the 
Major's  host,  the  Grand  Master,  intonned 
*them  that  ihe  Pope  had  condemned  all  Ma- 
sonic leagues ;  and  he  read  a  protest  to  be 
adopted  by  the  present  lodge. 

Weidmann  asked  if  any  brother  desired 
to  offer  any  comment,  and  the  Doctor  came 
forward,  and  said,  — 

'*  I  move  the  reiection  of  this  protest,  and 
also  the  open  acknowledgment  of  that  no> 
toriously  false  principle  with  which  we  are 
reproached  in  tne  bull  of  excommnuicatkm. 
I  find  Masonry  as  wordy  at  home  as  ii  Ss 
dastardly  abroad;  for  dastavdly  it  is,  not 
to  be  perfectly  open.  It  is  all  tme  I  We 
recognize  and  acknowledge  man  to  be  mop- 
ally  complete,  independent  of  any  positire 
church ;  not  necessarily  hostile  to  the  church, 
but  independent  of  it.  But  this  prevaii- 
eating,  and  ducking  under  ecclesiastical 
phrases,  this  ^iritless  sailing  under  fklse 
colors,"  — 

<*  A  little  less  vehemently,  if  yon  please," 
observed  Weidmann. 

Quietly,  but  firmly,  the  Doctor  continued : 

'*  I  move  that  the  protest  be  rejected.** 

The  Grand  Master  gazed  helplessly  about 
He,  with  all  bis  honors  on  his  head,  bring 
forward  a  proposition,  and  not  have  it  ac- 
cepted 1 — 

The  Doctor  at  length  befl^ed  Eric,  as 
one  not  yet  bound  by  uie  traditions  preval- 
ing  here,  to  explain  his  meaning  more  pre- 
cisely. 

Eric  arose  and  said,  that,  though  strongly 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  Doctor,  he  was 
not  quite  sure  where  right  lay.  He  could 
only  permit  himself  to  quote  the  words  of  a 
noble  spirit  now  passed  away.  Glodwie 
had  seen,  as  in  a  vbion  upon  his  death-bee^ 
tha  combatants  of  the  present  day  dividing 
into  two  hostile  camps,  one  of  which  n£ 
lied  around  the  Pope,  the  other  around  the 
standard  of  free  thought  A  third  partT« 
a^eeiog  partly  with  th#former,  and  partly 
with  the  latter,  he  thought  impossiUe. 

The  protest  was  rejected ;  but  the  Doe- 
tor's  proposition,  openly  to  acknowledge  tbe 
justice  of  the  Papal  animad  versions,  was 
also  set  aside.    At  the  close  of  the  celebra- 
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tton  the  brethren  sat  down  to  a  banquet. 
Boland  was  once  more  welcomed  by  the 
fianker  with  pecaliiur  heartinoflB. 

The  vouth  asked  the  Major  in  a  low 
voice,  wny  Professor  Einsiedel  and  Knopf 
irere  not  members  of  the  order. 

'^  The/  are  natural  members  of  the  asso^ 
oiadon,  answered  the  Major. 

As  they  left  the  castle  by  the  fight  of  the 
fill!  moon,  Roland  said  to  the  Mafor,  — 

^  To  have  lived  a  day  like  utb  makes 
death  seem  easy." 


"  I  say  with  Cl^us,"  answered  the  Maj(Hr, 
"we  won't  look  for  death  till  the  very 
last" 

And  so  their  high-strung  mood  passed 
over  into  merriment 

On  the  following  morning,  the  Major 
begged  for  the  Banker's  advice  on  a  matter 
bearing  decisively  upon  his  life;  and  in 
whidi  the  Banker  could  assist  him  more 
tban  any  one  else. 

Hie  Banker  declared  himself  ready  to 
render  wiy  assistance. 
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OHAPTXR  .XIY. 


▲  YOLUNTART    SACBIFICB    AND    ▲   TULFIL- 
UENT   OF    DB8TIMT. 

Flowbrs  of  all  sorts  were  blooming  in 
tbe  coDservatortes*  bads  upon  the  artisti- 
cally trained  espalier  trees  were  opening, 
and  tbe  park  was  resounding  with  songs 
of  the  birds,*  restlessly  chirping  and  flying 
about  at  this  time  of  wooing  and  mating. 

Never  before  had  Eric  enjoyed  the  <uwn 
of  spring  so  intensely  as  now.  He  was 
filled  with  the  joy  of  love,  and  the  heavy 
burdens  which  Fate  had  laid  upon  him 
seemed  like  an  accident,  a  dream,,  which  he 
could  all  at  once  shake  off. 

Early  in  the  mominff  he  would  stroll  in 
tiie  park ;  a  peculiar  feeling  of  joyousness 
would  come  over  him  at  the  thought  that 
Spring  would  soon  reign  over  this,  nis  own 
estate.  Why  should  not  these  trees,  these 
meadows,  these  plantations  pui  on  new 
bloom  and  verdure,  now  that  they  were 
hisP  And  while  wondering  whether  it 
woald  really  ever  be  his  lot  to  pass  here  an 
industrious  and  peaceful  life,  he  could  not 
free  himself  from  a  feeling  of  compassion 
for  Sonnenkamp.  The  man  had  planted 
and  fostered  all  this  — where  was  he  now? 

Manna  and  the  Professorin  were  walking 
with  the  Banker^B  daughter-in-law,  who 
had  been  drawn  thither  by  her  desire  to 
know  Boland^s  sister,  and  her  innch 
praised  mother-in-law.  The  three  ladies 
nad  quickly  formed  a  league  of  friendship, 
based  on  the  foundation  of  a  fine  and  lib- 
eral culture.  Yet,  though  the  inmates  of 
the  Villa  were  so  happy  together,  each  one 
harbored  the  restless  longing  to  depart. 

The  ladies  entered  Uie  oonservatonr. 

A  wave  of  aromatic  perfumes  floated 
towards  them,  and  flowed  around  them. 
Their  eyes  were  refreshed  by  the  thousand 
hues  of  the  newly-opened  blossoms. 

The  Professorin  spoke  of  the  rest  she 
should  find  in  watching  over  the  culture  of 
these  plants. 

Manna  expressed  her  intention  of  devot- 
ing herself,  m  the  days  that  were  to  come, 
to  botany,  both  theoretical  and  practical. 
The  Banker^s  daughter-in-law  promised 
soon  to  do  the  same. 

With  a  feeling  of  pleasurable  excitement, 
they  sat  in  the  green-house,  where  to-day, 
for  the  first  time,  the  great  windows  had 
been  opened.  Manna  sent  for  her  harp, 
and  they  found  that  the  Banker*s  daughter- 
in-law  could  sing  several  songs  of  which  the 
harpist  knew  the  accompaniment.  It  was 
an  hour  filled  with  the  pure  joy  of  exist- 
ence, untroubled  by  one  thought  of  the 
past,  by  one  anxiety  for  the  morrow. 


Manna  had  caused  a  beautiful  myrtla-^ne 
to  be  placed  on  the  table,  wishing  to  weave 
from  Its  boughs  a  crown  for  Lina,  whooa 
marriage  was  to  be  solemnized  almost  im- 
mediately. As  she  sat  thus,  with  the 
blooming  branches  before  her,  Weidmaaa 
enterci^  and  said  joyously,  — 

"This  tree  bears  leaves  and  blossoms 
enough  for  threefold  bridal  wreaths,  and  I 
hope  they  will  be  wom;^ 

Then  be  told  them  that  he  came  as  the 
Major^s  ambassador,  to  summon  the  ladies* 
attention  to  the  stor^  of  Fr&ulein  Milch. 

The  Major  came  in  with  the  Frdulean, 
who,  casting  a  stranze  look  at  the  Banker^s 
dau|^ter-in-law,  said,  •^ 

••You  are  to  be  present  too.** 

The  Major,  having  called  thither  tbe 
Banker  and  Professor  Einsiedel,  declared 
his  readiness  to  yield  to  the  instance  of  his 
friends,  and  reside  at  tbe  Villa,  in  order  to 
superintend  and  keep  everything  in  good 
condition ;  but  only  with  the  stipiuation  that 
Frttulein  Milch  should  at  Ust  be  released 
from  her  vow ;  stating  that  she  was  readv, 
afler  having  related  her  life-history,  to  sub- 
mit to  the  verdict  of  their  friends,  the  Banker 
and  the  Professor. 

'*  Another  story  !^  moaned  tho  Pro- 
fessor. He  dreaded  the  idea  of  pronounc- 
ing a  judgment  which  was  wholly  without 
results,  as  in  the  case  of  Sonnenkamp. 

The  Major,  however,  begged  so  m 
that   he   eonsented,  and  FriUilein 
began :  —  ^ 

*'  You,  Herr  Professor,  are  just  like  my 
father,  and  yet  you  are  very  different  I  He, 
too,  was  a  learned  man,  but  in  a  very  dif^ 
ferent  sphere. 

*'  You  have  many  of  his  habits,  and,  if  you 
accompany  me  to  the  altar,  it  .will  seem  as 
though  my  father  were  with  me,  although 
yoa  are  much  younger.  And  you,  my 
friends, — you,  Frau  l^fessorin,  who  hare 
honored  me  before  knowing  my  life,  and 
jirou,  FrUulein  Manna,  who,  afler  conquer- 
mg  a  strong  prejudice,  have  given  me  your 
rich  love,  — you  shall  now  be  made  really 
acquainted  with  me.  But  you  (turning  to 
the  Banker),  you  will  best  be  able  to  pass  * 
sentence  upon  me ;  for  you  are  a  Jew,  as  I 
am  a  Jewess.**  ^ 

All  were  astounded. 

Friiulein  Milch  waited  quietly  until  her 
auditors  had  recovered  'from  their  amaie- 
ment,  then  continued :  — 

*  *  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  learned  Hehrtm, 
and  an  only  daughter:  I  had  one  brother, 
of  whom  we  shSl  hear  later.  My  father 
was  a  noble  and  pious  man ;  he  was  coon^ 
ered  a  scholar  of  great  discemmeot,  witk 
fine  polemical  gUWi;   but  in  life  be  lias 
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dnldishly  simple  and-^wby  should  I  not 
say  itP-^sbiuless.  He  read  the  sacred 
books  fVom  morning  till  night. 

**  My  mother  sprang  Irom  a  wealthy 
house,  had  once  been  blessed  in  early  child- 
hood by  the  hands  of  Moses  Mendelssohn ; 
firom  this  it  was  predicted  that  she  would 
one  day  marry  a  man  of  great  knowledge. 
This  proved  true.  According /to  the  will 
of  her  parents  she  became  the  wife  of  my 
father,  on  account  of  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing. 

*'  Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  opulent 
Israelites  formerly  exhibited  their  grati- 
tude and  respect  fbr  a  learned  man  of  their 
faith,  as  the  Christians  bestowed  giils 
upon  the  convents.  The  Jews  could  found 
no  establishments.  They  had  no  protec- 
tion; all  their  goods  were  movable,  and 
thus  they  devot^  a  portion  of  their  wealth 
to  the  support  of  our  scientific  men. 

My  motoer's  whole  heins  was  absorbed 
in  her  adoration  of  my  father.  The  quiet 
and  uniformity  of  life;  the  calm  content 
which  reigned  in  my  parental  abode ;  how 
the  poor  were  fed;  how  our  entire  exist- 
ence was  nought  save  the  pause  between 
one  pious  deed'  and  another,  between  one 
festival  and  another,  no  one  present  can 
know  but  you  (turning  towards  the 
Banker),  you  alone  can  conceive  of  it.  I 
myself  often  recall  it  as  a  dream.  In  win- 
ter, when  my  father  was  unable  to  go  out, 
the  community  came  to  my  father,  to  unite 
together  in  prayer  in  his  study,  and,  while 
a  nttle  child,  I  used  to  hear  much  discourse 
on  worldly  events. 

**  What  did  we  know  of  the  world  P 

*'  The  world  belonged  to  the  officials  oat* 
side,  to  the  soldiers.  Th^  were,  in  our 
^es,  beings  moving  in  a  fabulous  realm, 
into  which  we  could  never  enter. 

**  My  brother,  who  was  a  handsome  man 
<—  he  resembled  Herr  Doumay  —  formed 
a  friendship  with  a  voung  drummer  named 
Grassier,  who  was  billet  ted  in  our  hoase. 
We  were  all  made  perfectly  happy  by  the 
tvverence  which  this  youth  showed  towards 
my  father,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  saint, 
and  Sy  his  gentleness  and  timidity  when  in 
his  presence.  I  yet  remember,  as  though 
it  were  but  yesterday,  how  I  stood  on  the 
steps,  turning  round  and  round  with  my 
hand  one  of  the  knobs  of  the  balustrade, 
when  the  drummer  said  to  me :  — 

'*  *  Yes,  Bosalie,  when  you  are  grown  up, 
and  I  have  become  an  officer,  I  will  come 
back  and  take  you  away  with  me.* 

'*He  went  away  drumming;  but  I  kept 
hearing  those  strange  words  m  the  sound 
of  the  drum,  and  still  stood  on  the  steps, 
twirling  the  knob»  while  the  whole  woHd 


seemed  to  whirl  with  me.  But  I  beg  par- 
don, I  am  growing  too  prolix.** 

"No,  go  into  details  as  much  as  yoo 
like.** 

'« But  I  cannot,**  replied  Fraulein  Milch. 
•*  Well,  then,  they  went  to  the  war.  My 
brother  fell.  Conrad  came  back.  He  had 
become  an  ensign,  and  he  brought  back  to 
my  father  my  brother*s  little  prayer-book, 
its  cover  and  leaves  pierced  by  a  ball.  My 
father  and  my  mother  and  I  sat  on  the 
ground,  mourning  for  seven  days.  Conrad 
came  and  sat  with  us:  he  honored  our 
foreiffu  observances. 

'*  Father  seated  himself  again  among  his 
sacred  books;  but,  whereas  he  used- for- 
merly to  read  with  a  low,  humming  sound, 
he  now  spoke  the  words  aloud  and  with 
violence.  He  seemed  obliged  to  put  a  con- 
straint upon  his  thoughts,  which  would  go 
out  after  his  son. 

**  Time  gradually  healed  our  wounds.  My 
brother  had  long  been  at  rest  in  his  grave, 
— who  can  say  where  ?  Conrad  had  returned 
to  his  home.  I  was  seventeen.  It  was  on 
Easter  eve ;  we  had  solemnized  the  Passover, 
and  my  father  discoursed  much  on  the  liber- 
ation irom  servitude,  in  commemoration  of 
which  we  keep  Easter,  and  lamented  the 
oppression  beneath  which  we  were  sighing 
still.  He  loved  Jesus  heartily  and  warmly, 
and  only  bewailed  unceasingly  the  misuse 
of  his  name  as  an  authority  for  the  misery 
into  which  we,  members  of  his  race,  were 
plunged.  That  ni^ht  I  heard  him  say  that 
our  great  and  wise  Rabbi,  Moses  ben 
Maimon,  had  tausht  that  Jesus  had  over- 
thrown heathen  idolatry ;  that  he  was  not 
Messias,  but  his  fore-runner  I 

**  It  was  late  at  night  ere  we  went  to  resU 
I  slept  in  a  room  adjoining  that  of  my 
parents.  Thus  I  heard  my  father  say  to 
my  mother :  — 

'* '  How  wretched  we  Jews  are !  there  is 
that  splendid  man,  so  loyal,  so  good-hearted, 
Conrad  Grassier,  returned.  He  has  worked 
his  way  up  to  a  captaincy,  and  retired  on  a 
maior*s  pension,  and  now  here  he  comes 
and  asks  for  our  Rosalie.  If  the  good  man 
were  only  of  our  faith,  if  he  were  a  Jew« 
how  gladly  would  I  give  him  my  child  I  I 
could  not  desire  a  better  husband  for  her; 
but,  as  it  is,' it  cannot  be,  and  God  forgive 
my  sin  in  thinking  of  it !  * 

'*  I  heard  this  from  my  chamber,  and  that 
night,  though  I  was  still  under  my  parents* 
roof,  my  spirit  was  already  far  away,  out 
into  the  wide  world,  where  the  officers  lived, 
and  the  soldiers,  and  those  who  owned  it.  ^ 

**  Father  had  nothing  against  Conrad  if  it 
had  not  been  for  that  one  thing.  A  voice 
within  me  repMted   this   all  night  long. 
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And  in  Utie  morning,  while  m^  father  and 
mother  were  in  the  synagojfue,  I  sat  alone 
with  my  prayer-book.  See  thia  little 
prayer-book.  It  is  a  devotional  manual  for 
women,  composed  by  my  father  —  but  my 
thoughts  were  not  upon  it.  How  still  it  was ! 
1  wati  alone  in  the  house.  No  one  waa  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets,  for  the  whole  com- 
munity was  at  the  synagogue.  I  seated 
myself  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  I  did  not 
wish  to  look  out  of  the  window;  Conrad 
would  surely  be  passing  by. 

'*  But  how  did  he  look  ?  How  wonderful 
that  he  had  kept  that  promise  made  to  me 
in  my  childhood!  What  had  he  become? 
How  would  I  seem  to  him  ? 

"  Then,  I  cannot  tell  bow' it  was,  but*  as  I 
waa  standing  at  tho  window,  looking  out,  I 
saw  Conrad,  grown  into  a  noble-looking 
van.  I  withdrew  from  the  window,  bnt 
then  came  footsteps  on  the  stairway,  and  my 
heart  throbbed  as  though  it  would  burst. 
Conrad  stood  alone  in  the  world;  he  it  a 
military  orphan." 

A  smile  passed  round  the  circle  of  listen- 
ers, and  Fraulein  Milch  went  on :  — • 

**  I  told  Conrad  what  my  father  had  said 
to  my  mother,  the  night  before.  I  could 
give  him  up  for  my  parents'  sake ;  bot  he 
was.  not  in  duty  boima  to  renotmee  me,  and 
I  had  not  the  riffhi  to  relinquish  for  him, 
end  it  waa  settled  that  I  sboold  elope  with 
him. 

*'  My  father  returned  from  the  sjnagogae, 
and  I  have  never  felt  a  heavier  sorrow  Uian 
when  he  laid  his  hand  in  blessing  on  my 
bea^i^  as  is  the  ouatom  with  us.  I  would 
not  disturb  the  joy  of  the  feast,  and  not  un- 
til it  was  ended  —  oh !  I  ruined  the  joy  of 
his  whole  life !  There  were  no  more  feasts 
for  him  —  did  I  dee  with  Conrad.  I  per* 
snaded  myself  thai  my  father  would  give  os 
his  blessmg,  when  he  should  see  that  it 
could  not  be  otherwise.  We  wrote  to  him, 
but  be  did  not  answer.  He  sent  ns  word, 
through  a  friend,  that  he  had  had  two  chil- 
dren, who  were  dead,  and  for  whom  he  ■ear- 
nestly prayed  that  it  might  be  well  with 
them  in  the  other  workL  And  one  word 
nK>re  he  sent  me,  —  *  Tbou  seekest  honor 
before  the  world,  and  fbr  honor  hast  thou 
forsaken  thy  father.*  I  wrote  back  pro- 
testing with  a  solemn  oath  that  I  had  wiahed 
to  obtain  no  earthly  honor  throuffb  Conrad, 
promising  to  clothe  myself  with  fanmiiiation 
and  shame  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and 
that  oath  I  have  kept  until  the  present  day. 

**  Conrad  soon  received  tidinse  of  my 
mother's  death,  and  my  father  folk>wed  her 
in  a  few  months.  I  inherited  a  small  fbr- 
tune,  and  we  went  to  the  Rhine.  Down 
below,  yonder,  we  Mved  twelve  years  in  a 


little  lower  Rhenish  village,  hidden  fW>m  aD 
the  world,  happy  in  each  other.  We  needed 
nothing  from  the  world  but  ourselves. 
Conrad  wished  constantly  to  marry  me; 
but  I  had  vowed  to  robe  myself  in  i<pMiininy 
during  the  whole  period  of  ray  ezistenee. 
We  might  have  been  united  here  by  civil 
contract.  That,  too,  I  refused.  I  used  to 
attend  church,  impelled  by  the  desire  to 
pray  in  common  with  my  fellow  human 
beings.  I  had  my  quiet'  comer,  and  while 
the  organ  was  pealing,  and  a  divine  service 
different  from  my  own  was  being  solemnized, 
I  would  sit  alone  and  pray  oat  of  the  prayer- 
book  which  my  father  had  composed,  «nd 
from  the  other,  which  my  brother  had  had  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  which  had  rested 
on  his  heart  till  it  beat  no  more.  I  was  in 
the  church  and  was  no  stranger,  for  there 
were  people  beside  me,  praWng  after 
another  fashion,  but  to  the  same  Bpiril 
which  I  also  invoke,  and  this  Spirit  will 
know  and  explain  why  men  turn  themeeh«t 
to  him  in  soch  different  wa}'s.  Now  I  Im- 
lieve  I  may  revoke  my  sentence  of  sd^ 
ezoommnnieation  .** 

**  You  may,  >'on  must,'*  said  the  Banker^ 
speaking  first,  and  rising  as  he  spoke.  The 
Irofessorin  rose  and  embraced  the  nanr** 
tor. 

**Well,  then,  will  ^oo  hear  the  close, 
tooP*'  resumed  Friiulein  Milch.  All  were 
sttU,  and  she  proceeded :  — 

*'We  came  hither.  How  I  have  lived 
4iere,  you  know.  At  our  change  of  residence, 
Conrad  expressed  his  wish  for  a  formal 
union,  but  1  preferred  not  to  be  called  Fran 
Majortn ;  it  was  to  me  a  constant  penance 
and  chastisement  for  my  faithlessness  to  my 
parents  and  my  desertion  of  all  my  people. 
Now  we  lived  in  fiuthfulness,  in  oneneaa, 
without  any  formal  tie.  Thus  we  have 
lived,  and  now  it  ia  fulfilled.'' 

*^  I  shall  go  with  yon  to  the  wedding," 
died  the  Professor  and  Weidmann. 

But  the  latter  now  took  Manna's  hand, 
saying :  — 

**  Do  yon  know  for  whom  is  the  thivd 
bridal  wreath  which  ahall  be  woven  from  this 
myrtle-tree?" 

Manna  trembled,  and  he  went  on :  — 

**  It  is  for  you.  You  have  stmirgled  and 
waited.     Help  me,  Fran  Doumay." 

The  Mother,  too,  took  Manna's  hand* 
The  Major,  hastening  out,  came  back  brm^ 
ing  Eric,  to  whom,  on  their  way,  he  said  a 
great  many  things  mixed  up  in  strange 
confusion. 

Tho  following  day  saw  the  three  conplet 
united,  and  no  one  can  say  who  were  th* 
happiest.  Manna  and  Eric,  the  Major  and 
Fwdein  MUch,  or  Lina  and  tbe  Architeol* 
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Booms  were  fitted  ap  in  the  casUe,  and 
tiwre  Manna  and  Eric  were  to  past  the  first 
days  of  their  marriage. 

They  were  sitting  at  the  wedding-feast, 
which  bad  been  tastefully  arranged  under 
tiie  direction  of  Joseph,  who  was  himself 
betrothed.  Maona  and  Eric  had  helped 
lorn  to  bay  an  inn  at  the  capital,  and  he  had 
plighted  his  troth  to  the  daughter  of  mine 
aost  of  the  Victoria.  Now,  however,  he 
had  returned  of  his  own  accord,  and  was 
the  servant  of  the  house  as  formerly. 

Very  modestly  did  Km^  brin^  forward 
three  different  poems  which  he  had  com* 
posed  for  the  triple  wedding ;  into  these  he 
bad  skilfully  interwoyen  all  sorts  of  little 
occurrences,  to  the  amusement  of  all. 

Eric  whispered  to  Manna,  as  he  sat  by 
her  tide :  '*  I  tfm  glad  that  I  have  already 
danced  with  you.  I  feel  as,  though  I  must 
now  whirl  round  with  you  in  the  £mce,  and 
fbi^et  everything.  But  I  must  hush :  our 
good  teacher  is  about  to  spe^.^* 

Emsiedel  arose,  with  a  smile  upon  his 
(ace,  saying  with  sparklingeyes :  **  Come 
hither,  you  children  of  the  Kbine,  and  I  will 
teach  you  something.  My  pupil,  here.  Dr. 
Doumay,  knows  it,  I  shall  only  remind  him 
of  it ;  btit  to  you  I  must  say  it :  -~ 

'*A11  my  thologies  tell  us  of  immortal  gods ; 
but  ^ey  are  not  immortal  by  nature,  they 
are  only  so  by  the  divine  drink,  by  means 
of  nectar,  wine,  and  mead :  these  are  (he 
potions  which  give  eternal  life ;  and,  flootmg 
la  the  clouds,  and  drinking  from  the  clouds, 
the  deities  become  immortal,  and  with  them 
the  inspired  breath  of  arisen  souls.  Yes, 
it  is  b^  drinking !  Look  here,  see  how  the 
san  shines  in  this  glass,  and  here  the  light- 
ning is  embosom^,  *the  primitive  lif^-nre. 
We  drink,  and  are  immortal,  like  the  gods. 
And  this  is  my  desire!  Drink  always  a 
drop  of  this  divine  draught  from  the  ocean 
of  ether,  the  spirit-sea,  which  unduktes 
and  floats  over  the  world.  Then  you  will 
be  forever  happy  and  immortal." 

Evening  came,  and  Manna  and  Eric  went 
hand  in  hand  to  the  castle. 

The  moon  stood  over  the  stream,  bathing 
with  trembling  light  tree  and  bush,  where 
the  buds  were  gently  bursting  and  the 
nightingale  unweariedly  singing.  The 
world  was  flooded  with  bliss. 

For  three  days  they  remained  alone  at 
the  castle,  and  on  the  third  evening  they 
came  down  again  to  Villa  E^en. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

A     JOYOUS  FAREWELL,    AND    HUMBOLDT'S 
BLESSING  ON  THE  JOURNEY. 

Ik  the  Carp  Inn  wat  a  noity  hnbbab. 


The  Cooper,  as  young  host,  was  merrily 
pouring  the  wine,  and  both  fathers,  the 
Dcreamer  and  the  Sevenpiper,  looked  on 
delightedly,  often  clinking  their  ribbed 
glasses. 

It  was  known  throughout  the  whole  region 
that  the  Cooper  was  a  confidant  of  Roland 
and  Eric.  Now  came  the  young  men  from 
all  sides,  wishing  to  be  enrolled  for  the 
American  war ;  there  was  even  a  deputation 
appeared  from  Weidmann^s  cement  factory, 
begging  for  the  passage-money  for  thirty* 
two  men. 

The  Cooper  had  given  information  of 
what  was  ^ing  forward  to  Roland,  who  wat 
highly  excited  by  the  news. 

Now  has  cone  a  use  for  his  wealth.  He 
would  raise  a  regiment  with  which  he  would 
go  to  America.  They  would  land,  and  the 
columns  would  march  at  once. 

Eric,  too,  felt  a  great  interest  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  plan,  but  Weidmann  opposed 
it  stoutly,  affirming  that  we  had  no  right  to 
withdraw  from  Germany  the  strength  need* 
ed  for  her  development. 

This  objection  was  of  no  avail ;  but  an- 
other remonstrance  was  decisive.  He  told 
Roland  that  President  Lincoln  would  be. 
absolutely  obliged  to  take  a  step  further,  — 
he  must  arm  the  negroes.  Then  it  mi^ht 
be  Gtoland^s  part  to  give  pecuniary  assist- 
ance, and  it  would  bo  far  grander  that  the 
negroes  themselves  should  fight  for  their 
own  liberauon  and  for  that  of  their  breth- 
ren. 

itoland  had  been  before  the  court,  where 
be  had  been  declared  of  age ;  he  now  csme 
into  the  Carp  Inn,  where  all  were  full  of 
astonishment  when  the  young  man  informed 
them  that  he  should  only  take  with  him  three 
young  physcians  —  the  Banker  bad  under- 
taken the  expenses  of  one  of  the  three  — 
that  he  shoula  engage  no  one  else,  as  the 
negroes  themselves  must  fight  for  their 
liberty. 

He  went  back  to  Villa  Eden,  accom- 
panied by  Claus. 

There  lived  the  Major. 

He  also  made  a  wedding-tour,  with  Uie 
Frau  Majorin.  They  stopped  awhile  in 
that  part  of  the  garden  called  Nice. 

Thev  went  through  the  park  and  ascended 
the  hilU  where  there  was  a  view  down  the 
Rhine.  The  Major  said  in  a  tone  of  supreme 
satisfaction: — 

♦*Now,  Frau  Majorin,  here  .we  are,  on 
the  highest  mountain  in  Switzerland.'^ 

And  at  the  lake  he  said :  — 

•«  Frau  Majorin,  will  you  have  the  good- 
nest  to  admire  the  Lago  Maggiore  F  ** 

They  went  through  the  conservatories, 
and  the  Major  declared  that  the  world  had 
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collected  here  its  most  beaatiful  show  of 
flowers,  in  order  to  spare  them  the  great 
annoyance  of  travelling.  He  besought  his 
wife  to  excuse  him  if  ne  did  not  show  her 
the  devotion  of  a  newly  married  husband 
daring  the  following  days.  So  much  had 
yet  to  be  provided  l^fore  the  departure  of 
the  rtcw  knightd  of  the  Brotherhood. 

There  were,  indeed,  so  many  things  to  be 
settled,  that  Eric  was  at  last  obliged  to  en- 
trust much  that  was  essential  to  Weidmann 
and  the  Justice.  Before  he  could  start,  he 
must  obtain  his  discharge,  as  he  was  in  the 
reserve  corps.  The  reply  to  his  application 
was,  that  the  Prince  desired  a  personal 
interview.  He  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
city,  and  was  not  a  little  surpris^  by  the 
gracious  and  complimentary  expressions  of 
the  Prince.  He  said  that  he  was  not  willing 
to  give  such  a  man  his  discharge,  but  he 
would  grant  him  leave  of  absence  for  an  in- 
definite time.  . 

Ericas  pride,  however,  was  very  soon 
humbled,  for  the  Prince  hinted  that  Eric, 
now  made  the  possessor  of  so  much  wealth, 
had  better  remain  in  the  country. 

During  his  stav  in  the  city,  offioen  also 
eame  to  Erie,  offering  either  to  accompany 
or  to  follow  him  to  America. 

Eric  positively  declined  all  such  offers. 

.  Joseoh  the  valet  came  with  his  betrothed. 

Means  nad  been  given  him  to  set  up  an  inn 

of  his  own  in  the  capital,  but  he  conducted 

himself  like  a  servantof  the  house. 

Fassbender^s  son,  who  had  been  working 
in  the  Banker^s  office,  was  going  to  the  New 
World,  wishing  to  engage  in  the  occupation 
of  his  brother,  who  was  an  influential  ouild- 
ing-contractor.  In  compliance  with  the 
urgent  request  of  Claus,  he  took  with  him  a 
great  quantity  of  birds,  by  which  means  he 
was  to  establish  a  regular  burd-trade  with 
the  Old  Worid. 

The  deaf-mute  from  the  cement  factory, 
to  whom  Roland  had  given  a  knife,  came 
on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  bringing  him 
u  mug,  on  which  was  marked  in  very  clumsy 
letters:  ** Come  back." 

Roland  made  permanent  provision  for  the 
care  of  the  forsaken  youth. 

It  was  very  hard  for  Roland  to  take  leave 
of  the  horses  and  dogs.  He  had  wished  to 
take  Griffin  with  him,  but  gave  up  the  idea 
when  the  difficulties  of  so  doinff  were  repre- 
sented to  him.  Laying  his  liand  oa  the 
dog^s  head,  he  said :  — 

•*My  old  friend,  I  can't  take. yon  with 
me ;  I  must  leave  much  more  than  you  be- 
hind me.  I  don't  myself  know  how  it  will 
iind.  Just  stay  quietly  here,  and  wait  till  I 
come  back." 

The  dog  looked  up  sadly  at  bis  master. 


On  the  marrow  there  was  a  great  pilma- 
age  from  the  Villa  to  the  ateamboatJand" 
ing. 

They  sent  the  carria^  on  before.  Weid- 
mann walked  with  Eric,  holding  his  band, 
the  Major  with  Roland,  and  Knc^f  with  the 
negro.  Manna  walked  between  the  Pro* 
fessorin  and  the  Major's  wifb.  The  Aoal 
and  Professor  Einaiedel  had  remained  be- 
hind at  the  Villa.  Roland  wept;  uid 
Manna,  weeping  also,  leaned  on  the  arms 
of  those  who  1^  her.  Loolpng  ap  at  the 
churchyard,  she  said :  — 

*'  On  the  bank  of  this  river  we  are  at 
home :  'here  rests  our  mother  in  the  earths 
I  remember  an  old  saying,  but  where  it 
came  from  I  do  not  know :  -— 

**  *  The  nonuulio  races  wander  and  mat* 
der;  but  where  they  have  dug  a  graT* 
for  one  of  their  number^  there  they  mnai 
finally  remain.'" 

Her  voice  failed  her.  Afler  a  time  Am 
went  on :  — 

'*  There  stantl  the  trees  which  father 
planted." 
Tears  choked  all  further  nttorance. 
Arrived  at  the  landing,  they  foond  a 
great  assembUge  of  people.  Glaoa  kepi 
laughing  and  ncmding,  havinj^  made  a  merrf 
nig^t  of  it  at  the  Carp,  wishmg  to  have 
one  more  ffood  time  before  he  went  forth 
into  the  wide  worid. 

The  Cooper,  now  landlord  of  the  Carp, 
and  the  Sevenpiper  presented,  in  behalf  of 
a  lai^  number  of  donors,  a  keg  of  virgin 
wine,  crowned  with  fresh  garlands. 

Now  the  Screamer  became  animated,  and 
speedily  reckoned  up  what  would  be  the 
daily  portion  of  each  of  the  travellers  undl 
their  arrival  in  New  Ybrk.  It  would  be  ai 
least  two  bottles  apiece ;  and  he  instandy. 
tendered  his  services  in  despatching  tlie 
virgin  wine,  as  probably  Eric  would  net 
drink  his  whole  share,  and  perhaps  Roland 
too  would  fall  short. 

The  Ganger  told  in  doleful  fashion  how. 
the  voyagers  would  to-day  have  the  good 
luck  of  travelling  with  a  young  married 
couple,  for  the  steamboat  which  was  coming 
was  called  the  '*  Beethoven,"  and  the  stew- 
ard of  the  **  Beethoven  "  had  married  the 
**  Lorelei." 

Eric  and  Manna  sat  by  their  mother, 
holding  her  hand;  and  she  said  to  them 
consohngly :  — 

**£ric,  spare  your  life;  but  should  you 
fall  in  the  great  cause,  I  shall  mourn,  but  ' 
will  not  bewail  yont  loss." 

''Mother,  I  am  confident  of  retuminff 
home  alive  out  of  this  struggle ;  and  yet,  if 
I  should  fall,  mother,  be  steadfast :  I  have 
lived  the  highest  life,  throegh  you,  throogk 
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my  father^s,  and  through  mj  MaDna^s,  love." 
The  Mother  silently  pressed  his  hand. 
Now  came  the  Doctor  and  the  Justice 
with  their  wives,  and  Lina  with  her  hus- 
band. The  Doctor  put  the  finishing  touch 
bv  imparting  the  intelligence,  agitating  to 
all,  that  Pranken  had  entered  the  Papal 
army. 

Weidmann  was  much  moved  by  this 
news;  he  exhorted  Eric  to  keep  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts,  even  above  the  erief 
of  parting,  the  wonderful  way  in  which  all 
this  had  come  to  pass :  Pranken  there  and 
be  here.    He  expatiated  on  this  with  em- 

S'lasis,  and  succeeded  in  his  intention  of 
spelling  personal  sorrow  bv  the  consider- 
ation of  universal  views.  That  which  this 
man  and  this  youth  had  done  in  accordance 
with  their  own  choice  ai^  the  leadings  of 
destiny,  thai  was  no  longer  at  the  dbposal 
of  their  own  individual  free  will,  but  was  ab- 
sorbed into,  and  had  become  a  part  of  the 
great  whole. 

And  now  the  real  mirthfulness  of  Rhenish 
life  began  to  display  itself.  The  glee-club 
made  its  appearance  with  a  band  of  music, 
and  clear  songs  rang  otft  from  the  pretty 
and  graceful  steamer  which  now  came  down 
the  stream.  The  cannon  were  fired;  the 
boat  stopped ;  and  hurried  partings  were 
made.  Eric,  Manna,  and  Aoland  kissed 
the  Mother,  who  cried :  — > 

«'  Be  faithful  to  the  end.'* 

They  were  soon  on  board. 

The.  steamer  had  pushed  off,  when  a  cry 
waa  heard.  The  doff  Grifiln  had  broken 
loose  from  the  Coopers  hold  upon  his  oolhir, 
sprung  into  the  Ehine,  and  was  swimming 
tfter  the  boat.  She  stopped  once  more: 
the  dog  wa^  hoisted  out  of  the  water  and 
taken  along  with  them. 

The  party  on  shore  waved  their,  farewell 
signals,  and  were  answered  from  the  boat, 
as  long  as  they  could  see  each  other ;  but 
for  a  long  time  afler  this,  the  gaze  of  the 
departing  ones  lingered  on  the  Villa. 

What  will  become  of  the  house  P  What 
shall  they  be  when  they  return?  What 
kind  of  life  will  there  be  established  P 

As  Manna  stood  leaning  on  Eric,  some- 
thing came  soflly  up  to  them. 

The  dogs,  Rose  and  Thistle,  had  forced 
their  way  aboard.  Roland,  who  had  like- 
wise been  standing  lost  in  thought,  sud- 
denly brightened  up,  for  Griffin  was  also 
with  them. 

And  now  they  had  a  fresh  surprise.  No 
one  had  noticed  that  the  Major  had  not 
been  among  those  who  had  bid  them  good- 
bve.  He  now  emerged  from  the  cabin  with 
his  wife.  He  was  now  making  his  wedding 
lOttTy  and  accompanied  the  wanderers  as  far 


as  the  Lower  Rhine.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
had  with  them  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
home. 

There  was  music  on  board,  and  the 
Major  soon  brought  up  the  steward  and 
stewardess,  to  whom  he  introduced  himself 
and  his  wife,  and  Eric  and  Manna,  as  newly- 
married  couples. 

•*Yes,"  said  he  to  Eric,  "you  know  I 
have  been  a  drummer.  Til  tell  you  the 
story  some  time  or  other.  Yes,  when  you 
come  back  you  shall  have  it.*' 

At  (he  station  before  the  Island,  the 
Major  and  wife  disembarked.  Here  they 
had  dwelt  in  the  first  days  «of  their  union* 
and  here  they  wished  to  be  again  for  a  dav, 
and  to  show  themselves  as  married  people  . 
to  those  who  had  then  been  friendly  to- 
ward them.  The  Major  still  waved  his 
hand  from  the  row-boat,  and  strove  to  show 
a  cheerful  countenance,  but  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks,  and  as  he  bent  over  the 
side  of  the  skiff,  the^^  flowed  into  the  Rhine. 

'Silently  the^  glided  on,  and,  as  they 
passed  the  Cloister  Island,  a  flock  of  white 
doves  were  winging  their  way  over  it.  The 
nightingales  were  singing  so  loud  as  to  be 
heard,  m  spite  of  the  continual  plash  of  the 
paddle-wheels.  The  children  of  the  Island 
were  walking  along  the  shore,  two  by  two, 
and  singing. 

Manna  sighed  deeply,  and  wafted  a  greet- 
ing over  to  them. 

No  one  imagined  who  was  passing  by, 
away,  away  to  the  New  World. 

When,  at  evening,  the  vessel  stopped  for 
the  night,  Eric  remembered  a  sheet  of 
paper  which  Weidmann  had  given  him. 
He  read  it.  It  contained  wor£  from  the 
close  of  Hu^boldt^s  Cosmos :  — 

•*  There  m 
more 

others,  but  there  are  no  faces  nobler  by 
nature.  All  are  equally  destined  for  free- 
dom." 


some  races    more  civilised, 
highlm  ennobled    by     culture   than 
8,  but  the 


,  BOOK    XY. 

BXTRAOTS  OF  LETTERS  FROM  AlTD  TO  THS 
NEW  WORLD. 

[Erie  to  hU  Mother.] 
On  board  the  Bevjakik  FsAincLnr. 

Our  ship  bears  the  name  which  my  father 
always  uttered  with  peculiar  fervor. 

My  mother ! 

I  am  transformed  into  a  life  full  of  novel 
excitement.  I  have  seen  the  sea  for  the 
first  time.  Now  I  am  living  upon  it,  and  I 
seem  to  be  writing  to  you  from  another 
world. 

A  joyful  event  ushered  of  oat  of  the 
Fatherland. 
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As  we  drew  near  the  shore,  on  the  first 
evening,  I  espied  a  broad,  benevolent,  com- 
fortable-looking man,  at  the  window  of  the 
corner-bouse  at  the  landing.  He  bowed  to 
me,  I  returned  the  salutation,  but  did  not 
recognize  him.  But  when  we  were  on 
board,  he  came  up  to  us;  it  was  Master 
Ferdinand,  whom  I  had  helped  out  at  tbe 
musical  festival. 

I  quickly  told  him  our  storj,  and  he, 
with  a  despatch  which  could  only  bate  been 
inspired  by  disinterested  kindness,  collected 
his  fellow  artists,  together  with  some  culti- 
vated amateurs  of  the  town,  and  we  sang 
and  played  far  into  the  night. 

With  music  in  our  souls  we  left  the 
-  Rhine,  —  we  left  Germany. 

Manna  and  Roland  will  write  to  you 
themselves ;  they  are  now  on  deck,  reading 
the  Odyssey :  it  is  the  only  thing  one  ought 
to  read  here.  All  movement  on  the  high- 
ways on  shore,  all  household  interests  imd 
surroundings,  seem  far  removed. 

Such  a  ship  is  a  world  in  itself. 

Herr  Knopf,  too,  has  had  a  wonderful 
meeting.  He  is  writing  to  the  Major :  ^t 
him  to  show  you  tbe  letter.  One  thing 
more  I  must  tell  you  about. 

We  reached  Liverpool  at  evening,  and 
intended  to  rest  there  a  day.  On  the  next 
morning  I  was  standing  alone,  looking  at 
the  harbor,  and  thinking  how  Liverpool  was 
the  first  English  port  in  which  slave-ships 
were  fitted  out,  when  I  was  roused  from 
my  reverie  over  the  changing  events  of 
history,  by  seeing  an  outwara-bonnd  vessel 
weighing  anchor.  On  the  deck  stood  a  man, 
who,  I  cannot  doubt,  was  Sonnenkamp. 
He  now  wears  a  full  beard ;  but  I  recog- 
nized him  in  spite  of  it.  jffl  has  either 
been  in  Europe  all  the  time,  4lfelse  has  re- 
turned here.  He  seemed  to  rfposnize  me, 
took  off  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  oeckoned 
to  some  one,  and  a  figure  appeared  which 
I  could  not  recognize  with  certainty,  but  1 
think  it  was  Bella. 

I  learned  from  the  brother-masons,  to 
whom  Weidmann  had  given  me  a  letter  of 
introduction,  that  a  man  quite  answering  to 
the  description  of  Sonnenkamp,  was  send- 
ing a  shipload  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
some  Southern  port. 

I  dare  not  think  bow  terrible,  at  this 
juncture,  a  meeting  would  have  been. 

Strangely  enough,  as  I  was  walking  with 
Manna  at  noon,  through  the  city,  she  said 
to  me:  **  I  feel  as  if  I  must  meet  father 
here.  I  keep  thinking  he  will  come  round 
some  comer,  on  one  side  or  the  other ! " 
I  do  not  think  I  have  done  wrong  in  not 
telling  her  of  what  I  saw. 

Most  agonizing  is  the  thought  that,  per- 


haps, father  and  son  niay  fight  against  eaph 
other  in  opposing  armies.  My  consolatioii 
is,  that  Sonnenluimp,  being  an  old  sailor, 
will  probably  enter  the  navy. 

Roland  is  tbe  darling  of  the  whole  ship. 
He  is  indefiitigably  zealous  to  learn  about 
the  arrangement  of  the  vessel,  and  about  all 
the  duties  of  the  crew.  He  is  busy  witb 
them  first  in  one  place,  then  in  another, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that,  by  this  meapa, 
all  his  hard  thinking  and  speculation  are 
driven  away. 

We  have  favoring  winds. 

Very  merry,  too,  is  the  chirping  and 
singing  of  the  birds  that  Glaus  has  brought 
with  him.  Tbe  blackbiixi  Strikes  an  atti- 
tude on  her  perch,  like  that  of  a  renowned 
singer  on  the  stage,  looks  coi^uettishly 
round  on  the  bystanders,  and  sings  h^ 
'*Rejoioe  in  your  life."  You  know  sh^ 
never  gets  beyond  that :  but  we  like  to  have 
it  said  and  sung  to  us:  "Rejoice  in  your 
life." 

On  the  second  evening  out. 

Now  it  la  night.  Manna  is  alone  oa 
deck,  looking  at  Che  stars.  What  a  won- 
drous world!  Overhead  the  innumerable 
stars,  and  around  us  the  boundless  sea. 
I  feel  as  if  I  must,  on  this  voyage,,  let 
all  hard  thinking,  reflection,  and  ppecular 
tion  take  wings  and  fly  away,  in  order  thai 
I  may  tread  the  soil  of  the  New  World  as 
simply  a  man  of  resolute  action.  There  has 
always  been  a  vein  of  romance  running 
throush  my  Ufe  and  nature.  What  is  it 
that  leads  me  thither,  to  stake  my  whol« 
being  in  a  great  crisis  of  human  history  f 
No  longer  to  be  a  mere  spectator,  but  to 
act,  to  live,  and,  perhaps  —  no,  mother,  an 
inward  assurance  tells  me  I  shall  come 
home  aliye  from  this  conflict. 

Home!  Home!  Oh,  mother*  mv  soul 
wings  ita  way  across  to  it,  over  the  bound- 
less billows  of  life :  we  are  with  you,  an<i 
Villa  Eden  makes  true  its  name.  And  yet, 
if  Fate  has  otherwise  decreed,  be  firm: 
your  son  has  been  perfectly  happy ;  he  has 
enjoyed  all  the  fulness  of  life.  1  have  had 
you,  father.  Manna,  knowledge,  pure  aspi- 
rations, action.     All  has  been  mine. 

Here  I  sit,  and  the  billows  bear  me  on. 
We  rise  and  fall  with  the  waves,  and  well 
for  him  who  feels,  as  I  now  do,  that  the 
goal  at  which  be  aims  is  a  good  one. 

It  seems  as  if  your  hand  were  on  mj 
brow:  I  am  well  and  free.  And,  oddly 
enough,  I  see  myself  in  my  mind^s  eye* 
transported  to  the  University  town  agaiib 
Now  it  is  evening;  in  the  parlor  at  thfi 
**  Post,^^  the  regular  guests  are  seated,  wli# 
meet  there  every  evening,  thou|^»  in  t?nrtl% 
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ibej  c&nnot  enduro  each  oiher.  They  sit 
round  a  table  covered  with  black  oil-cloth, 
with  their  gUflaes  before  them,  discussing 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  telling  anecdotes, 
and  hoaxing  one  another,  and  then  the  talk 
turns  upon  that  unsteady  adventurer.  Doc- 
tor Doumay.  I  am  a  fruitful  theme  for 
them.  Tall  Professor  Whitehead  lights  a 
match,  and  says  with  satisfaction,  ^*  I  al* 
ways  knew  he  would  desert  Science,"  and 
tiien  the  everlasting  * 'Extraordinary"  says — 
Enough !  I  was  once  on  another  planet,  and 
believed  myself  at  home  there. 

I  have  not  written  for  five  days,  and  now, 
mother,  the  man  who  is  writing  to  you  has 
been,  with  his  nearest  and  dearest,  in  the 
jaws  of  death. 

We  have  lived  through  a  storm  such  as 
our  captain,  a  seaman  of  three-aad-twenty 
years'  experience,  has  never  seen  before. 

I  roust  confess,  I  was  not  among  the 
brave.  And,  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest, 
— >anch  is  the  double-action  of  the  soul,  — 
I  could  not  help  oden  thinkins  of  the  ever- 
lasting "Extraordinary," at  the  long  table 
in  the  Post,  speaking  of  my  death,  and 
lamenting  his  having  abandoned  poetical 
composition :  our  end  would  have  made  a 
fine  subject.  The  coolest  in  the  midst  of 
the  storm  were  Roland  and  Knopf.  The 
Litter,  however,  was  not  with  us,  but  on 
the  forward  deck  with  his  betrothed.  Man- 
na held  me  clasped  in  her  arms.  We 
wished  to  die  together. 

Oh,  why  should  I  recount  oar  dangers  P 
They  are  past.  Now  that  we  are  safe,  we 
talk  of  them  no  more*.  , 

On  the  next  morning,  when  the  sky  was 
SO  dear,  and  the  sea  so  calm,  we  celebrated 
a  betrothal  on  board.  It  was  friend  Knopf 
who  was  betrothed ;  he  will  write  you  a 
more  detailed  account  of  it  all.  The  cask 
of  virgin  wine,  which  had  been  given  to  us, 
was  shared  among  the  crew  on  that  day. 
The  Rhine  poured  joy  into  the  veins  of  us 
all. 

There  waa  singing,  dancing,  jubilation. 
All  the  flags  were  hoisted,  and  at  table 
friend  Knopf  made  an  address  no  less  amus- 
ing than  touching.  I  believe  he  is  goins  to 
send  Fraulein  Milch  his  speech.  We  had 
music,  too;  Knopf  playea  the  flute,  and 
persuaded  Manna  to  bring  her  harp  on 
deck.  All  the  passengers  and  the  sailors 
stood  around  her  with  suspended  breath, 
and,  when  she  had  ended,  shouted  and 
huzzaed. 

In  three  days  we  shall  each  land ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  shall  write  again  till 
then ;  my  first  step  on  the  soil  of  the  New 
World  will  be  to  send  you  this  letter,  unless 


we  should  meet,  on  the  way,  some  vess^ 
which  will  take  it  to  Europe. 

To  Europe! 

I  feel  raised  so  high  above  the  world,  that 
it  seems  as  if  I  ooiud  play  with  whole  con- 
tinents. 

Be  joyful  in  thinking  of  your  happy  son, 

Lric. 

.    (Knopf  to  the  JCiiJor  and  Fraoldn  Wick.] . 
Deab  Brothbr  and  Sister, 

Oh,  how  delightful  it  is  that  I,  who  have 
never  been  able  to  call  any  one  by  these 
names,  can  now  apply  them  to  you ! 

In  the  red  blanl^-book  which  you,  dear 
sister,  cave  me,  are  many  notes  of  travel, 
which  Ihope  to  be  able,  some  time,  to  write 
out:  now  I  cannot.  Out  with  the  best 
thing :  I  am  betrothed ! ! !  It  occurs  to  me, 
while  making  these  three  exclamation  marks, 
that  their  form  has  a  meaning.  They  aeem 
to  me  like  the  image  of  a  comet.  Do  ask 
Professor  Einsiedel  if  I  have  not  made  a 
great  scientific  discovery. 

Do  you  remember,  dear  sister,  my  telling 
you  of  my  meeting  a  girl  with  two  boys  in 
the  forest,  that  time  when  I  was  cooiing  to 
find  our  friend  Herr  Doumay  ?  That  ^irl 
is  my  betrothed.  Her  name  is  Rosalie,  hke 
yours.  She  looks  enough  like  you  to  be 
your  sister.  Yes,  she  is  your  sister.  She 
has  brown  eyes,  like  yon. 

''But  who  is  she,  then  P  ^^  I  hear  you  ask, 
laj^ing  aside  your  sewins  and  looking  at  me 
with  both  eyes  — I  had  almost  said,  with 
both  hands. 

Well,  just  let  me  tell  you  quietly. 

Now,  then,  the  maiden  whom  I  met  in 
the  green-wood,  my  wood-maiden,  is  the 
daughter  of  a  teacher,  and  —  I  beg  you  to 
hear  this  respectfully  —  she  has  passed  her 
own  examination  as  a  teacher,  and  her 
brothers  are  splendid  fellows.  I  did  not 
venture  to  approach  the  girl,  although  I 
recognized  her  at  the  first  glance.  I  tried 
to  ingratiate  myself  with  the  brothers  — 
and  said  one  day  to  the  smaller  one,  who 
took  to  me  at  once  —  "  Tell  your  sister  I 
met  her  in  the  forest,  last  Mav,  on  her  way 
to  chapel  with  you ;  she  had  on  a  brown 
dress." 

•'  Why  don't  you  tell  her  so  yourself?  ** 
asked  the  little  fellow. 

I  had  no  time  to  answer  him ;  for  just 
then  my  wood-maiden  came  along,  and  be- 
gan reproving  her  brother  for  annoying  the 
strange  genUeman,  when  the  little  one 
shouted,  *'  Why,  it's  the  gentleman  you 
imitate,  when  you  show  how  ne  looked  over 
his  spectacles  at  you." 

Now  it  was  out.  She  had  made  fun  of 
me  P  She  too  P    I  took  off  my  glasses,  and 
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must  confess,  I  should  have  liked  to  throw 
them  into  the  sea,  and  myself  aftei  them. 

*•  What  did  she  say?  "  you  ask. 

She  spoke  kindly  and  heartily :  she  said 
she  had  not  ridiculed  me  ^*  Oh,  I  donH  re- 
member the  rest  —  she  gave  me  her  hand, 
and 

I  cannot  write  it ;  you  shall  hear  all  about 
it  sometime,  and,  even  if  I  don^t  describe 
it,  you  know  just  the  same :  I,  Emil  Knopf, 
girls^  tutor  through  so  many  generations, 
am  engaged  to  an  angel.  That  is  a  hack- 
neyed phrase.  Who  knows  whether  angels 
could  stand  the  teachers*  examination  P 

I  say  with  Herr  Weidmann :  I  should 
jast  like  to  know  how  men  can  manage  not 
to  believe  in  God.  Could  only  human  un- 
derstanding devise  such  a  story  as  this  ?  I 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  where  she  came 
from,  or  who  she  was ;  and  now  she  is  put 
aboard  the  same  ship  for  me,  or  you  may 
say,  I  am  put  on  board,  and  now  the  war 
breaks  out,  and  she  has  an  uncle  in  America 
—  It  is  a  fine  thing  that  there  is  an  uncle  in 
America.  I  think  I  have  met  my  father-in- 
law.  And  do  you  know  what  is  tiie  best 
thing  P 

To  have  a  beloved  one  to  live  through  a 
itorm. 

In  the  midst  of  the  storm,  and  it  was  no 
ordinary  one,  I  thought,  *  How  would  it 
have  been,  if  you  had  been  obliged  to  sink 
into  the  sea  alone,  and  had  never  known 
what  it  is  to  kiss  a  maiden^  lips«  and  how 
it  feels  to  have  a  soft  hand  stroke  your  face, 
and  even  to  be  told,  **You  are  hand- 
some,** — just  think  of  it !  I,  Emil  Knopf, 
famous  as  the  least  dangerous  of  men,  I  am 
handsome !  Oh,  how  blmd  were  all  mothers 
and  daughters  in  the  blessed  land  of  Unifor* 
mingen !  Rosalie  has  a  little  mirror,  and 
when  I  look  into  it,  I  am  really  handsome  — 
I  am  pleased  with  myself.  But  do  not 
think  I  have  gone  mad ;  I  am  in  full  posses- 
sion of  my  mental  powers.  Herr  Major,  I 
pledge  myself  to  explain  to  you  the  law  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  and  of  the  line  of  gra- 
vitation.   I  retain  my  understanding  intact. 

One  thing,  however,  is  hard  for  me.  I 
find  that  I  am  no  poet.  If  I  were,  I  should 
now,  of  necessity,  compose  such  poems  that 
the  whole  world  would  hear  of  nothing  else. 
The  sailors  could  not  refrain  from  smging 
them,  nor  the  soldiers,  coming  away  from  the 
parade  ground,  nor  the  white-handed  young 
lady  at  the  piano,  nor  the  journeyman  by 
the  roadside,  when  he  takes  o^  his  oil-cloth 
hat  and  lays  his  head  on  his  pack.  Oh,  I 
feel  as  if  I  must  have  something  which 
should  appease  the  hunger  of  the  whole 
world,  cr^nne  to  all  men,  *'Do  you  not  see 
how  beauttfiu  the  world  is  P  *^ 


But  now  I  beg  for  a  wedding  gift.  Ton 
and  FrSulein  Milch  must  have  your  photo- 
graphs taken,  for  my  sake.  Oh,  excuse 
my  writing  Friiulein  Milch-;- 1  mean  the 
Majorin.  I  see  that  I  have  kept  writiog 
Fraulein  Milch  thoughout  the  whole  letter. 
Do  not  be  vexed  if  I  do  not  alter  it. 

In  the  New  World  I  shall  write  again ; 
but  now  not  another  word.  I  have  written 
enough,  my  whole  life  long,  and  now  I  wish 
to  do  nothing  but  frolic  and  kiss.  Oh  1  tha& 
beautiful  air  from  Don  Giovanni  ocean  to 
me. 

I  will  say  but  this  one  thing  more :  Man- 
na behaves  sweetly  and  kindly  to  my  Bosa- 
lie,  and  so  do  Adams  and  our  three  doctors 
and  young  Fassbender.  Every  one  rejoices 
in  our  happiness,  and  myyoung  brothers-in- 
law  are  jolly  fellows.  We  are  all  practis- 
ing English,  but  we  mean  to  remam  true 
Grermans. 

Id  sight  of  land. 

In  three  days  we  shall  be  in  New  Yxxxk, 

Idon*t  know  what'I  may  have  to  en- 
counter there.  Rosalie,  says  too  that  I 
must  write  nowTshe  is  sitting  beside  me. 
But  I  really  cannot  write  my  inmost 
thoughts,  when  any  one  is  in  the  same  room 
with  me,  and  especially  when  such  dear 
eyes  are  looking  at  me.  I  will  try,  though : 
Rosalie  thinks  I  have  spoken  so  beautifully 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  lost.  She  makes 
me  vain,  she  thinks  so  much  of  everything  I 
say. 

You  know  that  we  had  a  frightful  storm, 
and  that  we  were  formally  betrothed  the 
day  after.  It  was  ohly  a  little  betrothal 
feast ;  but  in  spirit  we  invited  the  best  peo- 
ple to  it,  and  I  summoned  and  addressed 
you  all ;  you  first,  dear  Major  —  or,  rather, 
pardon  me,  dear  brother,  and  then  yoo, 
dear  sister.  Your  cap  with  the  blue  ribbon 
was  a  good  centre  for  my  thoughts. 

I  spoke  as  follows :  — 

Oh,  you  good  people,  I  cannot.  The/ 
all  say,  I  spoke  as  if  I  had  received  tlie 
gift  of  tongues.  It  may  be  so,  but  write 
It  I  cannot.  I  must  give  my  Rosalie  a  kiss. 
Major,  give  yours  to  the  Majorin. 

There,  that*s  enough. 

P.  S.  I  have  given  Rosalie  what  I 
have  written  to  read.  She  is  taking  notes 
of  a  severe  criticism  for  me.  Yes,  that  is  tbe 
way  with  teachers  that  have  passed  their 
examination. 

NXW  TOKK. 

To  put  into  a  letter  what  one  has  experi- 
enced in  New  York  in  three  days,  nay,  in 
one,  would  be  like  holding  fast  in  our 
hands  the  changeful  images  in  the  clouds. 
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I  hare  given  up  writing  in  my  dialy ;  there 
18  too  much  to  say. 

When  we  landed,  the  Uncle  was  waiting 
for  us,  but  did  not  accept  me  as  a  nephew 
very  willingly.  I  wish  I  had  you  here, 
dear  Brother  Major,  to  explain  to  him  who 
I  really  am,  and  how  circumstanced.  Now 
I  must  wait  .till  he  finds  it  out  for  himself; 
perhaps  that  will  never  happen.  I  don^t 
blame  the  Uncle,  he  had  already  picked 
out  a  husband  for  Rosalie.  When  I  intro- 
duced Captain  Dournay  to  him,  be  said :  *- 

**  Dournay  —  Dournay  ?  "  btit  nothing 
more.  He  must  have  had  to  do  with  one 
of  the  family,  some  time  or  other. 

The  Uncle  is  very  reserved ;  but  great  as 
bis  reticence  is  the  openness  of  every  one 
in  Dr.  Fritz^s  house.  Ah,  dear  brother 
and  sister,  now  I  know  what  Herr  Weid- 
mann^s  homo  must  have  been  when  he  was 
young,  only  Herr  Weidmann  has  more  sons, 
and  here  there  are  daughters.  And  what 
splendid  creatures  they  are!  And  such  a 
wife !  I  can  only  say,  when  she  looks  at 
you  with  her  great  eyes  you  are  satisfied. 

Oh,  what  glorious  people  we  Gtermans 
are !  Wherever  we  are  transplanted,  here 
in  the  air  of  fVeedom  especially,  we  shoot 
tip,  and  show,  for  the  first  time,  what  we 
really  are. 

I  stood  by  when  Roland  and  Lilian  met ; 
they  must  have  some  secret  sign  of  recog- 
nition, for  their  first  word  was  •*  Pebble." 
Tes,  in  love  affairs  some  secret  understand- 
ing is  always  formed.  They  merely  held 
^ach  other  by  the  hand,  and  then  went  out 
together.  Children  live  here  in  great  in- 
dependence. 

Things  go  on  beautifully  at  Dr.  Fritz's, 
onh'  nobody  has  any  time. 

I  now  understand  the  American  saying, 
*  Time  is  money.'  There  is  an  extraordi- 
nary restlessness  ever}where. 

Here  is  war  —  war !  Most  people  think 
it  will  soon  be  over,  but  Dr.  Fritz  saj-s 
that  the  obstinacy  of  the  Southent  States  is 
great,  and  that  they  are  the  better  armed. 

What  is  to  become  of  me?  you  ask. 
Dr.  Fritz  thinks  it  strange  that  I  still  wish, 
in  earnest,  to  become  a  teacher  of  negroes, 
especially  as  I  do  not  yet  speak  the  lan- 
guage with  ease.  He  gives  me  hope,  bow- 
ever,  of  being  able  to  carry  out  my  plan, 
by-and-by.  And  my  thoughts  go  even  fur- 
ther. A  Normal  School  must  be  founded 
for  ne<jro  youths ;  I  shall  keep  this  in  view. 
Meantime  I  am  giving  music  lessons  here, 
and  it  seems  so  strange,  when  I  come  out 
of  a  house  where  we  have  been  practising, 
to  hear  in  the  street  the  noisy  roll  of  the 
drum. 

Adams  is  in  despair;  the  President  will 


not  yet  permit  any  blacks  to  enlist. 
Adams  has  been  told  to  work  on  the  forti- 
fications, but  this  he  will  not  do. 

Tonng  Fassbender  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  bird-trade  which  Claus  wanted 
to  draw  him  into  with  his  brother ;  he  has 
undertaken  to  furnish  supplies  for  the 
army.  I  hope  he  will  behave  honorably, 
for,  sad  to  say,  I  bear  that  a  great  deal  of 
cheating  and  embezzlement  is  carried  on 
even  in  this  Republic. 


[Knopf  to  FMsbender.] 

and  tell  me,  did  I  ever  meet  at 

your  house  a  teacher  by  the  name  of  Run* 
zler  P  It  is  very  important  to  me  to  know 
this,  for  he  was  my  father-in-law. 

I  think  be  was  at  your  house,  and  took 
snuff  out  of  :i  large  box. 

Yes,  it  is  so.  I  have  just  asked  my 
Rosalie.  Her  father  used  to  take  snuff 
from  a  big  beech- wood  box.  So  my  idea 
was  correct.  Memory  is  a  whimsical  thing. 
We  ouglit,  professionaltv,  to  take  it  into 
consideration  far  more  than  we  do.  Ire- 
member  actually  nothing  but  the  beech* 
wood  snuff-box ;  but  I  beg  you  to  tell  me 
what  we  talked  about  at  that  time.  Yon 
recollect,  or  rather  I  remind  you,  that  I 
was  at  that  time  much  saddened  by  tbe 
childish  prank  which  Roland  had  played  off 
upon  me.  I  was  so  troubled,  that  I  cannot 
remember  any  thing  that  passed.  So  write 
me  all  about  it,  and  you  will  be  doing  me  a 
great  favor.  You  will  soon  receive  a  card 
inscribed  thus : 

EMIL  KHOPF, 

RosAUB  Knopf,  nei  Runzler, 

Harried. 

I  tell  you  the  world  is  full  of  romances ; 
tbe  whole  of  life  is  but  a  romance. 

The  philosopher  Schcllin^  is  right; 
poetry,  art,  government,  religion,  every- 
thing, had  their  origin  in  myths. 

My  good  Roland  has  described  to  me  his 
visit  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  I  have  a 
good  poem  about  it  in  my  head.  Unfortu- 
nately I  have  as  yet  only  the  title;  but  it 
is  a  beautiful  one,  for  the  piece  is  to  be 
called:  *  In  Abraham's  bosom.'  Think 
how  much  can  be  included  under  such  a 
heading ! 

Your  son  is  an  extremely  practical  man ; 
ybu  will  havc^  much  satisfaction  in  him. 

If  your  under-master  chooses  to  come 
here^  I  can  procure  him  much  employment 
in  piano  lessons.  We  have  teachers 
enough  in  Germany  to  export  some. 
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[Boland  to  the  Froftssoiln.] 

Pl&rdoQ  me  if  I  no  longer  renture  to  call 
jou  mother.  It  seems  to  me  like  Jtn  injud- 
tic6  to  my  dead  mother  that  I  erer  did  so. 
I  entreat  you  to  have  her  grave  carefally 
attended  to,  and  to  keep  it  strewn  with  her 
fiiTorite  flowers^  ericas  and  pinks. 

Now  that  is  off  my  mind^  I  will  write  of 
other  thiols. 

When  1  think  of  the  green  cottage,  it 
always  seems  to  me  as  if  it  were  floating  on 
the  sea,  and  mast  come  hither  to  us. 

Eric  and  Manna  have,  of  course,  de- 
scribed our  voyage  to  you.  While  at  sea, 
I  learned  tolerably  well  how  the  ship  was 
managed,  and  I  should  have  liked  best  to 
enlist  in  the  navy ;  but  Eric  would  not  hear 
of  it. 

It  is  probable  that  m^  father  is  fighting 
against  as  by  sea,  so  it  is  better  for  me  to  be 
in  the  army. 

I  have  seen  Lilian  again.  I  can  say  to 
you  alone  that  we  are  engaged.  Do  not  say 
that  I  am  but  seventeen,  and  she  but  four- 
teen years  old.  Events  have  made  us  older. 
Why,  Franklin  wanted  to  marry  Miss  Read, 
when  he  was  only  eighteen.  We  have 
vowed  to  belong  to  one  another  when  the 
war  is  over. 

Please  let  these  lines  be  seen  by  no  eyes 
butyours. 

We  have  been  at  Washington;  I  have 
aeen  the  Acropolis  of  the  New  World.  I 
wished  first  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Frank- 
lin^s  grave,  but  it  was  better  for  me  that  I 
could  first  see  one  of  his  greatest  successor^, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  have  seen,  for  the  first  time,  a  man  of 
immortal  glory.  Face  to  face  with  him,  I 
have  uttered  the  name  which  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity.  Those  lips,  whose 
words  now  resound  throughout  the  world  of 
to-day,  and  shall  be  reechoed  by  future 
ages,'  have  pronounced  my  name.  I  have 
looked  on  greatness,  and  how  simple  it  is ! 

It  was  at  Carlsbad,  in  the  course  of  that 
memorable  conversation,  —  I  do  not  re- 
member much  of  it,  but  this  struck  me,  — 
that  some  one,  the  Cabinetsrath,  I  think, 
said :  *'  He  who  has  walked  through  a  port- 
rait galler>'  of  his  ancestors,  traverses  the 
whole  of  life  accompanied,  as  it  were,  by 
those  eyes.'*  Oh,  from  Lincoln^s  eyes  the 
spirit  of  Socrates  and  Aristides,  the  spirit  of 
Moses,  of  Washington,  of  Franklin,  gazed 
upon  me.  And  then  I  felt  those  to  be  the 
forefathers  whom  every  one  can  earn  for 
himself  by  honorable  labor,  b^  loyalty  and 
self-sacrifice.  I  have  the  lofliest  ancestry, 
and  I  will  be  worthy  of  it. 

I  enclose  a  photograph  of  Lincoln.  He 
resembles  Wcidmann,  not  in  appearance. 


but  in  the  impression  he  makes  on  one.  I 
told  him  about  Adams,  and  how  unhappy 
the  negro  was  that  he  could  not  enter  the 
army,  but  could  only  be  employed  on  forti- 
fications. Lincoln  told  me  to  trust  mature 
discretion,  and  not  to  forget,  in  the  exuber- 
ance of  youth,  that  we  must  use  all  means 
in  our  power  to  bring  about  an  nnderstiMid- 
ing,  in  order  to  be  justified  before  our  own 
conscience  and  before  Grod,  if  obliged  to 
go  further,  saying  that  this  was  a  fraternal 
strife,  a  war,  not  of  annihilation,  but  of  re- 
conciliation. 

I  should  like  to  enter  a  negro  regiment, 
and  told  him  so.  He  was  silent,  and  only 
laid  his  broad,  powerful  band  on  mr  bead. 
Manna  remains  at  Dr.  Fritz's.  Eric  has 
probably  already  told  yon  of  his  entering 
the  army  with  the  rank  of  Major.  I  have  a 
comrade,  Hermann,  Lflian^s  brother,  who 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Rudolph 
Weidmann,  and  is  of  the  same  a^,  but 
much  older  in  character.  Here,  one  is  much 
older  at  eighteen,  than  with  us.  He  talks 
very  little ;  but  what  he  says,  is  so  sensible 
and  decided !  Ah,  he  has  had  a  beaatiftd 
vouth!— but  I  will  say  no  more  of  that. 
I  left  Griffin  behind,  in  Lilian's  care.  We 
are  in  the  cavalry.  If  we  only  had  our 
Villa  Eden  horses  here  !  Tell  the  Major  to 
write  me  word  who  has  bought  them.  My 
heart  aches  if  I  think  of  Villa  Eden. 

Just  now,  havine  written  that  word,  I  was 
obliged  to  stop.  Have  patience  with  me: 
you  shall  see  that  your  great  goodness  to 
me  has  not  been  thrown  away.  Ton  shall 
hear  of  manly  behaviour  on  the  part  of 
Your 

RCNLAKD  DOXTRXAT. 

I  have  taken  the  name  of  Doumay  here. 
You  will  understand  why. 

[Uanna  to  the  Proftaorin.] 
...  I  long  to  throw  myself  upon  yoor 
breast,  and  there  to  say,  **  Mother ! "  and 
nothing  more.  The  pen  trembles  in  my 
hand,  but  I  hear  you  say,  **  Be  strong."  I 
will.  I  dare  not  think  bow  it  will  be  when 
we  are  again  with  you.  Yon  are  our  home. 
We  must  wait,  who  knows  how  lon^P  Who 
knows  with  what  sacrifices  P  I  dare  not 
think  that  Eric  may  be  taken  from  me  — 
from  us. 

It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  me,  when  we 
trod  the  soil  of  this  continent — of  my  native 
land.  I  would  gladly  have  floated  on  with 
the  ship  forever.  I  am  living  in  the  house 
of  Dr.  Fritz.  Eric  and  Roland  have  to-day 
gone  to  Washington  to  see  Lincoln.  I  do 
not  realize  that  Eric  is  not  with  me,  and  vet 
I  must  soon  let  him  go,  how  differently ! 
We  will  not  be  afraid,  will  we,  mother? 
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A  wonderfhl  destiny  has  brought  us  together 
and  preserved  us  together ;  it  will  remain 
true  to  us. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  much  of  the  home 
where  I  dwell,  and  of  all  the  eood,  intellect- 
ually wide-awake  people,  and  often,  when  I 
hear  the  wife  and  children  talking  and  see 
them  acting,  I  want  to  say,  "  That  you  get 
from  Ericas  mother,  from  my  mother." 
There  exists,  over  the  whole  earth,  a  com- 
mon fund  of  noble  thought^  as  every' one 
finds  who  bears  a  portion  of  it  within  him- 
self. This  is,  to  me,  the  meanine  of  the 
words,  '*Seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.^^  You 
have  f^ven  me  the  power  of  seeking,  of 
knockmg,  and  I  find  that  it  is  opened  unto 
me.  Oh,  mother!  Why  must  it  be  by 
means  of  such  tremendous  events,  poised 
so  narrowly  between  life  ai;id  death,  that 
the  greatness  and  goodness,  the  readi- 
ness for  martyrdom  of  the  human  heart, 
must  be  developed?  Why  not  in  peace, 
in  love,  in  quiet  cares? 

That  will  be  the  millennium,  you  have 
often  said,  when  the  best  qualities  will 
no  longer  unfold  in  struggle,  but  in 
beauty  and  peacefulness.  You,  my 
mother,  are  a  messenger  and  a  witness 
fix>m  the  paradise-world  beyond  the 
strife.  Rejoice,  as  we  rejoice,  that  you  are 
this  messenger,  this  witness.  I  will  be- 
come like  you,  I  am  and  will  be  your 
daughter,  and  will  grow  evermore  truly  so. 

It  is  well  that  I  was  interrupted  in  this. 
Lilian  has  a  fresh  voice,  and  our  friend 
Knopfs  betrothed  sings  beautifully.  We 
have  practised  pieces  in  which  I  accompany 
Lilian^s  singing  on  the  harp.  Oh,  if  we 
could  send  some  of  those  tones  over  the 
tea !  In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  of  life 
around  us,  here  we  sit  and  sing  by  the  hour 
together.  Now  I  understand  anew  that 
saying,  that  art  is  a  redeemer;  — that  say- 
ineof  father's. 

Why  is  the  word  father  so  harrowing  to 
my  soul  ?  How  happy  it  was  for  my  mother 
to  be  snatched  away  as  she  was !  When  I 
fall  into  this  train  of  thought,  I  always  feel 
as  if  entering  a  desert,  far,  far  away; 
nowhere  anything  cheering  to  the  eye  or 
refreshing  to  the  soul.     We  must  bear  it. 

I  see  with  sorrow  that  I  am  writing  con- 
fusedly ;  but  you  know  and  believe  me, 
when  I  say  that  I  am  really  calm,  and,  above 
all,  you  are  to  know  that  I  never  burden 
our  Eric  with  these  heavy  thoughts.  It  is 
less  from  intention  than  —  no,  as  soon  as  he 
comes,  all  dread  and  grief  vanish ;  every- 
thing is  light,  sunshine,  day. 


Three  4aj8  lal«. 

Eric  has  returned  with  Roland  from 
Washin^n.  They  have  much  to  tell,  and 
Roland  IS  in  a  state  of  enthusiasm  which  you 
can  easily  picture  to  yourself. 

Have  I  already  told  you  that  our  friend 
Knoi)f  has  found  a  charming  little  wife  f 
She  is  full  of  intelligence,  modesty,  and 
energy.  She,  too,  hM  had  religions  con- 
flicts to  undergo,  as  I  have,  not  so  severe ; 
but  then  she  mis  had  a  hard  fight  with  her- 
self. Lilian,  too,  young  as  she  is,  is  far 
riper  than  her  years,  on  account  of  her  seal 
for  making  converts. 

She  was  sent  to  Germany,  and  our  friend 
Knopf  there  accomplished  a  good  work. 
Lillian  has  become  a  sister  to  me,  and  we 
talk  mnch  of  how  she  shall  go  with  ub  to 
the  Rhine.  She  thinks,  however,  that  Erie 
and  I  will  remain  here ;  but  that  will  never 
be.  Our  home  is  there.  You  are  our  home; 
I  kiss  your  eyes,  cheeks,  mouth,  hands. 
Ah,  let  me  kiss  you  once  more,  once  more  I 
You  are  my —  ah !  you  do  not  know  at  all 
what  you  are ;  but  you  know  that  I  am 
Your  daughter. 

Manna  Dournat. 

F.S.  Dear  Aunt  Claudine,  send  me  a 
great  deal  more  good  music,  some  soprano 
songs  with  harp  accompaniment,  and  send 
them  soon.  At  every  tone  I  will  think  of 
you,  and  my  naughtv  little  finger,  which  you 
took  so  much  trouble  to -train,  is  now  per- 
fectly obedient. 

[Erie  to  WeldinaBii.] 

When  I  stood  before  Abraham  Lincoln,  I 
thought  of  vou«  my  revered  friend.  And 
because  I  nave  known,  in  my  short  life« 
what  purely  noble  men  breathe  the  same 
air  with  me,  I  was  unembarrassed  and  at 
my  ease.  My  lot  is  an  exalted  one :  I  can 
look  in  the  faces  of  the  best  men  of  my  ase. 
And  if  wiseacres  ever  again  tell  me,  oonde* 
scendinffly,  that  I  am  an  idealist,  I  can  r^ 
ply  to  them,  **  I  must  be  one,  fori  have  met 
some  of  the  noblest  of  men  on  my  life-road : 
I  not  only  believe  in  the  ekvation  oi 
pure  humanity  —  I  know  it." 

I  will  only  give  one  incident  of  our  inter- 
view. 

We  heard  the  opinion  expressed,  among 
those  who  surrounded  Lincoln,  that  the 
negroes  ought  not  to  be  set  frciet  because 
thev  would  do  no  work  unless  forced. 

Roland  said  to  me  in  a  low  voice :  — * 

"  Do  the  slaveholders  work  without  being 
forced?" 

Lincoln  .noticed  that  the  b<^  was  tajp- 
ing  something  to  me,  and  encouraged 
him  to  ■pMdL  without  reserve.  Roland  re* 
peated  bis  question  quietly  but  earnest^. 
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ToQ,  who  have  helped  me*  to  awaken  this 
young  spirit,  will  sympathize  in  my  plea- 
aure. 

And  now  I  will  tell  yon  about  your 
nephew. 

Oh,  our  blessed  German  life !  In  old 
times  traTeflcrs  took  with  them  into  foreiffn 
countries  the  images  of  their  saints.  We 
Grermans  carry  our  poets,  our  philosophers 
and  musicians  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
globe;  and  your  nephew^s  pleasant,  com- 
fortable, free  home  is  the  abode  of  true 
culture.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult 
of  political  and  private  life,  reign  immortal 
spirits,  who  bring  a  devotion,  a  serenity,  a 
holy  quiet,  of  a  peculiar  sort. 

lour  nephew  has  done  well  in  always 
telling  me  not  to  believe,  with  most  people 
here,  that  this  war  will  be  over  in  a  lew 
months.  I  now  think  not  of  the  end,  but 
onlv  of  the  next  day. 

And,  in  the  midst  of  this  growth  and 
chan^  of  historic  movement,  I  feel  that 
the  mdividual  is  like  the  single  cell  in  a 
tree,  or  else  that  we  are  like  boys  on  the 
school-bench.  ■  We  do  not  know  the  entire 
educational  plan.  We  do  not  know  the 
end  to  which  all  this  leads.  We  must 
learn  our  lessons;  and  cell  is  built  upon 
cell,  knowledge  w  added  to  knowledge, 
until  —  who  knows  the  end  P 

In  the  first  great  struggle,  in  the  New 
World's  war  of  independence,  there  were 
Germans  sold  by  German  princes,  to 
fight  for  the  English  against  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  but  few  of  our  countrymen,  tow- 
ering up  among  them  like  Steuben  and 
Kalb,  did  battle  for  the  Republic.  At  that 
period  the  French-*  Lafayette's  name  rings 
out  clear  among  them  —  stood  foremost 
among  the  New  "World's  champions  of  free- 
dom. To-day  the  Union  army  contains 
thousands  of  Germans,  witnesses  who  have 
emigrated  or  been  exiled.  Why  are  there 
no  Frenchmen?  I  know  the  reason,  and 
80  do  you. 

I  see  the  poet  of  the  future  draw  near. 
The  great  drama  of  our  epoch,  the  strife 
between  Cffisarism  and  self-government,  is 
presented  to  his  gaze  in  dimensions  such  as 
no  past  age  could  know ;  he  will  compress 
the  struggle  within  narrow  limits. 

The  Kepublic  of  the  United  Stotes  has 
not  yet  existed  a  centurv.  Oh,  how  difier^ 
ent  is  the  aspect  of  thmgs  here  from  what 
we  had  pictured  to  ourselves!  I  have 
found  many  who  doubt  the  continuance  of 
the  Union ;  cultivated  clergymen  even  told 
me  that  there  was  certainly  more  power  of 
endurance  in  the  monarchical  form  of 
government.    That  is  the  feeling  of  dejec- 


tion and  despair :  but  it  is,  I  believe,  only 
to  be  met  with  in  single  instances. 

How  oflen  I  am  obliged  to  hear  myself 
called  a  philosophical  idealist !  And  they 
tell  me  I  shall  soon  be  converted.  Your 
nephew,  whose  comprehensive  glance  sees 
all  sides  of  a  subject,  has  solved  thisenigaiA 
for  me.  The  people  here  have  lived  so  long 
for  their  own  ease  alone,  feeling  their  claims 
of  the  State  only  occasionally,  as  voters. 
They  must  now  pass  through  the  school  of 
military  discipline,  of  staking  their  lives 
for  the  life  of  the  nation  —  only  as  an  edu* 
cation,  of  course,  to  be  free  again  ailer- 
wards. 

The  so-called  slavery  question  is  not  so 
nearly  decided,  by  a  greaX  deal,  as  we  sup* 
posed. 

Your  nephew  thinks  the  complete  aboli- 
tion  of  slavery  will  become  a  necessary  war 
measure  of  vital  importance  to  the  con* 
tinned  existence  of  the  nation;  that  pat* 
riotism  must  be  wedded  to  hunuinity*- 
that  the  pure  ideal  must  give  place  to 
utilitarianism  and  necessity  —  that  the 
logic  of  events  will  bring  about  a  decision 
not  to  be  effected  by  the  logic  of  thought. 
There  is  still  a  strong  party  here  in  th# 
North  who  do  not  wisn  to  proceed  to  tb# 
one  extreme  measure,  as  they  call  the  abao* 
lute  abolition  of  slavery ;  but  hope  to  sub- 
due the  South  by  war  instead. 

We  hope  they  will  not  succeed.  The 
words  **  necessity  of  State,"  so  oflen  mia- 
used  by  tyrants,  will  now,  we  trust  lead  to 
Liberty. 

How  much  one  is  obliged  to  hear  against 
the  negroes  in  this  country  I 

That  the  four  million  slaves  represent 
twenty  hundred  million  dollars,  is,  of  course* 
the  point  first  mentioned;  then  that  the 
blacks  have  many  vices,  as  though  a  perfect 
model  of  virtue  were  to  be  expected  from  a 
down-trodden  race.  Any  nation,  so  long  held 
in  bondage,  tortured,  martyred,  condemned 
to  ignorance,  would  have  been  just  what 
they  are.  Moreover,  tyranny  has,  in  all 
ages,  proclaimed  the  oppressed  to  be  low 
beings,  ignoring,  of  course,  the  fact  thai 
if  they  have  some  base  tendencies,  it  is  the 
oppression  that  has  prepared  the  soil  and 
implanted  them. 

I  have  made  the  acquaintance  here  of  a 
distinguished  negro,  whose  oration  on  the 

F resent  situation  and  the  future  of  his  race 
had  heard.  There  was  a  touch  of  De- 
mosthenes in  it.  He  was  a  slave  twenty- 
two  years,  and  has  acquired  a  complete 
scientific  education. 

Sometimes  there  is  in  his  voice  a  quiver- 
ing tone  of  lament,  as   of  one  drooping 
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under  a  weight  of  sorrow,  and  I  admire  bim 
for  suppressing  an  avengeful  anger.  If  a 
single  man  can  do  much  for  his  race,  this 
man,  or  one  like  him,  might  become  an  his- 
toric character. 

But  the  heroic  age  is  past,  entirely  and 
Ibrerer ;  now  we  must  depend  on  comnm- 
nitj  of  action. 

We  are  transported  into  the  midst  of  an 
historical  or  logical  unfolding  of  events. 
The  attempts  at  peaceful  reconciliation 
have  been  of  no  avail.  In  spite  of  the  cry 
"  No  coercion !  "  an  army  had  to  be  raised, 
and  now  the  cry  is,  **^o  confiscation  of 
property  !  "  That  means,  no  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  yet  this  must  be  the  second 
Msult,  since  it  could  not  be  the  first. 

The  moral  debt,  neither  noted  down  nor 
|>aid  interest  on,  nor  cancelled  on  change, 
IS  now  becoming  a  great  national  debt 
of  the  Union,  which  the  conntry  will  be 
obliged  to  liquidate  with  money  and  blood. 

[Manna  to  the  Mother.] 
.....  What  a  small  matter  was  that 
night-riot  made  by  men*  with  blackened 
fiices !  I  have  lived  through  a  pro-slavery 
riot.  Doctor  Frita  says  it  arose  from 
the  bitter  opposition  to  the  conscription. 
Many  blacks  were  murdered,  our  friend 
Knopfs  school  was  laid  in  ruins,  and  the 
negro  orphan  asylum  burned  to  the  ground, 
the  poor  black  children  rolling  crying  on 
the  pavement.  We  have  much  to  do. 
The  world  has  much  to  make  amends  for. 

[Brio  to  the  Banker.] 

I  perfectly  understand  your 

sorrow  over  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
Jews  among  the  Secessionists.  Greneral 
Twiggs,  commanding  in  Texas,  who  went 
over  to  the  rebels  with  his  army,  fortress, 
and  munitions  of  war,  was  a  Jew. 

And  that  speculators  on  change  also  lend 
assistance  to  the  defenders  of  slavery! 
Why  should  they  lesa  than  the  professedly 
pious  English  P 

Why  do  you  require  all  the  Jews,  /sollec- 
tively'and  individually,  to  stand  on  the 
side  of  moral  principle  P  They  have  the 
right  of  equality,  even  in  ill-doing.  They 
are,  if  one  may  be  permitted  to  say  so, 
equally  justified  in  cnme  with  other  men. 
It  must  be  shown,  it  it  now  being  shown, 
that  no  religion  has  the  monopoly  of  mo- 
rality. 

You  complain  that  the  passion  for  enjoy- 
ment has  invaded  even  your  innermost 
circle  of  friends. 

That  belongs  under  the  heading  above 
indicated.  The  more  I  think  over  your 
letter,  the  more  surely  I  arrive  at  this  con- 


clusion :  the  Jews,  so  long  and  so  crueUr 
excluded  from  participation  in  national  af- 
fairs, and  condemned  to  a  sad  cosmopoli- 
tism, will  now,  in  their  days  of  liberation, 
behave  like  natives  of  the  different  commu- 
nities in  which  it  is  their  lot  to  be,  and  will, 
above  all,  remain  patriotic. 

Moreover,  I  can  assure  you  that  many 
Jews  are  here  anK>ng  us,  fighting  with 
valor  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  young  physician  equipped  by  you 
is  exceedingly  able. 

The  money  which  you  sent  over  is  being 
conscientiously  expended. 

I  hope  yet  to  sing  with  your  daughter- 
in-law,  to  whom  please  present  my  kind 
regards. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  cordial  remem- 
brances of  you. 

[The  Profesaoiln  to  Eiio  and  Manna.] 

All  is  well.  Would  that  I  could  send 
you  some  of  the  spring  fragrance  and 
beauty  which  surround  us  here.  No  tree 
bears  blossoms  as  countless  as  the  bless* 
ings  which  go  out  from  my  heart  to  you. 
Here  we  sit  in  peace,  and  you  are  out  there 
in  the  battle.  We  can  do  nothing  for  you, 
only  I  say  to  you,  my  son,  and  to  you, 
my  daughter:  whatever  may  come,  abide 
quietly  m  the  assurance,  that  having  fol- 
lowed the  leadings  of  the  spirit,  we  must 
silently  recognize  and  bear  our  part.  I 
have  been  in  the  next  village ;  it  must  be 
like  a  recent  settlement  in  America. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  great  thing  to  be 
able  to  help  so  m&ny  human  beings  to  a 
cheerful  and  active  existence. 

My  son,  why  do  you  not  write  whether 
you  have  inquired  for  Uncle  AlphonsoP 
Do  not  delay  doing  so.  If  he  is  yet  living, 
tell  him  that  I  have  never  judged  him  un- 
kindly, though  he  has  been  so  hard  u[>on 
us;  and  tell  him  that  your  father  always 
preserved  a  brotherly  feeling  for  him. 
but  ah,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  still 
alive.  Do  not  delay  to  get  some  positive 
information. 

Our  friend  Einsiedel  is  busy  in  arranging 
your  father^s  papers. 

Our  good  Major  wants  to  have  a  room 
built  in  the  hot-house,  and,  next  winter, 
live  there  all  day  lon|i  among  the  plants, 
breathing  in  their  fragrance;  tben«  he  as- 
serts, he  should  live  to  be  a  hundred  years 

old. 

t 

[Claadlne  to  Manna.) 
If  you  feel  overwhelmed  by  the  hard  ex- 
periences which  you  must  bear,  do  not  for^ 
get  to  keep  up  your  study  of  astronomy ;  it 
takes  us  out  of  all  our  small  troubles. 
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You  will  have  to  make  new  applications 
of  your  astroDoinical  knowledge  to  new  con- 
ditions in  America* 

[lina  to  llanaa.] 

To-morrow  I  give  my  first  largo  coffee- 
party;  look  upon  me  with  respect.  I 
spread  ^ae  damask  table-cloths,  and  have 
my  own  gilt-edged  cups.  Ah.  why  can  you 
not  be  here?  reople  say  that  my  voice. is 
much  stronger  now  that  I  am  a  mother. 
O  Manna,  the  most  beautiful  sons  is  that 
which  one  sings  to  her  child,  f  hope  it 
wonH  be  long  before  you  know  it. 

Pranken  and  his  wife  have  come  back, 
but  they  are  not  to  remain  with  us.  He  is 
to  be  ambassador  somewhere  on  the  Lower 
Danube,  near  Turkey ;  I  don\  know  the 
name  of  the  country. 

I  have  thought  of  a  beautiful  plan  for 
you.  When  you  come  home,  you  must  es- 
tablish a  special  singing-club  of  all  the 
matrons  and  maidens  m  the  neighborhood, 
and  we^ll  sing  in  your  garden,  and  in  the 
beautiful  music-room,  and  in  the  pretty 
boats  on  the  river,  and  oo  the  flat-roofs, 
and  everywhere.  Ah,  that  will  be  life !  If 
to-morrow  were  only  here  I 

[ElosiedeltoErlo.] 
Elevating  thoughts  are  in  these  papers 
which  your  father  led  behind  him.  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  one  of  them  has 
not  been  given  to  the  world  before  this. 
He  foresaw  this  war  in  America  quite  clear- 
ly. Connected  and  logical  thought  is  a 
kind  of  prophecy.  I  shall  publish  the 
sheets  with  my  positive  assurance  that  they 
were  written  by  a  noble  recluse  many  years 
before  the  events  foretold. 

[Weidmsnn  to  Erie.] 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  work* 
You  wanderers  took  much  of  our  peace 
away  with  you,  but  now  all  is  in  its  habitual 
order  asain. 

Thank  you,  dear  Doumay*  for  your  let- 
ter. My  nephew  always  sends  me  the 
newspapers  regularly.  Do  not  allow  your- 
self to  be  distracted  by  thoughts  of  Europe, 
and  by  too  great  a  variety  of  interests ; 
vou  are  stationed  at  m  post  where  you  must 
keep  only  the  next  dutpr  before  your  eyes. 
Forgive  me  for  permitting  myself  to  admon- 
ish you  thus.  It  was  high  time  that  this 
disgrace  should  be  wiped  out  from  the  con-, 
sciousness  of  our  age,  for  it  hafl  begun  to 
appear  that  long  habit  was  weakening  the 
keen  and  bitter  sense  of  its  sin  and  shame. 

I  am  finding  surprising  confirmation  of 
this  opinion.  Uerr  Sonnenkamp  corrupted 
our  oistrict  more  than  he  knew;  people 


now  speak  welL  of  him.  **  Ah,  only  a  •!»▼»> 
trader!"  *' Nothing  wjmtso!"  may  be 
heard  on  all  sides. 

There  is  always  something  commandiog 
in  heroism ;  the  bold  scoundrel  is  more  at* 
tractive  than  the  unobtrusively  virtnoos 
man.  Not  only  the  frivolous,  but  quki^ 
sober-minded  men  think  that  the  Pnaee 
was  unnecessarily  scropukKis  in  refusing  to 
ennoble  Herr  Sonnenkamp. 

A  plant  has  become  common  in  Europe 
which  is  caUed  the  water-pest:  you  may 
have  read  of  it;  it  came  from  Canada, 
probably  attached  tp  some  vessel,  aad  has 
almost  choked  the  Thames  with  its  roots 
and  entangled  stems ;  it  has  crept  iar  iaU» 
the  continent,  and  has  now  readied  ns,  feuft. 
wo  will  conquer  it.  Such  a  water-pest 
spreads  too  in  spiritual  matters. 

(Dootqr  Blshsrd  to  EHol] 

All. the  others  have  no  doubt  writtOA. 
most  edifying  and  sentimental  letters;  I 
have  something  better  for  yon.  First,  let 
me  tell  you  to  rejoice  that  you  have  soiiie-> 
thing  to  do,  and  have  done  with  apecolatiag* 

And  now  for  a  fine  story :  «- 

Otto  von  Pcanken— for  whom  I  alwaya 
had  a  sympathy,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
profane  world;  he  is  no  paragon  of  virfcoe, 
but  there's  a  good  deal  in  him— has  beaten 
the  black-ooats  in  shrewdness ;  he  got  him- 
self recommended  to  Borne  by  them  and 
there  he  has  played  a  smart  inSk.  He  en- 
tered the  FaptS  army  with  the  rank  ef 
Major,  but  got  into  some  difficulty,  on  pur- 
pose, as  I  l^ieve.  He  wrote  a  letter  foil 
of  dissatisfaction  over  the  organizatioQ  of 
the  army,  and  this  gave  him  an  excuse  fer 
resigning,  and  marrying  the  young  widow, 
the  daughter  of  Herr  von  Endlich.  When 
you  come  hopie  you  will  have  some  new 
neighbors.  They  say,  though,  that  Pran- 
ken is  to  enter  on  a  diplomatic  career,  end 
I  think  he  has  talent  for  it. 

Have  you  seen  or  heard  nothing  of  Fnni 
Beli^? 

(^s  Hs^>rln  OrMaler  late  Fnaleln  Mi  leh,  to  KaoptI 
You  can  fimcy  how  your  letter  rejoiced 
us.  My.  good  husband  vras  cheered  up  by 
it  into  better  spirits  than  he  has  had  lor  a 
long  time.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  sinoe  voa 
all  went  off,  he  has  been  full  of  troohle. 
For  months  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  rid 
of  the  thought  why  he  was  not  younger,  to 
that  he  comd  have  gone  with  yon.  And 
then,  don^t  laugh  at  us,  we  nave  a  real 
family  trial,  for  our  Laadi  has  grown  blind, 
and   no  physican  can   help  her.    People 


laughed  at  us  for  tending  tne  dog  so  * 
fully:  they  want  us  to  h^ve  her  thet.  bvt 
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tbat  we  cftnH  do,  and  8o  we  take  care  of 
|Mx>r  Loadi.  Mj  husband  aita  for  boars 
bv  ber,  talking  to  her,  and  even  takes  her 
out  for  a  little  walk  etery  day.  Why  must 
the  dog  grow  blind  P  Ah,  but  Pm  asking 
•topid  questions ;  one  has  to  be  careful  not 
to  grow  sentimental ;  Mother  Nature  is  a 
hard  mother. 

I  knew  the  father  of  your  Rosalie ;  he  was 
once  at  our  house  with  the  school*master 
Fassbender. 


[ErlotoW< 

Adams  was  ordered  to  work  in  the 
tvesehes,  and  a  great  number  of  negroes 
with  him,  but  be  would  not  take  the  pidc 
in  his  hand  j  then  Roland  did  what  I  once 
dissuaded  him  from  doing,  when  he  wanted 
to  Ubor  among  the  worlunen  at  the  castle. 
I  think  I  told  you  about  it.  Now  he  joined 
the  negroes  and  used  his  pick  with  them, 
ittd  when  I  went  to  him  once,  as  he  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  I  saw  a 
light  in  the  youth^s  eye,  which  said  that  the 
crown  of  human  honor  rests  on  the  brow 
from  which  runs  the  sweat  of  toil. 

Beginning  this  letter  to  you  composes 
me,  in  the  midst  of  the  constant  excitement 
of  camp-life. 

There  is  much  discontent  in  the  army ; 
men  are  blaming  Lincoln  for  maintaining  a 
Taoillatins,  uncertain  policy,  or,  to  say  the 
least,  for  his  extreme  slowness. 

I  must  leave  it  to  Dr.  Fritz,  or  rather  to 
time,  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  words  when 
he  says,  Lincoln  is  not  a  genius,  an  indivi- 
dual towering  above  the  mass;  he  is  an 
average  man,  the  exact  exponent  of  the 
spirit  of  the  people  at  its  present  stage  of 
progress.  He  is  not  remarkably  distinguish- 
ed, but  a  man  of  just  the  risht  stamp. 

Perhaps  that  is  true,  and  it  is  muchfo 
ss^.  This  is  not  greatness  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  word,  and  we  may  have  entered  up- 
on an  age  which  has  outgrown  the  heroic, 
and  those  representatives  of  heroism  around 
whom  all  otners  seemed  grouped  as  minor 
figures. 

Opposed  to  the  Monarchic,  the  Aristo- 
cratic, and  the  Monotheistic,  stand  the  Re- 
publican, the  Democratic,  and  the  Pantheis- 
tic :  they  are  only  three  different  names  for 
three  unfoldings  of  the  same  principle. 

[  Roland  to  the  Froftnorio.] 
My  first  lines  from  camp  shall  be  to  you, 
dear'Frau  Professorin.  I  thank  you  for  the 
motto  which  you  once  gave  me ;  I  feel  as 
if  I  were  not- the  same  person  to  whom  all 
that  happened.  I  promise  you,  and  this 
is  a  new  oath  of  allegiance,  to  be  true  to 
your  motto. 


Ah,  why  do  you  not  know  Lilian  f  she 
deserves  that  you  should  know  her. 

I  have  told  her  a  great  deal  about  you ; 
she  thinks  she  should  stand  in  awe  of  any 
one  so  wise  and  learned,  but  I  tell  her  she 
need  not. 

And  oh.  Dr.  Fritz  is  such  a  noble  man. 
He  told  me  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  your 
husband,  and  it  must  make  you  happy  that 
vour  husband^s  spirit  lives  on  in  such  a  man, 
here  in  the  New  World. 

I  must  try  not  to  think  too  much  of  you 
and  of  the  past :  I  ought  now  to  give  my 
thoughts  only  to  what  we  have  bdbreus; 
and  I  am  tired  out,  I  have  had  a  very  fati- 
guing drill. 

£nc  is  held  in  ^preat  respect  here.  All  is 
still ;  in  camp  it  is  said  that  to-morrow  w« 
shall  come  under  fire  for  the  first  time. 

Momlnf. 

The  battle  is  beginning ;  I  hope  to  do  my 
duty. 

Evening. 

I  have  been  promoted  on  the  field. 

[  Erie  to  Weldmann.] 

In  Camp. 

We  have  fought  a  battle ;  we  have  been 
defeated.  Roland  has  distinguished  him- 
self, and  been  promoted.  I  have  to  use  all 
my  influence  to  restrain  his  daring. 
.  The  coolness  and  deliberation  of  your 
grand-nephew  Hermann  are  a  great  help 
to  me. 

The  hardest  thing  in  this  war  is,  that 
thousands  must  necessarily  be  sacrificed  in 
order  to  teach  the  officers  the  art  of  war. 
There  is  a  deficiency  of  experienced  and 
tried  leaders ;  and  it  is  no  small  thing  that 
the  army,  wholly  without  any  confidence  in 
the  military  skill  of  its  generals,  maintains 
itself  so  bravely;  The^  must  learn  how  to 
fight  by  fighting ;  and  in  this  particular  the 
Southern  States  have  the  advantage. 

I  have  very  great  doubts  whether  our 
opponents  fight  with  the  hope  of  triumph ; 
I  mean,  whether  tfae^  honestly  believe,  that 
if  they  conquer,  their  principle  can  be  per- 
manently established. 

Their  very  bitterness,  which  exceeds  aU 
bounds  of  a  common  humanity,  the  very 
vindictiveness  with  which  they  carry  on  the 
contest,  shows  me  that  they  believe  in  a 
victory  by  war,  but  not  by  peace.  And  here 
the  question  presents  itself  to  me:  Why 
must  an  acknowledged  ideal  principle  always 
and  forever  be  attained  through  blood  P 

This  is  the  great  enigma  of  history.  But 
it  is  the  same  as  it  is  in  a  smaller  sphere 
and  in  individual  life ;  humanity  is  rational 
but  its  predominating  characteristic  is  pas- 
sion, iinpulsive  affection,  which  urges  for- 
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ward  and  renorates  the  life  of  bumanity 
as  it  does  that  of  the  individaal.  I  am  re- 
minded of  an  expression  of  yours,  that 
nothing  is  so  conduciye  to  the  growth  of 
vegetation  as  a  thunder-storm.  It  is  per>- 
haps  the  astme  in  the  history  of  man  and  of 
humanity.  Schiller^s  dream,  that  the  highest 
form  of  [wetry  would  be  the  peaceful  idyl 
of  an  equiiibnum  of  opposite  forces  without 
any  great  sacrifice,  is  but  a  dream.  It  is 
not  found  in  the  sphere  of  pure  thought  or 
poesy,  because  it  is  nowhere  found  in  actual 

As  Goethe  said,  this  America  has  no 
middle  ages  to  conquer,  but  he  was  mis- 
taken in  sa;^ing  that  it  had  no  basaltic 
strata,  for  it  is  now  just  comine  out  of  its 
own  peculiar  condition  of  feudalism.  Its 
history,  like  that  of  a  dramatic  poem,  is 
condensed  into  a  briefer  period  of  time, 
and  brought  more  directly  under  our  riew. 

This  America  has  been  engaged  in  no 
war  for  dynasty  or  reli^on,  and  it  must 
now  fight  for  an  idea.  Independence  was 
the  first  great  question,  and  that  may  be 
also  an  egoistic  question.  The  emancipa- 
tion of  others  is  the  second  and  purely 
ideal  one ;  and  to  be  taken  entirely  out  of 
the  strife  for  wealth  and  material  goods 
where  external  well-being  is  the  sole  in- 
terest, the  final  and  supreme  concern,  and 
to  be  placed  in  a  period  of  history  where 
life  must  be  imperilled   for  an  idea,  this 

fives  ideal  power.  America  now  for  the 
rst  time  brings  her  new  element,  her  sac- 
rificial gifl,  into  the  Pantheon  of  humanity. 
Until  now,  it  might  be  said  that  the  his- 
torical greatness  of  America  bpre  no  com- 
parison with  its  natural  greatness. 

America  has  had,  compressed  into  a  sin- 
gle epoch  of  existence,  its  migration  of  the 
nations,  its  crusades,  and  its  thirty  years^ 
war ;  and  there  is  something  of  the  rapid- 
ity and  the  instantaneousness  of  the  elec- 
tric telegraph  in  its  history. 

Here  I  am,  sitting  in  camp,  and  writing 
like  a  schoolmaster.  But  it  has  done  me 
good.  I  feel  collected,  refreshed,  and 
strengthened  while  turning  my  thoughts  to 
you. 


[Roland  to  the  Proftssorin.] 
We  have  been  beaten  I  Mother,  we  have 
been  beaten  !  Eric  consoles  me  and  con- 
soles us  all ;  he  says  that  it  is  good  for  us, 
we  must  learn  to  stand  the  brunt.  Well,  I 
will  learn. 

(Eric's  Postscript.)  Mother!  I  found 
theise  lines  which  Roland  led  behind,  and  I 
send  them  to  you.  Roland  is  missing,  and 
has  either  fallen  or  been  taken  prisoner ;  he 


has  borne  himself  bravely,  and  had  bem 
promoted  to  be  an  officer.    O  my  Robmd  ! 

{Erit  to  WeUUBann.] 


The  great,  the  necessary  step  has  beea 
taken ;  the  negroes  have  been  called  io 
serve  in  the  army,  and  we  have  enlisted  in 
a  negro  regiment,  —  Roland,  Hermann,  and 
I.  Now  the  contest  is  for  the  first  time 
complete.  The  negroes  show  themselves 
willing  and  docile,  and  are  always  merry. 
This  discipline  of  the  army  is  an  excellent 
preparatoty  school  for  life. 

We  have  learned  from  one  of  onr  spies 
that  a  man  who  calls  himself  Banfield,  but 
who  firom  the  description  I  think  is  Son- 
nenkamp,  is  in  the  army  in  front  of  as,  and 
with  him  there  is  a  woman  in  man's  dress, 
a  great  beauty,  who  receives  the  homage 
of  all.  I  had  hoped  that  he  would  enter 
the  Navy ;  it  is  horrible  to  me  that  he  snd 
his  son  are  now  fighting  in  hostile  ranks,  so 
directly  face  to  face  with  each  other.  I 
trust  that  Roland  will  hear  nothing  of  it. 

But  it  is  very  pleasant  to  see  the  bean- 
tiful  comradeship  of  Roland  and  your 
grand-nephew,  Hermann;  they  are  insep^ 
arable. 

(Roland  to  the  ProftsMiia.] 
The  final  step  has  been  taken.  Eric, 
Hermann,  and  I  have  enlisted  in  a  black 
regiment.  This  is  just  what  I  wanted.  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  it  to  you,  these 
bondmen  now  straggling  for  a  manhood 
which  would  not  have  oeen  accorded  to 
them  in  peace,  thev  love  me.  I  think  of 
Parker^s  word.  Oh,  what  a  day  that  was 
when  I  heard  his  name  from  you  for  tiie 
first  time,  there  going  out  of  church,  and 

then 

Forward!  this  is  now  our  watchword f 
there  must  be  no  looking  back  now.  One 
thing  more.  I  have  found  a  friend,  nnd  s 
better  one  you  could  not  have  wished  fat 
me  out  of  your  own  full  loving  heart ;  and 
my  Hermann  is  Lilian^s  brother.  I  dare 
not  dwell  upon  the  thought  that  he  is  fight- 
ing from  his  own  voluntary  choice,  and  I  — 
No,  I,  too,  stake  all  freely. 

[Erie  to  WeldBMBii.] 

In  Cusp. 

0  my  friend !  Roland  is  missing.  We 
have  gained  a  victory.  I  have  searobed 
the  battle-field  with  our  surgeon,  Adaav, 
and  Hermann.  Owhat  a  si^tf  We  dii 
not  find  Roland.  Our  hope  is  that  he  htm 
been  taken  prisoner. 

What  a  hope ! 

1  am  obliged  to  console  myself 
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eoBsoUng  Hermann^  The  yoath  feels  to 
the  very  depth  of  bis  true  soul  sorrow  for 
the  lost  one,  but  he  is  far  from  exhibiting 
any  weakness ;  the  good  training  of  a  free 
Commonwealth,  and  of  the  German  paren- 
tal home,  has  now  its  effect.  Hermann  is 
now  my  tent  <^ompanion ;  he  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent "  from  Boland.  Here  in  America 
every  one  has  room  for  development,  and 
all  the  branches  live  and  spread  forth  on 
the  tree;  and  besides,  Hermann  has  no 
sorrowful  conflict  with  fate  in  his  soul,  such 
as  my  poor  Roland  had. 

I  beg  you,  if  any  news  comes  from  Son- 
nenicamp  addressed  to  me,  that  you  would 
write  to  him  that  his  son  is  a  prironer. 

I  am  tired  to  death.  The  images  of  the 
wounded,  the  dead,  the  trampled  under 
foot,  will  never  fade  from  my  memory. 

I  don't  know  when  I  shall  write  you 
again,  but  I  entreat  you  to  let  Sonnenkamp 
know  about  Roland  immediately;  perhaps 
you  could  insert  it  in  some  English  news- 
paper which  circulates  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Confer  with  Professor  Einsiedel  about 
everything,  but  I  beg  you  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  it  to  my  mother. 


[Lilian  to  the  Frofessorin.] 

**  Write  at  once  to  Eric's  mother,"  says 
Roland  to  me. 

So  you  see,  honored  lady,  that  I  have 
found  him. 

The  terrible  tidings  reached  us  that 
Roland  had  either  been  killed  or  taken  pri- 
soner, and  I  could  no  longer  endure  it.  I 
went  down  into  the  enemy's  country.  Ob, 
how  much  I  have  gone  through !  I  have 
been  on  the  battle-field,  and  looked  into 
the  faces  of  hundreds  of  the  mangled  and 
the  dead.  I  have  been  in  hospitals,  and 
heard  the  moans  and  the  groans  of  the 
sick  and  the  wounded,  but  nowhere  Roland, 
nowhere  any  trace  of  him. 

I  stiH  travelled  onward,  and  they  had 
comp>assion  for  me,  those  terrible  people ; 
they  pitied  the  lonely  maiden  who  was  seek- 
ing her  beloved. 

I  found  him  at  last — no,  not  I.  Griffin 
found  bim,  for  the  faithful  animal  was  with 
me.  We  found  him  in  a  bam.  He  is  wound- 
ed. Oh,  he  looked  so  emaciated,  so  changed, 
that  I  scarcely  knew  him !  But  now  all  is 
well. 

Roland  relates  that  a  woman  in  man's 
olbthing  had  him  taken  into  the  barn,  and 
he  asserts  that  it  was  the  Countess  Bella.  I 
saw  her  once  when  I  was  at  Mattenheim,  I 
have  seen  her  now.  I  think  it  was  she. — 
rushing  past  on  horseback,  and  dressed  like 


a  man.  She  looked  at  me,  and  most  have 
recognized  me. 

Oh,  mbther !  it  is  very  wonderful.  Pbr- 
haps  Roland  has  told  yon  that  he  'gave  me 
a  pebble,  and  I  gave  one  to  him,  when  we 
saw  each  other  at  Mattenheim.  This  peb- 
ble he  kept  and  Wore  over  his  heart,  and 
the  pebble  saved  his  life. 

I  nave  sent  an  account  of  everything  to 
New  York,  but  I  do  npt  know  whether  the 
letter  will  get  there.  Letters  will  reach 
Eiirope,  and  I  beg  you  to  forward  the  tid- 
ings to  my  father  and  to  Eric.  Say,  besides, 
that  Roland  is  wholly  out  of  danger;  a 
German  physician  in  the  army  here  gives 
me  this  assurance. 

*  Send  the  news  also  to  Mattenheim,  to 
uncle  and  ^unt  and  all  the  relatives. 

Roland  has  just  waked,  having  had  a 
good  sleep. 

He  wants  me  to  request  you  to  take  the 
deaf  mute  to  the  Villa,  and  give  him  some-^ 
thing  to  do  in  the  garden ;  he  talks  a  great 
deal  about  him. 

[Erie  to  Weidmann.] 

Now  the  worst  is  over !  I  don't  know 
how  to  put  it  into  words. 

It  was  a  hot  dav,  and  the  battle  was  a 
severely  contested  one  on  both  sides.  We 
have  gained  the  victory,  and  our  loss  is 
^eat.  Adams  came  to  me ;  he  was  bleed- 
mg,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth.  I  wanted 
to  bind  up  his  wounds,  but  he  pushed  me 
away,  orymg, — 

**Come!  come!  I  did  not  kill  him,  he 
gave  the  masonic  si^  —  I  dared  not  kill 
him  —  he's  lying  outside  there." 

^•WhoP" 

*•  The  man  —  the  man.^ 

I  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  him  to 
speak  the  name.    It  was  Sonnenkamp. 

I  took  a  physician  with  me,  and  we  hur- 
ried past  the  wounded  calling  for  help. 

We  came  to  a  hill ;  there  he  lav.  I  could 
hardly  get  my  breath  as  I  stood  tnere  before 
him,  but  at  last  I  cried,  — 

'*  Father  I" 

**  Father ! "  screamed  he.  **  Away  I  leave 
me!" 

He  stared  at  me  with  glassy  eyes.  He 
tore  up  the  grass,  and  digging  out  the  earth, 
he  buried  his  face  in  the  fresh  mould, 
trying  to  inhale  that  peculiar  odor  which 
had  always  refreshed  him;  but  he  shook 
his  head,  appearing  unable  to  perceive  the 
earthy  smell. 

He  now  turned  round  and  stared  at  me. 

The  pbysican  made  preparations  to  dress 
his  wounds,  from  several  of  which  the  blood 
was  flowing.  He  thrust  the  physician  away 
with  violence. 
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'«I  wiH  not  be  bound!  Off  with  the 
whole  of  you!" 

I  kneeled  down,  and  said  that  he  had  not 
been  fighting  against  bis  a^ ;  that  Roland 
had  been  aisaieg  for  three  months,  and  had 
evidently  been  taken  prisoner. 

**  A  priaoner  I  woe  !  woe !  woe ! "  he 
shrieked.  '*  A  priAoner !  Ob,  she  is  to  blame 
•*—  she !  she !  I  did  not  want  to !  I  had  to 
-—she  wanted  to  ride- ^on  horseback — ^ebe 
•its  splendidly — to  play  the  amason." 

He  burst  into  a  scorn  Ail  laugh.  *  *  On  the 
•ea —  on  the  ooean  -^  "  oontinned  he/'  there 
I  wanted  to  be— I  had  to  follow— I  saw 
her  fall  <--  she  was  beantifbl  even  in  death 
—  an  enchantress  —  an  enchantress ! " 

The  physician  beckoned  to  me{  I  knew 
what  he  meant.  I  asked  him  if.he  desired 
anything. 

He  stared  at  me. 

••  Yonder — give  me  that — give!" 
He  pointed  to  a  beautiful  heath-plant  not 
far  off.  Adams  had  observed  onr  look  and 
the  words.  He  tore,  up  a  whole  bunch  of 
ericas,  and  gave  them  mto  the  hand  of  the 
dying  man,  who  gazed  at  him  with  eyes 
almost  starting  out  of  his  head.  Then  a 
smile  came  over  his  face ;  drawing  himself 
up  with  a  mighty  energy,  he  fell  back  utter- 
ing one  terrible  shriek,  and  his  limbs  were 
straightened  in  death.  He  died  with  the 
heath-plants  in  his  clenched  hand. 

Oh,  how  much  I  have  gone  throurii,  how 
much  I  have  been  forced  to  suffer  I  Sfothing 
harder  can  ever  befall  me. 

As*  we  buried  him  in  the  earth,  and  cover- 
ed him  over  with  heaths,  I  wept  over  a  man 
whose  vast  powers  had  led  him  astray.  What 
would  have  been  his  fate,  if  ^— 

Here  I  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of 
mv  writing.  Since  those  lines  were  penned, 
I  have  buried  another  corpse. 

1  was  called  to  Adams,  who  had  neglected 
having  his  wounds  attended  to,  and  now  it 
was  too  late.  He  asked  afler  me.  I  stood 
at  his  bed-side,  and  with  a  last  exertion  of 
strength,  he  asked  me :  *-> 

**  Uerr  Major,  can  any  one  steal  a  thing 
like  that  P" 

••  What  do  you  mean  P  " 

"  Can  a  man  like  that  belong  to  our  order, 
and  have  the  sign  P  " 

•♦  You  see  that  he  can." 

"  What  do  the  brethren  have  swords  for 
then  P  Why  did  I  not—  "  cried  he,  gnash- 
inghis  teeth. 

He  clenched  his  fists,  raised  himself  up, 
and  then  sank  back.  His  savage  nature, 
which  had  been  only  repressed  and  held  in 
constraint,  broke  out  in  the  last  death- 
struggle. 

ObTl  can  write  nothing  more.  I  have 


been  deceived  in  myself.  I  believed  myself 
fortified  against  everything,  but  I  am  not. 
I  beg  you,  dear  Herr  Weidmann,  to  inform 
mv  mother  of  the  death  of  Manuals  and 
Roland's  father. 

If  I  could  only  go  to  sleep,  if  I  could 
only  rest ! 

[Postserlpt  In  ICaniiA'fl  hand*writiiig.] 
This  letter,  written  thus  far,  was  found  in 
my  Ericas  pocket  when  he  was  drawn  from 
under  his  tiorse's  hoofs.  In  his  excited,  and, 
in  fact,  delirious  state,  he  had  mounted  his 
horse,  thinking  he  was  going  into  battle. 
He  was  thrown.  I  send  the  letter.  He 
does  not  yet  recognize  any  one,  and  is  still 
delirious,  but  the  physician  gives  me  some 
hope. 

I  shall  keep  the  letter  until  I  can  give 
some  more  favorable  tidings. 

Three  days  later. 
My  husband  says  that  he  finds  invigorar 
tion  m  thinking  of  you.    I  have  also  to-day 
written  to  the  Mother. 

[Hsana  to  the  Proftesorla.] 

Mother,  he  is  saved!  All  anxiety  has 
fled.  He  is  saved !  He  was  down  with  a 
fever  days  and  nights,  and  did  not  recog^ 
nize  me;  he  knew  my  dogs.  Rose  and 
Thistle,  but  not  me.  But  once  he  ex- 
claimed :  — 

'*  Oh,  the  harp-tones !  " 

I  telegraphed  at  once  to  New  York  for 
my  harp  to  be  sent  to  me ;  the  telegraphist 
told  me  of  a  woman  in  the  place  who  had  a 
harp;  she  lived  alone,  and  her  lot  had 
been  a  hard  one,  as  she  had  learned  afler 
her  marriage  that  her  husband  had  another 
wife  living.  I  went  to  see  the  woman,  and 
this  woman  is  the  mother  of  my  Heimchen. 
The  Superior  had  written  to  her  of  the  love 
of  her  child  for  me,  and  I  had  to  relate 
many  things  to  the  mother.  And  now  «> 
yes,  we  are  always  living  in  the  midst  of 
wonders !  Heimchen  gave  to  me  the  harp 
fVom  which  the  tones  are  to  come  ihat  will 
give  my  husband  rest. 

I  stationed  myself  in  the  next  room,  and 
with  the  physician's  consent,  I  played  upon 
the  harp.  Eric  went  to  sleep,  and  when 
he  waked,  said :  — 

**  Why  does  not  Manna  come  P  " 

The  physician  forbade  my  entering  the 
room,  as  it  was  important  he  should  receivn 
no  violent  shock.  And  so  I  could  seQ  him 
only  when  his  eyes  were  closed,  until  at  last 
the  surgeon  gave  his  permission. 

In  tSe  wanderings  of  fever  he  always 
saw  me  as  I  Was  in  the  convent  when  I  had 
on  the  wings,  and  he  spoke  French  and 
laughed  at  sister  Seraphino.    The  shock  of 
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my  father'^8  death  bad  affected  Eric  so 
deeply,  that,  as  the  physician  told  me,  he 
had  been  for  a  long  time  without  an  hour^s 
sleep. 

Sedatives  were  given  to  Eric,  but  they 
•eemed  to  be  attended  with  some  risk,  and 
had  to  be  discontinued.  Then  there  was 
another  battle.  All  besought  him  to  keep 
quiet,  as  he  had  already  distinguished  him- 
aelf  so  highly ;  but  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  off.  The  horse  stumbled  and 
threw  him  headlong,  anil  he  was  taken  up 
for  dead  and  carried  iuto  the  hospital.  I 
received  tlie  news  and  hastened  hither. 
Everything  is  going  on  well  now,  but  he  is 
itill  very  weak. 

But  he  begged  me,  and  it  is  just  like  him, 
to  confer  the  pleasure  upon  the  rest  of  the 
wounded,  so  1  have  to  play  the  harp  for 
hours  together.  It  is  an  unspeakable  re- 
freshment to  the  patients,  and  the  surgeons 
assert  that  the  wounds  heal  more  rapidly, 
on  account  of  the  cheerful  *state  of  mind 
thereby  induced.  And  when  I  come  back 
to  Eric,  and  the  surgeon  tells  him  how 
beneficial  the  music  is  to  the  sick,  his  coun- 
tenance lights  up.  He  ppeaks  but  Kttle; 
he  holds  my  hand  silently,  and  only  says 
that  he  has,  during  his  life,  talked  too 
much.     But,  mother,  you  may  feel  easy. 

Eric  wants  to  be  allowed  to  write  a  word 
to  you. 

(In  a  trembling  hand  was  written  as  fol- 
lows :) 

Thv  livinff,  loving,  beloved  son  Eric. 

(Then  in  Manuals  hand- writing :) 

DonH  be  alarmed  at  these  unsteady 
strokes.  The  physician  says  that  all  danger 
2s  over,  and  nothing  is  needed  but  absolute 
rest. 

>  Oh,  mother !  How  can  I  adequately  thank 
the  Eternal  Spirit  that  my  Enc  lives ;  that 
I  am  not  a  widow,  and  that  a  life  is  not 
made  fatherless  from  its  verv  birth  ?  Be 
easv ;  I  remain  strong,  and  I  have  a  three- 
fold duty  in  living.  ^ 

[Manna  to  Profettor  £lndedel.l 
I  was  called  in  the  hospital  to  a  prisoner 
firom  the  Southern  army,  severely  wounded, 
who  had  heard  my  harp- playing.  He  asked 
about  mo,  and  was  told  that  1  was  a  Ger- 
man. The  man  related  to  me  that  he  had 
an  uncle  in  Germany,  who  bad  been  a 
book-keeper  in  a  laVge  banking  establish- 
ment. One-  evening  when  his  uncle  was  at 
the  theatre,  he  robbed  him  and  fled.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  become  acquainted  with  soch 
a  man  through  vou  at  Carisbad,  that  is  to 
lajr,  I  had  seen  him ;  I  gave  as  good  a  des- 
cription of  him  as  I  couM.  The  wounded 
man  asserted  that  it  was   his  uncle,  and 


begged  me  to  write  to  him  thAt  he  repented 
of  what  he  had  done.  He  had  always 
hoped  that  he  should  become  wealthy  some 
day,  so  as  to  return  and  make  full  restitution ; 
this  could  not  be  realized  now,  as  he  must 
die  poor;  but  he  desired  that  his  unde 
should  know  of  his  repentance. 
Yoa  will  impart  all  this  to  the  man. 

[BrtoftoMsmotbcr.] 
In  the  midst  of  the  wanderings  of  my 
fever,  I  kept  saying  to  myself:  Thou  hast 
promised  thy  mother  to  return  home  safii 
and  sound.  Thou  must  not  be  ill,  must  not 
die.  Thou  must  keep  thy  word.  And 
this  thought  was  ever  by  me,  sooiettmes 
making  me  quiet,  sometimes  restless.  I  was 
forever  thinking  that  I  could  certainly  do 
something  to  force  nature  to  remove  thm 
shadows,  the  heaviness,  the  dullness  which 
weighed  me  down.  There  were  two  soula 
in  me.  And  once  I  very  plainly  heard  you 
saying  to  me:  Keep  perfectly  quiet;  yoa 
are  undermining  your  life  with  your  perpet- 
ual thinking ;  for  once  let  thinking  alone. 
And  then  I  was  standing  on  the  stage  al 
the  music  festival  to  sing,  but  I  could  not 
bring  out  a  solitary  note.  I  have  ffooe 
through  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  bat  f  am 
now  in  perfectly  good  spirits. 

[Dootor  Frits  to  WeMmana.] 
A  strange  riddle  has  been  solved  by 
means  of  Eric's  being  wounded,  an  accoont 
of  which  was  given  in  the  newspapers  in 
connection  with  the  victory.  A  small,  deli^ 
cate-lookiog  old  man  came  to«me,  who  ad^* 
dressed  me  in  German,  but  with  difficulty, 
showing  that  he  had  probably  not  made  use 
of  the  language  for  many  years.  He  asked 
me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  a  Major  Doar- 
nay.  I  said  yes,  and  afW  a  ^at  dual  of 
trouble,  I  succeeded  in  findmg  out  that 
this  was  Eric's '  uncle,  a  man  of  very  greal 
wealth.  He  wanted  to  know  all  about  the 
family,  and  especially  whether  his  sister 
Claudine  was  yet  living.  Luckily,  Knopf 
oould  tell  him  all  the  particulars. 

(Brio  to  bii  Botiier.] 
Mother!  My  uncle  has  been  foondl 
Through  my  fall  iVom  the  horse,  but  yet 
more  trough  Manna's  playing  on  the  harp, 
that  was  spoken  of  in  the  newspapers  as 
siMoae  marvellous  tale,  my  uncle  came  to  see 
Dr.  Fritz.  My  uncle  visited  me  while  I 
was  very  ill,  and  I  thongftit  that  I  bad  seen 
my  father.  They  tell  me  that  I  became  so 
excited  that  my  life  was  again  endangered, 
and  thev  bad  to  withhold  the  news  nmil  I 
had  wholly  recovered.  I  showed  your 
letter  to  my  uncle,  and  the  old  man,  who 
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has  heard  nbthing  from  Europe  for  ten 
years,  wept  bitterly.  He  will  go  back  to 
Europe  with  us. 

[Knopf  to  FaMbeader.] 

The  classic  age  had  great,  noble,  heroic 
forms,  but  it  had  no  uncle  in  America. 
And  how  did  the  world  before  Columbus^ 
day  get  on  without  any  uncles  in  America  ? 
I  think  that  our  good  Lord,  as  he  rested  on 
the  seventh  day,  dreamed,  in  his  mid-day 
sleep,  of  the  uncle  in  America,  meditated, 
and  created  him. 

My  friend,  Major  Donmay,  has  now 
found  his  uncle  with  a  fortune;  I  don't 
know  how  much  it  is,  but  a  large  one,  and 
all  honorably  earned.  Now  he  is  himself 
put  in  a  position  to  solve  the  riddle  of  what 
should  be  done  with  so  much  money.  He 
will  not  build  my  music  hall,  but  he  will  do 
something  else  that's  great. 

[Doctor  Fritx  to  Weldmaaii.] 

Two  children  are  bom  to  us.  Manna 
has  a  son,  and  Frau  Knopf  a  daughter.  I 
was  with  Knopf  when  his  daughter  was 
bom,  and  when  he  saw  her  face  the  first 
time,  he  exclaimed  aloud :  — 

'*  Pure  Caucasian  race ! " 

Then  he  acknowledged  to  me,  that  in 
spite  of  his  liking  for  the  negroes,  he  had 
always  feared  that  h^  Rosalie^s  child 
would  be  black,  because  she  had  black 
children  so  constantly  around  her,  since 
she  had  been  their  teacher  with  him.  And 
now  he  is  delighted  that  his.  daughter,  who 
is  to  be  named  Manna  Erica,  is  a  pure 
Caucasian,  and  he  merrily  extols  the  fate 
which  has  decreed  that  the  first-bom  of 
the  girls*  teacher  shall  be  a  girl. 

Manna's  child  has  receiv<^  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Alphonso.  Uncle  Alphonso  is 
god-father ;  he  has,  in  his  will,  divided  his 
property  eq[ually  between  bis  sister  Clau- 
dine  and  his  brother's  son,  and  already 
transferred  one-half  of  it.  He  means  to  go 
to  Europe  with  his  nephew,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  good  little  man  will  live  long.  1 
have  already  told  you  that  my  daughter 
Lilian  sought  out  our  young  Roland  in  the 
enemy^s  country,  and  rescued  him.  Ro- 
land is  still  very  weak,  but  his  youthful 
Tieor  will  restore  him. 

The  great  war  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
with  the  rejoicings  over  victory  we  shall 
celebrate  Inland's  and  Lilian's  wedding. 
They  are  to  remain  here  with  us.    . 

RioUnd  has  borne  himself  bravely.  •  We 
are  to  use  the  greater  part  of  his  property 
to  buy  land  for  the  nemes,  furnish  them 
with  all  necessary  supplies,  and  establish 
schools  for  them. 


[Eflo  to  hit  mother.] 
Mother!  Grandmother!  all  is  weU. 
Ah,  what  more  is  there  to  say  ?  After  all 
our  suffering  we  are  happy.  And,  mother, 
I  am  coming,  coming  home  with  my  wife 
and  child,  and  Uncle  Alphonso.  The 
waves  will  bear  us  up,  the  ship  will  carrr 
us,  the  land  will  stand  firm,  and,  motlier,  « 
shall  hold  you  in  my  arms  again,  and  lay 
my  child  in  your  arms ;  we  shall  live  and 
work. 

[Erie  to  Weidmann.] 

We  have  entered  Richmond  with  our 
black  regiment. 

The  noblest  experience  has  been  mine :  I 
have  been  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  great- 
est struggle  of  our  country. 

Slavery  is  no  more. 

Now  let  the  gentlenten  in  gowns  and  bands 
come,  and  show  us  heretics  a  deed  which 
shall  bear  such  mighty  consequences  as  this. 

Later. 

Read  this!  A  murder,  an  assassina- 
tion! Why  was  it  not  to  be?  Why  can 
nothing  be  carried  out  purely  to  perfection  f 
Lincoln  assassinated ! 

Does  it  not  often  seem  as  if  a  malicious 
demon  ruled  the  world  P 

This  deed  is  a  standing  proof  of  how  £ur 
the  supporters  of  an  aristocracy,  the  defend- 
ers or  a  privileged  class,  the  deniers  of 
human  rights,  have  sunk  into  barbarism. 
In  future  days  such  wickedness  will  not  be 
believed ;  but  now  it  stands  plainly  before 
us  as  assassination,  and  not  the  deed  of  a 
single  individual ;  it  is  the  work  of  a  sworn 
band  of  conspirators. 

The  fanaticism  of  the  Southern  States 
had  burst  forth  in  war,  now  it  has  its  seal 
of  blood. 

[Knopf  to  Wddmsnn.] 

Our  friend  Dournay's  uncle*  is  dead ;  he 
was  ill,  and  the  news  of  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln  killed  him. 

Eric,  Manna,  and  their  child  are  going 
home. 

[Erie  to  Proftssor  Einsiedel.] 
What  I  am  now  interested  in  arranging 
is  not  the  filling  out  of  my  own  life,  the  new 
calling  into  which  I  have  entered.  It  Is  the 
torment  attendant  on  the  self-renovation  of 
the  modern  mind,  that  doubts  and  questions 
immediately  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
action. 

I  want  to  establish  a  refuge  for  laborers 
in  the  intellectual  field,  but  the  question 
comes  up  to  me :  — 

Is  not  this  a  direct  contradiction  to  the 
spirit  of  this  modem  age  ? 
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Is  not  the  desire  for  solitude  a  necessary 
part  of  that  free  individual  life  which  is  our 
noblest  characteristic? 

Could  I  imagine  a  Lessing,  in  his  old 
age,  in  this  house  of  refuge  which  I  would 
found? 

Is  not  the  quiet  communion  with  one^s 
self,  which  is  our  most  precious  treasure, 
destroyed  or  banished  by  living  in  such  close 
relations  with  others  ? 

I  think  that  it  is  not,  and  only  those  who 
pine  for  rest  shall  enter  the  home. 

I  bee  you  not  to  consider  this  as  the  roof 
of  my  Tife-buiiding ;  it  is  to  be  only  a  merry 
green  bough  which  I  would  set  up. 

(Erie  to  Weidmaim.] 

This  letter  goes  only  three  days  before  us 
to  Europe,  to  the  Rhine. 

I  am  coming  home. 

Deliver  the  enclosed  legal  document  t6 
the  proper  authorities. 

I  herein  declare  that  only  a  life  interest  is 


retained  in  Villa  Eden  for  myself  and  Man- 
na, my  wife.  I  herein  declare  the  house, 
the  garden,  the  park,  as  described  in  the 
Registry  office,  and  a  sufficient  sum,  here- 
after to  be  determined,  irrevocably  as- 
si^ed  for  the  maintenance  of  deserving 
scientific  men  and  artists. 

M^  friend  and  teacher.  Professor  Einsie- 
del,  is  commissioned  to  draw  up  the  rules 
regulating  the  admission  and  the  mode  of 
life  of  those  who  are  to  be  inmates  of  Villa 
Eden. 

My  wish  is,  that  there  should  be  a  peace- 
ful refuse  for  deserving  intellectual  labor, 
a  home  for  voluntary  work,  in  Villa.  Eden, 

THE  COUNTBY  HOUSB  ON  THE  RhINB. 

(P.SO  I  bave  promised  Roland,  if  I 
live  until  the  year  1887,  to  come  back  here 
to  celebrate  the  hundredth  birthday  of  the 
American  Republic.  Then  will  we  see  and 
compare  what  each  of  us  has  accomplished 
in  his  father-land  and  for  his  fellow-men. 
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